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Mr. HARTKE. “Mr. President, Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff is president of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute and a resident of 
Valparaiso, Ind. Formerly a food econ- 
omist on the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Dr. DeGraff is a man whose long 
experience has given him insight into 
the economics of food supplies and 
Prices, and particularly of meats, in 
America. 

In view of the prolonged discussion of 
the price of cattle and the role of beef 
imports, I believe the address of Dr. De- 
Graff before the 16th Annual National 
Livestock Conference in Omaha on 
March 5 is helpful and enlightening. I 
ask unanimous consent that Dr. De- 
Graff's address may be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIVESTOCK PRICE AND PROFITT OUTLOOK 
(By Herrell DeGraff) 

In spite of some of the circumstances that 
I feel compelled to discuss this morning, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to re- 
turn to Omaha for another National Live- 
Stock Conference. The last time I shared 
this platform was from my position as food 
economist at Cornell University where, for 
Many years, I concerned myself with the 
economics of this Nation's livestock and 
Meat industry, On that earlier occasion I 

our livestock industries as the 

balance wheel of American agriculture; as the 
market for some three-quarters of the total 
of harvested crops produced on our 

Tarms; as the distinctive factor that sets 
can agriculture apart from the agricul- 

ture of much of the rest of the world; and 
as the source of the abundant supplies of 
Protein foods that, again, are the distinctive 
cteristic of the American food economy. 

In the years since I was here on one of 
these programs, I have enjoyed many in- 
teresting experiences—including several 
years when I worked on a part-time basis for 
the cattle industry as a consultant and 
analyst for the American National Cattle- 
men's Association. 

Having lived almost 30 years on a univer- 
nag campus, I shifted a little over a year ago 
1 & new career —to working with the Amer- 
can Meat Institute, the national trade asso- 
ation of the meatpacking industry. But it 
1 my own view that my interests in the 

vestock industry generally have not 
ed from the time when I worked more 

2. y with cattle producers. There is a 
eat team in this country, each member of 
Which has its job to do in the process of 
Producing livestock, processing it, and dis- 
buting it in a manner that holds and in- 
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creases the consumers’ acceptance of meat. 
We are living in a time when farmers, ranch- 
ers, and feeders—especially of cattle—are 
having trouble. No other part of the meat 
team does take, or can take, any satisfaction 
in this situation. Trouble for any one seg- 
ment of the meat team has a way of spreading 
to become trouble for the others. This has 
always been true, and is not likely to change. 

The basic problem before any national 
livestock conference today is the price break 
that, in the last year, has hit the cattle in- 
dustry. We cannot have a livestock con- 
ference and ignore this. I came here specif- 
cally to talk about the cattle problem, as 
frankly and forthrightly as I know how. You 
will have to decide for yourselves whether 
my comments are pertinent and sensible. 

In all the romantic story of America’s 
food—a story that has no parallel in any 
other time or place in history—there are 
few if any more romantic pages than the 
story of beef in our markets in in the years 
since World War II. Poultry is often re- 
ferred to as a great success during this same 
period, but its story is very different from 
that of beef. Poultry consumption per capi- 
ta has increased, but the retail price has de- 
clined in proportion as the quantity has gone 
up. As a result, the retail value of the per 
capita supply of poultry has been almost 
constant—which means that the poultry in- 
dustry has literally given to consumers prac- 
tically the whole increase in per capita sup- 
ply. 

Pork has done much better than poultry, 
but has met wtih less consumer favor than 
has beef. The per capita pork supply has 
been relatively constant in recent years, and 
retail prices for pork cuts have also held 
about steady. In consequence the retail val- 
ue of the per capita pork supply, like the 
retail value of the per capita poultry sup- 
ply, has held its own. But it has done s0 
on stable quantities rather than increasing 
quantities. It is in this same measure, how- 
ever—the retail value of the per capita sup- 
ply (made up as it is of both quantity and 
price)—by which the performance of beef 
in the consumer market has been most 
sharply in contrast with either pork or poul- 
try. 


I am not sure that anyone knows all the 
factors that have been important in the suc- 
cessful comparative story of beef. High con- 
sumer purchasing power certainly has been 
one major influence. All studies of con- 
sumer preference with which I am familiar 
indicate that beef is this Nation’s preferred 
meat. And certainly in recent years, more 
than at any time in the past, American con- 
sumers have been able to exercise that pref- 
erence at the retail meat counter. Another 
factor in this success story is certainly the 
improvement in the average quality of the 


block beef that has come to be widely avau- 


able to consumers in their supermarkets. 
This improvement has paralleled the rise 
of the feeding industry and the tight speci- 
fications that have been written by mass re- 
tailers for the beef that has gone into their 
display cases. Under these combined influ- 
ences the aged steers of the past have all but 
disappeared. Practically every critter that 
is feedable has moved into feedlots, includ- 
ing most of what formerly were called two- 
way cattle. The steers and heifers almost 
universally go on feed as calves or yearlings, 
and move on to slaughter in the narrow and 
young age bracket of some 16 to 24 months. 

The comparative uniformity of this beef 


(compared to the beef supplies of earlier 

years) and the predominant youthfulness of 

today’s slaughter cattle have resulted in a 

high average of eating quality to which the 

consuming public has been remarkably 
ve 


These circumstances began to exert their 
major impact on the cattle market roughly 
a decade ago. In all earlier cattle cycles it 
had been true that when beef supplies 
reached a high level of about 65 pounds, or 
a little more, the cattle cycle turned around 
and per capita supplies declined. And when 
per capita supplies reached a low point of 
55 pounds, or a little less, the cycle turned 
again and supplies began to increase. Be- 
ginning a decade ago this picture changed. 
Beef supply and consumption broke out of 
the previous range, on the up side. In 1954 
consumption rose to the then unprecedented 
figure of 80 pounds. All through the late 
fifties it was between 80 and 85 pounds. In 
1962, it was just shy of 90 pounds—and 
last year hit the remarkable figure of 95 

unds. 

And at least until this last year, the beef 
story was not merely one of rising consump- 
tion. The prices at which consumers were 
willing to take the increasing amounts of 
beef were also inching upward—so that the 
retail value of the per capita supply rose 
from about $40 per person per year 10 years 
ago to about $55 per person in each of the 
last 2 years. 

Thus the beef story has been one of rising 
demand. Not only was more quantity con- 
sumed per person, but it was consumed at 
slowly rising prices per pound. 

Seldom in the history of the cattle busi- 
ness has there been a period of more satis- 
fying and more stable years than those be- 
tween 1957 and 1962. With a little poetic 
rounding of figures we can describe those 
years in about these terms: beef cattle left 
the ranch at around 28 cents or a little 
better; corn on the farm was about a dollar 
a bushel; fed cattle left the feed lot at 
around 26 cents; fed carcasses wholesaled at 
40 to 41 cents; rib roasts retailed at about 
79 cents and steak at roughly a dollar. This 
stability over a 5-year period tended to ad- 
just the whole cattle industry to this kind 
of a price structure. Perhaps it was too 
good to be true, and too good to last. 

Last May I spoke here in Omaha at a 
meeting of the Nebraska Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The burden of my remarks at that 
time was that the cattle business was head- 
ing for trouble—and my concern was not 
with import question but rather that the 
production potential of our domestic cattle 
industry was ou even the remark- 
ably high level of beef demand by Ameri- 
can consumers. Beef cow numbers had then 
increased to about 30 million head from just 
over 24 million at the previous low point 
in 1958. They have since increased to 31.8 
million head. This is a one-third increase 
in 6 years. To be sure it is partly offset by 
a decline in dairy cows. But only partly, 
because today even dairy cows are producing 
steers for the feed lot. Annual beef produc- 
tion per cow in the national herd has been 

sharply up—an increase of 16 per- 
cent in beef production per cow per year in 
just the last 10 years—so that even the in- 
crease in cow numbers does not fully meas- 
ure our increased beef production. 

I have begun to wonder when and how 
ranchers and farmers decide to turn off old 
cows. Apparently when the price of calves 
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Maybe the only 
time she is turned is when calf prices go 
down and feed prices go up. And I cer- 
tainly do not mean this statement to be 
critical because I would probably figure the 
same way. j 

It is, nevertheless, true that in recent years 
we have been very rapidly building up our 
beef producing potential. Moreover, price 
behavior since 1959 has indicated that we 
have been putting into the market about 
all the beef that consumers would take 
without risking a decline in cattle prices. 
This is not to say that 1959 through 1962 
was a time of soft prices, but rather than 
the marketings were about as high as pos- 
sible without price softness developing. In 
fact, in the second quarter of 1961 we did 
have a temporary price break, brought on 
by bunched marketings in that quarter. But 
this straightened out and prices again 
stabilized through practically all of 1962. 
The heavier marketings of 1963 did bring on 
the price break, which is the main point of 
our concern here today. 

But even with the large marketings of 
these recent years we have continued to 
build up the national cattle inventory. In 
1962, inventory numbers increased 3.7 mil- 
lion head, and again by almost as many in 
1963. What these figures mean, again in 
rough terms, is that we were moving into 
consumption in 1962 and 1963 something 
like 90 percent of current production, and 
carrying 10 percent over in inventory. If 
slaughter rates in these last 2 years had 
been sufficient to prevent inventory in- 
creases, per capita supplies of beef (includ- 
ing imports) would have gone well above 100 
pounds. And though beef demand is high 
and rising, price behavior in the market in- 
dicates that consumers are not yet ready to 
take 100 pounds of beef without a price 


Fortunately in recent years we have not 
had serious dry weather, in more than lo- 
calized areas. Some cattle have been moved 
around to equalize feed supplies, but we have 
been fortunate enough to escape serious 
drought. 

_ Yet everything in the history of the cattle 
business tells us that we cannot go on year 
after year with slaughter rates well below 
the level of production—and thereby con- 
tinuing to build up inventory. We know 
also that record numbers of cattle pose pro- 
portionately greater risk to the hazards of 
dry weather. Always in the past it has been 
true that several years in which slaughter 
has been less than current production (lead- 
ing to inventory increases), have been fol- 
lowed by years in which slaughter rate had 
to increase enough to check the inventory 
buildup or turn it downward. That is pre- 
cisely what happened in the early 1950’s— 
and much as I do not like the conclusion, I 
am nevertheless fearful that we are about 
to see the patterns of the mid-1950's all over 


again. 

As I said at the beginning of these com- 
ments, my intent here is to speak forthright- 
ly, because I do not think that anything else 
would be useful in these difficult times in 
the cattle business. It seems to me that the 
very success—the fantastic success—of beef 
in the consumer market in recent years has, 
of itself, built up much of the trouble that 
the cattle industry is now facing. This suc- 
cess, of beef, in the form of attractive prices 
for feeder stock and for fed cattle, has cer- 
tainly contributed to our inventory buildup. 
In addition, good prices for cattle and beef 
in this country have made the American 
market more attractive than any other in the 
world—and thus a magnet to the exporting 
countries. Still further, our demand for fed 
beef has resulted in just about every feed- 
able critter going into the feedlot, and has 
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contributed also to a low culling rate for 
cows—all with the result that domestic sup- 
Plies of lean, manufacturing beef have sharp- 
ly declined. 

In all the hot discussion about beef im- 
ports—discussion which I fully understand 
from the cattlemen's viewpoint—I have 
heard very little explanation of why the 
sharply increased quantity of imports has 
been flowing into this country. The major 
reason is of course the reduced quantity of 
domestic supply of manufacturing beef. 

Domestic output of manufacturing beef 
started sharply downward in 1956, at the 
turning point of the last cattle cycle. And 
our production of cow and bull beef for man- 
ufacturing purposes has dropped off 40 per- 
cent in the last 6 years. 

In 1955 when our population was 165 mil- 
lion persons, we had a domestic output of 4.5 
billion pounds of cow and bull beef. This 
amounted to 27 pounds per capita. In 1963, 
with a population of 190 million people we 
had a domestic production of 2.8 billion 
pounds of cow and bull meat—or 14 pounds 
per capita—almost a 50-percent decline on a 
per capita basis. Even with 1.5 billion pounds 
of manufacturing-type beef imported last 
year, we still had an aggregate supply (do- 
mestic plus imported) of 5 billion pounds 
less than the aggregate in 1955—and 15 per- 
cent less per person of our population. In 
all the discussion of the import question I 
have not seen this figure presented, or an 
explanation of what would have happened 
to our supplies of manufactured meat prod- 
ucts without the imports that have come to 
us from other countries. It may be that you 
do not consider this matter to be important. 
On the other hand, perhaps it is. 

Since 1955 we have had an increase of 10 
million teenagers alone. And these young- 
sters, of course, are the big hamburger and 
hot dog consumers: As my 10-year-old 
neighbor girl said last Sunday, “Mommy, I 
can't take my lunch to school tomorrow. 
It is hamburger day in the cafeteria.” And 
when my wife gave the little lady a new 
lunch pail for her birthday, she asked, “Is 
the mouth of that thermos big enough to 
take a wiener?“ 

Since 1955, production of frankfurters in 
this country has increased—but barely in 
proportion with the population increase— 
and the same is true of hamburger and of 
other processed meat products of which beef 
isan ingredient. And the only way in which 
the output of these meat items has kept 
pace with population growth is through the 
use of an increased proportion of the rough 
cuts from our fed beef carcasses. A decade 
ago one-quarter or less of the weight of fed 
carcasses was used for grinding or process- 
ing, compared to a figure now pushing close 
to 40 percent of the fed carcass weight. The 
neck meat, plates, flanks, and shanks are 
seldom seen these days in the meat case. 
They go for grinding, along with much of 
the fat trim, in combination with lean cow 
beef, of which we are now importing one- 
third of the quantity that is being used. 

In other words if the hot dogs, hamburger, 
and other processed meats are to be in our 
markets in anything approaching stable 
quantities, it can be accomplished during 
years of low cow slaughter only with im- 
ported processing beef. And this situation, 
in degree, will continue to be true until our 
domestic production of manufacturing-type 
beef again turns upward. I still believe, as 
I did when I wrote the “beef book” for the 
American National a few years ago, that it is 
better to keep people eating these products 
made from beef than it is to surrender this 
market to alternative foods to which con- 
sumers could and would turn. 

Figures from a recent report by this coun- 
try's agricultural attaché in Australia—fig- 
ures which I belleve he obtained from the 
Australian meat board—indicate that 60 per- 
cent of their boneless beef coming into this 
country goes directly to retailers who grind 
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it for hamburger together with the rough 
cuts and fat trim from our fed carcasses. 
Five percent goes directly to restaurants for 
stews and the like—and 35 percent is used 
by packers for frankfurters and other proc- 
essed meats. 

The meatpacking industry has a policy 
of many years’ standing of remaining gen- 
erally neutral in questions of tariff and trade. 
This is certainly not for lack of interest in 
such questions, as they may affect our do- 
mestic livestock industry, Rather the policy 
is recognition that trade is a two-way street. 
We have an enormous amount of tallow and 
grease—$150 million worth last year—that 
must be sold abroad. Other exports last 
year Included $80 million worth of hides and 
$25 million worth of variety meats. There 
are still other slaughter byproducts for 
which we need export markets. Finding 
such outlets is more difficult at some times 
and less at others. But the trade is im- 
portant if maximum values are to be re- 
turned for the total of livestock products. 

It is certainly true that in recent years 
meat imports have considerably exceeded the 
value of slaughter-product exports. But this 
has never yet been true over the whole of a 
cattle cycle. Perhaps in the present cycle 
it will be true—but if so, it will be primarily 
because of the very large increase in the 
numbers of our teenagers, and even younger 
kids who have an enormous appetite for 
hamburgers and hot dogs. Trade is, and still 
must be, a two-way street—and even the 
present imports problem cannot be regarded 
as all white or all black, as all good or as all 
bañ. 

The USDA recently presented an analysis 
of the cattle situation in which it was re- 
ported that compared to a year earlier the 
price of cattle is down about $3.70 per hun- 
dredweight. Of this amount, they estimated 
that about 20 cents was due to increased 
supplies of poultry and pork, about 50 cents 
due to the Increased volume of imports, and 
about $3 due to the increased production of 
domestic beef. While I hold no brief for the 
precision of these figures, I do think that 
they are roughly in line with the facts, And 
if this is true, it indicates that there are mat- 
ters of concern to the cattle industry that 
run deeper than the single question of im- 
ports. Certainly this statement is not meant 
to gloss over the import matter, but to try 
as honestly as I know how to bring it to its 
proper perspective. 

Whether we like it or not some basic eco- 
nomic changes have been occurring in the 
cattle business that go even beyond the 
buildup of herds and our rising beef-produc- 
ing potential that we have already discussed. 
One of these changes that I do not think 
can be overlooked is the growth of the cat- 
tle feeding industry—and especially the in- 
creasing number of commercial feeders with 
large fixed investments in feed lot facilities. 
I see a marked pargllel between these feed- 
ers and the meat packing industry. They get 
large fixed investments in blue silos, paved 
Teed lots, feed mills, and other facilities— 
and they simply cannot sit still and look at 
an empty lot. The farm-feeder historically 
has been a highly flexible operator. He did 
not have to have cattle, and he fed in pro- 
portion to his own feed supplies and to mar- 
ket prospects as he saw them. The commer- 
cial feeder Is less flexible. Like the meat 
packer, his fixed costs go on whether he op- 
erates or not—in consequence of which he 
strives to grind out more and more feed beef 
to justify his sunk capital investment. I 
would ask the question, without being able 
to answer it, as to whether the rise of the 
feeding industry—and especially of the com- 
m-rcial feeder with his large committed cap- 
ital—is not pushing toward an ever-rising 
volume of beef output, and whether this may 
not be leading toward both (1) a new type 
of domestic beef industry, and (2) less flexi- 
bility in our domestic beef production. 
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I have a disturbing feeling that the beef 
business under this influence, Is geting to be 
like the chicken business—pressuring always 
for volume even though price takes a beating. 

Another factor that we must not overlook 
is the change in the way beef is merchan- 
dised, and the kind of beef that today's mass 
merchandisers demand. Supermarket opera- 
tors are discriminating buyers, as indeed they 
must be, if they are to stock the products 
that please their customers and bring them 
back to shop week after week. These mass 
Merchandisers do not want, and will not take, 
Overweight or overfat cattle. When market 
Conditions result in decisions to “carry the 
cattle a little longer,“ the result is an almost 
impossible merchandising situation brought 
about by overfinished and overweight 
slaughter animals. 

It certainly is not my purpose here today 
to suggest to producer groups what they 
Ought to do about the imports question. But 
I hope I have been able to emphasize that the 
Cattle industry has problems ahead of it that 
Tun both broader and deeper than just the 
import problem. 

I do not like to believe that a period like 
the mid-1950's is what is ahead of us. But it 
does seem to me that this risk is so great that 
every thoughtful cattleman should now be 
questioning himself as to what he can do to 
help ease the adjustment pains that the 
whole industry is facing. 

In here are some points for your 
consideration: 

1. If you have a cow herd, cull out the old 
and the barren cows. This may not reduce 
dur calf crops significantly but it certainly 
Should tighten up a ranch operation for the 

t times that may continue. 

2. If you are a feeder, do not overfeed the 
cattle in your lots. Additional gain is 
Costly—ruinously so—heavy weights are dis- 
counted, and the extra pounds of carcass do 
not help the market. Historically there have 

few times when light cattle were coming 
to market that the cattle industry has been 
in trouble. It’s almost always in trouble 
when the cattle are too heavy. 

3. Do not bunch the marketings. We are 
in a time of high beef volume in the mar- 
ket—a time when bunched-up marketings 
dan only mean further price troubles. 


4 Get behind the sound beef promotion 
efforts of the meat board. Only a few more 
of consumption by each of us would 
be a contribution to our supply problem— 
and though the imports are 10 percent of the 
Supply, the domestic product is 90 percent. 
1 Iam enthused by the longer pull outlook 
or the beef business. Prospective population 
and the continued rising level of 
consumer income indicates that by 1970 
ony 6 years away) we will need in this 
85 untry some 25 percent more beef produc- 
on potential than we have at the present 
time. The tougher part of the outlook is 
Some intermediate years of adjustment—a 
when we have temporarily overproduced. 
it intermediate years will be less difficult 
all members of the beef team will keep 
the component problems in their proper per- 
a and work together to get the job 
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i Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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sert into the Record the text of a radio 
address by Mr. James Dull, coordinator 
for news and public affairs, station WELI, 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Dull delivered 
this address recently on his daily eve- 
ning program Point of View,” broad- 
cast over that station. 

The address deals with the problem of 
extending the educational benefits of the 
GI bill of rights to veterans who have 
served in our Armed Forces since 1955. 
It is one of the best presentations of the 
case of these so-called cold war veterans, 
who have served during peacetime. Mr. 
Dull informs me that after his broadcast 
“the mail and telephone response was 
impressive, the heaviest for any comment 
I have presented.” Which only proves 
the considerable interest in this matter 
and the need for extending these bene- 
fits to peacetime veterans. 

One of the arguments stressed by the 
author is the impact on the economy of 
the Nation by these World War II vet- 
erans who benefited under the GI bill 
of rights. There is no doubt that our 
skilled and trained manpower resources 
would be much less today were it not for 
the hundreds of thousands who were able 
to acquire such skills and training under 
that act. Extension of these benefits to 
peacetime veterans would go far in help- 
ing to solve the present shortage of 
skilled manpower in the country. 

I am pleased to insert this article into 
the Recorp and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Pornt or View 
(By Jim Dull, Radio Station WELI, New 
Haven Conn.) 

In less than two decades since the end 
of World War Two, America has moved into 
undreamed of accomplishments in space, 
medicine, research, technology, construction, 
and the arts. 

Where, once, promising students traveled 
to European schools to complete their edu- 
cation, now European students come to 
America. Yale, Harvard, MIT, Johns Hop- 
kins, and scores of other outstanding insti- 
tutions have made the United States the 
mecca for students seeking the most ad- 
vanced study. 

At least part of this educational explosion 
was the direct or indirect result of the 
changes forced upon the universities and 
colleges by the GI bills of rights at the end 
of the war. This, in addition, resulted in 
the introduction into American society of 
tens of thousands of newly educated men 
and women who were not only results but 
causes of the changes which overcame and 
transformed American society since 1945. 
The thousands of returning service men and 
women needed new homes. This was a need 
that had been building since the late 1920's. 
Finally the need for new housing in America 
could be contained no longer, and the GI 
bill allowed hundreds of thousands who have 
never owned homes to build or buy with 
minimal down payments and eas ymortgage 
payments. Much of America's postwar pros- 
perity resulted in the aftermath of the mas- 
sive homebuilding by America’s veterans. 

Then, when the Korean war came, Con- 
gress extended the GI bill to the thousands 
of service people who served between 1950 
and 1955. Again, both education and the 
economy received large scale stimulation at 
the same time America paid some of its debt 
to those who spent years of their lives stand- 
ing guard over the Nation's safety. 

But then, following the Korean GI bill, 
America did what it so often has done be- 
tore forgot ten its peacetime GI. 
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Since the expiration of the Korean bill, 
several million American men and women 
have served their country, some in extremely 
hazardous spots, but Congress has not seen 
any good reason to extend to them the same 
educational and home loan benefits that ac- 
crued to their predecessors. 

In peacetime America, with only an occa- 
sional crisis or an occasional dead American 
soldier, a great indifference greets the needs 
of the young man who happens to have 
served after 1955. There is no 
group pressing his interest; even the major 
veterans organizations have been lukewarm 
to the proposal. 

It is argued that since these so-called 
peacetime GI's serve in the absence of war, 
they are not entitled to any postservice 
benefits because they have faced no danger. 
Nonsense. Ask any of the GI's working in 
South Vietnam or the families of those killed 
in South Vietnam, or the families of those 
killed in the relatively peaceful Canal Zone. 
Ask any of the GI's who went to Lebanon, 
or to Little Rock, or who sweated out their 
recent wait on the Berlin autobahn. Ask 
any who have stood on alert during the 
major crises of the cold war, while diplomats 
argued in the UN. or exchanged notes, as 
in the Cuban situation of October 1962, or 
the Berlin crisis of 1961. Ask any of those 
reservists called to active duty in the fall 
of 1961. 

The GI who is drafted now or anytime 
stands just as ready to fight and die as any 
who went before him, and just as likely to 
fight as any drafted during World War II. 
It should be noted that a relatively small 
percentage of the 11 million service people of 
World War II actually did the fighting. 
Many faced only the same dangers that 
today’s GI faces—the potential threat 
that exists every minute of their service 
lives, and the heartbreak of being separated 
from loved ones with the disruption of nor- 
mal life. 

Granted that these are obligations a man 
owes to his country, but if America owes a 
debt to one, how can Congress ignore the 
legitimate obligation to the others? 

In addition to the deserved recognition of 
his sacrifice and the benefits the average 
peacetime GI would receive, one can cer- 
tainly not ignore the benefit to the Nation 
and to the economy from the resultant thou- 
sands of well-educated and well-trained men 
and women that will pour from colleges, 
universities, and trade schools. This is a 
time when America needs the greatest num- 
ber of well-educated and highly skilled citi- 
zens it can find to meet the challenges of the 
future. How can a conscientious nation 
leave this source of talent untapped? And 
in a time when the administration seeks to 
stimulate the economy, the impetus given 
by the thousands of peacetime GI's buying 
new homes would have a decided impact. 

In short, there is a great national need for 
a new GI bill for the millions of those Amer- 
icans who have served us in what can only 
be called relative peace, at best. There is a 
need and there is an obligation to show them 
our appreciation for the sacrifices they have 
made, whether they have served in a peace- 
ful England or an embattled Vietnam. No 
matter where they were or what they did, 
they stood ready. 

It is a job for all of us. This commentary 
will be sent to all of Connecticut's congres- 
sional delegation. Veterans’ groups, edu- 
cators, housing and finance leaders should 
help. Perhaps most effective of all, those 
millions who thus served our country, now 


gressmen. 

A large group of young Americans who 
have served their country is being sloughed 
off, and the Nation can't afford it. We can 
only change it by doing something about it. 
Why don't you? 
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Arbitrary Age Limits in Civilian 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention a letter writ- 
ten by a young Navy veteran of 20 years’ 
service, which I wish to share with other 
Senators and readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. It is a letter which is 
highly revealing of the difficulties which 
beset a man—and he is not the only 
one—who has given the years of his 
young manhood to the Armed Forces, 
when he seeks to enter the civilian labor 
force even though he is still not yet 40 
years of age. 

Mr. Max Ford, a resident of Lafayette, 
Ind., wrote his letter to Mr. Oscar Doob, 
who is the author of a syndicated col- 
umn on retirement, as a result of a col- 
umn by Mr. Doob which was published in 
the Indianapolis Star. A competent, 
Navy trained firefighter who has had 
charge of fire crews and fought fires suc- 
cessfully, he found that despite good 
physical condition, a job for which he 
was otherwise qualified was refused to 
him because an arbitrary age limit of 35 
was attached to the position even though, 
presumably, for those already employed 
this was not retirement age. 

Mr, President, the practice of employ- 
ers placing arbitrary age limits on posi- 
tions they are seeking to fill is a form of 
discrimination which is reprehensible, 
and all the more so when it prevents a 
veteran of our Armed Forces from secur- 
ing employment for which he is fully 
qualified. We encourage our young men 
not only to enlist but to serve out a term 
of years sufficient for them to qualify for 
retirement pay while still young enough, 
presumably, to have many active years 
in civilian employment. Then the ci- 
vilian employer not only says, “You're 
too old to start with us as a new em- 
ployee,” but he may even say, as Mr. 
Ford reported he was told, We don't 
hire anyone who is drawing a pension.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that if this 
situation is as widespread as I believe it 
well may be, it is one to which attention 
and perhaps even legislation should be 
directed 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Ford's letter to Mr. Doob be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dran Mr. Doos: After reading your column 
in the Sunday Star on “Retirement Joys 
and Jolts,“ I thought I should write you 
about my retirement jolts. As for retire- 
ment joys, I really don't have any. I hap- 
pen to be one of those military retirees, age 
39 


I retired from the Navy a year and a half 
ago at the age of 37. At that time I thought 
it a pretty young age. Since my discharge I 
have had two different Jobs and at the pres- 
ent I am unemployed because the latter job 
closed down. I cannot collect unemployment 
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because of my retirement pay, which 
amounts to about $42 a week before taxes. 
I have a wife and three children to support 
on this income, plus my wife's income, 
which amounts to about the same. 

When I first returned home from the 
service I started checking the want ads for 
work. This was my first retirement Jolt. 
Most every ad limits the age to 35 and under, 

Another jolt I received was a few months 
ago when I went to Purdue University and 
filled out an application for the newly form- 
ing fire department. Age limit there was 
also 35. However, I did get an interview 
with the fire chief who was forming the crew. 
I had to take a written test before the inter- 
view and was told I had made a good mark 
on the test. I was told that they would 
probably overlook the 3 years I was over the 
age limit because of the past experience I 
had with firefighting. Every Navy man is 
compelled to know firefighting procedures 
and also equipment, and is sent to school to 
learn it. I myself have been to schools. I 
have been in charge of fire crews and have 
fought fires successfully on numerous occa- 
sions. In fact, the Navy spent quite a bit 
of money on my training. The training that 
the crew is getting at Purdue is all based on 
Navy training and was set up by the Navy 
for Purdue. This same training I have had 
for 20 years. I was told by the fire chief 
that I had a good chance of getting on the 
crew. I was out of work for several weeks 
while waiting for them to call me, as they 
said they would. When they didn't call, I 
called them and was told that I was turned 
down because of my age. At 38 years young 
I was too old. I am in better physical con- 
dition than most men of my age, although 
my mental condition isn't going to be much 
good if I have to put up with retirement jolts 
like this much longer. I don't expect any- 
thing other than what's coming to me as an 
individual but if this is a sample of what’s 
coming to me because I gave 20 of the best 
years of my life to Uncle Sam, just as many 
others are doing now, then I think that 
something should be done about it. It's 
quite a jolt to be told that you are too old, 
especially at my age. 

Another instance at Purdue, that wonder- 
ful college that I help to flourish with my 
taxes: One of their employees empowered to 
hire people made the statement that he 
wouldn't hire anyone who was already draw- 
ing a pension. My taxes also help pay his 
salary. 

A friend of mine retired recently from the 
Air Force and is experiencing the same diffi- 
culty as I, so I know that it isn’t just my 
feelings. He's now thinking about going 
back into the service. If he's too old now, 
I hate to think what it would be like later 
when and if he decides to get out. At least, 
they don't tell you you're too old in the 
service. 

Why don’t they just lower the age to 15 for 
the boys going into the service so they can 
retire at 35 if they want to make a career of 
it? By that time, though, the age limit on 
employment probably will be 25—so I guess 
the ex-serviceman cannot win for losing. 

Is there really anything being done for 
people in our status or is it always going to 
be like this? If so, I think the men in there 
now with the intention of making the serv- 
ice a career should be told what to expect 
when their time is up. 

I enjoyed your column very much, as it hit 
the nail on the head. Maybe some respon- 
sible people will read your column, too, and 
I just hope they do some good. Thank you 
for your time, Mr. Doob, and keep up the 
good work. 

Max E. Foro. 


P.S.—Needless to say, I was in World War II 
over 3 years and in Korea and if there is a 
next one, I'll bet I'm not told that I'm too 


old. 
MEF. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
XTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oo (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Salute to Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief 
of Naval Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1964 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
has recently appeared in the Anderson 
Daily Mail, of Anderson, S. C., a full page 
Salute to Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief 
of Naval Operations. Admiral Me- 

d is one of Georgia's most distin- 
guished sons, and his mother still resides 
in my hometown of Winder, Ga., where 
his late father, the Reverend William B. 
McDonald, served as minister of the 
First Christian Church for a number of 
years. 

This article, written by Pat Young, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James Young, of 
Anderson, is an impressive and well de- 
Served tribute to this outstanding Amer- 
ican. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WITS Inscaimes Tas Scrout, or Honor To 
Tum DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN, ADM. Davin L. 
McDonatp 


In May 1963, Adm. David McDonald was 
Named by President John F. Kennedy as 
Chief of Naval Operations and as a member 
Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. With the stroke 
Of a pen the President had nominated a 
Native Georgian for the highest post in the 


Navy. 

Following congressional approval June 28, 
1963, Admiral McDonald lterally sailed to 
the Pentagon where new concepts in a dozen 
areas have lately been replacing some of the 
Freatest established traditions. 

A man with strong views of his own, Ad- 
miral McDonald, naval aviator, expert in 
Plans and policy at SHAPE, and former com- 
mander of the U.S. 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 

in a short period, has shown bril- 
lant leadership. 

In this top-ranking post he has many re- 
®ponsibilities broadly viewed as in two 
froups. In one group, as the ranking naval 
Suthority, he is respotnsible for the readiness 
Of 670,000 naval personnel, 870 ships, 7,200 
. rest of the huge naval estab- 
Ushmen 


Stag S naval member of the Joint Chiefs of 
chairman of that body the 


__ After high school in Maysville and Com- 
at pot he entered Riverside Military Academy 
, Ga. where he was graduated 
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in 1924. He entered the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, where he graduated with a 
B.S. degree on June 7, 1928. 

As a midshipman at the Naval Academy he 
won the Battalion Commander Medal as out- 
standing rifieman in the class of 1928. The 
trophy is awarded for excellence in practical 
and theoretical ordnance, Another mark of 
achievement was reached when he received 
the DAR sword for excellence in practical 
and theoretical seamanship, in his senior 


The Georgian’s naval career was the result 
of the gentle urging of an older friend, “who 
felt I would enjoy a career of service to my 
country. I had wanted to be a lawyer, but 
he convinced me that I should try the Naval 
Academy first and then, if I still wanted to be 
a lawyer, I could leave the Navy and go to 
law school.” 

Once he had decided to devote his life to 
the Navy, Admiral McDonald received some 
advice from a maiden aunt: “If you are 
bound and determined to stay in the Navy,” 
she told him, “very well. But please keep 
off the water and stay out of the air." He 
chose to disregard her advice, and went to 
sea on the battleships Mississippi and Colo- 
rado, and later became an aviator. 

Graduating from Annapolis, Ensign Mc- 

Donald spent 26 months of sea duty as junior 
officer. He received his first promotion to 
lieutenant (junior grade) in June 1931 and 
was designated a naval aviator in September 
that year. 
In June 1934, after 32 months as a pilot 
with Fighter Squadron 46 of the carrier U.S.S. 
Saratoga, McDonald was assigned to the 
aviation unit of the cruiser U.S.S. Detroit. In 
June 1935 he began a 3-year tour of shore 
duty as a flight instructor at Pensacola. On 
July 1, 1936, while on the teaching staff of 
the naval air station, he was advanced to full 
Ueutenant. 

From July 1936 to October 1941 he served 
as a pilot with Patrol Squadron 42, based 
first at Seattle and later in Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands. e 

At the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Lieutenant McDonald was serving 
as flag of the aircraft command of 
the Atlantic Fleet. Advanced to lieutenant 
commander January 1, 1942, he was re- 
assigned to Jacksonville, Fla. In the follow- 
ing May he was made flight training officer on 
the staff of the commander of the Naval Air 
Operational Command, and on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, he became full commander. 

In April 1944 Commander McDonald joined 
the carrier Esser in the Pacific as air and 
executive officer, During the battle of Leyte 
Gulf, McDonald was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal with Combat V“ and was given 
two letters of commendation with ribbon and 
star. He is also entitled to wear the ribbon 
for the Presidential unit citation awarded 
the Esser. x 

Promoted to captain on March 25, 1945, Mo- 
Donald was reassigned as operations officer at 
the Pacific Air Command, and continued in 
this post until June 1947 when he was called 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
Department in Washington. 

During the next 3 years he served as Di- 
rector of Military Requirements, aide to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, and 
aide to the Under Secretary of the Navy. 

In August 1950 he, was assigned to the Na- 
tional War College in Washington, where mil- 
itary officers are trained for extremely re- 


sponsible duties in the higher echelons of 
military commands. In 1950-51 he was 
placed in command of the carrier Mindoro. 
In July 1952 McDonald began a 2-year tour 
of duty as assistant chief of staff for opera- 
tions on the staff of commander in chief, 
Pacific Fleet. 

In July 1954, he took command of the 
carrier Coral Sea, While skipper, he learned 
of his selection to flag rank. As he recalls, 
“It was about 10 minutes before 8, when the 
exec met me on the quarterdeck, handed me 
a dispatch and said ‘Good morning, Admiral.’ 
That was the first I knew of my selection.” 

Returning to Washington for a 2-year as- 
signment as director of the air warfare divi- 
sion in the office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions he was permanently advanced to rear 
admiral on January 1, 1956. 

From November 1957 to October 1960 Rear 
Admiral McDonald was assigned to Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, as 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, under Air 
Force Gen. Lauris Norstad, now the presi- 
dent of Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 

A biographical sketch by the New York 
Times says that McDonald built a “reputa- 
tion as a master diplomat” during the 3 
years in this post. Although soft spoken 
to the point of reserve, he is described as 
“one of the toughest across-the-table opera- 
tors in uniform.” 

For 9 months beginning in October 1960 
McDonald became of Carrier 


as Chief of Naval Operations. 

McDonald became a vice admiral July 28, 
1961, and April 1. 1963, following his appoint- 
ment to succeed Adm. Harold Page Smith he 
was made a full admiral. His new com- 
mand gave him authority over U.S; naval 
forces in Europe, as well as U.S. naval forces 
.in the Eastern Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. McDonald was 28th in seniority on 
the list of vice admirals when he received a 
promotion to full admiral, a fact that was 
“enough to tip some old Navy hands that 
something big was in the wind.” 

This surmise was justified when President 
Kennedy announced the nomination of Da- 
vid McDonald to be Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions su Admiral Anderson, who had 
received a diplomatic assignment to Port- 


Before taking the office as the new Chief 
of Naval Operations he made a quick orien- 
tation tour of Asia and on his return re- 
ported that the Polaris-firing submarines 
would be operating in the Pacific within a 
year or earlier. 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
he was called as a witness before a Senate 
subcommittee conducting hearings on the 
recently concluded United States-British- 
Soviet nuclear test ban treaty. He joined 
with Army Gen. Earl G. Wheeler and Marine 
Corps Commandant Gen. David M. Shoup in 
emphasizing their endorsement of the treaty. 

A very likeable and personable man of 


miral McDonald always accentuates the 
positive,” although he has not been known 
as a hell-for-leather fighter. 

He enjoys his evenings at home in the 
admiral’s house, which is at the Naval Ob- 
servatory in Washington, with his wife, the 
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former Catherine Thompson, of Rochester, 
N.Y. They have two children, a daughter, 
now Mrs. R. L. Spear, of Los Angeles, and a 
son, Thomas H. McDonald, of Washington, a 
former bluejacket who spent his last 2 years 
in uniform as a trumpet teacher at the 
Navy's School of Music. : 

Tall and lean at 57, the admiral is 5 feet 
11 inches. Weighing in at about 155 pounds 
he enjoys dancing and modern music. 
Asked about special food preference he says, 
“I dislike soup and desserts. Soup is some- 
thing you eat when you don't expect to get 
enough for dinner and dessert is something 
you eat when you didn't.“ 

An avid golf enthusiast, he relaxes on a 
golf course. 

“Whenever possible I like to get out on 
the course with my wife. In London, we 
were fortunate enough to live right between 
two wonderful 18-hole golf courses.” 

He is a better than average golfer, scoring 
in the midseventies while stationed at Pearl 
Harbor after World War I. 

A brilliant diplomat, Admiral McDonald 
see a bright future for the Navy as Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

“The advent of the missile age has put 
a premium on mobility. In effect, it is the 
best defense against missile attack, and the 
Navy has plenty of it,” he observes. 

He also considers the Navy to be in a very 
strong position economically. 

“With increased emphasis on cost effec- 
tiveness the Navy's traditional efficiency will 
prove itself vitally important. I think we 
aré going to benefit from this emphasis. 

“I feel the present concern with the gold 
flow problem will enhance the Navy’s role in 
national defense,” he said. 


of the United States. 


Arms Reduction and Use of Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
prospect of safely cutting 25 percent 
from our military budget—the possibil- 
ity advanced recently by the distin- 
guished former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, Roswell Gilpatric—is welcome 
news for a nation and a world which has 
lived the last 25 years in a state of war 
and cold war. 

With weapons poised and capable of 
devastating the great urban centers of 
the Northern Hemisphere, of leaving a 
hundred million dead, and contamina- 
tion of the earth, the water, and the 
land—weapons which are capable of 
achieving this end several times over— 
any serious proposal to further turn 
down the arms race, consistent with our 
national security, must be pursued and 
encouraged. 

But as the New York Times has point- 
ed out in a brief but thoughtful editorial 
of March 30, welcome as this possibility 
may be there is the disturbing factor 
that we have “no comprehensive plans 
for dealing with the economic disloca- 
tions that are bound to accompany any 
rapid cutback in military outlays.” 
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The Times has gone on to suggest that 
a large part of the funds saved in a 
defense cutback should be devoted to a 
new kind of war—the war on poverty. 
This is not only an excellent sugges- 
tion—not only would it contribute ef- 
fectively to the national welfare and 
security—but it further emphasizes the 
need for serious attention and action on 
the problem of economic conversion. 

The article from the New York Times 
follows: 

REDEPLOYING ARMS FUNDS 


The possibility that by 1970 our military 
budget could safely be cut by nearly $13 
billion a year has been suggested by Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. His estimate of a 25 percent re- 
duction in present spending, made in the 
April issue of Foreign Affairs, assumes a con- 
tinued easing of tensions between the United 
States and Russia. But it is not predicated 
on any basic shift in the world situation or 
on a formal accord for limiting arms. 

Mr. Gilpatric’s forecast—reflecting as it 
does an intimate knowledge of our defense 
costs and capabilities—is a welcome indica- 
tion that the small cuts already made in our 
staggering arms program may soon become 
much more substantial. The only disturb- 
ing aspect in this possibility, so earnestly 
desired over a quarter-century of war and 
cold war, is that we still have no compre- 
hensive plans for dealing with the economic 
dislocations that are bound to accompany 
any rapid cutback in military outlays. 

One highly beneficial instrument for cush- 
ioning the transition would be a decision 
now, as a matter of conscious national pol- 
icy, that a large part of the funds released 
from defense requirements would be invest- 
ed in the war to which President Johnson 
has just committed this country—the war 
against poverty. The chief limiting element 
in this assault on human distress and social 
decay is the modesty of the means allocated 
to its prosecution. Putting dollars no long- 
er needed for arms into better schools, bet- 
ter health facilities, better housing and 
other measures for national tmprovement 
would be a major contribution to the 
defense of America. 


Knowledge and Understanding Will Win 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day, I had the pleasant task of reading 
an editorial published in the Weiser 
(Idaho) American, urging the use of 
knowledge and understanding as a means 
of solving our Nation’s problems. 

At a time when each of our congres- 
sional offices is being bombarded with 
mail from impatient citizens demanding 
immediate answers to complex probiems, 
an editorial of this nature is most wel- 
come. It also indicates a keen awareness 
of the paper’s publisher, Harry N. Nel- 


son, of what is needed if America is to- 


remain as a leading participant in the 
world community. 

As long as men and nations are of dif- 
ferent minds and temperament, we may 
as well make up our minds that there 
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will be no final solution or an easy, magic 
shortcut to the settlement of our prob- 
lems. Our best is to continue to inch 
forward toward what we feel is a right 
and just solution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Recor this 
editorial printed on Monday, March 23, 
1964, in the Weiser-American entitled 
“Knowledge and Understanding Will 
Win": 

KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING WILL WIN 


Americans today are subjected to a relent- 
less flow of opinions and information about 
the state of their Nation and the world dur- 
ing this war with communism. 

While there are real reasons for concern 
as there is in any war, there is also need for 
faith. There is no call for frantic fits of 
worry. 

Conditions are usually presented by speak- 
ers and writers as black or white while in 
most cases they are grays of various shades. 

Western nations that formerly lined up 
with the United States, but are now going 
their own way isn't totally black. While 
these nations aren’t upholding freedom to 
the extent we think they should, it doesn't 
follow that they are totally against us and 
the principles of freedom. 

The Communist world is splitting up, too, 
but that isn’t all white because their pur- 
pose is still to dominate the world, although 
there is disagreement on how it should be 
done. Their strength, much more than the 
free world, lies in complete unity and their 
progress will be seriously retarded by coun- 
tries taking different paths. 

The answer, of course, is knowledge and 
understanding followed by firm stands on 
what, we the people, want our country to do 
about the many situations. 

Search out as many of the unknown fac- 
tors as possible that exist in every situation. 
Ask your congressional representatives for 
information and tell them what you think 
this country should do about Vietnam, Cuba, 
Panama, and other trouble spots, 

The Communist seminars recently pre- 
sented here gave many proven facts, which 
should be considered as the basis for further 
understanding and definite action, 

Giving up to worry can only lead to defeat. 
Our situation is grayer than it was, but not 
black, which means that freedom will still 
win if we have the courage to act for what 
is right, but that right must be based on 
knowledge and understanding. 


Useful Challenge to Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


5 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hornets nest stirred up by Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT’sS thoughtful challenge to the fixed 
positions, or sacred cows, of our foreign 
policy has tended to obscure its real value 
and importance which is to prod us into 
rethinking and reevaluating where we 
are, what we are trying to do, and how 
well we are doing it. 

For what Senator FULBRIGHT has said 
in essence is that the world of today is 
substantially different from that which 
existed at the close of World War I or 
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the Korean conflict; that we should stop 
longing for the things we are not pre- 
Pared to pay for, to examine the illusions 
we have too long taken for granted. 

As the New York Times editorial of 
March 29 makes clear, there is no need 
to agree with every detail of his speech. 
But as the editorial so correctly goes on: 

Statesmen can no more fight an old war 
than can military leaders. In politics as in 
War, maginot lines are fatal. Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT courageously blasted away at some 
fixed positions in American foreign policy. 
The United States will be the better for it. 


Mr. Speaker, this New York Times edi- 

torial helps to place this important ad- 

important contribution to our 

National thinking—in proper -perspec- 

tive and I commend it to our colleagues: 
SENATOR FULBRIGHT’s CHALLENGE 

Senator Fousricur has stirred things up— 
always a thing to do in this contented, 
affiuent Nation. Any speech that could jar 
the complacent, rigid thinking of much of 
Contemporary American foreign policy de- 
Serves commendation for that accomplish- 
ment alone. 

History may say that the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee made u 
great speech to an empty Senate last week. 

was no need to agree with every detail 
Of it to recognize that Government officials, 
diplomats of all countries and political sci- 
*ntists everywhere will be discussing the im- 
plications of Mr. Futpsicut’s address for 
months, Secretary Rusk already has com- 
Mended it as “thoughtful and thought pro- 
voking.“ 

To be “historic,” a speech has to express 
thinking that is bold, unorthodox and in ad- 
vance of ita time. President Franklin D. 

t's “Quarantine Speech” of October 
5. 1937, was historic in that sense. It is a 
little too soon to say, but it is very likely 
that President Kennedy's “Strategy of Peace” 
eech at the American University on June 
10, 1963, will be placed in this great category. 
Those two addresses had the advantage of 
Concentrating on single; overwhelmingly im- 
Portant topics. 

Senator Fuusricur'’s speech was so wide 
eins in the subjects, ideas, and countries 

discussed that it will take some time to 
Pass a considered judgment on every point. 

the speech made the impact it did 
because of the simple fact that the Senator 
Struck at our most sensitive points of foreign 
Conflict and at ideas (he called them “cher- 
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ished myths”) that have become like sacred 
cows in our political religion. 

Moreover, the timing of the speech was 
shrewdly gaged. Recently other addresses by 
American leaders have also impressed the 
world, as well as American opinion, for their 
forthrightness and their freshness, including 
Ambassador Stevenson's Hammarskjold Me- 
morial Lecture at Princeton a few days ago, 
Husert HUMPHREY'S Senate speech in de- 
fense of the Kennedy policies in Latin Amer- 
ica, and President Johnson's talk to the trade 
unionists in which he called for “reasoned 
agreement instead of ready aggression” in 
American foreign policies. 

These speakers all had one thing in com- 
mon—a recognition of the fact that the world 
of today is a new, different, dynamic, revolu- 
tionary world. The great power blocs have 
lost some of their solidity. The factors that 
gave the United States and the Soviet Union 
overwhelming predominance in their respec- 
tive sectors of the cold war are changed. 
The lines of battle are blurred. 

Statesmen can no more fight an old war 
than can military leaders. In politics as in 
war, maginot lines are fatal Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT courageously blasted away at some 
fixed positions in American foreign policy. 
The United States will be the better for it. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports ar 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdeslers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documenta and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). q 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


Directory. No sale shall be made 
. ie (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the SS 
Hope has represented for some time now 
the eternal spirit of the good Samaritan 
that has always run deep in the Ameri- 
Can people. This magnificent hospital 
ship is staffed by volunteer doctors for 
2 months at a time. Its equipment was 
Obtained by public contributions and it 
is maintained in the same manner. Dr. 
Charles Stern, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
recently completed a tour of duty on the 
SS Hope at Guayaquil, Ecuador. An ac- 
count of his experience appeared in the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader of February 
23, 1964. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


(By John Beardsley) 

Dr. Charles Stern steod on the hotel 

y and watched the large, white ship 
Moving slowly upriver. 

Tal other doctors were with the Sioux 

obstetrician, all of them waiting for 

ship. They weren't going any- 
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ttered spots in the United States to 
ty on the west coast of South America 
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craft the harbor. Painted 
On its hull, in large black letters, was the 
word Hope.“ 
TWO-MONTH STAY 


Later that mid-December day, Dr. Stern 
boarded the hospital ship SS Hope and em- 
on a 2-month tour of medical duty 
du a ship that didn’t sail, dispensing medi- 
Cal aid and know-how to a people he had 
never seen before. 
Back home now, Dr. Stern sat in the den 
his home in Riverview Heights and re- 


counted many of the impressions and details 


is a former Navy hospital ship, 
U.S.S. Constellation, that saw service dur- 
the Korean conflict and was then 
panes into mothballs. 
ew years ago, a Washington, D.C., in- 
ternist, Dr, 


dedicated to bringing medical hel 
p to the 
Poor and needy in the world. 
The foundation bought the Hope from the 
vornment, used donated money and equip- 
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ment to outfit it and turn it into a modern, 
200-bed floating hospital. 

The first year, SS Hope was in Vietnam. 
Last year, the ship stayed in Peru. It will 
leave Ecuador in September this year, go to 
Panama for some repairs and new equip- 
ment, then head for Africa's Republic of 
Guinea. 

THIRTY AT A TIME 


There are about 30 U.S, doctors on the 
Hope, said Dr. Stern. Almost all are physi- 
cians with private practice who give 2 
months of their time, without pay, to work- 
ing on the ship. 

When one group leaves, another group 
takes its place. The doctors, of course, re- 
ceive room and board on the ship, plus 
travel expenses if they stay the full 2 
months. 

A permanent staff of technicians, physio- 
therapists, nurses, and administrative per- 
sonnel sign up for a year and receive sal- 
aries, though not as much as they could 
make in the States for similar work, said Dr. 
Stern. 

U.S. drug firms donate all the drugs used 
in the Hope’s work. And manufacturers do- 
nate the equipment. Before the Hope put in 
at Guayaquil, sald Dr. Stern, General Elec- 
tric had installed a complete, new X-ray 
unit, 

The ship, he said, is operated by the Grace 
Lines, which brought to mind an anecdote: 

The ship's purser was a man named Wil- 
liam Kooiman from Pipestone, Minn. One 
day during Dr. Stern's tour of duty Kooiman 
received word his father was in Sioux Valley 
Hospital here. A strange coincidence, per- 


haps? 
FROM TWIN CITIES 

On the good-will hospital, the staff worked 
hard, said Dr. Stern. He and two doctors 
from the Twin Cities comprised the d 
ment of obstetrics and gynecology, and their 
schedule went something like this: 

They had gynecological surgery two times 
a week. 

They conducted classes for Ecuadoran in- 
terns and doctors on the ship. 

Three times a week, they conducted clin- 
los and made ward rounds at Guayaqull’s 
Maternidad “Enrique O. Sotomayor,” a large 
maternity hospital. 

Two times a week, they visited the Luis 
Vernaza General Hospital in the city. 

In addition, the Hope set up two clinics 
of its own—one in Duran, a small town across 
the river from Guayaquil; the other in the 
barios (slums) of the port city. 

In Duran, Dr. Stern and his coworkers saw 
prenatal cases twice a week and gynecology 
cases once a week. 

In the barios clinic, they saw all cases. 

The SS Hope, said Dr. Stern, limits its 
services to the indigent, and an Ecuadoran 
Hope Committee, set up before the ship 
arrived, screened and recommended all pa- 
tients. 

But the definition of “indigent” can vary, 
quipped Dr, Stern. In Cuenca, a mountain 
city about the size of Sioux Falls in south- 
east Ecuador, he said he met persons for 
whom “the definition of indigent was any 
person who couldn't go to the United States 
for medical care.” 

Despite the work, there was also time to 
meet people and see some of the country. 

“You don't know what hospitality is until 
you have been down there,” Dr. Stern re- 
marked, 


One day just before Christmas, Dr. Stern 
said, the three obstetricians from the ship 
were guests at a program given for them 
by doctors at the Maternidad, and the three 
were given genuine Ecuadoran “panama” 
hats. He learned then and there that Ecu- 
ador is the true home of the popular 
“panama.” 

One American doctor told Stern that in 
the 2 months he was in Ecuador he made 
more close friends then he ever had in his 
hometown. 

SENSE OF CULTURE 

On a trip to Quito, Ecuador's capital and 
a city that was ancient before the Spaniards 
arrived, Dr. Stern noticed a remarkable dif- 
ference from Guayaquil. Quito is in the 
Andes, 9,000 feet above sea level, but more 
than the obvious change in atmosphere, said 
Dr. Stern, there was a distinct sense of cul- 
ture in the city, a feeling of something old 
and revered. 

When he went to Cuenca, Dr. Stern said 
the only Americans he saw were Peace Corps 
members—there were no tourists. Cuenca, 
he said, is a conservative, native mountain 
town, and it has a cathedral the residents 
have been working on for 70 years—and it's 
not finished. 

Dr. Stern naturally gained many impres- 
sions from the places he saw, the persons he 
treated and the people he met. 

He is positive that such a program as the 
SS Hope is good for American doctors. And 
the recognition such service gives to the 
needs of other people is a major asset. 

“These people (in Ecuador and Latin 
America) for years have felt inferior to us, 
and they clamor for recognition,” he said. 

“When you see conditions among the poor 
in Latin America,” he said, “you can under- 
stand the reason for Castro, and you can 
see why there will be more Castros,” 

WELCOMED OPPORTUNITY 

When did Dr. Stern become interested in 
the Hope program? 

“I think one is always interested.” he an- 
swered, “and one waits for the opportunity.” 

He said a close friend of his, a plastic sur- 
geon from Miami, worked on the Hope when 
it was in Peru. This friend's comments, 
wees She gs Rent food tga 

uty. 

And now interested in spreading, said Dr. 
Stern. An Aberdeen dentist, Dr. Charles 
Kelly, will be on the next rotation staff of 
the ship. And a Sioux City doctor, Robert 
H. McBride, is presently on board. 

Although it is good to be home, said Dr. 
Stern, he will never forget the 88 Hope, 
brightly lit at night, its whiteness gleaming 
against the dark—a lighted symbol of help. 


Urban Renewal Helps Win All America 
City Award for Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 
Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
Minneapolis, Minn., is being given one 
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of the coveted awards as an All America 
City. The successful urban renewal pro- 
grams in Minneapolis played a large part 
in this award. 

Arthur Naftalin, mayor of Minne- 
apolis, spoke to the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce recently about how Minne- 
apolis has made such progress in revital- 
izing the downtown area and renewing 
large sections of the city. 

Support by the chamber of commerce, 
labor, the press, government officials, and 
citizens groups of all kinds has helped 
make the Minneapolis programs success- 
ful. My colleagues may be interested in 
excertps from the story told at Omaha by 
Mayor Naftalin, as we consider legisla- 
tion for extending this vital program: 

TRR MINNEAPOLIS Story: PROGRESS IN 

REDEVELOPMENT 
(An address by Arthur Naftalin, mayor of 
Minneapolis) 

It is a great pleasure for me to accept your 
invitation to describe the progress we have 
been making in Minneapolis with our pro- 
grams of urban renewal, rehabilitation, and 
redevelopment, programs which are revitaliz- 
ing our downtown area and renewing vast 
sections of our city. In the early stages of 
renewal there were fears that the entire pro- 
gram represented governmental encroach- 
ment on private enterprise. Today, however, 
businessmen in Minneapolis are clearly con- 
vinced that redevelopment represents an ef- 
fective blending of public and private enter- 
prise. In Minneapolis the success of these 
programs has won fully the support and con- 
fidence of our business community and the 
full backing and cooperation of the. labor 
movement, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SUPPORT 

Specifically, our Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce is officially and enthusiastically on 
record for the continuance and enlargement 
of all the programs, including those that pro- 
vide low-rent public housing for the elderly 
and for the low-income families. Our cham- 


opment 
sion in our planning for the future. 
THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis, with a population of 484,000, 
is the core of a metropolitan area of some 
1,500,000 persons. Our city is in good condi- 
tion as compared to other central cities of 
comparable size. It is a regional, financial, 
and wholesale trade center. The central 


limits, connected by an excellent park sys- 

is the result of farseeing planning in 
early history of the city. The city's lakes 
park system have contributed to the 
development of sound residential areas, 
Moreover, many of the older neighborhoods 
are neat and well kept. These neighbor- 
hoods are supported by adequate community 
facilities, public and private. 

URBAN BLIGHT 

Minneapolis, however, has not been able 
to escape typical problems of urban blight, 
Like many cities, the blight starts from poor 
planning in past years, such as houses placed 
too close together and mixed land uses re- 
sulting from strip commercial zoning. This, 
in turn, results in gradual delapidation of 
structures, and changes in land use to the 
point where clearance and redevelopment is 
necessary. 

To combat these problems, the State of 
Minnesota was among the early States to 
adopt comprehensive housing and redevelop- 
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ment legislation. The Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority in Minneapolis, which 
was created immediately after the passage of 
Municipal Housing and Redevelopment Act 
of 1947, has two functions: low-rent housing 
and urban renewal, 

HI-LO PROJECT 


The first urban renewal action was the 
Hi-Lo Development in northeast Minneap- 
olis. The program involving the grading 
of high hills and the filling of low, swampy 
areas and replatting the area for develop- 
ment. It involves predominately single- 
family homes. The area had been dormant 
and was adversely affecting the development 
of the surrounding area. At a net cost of 
$27,000, the land was purchased, regraded, 
platted into lots; sold, and developed as a 
normal single-family home area of the city. 
With an investment of $27,000, the city is 
now obtaining some $31,000 a year in addi- 
tional tax revenue and the project has had 
an important effect on the continuing de- 
velopment and improvement of the sur- 
rounding area, 

GLENWOOD PROJECT 


Having had some experience in renewal 
activity, Minneapolis next undertook to clear 
and rebuild what is known as the Glenwood 
area. This area of 180 acres was one of the 
worst problem areas in the city, and, at the 
time it was undertaken in 1956, was among 
the largest. redevelopment projects in the 
country. The Glenwood area, now almost 
completed, has resulted in some $20 million 
in construction representing a new commu- 
nity of residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial development, including the construc- 
tion of 470 low-rent housing units, and an 
88-unit tower for elderly occupancy. The 
Glenwood area is now expected to pay taxes 
to the city 2½ times the taxes before rede - 
velopment. This was accomplished at a net 
project cost of $8,500,000, of which $2,800,000 
was pald by the city of Minneapolis. 

GATEWAY CENTER PROJECT 


The most exciting and dramatic redevelop- 
ment project in our city is the downtown 
Gateway Center area, a 70-acre development 
project in the heart of downtown Minneap- 
olis, Before the initiation of the project, 
the Gateway Center was one of the largest 
skid row areas in any city of comparable size. 
The area housed some 3,500 single men in a 
setting of alcoholism, disease, and crime. 
Earlier attempts to overcome the impact of 
the skid-row environment had failed, and 
only the areawide plan for the area, made 
possible by urban renewal, was finally able 
to bring to fruition the efforts of over two 
generations. : 

GATEWAY CENTER PLANNING 


With urban renewal a possibility, business 
and civic leadership joined in an all-out ef- 
fort to make Gateway Center areality. First, 
a civic center association was formed. After 
some study, the association proposed a strip 
of civic buildings along 4th Street between 
the central business district and Gateway 
Center designed to be either a buffer between 
the two central business districts and the old 
lower loop, or better yet, a catalyst for Gate- 
way. This plan was supported by city officials 
and downtown business leaders. When plan- 
ning of the Gateway Center project was tni- 
tiated by the authority in 1956, there was ac- 
tive support from the chamber of commerce 
through its Lower Loop committee and the 
downtown council through its development 
committee as well as general support from 
labor and civic leadership throughout the 
city. The objective of the redevelopment was 
to develop the area for single purpose office 
use and related functions that would support 
rather than compete with the heart of the 
downtown area, and so designed to take ad- 
vantage of future proposals for pedestrian 
use of the Nicollet Avenue as the main retail 
street, the preservation of the Gateway Park 
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as an entrance to the downtown area, and 
potential development of the river front 
area. 


EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN PUBLIC 
BUILDING 


A key to the rapid and successful market- 
ing and development of the project was the 
decision of Minneapolis and the various 
boards, the State of Minnesota, and the Fed- 
eral Government te construct a series of pub- 
lic buildings along the 4th Street boundary 
of the project adjoining the downtown area. 
Because of this decision, some $18 million 
of public construction was essentially com- 
pleted at the time the Gateway Center land 
was available for marketing. This provided 
the anchor of private investment in the area. 
The new public buildings included the new 
Public Health Center Building, a new city 
library, a new Federal Courts Building, a 
new building of Minnesota Division of Em- 
ployment Security, and à city parking garage. 

SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS IN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION 


As a result, a proposal was recelved and 
accepted for development of the entire Gate- 
way Center area totaling some $60 million in 
private construction even before much of the 
land had been acquired. When complete, a 
view from the Mississippi River, looking back 
at the downtown areca, will show a develop- 
ment of 1,500 units of tower apartments 
along the riverfront, joining a new Gateway 
Park, and a new home office of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. Other 
major developments are a new $10 million 
Sheraton. Hotel, a new office building for 
Northern States Power Co., a local office of 
the International Business Machines Co., 
the development of a special center of res- 
taurants, special shops and consulate offices 
of Scandinavian governments under the 
theme of a Scandinavian Center as a focal 
point of the area, and a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration building of the Fedcral Gov- 
ernment. 

TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS IN 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION DOWNTOWN 


In addition to these improvements, the 
project has also stimulated new private con- 
struction and improvements in the adjacent 
central business district, estimated at $280 
million. Business leaders attribute this new 
vitality largely to the Gateway proposals 
that gave a new confidence in the future of 
downtown. Most significant are the new 
First National Bank Building and the ¢22 
million North Star Center. The improve- 
ments within the area will provide the city 
an increase in tax revenue of approximately 
#1,500,000 per year as compared to a local 
cost of a little over $4 million and a Federal 
cost of approximately $12,500,000. 

NEIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL 


In addition to the redevelopment type of 
urban renewal project, the city is undertak- 
ing an extensive program of neighborhood 
rehabilitation. A number of neighborhoods 
contain well-maintained structures and 
even some new development, but are inter- 
spersed with mixed land uses and declining 
dilapidated buildings which, if allowed to 
continue, will insure the rapid decline of 
these areas to the point where future rede- 
velopment will be necessary. The first of 
these projects, the Harrison renewal project, 
a 150-acre area west of Glenwood, is enter- 
ing the development stage this spring. This 
plan proposes a program of home improve- 
ment for some 500 to 600 of the 723 struc- 
tures in the area, acquisition of some 93 
properties, and physical improvements in- 
cluding highway, park improvements, and 
the development of a new commercial cen- 
ter. Several other large neighborhood re- 
newal plans are under study, including a 
750-acre area in the Near North Side, two 
areas over 300 acres each in Northeast and 
South Minneapolis called the St. Anthony 
and Seward areas. 
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LOW-RENT HOUSING 

The city of Minneapolis has also under- 
taken, simultaneously with urban renewal, 
an extensive program of low-rent housing 
to meet the needs of ‘low-income families 
and families displaced by public action. 
This housing development has been carefully 
Coordinated with urban renewal to accom- 
plish the renewal of areas of this city as well 
as to provide for the needs of low-income 
families. 

Some 735 units of low-rent housing were 
developed in connection with the Glenwood 
renewal plan. The city has just completed a 
1,055-unit program of housing for the elder- 
ly on scattered sites, and an additional 750 
Units are programed. These sites have been 
Selected to remove spots of blight within the 
neighborhood in which they are located and 
to influence positively the improvement of 
Surrounding areas, Several high-rise struc- 
tures are expected to bring about private 
Construction of apartments in these close-in 
neighborhoods in accordance with the long- 
range goals of the city. Several of the sites 
have been chosen in blighted neighborhoods 
Where they are expected to influence the up- 
Frading of the neighborhood, 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


One of the first elderly housing develop- 
Ments was a 24-unit 1-story development on 
vacant land adjoining an existing housing 
Project in North Minneapolis. Three small 
Sites were also selected in Northeast Minne- 
®polia by the neighborhood and in each case 

dilapidated structures and provided 
for improyement to an area which was other- 
Wise in good condition, As a result of this 
Study, the neighborhood in turn asked for a 
Tehabilitation program for complete renewal 
Of the neighborhood, Sites for these apart- 
ments included badly blighted structures, 
Which would otherwise have been subject to 
Tedevelopment; again, accomplishing renewal 
2 well as needed housing accommodations 
Or the elderly, The largest single develop- 
ment is the Cedar Hi Apartments, three 10- 
Story towers, housing some 348 units, which 
are again expected to influence the improve- 
Ment of a neighborhood being rapidly ex- 
rented for the university and institutional 


COMMUNITY EFFORT AND COOPERATION 


There are a number of factors that have 
2 this project possible. First, the many 
= ysicai and economic advantages of our 

ty which I have previously recited have con- 
a buted to the maintenance of our city as 

good place to live and work and a determi- 
nation to maintain and develop these adyan- 
in the face of typical problems of age 

And blight. We have also been fortunate to 
eae Many able and dedicated people inside 

d outside of city government who have 
th, ed continuously and constructively in 

ese activities. 
hae also exists a spirit of cooperation 

een leadership in business, civic, labor 
ec ntgatione and the various agencies of 
3 government itself. The Gateway Center 
oe ject in particular has cemented this kind 
ti Working relationship which will help to 
tonne the continuing success in citywide 
&-range planning and development, 
NECESSITY FOR FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION 
The n 


ecessity for cooperation and joint 
Bas teipa tion vy business and 8 
x ti broadly recognized. In this regard, 
hor d like to point out also the necessity 
See Only for local government participation 
tlet Particularly for Federal financial par- 
Patton. Basic problems such as urban 
men portation, housing, 
8 and rehabilitation are problems of ma- 
the concern that cannot be remedied within 
8 resources available to our city. 
€ use of Federal aids has been recognized 


aß good business in our city, as illustrated 
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by the $12 million Federal investment in our 
Gateway Center which has been the catalyst 
fer some $80 million of construction within 
the project and perhaps for several times 
that amount in the central business district 
as a whole. The press in our city has done 
a constructive job of interpreting public 
programs of housing and urban renewal and 
has generally given strong support to sound 
programs of community improvement. 
FUTURE EXPANSION OF COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT 


As we look to the future, we expect con- 
tinued expansion of community improve- 
ment in Minneapolis as a comprehensive pro- 
gram; community-wide in scope. To this 
end, we are currently undertaking with Fed- 
eral assistance under the direction of our 
Planhing Commission a $750,000 study to 
develop such a citywide improvement plan 
covering not only urban renewal but the 
whole scope of public improvements. Our 
Twin Cities Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion in cooperation with the State Highway 
Department, the Planning Commissions of 
our Twin Cities and representatives of the 
seven-county metropolitan area are under- 
taking a $1,500,000 mass transportation study 
to provide metropolitan-wide answers to this 
vital problem. . 


SEVEN SPECIFIC BENEFITS TO THE COMMUNITY 


In summiary, our experience In Minneapolis 
with redevelopment is benefiting our com- 
munity in at least seven specific ways: 

1. It is preserving and revitalizing our 
downtown. With the Gateway project serv- 
ing as the impetus, public and private en- 
terprise are investing more than $100 million 
in the loop ares, bringing new vitality to 
the center of the city and enhancing the at- 
tractiveness and convenience of the entire 
community. 

2. Major new properties are being added 
to the tax rolls and existing properties are 
enjoying increased values as the result of 
these programs. At a time when the city 
so desperately needs an enlarged tax base 
the redevelopment program has been of ma- 
jor importance by adding so significantly 
to the overall property values of the com- 
munity. 

3. Along with increased property values 
has come a dramatic and marked improve- 
ment in the tax return to the city. Redevel- 
oped areas that formerly held blighted hous- 
ing or marginal businesses will return in 
the form of revenue as much as five times 
what they did prior to redevelopment. 

4. To enhanced property values and in- 
creased tax return must be added the addi- 
tional advantage of reduced cost in govern- 
ment services to the redeveloped areas. Our 
experience clearly shows that after redevel- 
opment the cost of police and fire protection 
drops sharply, bringing with it major savings 
to the taxpayer. 

5. The social gains cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, but their significance 
is of even greater importance than the gains 
to property values and tax returns. The 
clearance of blight, the rehabilitation of 
neighborhoods, the planning of needed pub- 
lic improvements such as schools and parks, 
and the construction of public housing units 
for the elderly and low-income families are 
combining to help us attack the problems 
of poverty and substandard living condi- 
tions. These are indispensable dimensions 
of overall community redevelopment. 

6. Obviously, a major gain that results 
from redevelopment is the immediate spurt 
to the economy in the form of new jobs and 
new construction which in turn generates 
en business opportunities, creating 
still additional jobs and investment oppor- 
tunities. 

7. Finally, redevelopment has opened for 
us large new creative opportunities in s total 
community sense. It has enabled us to dis- 
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coyer our city, to identify our strengths and 
our weaknesses, to maximize the positive 
values associated with strong neighborhoods 
and, at the same time, to reach those stub- 
born problems that breed delinquency, 
poverty, poor health, and other social de- 
ficiencies. 

Every American city faces extremely difi- 
cult problems for the future. The crush of 
population, the demand for increased sery- 
ices, the need for improved education 
(which is closely related to adequate hous- 
ing and an effective tax base) and the prob- 
lems of traffic congestion, water and air pol- 
lution—these, and other problems, add up 
to the absolute necessity that every city seek 
an intelligent approach to its future needs. 
Our experience in Minneapolis shows con- 
clusively that programs of community re- 
development are indispensable in facing our 
future. 


A New Canal—Dig It or Atom-Blast It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 3, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, in the 
context of the discussion on the need for 
a new Atlantic-Pacific sea-level canal in 
Latin America, I should like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to a perceptive arti- 
cle by Mr. William C. Daffron, from the 
March 9 Washington World. 

Mr. Daffron’s article concerns the 
comments of Mr. William H. Bauer, of 
Port Lavaca, Tex., president of the Bauer 
Dredging Co., who is convinced that con- 
ventional methods could be better em- 
ployed in digging a new two-ocean wat- 
erway, rather than to use nuclear 
power. 

The thrust of the article by Mr. Daf- 
fron is that the protagonists of the nu- 
clear construction theory either disre- 
gard the debilitating effects of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty on possibilities for 
peaceful uses of atomic power or fall 
to acknowledge that anywhere from 5 to 
10 years of research might be required 
to develop a nuclear program sophisti- 
cated enough to be economical, safe, and 
feasible in digging a massive waterway. 

Although I do not concur in Mr, 
Bauer's apparent preference for interna- 
tional control over the canal that will 
eventually replace the Panama waterway, 
I do, nevertheless, feel that his views on’ 
the possibility of digging a second canal 
with conventional means merits study by 
our policymakers. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by reporter Daf- 
fron be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: THE New Canat—DIc 
Ir on Atom-Biast Ir? AEC Concepes Nú- 
CLEAR METHOD Micut Rraum A WHOLE 
DECADE 


(By William C. Daffron) 
A new Atlantic-Pacific ship canal across 
Central America can be completed by con- 
ventional methods in less time than it will 
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take the Atomic Energy Commission to de- 
velop nuclear canal-excavating techniques, 

Thus Engineer William H. Bauer of Port 
Lavaca, Tex., draws the line on how the pro- 
posed second ocean-to-ocean canal in Latin 
America should be built. Bauer is president 
of the Bauer Dredging Co. 

“A great deal of the engineering work has 
been completed and when the final site se- 
lection has been made, there is no reason 
why a sea-level waterway cannot be ready 
for operation within 6 years,” he said. 

“It can be completed in less time, if the 
Government wants it to be done that way, 
This does not mean a higher overall con- 
struction cost; it just means bringing in 
more men,” Bauer added. fr 

“Industry has always met the demands of 
Government eventually, whether it be during 
a war or in peacetime, 

“The present situation in Latin America 
can change overnight and I am frankly 
afraid it will worsen before it gets better, 
There has been talk of a need for a second 
canal for some time. The crisis in Panama 
just hastened matters,” he said. 


Last month, Bauer challenged the state- 


ment of Dr. Gerald W. Johnson, director of 
the AEC’s Project Plowshare, after a maga- 
‘zine quoted Dr. Johnson as saying that if 
nuclear explosives were used in a string“ a 
smooth-bottomed ditch would result, 

Bauer said at the time: “I know enough 
about Project Plowshare to know Dr. John- 
son cannot support his statement with 
proven performance.” Bauer said, “such a 
blast as he proposes might rip a cut but it 
would still require conventional dirt movers 
to cut a template and remove the dirt and 
rock to a point where it would not slip back 
into the ditch.” 

The testimony of Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
AO Chairman, and Dr. Johnson before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy last month bore out Bauer's chal- 
lenge and set up a timetable. 

Dr. Seaborg estimated it would take about 
5 years to do the technical work required, 
even proceeding at the optimum rate with- 
out a treaty and without budget problems. 

Dr. Johnson added 2 to 5 more years to 
this estimate for producing and stockpiling 
the few hundred nuclear devices needed, 

Both AEC officials conceded under com- 
mittee probing that the AEC's nuclear ex- 
plosive program was not getting maximum 
budget support. 

They also admitted that AEC was told to 

one major cratering experiment and 
to scale down another experiment scheduled 
for this year. 

The administration apparently is uncer- 
tain what effect the test ban treaty has on 
cratering ts. x 

Committee Chairman JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, summarized the 
testimony of the AEC officials: 

“Many knowledgeable persons, including 
some Congressmen, think that a new canal 
to replace the Panama Canal can be exca- 
vated tomorrow using nuclear explosives. 
This ts not so. Moreover, many persons 
think the nuclear test ban treaty is keeping 
the United States from immediately digging 
a new canal with atomic explosives. This, 
too, is a fallacy. 

“The reason nuclear explosives cannot be 
used for possibly a decade hence is that 
proper explosives.and techniques have not 
been developed,” Senator Pastore added. 

Hearings were held by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on S. 2497, a bill which 
calls upon the State Department, and De- 
partment of Defense, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission to submit to the committee 
within 6 months final plans and the selection 
of a site for a new canal. 

So far as the committee is concerned there 
is every reason to foresee fast action on the 
measure because 7 of its 17 members jointly 


sponsored the resolution. 
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At the time of the riota over the flag In- 
cident in Panama, the Army Engineers had 
under consideration four sites for a new 
canal. The conversion of the existing Pan- 
ama Canal to a sea-level waterway was also 
under discussion. 

Within the last 30 days, the possible use 
of three of the sites became questionable. 

The Mexican Legislature went on record 
as opposing any type of canal across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, a site favored by 
Senate Majority Leader Mrxe MANSFIELD, of 
Montana. Then Nicaraguan President Renee 
Schick said he would like to find a way to 
cancel the remainder of the 99-year treaty 
the United States obtained in 1914. This 
pact gives the United States exclusive rights 
on the San Juan River across Lake Nicaragua 
and Into the Pacific for an alternative canal 
site. S 

The continuing deadlock with Panama 
raises the question as to just how willing the 
United States would be to enter into a treaty 
for a second canal within the Republic of 
Panama, at a site known as the Sasardi- 
Morti route and located in eastern Panama. 
It would connect Caldonia Bay with the 
Pacific through the Gulfo de San Miquel 
Bay. 

Standing as the only possible site not in 
dispute is the Colombia canal in the Re- 
public of Colombia. This connects Gulfo de 
Urba with the Pacific. ` 

Bauer agrees with those who say the now 
canal should be an international property, 
but he points out that it will be up to the 
United States to provide the construction 
money. 

“The five Central American Republics, plus 
Mexico and Panama, could provide the inter- 
national membership with the United States 
either as a trustee or a member,” he re- 
marked. 

Technical know-how, private enterprise and 
engineering will have to come from the Unit- 
ed States, in Bauer's opinion. He said: 

“The United States is fortunate in having 
the world's greatest engineering outfit, the 
Corps of Engineers. They know their busi- 
ness. They are absolutely incorruptible and 
they are tough enough to handle the 50- 
plus contractors a new canal project would 
require.” 


Wayne Kinney, of Laramie, Wyo., 
Honored by Freedom’s Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, an 
American from Laramie, Wyo., Mr. 
Wayne Kinney, has been honored by the 
Freedoms Foundation, at Valley Forge, 
for an essay entitled What Can I Do for 
Freedom?” 

Mr. Kinney received the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal during the 15th an- 
nual presentation of awards. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Kinney’s award-winning essay printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LARAMIE, WYO., 
October 17, 1963. 
Waar Can I Do ror FREEDOM? 

If I am citizen Az nothing. I mind my 

own business, pay my bills, send my children 
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to school. I leave this country unchanged 
from the way I found it. 

If I am citizen B: in time of war, I offer 
my life for my country’s preservation. Other- 
wise, I am citizen A. 

If I am citizen C: not only will I offer my 
life in wartime, but at all times will I watch 
for erosion of personal freedoms, local free- 
doms, and State freedoms, and I will try to 
vote for the political candidates who will 
guard against these erosions. Otherwise, I 
am citizen A. 

If Iam citizen D: not only will I offer my 
life in wartime and my careful vote, always, 
but I will assign myself “watchdog” chores, 
guarding against erosion of personal, local, 
and State freedoms, and when I find such 
erosion, I will write to my Congressmen and 
my Senators about it. Otherwise, I am citi- 
zen A. 

If Tam citizen E: not only will I offer my 
life in wartime, my careful vote, always, and 
letters to my Congressmen and Senators, but 
I will make a personal stand against the ero- 
sion of freedoms that affects me directly, or 
those close to me, knowing that making this 
stand could be very expensive in time, money, 
and reputation, but knowing also that simi- 
lar personal stands of freedom by thousands 
of Americans are responsible for the free- 
doms of scores of millions of Americans. 
Otherwise, I am citizen A. 

If I am citizen F: not only will I offer my 
life in wartime, my careful vote, always, let- 
ters to my Congressmen and Senators and 
my personal stand for freedom, but I will 
devote my full time to standing for freedom 
by running for public office, where I can be- 
come effective—by locating the Individuals 
and committees that are the source of the 
erosion of freedom that is continually going 
on, and counterattack by my actions and 
the actions of other politicians like myself, 
whom I would persuade to act. Otherwise, 
Iam citizen A, : 

If I am citizen G: not only will I offer my 
Ute in wartime, my careful vote, always, let- 
ters to my Congressmen and Senators, my 
personal stand for freedom, but I will write 
articles and make speeches to the public, 
when I can; showing them the erosions of 
freedom I have found and how I was able to 
trace the attacks to their sources and to make 
the counterattacks. Otherwise, I am citizen 
A. 

However, I am only citizen H: only partly 
aware of the erosion of my freedoms, writing 
only occasionally to my Congressmen and 
Senators, and applauding but mentally when 
I read of somcone making a personal stand 
for freedom—and only casually wondering, 
when and if my turn comes: would I be able 
to stand up and fight for my freedoms nearly 
so strongly and nearly so well? 

WAYNE Kinney. 


Goldwater Campaign Gets New Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


or SOÚTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 3, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Senator 
Barry GoLpwartenr’s many friends in the 
Senate will be pleased to learn of the 
fact that his campaign for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination is winning 
new friends and attracting substantial 
new financial support. : 

I ask unanimous consent, in this con- 
nection, to havé printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a column recently written 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELP FOR GOLDWATER 
(By George Todt) 
“We are going to run this campaign if we 
ve to run it on bottle tops.“ Senator 
Y Gotpwarer, “Face the Nation,” Feb- 
ruary 15, 1964. 

The hard-riding conservative from the 
Arizona desert will not have to run his cam- 
Paign for GOP standard bearer in California 
On a meager ration of prickly pears and cac- 
tus in the foreseeable future. 

Thanks to the fantastic efforts of an un- 
Sung hero—in this case Henry Salvatori, 
Goldwater State finance chairman, who mas- 

ed the operation—more than $425,- 
Was cleared at a recent dinner in the 
Angeles Sports Arena. 

More than 4,000 dinner guests showed up 
and paid $100-per-plate, plus another 10,000 
interested persons who anted up 85 apiece 
to sit in the balconies. 


FIGHTING MOOD 


The Senator was in a fighting mood after 
his New Hampshire slowdown and came back 
With a blazing attack on our meandering 
foreign policy—if it can be called by that 
Name—which netted 54 ovations. 

Apparently the American people want ac- 

On, not inaction. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been such 
a tremendous dinner for a man who was not 

ent of the United States and had not 
even captured this own party nomination 
i Goldwater people were proud and hap- 


$ But the real hero of this awesome demon- 
tra Was Salvatori, because he came 


Mosa content with this haymaker, Salva- 
Will make It a one-two punch by repeat- 


ig the performance next month in San 


; MONEY LACKING 

1 2 things are looking up for GOLDWATER 
the Golden State. But how is his cam- 

being backed 


to this interesting question, 
my readers to a recent conver- 
with Denison Kitchel, national 
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campaign director of the Goldwater-for- 
President forces with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Barry's only real problem is enough 
money,” he told me. “Lots of important 
people urged him to make the run, promised 
to back him with adequate finances if he 
would throw his hat into the ring. 

“Some of these fair-weather friends have 
proved long on easy promises and short on 
making good their pledges to produce re- 
quired campaign funds. Given an equal 
break, Barry can win. But his friends must 
now back him up.” 

Suddenly the thought came to me: let's 
make this a person-to-person crusade by the 
vitally concerned American people to see 
that “Mr. Conservative” has his chance. 

Why should we leave this important mat- 
ter up to the tycoons, the “moneybags” as it 
were? Who needs them, anyway? Let's do 
the job without these reluctant dragons. 


LET’S ALL HELP 


Forget the big tycoons and business leaders 
who presently are dragging their feet. There 
are at least 10 or 20 million typical, friendly 
American citizens emotionally attached to 
Barry. Let them send their checks for what- 
ever amount they can to his headquarters, 

Let's do it today. Send $1, $5, $10, $25, 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000 or more to the follow- 
ing address; Goldwater-for-President Com- 
mittee, Post Office Box 1964, Washington, D.C. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 

+ (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. ` 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Gode, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
es oo (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Americanism Night, American Legion Aux- 
iliary Unit No. 18, Dedham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker on March 
19, 1964, the annual “Americanism 
Night” sponsored by the American Le- 
Sion Auxiliary Unit No. 18 of Dedham, 
Mass, was held at the legion hall in Ded- 

I want to compliment the chair- 
Mrs. Pamela St. George, on the 
Complete success of this year’s event. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks I insert into the Recorp an arti- 
dle from the March 26, 1964 Dedham 

pt on this commendable affair, 
as well as essays of the Misses Linda 
Morrissey and Ann Halladay who were 
awarded the top prize and runner-up 
respectively. 

The material follows: 

Morrissey Wins Tor AMERICANI5bM 
Prix 


Some 300 persons crowded Legion Hall last 
Thursday evening for Americanism Night 
and reading of essays on “What My Ameri- 
Can Heritage Means to Me.” It was the 
largest turnout of distinguished guests, par- 
* and visitors since the American Legion 
1 Unit No. 18 began the competition 

2 years ago 


oe prize went to Linda Morrissey, daugh- 
N of Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd G. Morrissey of 39 
3 Road. She won a $100 U.S. bond and 
11 Winning essay has been sent to the 
x eritage Foundation and to Congressman 
AMES Burxe for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
eit winners were: (2) Ann Halliday, (3) 
hard Ellis, (4) Kathleen Carr, (5) Dianne 
inden, (6) Susan Himmell, and (7) David 
theson., 

Judges of this contest—and 19 essays were 
Submitted—Representative Harold E. Rosen, 
Miss zudi Alexander, and Dr. Thomas W. 

er. 

Winners of the fifth-grade contest on “My 
imerica,” were (1) Marie Laquidra, of Green- 
(3 Be School, (2) Linda Tiberi, of Capen, and 
this chael Butler, of St. Mary's. Judge of 
the Contest was Robert Dumas, director of 
24 Dedham Public Library. There were 

Compositions submitted. 
Auxiliary Unit President Frances Lore 
2 the meeting and then the American- 
d an, Pamela St. George, intro- 
hae Thomas Yonker, head of the high 
hool social studies department. 
‘are cited Mrs. St. George for the excellent 
— she did with her committee to make the 

air auch a success. He explained that every 
ha in high school has an opportunity to 
pigs his or her essay selected. It is given 
— Feneral assignment and the best essays 
feat oasen, copied without name or identi- 

tion, and sent to the ju 

“There is no favoritism.” Mr, Yonker 
2 “The teachers select the best pa- 

and send them to me, and I pick out the 
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most representative and have them copied 
so there is no name on the essay.” 

Rt. Rev. Edward C. Bailey of St. Mary’s 
gave the opening prayer and Rev. Maxwell 
Andrews of the Church of Good Shepherd, 
the closing prayer. Music was by the Youth 
Orchestra directed by Robert Kelley. 

Nine county legion. auxiliary units were 
represented. 

Other invited guests were: 

Maj. Robert Crowdley, military aide to 
Gov. Endicott Peabody; Agnes Wood- 
house, State Department ALA Americanism 
chairman; Miss Julia Mullen, past depart- 
ment ALA president; Janet Dupuis, county 
director, ALA; Thomas Abeley, State depart- 
ment commander, AL; William McLaren, 
county commander, AL; John Murphy, 
county junior vice commander; post com- 
mander, John Colantuoni. 

Francis Powers, Norfolk County public 
administrator; Charles McGowan, AL post 
Americanism chairman; Chairman Francis 
W. O'Brien of the selectmen; John Farrell, 
chairman, Democratic Town Committee; 
Town Clerk John T. Carey, Superintendent 
of Schools Lawrence L. Brown, high school 
principal, Thomas F. O'Donnell, school com- 
mitteemen, Thomas O'Connell, Jr., and Wal- 
ter Flanagan. 

Also, Postmaster J. Frank Colbert, deputy 
sheriff, John Chmielinski. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar George of the VFW, Mrs. Charles 
Mucciaccio of the Ital-American Auxiliary; 
Mrs. Edwin Currier, DAR regent, Walter 
Colby, Boy Scout commissioner; Mrs. Stella 
Dardinski of the Girl Scouts; Fred Bradbury, 
Post 18 and his honor guard; Orson Tukey, 
who aided Mrs. St. George in obtaining 
prizes; Charles Hunt, scoutmaster of the 
post Boy Scout troop. 

Chairman of the refreshment committee 
was Florence Ricci, and pouring coffee was 
Mary L. Schofield. 

The Fairbanks family sent a large basket 
of flowers which later was presented to Mrs. 
St. George. The spray of roses on the buffet 
table was sent to Mrs. Ruth Wright, a mem- 


ber of the auxiliary, now at the Dedham 
Nursing Home. 


WHAT My American HERITAGE MEANS TO ME 
(By Linda Morrissey) 

In our hectic world of today, it is hard to 
realize that the complexities of 20th-century 
life were laid long ago on sturdy colonial 
foundations. The daily of State 
and Federal administrators with foreign na- 
tions and internal corruption seem a far cry 
from those of our first foundering colonial 
developments of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
In the early period of our country’s settle- 
ment, such large-scale problems as nuclear 
testing and Communist were un- 
known; and America, as a free and unified 
nation, was a gleam in some Uberal's eye—a 
faint gleam which grew to a beacon, search- 
ing the anarchical world with its probing 
light—searching for human liberty under 
God. 


Although our problems (at this early 
stage) were not large enough to shake the 
world with their magnitude, they were (in a 
very true sense) worldwide; for, our revolt 
against tyranny and oppression was to open 
the door to free thought and free govern- 
ment throughout the civilized world. 

When, in 1620, a small band of Pilgrims 
arrived in the savage wilderness of New Eng- 
land, the eyes of the world watched to see 


the spectacle of the day; for, everyone knew 
such a hard life could not be endured by the 
members of this party. But, did they think 
that life in England was any easier to bear? 
Was a famillar place worth the intolerance 
and persecution of that time? What good 
was peace of mind, when the peace was man- 
datory and free thought was not allowed? 
The mind of no man—no matter to what 
strata of intelligence it belongs—can be sup- 
pressed for long without reaction. 

With much physical suffering, the weight 
was finally lifted from thought; and the early 
American began to enjoy his mental lib- 
erties. Each thought was savored as a hard- 
won privilege, and men could not help but 
feel secure that all posterity would be better 
for their one bold action. 

But, by the simplicities of their desires, 
Americans moved forward. Soon, the colo- 
nists realized that other liberties were neces- 
sary for true freedom of thought. These 
liberties could not be obtained under the 
heavy hand of the motherland. Thus, came 
revolt, suffering, and victory. For America, 


of happiness. Again, America moved on- 
ward—no longer in colonial self-interest, but 
in national unity, 

However, the years passed; and man, being 
the inconstant and f creature he is, 
lost sight of the bloody battlefields of the 
Revolution, where our long-sought freedoms 
had been won, In this way, our country 
left a few of its initial ideals along the path 
to power—ideals that are still waiting to be 
claimed. 

By the 1820's it became evident that, al- 
though our Nation had been founded on 
principles of freedom for all men, a situation 
existed within our territorial boundaries 
which mocked those righteous principles— 
slavery. Incidents arose concerning this is- 
sue, but these were usually passed over and 
forgotten, But, they could not be forgotten 
forever. 

Although slavery was only one of our coun- 
try’s sectional differences, it did lead us to 
war—a war with our brothers. The battle- 
fields of Gettysburg and Antietam became 
worldwide testing grounds for the liberty of 
free thought. All our golden American ideals 
were tarnished by long years of national 
apathy—only the boiling caldron of the 
Civil War scorched by the fires of Internal 
hatred could scour the Nation clean. But, 
this too, passed. Our country was left bat- 
tered and bleeding—surely the American 
ideals would not be forgotten now. 

Again we moved on and Two 
wars came—wars to end all wars. Again they 
moved us from our snug beds and rudely 
tossed us on another testing ground. 

With all the flag waving on holidays and 
with all the spasmodic displays of national 
patriotism, America 18 still a testing ground 
for the world. To me, America is a legacy 
of suffering, victory, and freedom. America, 
from the first Pilgrim to John F. Kennedy, 
is our heritage. 

Wat My American HERITAGE MEANS TO Mx 
(By Ann Halladay) 

The other night, after studying for a his- 
tory exam, I wandered into the livingroom, 
where a blaze in the fireplace arrested my 
sprawled lazily in front of it and 
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studied history text in front of me, I flipped 
open the front cover and for some time 
ruffled the pages of that book, thinking on 
the meaning of my American heritage— 
which is all the events in my book com- 
pounded, and so many more. 

The first chapter was of the early explorers 
who opened to the world what was to become 
America. The claims they made would af- 
fect this continent for centuries. They 
themselves were perfect examples of the 
courage and thirst for unknown reaches 
that have come to be two outstanding char- 
acteristics of the men and women in our 
history. 

The idea of the freedom that is America 
was realized with the coming of the early 
colonists. In the main they came as people 
dissatisfied with life in Europe. They set- 
tled along our eastern seaboard, staying 
mostly with their own kind, and in a rough 
way Hved much as they would have in Eu- 
rope. But a new feeling had begun to grow 
within them, for they had had a taste of 
freedom. Here, to me, is where my Ameri- 
can heritage really began, for in my mind 
America is synonymous with freedom. 
Prom this time on our people would be con- 
stantly striving toward the goal of being 
free, a drive which continues to our own 
time. 

The years passed beneath my fingertips as 
I turned to a chapter entitled “Revolution.” 
Here, surely, was one of the most significant 
sections of American history. Those times 
have always appealed to me as the most vi- 
brant, the most romantic in our history. In 
this movement, the struggle for independ- 
ence, 13 separate colonies ceased to act only 
in their own best interests. They united, 
and we won our Independence. The peace- 
ful fire in my own fireplace was transformed, 
and suddenly the victory bonfires lining Bos- 
ton Harbor blazed before me. I realized 
what a task we have today to be worthy of the 
gift these forefathers gave us, our free 
Nation. The fight for freedom did not begin 
or end with the Revolutionary War, however. 
So long as there are men held unwillingly 
behind the iron curtain, men in our own 
country who are denied rights, freedom has 
not been won. We, as Americans, have not 
achieved the goal set for us. 

One hundred pages, 50 years; 200 pages, 80 
years passed. The year was 1861. A log in 
the fireplace broke and tumbled into the 
flames, and I was reminded of a broken Union 
and a blazing war. These were our Nation's 
most tragic years, but from them came re- 
newed realization that In unity is our 
strength. Divided we are nothing. 

After the War of the Rebellion we were 
faced with the problem of providing for the 
freed salves. We dealt in many ways with 
the Negroes, but the problem of race rela- 
tions was not solved then, and it is not solved 
now. The freeing of the Negroes is part of 
our heritage, but we can’t leave it in the 
past. The problem of trying to equate all 
men was that of those preceding us; it is ours 
now, and it will belong to those who follow 
us. 
Still more pages on I paused at a colored 
picture of a pioneer family, headed West. 
Their wind-bitten faces reflected fatigue and 
anxiety, but if they were careworn faces, 
they were also determined ones and proud. 
Would we of today have their courage and 
drive? We have little land left to explore, 
but we can be ploneers in other fields. We 
can be and we must be. 

The fire was dying now. Where there had 
been licking flames there were now only 
glowing coals and a few dead ashes. There 
was a sudden chill in the room—1933, de- 
pression, a dark chapter in our heritage. 
Our people stood in long breadlines; jobless 
men were desperate. I gave the embers a 
poke, and tongues of orange shot up. Fire 
rekindled; spirit rekindled. We didn't give 
up. The same spirit and ability which had 
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brought us this far came rushing back. We 
rose out of depression and surged forward, 
a strong and resilient nation. 

From here on it was forward; by 1947 we 
were heading for success. We had fought 
two World Wars and were a recognized world 
power, Here is where my book ended. I 
had reviewed a number of events that were 
my American heritage, but it was not a com- 
plete picture. A history book cannot tell 
of the intangible elements that have made 
America and Americans. We have had our 
triumphs, our defeats, and our disgraces; 
we have exulted in our victories and laughed 
at our peculiarities. 

Living up to a past such as ours and con- 
tinuing to fight for the ideals for which we 
stand is a large order to fill. I am proud 
to have a part in this, however, for to para- 
phrase the words of our late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, we as individuals should 
“ask not what the other man can do to en- 
hance the heritage of those in the future 
but what we ourselves can do.” 


St. Patrick’s Day Speech by Michael F. 
Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech made 
by Michael F. Smith, of New Jersey, 


one of the most charming and persuasive 
American sons of the Auld Sod. 

Ireland never had a better ambassa- 
dor than our good friend Mike Smith. 
We in New Jersey are fortunate to have 
the benefit of his warm smile and his 
firm hand. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sr. Parricx’s Day SPEECH BY MICHAEL F. 
SMITH, MARCH 17, 1964 

No fair man ever begrudged an Trishman's 
words of praise for the glories of Irish his- 
tory, the beauty of Irish women, the holiness 
of Irish saints, the erudition of Irish schol- 
ars, or the dear imprisoned sunlight of Irish 
whisky. What might rightly be construed 
as boasting if said by an Italian, a German, or 
an Icelander, must be regarded as a simple 
declaration of fact if proclaimed by a son of 
Erin. Indeed, his praise of things Irish 
would of necessity always remain under- 
statement. 

One might single out, for example, the 
astonishing capacity of the Irish to emerge 
victorious over the whips and scorns of time; 
the ignorance of malice of those not so for- 
tunate as to be of Irish ancestry. Within 
living memory, it was a commonplace to see 
signs in the city of Boston announcing “Help 
wanted,” with the qualification, “Irish need 
not apply.“ appended. Yankee employers, 
the Lord be good to em, were not really dis- 
criminating against Hibernians. It was just 
that thelr Yankee shrewdness perceived that 
thelr own puny efforts to leave a mark on 
American history would be swallowed up in 
the driving energy, rare abilities, disarming 
charm, and fay good luck of Celtic employees. 

It is by no means astonishing that this 
same Boston has given our country the first 
statesman to promise his electorate the 
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moon—and mean it. But unfortunately his 
young life was ended by an assassin’s bullet, 

There’s more than a bit of cork in the 
Trish. They cannot be submerged for long; 
it was of this breed that the axiom was first 
coined, “You can't keep a good man down.” 
Let me direct your attention to just one his- 
toric proof of that curious destiny by which 
the Irish, though often repressed, are never 
depressed; though often regarded with jaun- 
diced eye by the bewildered non-Irish—yet 
possess a marvelous gift of turning adversity 
into achievement by employing outrage as a 
ladder to the stars. 

Turn with me for a moment to the year 
1848 when the young Irish disorders are 
rocking the Emerald Isle. Nine lads stand 
before the bar of English justice (I use the 
term “justice” here loosely). For their part 
in the ancient struggle to cast off the yoke 
of tyranny and free the human spirit from 
thralldom to the invader, these young men 
have been tried for treason against Her 
Majesty, the Queen, found qullty, and are 
about to be sentenced. Attend while the 
herald of history trumpets out their names: 
John Mitchell, Thomas McGee, Richard 
O'Gorman, Morris Lyene, Charles Duffy, Ter- 
rance McManus, Patrick Donhue, Thomas 
Meagher, and Michael Ireland. 

The stern-faced Judge, the legal represent- 
ative of the occupying power, fixes a baleful 
stare upon the nine brave defendants stand- 
ing erect before him. “What have you to say 
in your own defense,” he intones, “before I 
pronounce sentence upon you?” Meagher, 
upon behalf of all, speaks out in ringing 
tones: 

“My lord, this is our first. offense but not 
our last; if you will be easy with us this 
once, we promise, on our word as gentlemen, 
to try and do better next time. And next 
time—sure, we won't be fools enough to get 
caught.” 

Thereupon, the indignant judge sentenced 
them all to be hanged by the neck until dead, 
and drawn and quartered in the approved 
fashion. Protests from all over the world 
at this barbarous sentence forced the hand 
of Queen Victoria—she commuted the pen- 
alty to deportation for life to far-off, still- 

tive Australia, Well might these nine 
patriots sing out the poet's words: 


“O, Ireland, must we leave you 
Driven by a tyrant's hand 
Must we seek a mother’s blessing 
In a strange and distant land?” 


In 1874, word reached the astounded Queen 
Victoria that the celebrated Sir Charles Duffy, 
who had just been elected Prime Minister 
of Austrialla, was the same Charles Duffy 
who had been deported some 25 years before. 
At the Queen’s order, the records of the rest 
of the defendants convicted for treason 
against the Crown at this same trial were 
searched out. Here is what was uncovered: 

Thomas Meagher, Governor of Montana; 
Terrance McManus, brigadier general, U.S. 
Army; Patrick Donahue, brigadier general, 
US. Army; Richard O’Gorman, Governor 
General of Newfoundland; Morris Lyene, at- 
torney general of Australia, in which office 
Michael Ireland succeeded him; Thomas 
D'Arcy McGee, Member of Parliament, Mon- 
treal, Minister of Agriculture and president 
of Council, Dominion of Canada; and John 
Mitchell; distinguished New York political 
leader and father of New York Mayor John 
Purroy Mitchell. 

It is sometimes thought that the first Irish 
American organization in America, known as 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, was founded 
in New York City, but the fact is that Phila- 
delphia, the city of brotherly love, was (ap- 
propriately enough) the site of its birth— 
the date: March 17,1771. Although some of 
us neither look at it nor feel it, we are there- 
fore older than our beloved American Re- 
public. Two honorary members of the 
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Priendly Sons of St. Patrick were present at 
that first meeting, and were also signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Filial organizations appeared in subse- 
Quent years in Ohio, Minnesota, Washington, 
Virginia, and other areas. It has always re- 
mained a nonsectarian group, not because 
its members do not except the need for 
loyalty to their own religious convictions, but 
because they are keenly aware of the frailties 
and limitations of the human spirit, along 
with Its noblest aspirations. They are not 
in any sense a church society, but a God- 
fearing mand-made society, and we have ac- 
Cepted perforce the sentiments of Thomas 
Moore, that lyric singer of Irish ballads; 


“Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 


my side 
In the cause of mankind if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and 


tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar as 
me?“ 


Our great seal was adopted in 1772, and it 
Symbolizes, in rare artistic form, the dedica- 
tion of our strength to the best traditions 
of Irish-American principles of glorious lib- 
erty, Expectedly, for an Irish lover takes no 
Second place to the more flamboyant French 
and Italians so far as the gentler sex is con- 
cerned, a lovely woman adorns the medal; 
she is supported by a harp—that is, the 
musical instrument, not the man. St. Pat- 
Tick, vested in the full of his 
Spiritual office is depicted driving out the 
Snakes. 

We've never been content merely to wave 
the shamrock; brandish the shillelagh and 
Practice the brogue. We are conscious of 
Our duties as friendly but we shall pass over, 

typical Celtic humility, our long, unbro- 
and generous record of philanthropic 
labors to needy fellow men, regardless of 
Creed, race, or color. We have even, on oc- 
casion, shown largess toward the natives of 
Perfidious Albion. 

Of Gen. George Washington it is rightly 
Sald that he was first in war and first in 
Peace. He was also one of the first honorary 
members. The rolls of this organization in- 
clude many celebrated warriors, and the clank 
> arms raised in just battle have rung sweet- 
È. in the ears of those who went before us. 

Shall refrain from telling of General Moy- 

» fierce in combat with his Moylan's 
N " in the U.S. War of Independence. 

‘Or shall I pause to narrate how the Light 
Horse Troop of Philadelphia, also renowned 
2 its part in the Revolutionary cause, was 
Rane composed of sons of Erin, who per- 

Pa saw the war as affording also an oppor- 
te ty to strike a blow for a freedom their 

thers knew not when Brittania ruled the 
Trish Sea. 


weet: John Barry, the father of the U.S. 
. Was one of our own. The secretary of 
Continental Congress, Charles Thomson, 
aaa 20 It a privilege to be similarly identi- 
re He it was who first prepared the Dec- 
= rere; of Independence for publication 
But the manuscript of Thomas Jefferson. 
hanan list of eminent soldiers, statesmen, 
hie tic leaders, grows too long, and I must 
2 your patience even in the blessed 
Of enumerating the matchless achieve- 
ments of our predecessors. 
ane is not at Mberty to omit, however, 
ion of the cultural contributions the 
Ain have made to American life. For ex- 
10 — ©: Victor Herbert, the great composer, 
ded the glee club of the New York 
8 a of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
ik a Pirata — magic blend of 
entle melancholy so inseparabl 
woven into the Irish spirit. 4 i 


eet màs crucible of privation at Valley Forge; 


adn infanthood; in the dynamic economic, 
later q 
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and international responsibility that maturi- 
ty has brought this fair land—our society 
has left an indelible stamp upon the history 
and high purposes of these United States. 
Inyisibly but really, our escutcheon blends 
into the stars and bars of Old Glory. I say 
to you, gentlemen, that we are proud of our 
Irish past and its imperishable role in the 
drama of American history. We cherish the 
lofty heritage that is ours and aspire to guard 
it safely against all tarnish. 

Unto you, my brothers, and unto all those 
sons of men who are not so privileged as we 
to be of Irish ancestry—and their great loss 
and sorrow it is indeed—in parting I leave 
all with this Irish wish: 


May the road rise to meet you 

May the wind be ever at your back 

May the good Lord ever keep you in the hol- 
low of His hand 

May your heart be as warm as your hearth- 
stone 

And when you come to die may the wail of 
the poor be the only sorrow you'll leave 
behind. 

May God bless you always. 


Many Outstanding Newspapers Support 
Federal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the House of Representatives voted 
down the Federal pay raise bill, on 
March 12, many of the Nation’s greatest 
newspapers have published editorials 
deploring this adverse action. 

Newspapers generally feel that after 9 
years, it is high time for Congress to vote 
itself a pay raise. They also feel that 
the salaries of higher level civil servants 
and of Federal Judges should be in- 
creased. Above all, they feel very 
strongly that the postal employees and 
other Federal workers in the lower eche- 
lons should be given a decent raise in 
pay. 

I submit for the attention of my col- 
leagues and for the attention of the 
American people a representative selec- 
tion of editorials appearing in widely 
scattered parts of the country favoring 
a substantial Federal pay raise: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1964] 
INCREASING FEDERAL Pay 


A shortsighted and small-minded coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats has 
voted down a salary-increase bill in the 
House of Representatives, but this decision 
should not be permitted to stand. The bill 
can and should be revived through ac- 
tion initiated either in the House or Senate. 

The measure which deserves this second 
chance would raise by an average of about 5 
percent the pay of a million and a half white- 
collar classified employees and postal work- 
ers, It would increase by somewhat more 
than this the pay of Cabinet members and 
of other top-level Federal officials, and of all 
Federal judges. It would lift the salaries of 
Members of Congress from $22,500 to $32,500. 
The annual cost of the whole plan would be 
$545 million. It would be worth it. 

It would be worth it because it is good 
economy to pay salaries high enough to at- 
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tract topnotch men and women into Federal 
office and to keep them there in the face of 
increased competition for their services, 
One of the most familiar, and discouraging, 
stories in Washington is the loss by one Fed- 
eral agency after another of public servants 
who are doing an excellent job, who like 
their work and want to go on with it, but 
who feel compelled to turn elsewhere for a 
better income. 

It is perfectly conceivable that there will 
be an exodus from Washington of high-qual- 
ity officials who cannot afford to stay unless 
a bill of this kind is passed. They should 
not be asked to make the financial sacrifice 
they are making—and this comment applies 
particularly to those in the upper levels of 
Government, 

In the case of Members of Congress, there 
is a particularly strong argument for higher 
salaries. This is the desirability of freeing 
Congressmen from the need or the tempta- 
tion of supplementing their Federal pay by 
outside work which may easily involve a con- 
flict of interest with their legislative work. 
A genuinely hard-working Congressman, 
ready and equipped to face intelligently and 
conscientiously each piece of public business 
as it arises, is worth every bit of $32,500. 

No petty political considerations should 
W to block reconsideration of this 
bill, 


From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Mar, 14, 1964] 


SNEAKY, THEN COWARDLY 


Representative Gross, Republican, of 
Towa, is the most unpopular man in Congress 
today. He showed up a majority of his fel- 
low House Members as political cowards. 

The leadership of both paties in both 
Houses has been supporting a pay raise bill 
that would have given $545 million a year 
to 1.7 million employees. Tucked away in 
the measure was a flat $10,000 raise for Mem- 
bers of Congress—bringing their salaries from 
$22,500 to $32,500, a 44-percent boost, 

The bill proposed needed changes in sal- 
aries for top administrators, Cabinet mem- 
bers, the Judiciary, and other important offi- 
cials. The Government has a hard time fill- 
ing many top jobs because the salary scales 
are not competitive with private enterprise. 
The pay raise would not have made them 
competitive, either, but it would have in- 
creased compensation enough to attract more 
qualified men to Government service. The 
bill also provided desirable adjustments for 
many other civil servants. 

Congressmen deserved some raise, too, for 
they have not had one in 9 years. Civil serv- 
ants have had six raises in that period. The 
argument that some en are not 
worth what they get may be valid. But most 
of them are, and many who lack private 
means have a hard time meeting expenses, 
Even with their many fringe and other bene- 
fits they find it costly to meet travel ex- 
penses, keep up their homes in two commu- 
nities, and run their offices properly. 

However, it was the plan to be sneaky 
about the pay raise. Most Congressmen 
wanted to rush the bill through by voice 
vote or division, which would not record 
how individual Congressmen voted. Thus a 

could vote for the raise and 
then denounce it to make his constituents 
believe he had opposed it. 

But Representative Gross managed to get 
about 100 of his fellows to demand a rollcall 
vote, which would put everyone on record. 
And on the rollcall, scores of those who sup- 
ported the pay raise were afraid to say so— 
they voted “No” so they would not have to 
go home and face the charge at election time 
that they had lined their own pockets. 

Thus many deserving civil servants will not 
get raises unless the bill can be revived, 
which is unlikely. And many Congressmen 
are going to have to continue in a financial 
bind, because they were afraid to stand up 
and be counted for what they believed. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 15, 
1964] 


UNFORTUNATE FLIPFLOP 


The House voted its fears and not its judg- 
ment. The debate on the proposed Govern- 
ment salary adjustments and the prelimi- 
nary voting on amen ts made it un- 
mistakably clear that the bill had the ap- 
proval of a large majority. The House made 
a special point of shouting down an amend- 
ment to reduce the $10,000 increase which 
the bill carried for members of the Cabinet, 
Supreme Court Justices, and Congressmen. 
But when Representative H. R. Gross de- 
manded and obtained a rolicall vote, Mem- 
bers ran to cover and voted down the entire 
bill, 

The performance of the House is typical. 
Most of the Members of Congress who are 
not independently wealthy and who do not 
live in safe districts feel the squeeze from 
biennial campaigns and the cost of main- 
taining homes in Washington as well as in 
their own districts. They recognize also the 
force of the arguments heard from many 

bodies that have studied the prob- 
lem—that top salaries in all three branches 
of the Government are far out of line with 
compensation for similar service and respon- 
sibility in industry and the professions. 
The Government is losing far too many in 
top scientific, administrative, and profes- 
sional jobs because the salaries are so far out 
of line with what they can earn elsewhere. 

Logic runs strongly in favor of correcting 
these inequities. But the House leaders 
chose a very poor time to press the issue. 
Much of the opposition arose from the fact 
that the pay-raise bill came on the heels of 
the tax reduction at a moment when the 
administration is laying great emphasis on 
economy. We do not think there is any 
inconsistency between the tax cut designed 
to stimulate the national economy and sal- 
ary adjustments that should have been made 
long ago. But the appearance of voting 
themselves.a substantial increase just after 
reducing the Federal revenue was too much 
for vote-conscious legislators to face. 

Perhaps the best course now would be to 
pass a separate pay raise for classified and 

employees. and leave the other seg- 
ments of the bill providing for judges, Con- 
gressmen, and top executives until after the 
election. Sooner or later the more contro- 
versial issue will have to be faced. This 
prosperous Nation can afford to pay its key 
personnel reasonable compensation, and leg- 
islators will have to find the courage to sup- 
port their convictions and then help their 
constituents to understand it. 


From the Worthington (Minn.) Dally Globe, 
Mar. 12, 1964] 
A $10,000 PAY INCREASE? 


If the Members of the Congress have the 
courage to vote themselves a $10,000 per year 
pay increase (on Wednesday Congressmen 
were still trying to duck a rollcall vote on 
the question), it would be neither an un- 
deserved remuneration nor an outrageous 
action. . 

At present Senators and Representatives 
receive $22,500. The increase would give 
them 632,500. That is a handsome figure, to 
be sure. But it is not a thing which is 
going to make the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress rich. 

As Government expenses go—even as 
private expenses go—this is a “spit in the 
ocean.” Each Representative, for example, 
has approximately 400,000 constitutents. On 
a per capita basis, the pay increase would 
mean that each constituent would pay a 
total of 7 cents per year to maintain a Repre- 
sentative in Washington. That is hardly a 
tax burden, and it is a small price to pay for 
democratic government, 
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At the same time, the Representative, 18 
still going to have little, if any, extra cash 
to sait away in a bank. 

For one thing, each Representative must 
maintain two hoi He must be a resident 
of his congress district; the Constitu- 
tion requires that. But, with Congress in 
almost continuous session, the Representa- 
tive must also have a home in Washington. 
He must travel back and forth between 
Washington and his home regularly. It is 
incumbent upon him to keep in regular 
contact with the people he represents, And 
travel is no small expense. 

Considering the cost of the times, the im- 
portance of the work the man is doing, com- 
parable executive salaries in industry, and the 
extraordinary expenses of the position, we 
will not complain about our 7-cent assess- 
ment. 

{From the Sunday Patriot-News, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Mar. 15, 1964] 


MEN AND MONEY 


The honorable Members were perfectly 
willing to stand up and be counted in one 
big group. What they resisted was to pass 
and be recognized, one by one. 

This is what happened Thursday when the 
House of Representatives arrived at the mo- 
ment of truth on the bill to raise the pay of 
some 1.7 million Federal employees, includ- 
ing the Representatives themselves. 

First the House passed the bill, on a volce 
vote. Then that old curmudgeon from Iowa, 
Republican Representative H. R. GROSS, 
forced a rolicall, and the bill went down, 222 
to 184. 

So a bill that had much to commend it 
failed for two reasons. The Congressmen's 
embarrassment about voting themselves a 
raise in an election year triumphed over their 
cupidity. But earlier, when the bill was 
drawn up, their cupidity had triumphed over 
their sense of responsibility. 

H.R. 8986 provided for $545 million in an- 
nual Federal pay increases. The increases 
ranged from 2 percent to about 44 percent. 
Need we mention that it was the Congress- 
men who were to receive the 44 percent? 

But the bill was not, as Mr. Gross pro- 
claimed, “an unwarranted raid on the U.S. 
Treasury.” The truth is that Federal salaries 
are much too low and much too inequitable, 


especially in the upper brackets, compared to 


salaries paid by private business and even 
by many States and municipalities. This 
has been the conclusion of just about.every 
official and unofficial panel that has studied 
the matter. 

We declare that ours is a government of 
laws, not men. But men make the laws and 
administer them and judge in accordance 
with them. When the best men, as is so 
often the case, feel they cannot afford to go 
into public service, the country must settle 
for second best or less. 

This is not to say. that best men do not 
often go into public service. But it really 
makes no sense when Robert 8. McNamara, 
administrator of the multibillion-dollar De- 
tense Establishment—the Nation's largest 
business—receives the same salary as Penn- 
sylvania’s commissioner of mental health— 
$25,000. Nor when FBI Director J, Edgar 
Hoover receives $8,000 a year less than the 
$30,000 received by Chicago’s police chief. 
Nor when the New York secretary of state, 
whose duties include the issuance of barber's 
licenses, gets $3,000 more than the $25,000 
paid to the US. Secretary of State. 
Nor when the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare receives the same $25,000 as the 
Omaha, Nebr., superintendent of schools. 
Nor when many of the Nation's top legal 
minds refuse appointments to the Federal 
Judiciary because they are earning 2, 4, 10 
times as much in private life. 


It is probably impossible ever to make gov- 
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ernmental salaries comparable to those paid 
by private industry, but it is not impossible 
indeed, it is indispensible—to reduce the 
disparity. 

As for Congressmen, their pay, too, is prob- 
ably insufficient in view of their responsi- 
bilities and their expenses. Getting elected 
costs easily as much as a Congressman's an- 
nual $22,500 salary—and usually more. 

The difference is that, in the higher eche- 
lons of the Federal administration and the 
Federal judiciary, it is often the job that 
‘seeks the man. In Congress, it is almost al- 
ways the other way around, 

We think the course of responsibility in 
the pay raise bill would have been for the 
Congressmen to ask for more but not so much 
more—say, an additional $3,000. If they 
had, they could have voted on an important 
Measure with a minimum of embarrassment, 
and they probably would have passed it. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
Mar. 15, 1964] 


Pay RAISES 


Those liberal Democrats who voted against 
the congressional pay raise because it would 
be “political suicide“ to approve it very 
probably knew what they were talking about, 

The proposal called for a boost from 
$22,500 a year to $32,500—or almost 45 per- 
cent. How would Congressmen explain this 
to their cotistituents who haven't had a job, 
much less a pay raise for month after weary 
month? In the light of such a boost for 
themselves, how could they expect the 
unions to keep thelr wage demands within 
the administration's guidelines? 

It is not our belief that Congress should 
forget about any increase. No doubt higher 
pay is in order for Members of Congress and 
in the judicial and executive establishments. 
There should be a relationship, however, be- 
tween pny increases and merit. And some 
rule of reason should govern the size of the 
raises. 

Any ralses approved in the future, inci- 
dentally, should include something for Dis- 
trict officials. Proposals for higher pay for 
them were defeated after the House had 
tentatively adopted every increase in the 
Federal pay bill and just before the Members 
hastily retreated down the Hill in the face 
of a rollcall vote demanded by Representa- 
tive Gross. 

Senator DRESEN and other seem to think 
a pay bill can be adopted this year. We hope 
this is correct—subject only to the reserva- 
tion that the increases must be reasonable. 
[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, Mar. 

16, 1964] 


FEDERAL Pay Rates NEED SECOND Look 


The House of Representatives threw out 
the baby with the bath water when it nixed 
pay increases for Federal employees. Pique 
at having to vote on the record for a provi- 
sion boosting their own salaries seems to 
have been a major motivation for the 
thumbs-down vote. 

As House Members realized, fatter plums 
for Congressmen would be hard to explain 
away in an election year when most law- 
makers are whooping it up for Government 
economy. When the demand was made for 
a rolicall vote that would commit legisla- 
tors in full view of the electorate, they 
backed off, toppling all provisions of the bill, 
along with the me-first pay hike. 

A pretty good case can be made for the 
other salary increases which went down the 
drain. Federal Government  chairmans 
many of the Nation’s most important activi- 
ties, from defense to delivering the mail. 
To function effectively, it must maintain pay 
incentives at least moderately competitive 
with industry. 

Now, however, proponents of the meas- 
ure, smarting from the stinging defeat, are 
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reluctant to give it another try. They would 
be wise to reconsider. Shorn of its em- 
provision for House and Senate 
Pay boosts, the bill might stand up more 
Sturdily the next time around. 
[From the Portland (Oreg.) Reporter, Mar. 
16, 1964} 
Pay BILL REFLECTIONS 


The critical point in defeat of the con- 
Sressional pay raise bill came when Repre- 
sentative H. R. Gross of Iowa got more than 
We- fifth of the Members of the House to 
Support his demand for a rollcall vote. 

meant that every Congressman say- 
ing “yes” would have to be listed on a 
Permanent record as voting a $10,000 pay 
boost for himself. It meant that the Con- 
Fressman had to decide not on the merits 
Of the pay proposal but on whether he 
Could be reelected after voting himself the 
$10,000 jump. 

It is unfortunate that the defeat also 
meant that lower paid Government employees 
Must lose. Our Government wage scales are 
not especially lavish. Having once deliv- 
ered mall briefly, we are quite sure that our 
33 are entitled to more pay than they 


It is noteworthy, however, that every sal- 
ary proposal in the measure sailed through 
the House of Representatives without a hitch, 
So long as there was a voice vote which 
didn’t identify the voter. As soon as the 
vote was recorded, 37 “no” voters were joined 
by 185 others for a total vote of 222 to 184 

the measure. 

We feel more respect for the original 37 
pbPonents than the 185 who joined them 
e and more respect for the 184 Repre- 

Mtatives who stayed true to their beliefs 
even though th went no record for all 
to behold. ~ 7 


For the information of all, Representative 
b. Of eastern Oregon, voted for the 
Sta Representative WALTER NORBLAD of 
8 voted against it. We don't know 

he voted previous to the showdown. 
Representatives Erra GREEN and ROBERT 
Duncan were absent. 

There is scant possibility, the political 
vi Say, that the measure will be re- 

ved. It would be an act of maturity if 
sections of the bill not dealing with Con- 

could be recalled and passed. The 

Alon onal pay then could be considered 
e, on its own merits, 

aces it probably would be expecting too 

tiy of mere mortals to ask our Representa- 

scale, ©, Pass impartially on their own pay 

to bas Boit camoufiage all along the line 


P the undecided 
Positive Sep swing over to the 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin, Mar. 14, 1964] 
No Ratse—Jusr JITTERS 


i The U.S. House of Representatives has done 
tselr Uttle credit with its handling of the 
The Pay rise issue. 
House yoted down the whole proposi- 
tion this Week; but only as the confused 
—_ of a muddleheaded story. 
first blunder came when the Congress- 
Taises eset cutting themselves in on 
‘or two quite different grou 
Eare employees. 3) 
e of these groups were postal 
8 and thousands of generally lower 
inclu 8 — people. The second group 
et men in th diciary, 
the Cabinet, ete. pea 
3 arguments could be presented for 
pig Of these groups. The upper bracket 
— normally of the sort who might 
e their present income in private in- 


ment to attract top-caliber personnel into 
t service. In the second group, 
Postal and other lower paid workers not only 


i the raise was meant as an induce- ` 
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need extra money to stay somewhere near 
their equals who work for private firms, but 
have for years suffered from an imbalance 
created by too many flat across-the-board 
percentage increments. This year’s bill was 
designed to put jobs and salaries into a more 
orderly relationship. 

But the Congressmen jumped in with a 
$10,000-a-year raise for themselves as part of 
the package. This took brass, and on second 
thought many Con en nervous, 
caught between their wish to be fair to them- 
selves (or their greed) and fear of reprisals 
from voters who think some Congressmen 
are overpaid even at the present $22,500 a 


ear. 
7 As the confusion rolled on, the House voted 
down an effort to separate its own pay boost 
from the rest. Then, forced to stand and be 
counted in a rollcall, the Congressmen voted 
down the whole deal. 

This presumably is supposed to win ad- 
miration from the taxpayers in the name of 
self-sacrificing economy, What it really sac- 
rificed is a great number of people working 
for the National Government—the mailman, 
the secretary, the scientist—who had big 
plans for another $450 a year. 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune, Mar. 19, 1964] 
THE NEED FoR FEDERAL Pay INCREASES 


President Johnson has not given up hope 
that Congress will pass a pay raise bill at the 
present session. The House defeated such 
a bill last week, one that included a $10,000 
a year salary increase for Members of Con- 
gress—from $22,500 to $32,500. This was a 
case of election year jitters not an exercise 
in humility and self-disparagement. 

Now the President asks Congress to try 
again, even if it must exclude a pay raise for 
itself. We agree with him that “It is false 
economy to offer salaries that will attract 
the mediocre and repel the talented.” If 
the Federal Government is to recruit and 
hold officials of outstanding competence in 
top policy positions, it must offer pay com- 
parable to that received in private industry. 
But the gap between Federal and private pay 
scales has been growing, rather than lessen- 


ing, and the President properly considers this 


a matter of serious concern. 

A new bill introduced in the House pro- 
vides no increase at all for Representatives 
and Senators but gives substantial pay raises 
to a wide range of high-level officials, includ- 
ing Cabinet members, deputy and under sec- 
retaries, heads of principal services, Judges, 
ete. Other increases are stipulated for civil 
service and postal workers. 

There are difficulties in store for this bill. 
Many of the new salaries would exceed those 
paid Members of Congress, a fact not likely to 
ease the bill's passage. Prolonged in-fighting 
over the civil rights bill may prove to be 
another adverse factor. 

But the pay Increases are plainly needed 
and President Johnson says that every cent 
required for them is included in his budget 
for the next fiscal year. Congress should not 
hesitate to enact them at the present.session. 
From the Worthington (Minn.) Daily Globe, 

Mar. 16, 1964] 
Ir We Can't Have More Pay No One ELSE 
Can EITHER 


Congressmen decided during the weekend 
that their proposed $10,000 per year pay in- 
crease, justified or not, would be inexpedient 
to adopt in the spring of an election year. 
All was going well for the bill and favorable 
action was predicted until Iowa's Representa- 
tive, H. R. Gross, demanded a rollcall vote 
which would put every Representative on rec- 
ord. At that point supporters of the proposal 
seemed to vanish into the very desks and 
walls of the House Chamber and the measure 
was rejected. 

It seemed a yalid case could be made for 
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the salary increases. But finally, this be- 
comes a matter of great concern only to the 
lawmakers themselves. If they are satisfied 
that income is meeting expenses and that a 
pay increase cannot be justified then cer- 
tainly no taxpayer will complain. The Con- 
gressmen themselves are the best judges of 
their own financial needs. 

The unfortunate thing about the lawmak- 
ers’ decision was their dog-in-the-manger 
attitude—“If we can't have a pay increase 
then no one else can have one either.” The 
proposal for increasing the Representatives’ 
salaries was tied to an authorization which 
would have granted pay increases to 1.7 mil- 
lion Federal Government employees. It in- 
cluded, for example, a $37.50 monthly pay 
hike (on the average) for the Nation's mail 
carriers and $37.50 each month for Govern- 
ment secretaries. The proposal had the 
strong endorsement of the House leadership 
and of the administration. 

These pay increase proposals were not 
something pulled out of a hat. They were 
arrived at by months of tedious study and 
examination of pay scales and they repre- 
sented the first hope for salary adjustments 
in behalf of the Federal workers in a long 
period. The evidence that Government sal- 
aries across the Nation were lagging far be- 
hind cost-of-living increases in recent years 
and behind salary adjustments in all other 
areas of the economy stirred an impressive 
Ust of endorsements for the proposed pay 
increases. 

Whether there may be too many Govern- 
ment employees and whether there may be 
persons employed to perform unnecessary 
jobs is a legitimate concern of economizers 
and of all citizens. But that is not the ques- 
tion at this juncture. 

‘The question now is whether those persons 
employed by the Federal Government should 
receive a salary which is adequate and jus- 
tifled compensation for the work performed 
and for the needs of the worker in the present 
economy—a living wage. It is grossly unfair 
to suggest that because an individual agrees 
to work at a Government job he should re- 
ceive a substandard wage. 

If any given job is unnecessary then of 
course it should be eliminated. But if the 
job is counted essential, if the worker is 
performing a necessary and useful service, 
certainly he should be adequately compen- 
sated. 

Senator Evererr DESEN, Republican Sen- 
ate minority leader, announced during the 
weekend that he proposes to revive the pay 
bill which the House has now killed. Dmx- 
SEN recognizes the unfair position which the 
House has taken. 

If the Congressmen are convinced their 
own salaries are adequate, well and good. 
But 1.7 million other Americans should not 
have to make a sacrifice for that reason. 
From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 

15, 1964 
JOHNSON’Ss MONEY PROBLEMS AND OTHER 
‘THINGS 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 14.—One of the per- 
sistently awkward things about the people 
who work for the Government in Washing- 
ton is that they like to eat and have children 
and be paid for their hire like other members 
of the human race. 

This has created a problem for every 
President since General Washington, and 
Lyndon Johnson is no exception. His ap- 
pointments so far have been good, but he 
has lost several brilliant men from the old 
Kennedy team, including Ted Sorensen, Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Jerome Wiesner, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., and the Congress has added 
to the brain drain by refusing to pass the 
administration's pay-ralse bill. 

Some of this drift of talent was inevitable 
and some of it was desirable. There is al- 
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ways an evacuation in every election year, 
and President Johnson should and will have 
his own men if he wins in November. But 
holding or recruiting talented and experi- 
enced men who are tough enough to stand 
up to Lyndon Johnson 18 hours a day, 7 
days in the week has been made all the more 
difficult by freezing wages even below aca- 
demic, let alone industrial or commercial 
levels, 
PROBLEM OF PRIORITIES 


Part of the difficulty is that Congress has 
refused to raise the pay of one group of 
public servants unless it can raise them all. 
It-draws no distinction between a secretary 
who wrestles with letters and an Under Sec- 
cretary who wrestles with De Gaulle. In 
short, it has ignored the fact that there are 
too many drones at the bottom of the Gov- 
ernment and too few brains at the top. 

Also, the Congress, not unnaturally, feels 
that if the executives in the Government 
get more money, Congressmen, who also pay 
rent and have children, should get more too, 
and this would bring the across-the-board 
pay hike to $545 million a year, which is 
more than some Congressmen think the 
voters would be in a mood to approve after 
the Bobby Baker case in an election year. 

So long as Congress refuses to distinguish 
between a postman and a scientist and be- 
tween the shortage of brains and the surplus 
of bodies in Washington, the problem is in- 
soluble, but there is a way to reconcile sanity 
with solvency. 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 21, 1964] 
A SENATOR’s SALARY 


Senator Dovcias, Democrat, of Illinois, fol- 
lowed the lead of a number of his colleagues 
in making public his personal finances the 
other day. And in doing so he made a pretty 
good case for those who say that the $22,500 
annual salary Members of Congress get 
doesn't go very far. In Senator Dovoras’ 
case it shrinks to nearly $7,000 before he gets 
it home. 

During 1963, the Senator reports, he had 
to spend $2,515 of his own money—over and 
above his annual $307 mileage allowance—to 
travel back and forth to Illinois. He spent 
another $2,254 for radio and television tapes 
to keep in touch with constituents and let 
them know his thoughts on legislation. Con- 
stituents who came to Washington and 
called on him cost him $1,560 more, mainly 
for lunches he bought them. Another $1,276 
went for advertising, telegrams, various mem- 
berships and subscriptions. And he gave 
$1,731 in contributions to political organiza- 
tions—which he considers as much of a duty 
as contributions to churches and charity. 
Then he paid $3,830 in income taxes on his 
base salary and $1,687 for an annuity fund 
contribution. 

The Senator could obviously not live in 
Washington as a Senator must on what was 
left. But he did pick up $5,000 for lectures, 
$1,587 in dividends, $1,378 in capital gains, 
$231 in interest, $2,270 in annuities from 
the University of Chicago, where he had been 
a professor; $1,261 in other annuities, $750 
for magazine and other writings and $30 in 
royalties on a book he wrote earlier. 

That is pinpoint accounting for a Senator. 
But it does show how deeply a man without 
sizable outside means must cut into his con- 
gressional salary to pay expenses necessary 
to his public position—and why, for men 
like this at any rate, a salary raise is needed. 
It's a good argument for reviving the pay 
bill just killed by the House—particularly 
when added to the convincing argument 
other civil servants have for pay raises under 
that bill. 
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From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier Express, 
Mar. 20, 1964] 
More PAY ron BETTER U.S. Service 


When the House of Representatives defeat- 
ed & bill to give Members of Congress a 
$10,000 boost in pay because it was reluctant 
to risk a rolicall vote in an election year, it 
also killed proposed pay boosts for 1.7 million 
employees in the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government, 
President Johnson now has made a good 
case for restoration of the latter increases. 
A bill to that effect but leaving out Members 
of Congress has been introduced. 

Thu President, in letters to House Speaker 
JohN W. McCormack and Senate President 
Pro Tempore Cart HAYDEN, wrote that failure 
to enact the pay bill would impair his efforts 
to achieve true economy in Government. 
He added that it would make it “harder than 
ever to recruit and hold the outstanding peo- 
ple who need for our top policy jobs.” He 
made these pertinent points: 

“It is false economy to offer salaries that 
will attract the mediocre but repel the tal- 
ented. They (outstanding people) already 
earn less—often far less—than they did earn, 
or could earn, in private jobs. This salary 
gap has been growing. The proposed bill 
will not close it, but it will reverse a danger- 
ous trend.” 

We agree that the Government needs the 
best people it can get to staff its offices. And 
we are not disposed to debate President John- 
son's contention that congressional member- 
ship is most deserving of a pay increase, al- 
though we don’t like to see legislators vote 
raises for themselves while in office. 

We endorse the President's statement that 
he needs first-class managers who can tighten 
organizations, simplify procedures, trim 
waste, and inspire maximum effort. And we 
see reason to accept his assurances that “the 
dollars paid to attract brains and ability to 
the Federal service will come back to the 
American people many times over in more 
economical and effective government.” 

What's moré, every cent for the proposed 
increases to Federal employees is already in- 
cluded in the administration’s budget which 
takes effect July 1. Favorable action is indi- 
cated. 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Mar. 18, 1964] 
FEDERAL Pay POINT 

If Federal employes generally deserve a 
pay increase—and C seems agreed 
this is the case—then it should be granted 
regardless of whether the Representatives 
and Senators wish to vote higher salaries 
for themselves. Fair and reasonable pay 
scales for 2 million Government workers 
should not be dependent on whether 435 
Representatives and 100 Senators believe the 
political climate is favorable for their own 
personal objectives. j 

President Johnson was well justified in 
raising this point in his letter to Speaker 
Joun McCormack and other Congressional 
leaders. 


Funds needed for the general Federal pay 
increase were included in the President's 
budget for fiscal 1965. Congress stood ready 
to approve the program, but then tacked on 
a $10,000-a-year raise for its own Members. 
House Members got cold feet on this item 
when it came to a record vote, and the 
whole pay program was killed, at least tem- 
porarily. It may be revived in the Senate. 

Members of Congress probably could vote 
themselves a $5,000 increase without great 
public reaction, Or they could skip action 
on their own payrolls entirely. But if they 
are convinced the Federal Government would 
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operate better by raising the salaries of the 
ordinary workers and those in adminis- 
trative positions, then that part of the pro- 
gram should be approved. 

Running the Government is a big busi- 
ness operation. Pay of Government em- 
ployes should be commensurate to that in 
private business for comparable work. 


From the Providence (R.I) Journal] 


A Wary CONGRESS SHORTCHANGES FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


In the interests of capably run Govern- 
ment, the House should reconsider the bill 
granting pay raises to Federal employees. 
The other day the House turned down this 
$545 million Increase—including a 44-per- 
cent increase for House Members—in a roll- 
call vote that lacked full-hearted assertion 
or conviction, It was clear that because the 
Members would be voting themselves a hefty 
ralse by voice vote, they had little heart to 
face the public for the sake of the rest of 
the legislation, Thus the fate of such a vast 
expenditure affecting pay envelopes of some 
1.7 million Federal civil service workers and 
clerks was obviously not decided through any 
thorough survey of Federal pay scales. 
Rather, it was the survival instinct of the 
officeholder that shaped the decision. 

Earlier in the debate when no one was re- 
quired to stand up and be counted, an at- 
tempt to put off the raises until the national 
budget was balanced was turned down eas- 
ily. So was the suggestion that the whole 
matter be deferred until a Government study 
was completed and the lawmakers had time 
to analyze it. An attempt by Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, to strike the congressional pay in- 
crease from the measure also was voted down. 

But then came the shattering rollcall vote 
on the entire bill. It was as though House 
Members suddenly comprehended the wis- 
dom of the administration’s economy drive 
or saw their constituents face to face. More 
likely, the vote merely accentuated the 
hazards of an election year, and for many 
Congressmen, conscious of job security, it 
was hardly the time to boost the size of their 
salaries. Certainly after the votes were 
counted, many Congressmen were rueful, 
having missed out on a pay hike from the 
present $22,500 to $32,500, 

But it's a regrettable blow to civil service 
morale that the bill was rejected out of nar- 
row concerns, Such decisionmaking offers 
precious little satisfaction to the hundreds 
of thousands of Federal employees who look 
to Congress to act responsibly with intelli- 
gent grasp of the scope of pay raise proposals 
and to consider the consequences of their de- 
cision. These workers are hardly overpaid. 
Further, there is the continuing need to 
furbish the civil service with improved sal- 
aries; there are few other ways to draw com- 
petent recruits. The same imperatives ap- 
ply to adequate salaries for Federal judge- 
ships, also treated highhandedly by the 
House, 

A solution might be in the new bill sub- 
mitted by Representative James H. MORRI- 
son, Democrat, of Louisiana; it doesn't in- 
clude the $10,000 annual increase for Mem- 
bers of Congress, and this sensitive feature 
could be put off until a nonelection year. 


From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 16, 1964] 
Pay RAISES ror CONGRESSMEN 
To us, it seems a shame that Members of 
the House of Representatives did not have 
the courage of their convictions and go 
through with their proposal to raise the pay 
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of Members of Congress from $22,500 to 
$32,500. 


Their proposal to do so had been thor- 
oughly aired in committee hearings without 
raising any public outcry. Their argument 
sounded logical: To enable the Government 
to compete with private industry and get 
Capable men for public service, Congress had 
to raise their salaries, 

Why shouldn't the elected representatives 
of the people, men and women chosen to run 
the Governmefit of the United States, be 
Paid at a corresponding rate, and more, than 
the people who work in the various depart- 
ments under them? 

Once a rollcall vote was demanded, how- 
ever, many Members didn't want to put 

elves on record as voting themselves 
Such a large increase in an election year. 
Their opponents would be sure to make it a 
campaign issue, and many voters might fall 
for their demagogery. 

But Members of the House have to run for 
Teelection every 2 years anyway. That is 
Why they go along for years without getting 
an increase as they vote pay raises for other 
Government employees. 

In our opinion, the laborer should be 
Worthy of his hire, and we believe most 

would prefer to think Members 
Of Congress were worth more than men hold- 
ing lesser jobs both in government and pri- 
Yate industry. And got it. 


[Prom the Morning Advocate, Baton Rouge, 
La., Mar. 25, 1964] 


LOGIC. on THE SUBJECT or PEDERAL Pay RATES 


The Federal pay raise bill was defeated for 
the reason that most Members of the House 
or tatives simply did not have the 
nerve to vote themselves a substantial pay 

in an election year. So, when Rep- 
resentative H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa, 
ded a rolicall vote, the pay raise meas- 

ure, which might have passed on any other 
of vote, went down. With it went the 
Proposed $10,000 a year increase for Repre- 
Sentatives, Senators, Federal judges, and 
1 members, the 6450 a year boost for 
etter carriers and others, and the 3-percent 
= for the lowest paid civil service work- 


There were strong arguments against the 
bin as tt came before the House, one being 
that it was topheavy with large pay raises 
for those already the best paid, and another 

g that it was ill timed from the view- 

t of the election and of President John- 
don economy drive. But the fact remains 
that this time, as in the past, much of what 
Was said and written on the subject was 
rom ghted and ill considered. A case can 

Made for better pay for many Govern- 
ment workers. 

Governmental pay rates in the lower 
brackets, especially, are badly out of line, and 
on the low side, not the high side. The 

among many others, deserve a pay 
ere Higher pay for stenographers and 
erical workers would be a lifesaver. for 
10 27 governmental agencies, enabling them 
and keep a higher percentage of more 
Petent employees instead of serving, as 
8 of them do, as training schools and 
pote stations for youngsters and other work- 
interested only in moving to jobs in 
stry and business after they have ac- 
(Wired a little experience. 
© same thing is true of pay for State and 
es y Other civil service employees. Salaries 
a phat than in business and industry for 
parable work. Raises are small and in- 
tim uent, advancement and recognition some- 
rag are almost impossible. 
echelder the Salaries of those in the higher 
lons, it must be said that if the Govern- 
Pl Wants to get and keep topnotch peo- 
©—and surely it is hard to argue that the 
ernment should want any other kind—it 
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is going to have to pay something approxi- 
mating what these same people would make 
in business or industry for the same work. 
The logic of that seems incontrovertible. 
[From the La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus, Mar. 
23, 1964] 
SALARY MEASURE 


There is new legislation in the House which 
would furnish pay raises for a million and a 
half or so Federal employees, all of whom saw 
their chances for more money go down the 
drain when the House on March 12 defeated 
on a rolicall vote the pay increase measure 
which included higher salaries for Congress- 
men. The new measure, embodying a num- 
ber of compromises and carrying no pay hikes 
for Senators and Representatives, should be 
enacted in some form. 

The reasons are several, as President John- 
son outlined in a letter the other day to 
Speaker McCormack in the House. The Chief 
Executive argues that the Federal Govern- 
ment must compete in employing competence 
with industry, business, education, research 
agencies, foundations, and private profes- 
sions, These areas of employment attract 
the best brains and most able individuals be- 
cause they pay well; Government because it 
does not meet the salary scales of these other 
areas find itself increasingly hard pressed to 
engage and retain competent people. 

Contrary to what may be common impres- 
sion, Federal employment is not increasing 
as rapidly as private and State and local 
government employment. During the past 
decade while the Nation's population arose 
17 percent and nongovernment employment 
ascended by 10 percent, Federal civil em- 
ployees increased by only 7 percent, In State 
and local governments the percentage of in- 
crease was 65. Granted there are overstaffed 
bureaucracies in some Federal Government 
areas and that there could be sizable trim- 
mings without any loss of effecttveness, still 
the need for the best brains at the top and 
in the higher levels of Federal functioning is 
much more pressing today than ever. 

In trying to make his program for greater 
economy work, President Johnson wrote, “I 
need first-class managers who can tighten 
organizations, simplify procedures, trim 
waste, and inspire maximum effort. It is 
false economy to offer salaries that will at- 
tract the mediocre but repel the talented.” 
And so it is. 

In other words, Congress should come to 
embrace the principle that comparable pay 
must be the Federal Government's policy in 
employment; comparable pay if the neces- 
sary competence and ability to operate an 
tereasingly complex Government is to be 
induced and retained. 

And for those individuals who insist that 
Federal Government is getting too big and 
too costly, a reminder: There are now 13 
Federal employees for every 1,000 Americans 
and 10 years ago the proportion was 14 for 
every 1,000. And as the President suggests, 
if more able people are hired the way ls open 
for still further reduction of the ratio. 


Appeasement by Apology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rscorp, I include the following: 
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[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 25, 1964] 


APPEASEMENT BY APOLOGY 


Now that Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
expressed the U.S. Government's profound 
regret over a South Vietnamese attack on a 
Cambodian border village last week, Ameri- 
can foreign policy seems launched on a pro- 
gram of retreat by apology. X 

Foggy Bottom again shows a syndrome of 
abnormality in its policy structure: No back- 
bone. 

Tiny Red Cambodia, to which we con- 
tributed more than $150 million in ald before 
it went lock-stock to Communist China, not 
only blamed South Vietnam for what was no 
doubt an accidental attack on a Cambodian 
village. It blasted the United States because 
a few Ameficans were present during the 
assault, although they took no part. 

Cambodia’s demand for apologies and 
reparations immediately should have been 
ignored. At most a statement shouhi have 
explained a mapreading error led to the 
fracas, 

To rush with an immediate apology is part 
of the accommodation policy that plagues 
State Department thinking. It's getting so 
any nation, whether a major power or power- 
less upstart, can extort concessions from 
Washington just by blustering loudly enough. 

Why apologize to Cambodia, when it is 
furnishing Red Vietcong guerillas with 
staging areas and passage to South Vietnam 
in a war for survival of freedom, to which 
the United States has dedicated 16,000 train- 
ing troops and more than $500 million of arms 
and economic assistance? 

It would make more sense if we were to 
warn Cambodia and North Vietnam that, if 
they did not cease helping the Viet Cong 
invaders, we would carry attack to the north 
and bomb Cambodian Red staging grounds, 

A corollary instance of State's apology 
penchant is suggested by conduct in the 
case of the American flyers most recently shot 
down in East Germany, where they strayed 
by accident. Their RB-66 was destroyed by 
Red gunfire. One of the three flyers was hurt 
and has been returned to the West. 

In demanding return of the other two 
from Russia, Secretary Rusk warned failure 
to restore the flyers to America would strain 
East-West co-operation (to whatever meager 
extent that exists). 

On getting word the other twe would be 
returned, Dean Rusk declared President 
Johnson has issued orders to make sure our 
pilots don’t wander into Communist air 
again. 


If this is not an apology, it comes thinly 
close. Report from Bonn is that Soviet 
pilots have strayed or deliberately flown over 
Allied territory 95 times in the last several 
years. Not one was shot down. Tet Mr. 
Rusk said nothing about Russian violations 
of Western alr space. 

We appear almost—not quite—in a posi- 
tion of apologizing for Reds shooting down 
our own plane and men. Incidentally, the 
two Air Force officers have not yet been re- 
turned by the Soviets. 

Our manifest tendency to backtrack and 
apologize for our actions, even when clearly 
justified by U.S, right, is making a mockery 
of American prestige. 

No one wants America to hurl its weight 
around indiscriminately. But power and 
leadership demand we stand for justice, re- 
spect and defense of national interests. We 
are steadily retreating from such posture. 

Wealthy, powerful, a global leader, we 
need not expect to be loved by the rest of 
the world. This Is a truism of history, when- 
ever a great nation emerges, 

But we must be respected, not merely in 
American interests but for preservation of 
peace and the free world. 
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This respect is dwindling fast because of a 
policy that abides insults and extortion, and 
by that very posture invites worse. 


Mrs. Helen Kocan: Slovak Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, north- 
ern Indiana and the Nation lost one of 
its outstanding civic and religious lead- 
ers when Mrs, Helen Kocan, of 1823 La- 
Porte Avenue, in Whiting, Ind., the 
supreme president of the First Catholic 
Slovak Ladies Union of America, passed 
away at her home Wednesday. 

Mrs. Kocan was the recipient in 1963 
of the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice medal 
and citation from Pope Paul VI in recog- 
nition of her Catholic fraternal work. 
It was presented to her by Bishop An- 
drew G. Grutka at the National Conven- 
tion of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union in Milwaukee, Wis. In 1907, Mrs. 
Kocan organized the Whiting Branch of 
the Junior Branch of the First Catholic 
Slovak Ladies Union with 34 members. 
The present membership is 1,053. She 
was elected supreme auditor in 1917, 
later was named supreme vice president, 
and elected supreme president in 1933. 
She organized a new district of the First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Union in 1940 
and it is now named for her. 

The Villa Sancta Anna Home for the 
Aged in Cleveland, Ohio, was established 
under her guidance in 1960. She also 
organized the St. Ann Guild, an affiliate 
of the home in 1961. Mrs. Kocan was 
organizer and president for 30 years of 
St. Theresa Club in the St. John Parish 
of Whiting, Ind. She is honorary vice 
president of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration of America, and an honorary 
officer of the Slovak League of America. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I submit excerpts from a tribute 
written in January 1961 by John C. Scir- 
anka, American Slovak journalist of 
Passaic, N.J., which I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on that date, setting 
out a few of the accomplishments of this 
great American woman of Slovak de- 
scent: 

On Sunday, January 22, 1961, Mrs. Helen 
Kocan, supreme president of the First Cath- 
olic Slovak Ladies Union, largest Slovak fra- 
ternal organization in the world, will observe 
her Diamond (75th) birthday in the city of 
Whiting, Lake County, Ind., where she has 
been a resident for the past half a century. 

The membership of this Slovak ladies or- 

tion, numbering over 90,000 with assets 
over $31 million, has in the city of Whiting, 
Ind., the largest local branch, numbering 
some 1,400 members. 

When Mrs. Kocan took over the reins of the 
First; Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, our 
country was in history's worst depression. 
That was 3 months after Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President in 1933. With her su- 
preme officers, she guided the organization 
to its present high standing, enjoying emi- 
nent prestige among the American fraternals. 
Last January 1960 it opened its million and 
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half dollar Villa Sancta Annae Home for the 
Aged, near Cleveland, Ohio. 

At Mrs. Kocan's suggestion a Slovak-Ameri- 
can cookbook was published which enjoys 
its ninth edition and realized from sales 
over $75,000 for the home of the aged. 
Scholarships to students are awarded in its 
junior order. 

The organization under her leadership 
gained the reputation as the most generous 
American Slovak fraternal, contributing 
large sums to religious and cultural causes. 

It aided the publishing of various books 
and supported authors. It modernized its 
official organ the Zenska Jednota (Ladies 
Union) making it one of the most attractive 
American Slovak fraternal magazines. Mrs. 
Kocan is held in high esteem by her supreme 
officers, 90,000 members and her fellow 
American Slovaks. 

In her duties as supreme president, she 
often said that she hates to see a thing done 
by halves and agreed with a teacher who 
said: “If it be right, do it boldly; if it be 
wrong, leave it undone.” 

Mrs. Kocan throughout her 75 years has 
been mindful of the old teaching that Chris- 
tianity has lifted woman to a new place jn 
the world, 

Realizing the present plight of the women 
in her native Slovakia, Mrs. Kocan besides 
her many official duties is doing all she can 
for the freedom of the people of her native 
country, now enslaved by the Communists. 

Her rise to the highest position among 
her countrymen in America is the best proof 
of the great opportunities this country 
offers. 

We conclude our felicitations to this our 
Mrs. American Slovak Fraternalist with this 
verse of George Eliot: 

And rank for her meant duty, various 

Yet equal in its worth, done worthily. 
Command was service; humblest service done 
By willing and discerning souls was glory. 

Hippy birthday, Mrs. Kocan. 


Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California Opposes Secretary Udall’s 
Modified Pacific Southwest Water Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Met- 
ropolitan Water District of Southern 
California bears the heavy responsibility 
for meeting the water needs of 9 million 
southern Californians. Population in- 
creases every year boost that number of 
residents by the hundreds of thousands. 

The board of directors of that district 
has carefully analyzed Secretary Udall's 
modified Pacific Southwest water plan 
and finds it wanting. Although the 
needs of Arizona are taken care of in the 
plan by means of immediate construc- 
tion of the central Arizona project at 
Federal expense, the replacement of 
waters vitally needed to keep southern 
California alive are left hanging in air. 
The Secretary only suggests that these 
needs be met under future legislation of 
a nature which he concedes could not 
pass Congress if it were sought for the 
central Arizona project. 

This is a matter of deep concern not 
only to Californians, but should be to the 
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Nation as well. Southern California, as 
one of the Nation's most vital geographic 
areas, and its citizens and businesses who 
pay such a large share of the Federal tax 
bill, surely should not, at best be left in 
limbo, and, at worst, threatened with 

strangulation, by a plan conceived by a 

prominent official of the Government like 

Secretary Udall. t 
On March 17 the board of directors of 

the Metropolitan Water District of 

Southern California expressed their 

views on the revised Udall plan as fol- 

lows: 

STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE 
METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, ON SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 
UDALL'’s Mopp Paciric SOUTHWEST 
Water PLAN, Manch 17, 1964 


The Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California opposes Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall's modified Pacific Southwest 
water plan because it would result in the 
abandonment of the district’s Colorado River 
aqueduct. 

It is unthinkable that any Federal or State 
administration should advance, as part of a 
regional water plan, a proposal which would 
render useless an aqueduct now providing 
an indispensable source of water for the 
9 million people of this district. 

The district fully concurs in the principle 
that the water problems of the arid South- 
west can best be solved by the cooperative 
action of all interests in the area. 

Further, it approves of the concept of a 
regional water development fund dedicated 
to the complete utilization and conservation 
of the water resources of all the Pacific 
Southwest. 

It believes that, instead of the proposal by 
the Secretary for enlarging a section of the 
California aqueduct, the first Federal moneys 
spent in California under any regional plan 
should contribute support to the State 
water plan and be used for the development 
of the water resources of this State’s north 
coastal area for California’s future growth. 

The Pacific Southwest water plan in its 
present form offers the district at most only 
feasibility studies for 550,000 acre-feet of 
northern California water annually as a re- 
placement for part of its present Colorado 
River supply. This would be replacement of 
less than half of the 1,212,000 acre-feet per 
year which the Secretary as heretofore con- 
tracted to deliver to this district and upon 
which the district relied in constructing its 
aqueduct, The plan offers nothing to make 
up this shortage or to provide for the greater 
future needs of the district. To really ac- 
complish what its name implies, the Pacific 
Southwest water plan should be expanding 
to require present authorization of projects 
providing for the future water supply of 
southern California. 

The district endorses the program incorpo- 
rated in the plan for the conservation and 
salvage of water along the lower Colorado. 
However, it urges that this entire program 
be instituted at once. 


The district belleves the proposed plan is 
seriously deficient because of the absence of 
any consideration of the possibilities of 
transporting water into the Pacific South- 
west from sources other than northern Cali- 
fornia, such as the Snake River. The dis- 
trict urges that such studies be made. 

The plan is critically defective because it 
fails to recognize and preserve the rights of 
existing projects in the State of California 
to priorities to the annual consumptive use 
of 44 million acre-feet of water from the 
Colorado River. To put this another way, 
California is asking for only the same pro- 
tection that the State of Arizona by statute 
in 1961 recognized, under the basic, 100- 
year-old principle of western water law, for 
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{ts own existing projects against the pro- 
Posed central Arizona project. 

In place of protection for California's valid 
Water rights, the plan proposes that the 
Metropolitan Water District. surrender its 
rights to Colorado River water in reliance 
Upon promises of substitute water. These 
Promises depend upon the actions of future 
Congresses and the doubtful sufficiency of 
the regional water development fund, as pres- 
ently proposed, to accomplish all its ob- 
jectives. 

It is the conviction of the Metropolian 
Water District that those who desire new 
Works diverting water from the Lower Colo- 
Tado River should face the hazards of such 
Promises rather than the taxpayers of this 
district who have built an aqueduct system 
representing an investment of more than a 
half-bitlion dollars. 

The Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California is determined to carry out its 
Obligations to its people to provide them 
With water and to do all in its power to 
Protect their huge investment in this exist- 
ing and functioning water supply system. 


Are We Too Civilized? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


re BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve granted, I insert in the RECORD 
the following editorial entitled “Are We 
Too Civilized” which appeared in the 
Tulsa Tribune, on March 7, 1964: 
Ann WE Too Crytizep? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 
Is America approaching that degree of gen- 
—— and irresolution that will render her 
Pable of surviving in a jungle world? 
ve we grown so tolerant of misbehavior 


g the world toward a climactic war, a 

War we may not win? 

a In short, are we suffering from an over- 
ose of civilization? 

A world in which highly civilized men are 
yd is, of course, devoutly to be wished. It 
the ie to think that the meek will inherit 

at this particular time. But the 
Meek haven't been doing so well recently. 
brutal truth is that gutty aggressors 
Te ler the pants off defensive sportsmen. 
Marquis of Queensberry rules aren't 
Worth a whoop against the man coming at 
You with a broken bottle. 

Tt is now being admitted, even in Wash- 
ington, that America's foreign policy is in 
disarray.” “Disarray” is a precious bit of 

It is in a 
not because the framers of our foreign 
were stupid, but because they suf- 
from a very persistent illusion. 
ou illusion was that if we consistently 
world ed ourselyes the nations of the 
tude Would flock to our banner out of grati- 
ts and admiration. This miscalculation 

W but its genesis in one the 

wrongest political theorists of 
All time—Wwoodrow Wilson. 
r aoe is such a thing,” wrote Wilson, “as 
ts On being so right that it does not need 

Wenvince others by force that it is right.” 
We ‘re we wrong in our treatment of Cuba? 

delivered her, We were her best cus- 


8 We wrong in our treatment of Pana - 
> We delivered her, too. Before we 
came, the only asset the isthmus had was a 
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40-mile railroad over which 
passengers hurried through 
anopheles mosquitoes. 

What evil had we done to Zanzibar? The 
Americans were booted out, including our 
diplomatic personnel. And we turned right 
around and recognized the new regime at 
the suggestion of that master of tribal 
psychology, Soapy Williams. 

All over the world mobs are descending on 
American embassies. They used to simply 
attack the U.S. Information libraries. But 
now our Ambassadors flee for their lives. Is 
this part of a pattern? You bet your sweet 
boots. 

The pattern is the systematic humiliation 
of America. It is humiliation in progressive 
degrees, from little humiliations to steadily 
larger ones. The aim is to convince our 
friends that we are weak and irresolute, the 
uncommitted that we are a paper tiger, and 
the people of the Communist countries that 
worldwide victory for their leaders is inevita- 
ble. The campaign has been doing fine. 

Why have we behaved so feebly? Because 
we are so civilized that the possibility of 
atomic war fills us with horror. 

There is another popular piece of Wash- 
ington gobbledygookery—"escalate.”” We 
threw away victory in Korea because we 
were afraid.a bombing above the Yalu would 
“escalate” into world war III. For the same 
reason we didn't push a corridor through to 
Berlin, although the Russians were acting in 
defiance of all solemn agreements. And in 
the fall of 1962 we pulled our punch in Cuba 
and thus junked the Monroe Doctrine. 

Has no one in Washington been reading 
history? Hitler was permitted to remilitarize 
the Rhineland because the timid British and 
French feared that if they opposed it mat- 
ters might “escalate” into World War II, At 
that time, militarily, Hitler had practically 
nothing. 

Hitler claimed that each new aggressive 
move would be his last, but he stressed that 
any opposition would bring total war. So he 
murdered Dolfuss, took over Austria, grabbed 
Sudetenland and the Polish corridor. Each 
time Britain and France fell back, fearing 
escalation. And when the inevitable break- 
ing point came Hitler was strong and they 
were weak. 

If we don’t stand up for our rights pretty 
soon world war III will be a cinch. Because 
by perpetually showing weakness we won't 
end the possibility of incidents. We will 
simply insure and more outrageous 
incidents until we must choose war or total 
surrender. 

The time has come to say the Panamanian: 

“Look, Pedro, we have done you much good 
and no harm. We are here as a result of the 
most solemn treaties. If you come across 
that fence we'll return the body.” 


The time has come to say to Ghana’s 
Nkrumah: 


apprehensive 
swarms of 


“The fleet will be in tomorrow. The 
Marines will march down to our Embassy be- 
hind the bands. You be there to tell us 
whether you want the place closed. You've 
already seen your last gift dollar. And if 
we lock the Embassy you've seen your last 
trade dollar.” 

If we do not start saying these things we 
will be in total war in 10 years—without any 
friends. 


Quality Stabilization Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 i 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article-in the Daily News Record, 
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trade journal of the men’s retail cloth- 
ing industry, once again points up the 
widespread support for quality stabiliza- 
tion existing among people who are most 
directly concerned with the future of the 
American retail economy. 

Those whose economic well-being de- 
pends on a strong American retail sys- 
tem recognize quality stabilization as a 
constructive legislative step toward pre- 
serving that system. Opponents of the 
bill may perhaps confuse some persons 
who do not know the facts concerning 
conditions in our retail marketplace and 
what quality stabilization would do to 
correct that situation. But propaganda 
cannot fool those who know best—the 
businessmen whose livelihoods are 
threatened by chaos currently existing 
in the retail marketplace. 

Let me quote here from a number of 
such leaders in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry, as reported in the Daily News 
Record of February 7, 1964: 

Charles F. Hyde, president, Oshkosh 
B'Gosh, Inc., Oshkosh, Wis.: “The future of 
the free enterprise system for brand manu- 
facturers such as we depends upon our being 
able to exercise complete control over our 
brand merchandising plans and practices in 
the market area.” 

Stanley Goldman, president, Eagle Clothes. 
Ing., New York: “It is imperative for the 
protection of branded merchandise that fa- 
vorable action be taken on this bill at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

Arthur L. Bowman, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident, the H. A. Seinsheimer Co., Cincinnati: 
“The unauthorized use of brand names by 
disreputable retailers is dangerously on the 
ascendancy. The consumer is being dis- 
honestly attracted to these stores so for the 
protection of the fine retailers of the country, 
brand names must be protected.” 

WEAPON OF SURVIVAL 

Leo A. Haspel, president, Haspel Bros., Inc., 
New Orleans: Any bill that Congress can 
pass to protect owners of brand names would 
not only be to the best interest of the con- 
sumer but would also keep brand names from 
being used as leaders to entice the consum- 
ing public into a store where the number of 
units with the brand name would be insuf- 
ficient to supply even the smallest proportion 
of these consumers attracted by whatever 
medium of advertising is used.” 

Lawrence S. Phillips, executive vice presl- 
dent, Phillips-Van Heusen Corp., New York: 
“The brands and the stability of the brands 
that independent retailers carry are their 
main weapon of survival in their violent 
Jungle of competition with the retailing 
giants and the unscrupulous merchants 
* * * we assure you of the urgency we attach 
to passage of the quality stabilization bill.” 

John D. Gray, president, Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago: “The bill is urgently needed 
to protect consumers against the alurming 
spread of sharp and deceptive practices by 
unscrupulous retailers, and to strengthen 
the position of reputable retailers.” 


PROTECTS CONSUMER 


Harold S. Hirsch, president, White Stag 
Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oreg.: Our 
main interest is to check disastrous price 
cutting and the deliberate misrepresentation 
of merchandise to the Ameri- 
can public who, of necessity, gets substitute 
merchandise. foisted upon it, which is the 
bait-and-switch tool of the price cutter * * * 
we seek a national act which will make it 
unlawful to misrepresent or bootleg mer- 
chandise proclaimed to be the same or simi- 
lar, but at lower prices.” 

Elmer L. Ward, president and board chair- 
man, Palm Beach Co., Cincinnati: “We urge 
Congress to give the worthy manufacturers 
who think enough of a product to give ita 
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name and a price that will stand up in a 
competitive industry the protection that the 
bill provides.” 

Michael Daroff, president, Botany Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia: “The consumer to- 
day is confused and is at the mercy of many 
sharp operators. The revolution in retall- 
ing today tends to destroy recognized stand- 
ards of value by which the consumer may 
judge his purchase. The best way to get the 
consumer out of this quandary is by enact- 
ment of the quality stabilization bill.” 

Arnold M. Raphael, vice president, Kayser- 
Roth Hosiery Co., Inc., New York: “Passage 
of this legislation is extremely important in 
maintaining the existence and the growth 
of small retailers who today are beset with 
competition on all sides from giant retailers.” 


RETAILERS’ COMMENT 


Typical of comment from men's wear re- 
tallers are the following: 

Dwight Shirey, president, Patterson 
Fletcher Co., Fort Wayne. Ind.: Unscrupu- 
lous retailers have been chipping away at 
out national retail stability. They have used 
national brand items as footballs. This has 
been immensely unfair and tremendously 
disastrous. Our industry needs the 
legislation.” 

Joe Brand, Laredo, Tex.: There is great 
pressure on the ethical retailer today who 
is trying to uphold the standards of our 
economy. We need the protection this bill 
will afford us.” 

Mel Morgan, vice president, Hughes & 
Hatcher, Pittsburgh: “We are vitally inter- 
ested in preventing price-cutting on nation- 
ally advertised price-fixed merchandise.” 

Martin I. Zofness, Zofness Bros., Inc., 
Bartlesville, Okla.: We support the quality 
stabilization bill. It would be helpful in 
preventing price-cutting on brand name 
goods that is detrimental to the legitimate 
conduct of business." 

Joseph L. Kassell, Kassel Bros., Middletown, 
N. T.: “Small businessmen need protection 
against the unethical practices of the dis- 
counters. Lack of such legislation would 
hasten the demise of the smaller independ- 
ent legitimate retailers.” 

William Freeman, I. Strauss & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis: “The bill will protect ethical 
retailers and manufacturers of quality trade- 
marked products which in turn should pro- 
tect an individual who might otherwise be 
taken in by a claim of a wide assortment 
when in reality there would be very little 
of the advertised item available for him.” 


Mr. Speaker, here then are the voices 
of the men who best know the crisis exist- 
ing in America’s retail market. These 
men support quality stabilization, not as 
a cure-all to the illness of the market, but 
as a vitally needed step toward bolster- 
ing the Nation’s retail economy. These 
are the true experts regarding this issue, 
and their verdict is that quality stabiliza- 
tion will serve to protect the interests of 
America's free enterprise economy and 
the American consumer. 


I also include herewith an article en- 
. titled “If You Ask Me,“ by columnist Earl 
Lifshey: 
Ir You Asx M 
(By Earl Lifshey) 
It wasn't planned that way. And neither 
knew it was happening. But two very 
mt Government Officials, addressing 
two entirely different trade conventions in 
widely separated cities recently expressed the 
most realistically forthright and, hopefully 
potentially significant views about the mar- 
ketplace that have been heard in a long 
while at that level. At a time when the 
widespread official ignorance of the basic 
fundamentals of the merchandising mecha- 
nism is exceeded only by the astonishing dis- 
tortions and misconceptions being expressed 
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about the merchandising functions, those 
two statements are ly refreshing. 

Under a Miami Beach dateline, Women’s 
Wear Daily (February 27), reporting an in- 
terview with President Johnson's recently 
named Special Assistant for, Consumer 
Affairs, Esther Peterson, during a convention 
of the National Board of the Coat and Suit 
Industry, states: 

“Mrs. Peterson believes flerce price com- 
petition in retailing—such as that fostered 
by discounters—has had the effect of de- 
grading quality of merchandise when manu- 
facturers cut corners to achieve a certain 
bargain price. The irony is, she is con- 
vinced, that ‘the poor pay more’ when they 
buy so-called bargains. She explained this 
by claiming that if a poor person could afford 
to pay a higher price, she could buy a better 
quality product which would last much long- 
er than the cheaper item.” 

A few days later, on February 29 to be 
exact, Representative James ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, of California, chairman of the 
Small Business Subcommittee on Distribu- 
tion Problems, the guest speaker at the con- 
vention dinner of the National Appliance 
and Radio-TV Dealers Association in New Or- 
leans, told that large audience: 

“It is my personal conviction that all 
necessary steps must be taken to preserve 
the American small business community. 
The public policy of our Nation recognizes 
that the importance of small business 
reaches far beyond the individuals engaged 
in it. Well over 95 percent of all American 
business establishments are small businesses, 

“This is not to say that you must have 
special or preferential treatment. People 
with your ability don’t need coddling. What 
you do need is equality of opportunity to 
compete. Given that opportunity you are, 
I know, well able to take care of yourselves. 

“I grew up at a time when this country 
reaffirmed the four great freedoms to which 
we are dedicated * * *, But it is time we 
aleo recognized a fifth freedom—the freedom 
to compete. That freedom, the freedom to 
compete, must be established along with 
the others as one of the great rights to which 
every citizen is entitled. 

“If * you can be assured the free- 
dom to compete, you should be able to 
prosper and grow within the framework of 
our Nation’s free enterprise system. That 
will be up to you. However, I believe that 
it is the place of those of us in Govern- 
ment to insure that you have this oppor- 
tunity. I want to pledge my unqualified 
support in helping you to retain this fifth 
freedom—the freedom to compete. It is the 
key to a stronger, freer, more prosperous 
America—for all of us.” 

Well, that's what those two Government 
Officials said. And what makes their state- 
ments so significant, it seems to me, is that 
their views, basically, are identical with those 
who endorse the principles set forth In the 
quality stabilization bill. 


Its supporters seek no special privilege; 
they seek only that elementary right of every 
citizen—that fifth freedom—to compete on 
a fair and square basis for their share of the 
consumers’ dollar. 

They seek the right to compete on a fair 
and square basis—not one whereby, as is now 
so often the case, gullible customers are sold 
well-known items at profltless prices—only 
to be overcharged on “blind” items by such 
remarkably efficient retailers so they can get 
the profit they need to stay in business. 

They seek the right to compete for the 
consumers’ favor and funds on the basis of 
serving the consumer with the highest pos- 
sible value—not merely on the basis of the 
lowest possible price. And they seek to stop 
those retailers who mutilate, if not destroy, 
the property right a manufacturer has in his 
trademark by cutting his price and jeopard- 
izing his efforts to serve the public best. 

Mrs. Peterson, whose experience in busi- 
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ness has, apparently, made her well aware of 
these important merchandising truths, can 
serve the consumers of America in no better 
way in her new post than by helping to es- 
tablish widespread recognition of the fifth 
freedom—the freedom to compete * * * 
fairly. 


An Electronic Nurse Takes Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker; on 
March 8, 1964, an article in Parade mag- 
azine by Fred Warshovsky reported on 
one of the most dramatic of the benefits 
that are being obtained from NASA- 
sponsored space research. This benefit 
is of particular interest to the residents 
of the area of Perth Amboy, N.J., in the 
15th Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent. 

Electronic sensors of the same type as 
that worn by astronauts for monitoring 
their physical condition in space flight 
have been installed in the Perth Amboy 
General Hospital for surveillance of pa- 
tients’ condition. The tiny equipment is 
called the Executone-Gulton Physiolog- 
ical Montoring System, and is manufac- 
ie by Executone, Inc., Metuchen, 
NJ. 

Our Subcommittee on Manned Space 
Flight spent many long weekends this 
winter visiting industrial sites and space 
centers to observe at firsthand the prog- 
ress that is being achieved in our space 
program. It was a source of special 
pride to me to see the fine work on de- 
vices such as these for the protection of 
the safety of our astronauts. I am now 
doubly pleased to know that the results 
of this research will be of benefit to the 
people of the 15th District of New Jersey. 

The article from Parade magazine is 
as follows: 

AN ELECTRONIC Nurser TAKES Over 
(By Fred Warshofsky) 

Seriously ill hospital patients are begin- 
ning to benefit from the space age. The same 
type of tiny sensors worn by our astronauts 
now provide a never-before-possible continu- 
ous watch over crucial body reactions that is 
expected to save lives. A welcome byproduct 
will be the freeing of overworked nurses from 
time-consuming aspects of intensive care. 

The devices pictured here have just been 
installed at Perth Amboy, NJ., General Hos- 
pital, first in the Nation to have the new 
physiological monitoring system. Just as 
they did for the orbiting spacemen, the 
system's sensors make possible a constant, 
around-the-clock surveillance of patients’ 
heart rates, respiration and blood pressure. 

The patient who is seriously sick often 
wonders if anyone will notice if he takes a 
turn for the worse during the night. With 
the new electronic system in operation, he 
can take comfort in the assurance that any 
alarming deviation in his readings will be 
noted immediately by the nurse on duty. 

The sensors are marvels of miniaturization 
and efficiency. Blood pressure and heart rate 
are measured through a small, inflatable 
cuff and a metal ring that are slipped on the 
patient's index finger. Breathing is 
registered through a tiny, heat-sensitive bead 
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mounted on a nose clip. As the patient 
inhales and exhales, the bead is sensitive to 
the cooling effect of the airfiow. 

All of the readings are converted to electri- 
Cal energy. They are transmitted by wire to 
& central console at a nurses’ station and to 
Portable bedside units; where they appear on 
dials. If a person's heart rate, breathing, or 
blood presure should change dramatically, a 
warning buzzer and red light quickly alert 
the nurse on duty. 

Physical reactions are measured and re- 
Corded every 30 seconds, far more frequently 
than nurses could do it even if there were 
no national nurse shortage and they had 
ample time to devote to the task. 

One testing ground for the system was the 
National Institutes of Health Clinical Cen- 
ter in Bethesda, Md. In a special, intensive 
care ward, many hundreds of patients have 
recovered from major surgery with this elec- 
tronic assistance. 

The equipment is called the Executone- 
Gulton Physiological. Monitoring System. 

to Jess Kaufman of Executone, 
Inc., it “allows much closer scrutiny than 
by conventional techniques. A blood pres- 
Sure reading, for example, is taken every 30 
Seconds, rather than at 8 or 10 minute in- 
tervals.” And Perth Amboy Hospital Direc- 
tor Robert Hoyt: This means a good deal to 
the comfort of the critically m and should 
also save lives.” 


Doubts Benefiting Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 

Apr. 1, 1964] 
Pournicar. Spirrs CostLy—Dovunts BENEFITING 
ENEMY 

The Democratic Party is splitting apart 
Over foreign policy, not only over Cuba but 
over South Vietnam. 

of Defense McNamara, obviously 
Speaking for the President, has given public 
that American ald will be forth- 
ning as long as necessary to defeat the 
Vieteeng Communist guerrillas in South 


But Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Chair- 
of the Democrat-dominated Foreign Re- 
lead Committee, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
x ee of the Democratic majority, and Sen- 
fee Huser HumPHREY, of Minnesota, a 
4 ding candidate for his party's vice-presi- 
ential nomination, seem to have parted 
company with Mr. Johnson on crucial as- 
pects of the cold war. 

Senator Furznronr has called for recog- 
to that atheistic communism is in Cuba 
aac Senators MANSFIELD and HUMPHREY 
tral hearings on suggestions to neu- 

1 Southeast Asia. 

Pitta seems very sure just what the 
tralization of South Vietnam would 
mean. North Vietnam has a Communist 
ers yernment, The Vietcong guerrillas op- 
ina g in South Vietnam insist they are 
vierbendent of Hanol, the capital of North 
and they are being assisted by ad- 
and equipment from Red China. 
are no suggestions for neutraliza- 
“on coming from North Vietnam. 
the © Democratic Senators have reopened 
Wound of indecision. This probably 
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never would have happened had the admin- 
istration from the beginning never left any 
doubts as to the course we are pursuing in 
southeast Asia. 

We have backed and filled until the enemy 
suspects the will is not really there. 

Secretary MeNamara's assurances of con- 
tinuing aid until victory are of the moment 
im the long and agonizing story of our tr- 
resoluteness. We believe them; but what is 
more important, does the enemy believe 
them? 

Korea stands as another lesson of the cost 
of a lack of firm and realistic policy, and of 
half-way measures halfheartedly prosecuted. 

We are committing the same errors as we 
did along the 38th parallel in Korea, in ar- 
bitrarily drawing a line and promising our 
enemies we won't step across it unless, of 
course, the enemy violates some undefined 
rule of this wearying jungle war. 

The atheistic Communists believe they can 
and will outlast us. American soldiers still 
help guard the line in a divided Korea. That 
was a terrible and costly war, and to no end. 

So long as the Communists can safely con- 
trol the nature an extent of these little but 
bloody wars, easing up when it looks like the 
giant might become too aroused, and push- 
ing on again when we weaken, we will be 
kept in the jungies until doomsday. 

A search for neutralization does not seem 
to be the solution. We are going to have 
to write the answer to one of these engage- 
ments. But the answer will not lie with a 
party leadership so badly split on what to do 
that assurances of intent are like leaves in 
a wind. 


Panama Confusion: Clearing the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Panamanian mob assaults on the Canal 
Zone in January 1964, I have noticed a 
small but increasing number of objective 
articles about that well- coordinated 
demonstration of Red violence. Among 
the most illuminating is a column in the 
March 25, 1964, issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star by Max Friedman. 

It is especially interesting to note that 
its author cited Elihu Root, one of the 
Nation’s most eminent jurists, who, 
first, as Secretary of War, 1899-1904, and 
later, as Secretary of State, 1905-1909, 
was among the closest advisers of Presi- 
dents William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt when the major points in US. 
Isthmian Canal policy were in the proc- 
ess of formulation. 

There is only one point in the column 
to which serious objection can be made 
and that is its call “to get on with the 
negotiations.” To this, I object for the 
following reasons: First, President John- 
son's call for restoration of normal dip- 
lomatic relations with the United States, 
which were broken on January 10 by 
Panama, before there can be any dis- 


_cussions of Panamanian demands; and, 


second, as regards basic sovereignty and 
perpetuity provisions in the 1903 treaty, 
there should be no discussions because 
surrender or weakening of these rights 
means the eventual liquidation of U.S. 
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sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
Panama Canal. 


As regards the statement of Secretary 
Root quoted by Mr. Friedman, the United 
States has always met its treaty obliga- 
tions with regard to the Panama Canal 
and has always treated Panama with the 
greatest respect and generosity notwith- 
standing the clamorous demands of 
Panamanian radicals. As evidence of 
this generosity is the fact that Panama 
has the highest per capita income in 
Latin America, 

The indicated column follows: 
CLEARING THE Am ABOUT PANAMA—BASIC 

STANDS OP Untrep STATES HELD CORRECT, BUT 

PRESENTATION OF Case Is LACKING 

(By Max Freedman) 

It might not be a waste of time if Presi- 
dent Johnson and Tom Mann looked up 
Elihu Root’s speech in 1906 to the third 
Pan-American Conference in Rio de Janeiro. 
He was the first Secretary of State to address 
such a conference in person. Root sald “we 
deem the independence and equal rights of 
the smallest and weakest members of the 
family of nations entitled to as much re- 
spect as those of the greatest empire; and 
we deem the observance of that respect the 
chief guarantee of the weak against the op- 
pression of the strong.” 

The Johnson administration can claim 
with fairness that it has fully respected this 
principle in its dealings with Panama, It 
has certainly never thought of oppressing 
Panama or of bullying it into an arbitrary 
agreement. Quite the reverse. It has rather 
meekly endured a succession of broken 
pledges and evasive statements and blun- 
dering taunts by Panama’s leaders and 
spokesmen. 

But these facts do not help the United 
States very much. President Johnson has 
gained no credit at all for refusing to pre- 
sent his full case against Panama. No one 
has praised him for his forbearance. He has 
been accused instead of making a serious 
mistake in refusing to accept Panama's 
statement of the case. 

President Johnson’s real mistake was in 
believing that the facts counted in such a 
dispute. Panama could rely instinctively 
on the sympathy of Latin America, regard- 
less of the facts. Many people in the United 
States wondered uneasily why Panama's 
complaints did not receive swifter accept- 
ance in Washington. It seemed churlish 
and unseemly to them to have the United 
States set its power against tiny Panama. 
Friendly ambassadors, with no personal 
knowledge of the merits of the dispute, have 
been telling their governments that the 
United States has been heavyhanded and 
pedantic. 

In reality the White House and the State 
Department have been neither clumsy nor 
obstinate. With every measure of good will, 
they have found it painfully difficult to 
negotiate, for Panama has taken precedence 
over an objective study of the facts. 

In the first place, the Johnson administra- 
tion has refused, quite rightly, to surrender 
an essential interest under pressure. In this 
case the issue is the 1903 treaty on the 
Panama Canal. The United States has re- 
viewed that treaty several times with Panama 
in the past, and it Is ready to do so again 
now. But it is not ready to agree in advance 
to changes in the treaty as a condition for 
the restoration of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. That is not a formula of wisdom. It 
is a formula for the manufacture of mischief. 
Other countries would soon learn the lesson. 
They would stir up trouble, suspend relations 
with the United States, and demand an ad- 
vance commitment before negotiations are 
resumed. 
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The second principle has been the refusal 
of the United States to promise more. than 

it may be able to perform. N. would 
have been easier for the United States, or 
more than to agree with the clouded 
formulas that have been produced from time 
to time to end the controversy. But the 
Johnson administration decided that amia- 
bility is not the highest diplomatic virtue. 
It decided that popularity should not be 
gained by this perilous route. For a grievous 
price would be paid in Latin America if the 
Panama negotiations began with assumptions 
which contradicted the purposes and objec- 
tives of the United States. Hence the tire- 
some but necessary insistence of Washing- 
ton on precise terms for negotiations. The 
United States does not want Panama or Latin 
America to believe that matters are already 
settled when they can in fact only be settled 
after hard negotiations. 

It may be said, with much justification, 
that there must be something very wrong 
with the way the United States has presented 
its case. Only erratic diplomacy can explain 
why so strong a case has failed to be more 
persuasive. Certainly it would have been 
very helpful if America's case had been put 
with something of Elihu Root's respect for 
the pride, and even the prejudices, of Latin 
America. But at a heavy price the United 
States has at least convinced everyone that 
a settlement will not be easy. Now the im- 
mediate task is to get on with the negotia- 
tions. 


Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur: What About 
the Principles To Which He Devoted His 
Life—Are We Losing Sight of Them? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


i OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
all America and, indeed, all of the free 
world in mourning the passing of a truly 
great man and world leader—General of 
the Army, Douglas A. MacArthur. His 
record of service to his country and to 
the cause of freedom is almost without 
peer. He gave over 60 years of his life 
to the cause of protecting our wonderful 
American way of life and to the cause 
of furthering our democratic principles 
throughout the world. 

He was the living example of that in- 
tangible quality that made America 
great. 

Reflecting upon those qualities which 
made the general and America the shin- 
ing examples of freedom and greatness, I 
cannot refrain from expressing how 
desperately both America and the en- 
tire world need a rebirth of these qual- 
ities and principles if the free democra- 
tic society he loved and we love is to be 
preserved for future generations. 

With these qualities and principles in 
mind I submit to my colleagues a recent 
article from the US. News & World 
Report that suggests perhaps we are los- 
ing sight of some of these tools of free- 
dom and of our patriotice sense of duty 
needed to preserve our way of life: 

Back in the days before the phrase “Going 
to his eternal rest“ meant getting a job with 
the Government, Mark Twain was scheduled 
to make a talk. Notioing that his lecture 
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was poorly billed, he stepped into a store 
and said: 

“Good evening, friend—any entertainment 
here tonight to help a stranger while away 
his evening?” 

The storekeeper straightenen up, wiped 
his hands, and said: “I expect there's going 
to be a lecture. I've been selling eggs all 
day.” 

There have been quite a few changes made 
since that day. Although the price of eggs 
may prohibit their use as indoor guided 
missiles, we have become so well-to-do as a 
Nation that we have a guilt complex about 
it. 

Conformity is sweeping the country, And, 
while more and more people want to get 
seats in the grandstand, fewer and fewer 
want to sweat it out down on the field. 
More and more youngsters who come in 
looking for jobs are asking, “What can you 
do for me?” rather than, “What can I do 
fer you?” 

They want to discuss the extras they're 
going to get rather than the extras they're 
going to give. They want to know how cool 
it is going to be in summer—and how warm 
in winter. And how safe at all times of the 
year. And when they go to work, they has- 
ten to hide their light in the security of a 
committee, where there is safety in numbers. 

The progress may be slow and the glory 
may be small, but the work is steady. Their 
eyes are on the clock rather than on the 
calendar. The coffee break is more impor- 
tant than the big break. 

More and more girls are more interested 
In filing their nails than in filing what needs 
to be filed. The other day I overheard two 
girls in an elevator; one said to the other, 
“Heavens, no, don't learn shorthand. If you 
can’t take dictation, you won't have to stay 
after 5 p.m.” 

We have always had our share of frecload- 
ers in this country. As Channing Pollock 
once said, every generation produces its 
squad of moderns who march with pea 
shooters against Gibralter. But only in the 
past quarter century, it seems to me, has 
noninvolvement become an accepted way of 
life. When we were poor, we had to sweat 
it out. We couldn't afford detachment from 
the life and fate of our country—and one 
of the great dangers of affluence is that it 
permits such detachment. 

I'm going to mention quite a bit about a 
six-letter word. Why six letters? Because 
modern literature has snapped up all the 
Tour- and five-letter words as its own. So I 
am going to start on six-letter words: the 
word is “square"’—s-q-u-a-r-e. 

Back in Mark Twain's day, it was one of 
the finest words in our language, among the 
top 10 on any lexicographer’s hit parade. You 
gave a man a square deal if you were honest. 
You gave him a square meal when he was 
hungry. You stood foresquare for the right, 
as you saw it, and square against everything 
else. When you got out of debt, you were 
square with the world. And that was when 
you could look your fellow man square in the 
eye. 

Then a lot of strange characters got hold 
of this honest, wholesome word, bent it all 
out of shape, and gave it back to our chil- 
dren. 

Convicts gave it the first twist. To them 
a “square” was an inmate who would not 
conform to the convict code, From the 
prisons it was flashed across the country on 
the marijuana circult of the bopsters and 
hipsters. 

Now, everyone knows what a square is. 
He is the man who never learned to get away 
with it. A Joe who volunteers when he 
doesn’t have to. A guy who gets his kicks 
from trying to do something better than any- 
one else. A boob who gets so lost in his work 
that he has to be reminded to go home. A 
guy who doesn’t have to stop at a bar on his 
way to the train at night because he's all 
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fired up and full of juice aiready. A char- 
acter who doesn't have to spend his evenings 
puttering in a workshop and his weekends 
scraping the bottom of a boat, because he’s 
putting all that elbow grease and steam into 
doing a satisfying job on the Job he's getting 
paid to do. A fellow who laughs with his 
belly instead of his upper lip. A slob who 
still gets all choked up when the band plays 
“America the Beautiful.” 

A square—strictly from Squaresville. His 
tribe isn’t thriving too well in the current 
climate. He doesn’t fit too neatly into the 
current group of angle players, corner cut- 
ters, sharpshooters and goof-offs. He docsan’t 
believe in opening all the packages before 
Christmas. He doesn’t want to fly now and 
pay later. He's burdened down with old- 
fashioned cas of honesty, loyalty, courage, 
and thrift. He may already be on his way 
to extinction. He and all the rest of us are 
living in a country today that is quite dif- 
ferent from the one that we were taught to 
love, 

We have come quite a way since Theodore 
Roosevelt told us, “Far better it Is to dare 
mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, 
even though checkered by fallure, than to 
take rank with those poor spirits who neither 
enjoy much nor suffer much, because they 
live in the gray twilight that knows not vic- 
tory nor defeat." 

What has happened to us, I think, is that 
we have changed from an exporting country 
to an importing country. 

I do not mean that we have let the world 
drain all of our gold away, although that is 
bad enough. I do not mean any imbalance 
of trade—threatening as that may be. I 
mean that-we have been importing instead 
of exporting ideas. 

The United States of America was once 
the greatest exporter of ideas the world had 
ever known, We created and sold abroad the 
idea of individual dignity, responsibility, and 
freedom, We created and sold the idea of 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people—an idea that is still being 
bought today. We exported the idea of free- 
dom of worship; the idea of unfettered press; 
the idea that those who are taxed should be 
represented. 

It is hard to find a basic idea that America 
has exported since you and I were young. 
We have, I think, bought in the bazaars of 
Asia Minor the idea that an honest man is 
either a fool or a liar. 

From our most mortal enemy we have 
bought the idea of a strong government for 
weak people. 

We have bought abroad the ideas of Let 
Jack do it,” of “What's in it for me?“ - and 
the gesture of the neatly shrugged shoulder. 

The other day I was told by a friend that 
his young son came home from his progres- 
sive school proudly exhibiting a book that he 
had won for excellence in natural history. 

“However did you do that?“ the delighted 
father asked. 

The | teacher,” answered the son, “asked 
how many legs an ostrich has and I said, 
Three“ 


“But an ostrich has only two legs,“ the 
father protested. 

“I know,” said the boy. “But I came 
closest. All the other kids said, Four.“ 

This may be funny. But it is not funny 
that today our colleges are loaded with 
youngsters who are hardly prepared for high . 
school—kids who cannot do simple arith- 
metic and who cannot spell simple words. 

This, too, was an import—the idea that 
the dull discipline of the three R's was dis- 
turbing to little Johnny’s ego, We got really 
scientific and went to work on the poor little 
kid and his id with the result that today 
hardly any school that really is a school is 
without a class in remedial reading. It 
would save considerable money if the class 
held in the highest level of our teachers 
colleges and were called remedial thinking. 
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Our museums today are exhibiting on their 
Walls paintings by people who never learned 
to paint. It used to be a sort of joke that 
yOu could not tell which was the top and 
Which was the bottom. 

Nonbooks are being thrown together and 
Sold by nonwriters who never bothered to 
learn how to write. Murky poems are being 
ground out by scraggly poets who sing them 
to their friends because they are unreadable. 

, for example, is one deathless line: “O 
man, thee is onion constructed in hot 
e" 

Life magazine describes our beatnik 

geniuses as “fruit flies, * * some of the 
, Scrawniest, and most discontented 
Specimens of all time, who not only refuse 
to sample the seeping juices of American 
Plenty and American advance but scrape 
feeders in discordant scorn of any and 

all who do.” 

Some of their output is worse than trash; 
Some of it goes beyond making fun of Mom 
and Dad and marriage and automatic dish- 
Washers and suburbia. 

Always tearing down these days. Never 
g up. Always knocking. Belittling. 
ading. A sneer rather than a grin. 

A mocking laugh rather than a belly laugh. 
g fun at other people rather than at 
Ourselves. 

What, by the way, ever happened to laugh- 
ter? Once we were a laughing nation. We 
laughed easily and deeply. The corn may 
have been as high as an elephant's eye 

We laughed, and it was good for us. 

We laughed at Lincoln, Mark Twain, Ar- 
N us Ward, Mr. Dooley, and Petroleum V. 

asby. Later, we laughed at the gentle 
humor of such columnists as Don Marquis, 

„F. A., and H. I. Phillips. We laughed at 
Im because he made us laugh at 
Ourselves: Remember the sly, dry way he 
than that rope and those yarns and got off 

Ose wonderful quips of his about life in 
Seneral and politics in particular? 

We laughed at Robert Benchley. Remem- 

when a magazine sent him on an assign- 
me to Venice and he wired back, “Streets 
uu of water, Please advise”? 
tus dan I think there is one true comic on 
stage, and one real humorist writing a 
Ae I am talking about Bob Hope and 
bi Buchwald. Others are cynical, sly, and 
tter, We laugh when we are told that 
Mr but squares knows that Mr. A or 
- B is runny, but we don't know why we 
are laughing. : j 

We refer to our humor as sick, sick, sick— 
05 it is, is, is. Mother used to get cards 
$ Mother's Day expressing in some way the 
Py that she was loved and wanted. Now if 
uoa is lucky she gets a card that shows 
ew histier’s Mother“ flat on her back and a 
Par as that says, “You're not the only one 
cer of her rocker.“ Otherwise, she may 

& card that says, Want to lose 15 ugly 
Pounds? ‘Then cut off your head.” 
of Sahl, to me, represents the cackling 
despaid. Even Bob Newhart, clean cut 
and buttoned down as he is, cannot resist 
th temptation to give a hotfoot now and 
te to our national idols. 
to Claim we need those idols. Iam not going 
ae amused by a skit in which Lincoln's 
al Uelty man tells him, “Write it on en- 

Opes, Abe,” or, “Why don't you take it 
sary tonight, Abe, and take in a show?” 
cane iner today is stored in Hollywood in 
Poe. just as the gold was once stored at 
83 Knox. It is taken out as needed and 
A ted onto television films. The laugh track 

Fs Us off to when things are funny. 
ance to laugh when I am amused. I 

po to decide what I think is funny. This, 
does Toe Will mark me as a square. It it 
this” T will be in pretty good company, For 
Tots country was discovered, put together, 
Eht for, and saved by squares. 


Tt is easy to prove that Nathan Hale, 
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Patrick Henry, Paul Revere, George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, and almost anyone 
else you care to include among our national 
heroes were squares—by simply thinking 
what each might have said had he not been 
square: 

NaTHAN HALE. Me spy on those British? 
Are you trying to be funny? Do you know 
what they do with the spies they catch? III 
give you a news flash, chum. They hang 
them. 

PauL Revere. What do you mean—me ride 
through every Middlesex village and town? 
And in the middle of the night yet. Why 
pick on me? Am I the only man in Boston 
with a horse? 

Patrick Henry. Sure, I'm for liberty— 
first, last, and always. But we've got to be a 
little realistic. We're a pretty small outfit. 
If we start pushing the British around, some- 
one is going to get hurt. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. Gentlemen, I am 
honored. But Ido wish you would try some- 
one else. Let's say General Gates. I'm just 
getting things organized at Mount Vernon. 
You might say I had already served my time. 
Against the French, you know. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. What we really need 
as Ambassador to France is a young man. 
I'm 70 years old, It's time a new generation 
took over. 

It is perhaps a significant fact that what 
such men actually did say has been quietly 
sneaked out of our schoolbooks. This Week 
magazine made a survey recently of school 
history books issued before 1920, compared 
with those issued since. Nathan Hale said, 
“I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country,” in all of the old texts and in 
only one of the new texts. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death” in 12 out of 14 earlier texts and 
in only 2 of 45 recent ones. 

But John Paul Jones sct the record. He 
said, 1 have not yet begun to fight,” in nine 
of the old books and in none of the new ones. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was President, 
he appointed a Committee on National Goals 
to decide where we were all going. Perhaps a 
first step should be a commission on national 
heritage to make sure that some of us at 
least remember where we have been. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, says that, 
of 21 notable civilizations, 19 perished not 
from external conquest but from the evapo- 
ration of belief within. 

Today; our country still has a choice. I 
believe it has already begun to make that 
choice. I believe it is going back to its old 
beliefs in such as ideas, pride, patriot- 
ism, loyalty, devotion, and even hard work. 

We are great believers in statistics in this 
country, and, while the things that really 
count can never be measured even by the 
most advanced computers, sheer head count- 
ing seems to indicate that people are be- 
ginning to struggle for better things. 

Twenty years ago, half of us belonged to 
churches. Today, 64 percent of us do. It ls 
perfectly possible that the churches are full 
and the people are empty—but the statistics 
are on our side. 

Sales of classical records have jumped 78 
percent in the last 3 years. Advertising, 
perhaps, but the statistics are on our side. 

Millions of people are visiting museums, 
millions more than a decade ago. 

We spent over a billion dollars on books 
last year, and people are taking 670 million 
volumes out of our public libraries each year. 

There are 50 percent more symphony 
orchestras than there were 10 years ago. Ex- 
penditures on all cultural activities have 
increased 70 percent in the past 10 years—to 
a total of more than $3 billion, 

You might point out to me that $3 billion 
spent for culture, stacked up against $50 bil- 
lion spent for war, still isn't much. You will 
have to admit that there is a definite move- 
ment—and in the right direction, 
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Since the turn of the century, the per- 
centage of our population that has graduated 
from high school is up 10 times. The per- 
centage that has gone to college is up seven 
times. The percentage in higher education 
trying to get higher marks is encouragingly 
greater than it used to be. There are in- 
dications that the day when it's smart to be 
smart is finally at hand. 

But the greatest thing that has happened, 
of course, is that our Nation has a whole 
new set of heroes—named Glenn and Gris- 
som and Shepard—and Carpenter, Cooper, 
and Schirra. 

The forces of conformity are still strong. 
Too many of us are still siting it out in- 
stead of sweating it out. Too many of us 
haven't got the guts to stand up straight 
and dare to be square because the opposite 
of square is round and being round is much 
simpler. Responsibilities and problems roll 
off easily. We can just roll down the path, 
without any bumps, being careful to stay in 
the middle because that’s where the most 
comfortable ruts are. ‘ 

Too many of us know the short cuts, and 
too few know or care where the path leads. 
Too few of us dare to leave the path because 
the path is always the easy way, the way 
most people go. But there is no path to the 
future, no path to greatness, no path to 


progress. 

How shall we fight for personal independ- 
ence? How shall we avoid the group poop, 
the vortex of mediocrity, the great nothing of 
cynical sophistication? 

May I suggest that we all join the S. O. S.? 
The Society of Squares. It doesn’t even exist, 
but it could. Not a left-wing organization. 
Not a right-wing organization. Just an or- 
ganization with wings. 

We might have to go underground for a 
while to avold being trampled to death by 
the coast-to-coast rat packs of cynical sabo- 
teurs and the canned-wit commandos whose 
devotion is destruction. 

But we would come out, 

We might even have a secret handshake 
consisting mainly of grabbing the other guy’s 
hand as though you meant it and looking 
him in the eye. 


We would be for participation and against 
sitting Ute out, for simplicity and against 
sophistication, for laughter and against snig- 
gering, for America and against her enemies, 
for the direct and against the devious, for 
the honest way against the short, for a well- 
done job and against the goof-off, for edu- 
cation and against the pretense of learning 
for building and against tearing down, for 
the boys and girls who excel and against 
the international bedroom athletes, 

We have, at least, the satisfaction of 
knowing that our problem is not new. 

When Benjamin Franklin was told that the 
war for independence was over, he said, “Say 
rather the war of revolution. The war for. 
independence has yet to be fought.” 

And today—181 years later—the war for 
independence has still to be fought. 


A Lesson From History—Wisdom of 
MacArthur Proved 
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OY 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
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From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Mar. 28, 1964] 
A Lesson From History—WispoM oF 
MacArTHurR PROVED 

Every issue of a good newspaper offers a 
lesson in history—but sometimes the lesson 
never sinks in on certain pupils in time. 

Most of these pupils, unfortunately, seem 
to sit not at kindergarten desks but instead 
at ones in the State Department. Being 
somewhat dim at any lesson, they flunk the 
test of time—and when they do, the Nation 
flunks a little too. 

We are reminded of this historian role of 
newspapers by seeing a December 31, 1945, 
issue of the Western Europe edition of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The top story is headlined, “MacArthur 
Disputes Plan of Big Three for Jap Council.” 
A Tokyo story revealed that MacArthur had 
been in “final disagreement” with a Rus- 
sian-United States-British plan for splitting 
Japan into zones of occupation like Europe's, 
although someone in Washington, notably 
James F. Byrnes’ State Department, had 
reported the general to have had “no objec- 
tion” to the plan. Ultimately, as you may 
remember, MacArthur sent a young lieuten- 
ant to usher a Russian delegation off Japan 
as quickly as it landed. It may have been 
MacArthur's finest hour, even set against all 
wartime achievements. 

Another story is headlined, ‘Koreans Call 
Strikes, Stone Americans in Big Three De- 
cision Protest.” The protest, of course, was 
against partition of Korea, Like MacArthur, 
the Koreans knew trouble was ahead. There 
was. It was war. 

Another headline, dealing with the same 
Big Three plan, said, “Swedes Liken Meeting 
to Munich.” The Swedes have been canny 
observers, always, of world affairs. Svenska 
Dagbladet was quoted: “The Western Powers 
have made concessions unfortunately re- 
minding us of Munich in 1938. * * * One 
feels the same uneasiness as existed years 
ago in Vienna and Prague.” 

On the back page of the same issue, a 
story revealed that “the United States would 
help pour Chinese Nationalist troops into 
Manchuria. * in line with America's 
broadened Chinese policy.” In the opinion 
of some, our “broadened Chinese policy” 
really dispersed the strength of Nationalist 
China over so broad an area that overthrow 
of the regime by the Chinese Communists 
was almost a sure thing. 

In reading this 1945 newspaper, the les- 
sons now stand out sharp and clear. At the 
time, however, there were in W. 
many intelligent, well-read, eloquent, de- 
cent, compassionate (and stupid) people 
who told us dally (even as they do today) 
that everything is fine, leave it to us, we 
know the score, we will create a brave new 
world, men like MacArthur are just old 
fashioned and reactionary, we need afirma- 
tive thinking, don’t worry your heads, leave 
things like this to the experts. 

The big lesson those 1945 headlines tell 
us all is, Don't do it. Think for yourself." 


Dr. Joseph Delta LaFleur, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 
Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure for me to 


call to the attention of my colleagues an 
outstanding achievement in the field of 
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nuclear energy by a young Louisianian. 
Dr. Joseph Delta LeFleur, Jr., a senior 
adviser with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Germantown, Md., and a native 
of Ville Platte, La., was invited to pre- 
sent his paper on “Energy Sources and 
Energy Conversion” before the confer- 
ence of representatives of the NATO na- 
tions in Cannes, France, on March 16- 
19, 1964. Dr. LaFleur presented his pa- 
per with Dr. Frank K. Pittman, Director, 
Division of Reactor Development, Atomic 
Energy Commission, in Cannes. 

Dr. Joseph LaFleur received his sec- 
ondary education in the schools of Ville 
Platte, La., where his parents, Prof. and 
Mrs. J. D. LaFleur, Sr., still reside. He 
was graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point and received his 
Ph. D. in engineering from Catholic Uni- 
versity. Dr. LaFleur exemplifies the long 
tradition of his family in the develop- 
ment of higher education. His mother 
and father have, over the years, inspired 
countless young people to further their 
educations and better equip themselves 
to uphold their responsibilities in our 
democracy. 

We in Louisiana are justifiably proud 
of Dr. LeFleur’s outstanding accom- 
plishments in the field of atomic energy. 
As indicated by the invitation to present 
his technical paper before this important 
conference, he is recognized internation- 
ally as a noteworthy contributor in this 
vitally important field of scientific re- 
search and development. 


Racial Demonstrations in the South 
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HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12 I publicized the activities of such 
groups as the NAACP and CORE in their 
efforts to apply tremendous pressures on 
Members of Congress in favor of the so- 
called civil rights bill. Part of this pres- 
ure is their attempt to purge me as Con- 
gressman from the Seventh District of 
Texas, Another part of their activities 
is to pressure Members by inciting racial 
violence in their congressional districts. 

In my newsletter of today, I have 
delved further into this matter, and m- 
clude it in the Recorp at this point: 
Your CONGRESSMAN Reports—JoHN Downy 


As Congress recessed for the Easter season, 
the radical racial groups stepped up their 
rioting and violence. The NAACP and CORE 
had been devoting most of their efforts to 
northern areas, but they have again moved 
into the South, concentrating their most de- 
structive raids in Florida and Alabama. 
These demonstrations breed upon one an- 
other, and will continue to spread, because 
the Federal authorities will not permit the 
local enforcement officers to protect the 
peace. At the Federal level, it seems there 
is no courage at all in the face of violence. 
Just as an example, the police in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., are doing their best to keep the 
violent mobs in check, but they do not even 
know how long they will be allowed to do so, 
because Roy Wilkins, the executive secretary 
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of NAACP, has already asked the U.S. Attor- 
ney General to intervene. 

That these troubles continue to spread, is, 
in my opinion, due to agitation of some rene- 
gades, who follow the Communist policy of 
stirring up violence and discord to further 
their cause. The truth of the matter is that 
this runs deeper than most people are aware. 
Secret meetings are being held even in our 
own district, promoted by a few renegade 
whites, in which attempts are made to incite 
the Negro people to law violations and vio- 
lence, and, of course, as some of the news- 
papers have revealed, the racial groups in 
Washington, D.C., on Feb 25 of ‘this 
year, sent money for political use to our dis- 
trict, in their effort to purge me as Congress- 
man, because I have resisted their diabolical 
aims. I have yet to see where any good 
purpose is served by the violence of evil men. 

Ever since the newspapers exposed the law 
violations in box 18 at Lufkin in the 1962 
primary, more and more people are realizing 
that Duval County is not alone in efforts to 
steal elections, and closer looks are being 
taken in many counties, This is particu- 


‘larly true with reference to the free poll 


taxes, and it is developing that in some cases 
the same person is obviously registered more 
than one time. The penalty for violations 
such as this is more severe than poll tax 
violations and it is not at all unlikely that 
criminal cases will be developed. It will be 
my hope that in such event, the real crimi- 
nals will receive punishment, and not just 
the ones who were led into wrongdoing by 
the evil and intentional criminal, 

As the story of the payment of 151 poll 
taxes, giving residence in a small shack in 
Lufkin becomes more widespread, I think 
people will be more careful about illegal vot- 
ing. That was one of the reasons I offered 
the “Tombstone amendment” to prevent the 
voting of dead people. It points up to the 
Nation how elections are stolen. 

I hope you will let me know of any viola- 
tions that you learn about. This will help 
assure honest elections, because I will turn 
the information over to proper suthorities, 
as well as use it as a basis for laws to correct 
the wrong. With your help. I will continue 
my efforts toward honest government at all 
levels. I know that is what you want, and it 
is part of God's gift to the American people. 
We must preserve that gift. 


National Grange Speaks on Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to salute the National 
Grange, for the contribution it is making 
by carrying the truth to the American 
people—to consumers as well as to farm- 
ers—concerning the farm legislation 
that will come before the House for @ 
vote this week. 

Mr. Herschel D. Newson, master of 
the Grange, particularly has used facts. 
pure and simple, to demolish the deceit- 
ful argument, brought forward by the 
opposition to this legislation, that to give 
the farmer a fair price for wheat would 
mean a “bread tax.” Mr. Speaker, I 
have a letter from Mr. Newsom, dwelling 
upon this mischief of the opposition. I 
am placing this letter in the Appendix of 
the Recorp so that all the Members of 
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this body may profit from the facts and 
the truth. 

The letter follows: 

TEHE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C. March 25, 1964. 
Hon. Han D, COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Cuamman: In view of the long 
and consistent support the Grange has given 
to a program involving wheat certificates, as 
& means of getting a reasonable level of in- 
come for wheat growers out of the market- 
Place, rather than from taxpayers through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, in the 
nonrecourse loan, Government storage, and 
export subsidy, as well as domestic subsidy 
Program, which has become increasingly 
necessary and increasingly expensive since 
the close of the Korean war, I feel, as master 
Of the National Grange, that I simply must 
take cognizance of the attempts of Farm 
Bureau spokesmen, and the minority leader 
at your committee, to label our wheat pro- 
Sram as a “bread tax.” 

It is highly significant to me that this 
Sort of mislabeling, or misunderstanding, of 
dur long effort to reduce Government costs, 
and thereby reduce taxes, in connection with 
the wheat program—our long and consistent 
effort to limit effective support to quantities 

in our own primary American mar- 
ket, and, at the same time, to provide a lower 
el of support for secondary markets, cou- 
Pled, of course, with the export certificate 
Provisions in the pending legislation, to even 
further reduce Government costs and to 
eliminate the export subsidy requirements of 
these past several years—should be so un- 
ly and inaccurately labeled by rep- 
Tesentatives of either a farm organization or 
& party leader in the House Committee on 
T Culture, that I would like very respect- 
uly to call your attention, as chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, to the facts, as 
We understand them, in this connection. 
of all, let me point out that the total 
support price in the primary or do- 
Mestic human food market, including the 
tes, which would be required by 
A Placing wheat or wheat products into 
domestic human consumption channels, 
Would be $2 per bushel ($1.30 direct loan 
and purchase support, through the tradi- 
“onal operation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, for all wheat eligible for that 
Support, plus £0.70 per bushel support for all 
en entering these channels—the certifi- 
the simply becoming the means by which 
© producer receives that additional sup- 
Port in the marketplace). The certificate, 
therefore, clearly becomes a more effective 
= much less expensive method of achiev- 

8 that degree of support, and, at the same 

» Umiting the volume of wheat eligible 
that level of support to the primary mar- 
1 requirements in this 2-year program for 

964-65 wheat crops. 
ane pending measure, as you well know, 
. Propose to increase the cost of 
hele in the domestic human food use chan- 
hiss ey that which prevailed in recent 


thes is my earnest hope that we can make 
8 who may have been subjected to this 
When et and unjust attempt to label this 
be t certificate program erroneously 

ware of the fundamental facts in connec- 
deer With this matter. One year ago, on 
Sold 


for 
ket 


h 18,-1963, No. 2 Hard Winter wheat 

at Kansas City at. $2.28 per bushel; on 

per b 17, 1964, the quotation was 32.14 ½ 
ushel. To the best of my knowledge, 
8 has never sold during the past 
8 OF less than $2,05 per bushel. March 
I tures, some few months ago, reached $2.24. 
8 of no responsible economist who be- 
toes that the price of wheat on the market, 
uding the required certificate, will ex- 
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ceed the present price of wheat, to say noth- 
ing of the higher prices of last 
year. 


Furthermore, it should be pointed out that 
in 1963 farmers received $0.031 for all the in- 
gredients in a 1-pound loaf of bread. The 
wheat accounted for only $0.025 of this total 
ingredients cost. This is one-tenth of a cent 
less than in 1962, and two-tenths of a cent 
less than the 1947-49 average. 

The average retail price of a 1-pound 
loaf of white bread was 21.6 cents in 1963. 
This was 60 percent higher than the 1947-49 
average, over twice the average rise in prices 
of all foods, and nearly double the rise in 
the consumer price index, while, at the same 
time, the price of wheat in the loaf was de- 
clining 8 percent, 

Simple arithmetic will show that wheat 
would have to increase in price by about 
$0.60 per bushel to justify a 1-cent increase 
in the price of a loaf of bread, So, these ir- 
responsible statements are a sheer attempt 
to cloud the issue and assure the consumer a 
continued steady support of his bread grain 
at a reasonable cost, There is no economic 
basis whatsoever for the charge that would 
constitute a bread tax.“ It would not in- 
crease the price of wheat to the millers, and, 
therefore, would not increase the price of 
bread to the consumer. 

On the other hand, it reduces the sup- 
port level for all wheat from about $1.84 per 
bushel to $1.30 per bushel. Even if all that 
wheat that is produced this year should go 
under the support program, which is highly 
unlikely, the investments in wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will decline 
by $594 million. In addition, there should 
be substantial savings in reduced Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks and the cost of 
storing them, 

Additional taxpayer savings will be pos- 
sible because of the reduced—eyentually 
eliminated—subsidies on that part of the 
wheat that goes into the export market. This 
will amount to about $0.60 per bushel on 500 
million bushels. In addition to this $300 
million saving to the taxpayers, we would 
clearly enhance the of effective, but 
fair and reasonable, wheat trading in the 
world markets, and the eventual expansion 
cf those markets. The export certificates 
provided for in this legislation will be an in- 
vestment recoverable from the exporters at 
the time of export. 

The wheat certificates are not a “bread 
tax.“ They will not increase the cost of 
bread to the consumers. On the contrary, 
they will result in substantial savings to 
Americans, both as taxpayers and as con- 
sumers. Furthermore, if a given taxpayer 
does not consume wheat, he will not, under 
the certificate program, be required to pay 
its cost, as has been true with reference to 
wheat that has been supported at a somewhat 
comparable leyel through the old route of 
loan and purchase by Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 

The enactment of this cotton wheat legis- 
lation will chart a new and reasonable course, 
under conditions of 1964 and 1965, in Ameri- 
can programs for our two major export crops. 
This legislation merits universal support— 
not unfounded and inaccurate criticism. 
Clearly and incontrovertibly, failure to enaet 
the legislation proposed will generate a serl- 
ous reduction in farm income, as well as a 
very substantial reduction in employment 
in our great cotton textile industry. 

Surely the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will recognize that the United 
States of America cannot tolerate the eco- 
nomic deterioration arising from a precipi- 
tous decline in the purchasing power of rural 
America, which would result from the failure 
to recognize the urgent necessity of providing 
that agriculture, and rural America, in gen- 
eral, and that, specifically, our great wheat 
and cotton producing, manufacturing and 
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trading businesses and industries, should be- 

come a legitimate part of a growing national 

economy which will yield a rising level of 
employment, income, and profits. 

Respectfully yours, 

“¢ D. Newsom. 


What's Wrong, Mr. Freeman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS . 


O IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that when 
Federal employees take a stand in behalf 
of decent government, and this stand is 
counter to the position of their ap- 
pointed political bosses, they are made 
the objects of punishment. 

The latest appears to be the case of 
Mr. N. Battle Hales, a Department of 
Agriculture employee, who has testified 
that there was favoritism in the Billie 
Sol Estes case, and for having so testi- 
fied his within-grade promotion is being 
held up by Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman. 

Unless Freeman comes up with a solid 
explanation for his action in this case, 
I suggest that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion take a hand and if the Commission 
is also hog-tied that it may be necessary 
for the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee to ascertain why a Fed- 
eral employee must be penalized for try- 
ing to do his job properly. 

Following is an article in the Des 
Moines Register bearing directly on this 
subject: 

TESTIFIED ON ESTES, DENIED A PROMOTION— 
TOLD Senate GROUP OF FAVORITISM 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman is holding up the promotion 
of N. Battle Hales, an Agriculture Depart- 
ment employee who testified that there was 
favoritism in the Billie Sol Estes case. 

It was learned Wednesday that Hales, a 
$14,965-a-year employee, has been denied 
what is usually an automatic grade pro- 
motion, pending the McClellan investigating 
subcommittee report on the Estes investi- 


gation. 
OFFICIALS ANGRY 


Hales incurred the wrath of Secretary 
Freeman, Under Secretary Charles S. Mur- 
phy, and other top officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1962, when he went 
before the McClellan subcommittee and tes- 
tified that Pecos, Tex., financier Estes had 
received favored treatment from the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Hales was a $14,000-a-year assistant to 
Emery (Red) Jacobs, a deputy administra- 
tor in the Agricultural Stabilization Service, 
at the time that the Estes case broke In late 
March 1962. 

Hales has received the regular pay boosts 
provided by Congress, but has received no 
other promotions. 

On March 15, Hales was due to have re- 
ceived an automatic promotion from $14,965 
to $15,415 a year that comes with a specific 
term of service within his civil service grade. 

There was first a notification that he would 
receive the promotion, then a notification 
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that he would not be given the promotion 
until the Estes report is completed. 
MUNDT COMMENT 


Senator KAn Munopr, Republican, of South 
Dakota, said Wednesday that he is con- 
cerned over these reports that Mr. Hales has 
not received a promotion that is supposed to 
be automatic. 

“Mr. Hales was a very useful witness before 
the McClellan subcommittee. He was not 
under investigation for any questionable ac- 
tions in connection with the Billie Sol Estes 
case. Mr. Hales came before the committee 
to testify as a loyal Government employee.” 

There was testimony that Jacobs, a politi- 
cal and social friend of Estes, had gone on 
a shopping spree with Estes at the Neiman- 
Marcus department store In Dallas. A sales- 
man testified that Jacobs bought more than 
$1,000 worth of clothes, including three $245 
suits, and paid for them with cash after 
walking into a fitting room with Estes. 

Hales testified that he knew that Jacobs 
had tried to favor Estes on a large cotton al- 
lotment that was worth more than $500,000 
to Estes. 

TRIED TO REPORT 

Hales had said he was suspicious of Jacobs 
and knew Jacobs and Murphy had been 
friendly to Estes, and tried to see Secretary 
Freeman on April 16, 1962, to make a report. 

Instead of being permitted to see Freeman, 
Hales was sent to talk to FBI agents, he said, 
and the Agriculture Department barred him 
from access to his office records and other rec- 
ords he needed to demonstrate the favor- 
itism. 


Freeman’s “Shocking” Support of Farm 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, most 
of the Midwest's leading newspapers take 
a dim view of the Johnson administra- 
tion’s current farm bill. To some, the 
wedding of wheat to cotton has only 
been brought about by a politically 
loaded shotgun. Others are disturbed 
by the huge discretionary authority 
which would be given to a Secretary of 
Agriculture who has not demonstrated 
that he understands the need for re- 
straint in the exercise of executive power. 
A particularly good commentary is the 
following lead editorial from the Min- 
neapolis Tribune of March 29: 

- FREEMAN'S "SHOCKING" Support or Farm 
Bit 


Agriculture Secretary Freeman is making 
it difficult for anybody to support the ad- 
ministration’s wheat-cotton bill. on 
Wednesday he said Farm Bureau opposition 
to the measure was shocking. On Thursday 
he said the milling and baking industries 
opposed the bill because they would get a 
70-cent-per-bushel windfall if it failed. We 
doubt that. 

Wheat will be cheaper if the bill fails, 
though not by 70 cents. The difference be- 
tween the present support price and the 
support price in the bill is 58 cents. But 
it isn't likely that wheat, particularly Hard 
Spring wheat, would fall to the 81.30 guaran- 
tee on the farm. If the bill does pass, proces- 
sors would have to pay for the 70-cent-per- 
bushel certificate and this could raise the 
prige of flour. 
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A year ago in a referendum, farmers turned 
down a mandatory wheat control program, 
drawn up by Freeman's Department, which 
provided for certificates on part of a farmer's 
production. After the rejection of that plan, 
Freeman sald he was washing his hands of 
wheat legislation. 

But President Johnson got worried about 
the farm vote in 1964 and told Freeman to 
work out a new wheat plan. Freeman and 
his advisers came up with a slight variation 
on the rejected program. In the Senate this 
was tacked onto a cotton bill already 
by the House. Now the bill is back in the 
House for action. 

Senator HUMPHREY and Representative 
Quir, of Minnesota, as well as others, offered 
various wheat bills which would have bol- 
stered prices more effectively than this Free- 
man biil. Some of the proposals would not 
have discriminated against upper midwest 
wheat as does the Freeman plan. Hard 
spring wheat, raised chiefly in the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Montana, is preferred for 
many milling purposes to winter wheat, 
which makes up most of the surplus. Free- 
man's bill gives the same support to all 
wheats and requires the same percentage of 
acreage cuts. 

Unless the pending wheat-cotton bill is 
passed there seems little likelihood of leg- 
islation this year. Thus the Tribune has 
felt that the administration measure is bet- 
ter than nothing and should be passed. But 
Freeman's angry tactics in support of the 
bill mke us wonder if this isn’t just part 
of his old ambition to control agriculture 
completely by Government edict. 

His bill would give him tremendous power 
to set support levels and to manipulate 
prices. At his discretion, he could unload 
Government wheat at 105 percent of the 
support rate. The Secretary isn't demon- 
strating that he is responsible enough for 
all this authority. 


Panama Crisis: International Commis- 
sions Uphold United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mu. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House in the Appendix of the 
Recorp on March 29, 1964, on “Panama 
Crisis: Investigation by International 
Commisison of Jurists,” I quoted a letter 
from the Department of State giving in- 
formation on the composition, authority, 
and scope of inquiry by the indicated 
Commission on the Isthmus of Panama 
into Panamanian charges against the 
United States in connection with Pana- 
manian violence in January 1964. 

As Associated Press dispatch in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 30, 
1964, reports that this Commisison, also 
a factfinding body of the Organization 
of American States, have completed their 
inquiries and found the Panamanian 
charges baseless. 

The indicated Associated Press dis- 
patch follows: 

CANAL PROBES UPHOLD UNITED STATES 

Latin American sources report two inter- 
national commissions have found no grounds 
for Panama’s charge that the United States 
committed aggression and violated human 
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rights during the January riots along the 
Panama Canal Zone border. 

Panama also called on the States of “an 
unprovoked armed attack against Its terri- 
tory and civil population” in a complaint to 
the Organization of American States. An 
OAS Commission was set up to investigate 
the charge. 

Panama also called on the International 
Jurists Commission, with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, to investigate Panama's 
claim that the United States violated three 
articles of the human rights code, 

Both Commissions have completed their 
inquiries, the sources added. 

A majority of the members of the special 
OAS factfinding Commission feel that there 
is no basis for Panama's charge of aggression, 
the sources sald. 

The International Jurists Commission has 
ruled out Panama’s charge of U.S. violation 
of human rights, the sources reported. 

This group reportedly will absolve U.S, au- 
thorities of of ibis misconduct but say that 
U.S. students in the Canal Zone carried out 
acts of provocations while the U.S. author- 
ities made an excessive display of force. 


_ Detergents—Deadly Hazard to Water 
Birds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article by Dr. Robert W. Nero 
appearing in the Audubon magazine of 
January-February 1964 entitled, “Deter- 
gents—Deadly Hazard to Water Birds“: 
DETERGENTS—DEADLY HAZARD TO WATER BIRDS: 

CHEMICALS STIFLE Grepes’ OIL GLAND OUT- 

PUT FOR 16 Days—18 or 21 RsscueD Bmos 

Dm 


(By Robert W. Nero) 


(The author, Dr. Robert W. Nero, is asso- 
ciate professor of biology, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. He is a native of Wis- 
consin and a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin.) 

Detergents from the modern housewife's 
kitchen can be as deadly to North American 
water birds as crude oil pollution. 

Last spring my associates and I rescued 
20 detergent-soaked horned grebes from the 
Regina, Saskatchewan, sewage lagoon. 
Chemicals not only had destroyed the birds’ 
oily waterproofing but it took 16 days before 
any of the birds resumed their natural oil 
gland production. Only three of the birds 
survived. 

Complex chemicals may be expected to 
have a variety of unforeseen effects on wild- 
life. In June of 1962, the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Society expressed concern over “new 

chemical exotics such as deter- 
gents.” * Ornithologists were alarmed over 
the deleterious effects of detergents on 
aquatic-plant and animal-food -organisms 
used by birds. 

Ordinarily, detergents occur as pollutants 
in dilute form and their effect on birds is 
only indirect. However, we now have good 
evidence of a direct effect hazard; namely, 
that of wetting of water birds as a result 


1 Annual Report, Conservation Committee, 
Wilson Ornithological Society, Wilson Bulle- 
tin, 74:218. 
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of encountering waste detergents in con- 
Centrated form. 

When a water bird loses its waterproofing, 
it becomes wet. For a grebe, which always 
takes flight with some effort, the excess 
Weight of wet plumage may be a fatal handi- 
cap. Moreover, a wet bird is subject to 
chilling. 

Late in the evening of April 29, 1963, my 
Wife and I discovered a flock of about two 
dozen horned grebes sitting on floating 

‘ds and on the bank of the Regina la- 
Soon. The birds appeared wet, cold, and 
dirty and were obviously in some difficulty. 

The area of the lagoon in which we found 
the grebes had a thick scum on the water, 
evidently waste detergent, perhaps concen- 
trated in this area by the wind. We sur- 
mised that the grebes had become immersed 
in detergents during the previous 24 hours. 
Evidently they had arrived as migrants dur- 

the previous night, since they were not 
swe when we checked the area on April 


We easily captured two of the exhausted 
Stebes:on the bank and found them to be 
Quite wet—an unusual condition for a water 
bird. We also found three dead grebes, ap- 
Parently victims of exhaution and exposure. 

This was a particularly cold and windy 
evening, so we decided to rescue as many 
as possible. We had no doubt the majority 
Would perish overnight. With six friends 
and flashlights we returned after dark and 
Were able to capture an additional 18 grebes, 

wet, cold and clearly exhausted. These 
Were sitting on the bank in or weed 
cover, evidently attempting to avoid the chill 


In caring for the birds we found that a 
recent reading of a delightful new book, 
“Bird Doctor,” by Katharine Tottenham, was 
Most helpful. This British writer on bird 
dare describes the same “wet feather” con- 
dition which plagued our grebes. She said 

ts will remove fuel o from a bird 
but it also removes the natural oil coating 
is part of the bird's waterproofing 


Miss Tottenham also discusses the failure 
Of a bird's oil gland. When this occurs, 
the bird becames water soaked and “wet 
feathered.” To remain in a waterproof 
Condition, a bird must be in sound health, 

tly preening its feathers. This seem- 

ingly vain action straightens out the complex 

ent of its plumage and assures 
anointment with oil. 

© were interested in seeing how long it 

Would take our grebes to recover their water- 


Surprised to see how quickly they ad- 
Justed to their unfamiliar surroundings. 
They bathed, preened, scolded, and imbibed, 
even deliberately swimming over to stand in 
thea’? beneath a torrent of hot water from 

p. 


After rinsing the birds in plain, warm 
8 we dried them and kept them near a 


indoor pen, putting them in the tub once a 
drink and preen. We fed them raw 
halibut, and occasionally gave them 
A-D capsules. They soon learned 
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first few days, water immersion 
em thoroughly, and they took a 
time to dry. It was 4 days before they 
Slightly less wettable, and then 
on the wings and head. On the sev- 
day they were still wettable, but defi- 
y less so than previously. 
On the 10th day it was apparent that they 
wa Quite a lot more buoyant and drier 
bathing, but they were still far from 


the 
th 


15 


EE 
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normal, By the 15th day two of three sur- 
viving grebes (three died between the 2d 
and 4th day, one on the 12th day) were in 
good feather condition, though quite thin. 

On the 16th day (May 4), the weakest was 
dead, but we released the remaining two 
in Wascana Lake. They kicked up their 
heeis and bathed and preened in obvious de- 
light at being out in the sun and open air, 
One of our six colleagues, Mrs. Dorothy 
Wade, kept 13 of the other grebes under sim- 
lar conditions. (Imagine feeding 13 grebes.) 
Only one survived. 

(Evidence of simultaneous migration of 
both sexes was obtained from our dead 
grebes. Of 15 which I dissected, 11 were 
males and 4 were females.) 

Our experience suggests that it takes at 
least 2 weeks for captive grebes to recover 
any real degree of waterproofing—at least 
under the conditions described above. Diet, 
access to sun and water, and exercise also 
would have effect on the rate of rewater- 
proofing. Miss Tottenham notes that an 
olled guillemot which she washed and cared 
for had restored only temporary buoyancy 
after a month. 

We checked the sewage lagoons often for 
other wet-feather cases. On May 7 we found 
a dead adult Canada goose floating in a mass 
of debris in a distant corner of the lagoon. 
It obviously had died in recent weeks, but 
we have no certain knowledge of the cause 
of its death. 

On May 9, however, we found four newly 
arrived Western grebes clearly suffering from 
wet-feather. Three were sitting on the bank, 
wet and obviously tired. They moved slowly 
into the water as we approached on foot. 
They were having difficulty swimming and re- 
turned to shore almost immediately. 

The fourth grebe was sitting on shore on 
the other side of the lagoon and we captured 
it by hand. This bird had a dry head and, 
when placed in a tub of warm water, had 
very wet feathers chiefly on the breast and 
sides. Apparently the detergent had taken 
effect quickly while the bird was swimming 
on the surface. 

Although we force fed this grebe with fish 
and vitamin capsules, it died on May 11. 
One year previously, on May 12, 1962, we 
had found a dead Western grebe on the la- 
goon, which we reported in the Spring Mi- 
gration report of the Saskatchewan Mu- 
seum of Natural History as follows: 

“It was found dead on a small wooded 
raft which had floated to shore, on which a 
pile of clay pellets had been heaped into the 
semblance of a nest mound; a few sticks and 
grasses laid on top completed this odd struc- 
ture. An autopsy revealed the bird had 
starved to death, which is not surprising as 
the lagoon contains no fish, What could 
induce the grebe to stay?” : 

It now seems likely that this was another 
wet-feather bird unable to leave the lagoon. 

There may well have been additional vic- 
tims there, but we have no other records of 
it.. The lagoon attracts most species of 
ducks and the common loon—even white 
pelicans. Presumably the detergent is not 
always in sufficient quantity or concentra- 


tion to degrease“ water birds. Possibly 
most of them are able to fly to clear waters 
and recover. g 


An incredible amount of detergent foam 
blankets Wascana Creek for a considerable 
distance below the sewage lagoons, so birds 
may suffer Ill effects in the creek as well as in 
the lagoons. The total biological effect of 
detergents in our streams may be more del- 
eterious than we can imagine. 

There are reports of new chemicals which 
can be added at sewage treatment plants to 
alter detergents so that they can be broken 
down by bacteria (as in the case for ordinary 
soaps) and thus rendered harmless. But 
who is going to check on other possible 
effects of the new chemicals? 

* 
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GOP Poverty Attack: Focus on Grass- 
roots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 
NEWSLETTER INTERVIEW WITH REPRESENTATIVE 

PRELINGHUYSEN—GOP. Poverty ATTACK: 

Focus OF Grassroots 

(Nore.—Representative PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Republican, óf New Jersey, is rank- 
ing GOP member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee which is considering the 
President's antipoverty bill. In the follow- 
ing Newsletter interview, FRELINGHUYSEN 
discusses Republican antipoverty proposals 
and a administration’s bill before his com- 
mittee. 


Some press stories have suggested that Re- 
publicans oppose Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams. Is this true? 

Of course not. Both the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act and the voca- 
tional education legislation are basically Re- 
publican programs. Long before President 
Johnson announced his antipoverty pro- 
gram, Republican members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee advanced many specific 
Proposals to combat technological unem- 
ployment which is a basic cause of poverty. 
The broad Republican approach to the pov- 
erty problem is twofold: Promote the gen- 
eral economy by strengthening confidence, 
then focus your effort on areas where the 
problems are most stubborn. Basically, you 
provide motivation to the underprivileged 
to improve themselves, then you give them 
the skills they need to do so. P 

What are some specific Republican pro- 
posals? Republican members of the Joint 
Economic Committee proposed acceleration 
and extension of vocàtional and apprentice- 
ship training programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act; maximum 
coordination between vocational programs 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the apprenticeship program 
of the Department of Labor, and the voca- 
tional training programs of the military serv- 
ices; Government encouragement of long- 
term private loans to students; tax incentives 
for persons who finance their own training 
for a better job and for those who face col- 
lege expenses, and tax incentives and subsist- 
ence or transportation allowances for persons 
who must look for work in areas far from 
their homes. 

They recommended a review of military 
service law to iron out obstacles to the 
smooth transition of young men from school 
to civilian employment and establishment 
of a national clearinghouse of job vacancies 
for the use of the U.S. Employment Service, 
employers and private employment agencies. 
The clearinghouse would identify and clas- 
sify emerging skill requirements and skills 
becoming obsolete. These are only 
a few that Republicans set forth in the joint 
committee report. 

Do you think Republicans will support 
some parts of the Johnson antipoverty pro- 
gram? 

I sincerely hope so. The first job will be 
to scrutinize the program closely. For ex- 
ample, in House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee hearings last week, Republicans 
pointed out there is no specific language in 
the bill preventing Federal aid to religious, 
recreational, or welfare programs, a plain 
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violation of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Are there other parts of the program that 
should be improved? 

Yes. The community action program pro- 
vides elementary and high school aid with- 
out standards or guidelines of any kind. 
Similar proposals have been rejected time 
and again by Congress as leading to Federal 
control of education, This is plainly an at- 
tempt to sneak school aid through the back- 
door of a poverty program. Many in Con- 
gress will object to the fact that this pro- 
gram would superimpose a completely inte- 
grated system of Federal education and 
training wholly removed from control of 
the States. The bill fails to provide the 
usual incentives for local community coop- 
eration; l. e., matching of Federal funds. In- 
stead, the Federal Government would pay 90 
percent of program costs. This will not only 
discourage local participation, but greatly 
increase Federal costs, and so limit the 
amount of good the program could do. 

Are any problems presented by the fact 
that the entire poverty package has been 
submitted to one congressional committee? 

The bill submitted to the House Education 
and Labor Committee proposes programs 
over which that committee usually has no 
Jurisdiction. This may well complicate de- 
velopment of sound legislation. For ex- 

ample, how can this committee write farm 

legislation, legislation to help small busi- 
ness, and legislation having to do with taxes 
and the Social Security Act? The bill should 
be split immediately and proposals sub- 
mitted to the appropriate committees. 


Wheat Program Transition Explained 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of members have inquired of as to the 
authority in H.R. 6196 and existing leg- 
islation to enable an orderly transition 
from the wheat program now in being to 
the voluntary certificate wheat program 
embraced in H.R. 6196, the wheat-cotton 
bill which will come into the House this 
week for a vote on acceptance of Senate 
amendments. 

I requested Hon. Orville L. 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to clarify 
the authority to effectuate this transi- 
tion, and I now have his response as- 
suring me that the Department has am- 
ple authority and will do everything pos- 
sible and practicable to minimize the 
difficulties and to help assure orderly 
marketing conditions during the transi- 
tion period. 

With the permission of the House, I em 
inserting the Secretary’s letter in the 
8 of the Recorp. The letter fol- 

ows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1964. 

Hon. Harorp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee. 

Dran Ma. CHamMaNn: It has come to our 
attention that a question has arisen relating 
to the transition from the wheat program 
currently in effect to a voluntary certificate 
program. 

The Food and Agriculture Act, passed in 
1962, contains adequate authority to facili- 
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tate the transition to the voluntary certificate 
program. Section 379g (7 U.S.C. 1379g) pro- 
vides as follows: 

“The Secretary is authorized to take such 
action as he determines to be necessary to 
facilitate the transition from the program 
currently in effect to the program provided 
for in this subtitle. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this subtitle, such author- 
ity shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
the authority to exempt all or a portion of 
the wheat or food products made therefrom 
in the channels of trade on the effective date 
of the program under this subtitle from the 
marketing restrictions in subsection (b) of 
section 379d, or to sell certificates to persons 
owning such wheat or food products at such 
prices as the Secretary may determine.” 

In addition, the Conference Report on the 
Act of 1962 contained additional explanation 
and guidelines for handling the transition. 
The Senate ep on H.R. 6196 contains simi- 


Following passage of the act of 1962, the 

Agriculture worked closely 
with producers, representatives of all seg- 
ments of the grain trade, and Members of 
Congress in developing plans for the opera- 
tion of the wheat oertificate program and 
the transition to the program. 

Since the authority contained in the act 
remains a part of the law, and the state- 
ment on the part of the Congress appears 
again in the Senate committee report, there 
is adequate authority to deal with the prob- 
lems inherent in the transition to a volun- 
tary wheat certificate program. 

The Department of Agriculture is currently 
studying this situation most carefully to 
determine the specific details relating to the 
operation of the program. Obviously, the 
situation is considerably different than 
would have been the case had the referen- 
dum carried last May. New crop wheat will 
be harvested in about 2 months. Trading in 
futures contracts on 1964 crop wheat has 
been going on for some time. 

The trade has known since last May that 
a transition to lower prices would take place 
and has had approximately 11 months to 
take this into consideration. The transition 
in prices has, in part, already occurred and 
will occur regardless of what happens to 
H.R. 6196. Therefore, the plans worked out 
last year for handling the transition un- 
der the circumstances that then existed re- 
quire some changes for handling the transi- 
tion under the present circumstances. De- 
partment representatives have recently met 
again with trade representatives and are 
developing plans for dealing with this 
situation. 

While we well recognize, and believe most 
of the industry recognizes, the difficulties in 
the current situation, I assure you that the 
Department has adequate authority, and will 
do everything possible and practicable to 
minimize the difficulties and to help assure 
orderly marketing conditions during the 
transition period. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Men at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 
Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
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written by Joe Isakson, which appeared 
in the Fargo Forum for March 27, 1964. 

This thought-provoking commentary 
by an interested, sincere American 
should be studied by people from coast 
to coast. 

The article follows: 

MEN AT Work 
(By Joe Isakson) 

A few days ago I said goodby, reluctantly 
and painfully, to some hard-earned dollars 
and sent them on their way to the Internal 
Revenue Service office in Fargo. 

In this business hub of eastern North Da- 
kota, they will be turned over to U.S. tax 
collectors to serve as payment on my esti- 
mated 1963 income. 

These cherished dollars, gone but not for- 
gotten, will become part of a mighty stream 
flowing to Washington to the enormous ex- 
penditures of our Republic, both at home 
and abroad. 

They come from the midlands, the hinter- 
lands, the East, the West, the North, and the 
South. 

Soon, I fear, they will lose their personal 
identity and become a part of a vast parade 
moving to Washington, where our selected 
overlords will use them for such missions 
and services as they deem proper. 

Somewhat dejectedly, I realize that not all 
of these dollars going to Washington are 
efficiently disbursed. 

Easy spenders and wastrels occasfonally dip 
their fingers into the golden stream. Per- 
haps they are my dollars they are plucking 
out—a disturbing prospect. 

So it is only natural to speculate about the 
fate of these dollars. 

Part of them may go toward President 
Johnson's salary and the operation of the 
White House establishment. To this I have 
no objection. 

Nor would I object to my money going for 
the salaries of Senators Youna and BURDICK 
and Representatives SHORT and Anprews, of 
North Dakota. 

To be sure, I don't always agree with them. 
but their salaries are a legitimate expense of 
Government. 

What would distress me beyond measure, 
though, is the thought that my dollars would 
be used to fatten the purses of the dictators 
of South America or the maharajahs of 
India. 

Or to purchase extra wives for a Congolese 
dignitary or provide an air-conditioned yacht 
for the King of Ethiopia. 

Over the years, we have put more than 
$100 billlon—your dollars and mine—into a 
friendship buying movement in the non- 
Communist world. Yet, sadly, experience is 
showing that friends do not always stay 
bought. 

I would question the wisdom of pouring 
billions into new colonies in Africa which 
have proven they are incapable of self- 
government. 

This is not to say that I oppose aid to our 
neighbors abroad. To be sure, our dollars 
have performed miracles in easing hunger, 
pain and strife of millions born into a less 
abundant environment than ours. Let us be 
thankful we have had the means with which 
to give. 

The point is that our dollars must be spent 
wisely and efficiently, always giving thought 
to their source. 

One can only hope that they aren't engaged 
in such misadventures. 

May the officials in Washington remember 
that these mass collections include the 
widow’s mite—the money she might have 
used for a new tor—and the work- 
er's paycheck—the money he might have 
spent for a better vacation or a new furnace 
in his home, 

Before our dollars become a meaningless 
tool in their hands, may they ponder the fact 
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that these anonymous dollars, though quite 
impersonal in the mass, come out of the 
Sweat, the blood, and the tears of the people 
of America. 


Prosperity or Depression? - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
a new twist will evidence itself in the 
November election. On the one hand we 
will be told that this is a time of great 
Prosperity and no one should “rock the 
boat”; but on the other hand we will be 
told that enormous poverty exists and 
that a nationwide effort on the part of 
the Federal Government is called for. 
Apparently the Johnson administration 
Wishes to have its cake and eat it too. 
Are we prosperous or poverty stricken? 

according to the late President Ken- 
nedy 17 million Americans went to bed 
hungry every night in 1960 and now ac- 
Cording to President Johnson 30 million 
are going to bed hungry at night, is this 
cause to be elated over the performance 
of the New Frontier? 

I call your attention to the excellent 
editorial which follows from the Joplin, 
Mo., Globe of March 19, 1964: 

PROSPERITY OR DEPRESSION? 
For as long as anyone can remember, poli- 
at election time have talked about 
helping the poor, easing taxes, and being 
frugal in government. Beimg one of the 
shrewdest politicians of our times, a grad- 
uate of the FD. R. school, President Johnson 
allcha making political capital of these old 


Viewed realistically, however, there are 
th aspects of this year’s old campaign 
eme song that it will pay the people to 
through, after more than 30 years of 
bold Plundering of their resources in political 
exploitations, 
we in a period of "record prosperity” 
Or an era of depression? It’s hard to tell 
trom Teading the news from Washington. 
= the one hand, the President tells us the 
uge tax cut already is stimulating the econ- 
psn expanding industrial plants and pro- 
tienen to create new jobs, with gross na- 
> Product certain to shatter all records 
ear. 

But now he proposes a billion-dollar outlay 
as a starter on a far-ranging “war on pov- 
erty" reminiscent of emergency relief meas- 
ures in the depression thirties when we really 

‘t have any prosperity. The danger in 
is that it easily could wipe out the bene- 
d of the tax cut and plunge the country 
eper into inflationary debt. 
hel emphasis at the outset is to be on 
to Ping youths, ages 16 to 21. And it's hard 
Ñ argue against helping young people to get 
tarted. But one wonders how useful and 
Uctive it will be to launch them into 
with ented, subsidized lives indoctrinated 
— the philosophy of dependency upon 
be are Statism as a way of life. What will 
$5 the reaction of the parents of these 
mentssterg to putting them into Govern- 
nt work camps? 
nh Jou really believe there are such vast 
Umbers of school dropouts and others now 
wine the streets, so discouraged and 
Out hope as to justify the drastic action 
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of gathering them under the umbrella of a 
paternalistic state? Congress bears a real 
responsibility, regardless of politics, to search 
out the facts as to this. 

Of course, the wholesale regimentation of 


youth is only the beginning of this gigantic™ 


boondoggle. Also proposed are new public 
works, more food for the needy, more public 
housing and slum clearance, socialized medi- 
cine, subsidized mass transit, higher mini- 
mum wages, extended unemployment cover- 
age, more farm and small business aids, et 
cetera. 

The question is how long will a tolerant 
people permit themselves to be thus bam- 
boozled and marched on down the road to 
totalitarianism, with their youth placed at 
the head of the parade? 


National League of Senior Citizens Sup- 
ports Quality Stabilization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
National League of Senior Citizens is on 
record in support of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill to protect members with limited 
funds “from the danger of having in- 
ferior merchandise foisted upon them.” 

The resolution states: 

This measure would end the disreputable 
practic of using well-known merchandise as 
bait or loss leader advertising to lure un- 
suspecting customers into stores with the 
full intent of making up the losses on such 
quality merchandise by selling them cheap 
and in many cases foreign-made merchandise 
at high markups. 


The resolution points out that passage 
of the quality stabilization bill will as- 
sure “senior citizens everywhere that 
they will receive quality merchandise 
from reliable merchants without the 
danger of having foisted upon them in- 
ferior merchandise which, with their 
limited funds, they can ill afford.” 

The board of directors of the league 
was instructed to speak for ſts 200,000 
members strongly endorsing S. 774 and 
H.R. 3669, otherwise known as the 
quality stabilization measure and to 
make known to the Congress of the 
United States, through this resolution 
and by all other means at its disposal, 
that the National League of Senior Citi- 
zens urges immediate favorable action 
on the aforesaid measure. 

Some enemies of quality stabilization 
have inferred that senior citizens do not 
want the measure. But it becomes daily 
clearer to us all, that if the true bill is 
understood, without prejudice, it is real- 
ized as a necessity to the consumer just 
as much as the small businessman. 

As the quality stabilization bill moves 
to the floors of both Houses, I urge that 
my colleagues will recognize the sickness 
in our marketplaces today and will sup- 
port this specific remedy as but one 
necessity in preserving our free enter- 
prise system. 

With unanimous consent I include this 
resolution of the National League of 
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Senior Citizens in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Nxconp: 

A RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE QUALITY 
STABILIZATION BILL (S. 774 anD HR. 3669) 


Whereas this measure would end the dis- 
reputable practice of using well-known mer- 
chandise as “bait” or “loss leader” advertis- 
ing to lure unsuspecting customers into 
stores with the full intent of making up the 
losses on such quality merchandise by sell- 
ing them cheap and in many cases foreign- 
made merchandise at high markups; and 

Whereas it is designed to protect estab- 
lished retall merchandisers, the backbone of 
the Nation's distributive system, from being 
driven out of business by predators who make 
no contributions to our communities; and 

Whereas its passage will protect American 
retail employees from being thrown out of 
work and onto relief rolls through the in- 
creasing influx of inferior foreign goods, 
manufactured with cheap labor; and 

Whereas senior citizens everywhere need 
assurance through passage of this legislation 
that they will continue to receive quality 
merchandise from reliable merchants with- 
out the danger of having foisted upon them 
inferior merchandise which, with their lim- 
ited funds, they can ill afford: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
National League of Senior Citizens, with a 
membership of 200,000, strongly endorse S. 
774 and H.R. 3669, otherwise known as the 
quality stabilization measure; and be it fur- 
ther 


Resolved, That the said board of directors 
is instructed to make known to the Congress 
of the United States, through this resolu- 
tion and by all other means at its disposal, 
that the Naional League of Senior Citizens 
urges immediate favorable action on the 
aforesaid measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Senator 
Tuomas H. Kuchl. and Congressman CHET 
Hourrretp be requested to work with the full 
California delegation for passage of this 
measure in the interest of senior citizens 
and all other consumers, 

MYRTLE WILLIAMS, 
Secretary-Treasurer for the Board of 
Directors, National League of Senior 
Citizens, 


Differences in Reports of Statistical 
Agencies of the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to draw to the attention of the 
Members a press release which incorpo- 
rates a letter from George Meany, presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO, to Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz, regarding technical differences in 
the reports of statistical agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

The press release follows: 
DIFFERENCES IN REPORTS OF STATISTICAL 
AGENCIES OF THE PEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has 
urged Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirte 
to eliminate confusion about the 
impact of automation which, he said, has 
been created by technical differences in the 
reports of various statistical agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

In a letter to Wirtz, dated March 17 and 
made public March 20, Meany proposed a 
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top-level committee to examine the differ- 
ences among the agencies in their figures 
on manufacturing production and produc- 
tivity. This committee, he said, should be 
empowered to recommend steps to reduce 
or eltminate the differences. 

“This subject of rising productivity Is al- 
too t to the Nation—and 
ly to American workers—to permit 

statistical differences among Government 
technicians to hide the reality,” Meany 
stressed. 

Most key aspects of the overall issue are 
clear, despite technical differences about the 
manufacturing sector. Last year, the gross 
national product rose about $30 billion, but 
unemployment increased 160,000, National 
output failed to rise sufficiently in 1963 to 
generate enough jobs for a growing labor 
force in an economy whose productivity was 
rising rapidly. This is beyond dispute * .“ 

“As for the manufacturing sector, Govern- 
ment technicians may differ about the pre- 
cise rate of productive advance. But the 
facts are irrefutable that employment of 
production and maintenance workers de- 
clined 1.5 mililon between 1953 and 1963. 
For the workers who have been displaced and 
for those threatened by displacement, auto- 
mation and rapidly rising productivity are 
very real.” 

However, Meany sald, technical differences 
in agency reports on manufacturing have 
been “translated into confusion about the 
entire economy.” He cited in particular a 
“misleading” headline in the New York Times 
of March 16, “Job Losses Overestimated in 
Automation, United States Finds.” The story 
was based on one of the differences between 
agency findings. 

This confusion is necdless,” the AFL-CIO 
leader continued. It should be ended. And 
it can be ended by a careful examination 
of the differing series of output and produc- 
tivity figures published by the various Gov- 
ernment agencies. * * * 

“The American public has a right to the 
facts and the Government should be able to 
provide reasonably reliable statistics on out- 
put and productivity in manufacturing. A 
top-level committee such as I propose can 
eliminate the statistical differences that 
cause spreading confusion about a subject 
of great importance to our Nation.” 

Among the Federal sources of figures re- 
lating to production, productivity and em- 
ployment are the President’s Economic Re- 
port, prepared by the Council of Economic 
Advisors, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

Coples of Meany’s letter were sent to Ker- 
mit Gordon, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and Walter W. Heller, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 


The text of Meany’s letter follows: 

Differences in statistics among Government 
agencies, relating to the recent rate of pro- 
ductivity advance in manufacturing, are pre- 
senting the American public with a confus- 
ing picture about the pace of rising pro- 
ductivity and the impact of automation. 
Technical differences about the manufac- 
turing sector have been blown up into im- 
plications for the national economy as a 
whole, such as the misleading front page 
headline in the New York Times of March 
16, “Job Losses Overestimated in Automa- 
tion, United States Finds.“ 

This subject of rising productivity is al- 
together too important to the Nation—and 
particularly to American workers—to permit 
Statistical differences among Government 
technicians to hide the reality. 

Most key aspects of the overall issue are 
clear, despite technical differences about the 
manufacturing sector. Last year, the gross 
national product rose about $30 billion, but 
unemployment incrased 160,000. National 
output failed to rise sufficiently in 1963 to 
generate enough jobs for a growing labor 
force in an economy whose productivity was 
rising rapidly. This is beyond dispute. 
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In addition, the Government's statistics on 
the pace of rising productivity in the total 
private economy are also clear. According 
to the President’s Economic Report, output 
per manhour in the private economy acr 

“celerated from an annual rate of 2.2 percent 
in 1919-47 to a yearly pace of 3.2 percent in 
the postwar period, 1947-63. Further ac- 
celration of the rate of productivity advance 
is indicated by the Government's report that 
output per manhour in the private economy 
rose at a yearly rate of 3.5 percent in 1960-63. 
These trends are also clear. 

This acclerating pace of productivity ad- 
vance in the private economy as a whole, 
along with the rapid growth of the labor 
force, is making is difficult to reduce the 
high level of unemployment. Public con- 
fusion, based on technical differences about 
the statistics of the manufacturing sector, 
can only serve to delay the national policy 
decisions required to achleve and sustain 
full employment. 

As for the manufacturing sector, Govern- 
ment technicians may differ about the pre- 
cise rate of productivity advance. But the 
facts are irrefutable that employment of pro- 
duction and maintenance workers declined 
1.5 million between 1953 and 1963. For this 
workers who have been displaced and for 
those threatened by displacement, automa- 
tion, and raplly rising productivity are very 
real. 


Actual technical differences relate to the 
manufacturing sector, alone. But they have 
been translated into confusion about the 
entire economy. This confusion is necdless. 
It should be ended. And it can be ended by a 
careful examination of the differing series of 
output and productivity figures published by 
the various Government agencies. 

The Government's official monthly figures 
on manufacturing output are published by 
the Federal Reserve Board; they imply a very 
rapid rise of about 4 percent a year in man- 
ufacturing productivity in recent years. The 
Commerce Department publishes at least 
two different series of figures on manufactur- 
ing output, which imply a somewhat lower 
rate of productivity advance in factories. 
However, the most recently published figures 
by the Commerce Department also indicate 
an acceleration of manufacturing produc- 
tivity from an annual rate of 2.7 percent in 
the postwar period, 1947-63, to a yearly pace 
of 3.7 percent in the most recent years, 1960- 
63. Yet these differences have been enough 
to create sensational headlines and confus- 
Ing reports. : 

These technical differences must not be 
permitted to obscure an issue as important 
as the pace of rising productivity. 

I urge you to establish a top-level commit- 
tee to examine the technical differences 
among Government agencies on the statistics 
of manufacturing production and productiv- 
ity, with authority to make recommendations 
to those agencies for the purpose of reduc- 
ing or eliminating such statistical differences. 

The American public has a right to the 
facts and the Government should be able to 
provide reasonably reliable statistics on out- 
put and productivity in manufacturing. A 
top-level committee such as I propose can 
eliminate the statistical differences that 
cause spreading confusion about a subject 
of great importance to our Nation. 


Dr. Olds To War on Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr, BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, Dr. Glenn 
A. Olds, president of Springfield College 


April 6 


in my home city of Springfield, Mass., 
has been seleoted to help organize and 
operate the proposed “Volunteers for 
America” phase of President Johnson's 
antipoverty program, Sargent Shriver, 
chief of staff of the antipcverty pro- 
gram, has announced. Dr. Olds is not 
only a master administrator and educa- 
tor, but he is an innovator, and has 
breathed new life into Springfield Col- 
lege since becoming its president, in July 
1858. 

I include with my remarks two articles 
on Dr. Olds from the Springfield Union 
on March 26 and March 31, and an edi- 
torial carried in the Springfield Union 
on March 27: 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Mar. 
26, 1964] 
Dr. OLDS To Wak ON POVERTY 


Dr. Glenn A. Olds, president of Spring- 
field College, has agreed to help organize 
and operate the proposed “Volunteers for 
America" phase of the Johnson administra- 
tion’s antipoverty program, it was announced 
in Washington Wednesday by Sargent Shriv- 
er, the President’s chief of staff in the anti- 
poverty campaign. 

ONE OF THREE NAMED 

Dr. Olds, 43, was one of three men enlist- 
ed by Shriver to lead in planning three key 
programs in the war on poverty. Others are 
Dr. Vernon Roger Alden, 40, president of Ohio 
University and former associate dean of the 
Harvard Business School, and Jack T. Con- 
way, 46, executive director of the AFL—CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department and former 
Deputy Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Dr. Alden will develop plans for the pro- 
posed Job Corps,” a group of up to 100,000 
draft rejects and school dropouts which will 
be given job training, education and work 
experience, Conway will be responsible for 
making guideline decisions in the “Commu- 
nity Action” program. 

Volunteers for America, a Peace Corps- 
styled organization, will be incorporated into 
helping wipe out pockets of poverty. 

STATUS STILL VAGUE 


Shriver said the three men are on loan 
to his planning group. He said he does not 
know whether their commitments to their 
institutions will permit them to head the 
programs if Congress passes the legislation. 

Asked about the chances of the poverty 
program setting through Congress in this 
session, Shriver sald he has only made a “‘sur- 
face reading” on Capitol Hill but is “rather 
optimistic.” 

Naming the three men to head different 
phases of planning, Shriver said, “is an effort 
to make plans so we can answer some of the 
questions Congressmen are asking.” 

A House Education end Labor subcommit- 
tee 8 585 the first hearings on the bill last 
week. 

Dr. Olds began his duties as the eighth 
president of Springfield College July 1, 1958, 
after serving as director of the Cornell 
United Religious Work at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

In October 1961, Dr. Olds declined an 
offer of a major administrative position with 
the Peace Corps in this country and abroad. 
He also declined a second proposal that he 
take a yoar’s leave to lend his educational 
administrative experience to the new inter- 
national agency. He also decided at that 
time not to accept a third offer by Peace 
Corps officials to become a senior consultant 
on a twice-weekly basis. 

Springfield College has been an active par- 
ticipant in the international Peace Corps 
program, notably in training volunteers for 
work in South America, 

Dr. Olds received a bachelor’s degree from 
Willamette University in Salem, Oreg., and 
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a bachelor of divinity degree from Garrett 
Theological Seminary in Evanston, Il., where 
he was graduated with highest distinction. 
He later received a doctorate in philosophy 
from Yale University. 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Mar. 

26, 1964} 
Dr. OLDS Takes A CHALLENGE 


The choice of Dr. Glenn Olds to organize 
and head the Volunteers of America, one of 
three key programs in President Johnson's 
Proposed “war on poverty.“ was not exactly 
Surprising. Over the past 2½ years Dr. Olds 
had declined three offers of posts with the 

Corps, He has been close to that pro- 
Bram as president of Springfield College, 
Which has done an important training job 
lor the Corps. 

It is noteworthy, however, that this time 
Dr. OOids to take the post and, hope- 
fully, will be able to put his administrative 
talent to use in a promising Federal pro- 
fram. The antipoverty measure is currently 
the subject of congressional hearings, and 

is high optimism that it will gain 
Passage this session. The volunteers of 
is the phase designed for a domestic 

Peace Corps type of mission—helping to 
eliminate poverty where it is concentrated. 
Job Corps” and “Community Action” are 
the names of the other two phases of the 
Program. ; 


Dr. Olds, who came to Springfield College 
in 1958, has displayed the energy and imag- 
that makes him an excellent cholce 
i the antipoverty post. He has been cred- 
ted with revitalizing the curriculum at 
Springfield College while strengthening the 
Braduate study division and putting new 
emphasis on the college's international scope. 
6 years Springfield College has gained 
Seven mew buildings. Scholarships and an- 
hone income have tripled, and the annual 
dget has doubled. Service programs have 
increased, and there have been many 
improvements—for students, staff and 
aa unity. And Springfield College's grad- 
tes, incidentally, are among the country's 
an g workers with young people from 
environments, including the poor environ- 
ments where inspiration of young lives is 
to self-improvement. 
ou to the office of Springfield College, Dr. 
has said, It is not the conlest spot in 
World and it is certainly one of the 
te a aest, But, man for man, hour for hour, 
out Surely the liveliest.” The job of wiping 
tue Poverty is not so different that it can’t 
what Dr. Olds has to offer. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Mar. 
31, 1964] 
In CHance or VotunTexrs—Poverry Wan 
Excrres Dr. OLDS—SPRINGFIELD COL- 
LECE PresmENT HOPES STUDENTS Gravvar- 
ING From CoLLEGE, Rettrep Fork WILL HELP 
aud uriea women whose children have grown 
by retired persons were mentioned Monday 
ta Gienn A, Olds, president of Spring- 
College as “reservoirs” which could pro- 
volunteers for the “War on Poverty” 


NAMED TO POST 
Dr. Olds, who last week was named by 
> Ahir Shriver, President Johnson’s chief 
in th in the antipoverty campaign, to lead 
© planning and operation of the pro- 
Volunteers for America" phase of the 
grad „added that he felt many students 
5 from college would be willing to 
Up a year" to serve in the program and 


i t returning members of the Peace Corps 


be a large source of personnel. 
Dr ring a press oonfcrence at the college, 
~ Olds said he is slated to appear next 
au y before a House education and labor 
wit mittee to familiarize Congressmen 
the phase of the program he ia heading. 
said that although Congress has yet to 
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enact legislation for the antipoverty program, 
preliminary planning “commenced immedi- 
ately” after he agreed to be “on loan” to 
Shriver'’s group. He termed Shriver “a hu- 
man dynamo.” 

Dr. Olds said the plan is designed “to 
break the back of the cycle of poverty” and 
that every phase would be staffed in depth. 

ROLE IS EXCITING 


“My role is mot tidy but from my point of 
view, it is more exciting.” Dr. Olds said. He 
said the Volunteers for Amerioa, a Peace- 
Corps-style organization, will be incorporated 
into helping to wipe out pockets of poverty 
and added he would get “immediate ex- 
posure" to those pockets. 

The Springfield College president noted he 
is not unfamiliar with poverty as he worked 
with Indians in Oregon and other States and 
also did youth work in Chicago's South Side. 

“I have been battling poverty all my life,” 
he said, 

Dr. Olds said that while on loan to the 
antipoverty program, he would be working 
3 days a week on the program and 4 days 
at the college. He said college trustees “felt 
on the whole that our responsibility to these 
programs has been constant and if I felt I 
could do both jobs, I should be given the op- 
portunity to try.” 

Dr, Olds said the “magnitude of Involve- 
ment” will be clearer in a few weeks and 
that his main loss would be “sleep and my 
family.” 

“This is descriptive of most of the people 
I met in Washington,” Dr. Olds said, “but 
there is a deep conviction that this problem 
of poverty has to be licked *,* * studies 
correlate that if you are born into poverty, 
you hardly ever get out.” A 

Dr. Olds said the proposed legislation 
projects 5,000 volunteers in the phase of the 
program he is organizing and it is possible 
States and cities may train more volunteers. 

Dr. Olds said he hopes to get Stan Musial, 
recently appointed to head the President’s 
Youth Fitness Council, and other well- 
known athletes to become volunteers“ even 
on a part-time basis, to aid in combating 
youth problems. 

“Our athletes are wonderful human beings 
and have an impact on youth—I believe they 
will be ueful in this program,” he sald. 


End Runaround Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Globe-Democrat of St. Louis in an edi- 
torial April 3 put in proper perspective 
the issue facing Congress on the second 
effort to get the authorization bill for 
the International Development Associa- 
tion adopted. 


I commend the full text of this edi- 
torial to my colleagues: 
Enp RUNAROUND CONGRESS 


On February 26, the House voted 208-189 
to kill an administration bill authorizing 
$312 million as our contribution to a pro- 
posed $750 million increase In lending funds 
for the International Development Associa- 
tion. The Representatives sent the meas- 
ure back to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for burial, but it didn't die. 

Down Pennsylvania Avenue came the first- 
string ambulance team to rescue this first 
important casualty of Mr. Johnson's tenure. 
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The committee held new hearings late in 
March. 

The bill must not be passed by the House; 
the reasons are numerous and convincing, 

Essentially, the scheme is an end run 
around the tight restrictions on foreign ald 
written by Congress in recent years and an 
attempt to increase that ald while not ad- 
vertising it as such. 

The IDA is a subsidiary of the World Bank. 
It now has $1 billion in lending power and 
it dispenses these loans for 50 years at no 
interest charge whatever, with a minuscule 
carrying fee of three-quarters of 1 percent. 
We are being asked to help underwrite a 
near doubling of that lending power. We 
should not. 

While we already contribute 42 percent of 
the funds, our voting power is limited to 26 


percent. 

The IDA has power to send our dollars to 
countries which have seized our property 
without payment and which have been cut 
off from foreign aid by Congress. 

It can lend to Red and quasi-Red states 
such as Yugoslavia, Ghana, and British 
Gulana. 

The Association can circumvent the con- 
gressional requirement that our dollars be 
used to promote free enterprise, not social- 
ism. As an example, it is possible that In- 
dia, denied tax dollars by Congress for its 
big socialistic steel mill at Bokaro, can 
get them through the IDA. 

Some recipients of IDA loans have been 
going through the chow line twice; first 
picking up regular foreign ald from the 
United States and then IDA dollars. 

There is no buy-Amcrica requirement that 
our contributions be spent in the United 
States. This makes any loans to IDA an 
even greater threat to the gold crisis and 
balance-of-payments situation than foreign 
aid. In addition, we have no guarantee that 
we will ever get the money back—even in 
50 years. 

Abuses have appeared. Both Nehru and 
Chiang Kai-shek have been found making 
a killing by relending these no-interest 
funds to their own people at handsome and 
sometimes usurious rates—up to 12 percent. 

If we are going to give out foreign aid, 
then we ought to have control over where it 
goes and to whom and for what. If IDA 
wants more funds let it get those funds 
somewhere else, We are already carrying 
too much of the load. 


Enactment of S. 792 Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a letter from Mr. O. S. Myers, the 
distinguished President of the Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs, strongly urg- 
ing enactment of S. 792, to establish the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Area. 

Mr. Myers speaks on behalf of 60,000 
devoted. dedicated. and enthusiastie con- 
servationists of the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs, of which he is an 
outstanding member. 

I feel this is the kind of legislation that 
deserves and requires the early attention 
„ the interest of all of the 
people. 
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The letter follows: 

MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS, 
Lansing, Mich., March 25, 1964. 

Hon. JOEN D. DINGELL, 

U.S. Representative, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: The Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Lakeshore Area bill, 
S. 792, is now being considered by the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the House 
Interior Committee. Michigan United Con- 
servation Clubs, a nonprofit organization of 
some 350 affiliated clubs and 60,000 mem- 
bers, considers this a most important bill, 
along with scores of Other responsible organ- 
izations and more than a million citizens. 

We understand that S. 792 will be com- 
pared in the House with a similar bill intro- 
duced by Representative ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
of Michigan, a bill which proposes setting 
up a lakeshore area of considerably smaller 
acreage. We urge you to give primary con- 
sideration to the Senate bill. 

S. 792, after years of work and negotiation, 


is a compromise bill carefully drawn up to- 


consider all interests involved. Its pro- 
posed acreage has been sealed down from 
original proposals of 96,000 and 77,000 acres 
to 47,600 acres, with 42,300 acres on the main- 
land in the northwest corner of Michigan and 
5,300 acres on South Manitou Island. In- 
cluded are 33 miles of mainland shoreline 
and 13 miles of island shoreline, and a 30- 
mile scenic highway is authorized. 

As you are aware, Michigan parks today 
are overcrowded, and tens of thousands are 
annually turned away. The proposed acre- 
age of 47,600 acres for the lakeshore area is 
none too large, and in the very near future, 
a growing population with increased leisure 
will use all of that area to the fullest. 

In short, Michigan needs the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore Area, both 
recreationally and economically. The area 
is the apex of a population triangle, with 
the legs reaching down to the heavy popula- 
tion centers of Detroit and Chicago, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and up 
through Lansing, Grand Rapids, and other 
3 centers. 

The tourist industry is presently Michi- 
gan's third largest industry, and the poten- 
tial for expansion of tourism in this area is 
almost unlimited. Over the years, it will 
provide increasing revenue for growing num- 
bers of persons in that economically limited 
area 


Purther, the presence of such an area will 
mean an increased funneling of tourists 
across the Mackinac Bridge into the Upper 
Peninsula, an economically distressed area 
which desperately needs greater tourist trade. 

We understand the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
bill has been referred to as “controversial.” 
While this was once true, the amended ver- 
sion passed by the Senate has met virtually 
every objection, and many of those who once 
opposed the creation of a lakeshore area 
now favor it. 

Much of the earlier opposition came from 
those who own property in the area around 
the inland Jakes, who feared that the Gov- 
ernment would force them out. Thus, there 
has been left out of the present bill some 
30,000 acres around Little Traverse Lake, 
Glen Lake, and Platte Lake, where occur the 
heaviest concentrations of residences and 
from whence came most of the opposition to 
the plan. 

The number of structures within the boun- 
daries was thus reduced from 1,587 to 288, 
Those few who still remain have every 
guarantee that they may continue to enjoy 
their homesites as long as they wish and, 
indeed, have additional guarantees that the 
area will never degenerate to a rundown 
neon jungle.” 

We feel it is imperative that S. 792 be ap- 
proved this year. We understand that Con- 
gress is considering a number of other sea- 
shore and lakeshore areas, that several prob- 
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ably will be approved on something of a 
“regional” basis, and that the Indiana Dunes 
is being strongly considered ahead of Sleep- 
ing Bear. 

We point out that the Indiana Dunes site 
cannot compare with Sleeping Bear as a re- 
gion of unparalleled beauty and capacity for 
offering many different kinds of recreation 
to millions of people. However, passage of 
the Indiana Dunes bill this year would kill 
the possibility of establishing a lakeshore 
area at Sleeping Bear at the present, and 
would seriously endanger its chances in the 
future. 

S. 792 as amended is an excellent compro- 
mise bill which would give Michigan badly 
needed recreation area and a tremendous eco- 
nomic asset. 

We most strongly urge that you contact the 
chairman of the National Parks Subcommit- 
tee with a request that the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore Area bill, S. 792, 
be given highest priority and consideration. 


Thank you, 
O. S. Myers, 
President, Michigan United Conserva- 
tion Clubs. 


The 3 Years of Alianza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS · 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 36 
months ago the charter of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
was signed at Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

The Alliance for Progress, hailed as a 
dream plan to cure Latin America's 
ills, has become a painful process, but in 
spite of everything it is pushing ahead. 
Considering the enormous problems to be 
met, it is not surprising it has had diffi- 
culties. Pulling up underdeveloped econ- 
omies in which people and attitudes in 
many instances have to be changed is 
not a job to be done in 3 years, nor in 
three decades. 

Eight nations have developed compre- 
hensive economic plans. Since August 
1961, 10 nations have adopted agrarian 
reform programs, making a total of 13 
with effective land reform plans; four 
other countries have submitted plans to 
their legislature. 

Most of the countries have taken steps 
toward attainment of the tax reform 
goals outlined in the Alliance charter. 
Eleven countries have increased income 
tax rates, particularly on large income, 
and two nations, Guatemala and Uru- 
guay, have imposed an income tax for 
the first time. 

The most visible evidence of the Alli- 
ance accomplishments has been provided 
by projects undertaken to further social 
progress—in housing, public health, and 
education. 

On March 13, the third anniversary of 
the Alliance for Progress, the Miami 
Herald, one of the foremost newspapers 
in our Nation, carried an article entitled, 
“The 3 Years of Alianza,” and I am par- 
ticularly pleased to bring it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 


April 6 


Tre CHALLENGE REMAINS: THE 3 YEARS oF 
ALIANZA 


It was 3 years ago today that the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy, speaking to a group of diplo- 
mats at a White House reception, sent a 
fresh breeze of hope through Latin America. 

Mr. Kennedy announced a 10-point pro- 
gram of mutual assistance under which the 
social and economic structure of a hemi- 
sphere would be uplifted. 

The grand design, the most sweeping pro- 
posal of its kind ever made, was to be known 
as the Alliance for Progress. 

“If we are successful,” said the President, 
“If our effort is bold enough and determined 
enough, then the close of this decade will 
mark the beginning of a new era in the 
American experience. The living standards 
of every American family will be on the 
rise—basic education will be available to 
all—hunger will be a forgotten experience— 
the need for massive outside help will have 
passed—most nations will have entered a 
period of self-sustaining growth and, al- 
though there will be much to do, every 
American republic will be the master of its 
own revolution and its own hope and prog- 
ress,” 

It was a grandiose dream, eloquently pre- 
sented, and it was greeted with universal ac- 
claim. 

Now that 3 of the 10 milestones have been 
passed, where does the Alliance stand? The 
way has been marked by disappointments 
and frustrations. There have been com- 
plaints, criticlsms of redtape and lack of co- 
operation, In some countries enthusiasm 
has waned, in others there ts resistance in 
high places. 

Yet it is a serious mistake to emphasize 
the negative. The Alliance has some notable 
successes. In some countries it has sur- 
passed the hope. 

There have been tax reform, land reform, 
improvement in housing and schools in al- 
most every country. Almost 500,000 families 
have been resettled on their own land. More 
than 160,000 agricultural loans have been 
made, 900 hospitals have been built and 
700 cities helped to get pure water supplies. 

Millions of dollars have been used to devel- 
op industry, mining and fisheries. 

Administrative changes have brought Lat- 
in American leaders to posts of decision. The 
nations have gained valuable experience in 
working together. This sense of common 
interest is more widespread than ever be- 
fore. 

The job has not been done but few ex- 
pected it to be at this point. If it has not 
realized its aim, the Alliance at least has 
demonstrated its potential. It is as much a 
challenge and an opportunity today as it was 
on March 13, 1961. 

As the diplomats gather in Washington 
again this weekend to hear another Presi- 
dent reaffirm the goals, Mr. Kennedy's 3- 
year-old words have the same moving appli- 
cation: 

“Our unfulfilled task is to demonstrate to 
the entire world that man's unsatisfied as- 
piration for economic progress and social. 
justice can best be achieved by freemen 
working within a framework of democratic 
institutions.” 


A Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED NA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, my sister, 
Mrs. Charles W. Byrnes, sent me the en- 
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closed poem. It is so expressive that I 
could not resist having it printed in the 
ConcressronaL Recorp for posterity. 
You know, as do many others, that the 
great, great majority of Americans still 

eve in the words, “For God and Coun- 
try,” in the Declaration of Independence, 
and in the Bill of Rights. They believe, 
too, that God should be—and must be— 
revered in the marketplace, in schools, 
and in our daily lives. 

The majority of Americans believe 
there can be no peace without justice and 
ho justice without God. 

The poem follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
The traitor’s deed is done. The fatal bullet 
spent, 
We can now but deeply mourn our fallen 
President. 
And fall he did as some great oak, with 
sounds that shook the earth. 
For his was greatness seldom known, who 
now will Judge his worth. 


O Lord how wrong it seems to take a man so 
young, 
Whose selfiess work on earth had only just 


begun. 

Through our grief and mourning please let 
us understand; 

For being merely ‘mortal we see no master 
plan. 

We only knew our hero. We loved our noble 
Chief. 

His width and breadth foreshadowed all. We 
sit In futile grief. 


God rest you mighty champion, to the halls 
where good men go, 
We'll cherish every moment we had you here 
below. 
—AL CARDAMONE 


Panama Canal Zone: Key Spot for Con- 
trol of Round-the-World Strategic 
Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
Sult of the Red inspired, led, and directed 
anuary 9, 1964, mob assaults on the 
Canal Zone requiring the use of the U.S. 
to protect U.S. citizens, the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal from a bath of 
rape, murder, pillage, and sabotage, the 
People of our Nation and the Congress 
ve gained a deeper perspective of the 
Ing-range strategic aims behind what 
has been a veritable deluge of commu- 
stie revolutionary propaganda for co- 
existence, disarmament, and peace. 
Although many of our citizens have 
been badly confused by the barrage of 
Ords, the real Red aims behind it are 
ear. They are: 
wee The undermining and fatal 
Skar = of NATO, CENTO, and 


of econ The recognition by the West 
of the permanent control by the Soviet 
the aopean captive nations now behind 
20 Iron Curtain, including the Eastern 
ne of Germany. 
Third. A nonaggression agreement be- 
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tween the Warsaw Pact and NATO coun- 

tries. 

Fourth. The partial withdrawal of U.S, 
forces from Europe. 

Fifth. The permanent separation of 
Berlin from West Germany. 

Sixth. The infiltration, subversion, 
and overthrow of constitutional govern- 
ment throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Seventh. The creation of a vested in- 
terest in the stability of communistic re- 
gimes by expanding trade between the 
Soviet bloc and the West. 

Eighth. The establishment of a firm 
Soviet beachhead in the Near East in the 
interest of communistic leadership over 
the entire area. 

Ninth. The control of the three great 
maritime crossroads in the Suez Canal, 
Malay barrier routes, and the Panama 
Canal. 

The situation in the Caribbean, fea- 
tured by the securing of revolutionary 
beachheads in Cuba on the north, and in 
Venezuela and British Guiana on the 
south, with control of the Panama Canal 
as the key objective, stresses the fact 
that the crisis in Panama is an important 
part of the overall revolutionary program 
for gaining control of such strategic wa- 
ter routes. 

In this connection, the Red program is 
far advanced, with Egypt under pro-Red 
Nasser controlling the Suez Canal and 
routes across the Malay Barrier domi- 
nated or seriously threatened. Were the 
United States to surrender control of the 
Panama Canal, the Red domination of 
round-the-world water routes would be 
nearing completion. The conquests so 
far accomplished in these regards could 
have been accomplished only through 
the services of a highly trained general 
staff of transcendant capacity. In fact, 
their performance establishes them as 
among the most audacious strategists in 
history. ( 

Mr. Speaker, it is no mere coincidence 
that the Panama Canal Zone has been 
chosen for more turmoil in the future 
than we have had in the past. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, when Khru- 
shehev delivered his blistering attack on 
U.S. presence in the Canal Zone on Jan- 
uary 17, 1964, at Kalinin, Premier Castro 
of Cuba was present. 

With the United States preoccupied in 
several key spots in different parts of the 
world and our leaders absorbed in the 
coming presidential campaign, it is only 
natural that certain foreign countries are 
seeking their own advantages to the dis- 
tress of our country. 

A perceptive article on the behavior of 
foreign nations at this time by David 
Lawrence was published in the February 
20, 1964, issue of the Evening Star of 
Washington, D.C. 

As this article supplements what my 
distinguished and scholarly colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froop], and others have repeatedly em- 
phasized in addresses in the Congress, I 
quote it as part of my remarks: 

Tue BEHAVIOR or FOREIGN NaTIoNS—SERIES OF 
Crises ron UNITED STATES EXPECTED AFTER 
NOVEMBER'S PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

What's going on beneath the surface today 
in national as well as international affairs 
can make the year 1965 perhaps the most 
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criticat in this century. During the 8 months 
before the presidential election, steps will be 
taken by foreign governments which could 
involve the United States in a serles of crises 
that may begin to emerge after the presi- 
dential election November 3. 

What gives most concern at present is the 
behavior of the foreign governments which 
have deliberately construed the current elec- 
tion campaign in this country as giving them 
an opportunity to put into effect policies 
beneficial to themselves but harmful to the 
United States. ` 

Unfortunately, presidential elections occur 
at a fixed time under the American Con- 
stitution and cannot be postponed toa more 
opportune moment, as under the parliamen- 
tary system. Foreign governments know that 
American presidential campaigns are lengthy 
affairs, and that no President is going to risk 
his chance for reelection by plunging this 
country into a military crisis which could 
demand the drafting of more boys and cause 
the interruption of the normal lives of many 
eltizens—to say nothing of the impact on 
the economic situation as a whole, 

Confident that the President of the United 
States is virtually stalemated into a posture 
of inaction, foreign governments feel free to 
pursue their disturbing policies without fear 
of reprisals. This not only is true with 
respect to Castro in Cuba, but is related to 
the arrogant behavior of Panama and fric- 
tion in other parts of Latin America. 

So far as southeast Asia is concerned, the 
position of the United States has deterio- 
rated, and there are hints that American 
military forces will be withdrawn after No- 
vember. This will be construed as a 
humiliating defeat for the American Govern- 
ment. Were it not for the presidential elec- 
tion, it is conceivable that the United States 
would take a more forthright position not 
only in southeast Asia but toward her own 
allies who have created Ill feeling in the 
United States by increasing their trade with 
Red China as well as with Cuba, 

The strategy of the Democratic adminis- 
tration appears to be to do nothing which 
will aggravate or escalate the international 
situation. There is a tendency in official 
quarters to soft-pedal what is going on be- 
hind the scenes in different parts of the 
world. The press is not being given all the 
facts about Government moves on the inter- 
national front or even about the happenings 
inside Latin America, some of which may well 
be more threatening than outwardly would 
appear. Policymaking seems to be predicated 
on the theory that the Nation wants peace 
at any price and that this is the way to win 
a presidential election. 

Past experience should, however, have 
taught a lesson. In 1916, President Wilson 
was reelected on the campaign slogans “Peace 
and Prosperity” and “He kept us out of war.” 
But within 6 months after the election, the 
United States entered World War I. 

President Roosevelt campaigned for reelec- 
tion in 1940 with the cry, “I hate war.“ But 
a year after the election, the United States 
was plunged into World War II. 

In both instances, the assumption of the 
enemy was that the United States, for politi- 
cal reasons, would not enter the war. The 
Kalser's government was confident of this 
and went on torpedoing American ships at 
sea in the belief that the United States would 
not take military action. Hitler also was 
sure that this country would not enter 
World War II in Europe and later persuaded 
Japan to attack the United States on the 
supposition that America would become 80 
preoccupied with the conflict in the Pacific 
Ocean that it would not be able to be of 
much assistance in fighting the war in 
Europe. 

Throughout these grave periods of history, 
foreign govermments have underestimated 
the resoluteness of the American people. 
The Communist policy at the moment 1s to 
talk about disarmament and co- 
existence, but the Communist drive to take 
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over Latin America, southeast Asia and 
Africa continues unabated. The United 
Nations is powerless to do much about it 
because Great Britain, France, and the 
United States are in disagreement. 

But usually these periods of apparent ap- 
peasements of a blustering enemy come toa 
sudden end when the enemy overreaches 


himself and brings on a situation which 


simply does not permit the “peace at any 
price“ attitude to be continued. This may 
produce the big crisis after the American 
presidential election is over. Many Members 
of Congress believe the President would be 
far stronger in the world, and even with his 
own public opinion, if he manifested a 
resolute policy rather than a passive and 
acquiescent attitude. Certainly the 8 
months before the election appear to be 
paving the way for crucial decisions in the 


year 1965. 


State and Local Efforts To Reduce Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, while 
much is heard of the administration’s 
“war on poverty,” State and local gov- 
ernments as well as private groups are 
carrying the burden of the Nation's con- 
tinuing effort to reduce poverty. An 
article in the New York Times of March 
18 highlighted one such effort—a major 
assault on poverty by the State of North 
Carolina developed when the idea of the 
Federal Government’s war on poverty 
was still a vague concept. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article discussing the North Carolina 
program in the RECORD: 

NORTH CAROLINA Presstnc Own $14 MILLION 
Wan on Poverry 

WASHINGTON, March 17—The Federal Gov- 
ernment's war on poverty was little more 
than a vague idea when the people of North 
Carolina decided to act on their own last fall. 

Now, with the Federal attack on poverty 
still just getting underway, North Carolina 
is quietly moving to break the cycle of pov- 
erty in which so many children are trapped. 

The State's $14 million assault on pov- 
erty—the first such State plan in the Na- 
tion—has not gone unnoticed by those who 
have put together President Johnson's pro- 


gram. 

The Federal planners, frequently disorga- 
nized and arguing among themselves, have 
turned from time to time to the men who 
planned the North Carolina program: Gov. 
Terry Sanford; Paul N. Ylvisaker of the Ford 
Foundation, the principal contributor to the 
State’s antipoverty campaign; and others. 

Copies of the booklet outlining the North 
Carolina plan have become dog-eared in re- 
cent weeks as Federal planners have sought 
ideas on how best to combat poverty. 

PRESIDENT TOOK NOTICE ~ 


Even President Johnson has taken notice 
that North Carolina is ahead of the Federal 
Government, 

“I want to congratulate you on your initi- 
ative in mobilizing for an attack on poverty 
in North Carolina,” the President said in a 
message to State leaders in January. 

Months before poverty became the subject 
of a Federal campaign, plans for the North 
Carolina program were underway, with funds 
supplied by the Ford Foundation, the Z. 
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Smith Reynolds Foundation, and the Mary 
Reynolds Babcock Foundation. 

Last September, with the money promised 
and the plan outlined, Governor Sanford 
gave the challenge that was echoed 4 months 
later by the President: 

“I have come to believe,” the Governor 
said, that charity and relief are not the 
best answers to human suffering, that the 
schools are not the answer so long as only a 
third or a half of our students finish school, 
that the wealth of America is not the answer 
if many families have 50-some cents a day 
per person for all expenses.“ 

In North Carolina, the Governor went on, 
“we want to go into a few communities and 
say to the leaders of schools, government, 
welfare, health, charity: ‘Look, let’s work 
together, let's see If together in a few neigh- 
borhoods near here we can't break the cycle 
of poverty and give these children a better 
chance.“ 

Fifty-one communities, both urban and 
rural, put together suggested plans of action. 

By mid-April, those administering the pro- 
gram will have chosen 10 of these communi- 
ties as sites for projects entitled to finan- 
cial help. The local communities will oper- 
ate the interracial projects and underwrite 
part of the cost. 

The proposed projects include preschool 
teaching centers, designed to offset bad home 
environments; counseling and job training; 
remedial-education centers; adult-education 
courses, and services in budgeting and home 
care for low-income families. 

Funds also will be used to establish a 
learning laboratory, near both the University 


of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and Duke 


University at Durham, to study methods of 
teaching slow learners and problem children 
and to improve teaching instruction, 

The antipoverty planners will also seek to 
recruit college graduates to work for a year 
or two in the project communities as part 
of a sort of domestic Peace Corps. 

All of these North Carolina projects—just 
as the Federal program unveiled today by 
President Johnson—will focus largely on 
young people, seeking to help them escape 
from the poverty in which their families 
have been trapped for generations. 

While generally considered one of the 
wealthiest and most progressive of Southern 
States, North Carolina has widespread pov- 
erty, particularly among Negroes, who con- 
stitute nearly a quarter of the population. 

“Definitions of poverty vary,” the State 
antipoverty planners noted in their policy 
booklet. 
record in North Carolina Is distressing.” 


Developing a Sound Domestic Farm 
Labor Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jor task confronting us in the domestic 
farm labor field today is a difficult one. 
It is the task of matching unemployed 
workers—a figure totaling 496,000 in 
California alone—with the labor require- 
ments of our Nation’s agricultural grow- 
ers and producers. It is a task which 
has been tragically ignored to date be- 
cause of the mass importation of bra- 
ceros—187,000 in 1963—but one which 
now demands our attention and action. 


“But whatever the definition, the 
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In a thoughtful, thought-provoking 
address delivered recently in California, 
the very able and distinguished Under 
Secretary of Labor, John Henning, has 
made a major contribution to the dis- 
cussion which the solution of this prob- 
lem requires. It is not an address which’ 
poses all the answers, nor does it pre- 
tend to. But its recommendations are 
sound. Its approach is searching and 
constructive, and it deserves our close 
and careful attention. 

The adress follows: 

DEVELOPING a SOUND Domestic Farm LABOR 
PROGRAM 


(Address by Under Secretary of Labor John 
F. Henning, before a Conference on the 
Development of a Domestic Agricultural 
Labor Force Cosponsored by the State of 
California and the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Sacramento, Calif., Friday, March 13, 
1964) 


I join Governor Brown in cochairing this 
conference today with a viewpoint shaped 
from two different sources. The first in- 
volves my background as a native Califor- 
nian; one fully appreciative of the impor- 
tance of the agricultural industry to this 
State, one long familiar with the history 
and application of Public Law 78 here. 

The second involves my present role as 
Under Secretary of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Manpower Administrator, 
in which capacities I am dally forced to deal 
with the fact that unemployment in our 
country has been above the 5-percent rate 
for some 76 consecutive months. 

So I am here with two primary considera- 
tions in mind. I am deeply interested per- 
sonally in seeing California make a success- 
ful transition from an admixture of foreign 
and domestic farm labor to a sound and 
effective program of domestic farm labor 
alone. And through such a transition, I 
also want to see—here and elsewhere—how 
many unemployed Americans can be put to 
work. 

What is the basic situation which has 
brought us together today? Essentially, 
three factors are Involved, California's major 
cities continue to be burdened with high 
levels of unemployment, no fewer than 22 
of them according to the Department of 
Labor's most recent estimate. Secondly, in 
a State in which agriculture is such a mas- 
sive economic factor, the truth that no other 
industry is advancing technologically at a 
faster rate is becoming more painfully ap- 
parent in human terms with each passing 
year. And following upon this fact, finally, 
is the consequent rural exodus to the cities, 
compounding the already existent urban un- 
employment problem. 

Despite this situation, our State has con- 
tinued over these past years to depend 
heavily upon the importation of foreign 
farm labor. Under Public Law 78, last year. 
the Nation used some 187,000 braceros, Of 
this total, fully 111,000 came to California. 

I don't think that any of us any longer 
dispute that one of the results of this con- 
tradictory farm employment policy has been 
the persistent maintenance of substandard 
living conditions for a significant proportion 
of California's citizens. 

Housing Is a case in point. Just 3 weeks 
ago, Governor Brown placed the following 
revelations before housing subcommittees of 
both the House and Senate in Washington. 

“More than 80 percent of farmworker fam- 
ilies live in dwellings which violate stand- 
ards of health, safety, and comfort. 

“Nearly 75 percent of the dwellings oc- 
cupied by general fieldworkers are dilapi- 
dated or deteriorated. 


“Pit privies still serve 33 percent of the 
dwellings occupied by general fieldworkers. 
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“Thirty percent of the dwellings have no 
bathing facilities and 25 percent lack even 
& kitchen sink with running water.” P 

It is this very kind of poverty that our 
present national administration believes an 
intensive Federal-State effort should remove 
from the land. Certainly, in such an effort, 
California's present farm employment prac- 
tices can no longer be countenanced. 

Indeed, with the expiration of Public Law 
78, they won't be. The primary problem be- 
fore us now, whatever our self-interests, is 
that of successfully matching California's 
Unemployed workers with the labor require- 
ments of the growers. At the moment, there 
are some 496,000 unemployed workers in 
California, 

In this respect, I am pleased with the 
basic position taken last month before the 
State board of agriculture by the Council of 
California Growers. It has adopted a wel- 
Come attitude of acceptance of the end of 
Public Law 78. It envisions no new foreign 
farm labor program, nor do we envision the 
use of Public Law 414 as a substitute for 
Public Law 78. The council of growers has 
recognized the twin problems of poverty and 
Unemployment associated with agriculture 
in our State, and has announced its inten- 
tion to embark upon an intensive worker 
recruitment program. 

In this position, the growers will have the 
Proper cooperation of the U.S. Department of 

r, Its Bureau of Employment Security, 
and the Bureau's Farm Labor Service. In 
the development and expansion of this posi- 
tion, we stand ready to lend our assistance in 
accord with the provision of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

Following upon its basic statement of 
Policy, the Council of Growers has called for 
& series of studies designed to chart a 
course for the future. These would include 
the following: a determination of the actual 
number of farmworkers needed in California 
on a  county-by-county, crop-by-crop, 
Month-by-month basis; a projection on the 
Pace of mechanization to determine the 
length of time these jobs will be available 

fore being replaced by machines; a deter- 
mination of the number of men and women 
throughout the State and the Nation who are 
Qualified, willing, and able to perform the 
temporary farm jobs available; a study of the 

housing, transportation and other re- 
Julrements which these workers feel they 
Would need to accept farm employment. 
These recommendations should and will 
un integral part of the business of this 
Conference, 

At the same time, however, I would put 
forth an allied proposal. There have been, 
Over the course of the past 20 years or 80, a 
on of landmark studies in the field of 
ion labor through which a great deal of 
in mation has been developed on our needs 

housing, health services, schools, and 
Other community facilities. The following 
Rational studies come to mind: the 1951 re- 
a t Of President Truman's original Commis- 
in On Migratory Labor, the 1957 report 

Consultation of migratory farm labor 
Ch. ducted Jointly by the National Council of 
urches of Christ and the Federal Govern- 

t. the 1959 Mexican farm labor program 
of tn tante report, the 1959 public hearings 
law’ National Advisory Committee on Farm 

the Agriculture Department's study 
tf Migratory farmworkers in the midcon- 

Rent streams. 
to NOB Federal studies relating specifically 
r California situation are also signifi- 
in t. A State senate committee reported, 
tibae 1961 and 1963, on California's Farm 
torni Problems. The University of Cali- 
Labor Teleased in 1963 a study of Seasonal 
fora in California Agriculture. The Stan- 
on r Institute's 1963 projections 
Di Ave labor requirements are contained 
of ts California's Economy in 1970. And, 

course, recent hearings on housing for 
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domestic migrants by a State senate com- 
mittee were reported on in January. 

So it seems to me that many if not all of 
the needs have already been identified, and 
that we ought now to synthesize these 
studies and then develop an action pro- 
gram, soon, to meet the problems apparent. 

At the heart of any such action program 
would be an agreed commitment to the 
principle that effective intrastate recruiting 
is both feasible and practical. Last month 
was marked by a step which I believe will 
go a long way toward proving that it is. 

The California State Employment Service 
completed negotiations with a major grower, 
Carl Joseph Maggio, Inc., to recruit 350 
domestic workers. It was agreed that be- 
fore any interstate methods were pursued, 
local and in-State sources would first be 
thoroughly explored. This effort represents 
a significant start, for the grower has agreed 
to offer essentially the same working condi- 
tions, and transportation benefits contained 
in an earlier proposal for hiring foreign 
workers. This fact is particularly pertinent 
in view of frequent criticisms in the past 
of provisions of Public Law 78 which guar- 
anteed to foreign workers conditions of 
employment not offered to Americans. It 
is most important that the workers to be 
recruited will be guaranteed a minimum of 
150 hours of work each month for an en- 
tire year. 

Terms and conditions of the Maggio agree- 
ment can contribute to the future pattern 
of farm labor for the entire State. The 
Maggio approach addresses itself not to the 
migrant; it addresses itself, rather, to the 
unemployed as such, wherever they may 
be in California. Behind this contract is 
the type of thought, imagination, and atti- 
tude which ought to characterize our delib- 
erations here today. 

In our neighboring States of Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington, the use of Mexican 
nationals has already been all but eliminated. 
Last year, for example, in these 3 States, 
only 67 Mexican nationals were used for but 
2 weeks! work on the pear crop in Med- 
ford, Oreg. This was accomplished through 
a varied but comprehensive program involy- 
ing such factors as the development of farm 
labor camps to house family groups and 
crews of workers, the installation of day- 
haul programs in towns and cities near agri- 
cultural activities, and the passage of farm 
labor contractor's laws which prohibited 
malpractices by unscrupulous crew leaders 
or farm labor contractors. Affecting these 
States“ successful efforts in interstate re- 
cruiting has been the development of a plan 
for assured earnings for agricultural work- 
ers by employers, and the operation of a 
thoughtful annual worker plan. I think the 
significant thing for us in their experience 
has been this emergence of a broadly based, 
comprehensive program of attracting 
workers. 

What these States have accomplished, 
California can also accomplish. We are, in- 
deed, now beginning to witness the develop- 
ment of more imaginative State recruitment 
techniques. We have, for example, already 
been effective through recent efforts directed 
toward youth. It is astonishing to note that 
youth employment in California agriculture 
rose from 7,500 in 1962 to more than 18,600 
last year; an increase of 146 percent. One 
of a number of techniques—called “Sign-up 
Saturday! drew 300 applicants in one local 
employment office. Involved across the State 
in last year’s direct approach to youths were 
2,260 farm employers and 85 public employ- 
ment offices, 

On the east coast, crew meetings held in 
New Jersey prior to the start of planting 
season have proved most successful in re- 
cruiting a local supply of farm labor. These 
arrangements resulted in contacts with 204 
crew leaders representing 7,000 workers. Em- 
phasis was given to grower cooperation in 
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the use of registered crew leaders. In addi- 
tion, day-haul points were tncreased from 
cities and towns. 

We have already made reference to the 
interstate recruitment activities of Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington. Two other in- 
stances come to mind. The need for for- 
eign farm labor has been completely elim- 
inated in both Iowa and Wisconsin; the 
former through employers cooperation with 
the Texas State Employment Service, the lat- 
ter through agreement with the Mississippi 
State Employment Service. 

It should be understood that interstate 
recruitment is undertaken by the 
ment of Labor only when the five following 
requirements are met: 

1. Domestic agricultural workers are not 


- available locally or in the State. 


2. Wages offered are not less than the 
wages prevailing in the area of employment 
among similarly employed domestic agri- 
cultural workers. 

3. Housing and facilities are available, 
hygienic, adequate to the climatic condi- 
tions, and “reasonably calculated to accom- 


modate available domestic agricultural 
workers.“ 3 

4. Prevailing practices regarding transpor- 
tation expenses are observed. - 


5. Other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment are not less favorable than those: pre- 
valling in the area of employment for do- 
mestie agricultural workers for similar 
work. 

By and large, there is embodied in these 
examples the kind of approach which Call- 
fornia will require to meet the transition 
in recruitment policies which will come with 
the end of Public Law 78. Throughout the 
State, the primary task is one of informing 
our own unemployed of approaching oppor- 
tunities in farm employment. 

As the expiration date of Public Law 78 
approaches, I think there is one special con- 
sideration which we ought to keep in mind. 
That is the essential, focal point role in such 
a challenge which accrues to the State em- 
ployment agency; in our case the California 
Department of Employment. It should serve 
as the ultimate coordinating agency for a 
whole host of both public and private efforts, 
for it is the one instrument of organization 
fully equipped to handle the task. 

What other matters ought to enter into 
this conference? 

One, of so direct relation to the living and 
employment conditions of the workers with 
whom we are concerned, involves the right 
to collective bargaining. The policy of the 
State of California is clear in this respect, 
“It is necessary,” the labor code states, that 
the individual workman have full freedom 
of association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of his own choos- 
ing, to negotiate the terms and conditions of 
his employment. Freedom of asso- 
ciation is a natural right of man. His- 
torically this has been nowhere more com- 
pelling than in the tortured world of our 
time. This freedom is the inevitable mark 
of a free society. Conversely, the totalitarian 
society forbids free associations, whether 
they be associations of workers, or poets, or 
Jews, or other freemen who believe a little 
more or a little less than the government 
standard permits. 

Another factor. Just what might be the 
effects upon the State of inmigration of out- 
of-State farmworkers? I think this question 
ought to be placed in its proper perspective. 
The problem is hardly new to the Nation's 
largest State. California faces the fantastic 
challenge of a thousand new citizens coming 
into the State every day. A thousand new 
babies are born that same day. Each year, 
250,000 new homes must be built, and 10,000 
new classrooms must be added. 

In the matter of housing, few conse- 
quences of the expiration of Public Law 78 
will be of greater significance than the fact 
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that farm labor in the State will be based 
on the family unit; not upon the single, male 
bracero, so readily housed in a barracks-type 
environment. If there can be automation 
and technological advance in the fields, it 
ought to be possible to apply new technique 
for the housing needs of the human beings 
who work in those fields. 

Secondly, our present facilities for school- 
ing the children of families who follow the 
crops are even now breeding a new genera- 
tion of dropouts and generally ill-educated 
youngsters who bear very little promise either 
to themselves or to our State or our society. 
Somehow, some way, the educational process 
for these children must be expanded and 
improved. Last year the total of California's 
agricultural income reached $3.4 billion. 
Surely, this success would warrant a com- 
munity investment in the education of the 
children of those whose labor is essential to 
the system. 

And finally, we require more adequate 
health facilities for our migrant workers; 
required both in terms of the welfare of the 
labor force, and the continuing high stand- 
ards of our agricultural communities and 
our agricultural products. Much of the re- 

bility for providing these facilities falls 
on those localities which benefit most from 
this human resource. Through that spirit 
at work in all the agricultural counties of 
California—embodied in easily accessible 
clinical facilities and encouraged by positive 
support from government—the medical 
needs of California’s field workers can be 
met. 

‘The last thought I would leave with you, 
before we turn to our testimony, is my hope 
that this conference marks the beginning in 
our intensive joint efforts to improve the 
life of our farmworkers and to build upon 
California's position as the greatest agricul- 
tural State in the Nation. For to realize 
these objectives, much more will be needed 
than today’s session. I hope that from our 
deliberations today there will emerge con- 
tinuing cooperation—however constituted— 
directed to the constructive solution of the 
problem. 


National Service Life Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion of assistance to our veterans has al- 
ways had my strong support and 
interest. I am including in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD my statement to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs covering my 
bill H.R. 2397, and. other insurance bills 
which would be helpful to our veterans: 
STATEMENT oF Hon, Jacon H. GILBERT, REP- 

RESENTATIVE, 220 District OF New YORK 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, you have before 
you for consideration, my bill HR. 2397 and 
other insurance bills which would be of 
great assistance to our veterans. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has 
reported that, as the result of a thorough 
restudy of the veterans’ insurance program, 
the abrupt withdrawal without notice in 
1951 of the privilege theretofore granted to 
millions of World War II veterans to secure 
postservice insurance may well have caused 
serious hardship to many of our veterans. 
We know that many World War II veterans 
left service while very young, with schooling, 
marriage, insurance needs, all matters of the 
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future. Many dropped their NSLI in antici- 
pation that they would be able to secure 
NSLI when they were better established and 
their needs determined. Regarding veterans 
who served prior to 1951, I believe that ade- 
quate recognition has not been given to our 
obligation toward those veterans whose in- 
surability has been seriously impaired or lost 
by reason of their service- connected disabili- 
ties. The extension of the right of such 
veterans to apply for postservice insurance 
by reason of their service to their country is 
only their just due, in my opinion. 

Iam also in favor of legislation to reopen 
generally the NSLI program for the period 
of 1 year. I wish to be of all possible assist- 
ance to our veterans, and would like to have 
all World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans have the opportunity, for a limited 
period, to secure a policy of NSLI. Our vet- 
erans have made great sacrifices for our 
country; they have earned our best consid- 
eration. I am hopeful that your committee 
will approve this proposed legislation so that 
the Congress will have the opportunity to 
make the benefits available to our veterans 
as soon as possible. 


Representative Tupper Tells Why He 
Voted “Yes” on Salary Increase Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial from the Portland 
(Maine) Press Herald, appearing on 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964, justly laud- 
atory of the courageous and able Rep- 
resentative of the First District of Maine, 
the Honorable STANLEY TUPPER. 

Representative Tupper, by his fearless- 
ness, ability, and diligence on behalf of 
the people of his district and of the 
United States, is deserving of the fine 
reputation he enjoys among his col- 
leagues and the people of his district. 
His efforts on behalf of his constituency 
and his resoluteness in voting for what 
he believes to be right have earned him 
the admiration of his colleagues. 

This excellent editorial points out 
clearly, not only the courage and cor- 
rectness of the vote of our colleague from 
Maine, but that the people of this Na- 
tion expect Members of Congress to be 
properly compensated for the high serv- 
ice they perform on behalf of their con- 
stituents. It shows that the press will 
support a courageous Congressman in 
carrying out what he believes to be the 
proper service of the public interest on 
difficult votes. 

The editorial follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE TUPPER TELLS WHY He VOTED 
“Yes” on SALARY INCREASE ISSUE 

With the Senate in the toils of the civil 
rights dispute, the House of Representatives 
last week turned to the serious matter of 
raising the pay of Federal employees, and 
most of them—but not Representative STAN- 
LEY Tourrze of the First Maine District, 
marched up the hill and then marched right 


down again. 
The measure, first approved and then de- 
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feated, carried $545 million in salary boosts 
for postal and other workers, and $10,000 a 
year raises for Members of Congress (they 
now receive $22,500), judges and Cabinet 
members. On a teller (unrecorded) vote the 
House first gave Its approval to the bill. But 
then Representative Gross, a stubborn cham- 
plon of Federal economy mustered enough 
support to force a rollcall, and many Members 
of the Chamber chickened out to the extent 
of reversing themselves. They feared public 
knowledge that they had voted to increase the 
salaries of Members of Congress. 

Representative Cumrorp McIntire, of the 
Second District, voted “no” both times, Rep- 
resentative TUPPER voted “yes,” on the teller 
vote and on the rollcall, and in correcting 
a report in the Press Herald that he had 
switched, the Congressman was refreshingly 
frank in saying why he backed the pay raise. 

His salary as a House Member is $22,500, but 
by the time transportation and other ex- 
penses are met, taxable income has dimin- 
ished to $12,000 or $13,000 a year. Sub- 
tracting his income tax, not much is left 
to live on in high-priced Washington, and 
still maintain another home in Maine, There 
is another point in his favor: Representative 
Tupper voted for an amendment to the bill 
that would have barred employment by Con- 
gresmen of their wives, husbands, children, 
and other close relatives, but the clause was 
yelled down. So nepotism will continue to be 
part of the way of life at Washington. 

We think, with the Maine man, that Mem- 
bers of Congress should have their salaries 
increased to the extent that they can live 
decently, avoid the necessity of putting their 
relatives on the payroll, shun the temptations 
put in their way by well-heeled lobbyists, and 
finance at least part of their own campaigns. 
A House Member, let it be recalled, has to 
run, for renomination and reelection every 
other year. : 

It is not fair to encourage able persons to 
run for public office, and then send them to 
Washington and expect them, on an Insuffi- 
cient salary, to represent (in the case of 
House district) a half million or more people, 
make vital decisions in the field of national 
security, to name only one, and demonstrate 
competence in voting appropriations each 
year that total a hundred billion dollars. 
There are a good many attractive aspects to 
being a Congressman, no one would deny 
that, but this was not the issue which fright- 
ened so many election-consclous Members 
last Thursday, 


Misconceptions About Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Henry C. Wallich, of Yale University, 
formerly a member of President Eisen- 
hower's Council of Economie Advisers, 
has written a perceptive article on “Mis- 
conceptions About Unemployment.” The 
artiele raises some important questions 
about unemployment and a number of 
related problems. It makes the basic 
point that if we deal with poverty, dis- 
crimination, automation, retraining, edu- 
cation, and growth simply from the point 
of view of reducing unemployment, we 
shall deal very inadequately with them. 

Dr. Wallich believes that one of the 
most serious misconceptions keeping us 
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from dealing effectively with the problem 
of unemployment is the 4 percent full 
employment target. He also discusses 
the relationship between poverty and 
unemployment and shows that, based 
upon Department of Labor figures, the 
average family suffering from unemploy- 
Ment is not poor by the standards of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Dr. Wallich’s important article in the 
Recorp at this point: 

MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT 

(By Henry C. Wallich) 

High unemployment is becoming a more 
pressing issue the longer it remains unre- 
Solved. Aftér 3 years of business expan- 
Sion, the rate is still 5.4 percent. In no year 
Since 1957 has it averaged below 5.5 percent. 

The option of closing our eyes to it, even 
if the Nation were so inclined, probably is 
not open, because high rates of unemploy- 
Ment are beginning to lead to demands for 
& shorter workweek. In one way or another, 
therefore, the problem will be resolved. 
Americans have an enormous stake in re- 
Solving it the right way. 

Today it is being attacked in a maze of 
Misconceptions that bodes ill for everybody, 
including the jobless. Unemployment is not 
Simply a lack of jobs. It is the most visible 
Part of a whole range of other problems— 
Poverty, discrimination, the avallability of 
skills, the problems of education and teen- 
agers, deficient demand and slow growth. 
But, like icebergs, these underlying issues 
Often are much bigger than the problem of 
Unemployment. 

Today it is being proposed that we attack 
these issues principally in order to cure un- 
employment. That is a prescription for a 
botched job. If we deal with poverty, with 
discrimination, with automation and re- 
training, with education and with growth 
simply from the point of view of reducing 
unemployment, we shall deal very inade- 
quately. We shall fail to resolve the broader 
Problems and may fail even in our immedi- 
&te objective of creating a firm basis for full 
employment. 

MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the principal misconceptions about 
Unemployment is that unemployment and 
Poverty are closely related. They are not. 
There were 9.3 million poor families in the 
United States in 1962, by the definition of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers. These are families whose cash income 
is less than $3,000 a year. 

The Council's data show that among 9.3 
Million poor families, the head of the family 
Was unemployed in only 6 percent of all 
Cases. In 44 percent of the others, the family 
head was not in the labor force, while in 49 
Percent he had a job. Obviously, unemploy- 
Ment is not the principal cause of poverty. 
Most poor families are poor because of poorly 
Paying jobs, and most of the rest because 
they cannot or in a few cases perhaps do not 
Want to work. If we accomplish no more 
than to reduce unemployment, without im- 
Proving the quality of jobs, little will have 
been done to reduce poverty. 

The average family suffering from unem- 
Ployment is not poor by the Council of Eco- 
nomie Adviser's standards. The median in- 
dome of a family suffering from unemploy- 
Ment for 5 weeks or more in 1961 was $4,400, 
According to a study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics published in the Monthly Labor 
Review of December 1963, which aroused 
much attention at the recent symposium on 
employment sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association, By 1964 this figure pre- 
ant would have risen several hundred 

ars: 


It contrasts with a median income of 
85.700 for all families in 1961. Much of this 
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gap, moreover, is accounted for, not by unem- 
ployment, but by the fact that when an un- 
employed person gets a job, it pays an average 
of $25 per week less than jobs of year-round 
workers. 

The relatively high median income of fami- 
lies with unemployment conceals cases, of 
course, of much greater hardship. But for 
the average family, the data show that the 
economic impact of unemployment is not as 
great as one might fear. Many families 
have more than one breadwinner; unemploy- 
ment often hits, not the head of the family, 
but the wife or a youngster whose earnings 
are lower. With unemployment compensa- 
tion averaging $35 per week it becomes un- 
derstandable why the average loss from un- 
employment is no greater, By the same 
token, the BLS study cannot fully show the 
much greater hardship resulting from the 
much less frequent case of prolonged un- 
employment particularly of a family with a 
single breadwinner. 

The BLS study even overstates the eco- 
nomic impact of unemployment in general, 
because it covers only persons unemployed 
for at least 5 full weeks (counting all spells). 
About two-fifths of the people who lost their 
jobs in 1961, and closer to one-half in 1963, 
were out of work for less than 5 weeks, al- 
though some were laid off more than once 
during the year. All this goes to underline 
the fact that poverty and unemployment are 
closely related only in a small number of 
cases. 

The figures show something else, and that 
is a real political kicker. The total number 
of persons who in 1961 had some brush with 
unemployment, short or long, was over 15 
million. The number of families so affected 
might be of the order of 10 to 12 million, 
since some families may have more than 
one member out of work. That is of the 
order of one-fifth of all American households. 
Counting family members, here are some- 
thing like 20 million potential critics of the 
party in power. Perhaps not all of these 
feel the deep frustration that accompanies 
long-term joblessness of heads of families. 
And many may believe that under the oppo- 
site party they would fare even worse. But 
no politician can afford to overlook a group 
amounting to something like one-fifth of the 
population of voting age. 

Misconceptions also becloud discussions 
and policies related to voluntary unemploy- 
ment. Such discussions often take on à 
highly emotional tone. Both extremes of 
the spectrum are guilty of exaggeration. On 
one side there is the view, perhaps no longer 
frequently uttered in public, that all the 
unemployed could get jobs if they really 
wanted to, and that they are lazy and shift- 
less and thus have only themselves to blame 
for their misfortunes. the other side 
there is a vision of Bob Cratchit out of 
work, sober, industrious and competent, and 
altogether a victim of the system. To the 
allegation that not all unemployment is in- 
voluntary those who resent criticism of peo- 
ple in misfortune tend to reply, not in eco- 
nomic, but in moralistic terms, and to ex- 
press shock at the speaker's callousness 
rather than rebut his facts. 

Voluntary unemployment is indeed a hot 
issue. Does a man cease to be “unemployed” 
in the ordinary, involuntary sense of the 
word if he rejects a job in his line that pays 
less than his last job? If he rejects a job 
that would require him to move to another 
town? Or one that is of a distinctly lower 
order of skills or status? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics study in- 
dicates that workers experiencing unemploy- 
ment are for the most part quite firmly at- 
tached to the labor force. They seek work 
persistently. They are willing, by and large, 
to take a little less pay than they had in 
thelr best job. Only about one-quarter of 
them, however, would accept a job in an- 
other area away from where they live. 
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That people can find jobs if they are under 
great pressure to bring home a paycheck 
seems to be confirmed by the experience of 
the “married men” group. These are the 
workers who have families to support. Their 
unemployment has consistently been below 
the average rate. In 1963 it dropped as low 
as 2.9 percent. Unemployment among teen- 
agers, who have the smallest responsibilities 
and the greatest reason to shop around and 
experiment, has been of the order of 15 
percent. 

This does not mean, as some seem to think, 
that if all who are out of work looked equally 
hard, everybody would find a job. Economics 
tell us, with some qualifying footnotes, that 
total employment is determined by aggregate 
demand together with such factors as the 
level of wages and the way in which skills 
and job vacancies mesh. While these are not 
things decided in heaven but generated with- 
in the economy itself, a more intensive search 
for jobs on the part of the unemployed prob- 
ably would not change them much. The 
economy sets up a game of musical chairs: 
the number of jobs is given, but who is to 
occupy them depends on the skill and luck 
of the participants. 

There ts no reason to become indignant, 
moreover, if people become choosier about 
jobs. This is, to be sure, something in the 
nature of voluntary unemployment. But in 
an economy with rising standards of living, 
where people can reach beyond the bare ne- 
cessities of life, they must be e: to 
reach also for the luxury of a more deliberate 
choice of jobs. In some cases they may 
reach for more leisure, as those who are em- 
ployed certainly are doing. 

Instead of blaming some of the unem- 
ployed for their greater willingness to remain 
idic, or, on the contrary, denying that this 
tendency exists, we should see what can be 
done to cope with the problem. On one side, 
there is the possibility of tightening up on 
the rules governing unemployment com- 
pensation, which differ from State to State. 
Abuses certainly exist, not infrequently with 
the connivance—and to the benefit of—the 
employer. The pattern of seasonal layoffs 
and use of unemployment compensation as a 
kind of slacktime payroll has frequently been 
cited. 

But much more important is the progress 
that must be made in curing the basic social 
ills of which unemployment is but a partial 
result. Better education, more ri of 
employed workers, the continuing battle 
against discrimination, more rapid growth 
are all desirable primaily because of the di- 
rect benefits they bring. Their indirect re- 
sult, and a tremendously important one, 
would be a great reduction in unemployment. 

THE 4-PERCENT UNEMPLOYMENT TARGET 


One of the most serious of the misconcep- 
tions that keeps us from dealing effectively 
with the problem of unemployment is the 4- 
percent target which in recent years has ac- 
quired a peculiar kind of sanctity. If 5.4 
percent unemployment is intolerable, what 
is so good about 4 percent? 

The 4-percent figure has been around for 
some time. During the Eisenhower years it 
was regarded as a rough benchmark for “full 
employment.” At lower levels, it was be- 
lieved, inflationary pressures would become 
very strong. The 4-percent figure was not 
advertised, however, because General Eisen- 
hower's economists were reluctant to give 
that kind of hostage to fortune. The poli- 
ticians, moreover, rightly feared that so high 
an unemployment figure, if publicized as 
acceptable, would lead to criticism from the 
labor side. 

President Kennedy's advisers were less ap- 
prehensive. They boldly staked out 4 per- 
cent unemployment as full.“ By dubbing it 
an “interim” or provisional goal, they may 
have succeeded in taking the political curse 
off it, the well-known durability of all things 
provisional notwithstanding. The emphasis 
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which the 4-percent figure in consequence 
has received has produced a number of un- 
desirable effects. 

First, it has minimized, in the minds of 
many people, the urgency of reducing the 
existing 5.4 percent unemployment. For ob- 
vious reasons, this sentiment does not get a 
great deal of public expression, but it clearly 
exists. “What is the difference, so the ques- 
tion goes, between running the economy at 96 
percent instead of at 94.6 percent? The gain 
in the number of people employed is minute. 
So is the increase in output. Why take 
chances, if 1.4 percent is all the improvement 
we can get?“ 

Ot course the difference is not minute. It 
is over one-quarter of total unemployment. 
And Dr. Gabriel Hauge, president of the 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., reminded 
the audience at the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Symposium on Employment, that the 
Good Book stresses the importance of bring- 
ing the last one Into the fold even though 99 
are already in. 

Furthermore, the loss in total output is 
considerably greater than appears. When 
unemployment falls, output expands and 
productivity rises. Employers begin to 
lengthen the workweek and marginal work- 
ers return to the labor force. The Council 
of Economic Advisers calculates that each 
percent reduction in unemployment means 
slightly more than a 3-percent gain in 
GNP. The difference between 5.4 and 4 
percent unemployment therefore means a 
loss of over 4 percent of GNP, or over $24 
billion a year. 

At the same time, however, calculations 
based upon what the economy could do at 4 
percent unemployment acquire a wholly un- 
real concreteness thanks to that magic tar- 
get. They give a precision to the concept 
of excess capacity which does not stand clos- 
er inspection. The capacity of the econ- 
omy depends not only on labor capacity in 
general, but also upon skilled labor capacity, 
as well as on plant capacity. We know much 
less about the latter two factors, although 
we have reason to suspect that there is less 
excess capacity of skilled labor than of 
labor in general. 

Why, moreover, base capacity calculations 
upon our present working habits? If every- 
body worked an hour a day more, the econ- 
omy’s capacity would be greatly enhanced. 
Growing numbers of workers, now 4 mil- 
lion, who brave the complications of moon- 
lUghting, support the belief that a good many 
of us would accept longer hours if they 
were available. 

The magic 4-percent unemployment rate 
has served to confuse also our fiscal policy. 
The “full employment surplus” is based upon 
it; ie., the budget surplus we would have 
if we were at 4-percent unemployment in- 
stead of being at 54 percent and having a 
deficit. Aside from the uncertainty about 
what the capacity of the economy really is, 
there is even greater uncertainty about what 
Federal revenues would be at the capacity 
level. 

Revenues depend heavily upon the share of 
profits in the national income, since the cor- 
porate rate is so much higher than the aver- 
age personal rate. The full employment sur- 
plus, which underlies calculations as to how 
and when the budget might be in balance, 
is less deserving even than the full capacity 
figure of the aura of precision which today 
surrounds it. 

But the worst of the 4-percent target is 
that today we are unsure about it in both 
directions. It may be too modest in the 
long run, but in the immediate future it may 
be too ambitious. The Council of Economic 
Advisers seems to believe that it can be at- 
tained now without serious danger of infla- 
tion. History does not support that judg- 
ment. f 

A 4-percent unemployment rate was ap- 
proximately reached, in some years bettered, 
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in 8 postwar years: 1947-48, 1951-53, 1955-57. 
In all of these years, except 1952-53, prices 
rose substantially. During the 1952-53 pe- 
riod, when prices were stable, price controls 
remained in effect while the price level al- 
ready was settling back after the Korean 
boom, This evidence, for what it is worth, 
suggests that prices will begin to rise before 
we reach 4-percent unemployment. 

More precise studies support that impres- 
sion. Economists have investigated the rela- 
tion between the rate of unemployment and 
the rate of prices increases, in England and 
in the United States. For England, the evi- 
dence very clearly shows that prices rise fast- 
er the lower the rate of unemployment. For 
the United States, the case is less clearcut, 
but the data points broadly in the same di- 
rection. There is some hope that, because 
of the period of price stability we have en- 
joyed, the habits of labor and management 
may have changed in the direction of great- 
er stability. But present price movements 
and statements preliminary to wage negotia- 
tions do not confirm that hope. 

By concentrating upon the 4 percent tar- 
get, at a time when labor is proposing high 
wage increases and the structure of prices 
is already beginning to buckle, we are run- 
ning great risks of reviving inflation. At 
a minimum, we must hold ready the tradi- 
tional means of keeping inflation in check— 
the tools of monetary policy. We must give 
intensive thought also to more novel devices 
like the guidelines on prices and wages pro- 
posed by the President and his economic 
advisers. 

But the solid way, that eventually can 
lead us to unemployment rates below 4 per- 
cent, is to work on the basic problems of 
which unemployment is but the most visible 
manifestation. By retraining, area develop- 
ment, better education, and stepping up re- 
search and capital equipment spending, we 
shall not only ease the problem of the 5.4 
percent who are out of work, but greatly 
improve the life of the other 94.6 percent. 


Magnificent Demonstration of Ability,- 
Astuteness, Vigor, and Zeal of Edward 
M. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, in the 
U.S. Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
junior Senator from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the Honorable EDWARD 
M. KENNEDY, is now serving his second 
year with distinction in the U.S. Senate, 
thus fulfilling the 6-year term to which 
his illustrious brother, our late beloved 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, was 
elected in 1958. 

Senator TED“ KENNEDY is rendering 
the same high quality efficient service 
and representation to Massachusetts in 
Congress that his late brother gave for 
8 years before his election to the Presi- 
dency. He is vigorous, knowledgeable, 
personable and tireless in pursuing his 
manifold duties as a Senator, zealously 
attending committee hearings, sessions 
of the Senate, meeting with groups from 
his State coming to Washington with 
problems, and spending three of every 
four weekends traveling throughout 
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Massachusetts to keep abreast of area 
problems and needs. He has also 
thoroughly grasped national problems as 
well, as he magnificently demonstrated 
during an interview on the television 
Meet the Press” program on Easter Sun- 
day night, March 29. 

Senator “Trp” KENNEDY is a national 
figure in his own right and he is being 
recognized by the national news media 
for his ability and astuteness and a Sena- 
tor who does his homework. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have 
printed with my remarks in the Appen- 
dix an article by Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Columnist Bruce Biossat entitled 
“Tgp KENNEDY Is Doing His Homework.” 
This article was carried in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on March 30. 

The article follows: 

TED KENNEDY Is Dorna His Homework 
(By Bruce Biossat) 


One nippy Sunday morning this month, 
Senator Epwarp M. (Ten) KENNEDY flew out 
of Minneapolis at 4:45 for Boston. 

The way the late President's 32-year-old 
brother spent that day suggests that he may 
soon be regarded as a phenomenon in his 
own right. 

Arriving in Boston, he promptly took a 
smaller plane back to western Massachu- 
settts. There he marched in a St. Patrick's 
parade in Holyoke and joined in related 
festivities, 

After that, back to Boston again by air. 
“He gets on a plane like most people get on 
a bus,“ says a friend. 

The young Senator then went to a late 
church service. Next he took part in a spe- 
cial meeting on the John F. Kennedy memo- 
rial library, on which he labors hard. 

In succession for him thereafter came a 
reception for Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall, honored guest at a Gov. Endicott Pea- 
body dinner; the dinner itself, with Senator 
KENNEDY a featured speaker; a fast run to 
suburban Everett, where he was master of 
ceremonies as the Friendly Knights of St. 
Patrick handed out awards to his late 
brother’s old friends and aides—Lawrence 
O’Brien, Kenneth O'Donnell, David Powers 
and Timothy (Ted) Reardon. On hand: 
1,000 people. 

Still perking, TED KENNEDY returned to 
Boston to the home of Representative Tor- 
BERT MACDONALD, another old Kennedy friend. 

With guests who included many who had 
worked for Tro in his 1962 campaign, this 
semireception carried on until nearly 2 a.m. 

This expenditure of energy was not in any 
way untypical of this handsome, solidly- 
built, restless man. 

Up for reelection this year, he has never 
ceased campaigning in Massachusetts. He 
bounds around the State 3 of every 4 
woekends. 

Republicans are scouring the woods look- 
ing for somebody to oppose him, Vincent 
Celeste, buried by John Kennedy.in the 1958 
election, says anybody would be crazy to 
take on TEDDY. 

As his brother never did, the younger KEN- 
NEDY Moves constantly to keep a firm hand 
on the Massachusetts Democratic organiza- 
tion. Party leaders there are on the tele- 
phone with him in Washington several times 
a week. 

Says one: He's hovering over everything. 
all the time. He's involved in appointments, 
special elections, anything that comes up.” 

All this, Ten KENNEDY manages as a kind 
of sideline. Wide testimony can be had that 
he is a very hard working Senator, is learn- 
ing a great deal, keeps out of the limelight 
as few imagined would be possible when he 
came here a year and a half ago. 

Though he has spoken out briefly on a 
couple of subjects of special interest to him 
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or his State, he has yet to make his true 
“maiden speech” in the Senate. 

Perhaps against their instincts, many 
Members of the establishment like him for 
his affability, his diligence, his deference, and 
humility. 

Since 1964 began, Ten has taken to the 
road beyond Massachusetts for the first time 
to help Democratic Senators and others 
many up for election—in their home baili- 
Wicks. 

His naturally winning ways draw orowds 
everywhere. Sympathy for the late President 
Swells interest in him mightily. Inevitably 
he is forging a stronger bond with Senators 
who benefit. 

A weak GOP rival in Massachusetts would 
allow Tin the chance to stump widely for 
President Johnson this fall. 

if he does that, it ought to be plain 
enough from this recital that LB. J. won't 
be the only beneficiary, Just wait a few 
elections. 


War on Poverty: Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I pledge 
My support of President Johnson's war 
on poverty in America. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 10577, containing the Presi- 
dent's recommendations and identical to 
the administration bill, and I call on my 
Colleagues in the House to approve this 
Program which will be a milestone in 
dur search for a better life for all Ameri- 


The two major objectives of our pro- 

Dosed legislation to fight poverty are: 

t, to assure all citizens of decent liv- 

ing standards regardless of economic 

Circumstances and reverses; and second, 

to enable every individual to build his 
earning power to full capacity. 

Our bill is called the Economic Oppor- 

ties Act because it does offer far- 
Teaching opportunities. It will give al- 
Most a half million underprivileged 
young Americans the opportunity to de- 
velop skills, to continue their education, 
and to find useful work. It will give 
every American community the oppor- 
ty to develop a comprehensive plan 
fight its own poverty and help these 
Energetic communities to carry out their 
It will give dedicated Americans 
an opportunity to enlist as volunteers for 
America in this fight against poverty. It 
give many workers and farmers the 
Opportunity to break through the bar- 
riers that bar their escape from the 
Vicious cycle of poverty that binds them. 
e act will give the entire Nation the 
opportunity to make a concerted attack 
on poverty through the setting up of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The Job Corps proposed in the act will 
Provide thousands of youths between 16 
and 21 with education, vocational train- 

» useful work experience and other 
ti vities to prepare them for a produc- 

Vve role in society. The work-study pro- 

will provide Federal assistance for 
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part-time jobs for students who must 
work their way through eollege. The 
volunteers for America will recruit and 
train volunteers in the war against 
poverty, and will work something like our 
very successful Peace Corps works in for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of the great 
wealth and prosperity of our country, 
one-fifth of our citizens are living in 
poverty. We have 10 million families 
who are daily struggling to find shelter, 
feed and clothe their children, and to 
stave off disease and malnutrition, and 
somehow manage to get along on less 
than $60 a week. And almost two-thirds 
of these families must try to get along 
on less than $40 a week. These citizens 
do not know the comfort and happiness 
of abundance. Their lives are a struggle 
for the necessities of life. And I think 
the most disheartening factor of a pov- 
erty-stricken family is the hopelessness 
for the young who grow up without a 
decent education, in ill health, products 
of broken homes, and often doomed in a 
life of poverty and racial injustice. 

And who are the poor of our country, 
Mr. Speaker, and where are they? They 
are in our big cities and in our farming 
areas. Our poverty-stricken include 
widows and other women who are forced 
to head families, those who are discrimi- 
nated against because of race, the aged, 
the young, the uneducated and the poorly 
educated. 

The report on the dimensions of pov- 
erty released on March 23, 1964, by the 
mayor of New York disclosed that 1 out 
of every 5 New Yorkers lives in “condi- 
tions approximating poverty.” Sixteen 
different areas in our city are listed as 
distress areas in terms of poverty, unem- 
ployment, and social problems. The re- 
port on the city’s present antipoverty 
programs shows that from the city’s an- 
nual expense budget, at least $781.2 mil- 
lion go to pay for the effects of poverty 
and discrimination, and to combat them. 

Nearly a million Puerto Ricans live in 
the United States today, primarily in 
Metropolitan New York City. Fifty- 
three percent of New York's Puerto 
Ricans earned less than $4,000 in 1959, 
and only 8 percent earned more than 
$8,000. Three-fourths of them never 
entered high school. Eight million 
Negroes—nearly half the total Negro 
population of the United States—are 
poor; a third live in the southern cities, 
one-fourth on southern farms, and the 
balance in northern cities. 

One-third of all poor families in our 
country are headed by a person over 65. 
One-half of these 6.8 million heads of 
families over 65 have incomes of less 
than $3,000 per year, and half of these 
support their families on less than $1,000 
& year. The majority of our aged re- 
ceive social security benefits, but in so 
many instances these benefits are insuf- 
ficient for their needs, and many of our 
poorest aged are not covered by social 
security. Many of the aged are ending 
in poverty because they began in poverty. 
Their income throughout their working 
lives was never sufficient to provide that 
margin of savings which affords inde- 
pendence and dignity after they retire. 
Statistics like these point up the need for 
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a program of medical care for our aged. 
I am one of the sponsors of Medicare 
and approval by Congress should not be 
delayed. We should not overlook this 
while waging a war on poverty. Equally 
important and necessary in our fight 
against poverty is a program for more 
and better housing, and I urge prompt 
action on the administration's housing 
and community development bill. A 
decent home and suitable living environ= 
ment for every American family, and a 
program for medical care for our aged 
citizens, will be milestones in our fight 
against poverty. 

President Johnson has recognized the 
fact that poverty is a real problem in our 
country and he proposes a realistic pro- 
gram wherein all possible resources will 
be mobilized to combat the needless 
wastes, costs, and ravages of poverty. If 
we could increase the average produc- 
tion of even 10 million earners among 
the poor, enough to lift their earnings 
a modest $1,000 a year, it would mean 
fresh stimulus to the national economy, 
and at the same time, a reduction in 
costs of public welfare assistance and 
other social services to the poor. Pub- 
lic assistance payments now cost us $4 
billion a year, not to mention the costs 
of fighting crime, delinquency, disease, 
hunger, and other products of poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the wealth, the 
technical know-how, and the productive 
capacity in our country today for victory 
over the poverty suffered by one-fifth of 
our population. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 will lead us toward 
this goal. I urge the Congress to take 
speedy action on this program, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by lew, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Amy execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Reoorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Bullding, 

Washington, D.C. 
Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
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Miss. 
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Mich. 
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Colmer, William M., Miss 
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Va. 
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Hon, Al House, of North Carolina, Newly 
Elected President of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp certain information concerning 
Hon. Al House, of North Carolina, the 
newly elected president of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America. 

Mr. House is one of our truly out- 

young leaders in North Caro- 
lina. His election as national president 
of the Young Democratic Clubs brought 
Not only great credit to his outstanding 
Work but also great honor to the State 
of North Carolina. 

The material I should like to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp is 
an editorial published in the Raleigh 
News and Observer on February 3, 1964, 
entitled “Into the Mainstream”; a copy 
of a column written by E. M. Yoder en- 
titled Las Vegas Jackpot,” which was 
published in the Greensboro Daily News 
On February 6, 1964; an editorial pub- 

ed in the Winston-Salem Journal en- 
titled “Our Man at Las Vegas,” pub- 
Ushed on February 3, 1964; a newspaper 
article published in the Raleigh Times of 
February 13, 1964, entitled, “Democrats, 
Young and Old, Gather To Honor House 
for Young Democratic Clubs Prestige“; 
and a biographical sketch of Mr. House. 

There being no objection, the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, 
Monday, Feb. 3, 1964] 
INTO TE MAINSTREAM 
At Las Vegas, Nev., on Saturday, North 
lina won a greater victory than the elec- 
tion of able Al House, of Northampton 
ty, as president of the Young Demo- 
cratio Clubs of America, His triumph dem- 
dustrated the new realistic approach of young 


in his State and in the South to the 
racial 


to stand separate and apart but is pre- 

in good will to accept change which is 

and more inevitable in the Nation and 

the world, Furthermore that determination 

Was strengthened and supported by older, 

hard-headed businessmen in North Carolina 

ho sent word to Las Vegas that they were 

o for the patronage of all regardless 
race, color, or creed. 

t en Mr. House and his supporters en- 

signs the race for this top young man's po- 

in the Democratic Party there seemed 

Question as to whether the national or- 
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ganization would accept any young south- 
erner in view of the irreconcilable position 
taken by many older politicians in the South. 
Perhaps the greater wonder now is that the 
hard core of the House support remained the 
delegates from Southern States some of 
which have been represented as being ready 
to leaye the Democratic Party on the racial 
issue. 

Mr. House's election was the result of no 
desperate gamble in a noted gambling town. 
Rather it showed that when the chips are 
down the South is ready to take its hand and 
play its part in the inevitable movement for 
human equality in America. Old politicians 
may be naturally reluctant to accept change. 
But the young politicians, who will shape 
the politics of the future, know that change 
is not only ineyitable—it is already here. 
Their business is so to deal with changing 
laws and customs as to reduce the plain for 
all concerned and to see to it that equality 
for all means a happier, more productive, 
more prosperous South and Nation for all. 

The reluctance of older southern poli- 
ticians in this matter has not been surpris- 
ing. It has increasingly, however, shown it- 
self as an item of the romanticism which has 
not enriched the past and will not shape 
the future. The new realism, impelled by a 
new idealism, is clearly the force which will 
assure the South its proper place in the 
councils of the country and the human ad- 
vance of our times. 


From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 6, 1964] 


Las VEGAS JACKPOT 


Forty-nine North Carolina Young Demo- 
crats returned rejoicing last weekend from 
the gaming citadel of the West—Las Vegas, 
Nevy.—their pockets jingling with the tin of 
a significant political victory, 

Al House, 32-year-old lawyer from Roa- 
noke Rapids, had just won the 1964 national 
presidency of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America in a hot fight—a win all the more 
significant, perhaps, in a national election 
year. 


House, a UNC-UNC law school graduate 
and law partner of Democratic 
Lunsford Crew, offered plenty of qualifica- 
tions—not only his labors in the party vine- 
yards dating back to undergraduate days at 
Chapel Hill but youth, vigor, and a splendidly 


disciplined speaking voice, free from the. 


Yankee viewpoint, of any lush “hush-ma- 
mouf” rebel phonetics, 

But the House victory is fascinating, not 
only as a personal sweep but as a sign of 
the resurgent vitality and skill of North Car- 
olina's young Democratic politicians—and 
beyond that of the South’s reemergence as 
a power in national party affairs. 7 

One could, perhaps, tick off a list of factors 
in the atmosphere that made House's win 
probable—the increasing national promi- 
nence of Gov. Terry Sanford as a wise and 
moderate southern Governor; the generally 
“progressive” picture North Carolina has 
managed to project abroad, through thick 
and thin. Indeed it is no slight of House’s 
energetic year-long campaign to speculate 
that the abrupt advent of a Southerner to 
the Presidency in late November helped con- 
siderably. Certainly it has thrown the 
“presidential” faction of the Democratic 
Party into ferment; and the albatross of seg- 
regation and racism has subtly receded where 
Southern Democrats are concerned. 


Al House’s opponent at Las Vegas was a 


35-year-old Boston labor union official, John 
O'Malley, a stock representative of the North- 
ern-urban-“liberal” forces who have domi- 
nated the Democratic Party outside Congress 
since 1948. But House captured several cru- 
cial Northern delegations—Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, among them. 

Certainly House and his strategists laid 
their plans well. They knew, for instance, 
that it would be vital to show House as no 
racist or footdragger on civil rights, And 
their foresight was vindicated. The O'Malley 
forces, in a despairing attempt to thwart the 
House steamroller, seeded the Young Demo- 
cratic delegations with leaflets absurdly at- 
tempting to link House with Orval Faubus. 

This puny tactic backfired. For one thing, 
House declared himself a strong supporter of 
‘the administration’s civil rights bill and 
stuck by his guns in the southern caucuses. 
“They put the blowtorch up against him and 
turned it on high,” confided one House aid 
who battled at Las Vegas. He didn't waver.” 

In another and equally crucial maneuver 
House dodged, at considerable ‘risk, the 
southern YDC caucus in Atlanta last fall. 
He sent representatives: but there were 
rumblings of revolt and of tertium quid can- 
didates because he failed to show up in per- 
son. House gambled that the Deep South 
delegates would swallow their pout at Las 
Vegas. And they did. 

Also decisive was the appearance of two 
Negro members of the North Carolina dele- 
gation at the Dunes Hotel, where the Young 
Democrats deliberated to the music of slot 
machines. These two delegates were instru- 
mental in ng the crucial northern 
and midwestern delegations that House, like 
President Johnson, is a national Democrat 
first and a southerner second, 

The payoff came when House went hand- 
somely over the top on the first ballot. His 
lieutenants fought off a last-minute proce- 
dural stall. 

House's victory is a self-contained victory, 
perhaps. But it points to any number of 
possible sea changes in the national democ- 
racy. Starting with the civil rights debacle 
of 1948 and the ensuing Dixiecrat revolt the 
Southern States have experienced a 15-year- 
long freezeout in the presidential wing of the 
Democratic Party. Southern Democrats con- 
trolled Congress.through the seniority sys- 
tem, but could not fix hands on the network 
of national Democratic power based on union 
and minority votes that largely elects Presi- 
dents. The closest they could come was in 
receiving the ritual gift of the vice-presiden- 
tlal nomination to a moderate Senator like 
Barkley, Sparkman, Kefauver, and Johnson. 

Maybe the situation hasn't changed all 
that much. But the impact of Lyndon John- 
son as President is considerable. At least it 
may convince northern and western Demo- 
crats, even the union and minority groups, 
that the South's monolithic solidarity on 
civil rights, as dramatized in Congress, is 
a geographical and philosophical mirage. 
Given a truly national power base, difference 
emerge and southerners become as nationally 
minded as any other Democrats, indeed per- 
haps a little more 80. 

At Las Vegas, with House, the Young Dem- 
ocrats tasted victory in a tough national 
league. This could fire ambitions. 

“Who knows?” mused one House backer 


be we can have a vice-presidential candidate 
in 1968.” 


A1669 


A1670 


[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 
Feb. 3, 1964] 


Our Man at Las VEGAs 


As usual, party bigwigs were on hand at 
the Young Democrats’ meeting at Las Vegas 
last week—not so much to supervise the do- 
ings of the young as to scout the rookie poli- 

promising that can be 


Lieutenant Governor, 
Jordan and Clifton Blue—got their political 
feet wet as president of the North Carolina 
Young Democrats. Governor Sanford him- 
self once held the office. 

And now that youth is making more and 
more of a place for itself in the national 
leadership, the strategists of both parties 
will be eyeing the rising young hopefuls even 
more critically. 

It is thus not at all likely that the young 
man from North Carolina, J. Albert House, 
is being taken lightly in higher Democratic 
circles right now. 

House, of all things, is a southern Democrat 
who has just been elected to national office 
on, of all things, a platform of civil rights 
and against, of all people, an opponent iden- 
tified with labor. 

Gobe 


As George 1 used to say, you just can't 
hardly find that happening. ; 

The point, though, is that it has happened. 
And in the hangs a good deal more 


Certainly, the Young Democrat delegates 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, 
and the Midwest would not have supported 


And they would hardly have 
what he said if his State had not 


[From the Raleigh (N.C.) Times, 
Feb. 13, 1964] 


Democrats, YOUNG AND OLD, GATHER To 
Honor HOUSE von YOUNG DEMOCRATS CLUB 
PRESTIGE 


Young Democrats and old came from all 
over the State to a dinner last night honor- 
ing the newly elected national president of 
the Young Democrats Club, J. Albert House 
of Roanoke Rapids. 

It was intended as a nonpolitical Demo- 
cratic get-together with Governor Sanford 
topping the list of speakers. But the rival 
political factions circulating in the overflow 
crowd of some 225 persons, the handshaking, 
the alds handing out buttons to anyone 
who would have them, all testified to the 
election year character of the party. 

Two of the three major gubernatorial can- 
didates were represented—L. Richardson 
Preyer of Greensboro by his manager, N. A. 
(Nat) Townsend, and Dan Moore of Canton 
by his manager, Joe Branch. Former State 
Democratic Chairman Bert Bennett, a Preyer 
supporter now, also was present. 

LAKE AIDS ABSENT 


Campaign aids for candidate I. Beverly 
Lake of Raleigh were not there. House has 
been criticized by some of the more conser- 
vative factions in the party for his open 
championing of racial integration. 

Of the three declared candidates for Lieu- 


noted as an active Young Democrats Club 
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supporter, as have his opponents, House 
Speaker H. Clifton Blue of Aberdeen and 
Wake Senator John Jordan. 

Blue was represented, however, by his co- 
managers, Sam Burrow and Elvin Jackson. 

Congressmen HAROLD Coorey and L. H. 
Fountain both were present, as was COOLEY’S 
opponent for the fourth district seat, R. 
Mayne Albright, of Raleigh. 

Preyer’s supporters were present in large 
number, judging from the prolonged ap- 
plause that followed reading of a telegram 
from Preyer, congratulating House and ex- 
pressing Preyer’s regrets at not being able 
to attend the dinner. 

SANFORD SPEAKS 


Governor Sanford used his brief talk to 
call attention to the meaning of House's 
election in terms of “added evidence that 
the future belongs to North Carolina.” 

Other speakers on the program included 
House, Cooley, and State Democratic Chair- 
man W. Lunsford Crew, who recently suf- 
fered a broken leg in an automobile acci- 
dent, and came to the rostrum on crutches. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


James Albert House, Jr., born Chapel Hill, 
N.C.; graduate of Scotland Neck (N.C.) High 
School, University of North Carolina—A.B. in 
history, University of North Carolina Law 
School—doctor of laws degree, 1955. Gradu- 
ate work at Harvard Law School, summer 
1961. 

Valedictorian and president of student 
body of Scotland Neck High School. 

Academic scholarship, track and cross 
country teams, men’s honor council and stu- 
dent council, class officer, and Phi Beta 
Kappa at University of North Carolina. 

Organizer and president of university 
Young Democrats Club 1952-53; organizer of 
other colleges in North Carolina 1953-56, 
State Young Democrats Club secretary 1953- 
54, eastern State organizer 1959-60; Young 
Democrats Club national committeeman, 
1961-63; delegate to NATO and Atlantic Con- 
ference of Young Political Leaders, Bonn, 
West Germany, 1963; chairman of resolutions 
committee, Young Democratic Clubs of 
America spring 1963. 

US. Army Counterintelligence Corps. 
Service in Tokyo, Japan, and Far East 1956- 
57. 

Assistant director and instructor in law, 
institute of government at University of 
North Carolina, 1957-58. 

Practiced law in Roanoke Rapids, N.C., 
since December 1958. Member of the North 
Carolina bar, bar of the United States. 
District Courts, and admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Chairman of North Carolina Bar Association, 
Young Lawyers Division, 1963. 

Elected president of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America for a 2-year term at the 
14th bienniel convention in Las Vegas, Nev. 
February 1, 1964. 


Balance-of-Payments Deficit in 1963 
Worse Than Originally Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
figures on the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit for 1963 indicate that the deficit on 
“regular” transactions is now calculated 
at $3.3 billion, or nearly 10 percent 
larger than the previous estimate of 


April 7 


slightly over $3 billion. The deficit is 
somewhat smaller than 1962 deficit, but 
larger than the 1961 figure. In order to 
make more generally known the latest 
information on the balance-of-payments 
deficit, I wish to insert an article from 
the March 25 Wall Street Journal sum- 
marizing our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion for 1963 in the RECORD: 
US. Payments Dericrr IMPROVED LESS IN 
1963 Tuan THovcHT—Some Arp Was TEM- 
PORARY 


Wasuincton.—The US. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit didn’t improve as much last 
year as was thought, and some of the im- 
provement was only temporary. 

The deficit is currently calculated at $3,- 
301 million for last year, nearly 10 percent 
larger than the previous estimate of $3,020 
million. The 1963 deficit is still narrower 
than the $3,573 million of 1962 but is newly 
placed somewhat wider than the $3,043 mil- 
lion deficit of 1961. 

A payments deficit results when dollars ac- 
quired by foreigners through U.S. spending, 
lending, and aid exceed the inflow of dol- 
lars here from abroad. The administration 
has been striving to end the persistent US. 
deficit, which gives foreigners mounting 
claims on the dwindling gold stock. 

Not since 1957, when the Suez Canal clos- 
ing resulted in an export spurt, has the 
United States shown a surplus ($520 million 
that year) in its international accounts. 

NEW DATA STRETCHED DEFICIT 


The revision in the 1963 deficit results 
from recent information to the Commerce 
Department showing that foreigners piled up 
about $100 million more in U.S. bank ac- 
counts than had been calculated; also, ship- 
ments of military goods to foreigners, which 
count 4s exports, were about $150 million 
less than Initially reported. - 

And the Government agency, in a pay- 
ments report, noted that part of the im- 
provement recorded last year reflects de- 
velopments which have had only temporary 
significance" as well as some basic economic 

of farm products, for instance, 
were “exceptionally high” due to such “strict- 
ly temporary factors“ as bad weather and 
poor crops in Europe, the report said; such 
conditions probably boosted farm exports by 
up to $150 million, mostly in the final quar- 
ter. Lower import barriers helped coal ex- 
ports gain nearly $150 million, the report 
sald, but the rise was “accentuated by weath- 
er conditions and interruptions in coal pro- 
duction in Europe last spring.“ 
factors also appear to have 
pushed up fourth-quarter bank loans and 
direct investment abroad, which count as 
outflows. But tem help came from 
an unusual inflow of funds from Canadian 
banks. 

Even with the temporary help, however, 
the revised data put the 1963 fourth-quar- 
ter gap at $527 million, or a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $2,108 million. Pre- 
viously the final quarter deficit had been 
estimated at $377 million or a $1,508 million 
annual rate. While advance estimates are 
even more subject to error than reports soon 
after a period ends, so far this year no 
marked change in trend from the fourth 
quarter appears to .be developing, author- 
ities say. 

The fourth quarter annual rate in the 
payments deficit, even afetr being revised 
upward, is still much less severe than the 
revised $5,228 million annual rate of last 
year's April-June quarter. Sharply higher 
outflows of private U.S. capital then 
prompted the late President Kennedy to 
propose and “interest equalization tax" on 
sales of foreign securities here, intending to 
discourage foreigners’ long-term portfolio 
borrowing by adding 1 percentage point to 
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their effective interest costs. Other efforts 
to trim the dollar outflow by reducing mili- 
tary spending abroad and tying more for- 
eign aid to purchases here also were accel- 
erated. The tax, which would be retroactive 
to last July 19, has passed the House, but 
Senate action probably will have to wait 
until after the civil rights fight. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL OUTFLOW DOUBLED 


The new figures show that the total net 
Outflow of private capital in the final 1963 
Quarter rose to about $945 million—about 
double the total of the previous period, 
though well short of the total in the April- 
June quarter. The $945 million consisted 
of 6215 million in long-term portfolio in- 
vestment such as American citizens“ pur- 
Chases of foreign bonds and stocks, the area 
that is the target of the proposed tax; $129 
Million in short-term capital movement, 
compared with a small net inflow in the pre- 
vious quarter when interest rates here were 
Taised; and $601 million in direct investment, 
including acquisitions of foreign companies 
and construction of oversea factories and oll 
Tefineries by U.S. concerns. 


The Bobby Baker Case—Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several edi- 
torials and newspaper columns relating 
to the Bobby Baker case. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
lals and columns were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Mar. 27, 1964] 
BAKER CASE STILL ALIVE 


The Bobby Baker case has not been buried 
Just because the Democratic majority on the 
te Rules Committee has managed to 
Close down its investigation after 5 months 
Of evasion and fumbling. 

The case is still very much alive and it 
Will stay alive and kicking until all those 
embarrassing questions which the Demo- 
crats on the committee have run away from 
are answered. 

Those questions relate to how an employee 
Of the Senate majority could roll up a for- 
tune of several million dollars on a salary of 
$19,600 a year; and whether or not the Sen- 
ate and other Government agencies were 

in the process of enrichment. 

Chairman B. Evererr Jorpan and his fel- 

Democrats on the Rules Committee were 
able, by outvoting the Republican members, 
to keep 20 witnesses from testifying. 

ether those individuals could have 
furnished the committee with evidence of 

€r wrongdoing, or could have opened up 
Some backdoors leading to rather interesting 
Places is, of course, not known. 

But, by repressing that testimony, what- 
ever its nature, the Democratic members 

ve aggravated the rumors and suspicions 

have circulated around the case from 
the start. 

The Democratic majority will issue a re- 
Port on its findings and on its recommenda- 

ns, if any, on legislation intended to cope 
2 conflict of interest in the activities of 

Rate employees. 
suche Committee minority will be able to 

Ubmit a report of its own, and it should 
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prove to be a blistering one, more revealing 
than the majority report, more valuable in 
suggesting remedies for conflict of interest 
by Senators as well as by Senate employees. 

Senate debate over these coming reports 
could serve the public interest in focusing 
renewed attention upon the Baker case and 
its far-reaching, and unsavory, implications, 
It could even have such heavy impact that 
a more extensive inquiry could be authorized. 

In any event, the clumsy mishandling of 
the Baker case by the Democrats controlling 
the investigation has made it inescapably a 
prime political issue, from which the Re- 
publicans may be expected to glean substan- 
tial profit. The charge of whitewash already 
made by Senator Hun Scorr and others is 
a difficult one for the Democrats to over- 
come. 

The important part of all this has nothing 
to do with the political consequences but 
with the shortchanging of the public which 
the committee has engaged in by its prema- 
ture termination of the probe. The fire 
has not been put out by dumping whitewash 
on it. Public wrath will demand the truth 
the whole truth—in the Baker case. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 25, 1964] 
Baker Inquiry ENDING? 


Indications that Democrats on the Senate 
Rules Committee are preparing to close the 
Bobby Baker inquiry have brought renewed 
Republican criticism and further demands 
for the calling of additional witnesses. Sen- 
ator HucH Scorr, of Pennsylvania, says the 
Republicans, outnumbered 6 to 3 on the 
committee, were “chopped down” in recent 
voting and may have no recourse except to 
write a minority report. 

How long should the hearings continue? 
Certainly they shouid not be terminated so 
long as there is the likelihood of turning up 
additional substantive evidence as to how 
Baker, when a $19,600 a year secretary of the 
Senate majority, accumulated a fortune he 
estimated at more than $2 million; particu- 
larly if such evidence involves Senators or 
others in wrongdoing. 

But the Democrats have a point when they 
say the shabby pattern of Baker’s wheeling 
and dealing is plain, and sufficient to pro- 
vide the basis of a report to the Senate and 
remedial legislation. It would be a waste of 
time merely to chew over the facts already 
brought out, and it seems that new material 
is running thin. For example, what was al- 
leged a few days ago to be a “forgery” involy- 
ing a Baker tax return now turns out to have 
been not a forgery and of no consequence. 

The Republicans have very little ammuni- 
tion to use in the coming campaign against 
the Johnson administration and would like 
the hearings to continue indefinitely in the 
hope of turning something up. On the other 
hand, the Democrats are charged with try- 
ing to put this skeleton back in the closet” 
before the elections. No matter what is done 
it will be impossible to please both sides from 
a political standpoint. 

That leaves the question of whether the 
public interest has been satisfied. The hear- 
ings have been underway since last October, 
which seems longenough. But if the Demo- 
crats terminate them they will automatically 
take on the responsibility of assuring the 
public that they have conscientiously ful- 
filled their assignment. The revelations of 
how Baker ted have discredited the Sen- 
ate majority; it will take some doing to re- 
store public confidence. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 26, 1964] 
SHAME OF THE SENATE 
By a straight party vote, Democrats of the 
Senate Rules Committee, who never did want 
a thorough investigation, have slammed the 
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door shut on the Bobby Baker affair, which 
has no close parallel in congressional history. 

After 6 months of headlines, the American 
people have learned little more about this 
skulduggery in high places than appeared 
in the relatively inconclusiye hearings. 

The fair-haired clerk of the Senate major- 
ity, Lyndon's boy“ they called him, ran his 
$19,000 salary up to something over $2 mil- 
lion—borrowed thousands upon thousands of 
dollars with or without collateral—bought a 
townhouse where girl friends did consider- 
able entertaining—engaged in various enter- 
prises with Government officials and Gov- 
ernment contractors—and took the fifth, 
along with various associates. 

Well, if that’s all we'll ever know about 
Bobby Baker’s doings, the inquiry smells of 
whitewash. And there has been less talk 
about his “little book" of late. Could that 
imply a deal? 

Which Senators have so much to hide that 
they would prefer to bring shame on the 
Senate itself by having all the Democrats, 
in effect, collectively take the fifth? 


From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune, Mar. 26, 1964] 
MEDALS ror CAUTION, Nor ror COURAGE 


Democrats on the House Rules Committee 
have refused to call a number of witnesses 
proposed by the Republican minority in the 
Bobby Baker inquiry, thus triggering that 
minority’s “whitewash” charges. Among 
those whom the Democrats rejected was 
Presidential Aid Walter Jenkins who, one 
witness indicated, had solicited advertising 
for the L. B. J. Co.'s television station in Texas 
as a sort of insurance rebate. 

Committee Chairman Jorpan, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, takes the position that the 
investigation has already produced enough 
evidence to illuminate the need for revising 
Senate rules bearing on conflicts of interest, 
He thinks further testimony would be repeti- 
tive. 

But the inquiry has hardly touched the 
Senators themselves as it revolved around 
the unsavory financial dealings of the former 
secretary to the Senate majority. Today the 
areas which the committee has not investi- 
gated loom formidably large and it is diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that the Demo- 
cratic Members have been less interested in 
doing a thorough job than they have been 
in skirting potential political embarrass- 
ments in a campaign year. 

Have the Republican Members no political 
motives in pressing for new witnesses? Of 
course they have such motives but in this 
case, it seems to us, they also have the public 
interest on their side. That interest is not 
satisfied by an investigation which throws a 
protective aura of immunity around Sen- 
ators or even Presidential aids. 

The committee Democrats seem to be say- 
ing that it is better to play safe than be 
sorry. This may win them medals for cau- 
tion but precious few for statesmanship or 
courage, 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 26, 1964] 


Too Bap 


The chairman and the majority of the 
Senate Rules Committee apparently have 
decided to ring down the curtain on the 
Bobby Baker investigation. From the first 
they gave the feeling that they had been 
pushed into the whole thing only by the 
insensitive press and they had tried before 
this to get away from those embarrassing 
details and up onto the broad plains of prin- 
ciple. Now they have succeeded. 

It is too bad. What is lost is not a car- 
nival,” a “circus” or a “partisan field day,” 
to quote a few of the reasons given earlier 
for letting Bobby off the hook. What is lost 
is the chance to find out just how involved 
the Senate majority staff and, for that mat- 
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ter, assorted Members of the Senate ma- 
jority itself, were in the complex affairs of 
the wonder boy from Carolina. 

However embarrassing such revelations 
might have been, they would have been pref- 
erable to the not quite diffused cloud that 
now hangs over the Senate and its staff. 
The cloud, unfortunately, also hangs over 
the White House. Nor is it likely to be 
dissipated while the conflicting testimony 
involving the President's close assistant, 
Walter Jenkins, remains unresolved. This is 
not guilt by association and it is not low par- 
tisan politics. It is the commonsense conclu- 
sion inevitably drawn from a fallure to lay 
the facts on the table. 

Is is, we say, too bad. Assuming there was 
no serious fire beneath all the murky smoke, 
it would have been so easy to prove the 
fact. 

From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Apr. 1, 
1964] 
THE RELUCTANT DRAGONS 

When Robert G. Baker pleaded the fifth 
amendment (plus the first, fourth, and sixth) 
before the Senate committee looking into his 
wheeling and dealing, nobody was much sur- 
prised. As secretary of the Senate Demo- 
cratic majority, his path had crossed many 
lives high in Government, his fortune had 
been made, and silence was the better part of 
wisdom. . 

Now another silence hangs as a pall over 
the U.S. Senate. It is the attempt of the 
committee majority to bury the case, quietly 
and with few mourners. Much remains to be 
told about Baker's business empire and how 
it grew. But Democrats have outvoted Re- 
publicans on the committee in an effort to 
close down the investigation; the bipartisan 
nature of the inquiry has ended. 

In effect, this means that it is the Senate 
itself which is “taking the fifth" on the Baker 
case. The reluctant on the com- 
mittee have become timid about investigat- 
ing one of their own former employees. Thus 
they have placed themselves on trial, too. 

The facts are still not in; many pieces and 
persons are in the Baker financial 
jigsaw puzzle. What real estate deals were 
made, what favorable tax rulings were se- 
cured, what rebates were received, what gifts 
were made to and from Baker—for himself 
and political friends? The basic question re- 
mains: To what extent were the U.S. Senate 
and other Government agencies used illegally 
for self-enrichment? 

The most legitimate of legislative purposes 
can be served if this investigation is pur- 
sued. It can lead not simply to exposure of 
its central figure but to new regulations gov- 
erning conflict of interest. The Baker case 
remains very much alive in the public mind, 
not matter what the committee says. Its 
exploration must go on. 


U.S. Foreign Policy: Lack of Realism on 
5 Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an illu- 
minating discussion by Constantine 
Brown, distinguished American reporter 
living in Rome, Italy, on US. policy for 
Vietnam, was published in the March 28, 
1964, issue of the Washington Evening 
Star. 

The indicated article follows: 
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Lack OF REALISM ON VIETNAM—PEOPLE SEEN 
Wrrnovur Wu To Ficur, U.S, OUTCOME 
LIKE THAT OF FRENCH 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—It is unpleasant for an American 
reporter abroad to be a Cassandra. But un- 
der the present circumstances, because of 
the manner in which American foreign policy 
is being conducted, it is difficult to be any- 
thing else. 

Competent European observers on inter- 
national affairs with whom a foreign cor- 
respondent has inevitable close contacts 
speak more frankly than diplomats in Wash- 
ington. Our European friends, being less 
involved in the many commitments of the 
United States, see things more objectively 
than our policymakers seem to at home. 
They watch with skepticism the travail at 
Geneva where our delegates discuss with 
their Russian counterparts that will-o’-the- 
wisp, disarmament, and forecast that maybe 
by the end of this century some: partial 
agreements may be reached. 

One oldtimer in these perennial disarma- 
ment conferences, which started well before 
the outbreak of World War II, reminded 
this reporter of a true story. In 1932, Am- 
bassador Hugh Gibson, American delegate 
to the Geneva disarmament conference, was 
talking with his Hungarian opposite num- 
ber. A small child, Gibson's son, came into 
the room. Gibson, who had a keen sense 
of humor, a gift diplomats seem to have 
lost entirely, introduced the child with these 
words: “This is the probable head of the 
American delegation for disarmament in 
1975.7 

But what concerns our European friends 
and it must be recalled that despite fric- 
tions and misunderstandings, we have noth- 
ing but well-wishers over here—is the lack 
of realism in our policies in South Vietnam. 
We seem to be swayed by emotionalism in- 
stead of using our usual practical common- 
sense. 

Defense Secretary McNamara stated in an 
apparent burst of emotionalism during his 
last trip to war-torn Vietnam that “We will 
supply you now and in the future with the 
economic aid and military equipment that 
you need to defeat your enemies now and 
forever.” 

Actually, European observers and dip- 
lomats from Asian countries say the Com- 
munists in South Vietnam cannot be de- 
feated except by direct and massive inter- 
vention of American forces. Merely sending 
economic aid and more weapons will not 
help, since the South Vietnamese themselves 
are tired of fighting. 

Moreover, those called upon to bear the 
brunt do not know what they are fighting 
for. The social reforms promised by Gen- 
eral Khanh, the new and probably temporary 
strongman of Saigon, have little if any ap- 
peal to the Vietnamese people. They want 
to be left alone. Under existing circum- 
stances they see no difference between the 
Saigon force and the Vietcong. 

Washington probably has forgotten that 
the Vietmamese have been at war a quarter 
of a century. After the defeat of France in 
Europe in 1940 the French surrendered to 
the Japanese on orders from Vichy. The 
peoples of Indochina (Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos) suffered under the Japanese yoke. 
Tokyo warlords were hard taskmasters. The 
Vietnamese became second-class citizens in 
their own country. 

Shortly after the defeat and surrender of 
Japan in 1945, and after some squabbles be- 
tween the French and Chinese, the new war 
started. It was initiated by Communist Ho 
Chi Minh. The French did their best to 
defeat the guerrillas in the North Vietnam 
jungles. They were unable to stem the Red 
offensive after we signed the armistice at 
Panmunjom which enabled the Chinese Com- 
munists to direct their entire attention to 
Vietnam. 
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The French were finally crushed, after hay- 
ing lost close to 100,000 men, Their defeat 
is attributed less to the weakness of some 
of their military leaders, and certain betrayals 
from pro-Communist factions within the 
French Government in Paris, than to the un- 
willingness of the South Vietnamese to fight 
in earnest. They either skipped back to their 
villages at the height of the battle or went 
over bag and baggage to the “enemy,” their 
own brethren who were fighting under the 
merciless hand of Ho Chi Minh and his Com- 
munist military advisers. 

The French did not lack hardware; we 
saw to it that they got what they needed; 
they did not always lack military leadership. 
Men such as Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny 
were equal to the best Western generals. But 
what they lacked was the willingness of the 


Vietnamese to fight for themselves. They did 


fight in North Vietnam because the choice 
was clear—either fight or be shot. 

This method, however, could not be adopt- 
ed by France without arousing shouts of 
indignation of “colonial brutality” from 
Washington. The Asians, like some Euro- 
peans, are always on the side of the winner. 
And since Ho Chi Minh was the winner, the 
Vietnamese in the opposite camp obstructed 
rather than helped the French oppressors, 

A Communist movement Known as the 
Vietcong developed in South Vietnam and 
grew to the present alarming proportions. 
Our fate in Vietnam will be no different from 
that of the French. The cold fact is that 
high-sounding statements by the new Saigon 
junta and high Washington personnel will 
have no effect on the disillusioned and tired 
South Vietnamese. 


Curtis Sees $12 Billion Cost of Living Rise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Republican Congressional Newsletter: 
Tax Cor Bewertrs LosT: Curtis SEES $12 

BrıLLIoN CosT or LIVING RWA 


A leading congressional economist this 
week forecast a $12 billion increase in the 
cost of living in 1964 which will “more than 
wipe out the benefits of the tax cut.” 

Representative THOMAS B. Curtis, rank- 
ing Republican on the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee, told the newsletter 
that the worst hit by increased living costs 
would be poor families—those earning $3,000 
or less, according to President Johnson's for- 
mula, Each such family could suffer a $90 
increase in annual living costs but receive no 
offsetting tax cut because they pay no Fed- 
eral income tax. Neither can they hedge 
against inflation, the Missouri legislator said, 
because they have no savings to invest in 
stocks or real estate, which gain in value 
during inflation, 

Curtis, also a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, charged that Presi- 
dent Johnson destroyed all hope of main- 
taining the price level when he told the 
United Auto Workers the Government, in 
effect, would do nothing to hold the price- 
wage line. Curtis said this apparently means 
the Government will not actively oppose the 
4 9-percent increase in wages and benefits 
which the UAW seeks, despite President 
Johnson's earlier plea to unions to hold their 
wage demands to 3.2 percent—the annual 
gain in industrial productivity. 


1964 


“Evidently,” Curts said, “the President 
has abandoned the wage guidepost set by 
President Kennedy, in order to assure him- 
Self of the union vote. And the consumers 
be damned.” 


Curtis noted that prices have been rising 
steadily during the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
Ministrations at the rate of about 1.5 points 
annually on the consumer price index. He 
Said the more than $11 billion which the 
tax cut will pour into the economy, plus a 
long series of wage increases expected this 
year, deterioration of the quality of credit, 

deficits and other factors, could 
easily double the rate of increase to three 
Points in 1964. 
“With disposable consumer income now 
t $400 billion annually, a three-point 
increase would cost the Nation's con- 
Sumers $12 billion in lost purchasing power,” 
the sald, “which will more than 
Wipe out the benefits of the tax cut.” 
said the green light given auto 
Workers to seek an inflationary wage-benefit 
is especially dangerous this year 
When 119 major collective bargaining agree- 
Ments, covering a total of 1.9 million work- 
ers, expire. Truckers already have received 
a 4.5 percent increase this year, two-thirds in 
Wages and the rest in fringe benefits. 
oo Missouri Republican said the pressure 

Wage increases could well increase unem- 

Probl t. thus heightening the poverty 
em a which President Jo! 
taya he ts gainst 2 hnsoR 
tus arm said that before the tax cut and 
er of a national wave of wage- 
2 eut increases, competition with low-price 
oreign had helped to hold prices 
down. But he said a new round of wage 
increases would force employers to lay off 
zar ker in order to stay in business against 
competitors. =" 

t has happened to the public interest 
Curtis asked. 


Colorado’s Urban Renewal Activity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


acti layton, outlining urban renewal 
Pi in the State of Colorado: 
among une 30, 1963, 4 Colorado cities were 
the S the more than 700 communities in 
As jg sooty that had urban renewal activity. 
is baru nationally, the activity in Colorado 
Over Confined to the largest cities alone. 
acros, WO-thirds of the cities in the program 
der te country have a population of un- 
10,00. 0 about 20 percent have less than 
50,000. eee grants for the less-than- 


y other in the State, with 
gr Tojects and a community renewal pro- 
Pueblo, the State's second largest city, also 
th a Lem unttr renewal program. Arvada, 
3 population of 19,242, and Aurora, 
548, also are in the 
cal Arvada 
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It is not surprising that Colorado, while 
experi & substantial growth of its 
citieg, would have only a few communities in 
the program. It is certainly not urbanized 
to the extent that many other States are. 
In the 1960 census, only. 3 cities in Col- 
orado were in the over 50,000 class: Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. Only five 
other cities then had as many as 25,000 peo- 
ple: Aurora, Boulder, Englewood, Fort Col- 
lins, and Greeley. 

THE PROGRAM IN DENVER 

Denver has five urban renewal projects 
and a community renewal program. A total 
of more than $5 million in Federal grants is 
involved. 

This is the progress Denver has made to 
date: 

Avondale project: In this area of 101 acres, 
consisting of 22 blocks, there are 297 struc- 
tures containing 441 dwelling units. The 
area is composed of primarily one and two- 
family houses in relatively poor condition. 
A number of dilapidated and declining com- 
mercial establishments also are in the area. 

The renewal program for the area aims at 
both redevelopment and rehabilitation. 
There will be multifamily housing on 40 
acres, with landscaped, outdoor recreation 
and play areas for both children and adults, 
shopping facilities and school expansion. A 
number of new streets will be built and old 
ones widened or vacated to provide a more 
efficient street system. A redeveloper for the 
residential section has been selected. 

Six new seven-s apartment buildings 
and 23 two-story buildings will be built. This 
will be known as Colfax Terrace West. There 
will be 473 dwelling units, costing over 65 
million. A 861 million shopping center is 
about to start, and work on a park and 
school is underway. 

Blake Street project: This is a 45-acre, 9- 
block area, containing 185 structures. The 
area is composed of a mixture of residential, 
commercial, and industrial uses. Fifty per- 
cent of the area is residential, primarily 
single-family houses in very poor condition. 
Environmental factors, mixed land uses and 
the location of the area make it unsuitable 
for residential purposes. > 

The plan contemplates removal of all 
residential properties. The industrial struc- 
tures that are sound will be rehabilitated, 
street improvements will be made, and the 
land after demolition of the deteriorated 
structures will be designated for industrial 
use. The acquisition phase is almost com- 
pleted. 

Whittier School project: This is an area of 
109 acres, 28 blocks, containing 547 struc- 
tures and 970 dwelling units, primarily large, 
old brick homes. These homes are basically 
sound but have been neglected and are be- 
coming deteriorated. Many small businesses 
are scattered through the area. 

The project calls for the repair and re- 
habilitation of the sound structures in need 
of repair; the purchase and clearance of the 
buildings beyond saving; street improve- 
ments; school construction; and a park ex- 
tension. Approximately 70 percent of the 
building will be retained. Already, prop- 
erty owners have spent more than a half 
million dollars in rehabilitation of their 
buildings. 

Jerome Park industrial project: Another 
area where mixed uses render it undesirable 
for residential purposes, this is a 70-acre, 13- 
block area, with 159 structures, 129 dwelling 
units, with industrial uses interspersed with 
residential. Parks, schools, and other facili- 


ties are not avallable, and the residential 


properties are deteriorated. 

Renewal plans call for the removal of all 
residential structures. The area then will 
become an industrial one, utilizing the road 
and rail facilities in the area. Streets will 
E Property acquisition will begin 
n 8 


West Colfax: Another industrial project, it 
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now contains 262 dwelling units and 282 
structures on 153 acres. It also has badly 
mixed residential, commercial, and industrial 
uses, with old one- and two-family houses 
which are badly run down and on inadequate 


to make the area suitable for light industrial 
use. This project still is being planned, and 
no property acquisition has started. 

The projects, according to Denver authori- 
ties, include only a small portion of the city 
that needs renewal. However, it is neces- 
sary to schedule this work over many years; 
as local resources cannot handle all the 
work to be done except on a long-range 
basis. 

Besides improving the living conditions of 
those families relocated because of project 
activity, new industrial activity, an increase 
of employment possibilities, and increased 
revenues to the city are bound to result. 

OPEN SPACE PROGRAM 


In four Colorado areas, local officials have 
taken advantage of the Federal assistance 
available to help in the purchase of perma- 
nent open space land for recreational and 
park purposes, 

Federal grants under the open space land 
program, administered by URA, are author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1961. Purpose 
of the program is to help prevent urban 
blight through sound and balanced com- 
munity growth and development by provid- 
ing for permanent open land uses in urban- 
izing areas. Land acquired with Federal 
financial assistance may not be used for any 
building purposes but may be developed with 
non-Federal funds for recreational, con- 
servation, historic, or scenic purposes. 

Grants may be made to regional or local 
public agencies and to States for acquisi- 
tion of open land important in a comprehen- 
sive plan for urban growth. Federal grants 
are 20 percent of the acquisition cost of the 
land, but when the applicant has respon- 
sibility for providing open space land for 
an overall metropolitan area, the grant may 
be increased up to 30 percent. 

Two 10-acre sites in Arvada were pur- 
chased by the North Jeffco Metropolitan 
Recreation and Park District with the aid 
of an $11,720 Federal grant. The new park 
lands, Marnio Park and Vanderhof Park, are 
to be developed locally as neighborhood play- 
fields. p 

Aurora received a Federal grant of $36,382 
to aid in the purchase of 42 undeveloped 
acres in Winsor Heights Subdivision. The 
land is to be developed with local funds for 
park and recreation uses, including a public 
golf course. 

Thirty-five undeveloped acres on sites scat - 
tered throughout Denver were by 
the city with the aid of a $50,310 Federal 
grant. The new park lands are to be de- 
veloped with local funds for playgrounds, 
playfields, an outdoor theater, picnicking, 
day camping, and conservation of land and 
other natural resources. 

A 120-acre park and recreation area near 
Westminster has been purchased by the 
Me tan Recreation District No. 50 with 
the aid of a $19,200 Federal grant. The new 
park and recreation area, together with 80 ad- 
jacent acres previously acquired without Fed- 
eral assistance, will be developed by the dis- 
trict to include public facilities such as a golf 
course and swimming pool, and several lakes. 
This Federal grant enabled the district to 
purchase the last large site available in the 
area for public recreation Wes. 

ASSOCIATED PROGRAMS 

Besides the benefits in small city urban 
renewal undertakings, the urban planning 
assistance program, which was authorized 
by section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 
and hence called the 701 program, has 
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given many communities a real boost.. Some 
small cities are using grant funds under this 
program—and they have to share the total 
cost of the planning—to develop comprehen- 
sive plans. 

Small cities are using this planning assist- 
ance to carry on planning activities they 
never had the opportunity or funds to accom- 
plish before. They are undertaking the 
preparation of base maps and land use maps, 
population studies, land use surveys, parking 
and traffic studies, neighborhood analyses, 
highway and street plans, capital budget 
planning, zoning ordinances, subdivision reg- 

and recreation, transportation, and 
community facilities studies. 

Through plans developed under urban 
planning assistance programs, financed in 
part with section 701, several Colorado com- 
munities have already realized tangible bene- 
fits such as development of recreation areas 
and purchase of new land for uses proposed 
by their plans, improvement of streets, adop- 
tion of zoning and subdivision regulations, 
development of urban renewal projects, and 
elimination of substandard housing. 


Urban planning assistance program in Colo- 
rado, as of June 30, 1963 


5 Federal grants 
g area 
assisted 
Num-“ Ap- Dis- 
ber | pro bursed 
Small areas 13 |$321, 782 |$213, 423 
Metropolitan and 
gional areas . 309,221 | 319,743 
Statewide *____. 


won 2 112, 28, 978 


1 Projects in the Denver and Pueblo metropolitan areas. 
2 Grants are to State division of planning. 


The People’s Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no denying that the American peo- 
ple have a fascination for slogans and 
catch phrases. We cannot just elect a 
President anymore; we elect something 
like a great crusade or a New Frontier. 
If these phrases contribute anything to 
the people’s interest in their govern- 
ment, I suppose they are fully justified. 

But what is the phrase that describes 
our current administration? A percep- 
tive newspaper editor in Arizona watched 
President Johnson on television recently, 
and he took note of the President's reply 
to a question about such labels as I have 
been describing. The President said he 
just wanted to be the people's Presi- 
dent.” And right there President John- 
son may have, quite unintentionally, 
coined the phrase that will characterize 
his administration. 

The editor who noted all this was Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, editor and publisher of 
the Arizona Dajly Star in Tucson, Ariz. 
He commented on the merit of the 
phrase in an editorial appearing in that 
newspaper on March 17, I happen to 
think Mr. Mathews’ suggestion is a good 
one. If this becomes the slogan of the 
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Johnson administration, let it be noted 
that an editor in Tucson, Ariz., made it 
sO. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, the 
editorial follows: 

THE PEOPLE'S PRESIDENCY—A SLOGAN? 


President Johnson handled himself adept- 
ly in his interview, which was prerecorded, on 
all TV networks on Sunday. Whether or not 
he intended to, and the continulty of the 
conversation would indicate that he was not 
conscious he was creating a name for his ad- 
ministration, he may have uttered a phrase 
that could become as widely known as the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, or the New Frontier. 

During part of the interview, he was asked 
whether he had any label for his administra- 
tion, and the questioner referred specifically 
to such labels as mentioned above. Johnson 
replied that no, he had none; he simply 
wanted to be the people's President. He re- 
ferred to this, also, in his discussion of se- 
cret service and FBI security measures 
thrown around him, stating that, to be the 
people's President, he had to be in contact 
with the people, and for him to be sepa- 
rated from throngs by 100 yards would pre- 
vent such contact. 

Johnson said that he was neither a liberal 
nor a conservative, but a progressive who is 
prudent. 

The political fortunes of his administra- 
tion seem deceptively easy to predict. They 
look good now; they could be like dust before 
the storm at some future date. But the New 
Frontier just may have been replaced, in 
political Jargon if in no other way, by the 
slogan, People's Presidency.“ 

Also, Johnson made a fine statement on 
public service. Asked of his view of his role 
as President, he reminded his questioners 
that he always had considered himself for- 
tunate to be a free man, an American, a pub- 
lie servant, and a Democrat in that order. 
Certainly, while serving effectively as a Dem- 
ocrat, he showed his capacity to operate non- 
partisanly during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, when as Senate majority leader he 
Was one of the two strongest Democrats in 
Washington, the other being Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, also a strong partisan but a good 
nonpartisan operator. 

If Johnson really is goling to establish a 
people’s presidency (as opposed to some sort 
of a deal or frontier), he will have to be non- 
partisan enough to sell himself to independ- 
ents who hold the true center of the stage 
in the great drama of American political life. 
The independent middle will choose the next 
President, as it has recent Presidents. 

Also, Johnson dispelled a recent rumor 
that the admiral who cut the Guantanamo 
pipeline did so unauthorizedly and risked 
punishment. Johnson said plainly that the 
admiral was sent to Guantanamo to do that 


very thing. 


We Hasten Our Burial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 


questio: 
the arguments being offered for removal 
of economic sanctions against the Soviet- 
bloc countries, 
The Citizen-News states that these 
proposals ignore the fact that we are in 
a war for survival, and concludes 
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“Khrushchey means to bury our system 
if he can; and he can do it faster with 
our help.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial from the March 21, 
1964, issue of Hollywood Citizen-News 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

We HASTEN OUR BURIAL 


Its hard to understand realistic business 
leaders favoring an easing of restrictions on 
trade with the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries. Yet, there is a rising tide 
of sentiment along this line. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce announces 
it will ask its members to vote on a resolu- 
tion calling, in part, for the removal of non- 
strategic restrictions on trade with the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites. A top 
officer of the National Export Expansion 
Council says he sees Uttle purpose“ In con- 
tinuing economic.sanctions against Soviet- 
bloc countries and predicts a change in US. 
policy in the near future. 

A popular argument is: “Since the Rus- 
sians are getting what they want elsewhere, 
why should we have to hold off? We should 
have our share of the orders that are now 
going to Britain and France.” 3 

Sentimentally, others argue we can buy“ 
Soviet goodwill by lifting trade restrictions. 

These arguments ignore the fact that 
we're in a war for survival. The Russian 
people may be hungry and need food. They 
certainly could stand a higher standard of 
living; but it is unrealistic to think we can 
win the Kremlin over by trade deals. The 
Communists will not attribute to us any 
motive higher than capitalist avarice, 

The Soviets are doubling the size of their 
merchant marine every 2 years. They are 
on a tremendous drive for trade; but their 
growing merchant marine and increased 
foreign trade are for one basic purpose: 
expansion of communism. 

As was brought out in Los Angeles this 
week at a meeting of the Committee for 
American Steamship Lines, Soviet Russia 
aims to sink the merchant marines of the 
free world by undercutting them. She uses 
foreign trade as an instrument of aggression 
to plant and strengthen Red units through- 
out the world. 

The old argument that a fat and prosper- 
ous Communist is better than a lean and 
hungry one doesn't hold water, either. In 
our opinion he is a more deadly foe, because 
he has more power with which to threaten 
and to impress. 

Khrushchey means to “bury” our system 
if he can; and he can do it faster with our 
help. > 
A.C. 


Some Questions About Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Urban League has pre 
and is distributing a publication, “Some 
Questions About Housing,” which I 
think is making a significant contribu- 
tion toward the general population’s un- 
derstanding of minority group problems 
in the field of housing. Because I believe 
the matters contained in this pamphlet 
are of concern to all Americans, under 
unanimous consent I insert them into 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Some Questions Asout HOUSING 
í 1. What is the housing goal of the Urban 


its amliates in more than 65 cities through 


Minority group persons. This means not 
tan, increased new housing and the oppor- 
trict’: Of living in previously segregated dis- 

but also improvements of those areas 
Which are inhabited primarily by minority 
Froup members. Traditionally, the Urban 
League has been most concerned with the 
Problems of the Negro. But in recent years 
pie have been concerned also with other dis- 
low aged minority groups, including the 

wane citizen. 

x t is the Urban League doing to 
Teach this goal? Many things. The Los 
Angeles Urban League has a full-time profes- 

staff member working on a housing 
which is guided by a housing com- 

3 This committee is composed of vol - 
teers who meet at least once à month and 
es not only many phases of the hous- 
— dustry but also appropriate lay citi- 


iona Tesearch, educational, and service ac- 
3 We have a neighborhood improve- 
nt program, sponsor workshops, conduct 
— projects, provide consultation serv- 
and many other activities. 
otaa Vhat difficulties do Negroes (and some 
qua minority groups) have in getting ade- 
te housing? Multiple difficulties face the 
clnority group person. For one thing, his 
e is likely to be lower than the national 
udi ge. due in large part to historical prej- 
nti and lack of educational opportu- 
ieee These alone limit him. But there 
Other barriers. He finds it difficult or 
tunnel to move into certain sections of 
or ty because prejudiced owners won't sell 
afrai to him, or would like to but “are 
Saoed Of what the neighbors would think.” 
tmularty, Many apartments or houses up for 
ental are denied to Negroes. The fact that 
Pt hin are virtually forced to live in specific 
they of cities, coupled with the faet that 
m “re a lower than average income group, 
olden” that they usually live in the central, 
Dena ert of the city where land is too ex- 
opment to provide large-scale housing devel- 
ally h ts. Lending institutions are occasion- 
gron esitant to lend to members of minority 
distrige Particularly in segregated, Caucasian 


4. Do 
should N think that all neighborhoods 


ental, 
tt Cau 
hoog 


Ui 


their children, 
t lets them learn in a natural way 
World consists of different kinds of 
„But the primary concern of the 
League is to see that every person is 
those artificial barriers which keep 
Persons from living where they think 
get the best house for their dollars. 
thes ronment for their children, and 
ey can be reasonably close to work. 
J. this will mean that Negroes will 
ously segregated districts. But 
are neighborhoods where no 
or Swedish-Americans live, 
by chance alone, be neighborhoods 
Negroes live. The Urban League, 
height not concerned about integrating 
Negro . The vital thing is that 
into | or any other person, wishes to 
doing u en., he will not be prevented 
mon £ so on the basis of race, creed, 
national origin, 

Want to live among Cauca- 
reden image don't want to live in an area 
nelghborh tiy because it is a non- Negro 

Cod. They are seeking that hous- 
Reeds. T they feel best sults thelr housing 
t just so happens that the areas 


eff ei 
tea 
E a 


f; 
2 
i 
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that are predominantly non-Negro are often 
much more desirable in terms of the hous- 
ing accommodations offered than most of the 
areas that are predominantly Negro. One of 
the major reasons for racial tensions and 
misunderstandings is the lack of day-to-day 
communications which would bring about 
racial understanding, and emphasize the fact 
that people are people, though they may 
have ethnic differences. 

6. How do mixed“ neighborhoods work 
out? In general, very well. Naturally, there 
have been cases where minority group per- 
sons were received with coldness, or in some 
cases with active hostility. But in south- 
ern California, these .cases are increasingly 
rare. Remember, for each case you hear of 
active hostility, there are dozens where in- 
tegration is completely peaceful. There are 
a mumber of successfully integrated areas 
in southern California, and in some, Oriental, 
Caucasian and Negro persons have formed 
groups to help keep the area integrated. 

7. Some minority group areas are slums. 
Are mixed! areas also likely to become 
slums? Many of the areas where Negroes 
live were slums before they moved in. That 
Is often the only kind of housing available 
to them, either because of various restric- 
tions or because that is all they can afford. 
Because good housing opportunities for Ne- 
groes have always been scarce, even the poor- 
est homes are rented or bought for exorbi- 
tant sums. Because of housing discrimina- 
tion, Negroes have been forced to live with- 
in the central part of the city where there 
is a great amount of substandard housing. 
These conditions are the direct cause of 
slums. Absentee landlords sometimes con- 
tribute to slum conditions by neglecting 
city health and building codes. However, 
when minority group persons move into bet- 
ter neighborhoods, they almost always main- 
tain the property in the same manner as 
their neighbors. A study by the National 
Association of Realty Boards showed that 
Negroes take excellent care of their homes 
if these homes are in good condition when 
acquired. 

8. Will property values drop if Negroes 
move into a previously all-Caucasian area? 
Most likely not. A 5-year study made of 
10,000 house sales in San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Philadelphia by Dr. Luigi Laurenti, an 
economist, showed that when neighborhoods 
desegregated, in 40 percent of the areas there 
was no difference in the value of the houses 
as compared with a highly similar noninte- 
grated area. In 45 percent of the compari- 
sons, the houses in the Integrated neigh- 
borhoods were worth 5 to 26 percent more 
than the comparable nonintegrated areas, 
and in 15 percent of the cases, houses in 
the desegreated areas were worth 5 to 9 per- 
cent less. Of course, if there is panic sell- 
ing in a neighborhood, prices will drop, but 
this price decline is usually temporary. 

9. If one member of a minority group 
moves into an area, does that mean that 
the area will become all Negro, or all Orien- 
tal, etc? Generally not, but there are excep- 


regated. 

estate broker will encourage Caucasians to 
move, scaring them with the argument that 
if they don't, they will be one of the few re- 
maining non-Negroes, and thus will be Ur- 
ing in a house whose value has dropped. 
Panic selling, because of monetary loss to 
the seller, creates bitterness toward the Ne- 
gro buyer, because he is looked upon as the 
cause of the loss. If the non-Negro sellers 
remain clam and welcome the new neighbor 
with the same friendliness that would be 
shown to a non-Negro neighbor, they would 
find that their new neighbors are socially 
and culturally compatible with the rest of 
the neighborliood. Other factors are in- 
volved in neighborhood change. If there 
is an open housing situation throughout the 
city, so that minority group persons can 
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move freely into all districts, there is less 
likelihood that any one area will become a 
predominantly minority district. If, how- 
ever, the newly desegregated district is the 
only decent one available, it will naturally 
attract minority group persons more quickly. 
Distance from the predominantly-Negro sec- 
tions of town (or areas predominantly oc- 
cupled by other minorities) is another fac- 
tor; areas adjacent to such districts may, 
if panic selling occurs, become a part of the 
minority group district. = 

10, If I want to live in an integrated arena, 
how can I find one? The Urban League will 
be glad to help you. If you live in an area 
that is integrated, you can help insure its 
remaining so by discouraging panic selling. 
Public acknowledgement, through letters 
to editors, neighborhood committees, discus- 
sion at PTA's and the like, to the effect that 
desegregated areas have thelr advantages, is 
another way of preventing resegregation. 

11. Do you support fair housing legisla- 
tion? The Urban League stands strongly be- 
hind fair housing legislation, feeling that 
such protection is a fundamental right of 
all persons. That is, we feel that persons 
should have a right to purchase property 
or rent quarters without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, 

12, Do fair housing laws violate property 
rights? Do they force integration? The only 
right affected by the fair housing laws now 
in effect in California is the right to prac- 
tice prejudice because of race, religion, or 
national origin. Otherwise, a property owner 
has the right of setting as stringent require- 
ments for tenants or buyers, as he wishes; 
he just is not allowed to have one standard 
for Caucasians, another for minority group 
persons. Property rights are by no means 
absolute; use of perperty is governed—and 
has been for hundreds of years—by such 
items as health regulations, zoning laws, 
grazing rights, building codes, and many 
others. 

13. What are the fair housing acts, and 
how do they operate? There are_three fair 
housing acts operating in California. The 
Hawkins Act opposes discrimination on the 
part of owners whose housing was financed or 
guaranteed by Government loans—Calvet, 
FHA, and the like. The Unruh Act opposes 
discrimination on the part of any business 
concern, including real estate brokers. Un- 
der provision of these acts, a person who be- 
lieves he has been a victim of unfair dis- 
crimination may file a case in court. The 
third fair housing measure is the Rumford 
Act, which applies to the following cate- 
gories of housing: (1) Owner-occupied sin- 
gle family residences receiving Government 
loans or guarantees; (2) multiple dwellings 
of three or more units (usually apartments) 
receiving such Government aid; and (3) all 
multiple dwellings of five or more units. 
Complaints med under provisions of the 
Rumford Act are handled by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission (FF). A 
commissioner and professional staffman are 
assigned the case, and they make a thorough 
and rapid examination of the complaint. 
Their approach is positive; they ure tech- 
niques of conference, conciliation, and per- 
suasion, If they find that there is some eyi- 
dence of unfair discrimination, a private con- 
ference is held with the parties concerned. 
If either party in the dispute is dissatisfied 
with the recommendations of the FEPC com- 
missioner and staff member, a public hear- 
ing may be held before a group of not less 
than four FEPC commissioners. Ultimately, 
the case can be taken to court. Most cases 
are resolved in private conference (employ- 
ment cases and early Rumford Act experi- 
ences have shown), where, if discrimina- 
tion is found, the owner agrees to rent or 
sell to the complainant. If no house or 
apartment is currently available, the com- 
plalning party may be given the first chance 
at renting or buying the next available quar- 
ters. If neither a sale nor rental is possible, 
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a fine of up to $500 may be imposed in same 
cases. A complaint cannot be filed under 
provisions of more than one fair housing act. 
Further information is available by telephon- 
ing the FEPC at Madison 0-2610. 

14. Will the FEPC be fair? They seem to 
be. Of the first 30 completed cases handled 
by the FEPC, only one reached the public 
hearing stage. Fourteen were satisfactorily 
resolved in conference, and 16 dismissed 
because of insufficient evidence, no jurisdic- 
tion, or withdrawal of complaints. At latest 
report, 1 case had gone to public hearing, 
and 28 were pending. In the case of em- 
ployment, only 3 of more than 2,000 cases 
went beyond the public hearing stage, and 
two-thirds were dismissed because of no evi- 
dence or insufficient evidence. The FEPC 
assumes a person is innocent until proven 
guilty of unfair discrimination. 

15. Will the Urban League provide speakers 
for housing programs? Yes. Interested per- 
sons or groups are invited to telephone the 
league at Axminster 2-0511 to make arrange- 
ments for a speaker. We will find a speaker 
who is appropriate for your purposes. We 
will also help set up forums, workshops, and 
the like. 


16. Does the Urban League take part in 
picketing? The national policy of the Urban 
League prohibits our participation in pick- 
eting, boycotting, sitins, or demonstrations. 
That doesn’t mean we approve or disapprove 
of other groups doing so; it just isn’t the 
kind of work we do. 

Other questions can be answered by writing 
the Urban League, 3839 South Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 90062, ae telephoning Ax- 
minster 2-0511. 


Inflation Fears Grow 


EXTENSION bee REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in two 
columns in the Washington Star of April 
4 and April 5, Sylvia Porter, the noted 


that cannot be shrugged off. 
points to a general advance in 
wholesale prices in manufacturing indus- 
tries, to rising prices of basic materials 
and commodities, to the free spending 
mood of the public and to the mounting 
probability of a big wage increase in the 
automobile industry. Consumer prices 
are almost certain to be affected by these 
developments. 

Pointing out that booms carry with 
them the seeds of their own destruction, 
Miss Porter then asks what can be done 
to curb inflation. After ruling out an 
increase in taxes and dismissing the ad- 
ministration’s guidelines as an iffy“ 
weapon at best, she says that more ag- 
gressive action can be taken in issuing 
warnings against the unwise use of credit 
in the stock and mortgage markets and 
observes that a major assist could also 
come from a ceiling on Federal Govern- 
ment spending while tax collections rise 
to bring the budget into balance. Finally 
she points out that the most effective 
weapon would be a shift in monetary 
policy to reduce the availability and to 
raise the cost of credit to borrowers. 
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Under unanimous consent, Miss Por- 
ter’s two perceptive columns on the infla- 
tionary threat before the country 
follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Apr. 4, 
1964] 


Your Money's WortH—Boom Sicns BRING 
INFLATION FEARS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Our 38-month-old business upturn is 
starting to flash signals of turning into a 
boom, 

The key evidence is in the price trend 
in the widely scattered increases being 

d in the prices of raw commodities, 
basic metals, industrial materials and manu- 
factured goods, both durable and nondura- 
ble. 

The price increases aren't seriously dis- 
turbing—yet. They are mostly small, and 
so they neither arousé much attention nor 
do they give President Johnson a basis for 
telling the Nation that the actions “flout 
the public interest.” Inflation is still a 
threat not a reality. 

It well may be that consumer and business 
spending, accelerated by the great tax cuts 
of 1964, will be orderly and not add to infla- 
tion pressures. It’s possible that this year’s 
wage settlements will be within reasonable 
limits and they'll not boost labor costs to 
the point where corporations will face the 
alternatives of either increasing prices on 
accepting a squeeze on profits. 

But let's not kid ourselves. For the first 
time in this decade of the 1960's, inflation is 
a danger we must not shrug off. 

In his January economic message, Mr. 
Johnson said, “I shall keep a close watch on 
price and wage developments, with the aid 
of an early warning system which is being 
set up in the appropriate agencies.” 

Assuming the early warning system is op- 
erating, this is what it is showing: 

Wholesale prices in manufacturing indus- 
tries are in a general advance. A sensitive 
Government index shows that 76 percent of 
wholesale prices in 23 manufacturing indus- 
tries are now rising. At the start of last year 
only 24 percent were rising; as recently as last 
August only 52 percent were rising. The in- 
creases are virtually across the board in dur- 
able goods and are taking place in most non- 
durable goods as well. 

Prices of basic materials and commodi- 
ties are rising at home and abroad, and 
since many of the materials are essential to 
the goods we manufacture, the increases 
naturally put upward pressure on produc- 
tion costs. 

The Consumer Price Index is only moder- 
ately higher than a year ago, but if the 
above price increases stick and spread, con- 
sumer prices are sure to be affected. 

On top of this is tne mounting proba- 
bility of a big wage increase in the auto- 
mobile industry which could set a new pat- 
tern for the country. What happens in the 
auto wage negotiations this year will have 
ramification going far beyond the-industry. 

On top of this, too, is the free-spending 
mood of the public. Not in years have con- 
sumers indicated so much confidence in the 
economy's future. Not since the boom of 
1955-56 have they shown so much opti- 
mism—and they have the incomes and the 
credit to translate enthusiasm into buying 
in the marketplace. 

Add also the step-up in industry's spend- 
ing for new plants and equipment, officially 
projected at 10 percent for 1964. A rise of 
10 percent is provocatively close to boom 
proportions in this type of spending, and the 
rise would be bigger than the Government 
estimates. 

One reason the current business up- 
turn has lasted 38 months to date is because 
it had been solid and noninflationary, and 
if it remains noninflationary it could con- 
tinue indefinitely, 
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But if it takes on the extra characteris- 
tics of an inflationary boom, it will force 
counteractions that could lead to the boom's 
end. Booms carry within themselves the 
seeds of their own destruction. 

The early warning system is signaling 
now that inflation is only a threat. Our new 
challenge is to keep it only a threat. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Apr. 5, 1964] 
Your Money’s WORTH—WHAT Can Be DONE 
To CURB INFLATION? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

If another wage-price spiral, leading to an 
infiationary boom, becomes a threat as 1964 
rolls on, what could be done to control it? 

The possibility of “moderate” inflation 
reappearing is not to be underestimated. 
The tax cuts are giving the 38-month-old 
business advance new strength. Behind the 
apparent stability of the Government's price 
indexes, small but scattered increases are be- 
ing posted—including wholesale prices of 
both durable and nondurable manufactured 
goods, prices of raw materials and basic 
metals. Fairly impressive wage raises are 
being granted in a number of industries, and 
the crucial auto wage contract could set @ 
new wage pattern above the noninfla- 
tionary” range. A boom atmosphere is ap- 
pearing, fed by and feeding on rising busi- 
ness and consumer spending. 

The fact that industry's investment plans 
indicate rising emphasis on new plants to 
expand production capacity—in contrast to 
investments to modernize old plants—sug- 
gests the slack in idle factory capacity is dis- 
appearing. The fact that the jobless rate 
among married men is down to 3 percent 
suggests that, despite the overall unemploy- 
ment problem, the slack among relatively 
skilled workers is disappearing too. 

This is a background which could lead te 
an inflationary boom. What could be done 
to keep it under control? 

The way to answer this question is first to 
outline briefly what we couldn't and 
wouldn't do, 

Congress wouldn't raise taxes—a tradi- 
tional way to mop up spending money and 
curb an upturn. Tax rates are golng down. 

The administration wouldn't ask for price 
and wage controls. These didn't work even 
during the days of global war and they cer- 
tainly wouldn't work now. 

Nor would there be any attempt at other 
direct controls—such as regulation of install- 
ment credit—and with goods in ample sup- 
ply, there would be no point whatsoever in 
rationing. 

So what? 

1. This administration already is actively 
using the so-called open mouth or jaw- 
bone weapon to talk business and labor 
leaders into restraint. (More elegant terms 
are “exhortation” and “moral suasion.”) 

s an “iffy” weapon at best. 

2. Authorities also are issuing warnings 
against unwise use of credit in the stock and 
mortgage markets and more aggressive ac- 
tions could be taken in these spheres. 

3, A major assist would be a ceiling on Fed- 
eral Government spending while tax collec- 
tions rise to bring the budget into balance. 
Booming business and consumer spending 
obviously cuts the need for rising Govern- 
ment spending to spur the economy. 

4. But the great, most effective weapon 
would be a shift in monetary policy by the 
Federal Reserve System to reduce the avall- 
ability and to raise the cost of credit to bor- 
rowers. The reduced availability would 
make it tougher for all borrowers to get 
funds to finance projects which would fur- 
ther stimulate the economy. The higher 
costs of credit—and interest rates are com- 
paratively high right now—would discourage 
marginal borrowers and eliminate many 
businessmen and consumers from the loan 
market. At the same time, higher interest 
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fates would attract individuals into saving 
more and spending less and this too would 
dampen the boom. 

The Federal Reserve doesn’t want to risk 
aborting the upturn by stepping heavily on 
the credit brakes and the administration 
Certainly doesn’t relish this. But the cen- 
tral bank will act promptly if price and wage 
increases move out of the reasonable range. 

As Reserve Board Chairman William Moc. 

has often put it. “We are always in 
the position of a chaperone who takes away 
the punch when the party is getting going.” 
Today the chaperone is intently watching the 
U.S. economy's “party”—and if we don't be- 
have with restraint, our punch (easy credit) 
Will be taken away from us. 


Zanzibar II— An African Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

ZANZIBAR II—AN Arrican CUBA 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Dar Es SALAAM, TANGANYIKA.—Zanzibar is 
to Africa as Cuba is to Latin America—a 
magnificent staging point for revolution. 
And, as in Cuba, the United States muffed 


than one chance to nip a malevolent 
Srowth in the bud. Our island policies are 
rarely brilliant. 
Cuba, Zanzibar now turns steadily 
dor inspiration. Washington prays 
that President Karume, a stubborn if not 
Pressively intelligent man, will emulate 
— nonalined leaders as Tanganyika's 
yerere, But Karume is almost surely Zangi- 
s 


The real fight will probably come between 
his Pro-Russian and pro-Chinese counselors, 
the latter, headed by the acute Afro- 
halfoaste, Babu, are likely to triumph. 
Babu, who is in China's pay, could conceiv- 
Sbly be handicapped by Arab blood in a 
ly Negro-conscious atmosphere. But he 
Controls the secret police and is playing the 
line with all its racist innuendoes. 

to analbar s revolution commendably seeks 
b hoist living standards, Nevertheless, Ba- 
u Says: After a revolution the public ex- 
One to take extreme measures. It is 
‘tioned to expect the worst. This gives 

One very great latitude.” 
t latitude showed promptly in mass 
murder of Zanzibari Arabs which, strangely, 
l ted no protests from Cairo, Nasser sim- 
Ply shifted his line and started to back the 
new regime. Meanwhile, East Africa’s lead- 

ers are certainly worried, 
e hope to create tolerant nonracial so- 
the based on political nonalinement in 
€ cold war and they fear development of a 
YRamic, racist, Communist center off the 
Coast. Having just seen one Zanzibar coup 
darrored by mutinies as far inland as Ugan- 
ans, Congo border, they have reason for 
ton ty: The chances of African modera- 

grow slimmer as Zanzibar slips left. 

No grandiose mainland plot from Zanzibar 
Phi imminent yet. Sinophile and Russo- 
© Communists still eye each other suspi- 
"Sea there; further appetities will come 


THE BRITISH CHICKEN OUT 
January 12, when unrest erupted, Britain 
Teac 700 British and trusted Kenya troops 
At y to fiy in, but London chickened out. 
ter subsequent mutinies on the mainland, 
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a British carrier was sent here, the uprisings 
were quelled and Zanzibar intervention re- 
considered. Nobody wanted the archaic 
Sultan back, but Karume, who admires 
Nyerere, would surely have accepted such 
support. 

Britain, however, decided on inaction. 
The United States after feverish consulta- 
tions, followed suit. The carrier sailed away. 
All nebulous plans urging intervention have 
failed so far. We now counsel patient resig- 
nation to our East African supporters, wist- 
fully hoping the Negro Karume will euchre 
the halfcaste Communists out. 

Washington seems resigned to follow 
British Fabian leadership. Since Suez, 
Britain has developed understandable dis- 
taste for intervening except to support exist- 
ing order; and Zanzibari order now exists. 
Our own African policy seems obsessed by 
the notion there are no bad people if their 
skin is black. This is lunacy and an insult 
to Africans; surely a Nyerere is preferable to 
a Nkrumah. 

The tide that will someday flow from 
Zanzibar may ultimately prove more dan- 
gerous to U.S. interests than that we imag- 
ine threatens us from Cuba. Zanzibar is 
an admirable base for subversion. Commu- 
nism already has paid agents in key main- 
land positions, particularly in Kenya. It 
has easy access to Tanganyika, a center of 
African nationalist movements, and can aim 
at fertile soll from Mozambique to Southern 
Rhodesia and the Congo. 

From Zanzibar, China preaches the anti- 
white gospel that multiracism is nonsense. 
This also hits the Russians—which Peiping 
doesn’t mind. Those who do mind are the 
decent, generous leaders of East Africa who 
seek to build neutral, nonracial societies, en- 
tirely isolated from the cold war. They 
have been promised our sympathy, aid and 
support; they have received sympathy and 
a little aid. 

China is on to a good thing in Zanzibar. 
Racism smolders among Africa's masses and 
the Chinese know how to fan it. Now that 
Washington has seemingly dropped all 
thought of intervening for its friends, 
Pelping's sole problem is controlling its 
Zanzibari agents; the old Tammany for- 
mula—keep a man honest; an honest man 
stays bought. 


Panama Canal: New Record in February 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on March 9, 1964, un- 
der the title, “Panama Canal: Focus of 
Power Politics,” and in a statement on 
March 11, on “Panama Canal: Formula 
for Future Canal Policy,” I dealt at 
length with basic canal questions and 
proposed a plan of action for our Gov- 
ernment for meeting the problems in- 
volved. 

That the time is now approaching 
when adequate means must be provided 
for making the necessary evaluations of 
various canal proposals now being urged 
is emphasized by the new records in 
transits of the Panama Canal. In this 
connection, an informative article on the 
traffic for February 1964 by Ralph K. 
Skinner, experienced special correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor now 
resident on the isthmus follows: 
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PANAMA CANAL PROSPERS 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

BALBOA, C.Z.—The Panama Canal set a new 
record in February for total transits in 1 day 
or 1 week. If March continues at the present 
rate, another monthly record will result. 

This proves that the impasse in United 
States-Panama relations existing since Jan- 
uary 10 has not affected the operations of the 
Panama Canal. 

One day in February, 47 oceangoing ships 
transited from ocean to ocean, a new record 
for any single day since the waterway opened 
on August 15, 1914. 

During 1 week, 284 oceangoing ships 
transited. 

Not included in these figures are many 
coastwise banana boats, fishing craft, and 
small pleasure boats using the Panama 
Canal. 

IMPROVEMENT SEEN 

Capt. M. J. Prince, marine director of the 
Panama Canal, is very pleased by another 
statistic. The average time per ship spent 
in Canal Zone waters for the first 8 months 
of this fiscal year was 13.7 hours. During fis- 
cal 1962 and 1963 the time was more than 15 
hours. 

This proves that operating efficiency is im- 
proving during a period of traffic, 
Aiding the speedup is an improved system of 
handling superships in the lock chambers. 

More and more superships are using the 
canal. In the week the record was set, 49 
ships were given “clear-cut” handling, which 
means only single-lane traffic was allowed 
while they were passing through the 8 miles 
of Gaillard Cut. Handling of clear-cuts re- 
quires expert scheduling to prevent holding 
up other ships. 

The San Juan Prospector, the biggest com- 
mercial cargo ship ever to transit, sped 
through the Panama Canal in 10% hours 
on January 22. This correspondent was 
aboard for part of the transit. 

The 835-foot supership, usable inter- 
changeably as an ore carrier or a tanker, had 
a. beam of 106 feet, which required perfect 
handling through the 110-foot-wide lock 
chambers. Panama Canal personnel take 
these giant ships in stride but it is a shoe- 
horn operation, viewed from any angle. 

REQUIREMENTS SKETCHED 

Capable of carrying 69,000 tons of iron ore 
or oil, the fully loaded San Juan Prospector 
requires a draft of nearly 45 feet. At the 
maximum draft permitted by the Panama 
Canal, the ship could carry only 31,000 tons 
through the waterway—half its normal ca- 
pacity. Thus the “big ditch” is not up to 
the San Juan Prospector's needs when it is 
fully loaded. 

This was no problem in January, since the 
ship was in ballast and took the cheaper 72- 
cent ballast rate per Panama Canal measure- 


purpose ship paid tolls over $27,000 for 

the 10% -hour transit. 
In fairness to the Panama Canal, it should 
be mentioned that many ships such as the 


accommodate them and are not intended to 
enter all harbors or use all canals. 


Mr. Wilson Strikes Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
accustomed to dealing with money in 
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moving van quantities here in the Con- 
gress. When a Member of Congress 
goes to the length of proving the waste 
of items as small as a rubber eraser, then 
it can be easily understood by every citi- 
zen of this Nation. 

'This is what was accomplished recent- 
ly by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana, Representative EARL WILSON, 
when he started a personal investigation 
into the buying policies of the Navy Pur- 
chasing Office. 

What the gentleman from Indiana, 
Representative Witson uncovered at 
the Navy Purchasing Office is a shocking 
indictment of the buying policies of some 
elements of our Defense Establishment. 
The grains of sand he has documented 
are but a small part of a mountain of 
waste. 

The Richmond-News Leader editori- 
ally complimented the gentleman from 
Indiana, Representative Witson, for his 
fight against waste in an editorial en- 
titled Mr. Wrtson Strikes Again.” 

I include the editorial at this point 
and commend it to my colleagues: 

Ma. WILSON STRIKES AGAIN 

After zeroing in on some improper pro- 
cedures in awarding contracts for Air Force 
equipment (editorial, Dec. 16), Congress- 
man WIr. som of Indiana sets his sights 
on the Navy. His general target was the 
Navy Purchasing Office, his specific target 
Miss Estelle Wolfe, former office services 
branch head, in charge of providing the 
NPO with office supplies. These supplies are 
ordered on a 3-months’ basis to serve the 
needs of the 100 employees of the Office. 

Last year the NPO said it needed four new 
electric staplers. These staplers, if pur- 
chased from the Federal Supply Schedule 
would cost between $22 and $24. Miss Wolfe 
bought not 4, but 24, staplers from a private 
jobber, without competitive bids, for $44.75 
each. Later it was found that 15 electric 
staplers were stored unused in the NPO 

In 1962, Miss Wolfe also bought four new 
copying machines, at $895 each. The total 
purchase came to about $5,000, including 
copypaper and materials. At that time, the 
NPO had an extreme overstock of copypaper 
on hand that could be used only in the old 
machines. An NPO employee happened to 
catch this blunder, and saved the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars by taking action to make 
the company take back the new copying 
machines, 

Mr. WLsoN also cited the following items 
as examples of overstocked supplies: 2,952 
erasers; 5,000 boxes of carbon paper, totaling 
500,000 sheets; 3,000 staple removers; 3,888 
ballpoint pens; 4,668 ballpoint pen refills; 
$5,000 overstock of copying machine paper; 
2,710 boxes of paperclips; a 3 years’ supply of 
stationery; 395 stamp pads; 540 rolls of pres- 
sure-sensitive tape; 88 rolls of masking tape; 
40 plastic brief cases; 2,358 rolls of cellophane 
tape—240,000 feet; 70 food-handling aprons; 
32 cartons of rubber bands; 23 gross of chalk; 
16,000 index cards; 100 dozen pencils; 91 
pencil sharpeners; 140 boxes of gummed 
labels; 131 boxes of index tabs; and 30 pairs 
of gloves. 

Mr. Wiso found it Incredible that all 
these supplies were to be used by 100 people 
in a period of 3 months. He did a little 
digging into the reason for this overstocking, 
with the help of an NPO employee. He found 
that the items had been purchased from a 
company named Visual Systems, Inc,, headed 
by Edgerton Smith. Mr. Witson found fur- 
ther that Miss Wolfe and Mr. Smith are old 
friends, with business relations dating back 
to 1957. When Mr. Smith formed his own 
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company in 1960, Miss Wolfe placed a blanket 
purchase order with him. 

Congressman Wiison has placed all his 
evidence with the Comptroller General, re- 
questing a complete investigation by the 
General Accounting Office. We hope that 
the GAO report will contain not only the 
facts of the case, but an explanation of how 
such a gross mishandling of taxpayers’ funds 
was allowed in the first place. Such a report 
could have the desirable effect of training 
additional guns on wasteful purchasing pro- 
cedures within the Defense Establishment. 


Rey. Joseph B. Collins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker on last 
Thursday evening, April 2, 1964, I 
attended the banquet at the Madison 
Hotel in Washington, honoring Father 
Joseph B. Collins, national director of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

A great number of church dignitaries 
and leaders from Washington and other 
sections of the country were present 
honoring Father Collins for his long years 
of outstanding devotion in the cause of 
religious education in our country. 

Father Collins has been an instructor 
at Catholic University for over 30 years. 
He has also served as national director 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine for a long period of time. 

On Thursday evening he was awarded 
the Cross for Church and Pontiff by 
Pope Paul VI “For Notable and Distin- 
guished Service“ for his outstanding 
leadership and great accomplishments in 
the expansion of religious education. 

The following is the response made by 
Father Collins after receiving his award: 

RESPONSE BY REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS 

Your excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, 
after listening to ali that has been said, one 
cannot but feel that some kindly Boswell 
has been busy gathering glowing details on 
the life and work of the director of the Na- 
tional Center. I think it was Xenophon who 
said there is no sound more pleasing than 
one’s own praise. It is all the more true 
when the words of praise are sprinkled with 
a great amount of charity or at least with 
more than a modicum of exaggeration. 

I am of course deeply grateful for the 
award that is presented to us this evening 
and for the generous and kind citation. But 
in a true sense they are marks of benevolent 
and courteous recognition of the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
United States, on the part of the holy 
father and of the sacred congregation of the 
council, in whose special charge is the CCD 
throughout the world. 

To all of you who have come here this 
evening to do us honor, my deep and sincere 
thanks 


We appreciate the presence here of the 
heads of the various departments of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, who 
after a hard day's work in your offices have 
left your homes and firesides to be with us. 
Thanks to the priest members of the staff 
of the NCWC—our confreres and brother 
priests—need more be said? 

Our thanks too to the administrative offi- 
cers of the Catholic University for being 
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with us: Father Arand, president of Divinity 
College, Father McCormick, rector of 
Theological College, Msgr. Ryan, dean of the 
school of philosophy, Father Sloyan, head 
of the department of religious education, 
Monsignor Skeen and Father Hartman, pro- 
fessor of Scripture, two of the scholars work- 
ing on the confraternity translation of the 
Bible. A very grateful welcome to Father 
James Gillen, able director of the CCD in the 
archdiocese of Washington. Also, many 
thanks to our many friends from the city 
and from outside Washington for coming to 
help us celebrate this happy occasion. 

I am especially happy and grateful for the 
presence of so many members of the bishops’ 
committee of the CCD. They have been at- 
tending meetings all day; they have paid 
thelr respects to the apostolic delegate this 
very evening, and now they grace this oc- 
casion as another testimony of their unfail- 
ing interest in the confraternity and its na- 
tional center, which is so close to their 
hearts. 

I am very grateful to Bishop Fitzgerald, 
my own ordinary of the diocese of Winona, 
for coming here to honor a priest of his 
diocese, and to show his interest in the con- 
fraternity which has been fruitfully organ- 
ized in the diocese of Winona for many years. 

I have also a letter from Father McDonald, 
provincial of the Sulpician Fathers, in which 
he regrets that he could not be present this 
evening. He is leaving for Paris for a meet- 
ing with the superior general. “You have 
our sincerest tulations upon the 
honor,” he writes. “It is not only an honor 
to you but to the Sulpicians. We are very 
grateful to Bishop Greco for his kindness.” 
You will not mind a tiny word of explana- 
tion to some of you who may not know that 
all Sulpicians are diocesan priests; that they 
are admitted to the society only after ordina- 
tion. They are engaged solely in the work 
of training priests for the diocesan ministry 
in minor and major seminaries. - 

I am, however, anxious that the kind words 
of Monsignor Tanner and Bishop Greco di- 
rected to Miss Quinn and myself be shared 
by the staff of the National Center, All that 
has been said applies equally to them. We 
work as a team. But it is in the nature of 
things that those who really do most of the 
work receive least of the credit. The daily 
routine of our office and the numberless 
tasks that are carried out with promptness 
and efficiency is due solely to the industry 
and spirit of charity and dedication of each 
one of the members of our staff. 

This goes for Father Neighbor, our ener- 
getic and genial associate director; to Miss 
Quinn, who happily shares with me the 
courteous gesture of benevolence signified by 
the award; to Father Gree of the 
Paulist Fathers, our well-traveled director of 
the Apostolate of Good Will and himself an 
apostle of Christian unity; to Father Alan 
Smith, Dominican Father, our Scripture 
scholar and editor of publications; to the two 
Sisters, Sister Mary Janaan, O.S.F. and Sister 
Margaret Eugene, OP., who joined our staff 
2 years ago (the first in the history of the 
CCD), and to each and every one of the 
devoted and efficient lay workers, whose work, 
if not their names, is known in every part of 
the country where the CCD Is operating to- 
day. They are: Miss Irene Hunt, Miss Suz- 
anne Lamoureux, Miss Marie Knisley, Mrs. 
Doris Andresen, and Miss Helen T. Quinn, nor 
must I forget our faithful typist and Howard 
University student, Mr. Paul Young. 

My deep thanks to Monsignor Tanner for 
acting as master of ceremony for this happy 
event, and for his overly kind words. He is 
our benign superior at the NOWO, and his 
presence with us despite so many calls on his 
time during these busy days is another evi- 
dence of his love for the CCD which goes back 
to the years when he was closely associated 
with the confraternity in Milwaukee. 
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I purposely reserve my final word of thanks 
to our beloved Bishop Greco. He has made 
this award possible. Through his thoughtful 
kindness, and at his request this public 
testimony to the national center and its staff 
has been arranged. Bishop Greco has been a 
Member of the bishops’ committee since 
1950, and its chairman since 1959. 

This is an optimum opportunity to state 
for the record that Bishop Greco has been 
during these years our counselor, guide, and 
friend. Besides the many tasks that are 
his as chief pastor of a busy diocese “with 
the cares of all the churches" close to his 

„he is a member of a key commission 
Of the Second Vatican Council which neces- 
Sitates many trips to Rome, he is supreme 
chaplain of the Knights of Columbus, never- 
theless, he takes time to make frequent 
Visits to the national center, he is in prac- 
tical continuous communication with us, 
as problems and questions of national im- 
Port for the CCD arise. On top of this, he 

traveled literally thousands of miles, 
all at his own expense, to attend and speak 
at diocesan and national meetings of the 
Confraternity in every part of the country. 
Next week he will be in Seattle for the an- 
nual meeting of the diocesan directors, and 
the following month will see him in Salt 

City for the annual meeting of the 
National Lay Committee of the CCD. Hence 

even this partial accounting of all that 
Bishop Greco means to us, how right and 
Just is this expression of our affectionate 
appreciation and gratitude. 

Were I to stop here abruptly in expressing 
dur thanks to all who contribute so faith- 
Tully to the work of the national center, I 
Would be guilty of grave injustice. The 
Commendatory citation that Bishop Greco 

read declares that in this great work 

ot the confraternity full honor and praise 

must be given to their excellencies, the 

es of the country, and particularly 

to the Bishops’ Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine.” 

November 7 of this year will mark the 
30th anniversary of the appointment of a 
Committee of bishops for the confraternity 
by the American bishops assembled for their 
annual meeting in Washington. This was 
& historic event not only for the CCD but 
also for the church in America, for from 
the Episcopal Committee of the CCD the 
Confraternity as we know it today came into 
being in this country, Under the direct 
Supervision and guidance of this committee, 
the CCD has grown to the extent that today 
it is looked upon as a model for the con- 
fraternities that have been and are now 
being organized in all parts of the world. 

The original bishops’ committee of the 
CCD in 1934 comprised only three members: 
Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, Archbishop 

Olas of Cincinnati, and Bishop O Hara 
then of Great Falls, as chairman. In the 
following May 1935, the national center of 
the CCD was formally established at the 

dquarters of the NCWC in Washington. 
Its first director was Father Augustine 
Walsh, Order of St. Benedict, of the faculty 
Of Catholic University, with Miss Miriam 
Marks as executive secretary, who was to 
her work of self-sacrificing devotion 
and zeal that ended only with her untimely 
umess and death in 1961. 

Today the bishops’ committee numbers 
13 members, of whom Bishop Russell of 
Richmond and Bishop O'Connor of Spring- 
field, Hl., are the latest members, having 

appointed by the American hierarchy 
their meeting in Rome last year. The 
ishops of the CCD committee are thus en- 
by the American bishops with the 

and development of the CCD. In 

the words of the original petition to the 
teas bishops to establish the commit- 
Its purpose is “to direct and coordinate 
work of the national center of the con- 
ternity and to give national scope and au- 
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thority to the confraternity in the United 
States.“ Today the entire country is di- 
vided into 12 regions, each with a member 
of the committee at the head of his par- 
ticular region to assist the local bishops and 
diocesan directors in promoting and develop- 
ing the CCD in that territory. A number 
of the bishops act as moderators of certain 
areas of activity, such as the major seminary 
committee under Bishop O'Connor, the 
Latin American relations with the CCD is 
under Archbishop Lucey, and the catechism 
is in the special interest of Archbishop Me- 
Gucken. Normally, when the Vatican Coun- 
cil is not in session, the members of the 
bishops’ committee take part in regional 
and diocesan congresses, and priests’ insti- 
tutes that occur in their particular regions. 
They are moreover the intimate advisers 
and collaborators of Bishop Greco, the 
chairman; they meet with him each year 
to review the report of the national center 
and to make suggestions and plans for the 
tarflung operations of the CCD in the years 
ahead. 

This is the first time that we have had the 
opportunity to express publicly to the bish- 
ops of the CCD committee our appreciation 
for their unfailing interest and their cour- 
teous attention to even our least needs for 
our work, and all done with a wise direction 
that can come only from their experience and 
grace of state. 

The aim of the bishops’ committee and of 
its national center is to bring the CCD to 
its full potential. They have no coercive 
power; their authority is the authority of ex- 
perience and good will, The CCD is as effec- 
tive in practical operation as the local ordi- 
naries and pastors make it. Hence, one can- 
not make a universal statement about the 
CCD: that it should do this or it is failing 
in that. One must first know the CCD: its 
potential—all that it is capable of doing— 
and then what is the actual situation in 
every place. 

Today the confraternity goes hand in hand 
with the Catholic schools to provide a full 
Christian formation to all our Catholic chil- 
dren and youth. The ideal, expressed in the 
CCD manual for the past 30 years is “every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school.” So also 
during the present supreme crisis for the 
Catholic school system, the CCD strives to 
offer those attending public schools (who 
have always numbered more than half of our 
elementary pupils and some 80 percent of 
our high school students) that religious 
training which is their just due. The con- 
fraternity schools cannot succeed in their 
allotted task of preparing our future par- 
ents and citizens unless they are adequately 
financed and staffed with dedicated teachers 
who are fully trained. 

In the new era that is opening up for the 
lay apostolate, the CCD will come into its 
own not only in this country but all over the 
world. All signs point to it. Into the wait- 
ing, eager hands of the laity, the CCD is a 
further and final fulfillment of the divine 
commission given to the Apostles: “Go, 
teach.” 


Rockefeller Warns of Inflationary Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent speech, Goy. Nelson Rockefeller, of 
New York, has called attention to the 
serious inflationary risks inherent in the 
administration’s overall economic strate- 
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gy. He points to the danger of overheat- 
ing the economy in 1964 followed by a 
postelection cooloff in 1965. As a mem- 
ber of the minority of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, which has come to es- 
sentially the same conclusions with re- 
gard to the economic outlook, I was par- 
ticularly gratified to note the position 
taken by the Governor. 

The speech also is noteworthy for the 
10 points offered by the Governor as a 
means of accelerating growth and con- 
tributing to the Nation's economic 
strength. 

Excerrrs or REMARKS BY Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
THE ANNUAL INSTALLATION DINNER, CON- 
corp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CONCORD, 
CALIF., WEDNESDAY, Marcy 11, 1964 


Creative free enterprise is the vital key to 
the American economy. We must rely upon 
it for economic growth and for the 20 million 
new jobs we need in the next 5 years: 

1. To meet the problems of 4%½ million un- 
employed. 

2. To meet the needs of 2 million men and 
women who are replaced each year because 
of automation and advancing technology. 

3. To fulfill the hopes and aspirations of 
young men and women entering the labor 
market from our schools and colleges in rec- 
ord numbers. For example, 2.6 million young 
Americans reached their 18th birthday in 
1960, but 3.8 million will reach their 18th 
birthday next year—a 50-percent increase in 
5 years. 

An estimated 2.1 million new jobs will be 
needed right here in California. 

This means one-third more new jobs must 
be provided in the next 5 years than in the 
past 5 years when 1.6 million new jobs were 
added. 

California has led the Nation in the rate 
of increase in new jobs. Employment here 
in the past 5 years averaged an increase of 
214 percent yearly, while the Nation averaged 
1 percent. However, California will need to 
increase employment at a rate of more than 
3 percent annually to solve its employment 
problem of the next half decade. 

But California's growth is dependent vital- 
ly on national growth and this means the 
National economy must grow at an ac- 
celerated rate if California is going to be 
able to reach its potential. 

Prankly, we're not achieving our economic 
goals despite the promises of the Democratic 
administration dating from the campaign of 
1960; despite massive Federal spending 
which has reached an alltime high—higher 
than World War II; and despite 3 years of 
Federal deficits totaling over $20 billion 
with another $5 billion in prospect. 

We should not be misled by the election 
year economics of the Johnson administra- 
tion with its bookkeeping gimmicks and fiscal 
fantasies. 

Here's the kind of gimmick used: 

Large amounts of 1965 expenditures are 
pushed back into the 1964 budget year, paint- 
ing an inaccurate picture of spending cuts 
claimed for 1965. 

Sales of assets—$2.3 billion of them—are 
treated as “savings.” 

After more than 2 years, the administra- 
tion has finally produced a tax cut—long 
overdue—to stimulate the economy, but 
many taxpayers’ withholding has been cut 
below the amount of their tax liability for 
this election year. Next April 15, they will 
have the privilege of paying back $1.5 billion 
of the $8 billion cut which they thought they 
got this year. 

Taken together, the fiscal and monetary 
policies of the Johnson administration are 
set for maximum impact around the election 
this year without regard to potential devel- 
opments next year. 


` 
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There is danger that these policies will pro- 
duce an overheated economy in 1964 followed 
by a postelection cooloff in 1965. 

This November focused program is being 
undertaken at the very serious risk that in- 
fiation will be the outcome, rather than 
sound growth. Coming at a time when our 
international balance-of-payments position 
remains precarious, inflation could have 
grave consequences not only for our own 
economy but also for the financial structure 
of the whole free world. It could, in fact, 
lead to a downturn in our economy in 1965— 
which is exactly what we seek to avoid by a 
tax reduction in 1964. 

This Nation must have balanced program 
to achieve faster growth without inflation. 
Such a program must be based upon our 
creative free enterprise system. It must take 
into account all of the elements which con- 
tribute to and produce economic growth, for 
example: 

1. Added encouragement to research and 
development through more rapid tax write- 
offs for this purpose. A good example is New 
York State’s provision of a 1-year writeoff 
for research and development investment. 

2. Scientific information developed from 
Government-sponsored programs should be 
communicated to the private sector of the 
economy to spur growth. 

3. Strengthening the capacity of our edu- 
cation system at all levels. 

4. Elimination of barriers to equal oppor- 
tunity. 

5. Special incentives for small business. 

6. Reoriented farm programs. 

7. A coordinated national transportation 
policy. 

8. Maximizing the flow of private enter- 
prise capital into rebuilding urban centers. 

9. Better means of bringing jobs and peo- 
ple together through better exchange of in- 
formation and steps to increase labor mo- 
bility. 

10. Holding the line on Federal spending, 

the Federal budget by the fiscal 
year beginning 1967, and restoring fiscal in- 
tegrity to the Federal Government. 

To meet the Nation's needs at home and 
abroad, it is essential to have leadership in 
Washington that understands the free enter- 
prise system, has faith in the free enterprise 
system, and knows how to encourage the free 
enterprise system. 

The so-called war on poverty will not be 
won by making America the arsenal of bu- 
reaucracy as proposed by President Johnson. 
It will not be won by fiscal fantasies or 
budget gimmicks. 

Political manipulation of the economy is 
no substitute for a dynamic free enterprise 
economy functioning at its true potential 
under Government policies that look beyond 
the next election to the interests of the next 
generation, 


Erwin and Taeko Wong Peace Corps 
: Volunteers in British Honduras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to outstanding 
contributions being made to the Peace 
Corps program in its aid to underdevel- 
oped areas by two well-known constitu- 
ents of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Wong, 
of Honolulu. The unselfish devotion 
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displayed by this public-spirited couple 
in improving the life of their fellow men 
in other parts of the world, at great sac- 
rifice to themselves, is only a small in- 
dication of how the citizens of the newest 
State in the Union are meeting their 
obligations and responsibilities, not only 
as Amercan citizens but as citizens of 
the world. 


Those who feel that the image of 
America has been somewhat tarnished in 
recent years may take heart in the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
March 1964 issue of the Peace Corps 
Volunteer: 


Hawa COUPLE Wins THANKS FOR “REVOLU- 
TION IN SCHOOL” 


A volunteer couple from Hawaii have been 
credited by a British Honduras government 
official with causing “the beginning of a revy- 
olution in our primary schools.” 

Erwin and Taeko Wong, from Honolulu, 
who have been in the small British colony in 
Central America since August 1962, were 
commended for their work in Corozal, in the 
far north of the country. There they worked 
for 5 weeks in many village schools of the 
district, helping both teachers and children 
with native crafts. 


At an arts-and-crafts exhibit held in a 
Corozal school, Jesus Ken, Corozal south di- 
vision representative, said, “Native crafts 
have been dying with the older generation, 
because the schools have been emphasizing 
academic subjects. Although there was 
nothing wrong with this, practical subjects 
such as handicrafts, woodwork, and home 
economics have a rightful place in the pri- 
mary schools’ curriculum.” 

He noted that the exhibits on display were 
made entirely from materials obtained in the 
bush, and that the work could be sold for 
cash, Thanking the Wongs, under whose di- 
rection the children started their handwork, 
Ken said he hoped teachers of the area would 
push ahead in the field of handicraft. The 
Wongs’ stay in the district was extended by 
request of the government's education office, 
which also asked for the exhibition. 

The Wongs, who are in the country with 
25 other volunteers as members of a teacher 
training, primary, secondary, and voca- 
tional education projects, traveled to Mexico 
during their Christmas vacation to learn as 
apprentices the methods of g and 
firing special clays they gathered from various 
districts of British Honduras. They hope to 
introduce a pottery industry in remote areas 
of the country. 

From tests made by experts in Mexico, 
they learned that clay found in the Cayo 
district, in the west-central portion of the 
country near Guatemala, is of excellent 
physical and chemical property. They hope 
to work this discovery into their arts-and- 
crafts program. 

Before joining the Peace Corps, Wong 
served as principal of a 40-teacher Honolulu 
elementary school for 8 years; previously, he 
had been a teacher since 1930. He holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in education 
from the University of Hawail, and has done 
graduate work at Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, the University of Colorado, 
and the University of Michigan. He has 
been a board member of the Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Association, and served as president 
for 2 years of the Lanai Education Associa- 
tion in Honolulu. 

His wife, Taeko, was a Honolulu junior 
high school teacher of French and art before 
their Peace Corps work, and holds bachelor's 
and master's degrees from Columbia Unli- 
versity in art and education. She has 
studied in Paris and Brussels, and has worked 
in Japan as a teacher of English, 
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Victory Needed in Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the San Diego Union entitled 
“Victory Needed in Cold War“: 

Victory NEEDED IN Coup Wan: PATIENCE 

BEGETS PROBLEMS 


President Johnson says a nuclear war is 
impossible and we must seek reasoned agree- 
ment instead of ready aggression. He coun- 
sels patience. 

His remarks followed those of Secretary of 
State Rusk who almost angrily called critics 
of our foreign policy quitters who “would 
quit the struggle by letting down our de- 
fenses, by gutting our foreign-aid programs, 
by leaving the United Nations.” 

Now comes Senator J, WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee but a maverick as con- 
cerns the administration's foreign policy. 

In a major speech he has recommended a 
line of retreat. He asks revision of the Canal 
Zone Treaty with Panama and recognition of 
the Communist regime in Cuba. 

Will Mr. Rusk also describe Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT as a “quitter?” If so, he will hasten 
the plunge of his own party into the fatal 
split for which it is headed. 

Secretary Rusk contended the “world strug- 
gle is going well from our viewpoint.” How- 
ever, Walter Lippmann, columnist, one of 
the principal defenders of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, and a spokesman for 
the liberals, wrote in a recent article: 

“The fact is that on all the continents all 
sorts of things are happening to which this 
country is very much opposed, The Grand 
Design in Europe,’ the Alliance for Progress 
in this hemisphere, the containment of Red 
China, the war in Southeast Asia, Cyprus, 
Zanzibar, Gabon and whatnot—in none of 
these places are we prevailing.” 

He agrees with Mr. Johnson that we no 
longer are living in the kind of a world in 
which we can order things our way or resort 
to some military action. 4 

We agree with that. But, if military 
threats or actions no longer can be the de- 
termining factors of leadership, what is to 
take the place of force? 

No one expects a nuclear war. But does 
that mean we must now ride the tide, and 
wait and hope? The Communist world is 
busy pushing waves of revolution and sub- 
version, and despite the claims of Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Rusk, our great designs are go- 
ing awry all around the world. 

There are those among us who want a 
change of direction and effort and not a 
further retreat as urged by Senator For- 
BRIGHT, and it is no answer to gather up all 
of the alternatives that might have been 
suggested from various quarters, and make 
a generalization that everybody opposing 
the administration's foreign policy is a quit- 
ter. 

As far as we can see, the situation is the 
other way around. Republicans opposing 
the administration's policy want action, not 
patience, to reverse the tide running against 
the free world. 

Our course must be in the vigor of lead- 
ership and in the resolute manner in which 
we counter the moves of communism. 

We don’t believe that most people want 
to abandon foreign aid, or even abruptly 
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leave the United Nations, but they do be- 

that such weapons as are at our dis- 
posal ought to be used more effectively 
against our enemies. 

It isn't enough just to ask members of our 
various alliances how to work ourselves out 
of our difficulties. Somewhere along the 
line we must act. 

critics of the administration's 
Policy don't want to quit the cold war. 
They want to win it. 


Gitmo Grows More Vital Every Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the article which ap- 
beared in the Miami News, on Wednes- 
day, February 12, 1964, concerning the 
Vital importance of our naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay. This article was writ- 
ten by a distinguished retired Marine 
Corps general, Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 
Who is known by many of us. He is an 
authority in his field and I believe the 
article he has written should be read 

every American citizen. 

The article follows: 

Grrmo Grows More Vrral. Every Dar 

(Nore—The author, director of national 
Security and foreign affairs for the Veterans 
Of Foreign Wars, has served in Guantanamo 
With the Marines, has been assistant to the 

tary of Defense for legislative affairs 
Under Secretary Thomas 8. Gates, Jr., and 
48 the author of “History of the Military 
Stan.“ a standard text in staff colleges 
around the world.) 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired) 

Wasuincton—It was inevitable that 
Guantanamo would become the focal point 
A the Communist-generated trouble in the 
Caribbean. Ever since the Russian takeover 
Of Cuba, the keener U.S. strategists have 
Warned that Guantanamo Bay was a major 
Red target 


Why? Because our base there is one of 
the most strategically located in the world. 
+5 has been far too much careless talk 
10 the effect that our base at Guantanamo 

Outdated and not as important as it once 


importance: First, the So- 
Mod Union's conquest of Cuba; second, the 
submarine fleet, by far the world’s 


the U.S. standpoint, a Red Cuba 
Makes our hold on Guantanamo imperative. 
ina are some examples: Guantanamo dom- 
8 tes the Caribbean. Since Castro took 
RE Cuba for the Soviet Union, the Carib- 
an is no longer “an American lake.” Our 
tinued control of Guantanamo is neces- 


1 keep it from becoming a “Russian 


Naval Strategists point out that when the 
Semm Uunists went after Cuba, they knew 
in t they were doing strategically. Cuba is, 

many ways, the strategic heart of the 
Americas, 


V; directly astride the Atlantic 
Tt Is in between North and South America. 


a position, if unchecked, to control 
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the Atlantic traffic to and from the Panama 
Canal. And, what is often forgotten, Cuba 
geographically dominates the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Control of Guantanamo is necessary for 
U.S. policing and protection of the Wind- 
ward Passage. This is the 50-mile-wide strip 
of water between the eastern end of Cuba 
and Haiti. It is the “watergate” through 
which funnels much of the shipping between 
the Atlantic into the Caribbean and to the 
Panama Canal, 

Communist control of the Windward Pas- 
sage would go far toward sealing, in war, the 
northern entrances to the Caribbean area 
against U.S. and free-world shipping. 

Red strategists have carefully studied Ger- 
man U-boat -tactics in World War II, and 
know that the Nazi wolfpacks“ sunk a 
huge allied tonnage in the Windward Pass- 
age Narrows. 

Red control of the passage would dovetall 
neatly into employment of Russian sub- 
marine forces in war or “high temperature” 
crisis. 

U.S. antisubmarine units, air and surface, 
based at Guantanamo Bay, virtually on the 
southern coast of the passage, would break 
up any monopoly of the passage. 

BLOCK TO TAKEOVERS 


Also Guantanamo’s location helps block 
Castro's efforts to move into Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. A Castro takeover 
there would outflank our bases in Puerto 
Rico. Were this to happen, the strategic 
position of the United States in the Carib- 
bean would be irreparably fragmented, 

Continuing Communist subversion in the 
Caribbean and Latin America increases rath- 
er than diminishes the value of Guan- 
tanamo Bay by emphasizing its central po- 
sition, Navy-Marine “ready forces," if based 
in Guantanamo, would be but a short voy- 
age from Communist-created hotspots. 

For instance, the value gf Guantanamo 
Bay as a base in the Caribbean area was 
well demonstrated when President Eisen- 
hower ordered a naval patrol between Cas- 
tro’s Cuba and the mainland during the 
Honduran crisis. 

Guantanamo was even more conveniently 
positioned when President Kennedy put 2d 
Fleet units between Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic to prevent Castro from moving 
in during the upheaval following the assas- 
sination of Trujillo. 

It would be impossible to duplicate Guan- 
tanamo as a base for stationing “on-call” 
Navy-Marine forces for quick movement to 
the political “brush fires” Castro's agents are 
lighting throughout the area. 

If the United States were forced out of 
Guantanamo Bay, the loss in terms of our 
strategic requirements would be tremendous. 
But, what is often overlooked, the damage 
to our national security would not be limit- 
ed to losing what we must have. Rather, 
the damage would be vastly compounded by 
Guantanamo's value as a Communist base. 

One of the difficulties facing Khrushchey's 
naval strategists is the lack of submarine 
bases beyond the territorial waters of the 
Soviet Union. Without such bases the Rus- 
sian subs have to spend a large portion of 
operating time cruising to and from Soviet 
ports and their assigned patrol areas. 

INTO AMERICAN WATERS 

Availability of Guantanamo Bay as a Rus- 
sian submarine base would have the effect, 
by cutting down traveltime to the Carib- 
bean, of increasing the efficiency of Russian 
submarine deployment. Mathematically it 
would mean that the Kremlin could keep far 
more submarines in American waters. 

From the standpoint of U.S. defense, it 
would make little difference whether the 
Russian submarines officially few the ham- 
mer and sickle or operated under the fiction 
of Cuban control. The threat to the Ameri- 
ca’s would be just as great. 

Naval strategists say that If the United 
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States were to abandon Guantanamo, when 
the last U.S. ship sailed out, the first Rus- 
sian sub would sall in. It would, they add, 
be but a short time before Russian on Cuban 
subs (both Russian made with Russian 
crews) would be routinely patrolling the 
eastern and gulf coasts of the United States. 

In addition to its key location and stra- 
tegic role, Guantanamo has a day-to-day 
value in terms of naval efficiency. It is the 
principal training base for the US, Atlantic 
Fleet. Each year about half the ships in the 
Atlantic Fleet conduct their training out of 
Guantanamo Bay. This means that in a 2- 
year period the entire fleet uses the base for 
training. 

Navy Officials are quick to point out that 
even as a training base Guantanamo Bay 
would be hard to replace. Off its entrance 18 
deep water, with various temperature levels, 
providing proper training for antisubmarine 
forces. 

Weather seldom interferes with naval ayla- 
tion training for carriers based in Guantana- 
mo. Beaches for small-scale marine land- 
ings are inside the bay, and larger beaches 
are within easy cruising distance. 

OUR TREATY RIGHTS 


As the Communist propaganda guns are 
brought to bear against our position in 
Guantanamo Bay, demands for renegotiation 
of our treaty rights will become more in- 
sistent. It will be the same old claim of im- 
perialism and archaic treaties. 

But it will be difficult to make the charge 
of an outdated treaty stick. True, our origi- 
nal rights stemmed from treaties of 1903-4. 
But with keen foresight those treaties were 
renegotiated and reaffirmed with Ouba by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1934. 


pose a problem for Red propaganda, 

But it probably won't bother the Kremlin 
or Castro. They know how vital Guantana- 
mo Bay is to U.S. security. They also know 
how much it is needed as a Russian subma- 
rine base. They hope to force us out. 


Retirement of Distinguished Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
James W. Crowe, one of the Nation’s 
foremost authorities in the field of voca- 
tional education, will retire in May as 
principal of Chicago Vocational High 
School, which under his administration 
has won national prestige and acclaim. 
He was recently named “man of the 
year” by the South Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce, as related in the news stor- 
les in the Chicago Tribune, Southeast 
Economist and Daily Calumet that I am 
extending my remarks to include. 

The material follows: 


[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Jan. 30, 
1964] 


VocatTional’s PRINCIPAL Is Man or YEAR 


The South Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
has named James W. Crowe, principal of 
Chicago Vocational High School, its “Man 
of the Year.” 

Crowe, of 2217 East 69th Street, was se- 
lected by a committee of chamber members 
for his civic activities. The announcement 
was made by Samuel C. Maragos of 9207 
Yates Boulevard, group president, 
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DUIDE NIRIA JOATE, AE PEPA 
high school, Crowe has been chairman of 
the chamber of commerce Youth and In- 
dustry Week, a program to familiarize high 
school students with occupations in busi- 
ness and industry. 

Before his assignment to the high school, 
Crowe was supervisor of the school board's 
bureau of veterans education and training. 
While supervisor of the city school’s drafting 
department, he wrote a text on drafting now 
used in the public high schools. 

He and his wife, Helen, have a son, Brian, 
who is a senior at Indiana University, An 
older son, Mark, is employed in the Navy 
Department in Washington, D.C. 


From the Chicago Daily Calumet] 
Honors Crowe AS MAN OF THE YEAR 


James W. Crowe, 62, of 2217 East 69th, 
Chicago Vocational principal, has been 
named “Man of the Year” by the South Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce. 

A committee of chamber members selected 
Crowe for his civic activities. 

Crowe, principal for the past 14 years, has 
been chairman of the chamber of commerce 
youth and industry week, a program to fa- 
millarize high school students with occupa- 
tions of business and industry. 

Crowe is past president of the South Chi- 
cago chamber, having served two terms. 

Crowe and his wife, Helen, have a son 
Brian, a senior at Indiana University. Mark, 
an older son, is employed in the Navy De- 
partment in Washington, D.C. 

Crowe was supervisor on the school board's 
bureau of veterans education and training 
before his assignment to CVS. 

He wrote a text on drafting now used by 
public high schools while he was supervis- 
or of the city’s school’s drafting department. 

He is a graduate of Lane Technical High 
School, and Loyola University where he holds 
two degrees—a bachelor of science in educa- 
tion and a master’s degree in education. 

Crowe is a member of Local 10, Carpenters’ 
Union, American Federation of Labor. 

He taught shop and drafting at Lane for 
18 years. He was supervisor of teacher train- 
ing for the U.S, Navy at CVS 1941-42, and 
wrote the text for the course “Principles of 
Trade Teaching.“ 

Crowe was chief of training for War Man- 
power Commission of Metropolitan Chicago 
from 1943 to 1945. 

Crowe also served as: Educational adviser 
for Rehabilitation Commission, Department 
of Ilinois American Legion, 1944-54; past 
treasurer, Illinois Industrial Arts Association; 
principal, CVS High School since 1950; prin- 
cipal, CVS evening school since 1950; presi- 
dent, Illinois Council of Local Administrators 
(industrial education); coordinator, Region 
III. American Industrial Arts Award Compe- 
tition, 1960-61; member, Education Commit- 
tee, Association of Commerce and Industry, 
Chicago. 


From the Southeast Economist] 


CHICAGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL Is 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


James W. Crowe, principal of Chicago Vo- 
cational High School, was named “Man of 
the Year” at the annual awards dinner- 
dance of the South Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce held in the Jovial Club, 9615 
South Commercial Avenue, 

The coveted honor, awarded to outstand- 
ing chamber members, went to Crowe for his 
longtime civic activities in the community, 
including his work during the area's annual 
Youth and Industry Week. The special 
event is held to help young people select 
future careers and advise them of the quali- 
fications and opportunities avallable with 
the aid of business and industrial leaders. 

Crowe, who has been the principal at 
CVS for the past 14 years, is a past president 
of the South Chicago Chamber. Before his 
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assignment at CVS, he was superintendent of 
the bureau of veterans education and 
training of the Chicago public schools. 
Previously, he was supervisor of the draft- 
ing department of the Chicago schools and 
author of a drafting textbook still used at 
vocational schools. 

During World War II he served as Chief 
of Training of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion of Metropolitan Chicago. 

Crowe attended Lane Technical High 
School and holds both a bachelor and mas- 
ters degree in education from Loyola Univer- 
sity. 

He is past president of the Vocational 
School Administrators Association and past 
treasurer of the Illinois Industrial Educa- 
tional Association. 

Attorney Samuel Maragos, president of the 
chamber, said of Crowe: “The choice of the 
man of the year committee was an excellent 
one in naming a high caliber of dedicated 
worker and fine person such as Mr. Crowe.” 

Committee members included Dr. Alvin 
Lieberman, 8148 South Kingston Avenue; 
George Rooney, 2152 East 78th Street, and 
John Siovic, 9234 South Bennett Avenue. 


Corporate Profits and Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in his 
column in the Washington Post on April 
6, Harold B. Dorsey points to an under- 
tone of worry about the possible adverse 
effects on the economy of forthcoming 
wage negotiations. He notes that a mis- 
understanding of corporate profits figures 
might create public support for excessive 
labor demands that would create infla- 
tionary pressures and/or lower profit 
margins. 

Contrary to the commonly held opin- 
ion, corporate profits are just beginning 
to show signs of recovering from the 
subnormal level that has been stultifying 
economic growth for the past 6 years. 
This healthy improvement in corporate 
profits has neither come out of the hide 
of consumers or of labor, according to 
the column. 

As Mr. Dorsey points out, a misunder- 
standing of the corporate profits figures 
that leads to an excessive increase in 
labor costs might very well lead to an 
inflationary boom-and-bust pattern in 
the economy. 

The article follows: 

TRUE IMAGE OF EARNINGS TREND NEEDED 

(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

New York, April 5.—The budget of busi- 
ness news continued favorable last week and 
the stock averages established another new 
record. Nevertheless, one can sense the de- 
velopment of an undertone of worry about 
the possible adverse effects on the economy 
of wage negotiations. 

The concern is not a fear of fair and rea- 
sonable wage adjustments. Rather, it cen- 
ters around the evidence that a misunder- 
Standing of the corporate profits figures 
might create public support for excessive la- 
bor demands that would create inflation 
pressures and/or lower profit margins. 

Inflationary price behavior would restrain 
a rising volume of consumption—both here 
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and abroad—with an adverse effect on em- 
ployment. Lower profit margins would re- 
duce the incentive of business to make the 
capital investments which lead to more and 
better products for consumers and more and 
better jobs for employees. 

The current issue of the First National 
City Bank letter points out: “Because news- 
papers and other accounts play up the news 
of record profits, whether for individual com- 
panies or all corporations, earnings trends 
are easily misinterpreted and are not con- 
sidered in relation to the growth of the 
economy, wage payments, taxes, sales or 
capital investment. Public opinion polls 
have consistently shown that people gen- 
erally have exaggerated notions about how 
large profits actually are.” 

It is much more than a coincidence that 
record corporate earnings are accompanied 
by new records for employment, payrolls, 
sales, and practically all of the broad meas- 
urements of the economy's welfare. The 
good earnings should be looked upon as a 
favorable sign for continuing economic 
growth. It is unfortunate that they are be- 
ing looked upon as a target for labor to 
shoot at. 

For example, the UAW’s Walter Reuther 
has stated that the automobile industry 
could afford to reduce the price of cars by 
$200, give labor a very large increase in 
hourly pay, and still record a satisfactory re- 
turn on its capital investment. If his 
formula were to be applied to one of the 
automobile producers, it would seem likely 
that this company—and the jobs of its 33,000 
employees—could not survive. 

A second producer would certainly operate 
in the red under this formula. The other 
two companies would show such a reduction 
in their earnings that they could not afford 
to make the large capital expenditures 
needed to create more jobs and to maintain 
the efficiency that is so important in this 
mass production business, 

One of the primary reasons why this col- 
umn became so optimistic about the out- 
look for business activity and employment 
last autumn was the evidence that corporate 
profit margins were showing signs of re- 
covering from the subnormal level that had 
been stultifying economic growth for the 
preceding 6 years. The corporate earning 
figures are now justifying that anticipation. 

The First National City Bank letter gives 
a picture of the 15-year downward trend in 
manufacturers’ profits as a percentage of 
sales and capital investment. These meas- 
urements were at subnormal levels from 1957 
through 1963. The figures of 1962 and 1963 
showed a moderate recovery from the lowest 
level in many years. 

There is being created in the mind of 
the public the erroneous impression that this 
moderate recovery is exorbitant and that it 
is coming out of the hides of labor and 
consumers. This image is simply contrary 
to the facts. Prices have been unusually 
stable and the number of people employed 
and weekly payrolls per worker have risen 
to new record levels. 

An attack on business profits conflicts 
with the economic program now being 
espoused by the administration. One of the 
most important objectives of that program 
is to encourage American and foreign capital 
fiow into American enterprise by improving 
the attractiveness of such investments. 

Business analysts and investment man- 
agers are beginning to appraise more care- 
fully the business prospects for 1965, All 
of the foregoing observations are an integral 
part of these calculations. If a misunder- 
standing of the corporate profit figures is 
going to encourage excessive increases in 
labor costs, then we may have an inflationary 
boom-and-bust pattern, If the higher costs 
are to come out of profit margins instead of 
higher prices, then the growth of activity 
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and employment will turn sluggish again as 
& result of disappointing business capital 
expenditures, 


The Critique of Democratic Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
Candid, disturbing, and thought provok- 
ing presentation and anlysis of Amer- 
lea's foreign policy during the Johnson 
and Kennedy administrations was made 
recently in a speech by Dr. Michael Szaz, 
Ph. D., assistant professor of history at 
the Graduate School of St. John's Uni- 
versity. > 

Dr. Szaz’s background in international 
affairs surely qualifies him to make such 
& Comprehensive review. He is the au- 
thor of countless magazine articles on 
World affairs, including a book entitled 

Germany's Eastern Frontiers.” His 


1945,“ will soon be released. 
This speech by Dr. Szaz, whom I do 
personally, was delivered at 
the Wycoff Republican Club in Ridge- 
Wood, N.Y., and came to my attention 


I do not sponsor it in the spirit 

A partisanship, and I do not subscribe 
y to all of its premises and con- 

fautions, but since it analyzes the “bet- 


1 reading. 
include this address in the RECORD 
8 this point, and urge my colleagues to 
ve it their attention: 
Since the fall of 1961, Democratic 


cold war 
—— 
Past ng, Communist unity a thing of the 


— latter as the epitome of peace and 
ty. No action that could distribute 
tranquil 

adovca 


Roste I we do so, Messrs, Stevenson and 
Cétente believe that somehow a worldwide 
and may be attained and free world 
iti the Unist interests sublimated with- 
framework of the United Nations. 


me Wishful thinking could achieve the 


Proac} tic superiors would have ap- 
oa Nee than any other Amer- 

tion tion. Yet their assump- 
taking amin imprecise, often incorrect, mis- 
taco e eee for cause and unwilling to 
Mean to n They know that so would 
indignation defeat in 1964 because of the 
Policy papo An open confession of their 
Sno would create in the Amer- 

- Comn®, the assertion that there is no more 
divigi, st monolith. Yet, the conflicts 
ev from Mao, Hozha from 
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Tito, are consequences of Communist suc- 
cesses and strength. Despite its substan- 
tial power, political and ideological content, 
this conflict would disappear once the ad- 
versaries were faced with any real danger 
from the, West. Khrushchev, Pravda, and 
its Peiping dally equivalent all bear me out 
on this. 

A perusal of the American press, even of 
the New York Times, will, however, show 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict became & seri- 
ous problem to Western unity as well. Not 
that it had to become one. Unified Western 
and Japanese policies could have greatly ag- 
gravated preexisting Communist difficulties. 
This could have checked Communist designs, 
as a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. The Western powers could have used 
the conflict for a daring political-economic 
thrust into Eastern Europe in order to widen 
the gap between the Russian and local Com- 
munist leaders. For, faced with the un- 
pleasant choices in the inter-Communist 
struggle, they, too, cannot any more com- 
pletely disregard the nationalist and demo- 
cratic aspirations of their people. 

DISINTEGRATION OF THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 


As a result of Democratic policies, the 
chasm between the allies in the West became 
abysmal since 1960. After the Paris Summit 
breakup in May, 1960, there were few major 
inter-Allied disagreements. Perhaps the 
British were advocating a little softer policy 
while the Germans were more adamant 
about the need of Communist concessionss, 
but on the whole, Allied unity survived the 
trying year of 1959. This occurred despite 
open Communist threats at Berlin and the 
undermining effects of the Democratic cam- 
paign in the press and the Senate on alleged 
missile gaps and second-rate American mili- 
tary power based either on sheer ignorance 
or irresponsible political demagoguery. The 
differences of opinion with President de 
Gaulle of France did not yet threaten NATO 
or Franco-American cooperation. 

What is the situation today? Administra- 
tion spokesmen openly regard France as a 
dangerous competitor in Western Europe and 
describe her President as a disguised enemy 
of the free world. France herself is moving 
into strange directions by Red China's recog- 
nition, while maintaining a hard stance to- 
ward the U.S.S.R. Could not the Communist 
argue that their split is adequately matched 
by the gradual, but seemingly inavoidable, 
disintegration of NATO? Do not our con- 
tinental allies discern with outmost concern 
the scepter of the former Kennedy and the 
present Johnson administration to pressure 
them into opposing, not the Communists, 
but the De Gaulle regime, in order to become 
worthy of our support? 

Many people will, of course, state that 
President de Gaulle is impossible to get along 
with, he wants a neutral Europe and our 
withdrawal from there. It is also charged 
that he falls to realize France's inability to 
achieve nuclear ty with the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. and that he is dis- 
loyal to the Western. cause of freedom. 
There might be a kernel of truth in all these 
accusations. Certainly, the Gaullist con- 
cept of an Atlantic Community and France's 
future is different from ours. De Gaulle 
does not believe in the permanency of Amer- 
ican presence in Europe and does not even 
desire it. He refuses to regard NATO as a 
supranational organization despite the con- 
trary view of past and present American 
administrations, 

Yet despite the panegyrics on the grand 
designs of our late President, it is actually 
President de Gaulle who has had the broader 
vision among the Western leaders. His con- 
cept is, however, not that of a united world 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
To him the nation state still forms the only 
possible nucleus of popular allegiance and 
power and he considers disregarding this fact 
as wenkening our resistance against the 
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Communists. One might disagree with him 
on the future, but for the present his argue- 
ment is validated by the nation-state con- 
trolled policies of all great powers. If na- 
tional considerations control policy, then no 
major power can deny itself nuclear weap- 
ons, the ultimate defense. To acquire them 
thus becomes a matter of national survival, 
for any great power will insist upon making 
the ultimate decision about its continuing 
existence. In the French view, NATO may 
not deprive any state of its defense decisions, 
though it does form an integrated alliance 
united by similar cultural values. The very 
fact that the United States fails to place all 
her forces under NATO remains a case in 
point for the French President. 

Some of these differences existed already 
under the Eisenhower administration with- 
out a breakdown of communications between 
Paris and Washington. For under President 
Eisenhower American policies were conducted 
in accordance with American national inter- 
ests despite the one-world sermons of some 
second-echelon policymakers. 

It had been the “grand design" of the late 
President that exacerbated the dispute into 
a major struggle for NATO member alle- 
giances decisively weakening that organiza- 
tion. The design was to transform the At- 
lantic world into a supranational; American- 
controlled community. It was launched 
without adequately explaining to the Ameri- 
can people its ultimate ramifications and in 
the face of open French protest. Preferring 
to give credit to the intellectual propensities 
of the White House braintrust, I do not be- 
lieve that it really aimed at the creation of 
such a community. The chimera of Atlantic 
unity was to counteract the attractive con- 
cept of a confederated Europe under Franco- 
German leadership, friendly to the Anglo- 
Saxon world but independent in world 
politics, that seemed to please the peoples of 
Germany and other continental countries. 

As slogans can never replace policies, our 
defense efforts were altered to facilitate the 
split between France and other NATO mem- 
bers. The Skybolt project, based on a treaty 
with Britain, was abandoned and in the sub- 
sequent Bahamas agreement the Kennedy 
concept of nuclear integration via subma- 
rines was forced upon the Macmillan gov- 
ernment. This deprived the British of their 
only effective asset toward the 
Economic Community, i.e., their ability to 
contribute substantially to the creation of a 
European deterrent upon their entry into the 
European Community. 

When President de Gaulle reacted vio- 
lently, he had been immediately denounced 
as a megalomaniac, a wrecker of NATO. I 
personally heard a New York broadcast as- 
serting that the other members of EEC had 
held a secret meeting designating De Gaulle 
rather than Khrushchev as the major danger 
to the free world. The propaganda cam- 
paign against De Gaulle lasted all summer 
of 1963 and included President Kennedy's 
trip to Western Europe. 

The campaign achieved unfortunate re- 
sults. The French President became even 
more intransigent and replied to our chal- 
lenge in Western Europe by entering south- 
east Asia, Africa, and recently also Latin 
America as a competitor for the allegiances 
of people. In the meantime, NATO keeps 
floundering, unable to agree on common nu- 
clear defense problems despite the missile 
ship project of the former Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

NEUTRALISM AND AMERICAN POLICIES 


The emergence of France as a worldwide 
competitor was not the result of devious 
Planning. Both sides were in part prisoners 
of. their own political dynamics. The chasm 
now involves policies toward neutrals, allies, 
and the Communist bloc alike and on the 
latter problem the future of the Western al- 
lance will depend. 
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The administration accuses France of 
wrecking free world unity by recognizing Red 
China, Yet no matter how distasteful the 
step must be to any right-thinking American, 
we, too, are striving for a détente with the 
Soviet Union. We are shipping or preparing 
to ship tens of millions of tons of grain in 
order to ease the shortages incurred by Com- 
munist mismanagement in Russia. In Au- 
gust we signed a test ban treaty with the 
Soviet Union in order to keep France out of 
the nuclear club. We fail to use our eco- 
nomic leverage for political purposes toward 
the Communist bloc. We have conveniently 
forgotten the bloody origins of the Hungarian 
Kádár regime and continue to call under- 
standing and accommodation with Russian 
and satellite Communist leaders. 

The wheat deal with Russia was advertised 
by the late President as a one-shot, cash and 
carry deal in order to improve our balance- 
of-payments, situation, stabilize the wheat 
price on the domestic and world markets, and 
help to secure employment to longshoremen 
by the use of American vessels for the deliv- 
ery of the grain. All these assertions were 
proven false in the course of the negotia- 
tions. Transportation rates are subsidized by 
taxpayers’ money while we are selling the 
grain to Russia at world market price, con- 
silerably lower than the subsidized price our 
farmers receive from the Government. Thus 
no savings to the taxpayer, only an added 
transportation subsidy. .It was described 
as a dollar and gold transaction and pay- 
ment would be received within 6 months. 
We all know, however, what happened in 
December in Congress where considerable 
arm twisting was employed by the President 
to secure a free hand in order to authorize 
loans up to 18 months by the Export-Import 
Bank to Russia and guarantees to private 
sellers in case of Russian default. Thus, no, 
or only infinitesimal improvement of the 
gold deficit position of the United States. 
Recently only a combined pressure of ILA 
and public opinion forced the administra- 
tion to ban the vessels trading with Cuba 
under foreign flag in the deal and assured 
that the 50-percent provision would be ob- 
served. 

By all these policies we are violating and 
abandoning the principles of the Eisenhower, 
uy even of the Truman administration. 

are also bending backward in order to 
please neutralist nations, The administra- 
tion seemingly believes that the new neutral- 
ist countries, their greedy hands extended in 
order to extract, by blackmail or supplica- 
tion, enormous grants from the two adver- 
saries, are in a tenable moral and political 
position. We no longer consider the defeat 
of communism as the beacon of peace, rather 
we hope for the relaxation of totalitarianism 
in Communist dictatorships while accepting 
the prospect of a half-free, half-slave world. 

Smear tactics have been employed against 
anyone ranging from Senator Goldwater, 
former Vice President Nixon to Professor Pos- 
sony who dare to raise their voices against 
these disastrous policy trends, Too many 
columnists, and. official and semiofficial 
spokesmen, denounce them as warmongers 
as not to suspect an organized effort. To- 
day's liberals are so mesmerized by the 
shadow of the atomic cloud that they no 
longer regard their own national values of 

any relevance. Yet I, for one, cannot believe 
that freedom and dignity of the individual 
and Christian and humanistic ideals of life 
and society have become obsolescent and un- 
worthy of the supreme sacrifice, if need to be. 
The late President also had to prove in Octo- 
ber 1962 that brinkmanship must be used in 
any major crisis should Communist aggres- 
sion not prevail. 

The righteous anger of the New Frontier is 
usually directed not at the Communist gov- 
ernments, but at regimes which, either pres- 
sured by domestic insurrections, colonial re- 
volts or peculiar historical traditions and 
political immaturity, repress their urban 
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liberal elements. To the administration 
philosophers they are enemies of freedom 
and democracy (some of them truly are, too) 
while the reportage from Communist capitals 
has undergone a subtle, but constant, change 
and not the positive is accentuated in the 
Communist, and the negative in authori- 
tarian. countries. 
CONCLUSIONS 


To tell the story of our decline in Africa 
and Latin America since 1960 would fill vol- 
umes. The errors were, however, inevitable 
once the false promise of accommodating 
communism had been adopted. Of course, 
New Frontier and Johnson administration 
public relations men do not call it accom- 
modation, They call it a struggle for peace, 
in order to avoid nuclear war and to estab- 
lish a workable world order and a community 
of nations. These lofty ideals deeply rooted 
in people's consciousness are used to 
the concept of one worldism. But the real- 
ity of political power and ideology is not 
upset by euphemistic descriptions. 

And the reality is that we are in the midst 
of a death and life struggle against Russian 
national power augmented by the satellites 
and by Communist international conspiracy. 
It helps us little that conflict of interest 
remains the inexorable law of history and 
that after the demise of the West a new 
struggle would ensue between the Russians 
and Chinese. By that time we would be 
dead or jailed, our children no longer free, 
no longer able to pursue studies and enjoy 
the fruits of their initiative. We would all 
be, with some exceptions, lower-Class cogs 
in the all-controlling, tyrannical machine 
of the Communist state. 

Far be it from me to accuse the Demo- 
cratic administrations of consciously help- 
ing such a situation to arise. They are 
composed of honest Americans believing in 
the basic principles of our constitutional 
Republic, no matter how misguided on cer- 
tain ramifications of these principles. The 
problem lies in their constant refusal to see 
the international situation in its true light. 
No matter how noble the intention, it may 
produce the evil it abhors. The appease- 
ment politicians of the 1930's wanted peace 
and to avoid the horrors of an air war where 
innocent city populations would be bombed. 
They could even point to the latent Commu- 
nist danger lurking in Hitler’s back in case 
Europe had exhausted itself in a war. Yet 
they failed, and their failure only produced 
sweat, tears and millions of people dying on 
the battlefronts, in bombings and the gas 
chambers, The horrors of a nuclear war will 
not be avoided by what is called a mature 
acceptance of accommodation. This road will 
only lead to the rise of the atomic cloud over 
our cities when the ultimate showdown is 
fought as it could not have been avoided by 
a constructive foreign policy. Let us hope 
that the American people will not let the 
administration inch their way to the — 
of no return by an ignorance of reality, weak 
ness of resolution and mistaken humanitare 
ianism, 

What the United States needs is not only 
steadfastness in holding our own. We need 
a new policy of exploiting the enemy's weak- 
ness politically, economically, and psycho- 
logically. The Republican Party has shown 
between 1952 and 1960 that, despite occa- 
sional setbacks, the United States can regain 
the initiative and successfully contain and 
repel Communist expansionism. 

We need hope, not resignation. We need 
impassionate analysis, not utopian concepts. 
Last but not least we need a sense of mis- 
sion, the American mission which is to bring 
the torch of freedom to mankind, not to con- 
quer and rule, but to present them with the 
Aladdin lamp of truth so that they might also 
know the blessings of liberty and evils of 
tyranny. Let us all dedicate ourselves to 
this cause in the 1964 campaign and we can- 
not fail to achieve victory. 


April 7 
Boston Needs a Mirror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 
Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 


the attention of my colleagues and to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from the 
April 5 issue of the Danville Register, 
published in a community that is proud 
to consider itself typically American and 
typically southern. The travail brought 
upon this community from outside in re- 
cent months causes it to recognize a sis- 
ter city in St. Augustine, Fla. 

This editorial is particularly timely at 
the moment, made so by developments of 
the last few days. In presenting it, I do 
so in the hope that not only every Mem- 
ber of Cohgress, but every person in 
America, may read it and find reason to 
cogitate. 

The editorial is as follows: 

WHEN Boston NEEDED Mrs. PEABODY 


When the Irish-Americans march on St. 
Patrick's Day, just about everybody finds a 
wee bit of Irish in their ancestry, or at least 
some sympathy for the Irish patriots who 
died for the auld sod and some friendship 
for the Irish politicians at home. 

This is true in New York, where there are 
more Irishmen than in Dublin. It is true 
in Philadelphia, where there are more Irish 
Catholics than Quakers. And it is true in 
Boston, where the Irish have run the 
Bostonians to the far side of Back Bay. And, 
to be sure, it is true in Danville, Va., where 
wearin’ o' the green makes Irishmen-for-a- 
day of most of us. 

In Boston, the NAACP got into the high 
spirits of the day set aside for St. Pat. They 
gained permission to put a float in the pa- 
rade and then quſckiy decorated one con- 
sisting of two. wooden superstructures on a 
flatbed truck that supported banners which 
read: 

“From the Fight for Irish Freedom to the 
Fight for U.S. Equality—NAACP Boston.“ 

There were United States and Irish flags 
and a large photo of John F. Kennedy. 
When the parade formed, this was one of the 
20 floats moving. 

What happened? The New York Herald 
Tribune reported: “Spectators along the 4- 
mile parade route hurled stones, beer cans, 
bottles, eggs, and tomatoes at the float en- 
tered by the Boston chapter of the NAACP. 
In addition to the stoning and the bottle 
throwing, four teenage boys in the crowd 
held up a banner—Nigger Go Home — as the 
float passed.“ 

All this happened in the capital of Massa - 
chusetts, where Gov. Endicott Peabody pre- 
sides, and where his mother, a militant in- 
tegrationist, was not reported taking any 
part in the effort to create an atmosphere 
where Negro Americans can join with any 
other Americans in celebrating a festive day. 

Where was Mrs. Peabody on St. Patrick's 
Day? 

The answer is probably that she was busy 
attending a meeting at which plans were 
made for the wives of Episcopal bishops to 
go to quiet old St. Augustine, Fla., which 
makes Boston seem, by comparison, a boom 
town of the Yankee traders, and see what 
publicity coals they could heap on the flame- 
less racial situation there. 

Upon her return to Boston this week, Mrs. 
Peabody said she would continue her fight 
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e racial equality wherever she was asked 
go 


Weil, it might not be polite, but may we 
Suggest that Mrs. Peabody concentrate on 
cleaning up Boston Common before she re- 
turns to the ancient park in St. Augustine? 

When Boston can provide an example for 
St. Augustine or anywhere else, then Mrs. 
Peabody and others in her Florida Invasion 
may have something constructive to point 
to as an accomplishment. Their visit to the 
St. Augustine jail and their appearance as 
expert witnesses in a court jurisdiction case 
did little but point out that Mrs. Peabody 
and her friends had fied from more racial 
Prejudice in violent form in Boston than 

Saw anywhere in the South. They really 
Were needed at home Boston. 


Douglas MacArthur 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
long procession of the years of the 20th 
century rolls inexorably on. The United 
States of America emerges from the ob- 
curity of a provincial power and gains 
& stature unmatched in human history. 
Its population doubles, and the vigor and 
ingenuity of its citizens grow hour by 

ur. Science and industry are in fer- 
Ment, Brilliant figures light the scene, 
generating power and plenty and magna- 
nimity. Intricate machines take over 
f r, both human and animal, and pour 

orth a stream of wealth for the service 
of man. Intelligence is cultivated and 
but to useful work. There is no speech 
nor language, where their voice is not 

Dominant citizen-kings unfold 
the mysteries of democracy, and disap- 
Dear into the mists of the past. 

Through all the convulsions of a civili- 
zation forging a re-creation of the world, 
& military star of the first magnitude 
U with undimmed splendor. The 

Nited States is, by instinct and by de- 
B te choice, not a military nation. 
te. growth brings conflict, and the 

hited States could not escape the fate 
of its waxing economic and political 
Dower. There have been wars in rapid 
ne ion, and in all of them the name 

ur stands out with a solar 
light that cannot be extinguished. A 
rous father spread luster on the 
The son added grandeur and 

Blory and nobility. 

The record of the days of the long 
Years of the service of Douglas Mac- 
a ur to the.Nation is written. The 

tails are too familiar to all of us. The 
record began on the Plains of the Hud- 
Son before the dawn of the century. It 
Faded on the deck of the Missouri in a 
apanese harbor. 
18 did it end there? No, the culmina- 
Came when the superb warrior 
jurned into a sagacious statesman. 
tern necessity compelled Douglas Mac- 
7 thur to overwhelm the military am- 
tions of 5 Nation deluded by false 
i obility of character urged 
him to rebuild that Nation on a grander 
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scale, with rightness and good will as its 
foundation stones. 

Honors have been heaped upon Doug- 
las MacArthur to the limit of our feeble 
power to bestow. General of the Army, 
wearer of the Congressional Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the adulation and 
hero worship of millions. 

We are most thankful that length of 
years was granted to our general. That 
gave him time to stamp his personality 
on the hearts of his compatriots. His 
name and his deeds will inspire his fol- 
lowers with a zeal and devotion equal to 
his own. For it is impossible to believe 
that America can produce only one true 
patriot and wise leader. 

In those who come after him, then, 
may his career go on. And for their en- 
couragement and guidance, may they 
diligently con the books in which his 
record is written, wherein lies the soul 


of the whole past time, the articulate 


voice of the past when the body and ma- 
terial substance of it has altogether van- 
ished like a dream.” 


Defense Cuts Pay for Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

Ir Is ALL So UNREALISTIC—DEFENSE CUTS Pay 
ror SOCIALISM 


The Naval Repair Facility at San Diego is 
ordered closed to save $1.4 million a year, 
throwing several thousand skilled workers 
out of jobs, and then the administration 
opens an attack on poverty“ with a pro- 
gram of make-work“ for the unskilled and 
marginal businesses and farming at a cost 
of more than $900 million a year. 

Pardon us if we seem a bit baffied by it all. 

President Johnson's “economy” budget has 
been subjected to some severe examination 
of late, and its balancing act seems to be 
based on an optimistic assumption that. the 
gross national product will rise to a $623 
billion level this year, or about 6.5 percent 
over 1963. The only visible reduction in ex- 
penses is being made at the cost of the de- 
fense program, and these “savings,” if that 
is what they are, will be used to pay for more 
social welfare projects. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara even has 
suggested that closed military installations, 
presumably such as the San Diego Naval Re- 
pair Facility, be used as training centers for 
the proposed “work corps” of 100,000 young 
people. 

This does not seem to indicate that in- 
stallations now are to be closed entirely on 
a basis of cost of operation, as they appar- 
ently are not all to be eliminated, but made 
available, if wanted, for nationalization of 
a large section of American youth. These 
stations will not be operated without cost. 

The economy program seems to be an il- 
lusion. The Tax Foundation has examined 
the budget and reports: 

“There is little evidence of success in cur- 

or eliminating existing programs. 
Nor does there appear to have been signifi- 
cant accomplishment in establishing priori- 
ties among domestic civilian expenditure 
programs. Proposed new programs would 
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lead to far greater spending in the future 
than in 1965.” 

So far the budget has indicated a reduc- 
tion of only 1,200 personnel of the 2,500,000 
on Government rolls. Presumably more 
than 1,200 will be required to administer 
the new Office of Economic Opportunity 
which is being set up to conduct the so- 
called war on poverty. This Office alone 
will cost $10 million a year. 

The closing of the naval facility and the 
Saving of salaries of its skilled workers will 
help to meet the expense of this one Office 
for about a month. 


AFL-CIO Board Approves Establishment 
of Mortgage Investment Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1964, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council recommended to the general 
board the establishment of a mortgage 
investment trust to help AFL-CIO affil- 
iates and welfare and retirement funds 
to invest in mortgage loans and thus to 
stimulate desirable housing construc- 
tion and to increase employment in the 
home construction industry. The gen- 
eral board has approved the creation of 
the trust. 

Both the council and the board are to 
be highly commended for their action, 
which will undoubtedly stimulate the 
economy by the production of more hous- 
ing where it is needed. 

The executive council’s recommenda- 
tion follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON MORTGAGE INVESTMENT TRUST, BAL 
HARBOUR, FLA., FEBRUARY 24, 1964 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council recom- 

mends to the AFL-CIO General Board the 
establishment of a mortgage investment trust 
to provide a mortgage investment program 
for all affiliates of the AFL-CIO and any 
qualified labor-management welfare pension 
or retirement plan; and an auxiliary housing 
corporation to provide seed money and to 
encourage local nonprofit sponsors, for the 
development of lower income housing, 

The mortgage investment trust is to be a 
common trust permitting the pooling of 
funds under one trust agreement for the 
proportignate benefit of each participant. 

The mortgage investment trust would thus 
offer an opportunity for participation in a 
well-organized mortgage investment program 
under competent management, obviating the 
need for separate agreements with trustees 
by each AFL-CIO affiliate or welfare and ro- 
tirement fund desiring to invest a portion of 
its financial resources in mortgage loans. 

The participating unions and welfare and 
retirement funds, as well as organized labor 
as a whole, would benefit as follows: 

(1) The pooling of funds would provide a 
medium to create socially desirable housing 
projects and at the same time create addi- 
tional employment in the construction 
trades and allied industries that provide 
material, furnishings, appliances, and other 
necessities for these new developments. 

(2) Through the lending of seed money to 
local nonprofit housing corporations spon- 
sored by labor or other public interest orga- 
nizations, housing for moderate income, and 
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elderly members of participating organiza- 
tions would be financed with below-market 
interest rate loans from Government funds, 
to permit substantially lower rents than now 
2 in regularly financed housing proj- 


2 A massive attack would be made on 
America's tremendous unmet housing needs. 

(4) A higher interest return would be ob- 
tained on investment in Government-in- 
sured-and-guaranteed mortgage loans than 
on investments in Government or other 
bonds with the highest degree of safety. 

The mortgage investment trust, formed by 
investments from affiliates of the AFL-CIO 
and qualified labor or labor-management wel- 
fare or retirement plans of such amounts as 
each organization deémed advisable, would 
be governed by a board of trustees of 10 
members selected from the representatives of 
the participating organizations. 

Under the direction of this board, a quali- 
fied mortgage investment trust manager 
would deal with mortgage bankers and other 
bank officials that would acquire and service 
mortgages in different parts of the country 
for the trust. 

The auxiliary nonprofit Housing Seed 
Money Corp. would be organized, with the 
trustees acting in a dual capacity as corpo- 
rate directors, to support the initiation of 
nonprofit rental housing for moderate-in- 
come and elderly families. The projects 
would be owned by local nonprofit organiza- 
tions sponsored by labor and other public 
interest organizations, under available Fed- 
eral aid programs, and would require very 
modest equity or “seed money investments. 

The trust would confine its investments to 
federally insured and guaranteed mortgage 
loans to finance owner-occupied homes and 
multifamily rental housing projects. This 
policy would assure an extremely high degree 
of investment safety and produce a reason- 
ably high interest return on investments. 

Thus the mortgage investment trust pro- 
vides an ideal vehicle for the investing. with 
the full guarantee of the U.S. Government, 
of funds that must not be handled in a spec- 
ulative manner yet should earn the highest 
possible interest return, putting them to a 
practical and useful social purpose. 

The APL-CIO executive council therefore 
recommends to the general board: 

(1) That the mortgage investment trust 
and the auxiliary housing corporation be 
authorized immediately. 

(2) That the president of the AFL-CIO be 
instructed to name a committee of the exec- 
utive council to implement this resolution at 
the earliest practicable date. 

(3) That all affiliates of the AFL-CIO and 
all eligible pensions and retirement plans be 
encouraged to participate and that the de- 
tails, policies, and benefits of the mortgage 
investment trust and the- auxiliary housing 
corporation be widely publicized throughout 
the trade union movement. 

(4) That annual reports on the progress of 
the mortgage investment trust and the aux- 
iliary housing corporation be made to the 
AFL-CIO executive council and the AFL-CIO 
general board. 


A Move To Better Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 

IN THE arise oe eee 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Spcaker, I 


believe that every Member of the House 
is aware of the tremendous contributions 
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being made by the Honorable EARL 
Watson of Indiana, by his untiring ef- 
forts to prevent waste in purchases being 
made by the Department of Defense. I 
certainly applaud these efforts and com- 
mend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Wuson!] in his accomplishments, On 
June 11, 1963, the Indianapolis Star ran 
an editorial commending Mr. WILSON’S 
efforts. I am sure that it will be of in- 


terest to the Members, I submit this 
editorial to the RECORD. 
A Move To BETTER DEFENSE 


Representative Earl W. sor of Indiana has 
introduced a bill aimed at cutting down 
abuse of negotiated contracts in the Defense 
Department and related, agencies. 

His proposal would set up a joint con- 
gressional “watchdog” committee to keep 
track of contracts awarded without compe- 
titive bidding. It would require public dis- 
closure of the reasons for use of negotia- 
tion instead of competitive bidding on each 
such contract. It also would require the 
keeping of a public log of all contacts with 
government officers and employees pertaining 
to negotiated contract awards. 

Eighty percent of all defense buying is 
done on negotiated contracts, Wilson said. 

The Congressman also charged that a “sys- 
tem of lunches, good will excursions, wining 
and dining, and gifts and entertainment” 
is costing the taxpayers billions every year 
by influencing the channeling of contracts 
to favored suppliers at unnecessarily high 
prices. 

Usually we shudder at any proposal for 
establishment of a new governmental unit, 
whether of Congress or the administration. 
But this one ought to pay its way many 
times over. 

Besides the possibility of substantial sav- 
ings, this could result in more ef- 
ficient and effective defense buying. It 
might be one of the pathways—of which 
many are possible—to better defense at less 
cost. 

We hope it succeeds. 


John Crow Selected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 14, the National Civil Service 
League will honor 10 Federal Govern- 
ment employees with the presentation 
of Career Service Awards. 

These awards have been given for the 
past 10 years in recognition of outstand- 
ing competence in public service, and 
winners are chosen from the ranks of 
Cabinet officers, heads of Federal agen- 
cies, and the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners. 

One of this year’s award recipients 
will be John O. Crow, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my congratulations to 
John for this well-deserved recognition. 

During my six terms in Congress, I 
have come to admire John Crow as a 
friend, and to greatly respect his ability 
and dedication as a public servant. 

His knowledge of the problems con- 
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fronting the Indians and his sincere de- 
sire to help the Indian people have en- 
deared him to all of us who are also 
deeply interested in Indian affairs. 

John Crow richly deserves this honor 
for his more than 30 years of sustained 
dedication to public service. At this 
time, Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp the text of a Tulsa, Okla., 
Daily World article announcing Mr. 
Crow’s award and giving an interesting 
history of his career. 

The article follows: 

FORMER COMMERCE Max HONORED FOR His 
SERVICE 


Commerce.—A former resident of this 
community who attained recognition first as 
an athlete and later in a career with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, is being honored 
this month by the National Civil Service 
League, an organization that recognizes out- 
standing competence in public service. 

Oklahoma Cherokee Indian John O. Crow, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, has been named one of 10 Fed- 
eral employees to receive the Career Service 
Award. Winners are chosen from the ranks 
of Cabinet officers, heads of Federal agencies 
and the District of Columbia Commissioners. 

Crow is formerly of Commerce and a 1929 
graduate of Commerce High School, He was 
born near Salem, Mo., but moved with his 
parents to the little mining town when he 
was 6 months old. 

He graduated from Haskell Institute as a 
star football player and went on to play pro 
football with the Boston Redskins (now 
Washington Redskins). 

Crow, an expert in the complex Indian 
realty field, entered service with the BIA in 
1934, as a temporary clerk at the Fort Totten 
Indiana Agency, North Dakota. Successive 
assignments took him to the Truxton Can- 
yon Indian Agency at Valentine, Ariz., where 
in 1942 he was made superintendent of the 
agency; he also served as superintendent S 
the Mescalero (Apache) Indian Agency in 
New Mexico; the Fort Apache Agency, Ari- 
zona; and the Unitah-Ouray Agency, Fort 
Duchesne, Utah, 

He went to the central offices of the Bureau 
in Washington, D.C. in 1956 as Assistant Com- 
missioner for Resources and in 1960 was made 
chief of the BIA Branch of Realty. 

In February, 1961, the late President Ken- 
nedy appointed Crow to serve as acting Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, pending the sub- 
sequent appointment of Dr. Philleo Nash, 
the present Commissioner. After this, Crow 
was named Deputy Commissioner of BIA, the 
post he holds today. 

He attained recognition in Oklahoma in 
1961 as a member of an expert group headed 
by Cherokee Chief W. W. Keeler, charged with 
recommen plans for the tion. 
of the BIA and development of an improved 
policies program. 

He receives his award for sustained superior 
service in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
throughout a career that began 30 years ago. 


Atlantic Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, more 
people are aware every day of the rest- 
less state of world affairs. They are dis- 
turbed almost every morning with the 
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eruption of a new crisis somewhere in 
the world. 

Mr. Theodore Achilles, Vice Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the At- 
lantic Council of the United States, has 
made an excellent analysis of the world 
Situation in a speech to the Capitol 

pter and Dorcester Chapter of the 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs. 

Mr. Achilles background and experi- 
ence in international affairs are impres- 
sive. Following work as a Newspaper- 
Man in California and Japan, he entered 
the U.S. Foreign Service in 1931 and 
Served at Havana, Rome, Geneva, Wash- 

m, London, Brussels, Paris, and 
Lima. 

His experience with international 
Batherings and conferences extends over 
a long period of years and a wide variety 
of occasions—from the ILO Conference 
in 1941 to heading the U.S. delegation 
to the Colombo Plan Conference in 1960. 

After his retirement from the Foreign 

in 1962, he became Director and 
Vice Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Atlantic Council of the 
. States. 

lowing are a few paragraphs from 

Mr. Achilles speech: 
EXcerrrs Prom REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE 
O. ACHILLES AT THE CAPITAL AND 

Donchrsrrn CLUBS OF THE FEDERATION OF 

BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, 

January 6, 1964. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1939, World War 
H burst upon us, Twenty-five years before 
that, in 1914, World War I broke out. Have 
yy out of the cycle, or can we expect 
man holocaust before the end of this 


pa Pese two wars were caused primarily, in 
Oynbee’s phrase, by trying to pour the new 
— of industrialization into the old bottles 
Nationalism.” Basically, they had three 
Causes: nationalism, imperialism, and indus- 
trlallzatlon. 


fod O14. nationalism has lost much of its 
Orce. Imperialism in the old sense is fin- 
paed and the world is digesting industrial- 
hi tion through mass purchasing power and 
Pr ae standards of living. A fourth favor- 
ioe factor, which, had it existed in 1914 and 
is w. Might have prevented both World Wars, 
as advance notice that the full power of 
tion ated States would be thrown into ac- 
0 immediately against aggression any- 


on there are new factors of unstability. 
der rd of the world's population is un- 
unist domination. We are wit- 

mente an unparalleled population explo- 
Since Some 60 new nations have been born 
1939. Nuclear power and the means of 
uneting it anywhere in the world hangs over 


88 is, however, a strong new stabilizing 
nay in the movement toward wider than 
ta ann! unity, particularly in Europe and 
e Atlantic community. 
revo} 1939, Clarence Streit propounded the 
tres onarn idea of a federal union of the 
S idea had four parts: 
men Was the need for greater unity of free 
isar. greater than national unity. The idea 
almost universally accepted, 
vier end was that this union must begin 
Teal democracies of Western Europe 
Wider orth America. This idea is today 
put In mrccepted and has been successfully 
in th Practice in Europe and to some extent 
© wider Atlantic community, 
Third was that it should be a federal 
reg idee ene on the U.S. Constitution. 
of a wider than national federation 
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still sounds radical to some but is being plo- 
neered in Europe. It has a long and success- 
ful history in this country, and is the only 
peaceful method of extending political au- 
thority today. It represents the free deci- 
sions of free men to enhance their individual 
sovereignty. An increasing number of prom- 
inent Americans—Hoover, Nixon, Rockefeller, 
Herter, Senators Kefauver and Fulbright, and 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy—have 
advocated it in one form or another. 

The fourth part was that such a federal 
union should be established by a constitu- 
tional convention. The time for this is not 
yet ripe, simply because not enough people, 
including the right people, are yet prepared 
for the calling of such a convention. 

But sooner or later, and, in my opinion, 
well within the next 25 years, there will be 
an Atlantic federal union of the free as a 
nucleus of a future orderly world. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the following poem was written 
by Vernon B, Hampton, the poet laureate 
of Staten Island, N.Y., for Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's birthday, 1948, and was elo- 
quently acknowledged from Tokyo by the 
general. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 


MACARTHUR 
(By Vernon B. Hampton) 


MacArthur. 

Of noble military mien, 

Austere, 

In etiquette of the tradition, 

And master of the craft of war; 

A strategist forthright and daring in his 


plans 
And purposes: 
The pride of Hudson's Citadel 
West Point. 


The enemy scarce reckoned with the skill 

Of dread MacArthur; 

Bataan was but the start, 

And not the period, 

To the sharp sentence that he wrote, 

In this titanic clash. 

He wound his way. 

By devious twists and turns, 

And Island-hopping, 

While otherwheres the bulk of fighting force, 
Defeated Hitler. 

Time never overmastered shrewd MacArthur, 
Nor did he wait for Time to play his game. 
Distance delayed and hampered, but 

Under his skilled hand and cunning, 

Armies grew and the impossible attained. 
Pacific islands that were lost to us, 

Returned again, 

Through conquest, loss and death; 

The naval might of Uncle Sam, 

Marines and sailing men, 

And airmen, too, 

Were part of the all-conquering pattern there 
That led us back through wide Pacific wastes, 
‘Through bloody shores, s 

Up mountain heights to plant the flag 

On Suribachi, 

And on to Tokyo. 

Grim warfare and grim victory. 

A victory of arms and statesmanship: 

Years in the field and years in governing 
The beaten foe. 
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The laurel wreath adorns MacArthur's brow, 
Deserved and worn with grace. 
Pride of the American race. 
Pride of us all. 


Urban Mass Transportation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr, BURKHALTER, Mr. Speaker, 
more than 400 new vehicles add to the 
traffic jam and smog each 24 hours in 
the city of Los Angeles. This startling 
fact is emphasized in a communication 
I have just received from the Los An- 
geles City Council which meets daily 
throughout the year in the task of gov- 
erning a city of nearly 4 million people. 
In view of the fact that the Senate ver- 
sion (S. 6) of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act (H.R. 3881) was passed by 
the Senate over 1 year ago, and is now 
with the House version referred to by the 
councilmanic resolution before the 
House Rules Committee, I would like to 
insert this resolution in the Recorp as 
an expression of my strong support for 
H.R. 3881. I am sure that most of the 
Los Angeles County delegation shares 
my corncern for these measures. In 
view of the need for this legislation for 
all of the urban areas of our Nation, I 
would urge that the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee recognize 
the hope and desire of we Representa- 
tives of urban areas to have these meas- 
ures brought to the floor of the House 
for consideration and, hopefully, pas- 
sage. I would commend the reading of 
this Los Angeles City Council resolution 
to each Member of this House as a dem- 
onstration of the need for this legisla- 
tion by only 1 of 320 urban communities 
with a population of over 50,000 suffer- 
ing with mass transportation problems: 

Crry or Los ANGELES, 
March 31, 1964. 
Hon. Everett G. BuRKHALTER, 

Dear Sm: I hereby certify that the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the Council of 
the City of Los Angeles at its meeting of 
March 31, 1964: 

“Whereas the urban mass transportation 
bill, H.R. 3881, is now pending before the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas H.R. 3881 would authorize Fed- 
eral grants to local governments for mass 
transportation facilities and equipment; 
and 

“Whereas the need for mass rapid transit 
in the Greater Los Angeles area is well 
known; and 

“Whereas a recent study shows that peo- 
ple coming into the Greater Los Angeles area 
put 2,500 more vehicles on the road every 
6 days; and 

“Whereas development of a practical, con- 
venient mass tion system is a 
pressing need of this community; and 

“Whereas urban areas throughout the 
United States are experiencing a similar 
pressing need for development of urban 
mass transportation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Los Angeles hereby urges the enact- 
ment of the urban mass transportation bill, 
H.R. 3881; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to U.S. Senators CLAM ENGLE 
and THomas H. KucHeEL, and to U.S. Con- 
gressmen representing the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, and that they be re- 
spectfully requested to support passage of 
this bill,” 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER C. 


By M. B. WILson, 


Alaska’s Governor Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 3 Alaska’s dedicated and over- 
burdened Governor, Wiliam A. Egan, 
just returned to the State capitol at 
Juneau after viewing the carnage in 
Alaskan communities stricken by earth- 
quake and tidal waves, rendered an elo- 
quent and informative message to a 
joint session of the State house and 
senate. The message follows: 

ALasEa’s GOVERNOR SPEAKS 


Mr. President of the Senate, Mr. Speaker 
of the House, members of the third State 
legislature, fellow Alaskans, in the history of 
the United States as a nation, no Governor 
has had to make a report to a State legisla- 
ture such as the one I shall deliver today. 

In all of our history there never has been 
a natural disaster to equal the one Alaska 
suffered almost at this very hour exactly 1 
week ago. 

Many disasters have caused great loss of 
life. Many have resulted in hundreds of 
millions of dollars in damage to property. 

But, the Alaska earthquake is unparalleled 
for its impact on a single State’s population, 
homes, businesses, and commerce. 

I say this not to emphasize the dramatic— 
there has been enough drama to last us all 
a Hfetime—but I say it so the scope of the 
problem that has erupted upon us may be 
placed in its rightful perspective. 

We all know the details. The immediate 
past is one that we shall never forget. It is 
the future that must now concern us. 

But, at the outset I want to say a few 
words about a feature of this calamity that 
has captured imaginations throughout our 
Nation and around the world. 

It has often been said that adversity makes 
the man. Today Alaska is a land of giant 
men, 

No one would have blamed the tens of 
thousands of persons who suffered most from 
expressing momentary panic at the sudden 
horrors they faced. 

But from the first moment until now there 
has been no panic. There has been no 
despair. 


The story of how Alaskans met this great- 
est of natural disasters is already a living 
legend. I hope it is one that is never for- 
gotten by any of us. 

Before first light last Saturday morning— 
before anyone could even begin to guess at 
the total extent of damage—or death—all 
communities affected were under control. 
Reconstruction committees had even been 
formed. 

What is it like to have your world turned 
upside down—to lose relatives and friends— 
to lose homes—to watch buildings crumble 
and familiar landmarks erased from the earth 
in an instant? 
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And then to bounce back, pick up the 
pieces and look to the future? That is what 
the majority of Alaskans have done since 
Friday. 

The names of ordinary individuals turned 
heroes is far too long to be recorded here. 

They include those in the State civil de- 
fense organization who instantly responded 
and effectively set in motion all necessary 
emergency functions. x 

They include those in the city administra- 
tions of Anchorage, Valdez, Seward, Kodiak, 


ors, doctors, nurses, firemen, policemen, CAP 
pilots, utility workmen, national guards- 
men—the list is endless. 

It includes the officers and men of the 
Alaskan Command and all its branches who 
have written new chapters in the annals of 
civillan-military partnership. 

I only wish I could recognize everyone by 
name who has contributed so much. 

The immediate past is one of tragedy. 
But, it is also one that makes everyone of 
us in this room today proud to be members 
of such a community. 

In looking at the future we are immedi- 
ately confronted with some harsh facts. 

First, we know that there are still thou- 
sands of Alaskans without homes and with- 
out jobs, lost as a result of the earthquake 
and its aftermath of tidal wave and fire. 

Second, we know that the property loss 
will total hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Losses that take many forms—private homes, 
places of business, streets and highways; 
public utilities such as water, sewage, tele- 
phone and power systems; fishing vessels 
and shore-based facilities; public buildings 
such as schools, the Anchorage Interna- 
tional Airport terminal building, Harbor- 
view Nursing Home, district highway build- 
ings; and a great number of other areas. 

We are working on a factual compilation 
of total restoration costs that will be com- 
pleted within a few days. 

Following his visit to Alaska, the Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning, Mr. 
McDermott, estimated the loss at a half bil- 
lion dollars. Our present totals give us no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Mc- 
Dermott’s estimate. 

This means that the loss will likely be 
about seven times greater than the total 
general fund budget the legislature was con- 
sidering at the time of the disaster. This 
gives you some idea of the staggering loss in 
relation to regular State financing. 

Third, we know that State revenues will 
be affected. But, it is simply impossible at 
this time for anyone to know what that 
effect will be. It may be 90 days before we 
may make a reasonable and meaningful 
estimate based on known conditions. 

Fourth, we know that our resource-based 
industries survived virtually intact, except 
for certain area segments of the fisheries in- 
dustry. Petroleum, hard rock minerals, tim- 
ber and pulp were affected hardly at all. 
Our fisheries industry suffered a-blow, but 
our analysis indicates it was not as great as 
originally feared. 

Tourism will not decline because of the 
earthquake. The major tourist agent and 
operator dealing in the Alaska travel busi- 
ness said just yesterday that he felt this 
would be our greatest year yet for tourism. 

The resource sector of the economy came 
through almost unscathed. 

Finally, we know that despite our heavy 
losses there is almost unanimous confidence 
in Alaska’s future. There have been many 
such expressions by some of the most impor- 
tant members of the Nation’s financial com- 
munity. 

The Nation's commercial leaders have ex- 
pressed confidence in many ways—offers have 
been made to restock lost product inven- 
tories at no cost to the Alaska wholesaler. 
Many having service contracts with Alaksa 
businesses have advised those businesses 
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that regular payments would not be expected 
for an indefinite period. In some cases, they 
will be forgiven entirely. 

This is the type of confidence and good 
will the private business community of 
America is demonstrating toward Alaska. 

And the American people—individually 
with wires and letters by the thousands— 
and collectively through the Federal Govern- 
ment—have left no doubt of their concern 
and their confidence in our future progress. 

The immediate tasks were twofold: To care 
for casualties and provide for the protection 
of health and property. 

And to restore vital community func- 
tions—water and power and telephone serv- 
ice—reopening closed transportation links— 
streets, highways, and ocean transportation. 

With this machinery now established, we 
have devoted our attention to the reconstruc- 
tion itself. 

This has taken many forms; 

First, an assessment of total damages. 
This will be completed before we leave for 
Washington. 

Second, a determination of which channels 
to funnel assistance through to keep the 
economy strong, to protect homeowners, 
businessmen and all other aspects of the 
private sector of our community life. 

And third, a determination of necessary 
legislation—both on the Federal and State 
level, including plans for making reconstruc- 
tion money available. 

On Sunday, I plan to go to Washington to 
meet with President Johnson and the com- 
mittee he has created to speed the recon- 
struction effort. Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and a longtime 
friend of Alaska, has been appointed chair- 
man of that committee. 

With me will be representatives of the 
State government, the municipalities in- 
volved, key members of the State's financial 
and business community, and others who 
will provide valuable assistance in working 
out a firm program for reconstruction. 

Since last Friday, I have spoken a number 
of times to President Johnson and other 
high-level members of the Federal Govern- 
ment regarding our situation. There is no 
question that the President is behind us 
1,000 percent and shares our desire to get 
down to work immediately on a crash pro- 
gram to rebuild Alaska's stricken areas. 

This knowledge has been a constant source 
of strength to all of us who have been 
coordinating efforts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Because Alaska is an integral part of the 
national life, Its loss is a national loss. But, 
primarily it is ours. 

The spirit and will to rebuild here is un- 
questioned. And I have no doubt that all 
Alaskans—from Ketchikan to Barrow—share 
a common desire to contribute every penny 
wo can possibly muster in our own behalf. 

As you know, I said Wednesday in Anchor- 
age that I will ask this legislature to enact a 
proposal authorizing the sale of $50 million 
in general obligation bonds for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 

For Alaska, such a program is large—far. 
far larger than anything we have ever before 
attempted as a State or Territory. In my 
view, it represents the full extent of the 
State's ability to finance its own future in 
the wake of our common disaster. 

Sale of this amount of bonds would, de- 
pending upon interest rates received, mean 
an additional $2.7 to $3 million a year in pay- 
ments for principal and interest. 

We all want to help ourselves financially. 
And in my view, this proposal is the only 
realistic means for doing 80. 

While $50 million is a large sum in rela- 
tion to anything we have attempted before, 
it will leave us far short of solving the en- 
tire financing problem. 

In Washington, therefore, we shall ask the 
President and his Committee and the Con- 
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Gress to approve the expenditure of large 
Sums of Federal money for Alaska’s recon- 
struction, The amount, of course, to be 
determined by the final accurate assessment 
ot replacement costs. 

We will also ask for a relaxation of many 
ot the procedures that are required under 
Federal in ordinary times but which 
are simply not adequate to cope with a dis- 
Aster of this magnitude. 

Finally, we will ask for many rearrange- 
Ments of past relationships established be- 
tween Alaska and the Federal Government. 

use of the earthquake, our relationship 
With the Federal Government today is one 
that no other State has had. These new con- 
ditions must be recognized. 
of our requests will be in the area of 
trative rulings. Some must be re- 
Solved by congressional action. When we 
Teturn from Washington, we should have 
definite requests to make for changes in State 
law to comply with the new situation. 

In addition to asking for prompt action on 
the bonding proposal, I believe two additional 

ms are immediately necessary. 

First is passage of the bond anticipation 
Rote bill now before you. This would provide 
us with a head start on many projects that 
must be initiated to take the greatest advan- 

of the coming construction season. 


reserves strong at this time. 
= authority, there could be need for with- 


to rebuild our State. 

Also, I want to say that under the emer- 
Bency powers granted me before last week's 
recess, I have assured all those holding 
nes for Alaska municipalities, school dis- 

ts, and other subdivisions that the State 
Will guarantee bond payments. The State 
— permit the default of any bond now 


be nere is a tremendous amount of work to 
done. Passage of the measures I have 
The ended will be only the beginning. 
1 ae State budget for the year beginning July 
also remains to be considered when we have 
enough information to make realistic esti- 
Mates on revenue. $ 

It is fortunate that the legislature was 
+> mn at this time of crisis and prepared 
Move swiftly into action. I will need 
than ever before your advice and sup- 

in in the weeks and months ahead. 
a ~ closing, I want to say, since we last met, 


United and determined people has been 
We 
ret together from the heat and shock 


and a common goal—healing the scars 

Better n and going forward to build a 

W, Alaska than the one we have known. 

Peopi are a young State. We are a young 
le. But we are mature. 

1 * with so many thousands ot others, 

ed tears unashamed at what my eyes 

N I love. But, from our sorrow 

ngth. And, from our strength 

And unity, a greater tomorrow. 


General MacArthur 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


8 RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
€r, the people of the Sixth District 
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of Pennsylvania join their fellow Amer- 
icans and citizens throughout the free 
world in mourning the death of one of 
America’s great soldiers, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

General MacArthur’s life was dedi- 
cated to the service of his country and 
to the defense of freedom. As a World 
War I frontline commander, as liberator 
of the Philippines, as commander of the 
Allied Powers in Japan and an architect 
of the free political system of that great 
and friendly country, and as com- 
mander of the United Nations forces in 
Korea, he was one of America’s great 
heroes. 

I know of no more fitting words to 
serve as his epitaph than those con- 
tained in President Johnson's proclama- 
tion of April 5: 

We will forever be indebted to him for his 
integrity, his courage, and his brilliant ac- 
complishments as a soldier and citizen; we 
will never forget that his ultimate goal was 
peace among men, 


My deepest sympathies go to Mrs. 
MacArthur and their son. 


Fair Trade Law Is Ruled Illegal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette chronicling how 
another State fair trade act was held 
unconstitutional by a State supreme 
court. The article follows: 

Hics STATE Court OK’s Cur PRICES IN RE- 
TAIL STORES—PENNSYLVANIA Fam TRADE ACT 
RULED UNCONSTITUTIONAL—MaARK-DOWNS 
EFFECTIVE TODAY 


The Pennsylvania Fair Trade Act, which 
allows manufacturers of consumer goods to 
fix minimum retail prices for their products, 
was struck down yesterday by the State su- 
preme court. 

In a divided 5-to-2 decision, the court de- 
clared the law violates the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution. 

In so ruling, the court upheld the right of 
White Cross Stores, a discount chain with 
seven stores in Allegheny County, to set its 
own prices for Squibb drug and pharmaceu- 
tical products manufactured by the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

The effect of the decision will be to free 
discount stores and other retail outlets from 
minimum price restrictions which are ap- 
plied to many consumer items, but especially 
to drugs and health and beauty aids. 


CUTS EFFECTIVE TODAY 


In fact, the court’s decision had hardly 
been handed down before the first effect was 
felt. N 


Donald Robinson, president of White Cross 
Stores, said a 25-percent reduction in the 
price of Squibb products would go into effect 
today in the 22 White Cross outlets in Penn- 
sylvania. 

“This is a tremendous victory for the con- 
sumer in Pennsylvania,” said Robinson. “It 
means that the consumer will have the op- 
portunity to buy many former price-fixed 
items at competitive prices.“ 
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The State supreme court, in a majority 
opinion written by Justice Michael J. Eagen, 
took aim at a provision of the Fair Trade 
Act which binds all retailers in the State 
to any minimum-price contract signed by 
a manufacturer with a single retailer. 

EXCESSIVE POWER RULED 


Justice Eagen held this clause gives to any 
manufacturer the power to regulate prices— 
& power which constitutionally belongs only 
to the legislature. Wrote Justice Eagen: 

“The producer enjoys the unbridled power 
to stipulate the price he pleases and at that 
price the retailer must sell and the buyer 
must buy. In this respect, the producer is 
the unrestrained sovereign.” 

Assumption of such power by private in- 
terests, said Justice Eagen, “violates the es- 
sential concept of a democratic society and 
is constitutionally invalid.” 

Justice Eagen did not venture a judgment 
on the argument of Olin Mathieson that fair 
trade legislation protects manufacturers, re- 
tailers and consumers from cutthroat com- 
petition. 

He observed, however, that recent studies 
have shown that, “rather than being bene- 
fted by such laws, the consumer has ac- 
tually been harmed, and that the whole 
scheme of fair trade acts is one for private, 
rather than public gain.” 

In striking down the Fair Trade Act, the 
court reversed a prior decision in 1955 when 
it found the act constitutional. This reversal 
of an earlier opinion drew opposition from 
Chief Justice John O. Bell, who urged ad- 
herence to judicial precedent. 

BELL VIEWS WITH ALARM 


In a dissenting opinion, Justice Bell wrote 
that, while he opposed the Fair Trade Act, 
he believes the court should leave the chang- 
ing of it to the legislature, He wrote: 

“The frequency and the ofttimes strained 
reasoning with which courts are 
now overruling prior well-settled law—with 
no justifiable reason except that judges think 
they are improving the public weal—is alarm- 
ing.” 

Justice Benjamin R. Jones also dissented, 
agreeing with Justice Bell that the Fair 
Trade Act should be left to the legislature. 

The fair trade case reached the State su- 
preme court on this occasion as an appeal 
by White Cross from Allegheny County Com- 
mon Pleas Court, which last September 
granted an injunction to Olin Mathieson 
against White Cross. 

The case was argued before the supreme 
court by Attorneys James P. McArdle, repre- 
senting White Cross, and Clyde P. Bailey, 
representing Olin Mathieson. 

VINDICATION FOR WEISS 

Although the high court's decision reversed 
Common Pleas Judge Samuel A. Weiss, the 
decision represented a victory for Judge 
Weiss, who in granting the injunction 
said he opposed the Fair Trade Act but was 
bound to uphold it until the State supreme 
court set it aside. 

Judge Weiss recalled yesterday that when 
the act was passed in 1935, he himself was 
majority whip in the State house of repre- 
sentatives and State supreme court Justice 
Herbert B, Cohen was majority leader. 

“It was an emergency measure,” Judge 
Weiss said. “We never thought it would 
withstand a constitutional test, but we felt 
it was needed during the time of the depres- 
sion.” 

At that time, said Judge Weiss, the act 
was urged primarily by small retail drug- 
gists who were hit by plunging prices. By 
1941 similar acts had been passed by 45 
States. The reaction against fair trade leg- 
isiation began in 1949 and Pennsylvania is 
the 24th State whose supreme court has in- 
validated the legislation. 


I also insert into the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an excellent edi- 
torial appearing in the New York World- 
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Telegram and Sun of Monday, March 30, 
3 pointing out how much in the pub- 

lic interest was this determination of 
unconstitutionality of the outrageous 
price-fixing statute of Pennsylvania, its 
“so-called fair trade law.” 

It is outrageous indeed that while 
States are striking down price-fixing leg- 
islation so destructive to the interests of 
business and consumers alike, and so 
detrimental to the free competitive econ- 
omy we enjoy in this Nation, that we 
should see legislation like the so-called 
quality stabilization bill, which is noth- 
ing more or less than price fixing, receiv- 
ing so much attention from the Congress. 

Fam TRADE BOUNCED AGAIN 

In oor of everything, the price-fixing 
lobby keeps pushing Congress to pass the so- 
called quality stabilization bill, thusly named 
after efforts to enact the measure under other 
names failed. 

The latest development on this front was 
in Pennsylvania. 

The supreme court in that State has just 
declared unconstitutional a fair trade law 
passed in 1935. A drug manufacturer tried 
to compel a retailer to charge his customers 
the prices fixed by the manufacturer. The 
retailer fought back, and the court decided in 
his favor—or, more aptly, in favor of his 
customers. 

Either by repeal or court action, some 20 
States now have abandoned fair trade laws. 
Fair trade was the original alias of price-fix- 


ing by law. Quality stabilization is the 
newest disguise. 
The Ivania court's decision, how- 


ever, is not likely to deter the price fixers. 
It will stimulate them, since the more they 
lose in the States the harder they push Con- 
gress to enact a national price-fixing law. 

This bill is opposed by President Johnson, 
by the Justice Department, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and by anyone else 
friendly to the principle of competition. It 
is exactly contrary to the book of laws now 
vigorously enforced by the Government 
against trusts and monopolies and price fix- 
ers. But the push is still on—so let buyers 
beware. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great captains has 
died but has left a memory in history 
that will long be remembered, revered, 
and studied by students of not only mili- 
badd history but of the chronicles of all 

e 


General MacArthur was an inspira- 
tion not only to those who knew him but 
to those whom he led and served and to 
those who knew and studied his ac- 
complishments. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was a sol- 
dier’s soldier. His early life left no 
doubt of the illustrious future he would 
enjoy. He is the proof of the greatness 
of America because our system must pro- 
duce General MacArthurs in order to 
maintain our leadership of the world. 
We must build leaders and to this end 
General MacArthur devoted an ever in- 
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creasing amount of time in his last years. 
He was dedicated to West Point and to 
the military leadership that our free 
society demands. 

He wrote a prayer, which might be 
called a father’s prayer, during the try- 
ing battle for the Philippines in 1942. 
It is not only a message to his son but 
it is a message to all sons of America. 
I quote it here as one of the great con- 
tributions of one of the great captains: 

Build me a son, O Lord, who will be strong 
enough to know when he is weak, and brave 
enough to face himself when he is afraid; 
one who will be proud and unbending in 
honest defeat, and humble and gentle in 
victory. 

Build me a son whose wishes will not take 
the place of deeds; a son who will know 
Thee—and that to know himself is the 
foundation stone of knowledge. 

Lead him, I pray, not in the path of ease 
and comfort, but under the stress and spur 
of difficulties and challenge. Here let him 
learn to stand up in the storm; here let him 
learn compassion for those who fail. 

Build me a son whose heart will be clear, 
whose goal will be high, a son who will 
master himself before he seeks to master 
other men, one who will reach into the fu- 
ture, yet never forget the past. 

And after all these things are his, add, 
I pray, enough of a sense of humor, so that 
he may always be serious, yet never take 
himself too seriously. Give him humility, 
so that he may always remember the sim- 
plicity or true greatness, the open mind of 
true wisdom, and the meekness of true 
strength. 

Then I, his father, will dare to whisper, 
“I have not lived in vain.” 


Why Better Libraries Are Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this coming 
Sunday will mark a weeklong observance 
of National Library Week. This year’s 
theme is “Reading Is the Key to New 
Worlds.” 

The National Library Week program is 
a voluntary citizens’ movement dedicated 
to the long-range goal of encouraging 
lifetime reading habits, increasing peo- 
ple’s use of libraries, and expanding and 
improving the total reading and library 
resources of the Nation. 

Each April, nationally and in some 
5,000 communities throughout the sev- 
eral States, Library Week is both the 
climax and the starting point of many 
year-round activities that spur Ameri- 
cans to read more and to accept the re- 
sponsibility for making reading oppor- 
tunities more available to others. 

Notable in my congressional district 
will be the presentation of a $1,000 Book 
of the Month Club Award for 1964 to the 
Nez Perce County Library at Lewiston, 
Idaho. The awards are given in memory 
of Dorothy Canfield Fisher and is open 
to libraries in towns of 25,000 or less, in 
every State of the Union. It was estab- 
lished in 1959 to encourage interest in 
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and support of small-community li- 
braries. 

The statistics on public libraries on 
the national level is shocking. Eighteen 
million Americans do not have ready ac- 
cess to a public library and for another 
110 million it is not sufficient or ade- 
quate. The median age of public library 
buildings in this country is 52 years; 85 
percent built before 1920. 

At our colleges and universities, the 
situation is equally alarming. More than 
75 percent of our 4-year colleges and 
more than 90 percent of our 2-year in- 
stitutions fail to meet minimum recom- 
mended standards for academic libraries. 

In Idaho, the libraries are also gen- 
erally inadequate to meet the present 
and future needs of their readers. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in today’s Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by the Idaho National 
Library Week Committee of which Mr. 
Richard J. Beck, of the University of 
Idaho, is chairman, entitled Why Bet- 
ter Libraries Are Needed,” the state- 
ment follows: 

WHY BETTER LIBRARIES ARE NEEDED 

The exploding population, the expanding 
body of knowledge, changes in educational 
methods, increased leisure time, job and skill 
obsolescence, and retraining for new obs 
these are just a few of the social, education- 
al, and economic developments which have 
increased our need for better libraries at all 
levels. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Your public library should be an informa- 
tion and cultural center for education, util- 
ity, enjoyment, and inspiration, enabling 
every member of a community to have access 
to a wide range of books and other library 
materials on any subject. 

Idaho ranks 50th of the 50 States in the 
percentage of people served by a public 
library. Of the State’s 667,191 people, 41 
percent or 275,853 live in areas where there 
is no public library. The remaining 59 per- 
cent do have access to a public library, but 
none of these existing libraries is completely 
adequate in bookstock, staff, building, and 
services. In 1962-63, only 18 of the 90 public 
libraries reported an income of more than 
$10,000. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Each school, whether elementary, junior 
high or senior high, should have a central 
library of printed and audiovisual mate- 
rials to meet the needs of the school cur- 
riculum. The scope of knowledge has be- 
come too vast to be covered by classroom 
instruction alone, and the school library 
must provide additional information for each 
student. Teacher, librarian, and parent 
should cooperate in developing the child’s 
reading ability, by supplying not only ade- 
quate materials but guidance and encourage- 
ment in their use, and a room conducive to 
quiet study. 

With a few notable exceptions, Idaho 
school libraries are far below minimum ley- 
els. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

In the college, even more than in the high 
school, the library is the center of the in- 
structional program. Both professor and 
student need current materials, plus the sig- 
nificant publications of the past. The stu- 
dent is expected to read widely, and com- 
pare the writing of authorities in each field 
of study. The college book collection must 
be supplemented by periodicals, pamphlets, 
1 documents and audiovisual 


W dahon college age children are expected 
to increase from 8,722 in 1962 to 14,000 in 
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1975, and a 50-percent increase in the num- 
ber of those attending college within Idaho 
is expected. Idaho has four junior col- 
leges and five 4-year colleges, but less than 
half of them have libraries, meeting mini- 
mum standards of bookstock and budget. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Corporations, banks, trade associations, 


churches, and governmental agencies also 
maintain libraries. 


In Idaho, the Mountain Home Air Force. 


Library supplies materials for the tech- 
nical reference, educational and recreational 
needs of its personnel. The National Re- 
actor Testing Station Technical Library at 

Falls has materials on nuclear science 
and engineering. The library at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center in Boise serves 
Patients through a library collection designed 
for its therapeutic value, maintains a medi- 
Cal library for doctors on its staff, and ex- 
r its services to the adjacent communi- 


STATE LIBRARIES 

The Supreme Court Law Library and the 
Idaho Historical Society Library are part of 
State government serving special functions. 

Idaho State Library has a more general 
Tunction—serving all members of State gov- 
ernment, including the legislature when 
it Is in session, und working closely with local 
Public libraries throughout the State. Ad- 
Vice and assistance, as well as book loans, 
are freely given to all public Mbraries insofar 
as the State library's resources permit. Ma- 

not available within Idaho are bor- 

Towed from other libraries outside the State 

When borrowers request this service. The 

State library also strives to establish new 

es and to strengthen the total library 

of Idaho. The State spends less 

than 11 cents per person annually to finance 

© Idaho State Library. 

CONCLUSION 

Idaho's libraries are generally inadequate 
to meet the present and future needs of 
their users. Financial support for public, 
State, school, and academic libraries is in- 
Sufficient. More books and new or expanded 

are needed. Additional profes- 
Sional libraries are needed in libraries of all 
types. Accredited college courses leading to 
& professional degree in librarianship are not 
&vailable in Idaho—thus young people inter- 
®sted in librarianship as a career must leave 
the State for training and seldom return to 
Idaho to work. 

One Idahoan sums it up this way: »The 
Feneral attitude of public apathy toward li- 
brarians and library needs in Idaho la shame- 

The entire citizenry needs to be alerted 

Our State's needs and present low status. 


Senator Frank Church Explains Foreign 
Policymaking Problems at Moscow, 
Idaho, Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

£ Tuesday, April 7, 1964 
ti WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in these 

es when foreign affairs are of such 
8 importance to our country, my 
lor 8 Of Idaho is proud to have its sen- 

Senator, Frank CHonch, filling an 
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important part in the foreign policymak- 
ing process as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Unlike any other age in the history of 
organized man, has there been a rela- 
tionship between countries and cultures 
as we witness today. 

For now, through improved commu- 
nication methods, one nation’s action 
takes on a swift reaction throughout the 
globe and within minutes entire national 
policies drastically change. 

In such a convulsive period, our for- 
eign policy must continue to be that of 
conviction and firmness, but also flex- 
ible enough to meet these changing 
times. Without flexibility, disaster 
would follow. 

Two weeks ago, Senator CHURCH had 
an opportunity to speak in my congres- 
sional district to members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Moscow, Idaho, rela- 
tive to America’s role in foreign affairs. 
In answering questions from that group, 
he explained the difficulties and frustra- 
tions that are so much a part of today’s 
foreign policymaking. 

Next morning, in an editorial in the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune, Bill 
Johnston made some interesting obser- 
vations. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the REC- 
orp this fine editorial published on 
Thursday, March 26, 1964, entitled: 

THE ILLUSION oF FINAL SOLUTIONS 

The universal illusion of simple, perma- 
nent solutions and the natural human yearn- 
ing for fixed and final positions always have 
frustrated the architects and managers of 
American foreign policy. 

“What is our foreign policy?" the political 

ordinary 


citizen 
may demand. 
answer? Secretary of State Dean Rusk re- 
minded recently that the United States is 
dealing continually with 120 other foreign 
policies in the world. But no simple answer 
can really communicate to the governed the 
government’s complex and elusive problems 
in dealing with a world in transition—a world 
in which change is the only constant. 

Senator Frank Crtunch, Democrat, of Ida- 
ho, an exceptionally lucid and thoughtful 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, seemed to be grappling with this 
frustrating problem yesterday in answering 
questions at a Moscow Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting. The questions were solid. 
The answers were illuminating. Yet, there 
was an inevitable reluctance to fully accept 
the fundamental, crucial fact that today's 
best answers may be worthless tomorrow. 

One example may illustrate in part: 

What might the United States do, CHURCH 
was asked, to counteract the favorable im- 
préssions created by French President Charles 
de Gaulle during his recent visits in Latin 
America? f 

"I think,” CHuncn replied, that we 
Americans tend to be a little pathological 
m our about De Gaulle. He is so 
independent and so inclined to oppose some 
of our own policies that we react more 
strongly to certain actions he might take 
than we would to the same actions by some 
other Western leader.” 

CuurcH went on to cite an interesting and 
significant chapter in diplomatic history. 

The late President John F. Kennedy, he 
said, was concerned about the cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political isolation of Latin Amer- 
ica from Western Europe. Mr. Kennedy be- 
lieved it was an unhealthy situation for the 
United States to be virtually the only great 
power in the Western Alliance to maintain 
close ties with Latin American countries. 

As long as the United States has a domi- 
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nant, almost exclusive, role in Latin Amer- 
ica, the developing nations in the Western 
Hemisphere will tend to demand more aid 
and attention than this country can supply, 
blame their frustrations and failures upon 
the United States, and nurse from genera- 
tion to generation the resentments against 
the “colossus of the north.” 

If other nations in the Western Alliance 
would establish stronger ties with Latin 
America, Mr. Kennedy believed, the contest 
for “influence” there would not be confined 
to the United States on one side and the 
Conimunist bloc nations on the other, 
America’s allies in Europe could help share 
the burden (and the blame) for develop- 
ment of Latin America. 

So Mr. Kennedy suggested to De Gaulle 
and other Western nations, 
CHURCH said, that they reestablish stronger 
ties with other countries in this hemisphere. 
De Gaulle accepted the invitation, and his 
recent preliminary visit to the Caribbean 
area was a first step toward that objective. 
“In the long run,” CHURCH said, “I believe 
this approach may best serve the interests 
of the United States,” ‘ 

But is De Gaulle, a frequent opponent of 
U.S. foreign policy in many parts of the 
world, a trustworthy ally for such a mission? 

“In October 1962 during the Cuban con- 
frontation,” CHURCH said, “it appeared that 
nuclear war between the United States and 
Russia was likely—even imminent. I well 
recall that the first European leader to step 
forward and announce that he supported 
President Kennedy and would be on our side 
in any showdown was De Gaulle. I think 
that was significant evidence, when the chips 
were down, that he means what he says in 
. WAL READ “wits! DEIA sO 

own.” 

Many Americans obviously do not share 
these views. Doubtless some other members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
do not. Nor can there be any proof, until 
years later, whether such views represented 
the best judgment that the U.S. Govern- 
ment could make from the best facts ayail- 
able. Even in the perspective of the future 
these judgments cannot be confirmed or 
repudiated in any fixed and final fashion. 
The world does not permit fixed and final 
judgments, The only constant is change. 

“In the 20th century,” CHURCH said, “the 
United States has taken over the role in 
world affairs which Great Britain exercised 
in the 19th century as the greatest power on 
earth. We are the richest nation in the 
world by far, We are the most powerful 
nation by far. We are now both the 1 
power and the leading creditor in the world. 
We know that nobody loves his banker.” 

So the United States must expect, he sald, 
that this country will be blamed, abused and 


by other nations. We must be firm and per- 

enough to fulfill our obligations as 

the presiding nation of the world. The king 
has to be very generous.” 

And the king—even though he never want- 

ed to be king—must 
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HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, another 
Fifth District Massachusetts community 
has responded to my call for information 
of historical interest to visitors both from 
abroad and from our own country. North 
Reading, Mass., which dates from 1651, 
has prepared some material describing 
its landmarks. 

These Massachusetts towns are com- 
piling a wealth of attractions that will 
no doubt prompt many travelers to visit 


an area rich in tradition and vital in its 


progress for the future. 

The information follows: 

NORTH READING LANDMARKS | 

In 1651 the general court set off a certain 
parcel of land north of the Ipswich River as 
part of Old Redding, now known as North 
Reading, called the Two-mile Grant. It was 
known as the north precinct until 1853 when 


Rod Way, now Haverhill Street, went north 


and south. 


At the corner of these two roads stands the 
Common, This common land was parish 
land until 1858 when the town purchased it 


for a three-pole highway through the parish 
land, now Haverhill Street. 

“On October 4, 1827, the parish of the 
north precinct did vote to build a third new 
meeting house —the building on the com- 


that “subscriptions for 30 pews” had already 
been obtained. The building was finished in 
1829 at a cost of $4,198.14; arid pews had 
been sold to the amount of $3,472.08. 

The outward appearance of the church 
presently known as the bullding on the 
common is like the original structure, except 
that 7 feet have been added to the studding, 
and the single long windows have been di- 
vided. Architectuarlly the building of 1829 
was finer. Inside was the vestibule which 
has not been materially changed. Two doors 
opened into the auditorium of the church. 
A stairway at either end led to the singing 
gallery. 

There were two broad alsles, the pews be- 
tween them facing the pulpit. 

In the summers of 1857, 1858, and 1859, 
Dr. George F. Root, author of many Civil 
War conducted a “Normal Musical In- 
stitute“ in the parish church. 

On July 13, 1931, the building on the com- 
mon was deeded to the town of North Read- 
ing. Since that time the town has rented 
the building to various organizations as a 
meeting place. 

north on Bow Street, from Cen- 
tral Square in front of the Flint Memorial 
Hall to the Union Congregational Church, 
visitors to North Reading could well imag- 
ine themselves transplanted to early days in 
the town. 

The Weeks Memorial Library, commanding 
a striking view of the square and the com- 
mon, was the original old Damon Tavern, 
built in 1812, and was a popular stopping-of 
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place for stagecoach drivers on the road be- 
tween Boston and Haverhill, as well as on 
the route from Salem to Lowell. The old 
tavern has had an interesting history, having 
been the first post office in North Reading 
and the early telephone office. 

A ballroom unique in Massachusetts, 
boasts authentic Rufus Porter murals and 
is comparable to the old dance hall at the 
Wayside Inn in Sudbury. This is being re- 
stored under the supervision of the North 
Reading Historical and Antiquarian Society, 
who also have a small room in the library 
which is used as a museum for their own 
antiques. One of thetr most prized posses- 
sions is an old organ formerly used by George 
F. Root, Civil War songwriter, who spent his 
early days in North Reading. Root is fa- 
mous for the songs “Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching,” and “Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,” as well as hymns, choral pieces, and 
others. 

The youth room, on the lower floor of the 
library, has a most’ interesting old fireplace 
with huge rendering pots and brick ovens. 
The town was fortunate in securing the li- 
brary property through the provisions of the 
will of the late William Weeks. 

The Flint Memorial Hall on Central Square, 
built in 1875, housed the Library until 1953. 
Harriet N. Flint, one of North Reading’s most 
generous benefactors, gave to the town this 
fine old Victorian structure and also the 
funds to establish the Flint library collec- 
tion. The Flint hall at present contains 
town offices and quarters for the police de- 
partment. 

North of the library are several buildings 
which are dwellings dating back to the early 
days. The first house next to the Damon 
Tavern and y built In conjunction 
with it, is a charming old place. The old 
Putnam homestead, next above, was the resi- 
dence of the first minister to the North par- 
ish, Rev. Daniel Putnam, who bullt the place 
in 1720. It has beautiful paneled rooms, 
huge old fireplaces, and is one of the oldest 
houses in North s 

The second minister, Rev. Eliab Stone, who 
preached from 1761 to 1822 (for a period of 
61 years) built himself a Georgian home in 
1812. This can be seen diagonally across 
from the common, located on Peabody Street 
betwoen the Batchelder school and the Union 
Congregational Church. It is a very beau- 


tiful place and is kept in excellent condition 


by its owner. For many years it was the 
Congregational parsonage. 
North Reading residents are proud of their 
town, and although recently many modern 
homes have been erected, we are doing every- 
thing possible to preserve the traditional 
atmosphere of the early days. : 
Now, therefore, we the board of selectmen 


wealth of Massachusetts, do hereby 
North Reading’s endorsement of See Amer- 
ica Year, 1964, and welcome visitors to North 
Reading. 

WILLIAM E. DOTEN, > 
Chairman, 
DoxaLD K. ROBERTS, 
MALCOLM MACRAE. / 


A Bill To Protect Employees Wages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues, 
and particularly the members of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means, to H.R. 
10540, which I introduced shortly before 
the Easter recess—more specifically, on 
March 23, 1964. 

This bill would amend section 6334 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from levy property necessary to 
satisfy the taxpayer’s Habilities to his 
employees for wages and fringe benefits. 

The need for such legislation has been 
apparent for some time; however, the 
specific incident which in effect became 
the straw that broke the camel’s back 
occurred in my own congressional dis- 
trict in Seattle, Wash. It involved the 
Stewart Hotel in that city in connection 
with a withholding tax delinquency to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

On November 7, representatives of the 

Internal Revenue Service abruptly and 
without prior notice impounded the ho- 
tel's finances, Including its bank account. 
Shortly before the November 7 date, the 
hotel had paid its culinary and other 
employees, Many of these checks had 
not been presented to the hotel's bank 
before the account was impounded, and 
consequently were refused payment and 
the employees themselves were required 
to make them good. The end result rep- 
resented a loss of from 2 to 4 weeks“ 
wages, together with—in many in- 
stances—earned vacations and many 
other fringe benefits. 
Mr. Speaker, there is no question of 
the legal right of the Internal Revenue 
Service to take this sort of action when 
delinquencies occur. However, the dis- 
pute in each instance is between man- 
agement and the Government, and the 
employees should not be required to pay 
the penalty. Frequently, what is legally 
right is morally wrong, and certainly 
this is a case in point. Furthermore, and 
historically, labor liens have always had 
a priority over any other litigation, and 
the same rule should apply in cases such 
as this. H.R. 10540 would specifically 
spell this out, clarifying the law and 
preventing any further injustices of this 
nature. Consequently, I urge that the 
Committee on Ways and Means schedule 
this legislation for earliest possible con- 
sideration. 


The First Lady Receives Degree From 
Texas Women’s University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
following the First Lady’s visit to Hunts- 
ville, Ala., she proceeded on her tour to 
Texas where the Texas Women’s Uni- 
versity conferred upon her a doctor of 
laws degree. This is an award which 
Mrs. Johnson richly deserved and the 
Houston Post in an editorial Friday, 
April 3 very pointedly discussed this 
matter, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the afore- 
mentioned editorial: 

* 
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Mas. JOHNSON HONORED 


The honor paid Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
by Texas Women’s University in awarding 
her a doctor of laws degree was no mere 

extended her by reason of the po- 
Bition she holds as the Nation's First Lady. 
Tt was one that she had earned and richly 
in her own right. 

Although she has worked closely through 
the years with her husband, the President of 
the United States, admirably fulfilling her 
responsibilities as & loyal wife and mother, 
and at the same time doing what she could 
to assist him in his career, she has simul- 

y distinguished herself as a business- 
Woman, as a citizen, and as an individual 
of great talent and ability as well 

as personal charm. 

Texas has every reason to be proud of Mrs. 
Johnson as one of the State’s outstanding 
Citizens no less than as the wife of the Presi- 
dent, and it was proper that the university 

d honor her as a Texan of notable ac- 
complishments and one who has blazed a 
Path that others may follow. 

Her achievements in the world of business 

and public service command respect and 

tion quite apart from the fact that 
she is a woman, but they are all the more 
impressive because she has not allowed her 
Career to interfere in any way with her other 
obligations, 

No feminist in the old-fashioned sense of 
1 word. she has demonstrated again that 
women of intellect and ability, marriage 
and motherhood need not be an obstacle to 
Tull realization of one’s potential as a person, 
She has shown that women, when given the 

ty, can meet the challenges and 
Tesponsibilities of public life and service on 
Equal terms with men and acquit themselves 
With distinction. 
in g the short time that he has been 
the White House, President Johnson has 
great respect for the abilities of wom- 
en in the area of public service by appoint- 
ing an unusually large number of them to 
— of great importance and trust. 


policy on the part of the President of 
out and naming to high office 
Women of ability is in itself a tribute to Mrs. 


Mrs, Johnson is to a large extent responsible 
or the great progress toward recognition 
omen of the Nation currently are 
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È 
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e said in her degree-acceptance 
: “This is a good time to be a woman, 
there are so many opportunities, so 
she, by her own accomplishments, 
ped immeasurably to make those op- 
ties available and to open the roads 
Which the barriers to members of her 
have been removed. 
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How Insects Resist Insecticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


9285 DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
the to permission granted, I insert in 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
“me le by Mr. David B. Peakall entitled 
ap, Insects Resist Insecticides,” which 
in the January-February 1964 
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issue of the Audubon magazine. This 

article points out the reason why wisdom 

and care of the most extreme sort is 
needed in the conduct of these insecticide 
spraying programs, 

The article follows: 

How Iwsecrs Resist INSECTICIDES—HEAVY 
Doses, HIGH LETHAL Rares KILL ALL BUT 
THE TOUGHEST, WHICH BREED RESISTANT 
OFFSPRING 


(Norx.— The author. Dr. David B. Peakall, 
is an assistant professor in the department of 
pharmacology at the Upstate Medical Center, 
Syracuse, N.Y. He is currently working on 
the effects of drugs on the production of web 
proteins in the spider.) 


(By David B. Peakall) 


Within 7 years after the corn rootworm in 
Nebraska had been sprayed with aldrin and 
heptachlor, its descendants had developed 
stubborn resistance to the same amount of 
insecticide. The sprayers had to use 100 
times as much aldrin in this area of central 
Nebraska as in the eastern part of the State 
where aldrin had not been used previously. 

One can readily realize the impact on wild- 
life if these toxic chemicals are going to be 
used in such massive doses. The figure of 
100 times the normal dose given by H. J. Ball 
and G. T. Weekman in the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology, 1962, 55:439, is not an 
extreme case. Cases of several thousand 
times the normal dose have been cited. 

Doses which may not be fatal to all of the 
insects (sublethal doses) are actually more 
effective than massive applications seeking 
100 percent effectiveness. There is much 
experimental evidence, covering a wide range 
of species, to prove that an insect cannot ac- 
quire resistance to an insecticide if successive 
generations are subjected to sublethal doses. 

In one experiment, fruit flies were given 
sublethal doses of DDT for 50 generations 
without showing any increase in resistance 
to the insecticide. For effectiveness, a mod- 
erate dose with a number of survivors is 
preferable to a massive lethal dose in which 
few survive, perpetuating their resistance in 
succeeding generations. 

Insect resistance does not occur due to 
mutations caused by insecticides. Mutations 
are sudden, permanent changes that occur 
due to changes in the genetic material. 
Once a mutation has taken place (be it the 
color of the eye, structure of some body 
fluid, etc.) the change becomes a permanent 
part of the animal and is inherited accord- 
ing to the normal laws of inheritance. 

Mutations, from the standpoint of the 
animal, are random. Evolution has occurred 
by natural selection of those mutations 
which were favorable to the animal, not by 
directed mutation. Generally, insecticides 
do not have any effect on the normal muta- 
tion rate at all. Thus an insect under pres- 
sure from an insecticide is not able to mutate 
to acquire resistance. 

Resistance arises not from adaptations 
caused by exposure to insecticides but from 
mechanisms that are already in existence. 
This may seem rather strange, but the ex- 
planation is not difficult to understand. 

In any population the susceptibility to a 
polison varies considerably from individual 
to individual. Although most are killed by a 
given dose, some individuals are killed by 
half of this dose and some are not killed by 
twice the dose that is fatal to most of their 
fellows. 

A small fraction of insects has tremendous 
resistance to insecticides. This phenomenon 
of increased resistance to insecticides occurs 
only when a large proportion of the popula- 
tion is killed in a given area, so that selec- 
tion favors any genetic characteristics which 
enable the surviving insect to tolerate larger 
doses. This property of resistance is, there- 
fore, inherited and has been shown to obey 
the usual laws of inheritance, 

A laboratory experiment will demonstrate 
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this. A large population of flies is given a 
dose of DDT that kills 98 percent of the flies. 
The survtvors are allowed to breed and in 
a few days the population has reached the 
level of the beginning of the experiment. 

The same dose is given; again most of 
the flies die although it is now a somewhat 
smaller percentage; again the files are allowed 
to breed and so on. Before long this dose 
of DDT will be killing only half of the flies, 

In the wild, conditions are somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the first case there is interbreed- 
ing with populations not affected by the in- 
secticide and secondly the insecticide is never 
given in a uniform dose throughout the pop- 
ulation, These factors will slow down the 
pace of insecticide resistance as compared to 
the laboratory experiment. 

But, despite these factors, high insect re- 
sistance is found in the wild. In a report on 
the housefly in New Jersey, Dr. Elton J. Han- 
sens, writing in the Journal of Economic En- 
tomology, 1960, 53: 313 illustrated this. After 
studies in the wild under normal conditions, 
he concluded, “the outlook for fly control 
without recourse to sanitation and mechani- 
cal measures is not very bright. Chlorinated 
hydrocarbons (DDT, aldrin, etc.) are of vir- 
tually no value. Organophosphorus mate- 
rials (parathion, malathion, etc.) are de- 
creasing in usefulness and even space sprays 
are less effective than previously. Diazinon 
is still giving the best results in many loca- 
tions and kills many files even where resist- 
ance is present. It remains a question as to 
whether or not it will fail completely.” 

The usual answer to insect resistance has 
been larger doses and newer, and often more 
poisonous, chemicals. At the symposium on 
insect resistance, held by the Entomological . 
Society of America, regret was expressed that 
despite all the expenditure on chemicals, vir- 
tually no basic research on resistance in agri- 
culturally important pests has been made. 

The futility of increasing doses has al- 
ready been mentioned but it should also be 
stated that in the insecticide used 
also has little value. Often the mechanism 
by which the insect is able to detoxify insec- 
ticide No. 1 also works on insecticide No, 2. 
Even if it does not, the insects soon build up 
resistance to this second insecticide although 
the rate of onset of resistance varies consid- 
erably from insecticide to insecticide. 

An example of this problem was presented 
by Dr, H. G. Johnston, head of research and 
development of the National Cotton Council 
of America. He described the rising costs of 
the increasing amounts and va- 
riety of chemicals used to attempt to control 
the boll weevil and other cotton pests. He 
concluded that while pest control is essential 
the present situation demands a total re- 
evaluation of the entire cotton pest control 


program. ' 

It is difficult to evaluate this overall rise 
in insect resistance because the increase in 
resistance may be slight or may be massive. 
It may apply to a large or minute fraction of 
the population of the species. 

The rise in resistance has been most care- 
fully studied in the anopholene or malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes. Anyone interested in 
the details “should read the World Health 
Organization Technical Reports 162 (1959), 
205 (1960), and 243 (1961). 

Our graph (p. 34) shows the increase in - 
the number of mosquito species in which in- 
secticide resistange has been found. The 
period 1950-57 represents resistance to DDT; 
the sharp rise thereafter is due to resistance 
to dieldrin. Resistance occurs more readily 
to dieldrin than to DDT. Some species are 
resistant to both insecticides but a few 
species have not developed resistance despite 
heavy pressure. 

The widening geographic range of resist- 
ance is shown in the other graph. In this the 
number of countries in which dieldrin re- 
sistance in mosquitoes is found is plotted 
against time. This resistance now covers 
areas inhabited by some 25 million persons, 
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However, something of the other side of 
the malaria story should be told, Some 1,300 
million people live in areas which are or were 
affected by malaria. The present program, 
which could not have been carried out with- 
out insecticides, has eliminated malaria from 
areas inhabited by 280 million people. Work 
is being carried out in areas containing 700 
million people, and preliminary studies on 
areas inhabited by 138 million, 

The total number of insect species in which 
resistance has been found is rising so rapidly 
that reviews are out of date by the time of 
publication. By 1961 the total number of 
resistant species was at least 150. In the 
bulk of these, resistance had been found 
since 1956. 

Besides the malaria-carrying mosquitoes, 
some 30 other species of public health 
importance have acquired resistance. The 
resistance of the housefly to chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons occurs in virtually every country 
of the world. DDT resistance of body lice 
has been found in parts of Africa, Asia, 
America, and Europe. 

On the agricultural side, resistance has 
been reported in 16 species of insects which 
attack vegetables, including the cabbage 
worm, cabbage looper, and potato wireworm. 
Twelve species that attack cotton have ac- 
quired resistance, although the bulk of the 
damage to this crop is cause by a single spe- 
cles, the boll weevil. 

In the case of this insect, resistance to 
chlorinated hydrocarbon has been found in 
7 out of 11 cotton-growing States, At pres- 
ent, phosphorus insecticides are reasonably 
effective, but in view of the sudden onset 
of massive resistance of the boll weevil to 
DDT and dieldrin in 1956 and 1957 the situ- 
ation is being closely watched. 

One may ask why higher animals, in- 
cluding birds, do not acquire resistance. The 
answer is that they may, in time. Resistance 
is dependent on breeding rate so that longer 
periods of time are required for resistance 
to occur. 

Flies can breed back to their normal popu- 
lation in a few days, so that a loss of 90 per- 
cent of the population is not a serious 
matter. A similar loss of bluebirds might 
take years to make up and in the case of 
still slower breeding species, such as eagles, It 
might result in extermination. 

Thus, because of the mechanism by which 
insects acquire resistance, insecticides are, 
in the long run, least effective against those 
species we wish to destroy and most “effec- 
tive” against those creatures we wish to keep. 

Having considered these limitations of in- 
secticides, let me say that I realize the im- 
portance of chemical treatment of crops. It 
is part of our farming methods and obviously 
no farmer is going to stand aside and watch 
a pest eat his crops. At the moment other 
means, such as biological controls, are just 
not effective enough to deal with the prob- 
lem. An understanding of the problem of 
insect resistance can help promote the wise 
use of insecticides and will give maximum 
benefit to the farmer and do minimum dam- 
age to the general wildlife of an area. 

The most effective amount of insecticide is 
a dosage that will kill 80 to 90 percent of the 
insect population. This will reduce toa great 
degree the loss of crops due to the pest in- 
sect. Attempts to improve on this percent- 
age will be short lived; insect resistance will 
soon occur and control by means of this in- 
secticide will soon become tmpossible. 

Insect resistance rarely becomes a serious 
problem if the attacked population can 
freely interbreed with unsprayed insects. 
Thus, no attempt should be made to spray 
areas where the pest species is not actively 
harming the crops. It may sound like a 
good idea but the reverse is the case. 

The pest species will breed back anyway, 
and it is much better to crossbreed with in- 
sects that have not been subjected to the 
Insecticide than for them to interbreed with 
each other. Interbreeding develops resist- 
ance to a much greater extent, 
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For the long-term benefit of the agricul- 
turalist, the following should be avoided: 
First, frequent ‘spraying of any area. Sec- 
ond, spraying where insect damage is low, 

The fact that extensive spraying programs 
often harm agrioultural interests as well as 
others should be emphasized by conserva- 
tionists again and again. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


SPEECH 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, another 
era of the fighting MacArthurs ended 
Sunday with the passing of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. In less than 5 months, 
our Nation is again plunged into deep 
mourning over the death of an outstand- 
ing citizen. 

Born at an Army post on the Ameri- 
can frontier on January 26, 1880, Mac- 
Arthur followed in the footsteps of his 
forefathers who, as early as the 14th 
century, were noted warriors then serv- 
ing under Robert the Bruce for the in- 
dependence of Scotland. 

His destiny was guided by a deep sense 
of devotion to duty, honor, and country. 
The importance he placed on these 
words is related in an address he made 
at the U.S. Military Academy 2 years 
ago. 

Those three «hallowed words 


He said— 
reverently dictate what you want to be, what 
you can be, what you will be. They are 
your rallying point to build courage when 
courage seems to fail, to regain faith when 
there scems to be little cause for faith, to 
create hope when hope becomes forlorn, 


Fifty-two of his eighty-four years 
were dedicated to the profession of arms 
and the art of war. His military career 
carried him through three major wars, 
and his ability won high praise from 
leaders throughout the world. The 
British Chiefs of Staff sent the follow- 
ing message to MacArthur shortly after 

the successful landing of troops at In- 
99255 Korea: 

We believe that the brilliant conception 
and masterly execution of the Inchon 
counterstrike which you planned and 
launched whilst holding the enemy at bay 
will rank among the finest strategic achieve- 
ments in military history. 


He was very much aware of changing 


times and changing situations. 
The old methods and solutions no longer 
suffice— 


He told the American Legion gathered 
in Los Angeles in 1955— 
We must have new thoughts, new ideas, new 
concepts, just as did our venerated fore- 
fathers when they faced a new world. 


In an address at the U.S. Military 
Academy before the 1962 graduating 
class, he continued this theme: 

You now face a new world, a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite spheres and missiles marks a be- 


ginning of another epoch in the long story 
of mankind. In the five or more billions of 
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years the scientists tell us it has taken to 
form the earth, in the three or more billion 
years of development of the human race, 
there has never been a more abrupt or 
staggering evolution. 

We deal now not with things of this world 
alone, but with the illimitable distances and 
yet unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We. speak in strange terms of harnessing the 
cosmic energy, or making winds and tides 
work for us * * of the primary target in 
war, no longer limited to the armed forces 
of an enemy, but, Instead, to include his civil 
population; of ultimate conflicts between a 
united human race and the sinister forces of 
some other planetary galaxy, such. dreams 
and fantasies as to make life the most excit- 
ing of all times. 


General MacArthur is no longer 
amongst our ranks. As if writing his 
epitaph, he also told the graduating 
cadets at West Point: 

The shadows are lengthening forme. The 
twilight is here. My days of old have van- 
ished—tone and tints. They have gone 
glimmering through the dreams of thing that 
were. Their memory is one of wondrous 
beauty, watered by tears and coaxed and 
caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I listen 
then, but with thirsty ear, for the witching 
melody of faint bugles blowing reveille, of 
far drums beating the long roll. 

In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the strange, 
mournful mutter of the battlefield. But in 
the evening of my memory I come back to 
West Point. Always there echoes and re- 
echoes; duty, honor, country. 

Today marks my final rolicall with you. 
But I want you to know that when I cross 
the river, my last conscious thoughts will 
be of the corps, and the corps, and the corps. 
I bid you farewell. 


With bowed heads, our Nation bids 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur a very sad 
farewell. 


Congressman John D. Dingell Asks Con- 
servationists, “Why Do You Fight 
Among Yourselves?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr, Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL], Is the author 
of a very fine article in the April-May 
edition of the magazine, National Wild- 
life. A great conservationist himself, the 
gentleman from Michigan, Jonn DIN- 
GELL, points up the unhappy results when 
conservationists, faced with united op- 
position from the outside, are unable to 
agree among themselves on matters of 
basic importance to the cause of con- 
servation. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman DINGELL, has made a 
searching analysis and I am happy to 
submit his article for the record: 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN D. DINGELL Asks, “WHY 

Do You Ficnt AMONG YOURSELVES?" 
“THE LION AND THE THREE BULLS 


“(Aesop's Fables) 
“Three bulls were grazing in a meadow, 
and were watched by a lion, who longed to 
and devour them, but who felt that 
he was no match for the three so long a 
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they kept together. So he began by false 
Whispers and malicious hints to foment jeal- 
Ousies and distrust among them. This strat- 
Ragem succeeded so well that ere long the 
bulls grew cold and unfriendly, and finally 
avoided each other and fed each one by him- 
Self apart. No sooner did the lion see this 
than he fell upon them one by one and killed 
them In turn. 

“Moral: The quarrels of friends are the 
opportunities of foes.” 

Conservationists who fight among them- 
Selves may win battles—but they will lose 
the war. 

This is my considered judgment as an in- 

citizen and a Member of the Con- 

gress who constantly deals with conservation 

ation, Your opponents like nothing 

ter than to see conservationists: bloody 
each others’ noses. 

Why do you fight among yourselves? Why 
2 you waste your strength on internal 

7 

Let's face it. People who belong to con- 
Servation groups—and you are one of them— 
are far outnumbered by the million who 
Couldn't care less. In spite of these odds, 
Jou can be héard, and you can get things 
But if you aren't all on the same 

of major issues, and aren't well-enough 


And by you, I mean you both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of your organiza- 


Members of the Congress usually know 
What people think. We hear constantly 
from folks back home about every subject 


nothing good, at least. 
g00d example of a bad job by well- 
conservationists is the duck story. 
great flights of ducks and geese which 
in spring and fall are dwindling. 
on has been critical now for sev- 
Why? Tho wetiands needed by 
magnicent birds were—and are—going. 
here have the conservationists been? 
tchers have been fighting hunters. 
have been fighting each other—and 
commissions about bag limits and 
of open seasons. 
ters, birders, game biologists, sporting 
manufacturers, outdoor writers—all 
“save the ducks.” But, while they 
among themselves on what to save 
for, the battle was lost—lost to the 
Villains: Federal subsidies, agricultural 
experts, real estate developers, 
uters, and so forth. 
time conservationists began work- 
ther to preserve some of that dis- 
Epcos it was too late. Poor 
made poor hunting. Poor hunting 
faulted in poor duck stamp sales. Punds 
— habitat preservation, earmarked from 
* stamp sales income, didn't materialize, 
Freas authorized a loan of $105 million 
future stamp sales, but has actually 
the ted only $17 million of it. And 
on draining, filling, and pollution still goes 
and on. 
re is too much to bo done for conser- 
Yationists who believe in preservation and 
use of our natural resources to bicker 
wing themselves. Our Pacific salmon are 
E „our wilderness disappearing, 
are he thing from trout streams to redwoods 
and png sacrificed to road builders. Litter 
bywa illboards clutter our highways and 
and ys. Water pollution is reaching new, 
maj erous, levels. There are a dozen 
leas 4, S8Ues, and a hundred small (but no 
Te portant) ones before us. 
lick them, we must quit pulling at cross 


e 


He 


H 


feet 
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purposes. Soll conservationists want to re- 
claim prairie wetlands; duck hunters want 
to save them. Tree lovers spray poisons to 
protect their trees * * and in so doing 
kill birds. Congress is not above reproach; 
we authorize expenditures for conservation, 
but sometimes fail to appropriate the money. 

We'll lose our outdoor heritage for sure, 
unless that interested minority learn to pull 
together—and in the right direction. 

It works. Perhaps the first good example 
of group conservation action overcoming leg- 
islative inertia was the American Buffalo 
Society's successful fight to save the van- 
ishing bison. It established the refuges and 
herds that saved the species from extinction. 
Other historic successes include the Audu- 
bon Society’s work to save the egrets and 
eagles. Several State groups have won their 
fights to create nonpolitical conservation 
agencies, 

Conservation groups have united to pur- 
chase lands to protect the Key deer, prairie 
chickens, waterfowl and other endangered 
wildlife. They have bought lands for parks, 
forests and unique ecological areas. Wom- 
en's organizations, health associations, and 
civic groups have been invited to join in 
supporting bond issues to clean up polluted 
waters, 

Coordination is the key. Your own Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation makes outstand- 
ing efforts, sponsoring national conferences 
and other forums. 

The antilitter campaign is a fine example 
of successful coordination between conser- 
vationists, civic groups, and the packaging 
industry. 

Should not this approach be equally suc- 
cessful in wilderness preservation? In water 
pollution control? In providing waterfowl 
habitat? 

One of the most intriguing case histories 
of conservation frustration is the attempt to 
establish a national wilderness preservation 
program. For at least 7 years now, this pro- 

has undergone a series of refinements. 
Since these bills apply only to lands already 
owned by the Federal Government, in some 
classification of wilderness, cost was not a 
factor, Yet, not until conservation and re- 
source groups got together did the wilder- 
ness bill move. 

It was passed by the Senate in the 87th 
and 88th Congresses. But continued opposi- 
tion from some commercial interests, using 
highly skilled professionals, has thus far kept 
the House from voting on it. Are conserva- 
tionists still united? Tour opponents are 

No Government official likes to be “pres- 
sured.” But coordinated public opinion can 
help stop mining on a wildlife sanctuary, the 
construction of roads through wilderness, or 
dams on a stream. tion is the key. 

Many conservation battles are fought in 
the legislative halls, and nowhere is the 
united front more important. 

If you have a pet project, get a responsible 
organization to draft a proposal, backed up 
with facts, Get a sponsor in your State leg- 
islature or in Congress who is interested 
enough to see it through. When the bill has 
been introduced and referred to a committee, 
let your legislator know that you want action. 

I know that conservationists essentially 
are individualists, They resist organization 
and discipline. They argue among them- 
selves about everything from bass lures to 
methods of controlling the use of pesticides. 
But when the chips are down, it’s time to 
put aside minor differences and unite on the 
major issues—or nothing will get done. 

The late President Kennedy observed: 
“United there ds little we cannot do; divided, 
there 18 little we can do,” Let this be your 
guiding principle. 

(A former park ranger, Mr. DINGELL (Michi- 
gan) is one of the House of Representatives 
outstanding conservationists.) 
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Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a resolution urging that 
the United States, through its delegation 
at the United Nations, take forthright 
steps in securing a world condemnation 
of anti-Semitism. 

This resolution specifies that this uni- 
versal ban must be in treaty form, and 
that all signatory states must pledge 
themselves to eradicate anti-Semitism 
within their territories and establish mu- 
tual enforcement measures. 

I believe such an achievement will con- 
tribute much toward our goal of ending 
the overt and covert manifestations of 
anti-Semitism which still fester in the 
world. 

I should like to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished participants of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
which met earlier this week here in 
Washington. This meeting has served 
us all in drawing attention to the flagrant 
abuses preyailing in the Soviet Union. 

The able and distinguished Senator 
from New York, Jacos K. Javrrs, spoke 
to the gathering only yesterday, and his 
timely comments on the situation are 
crucially relevant. 

-Under unanimous consent, I include 
the speech of Senator Javits, given at the 
Hotel Willard in Washington on April 
6, be inserted at this point in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srl xNT DreLomacy Witt Not Save Sovier 
Jews 
(By Senator Jacop Javrrs) 

Events over the Passover holiday demon- 
strate the relentless character of the Soviet 
Union's campaign of repression against the 
Jewish minority in the U.S.S.R., But they 
also show that the regime in the U.S.S.R. is 
not impervious to the protests of the world 
on this issue. Both are vitally important 
conclusions. 

That anti-Jewish repression continues was 
shown when on the eve of the Passover holi- 
day the Kremlin went out of its way to pre- 
vent Jews from ob matzoth in time 
by impounding 2,000, 10-pound packages of 
matzoth paid for and sent with full import 
clearances prepaid by Americans in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
to relatives and friends in the Soviet Union. 

In response to representations by the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow made at my request, the 
Soviets explained that packages from individ- 
uals to individuals were delivered and only 
those sent by organizations were returned; it 
was also claimed that matzoth were avail- 
able in the U.S.S.R. to all who wanted them. 
But this explanation was contradicted by re- 
ports in the Soviet press itself before the 
beginning of the Passover festival on March 
27 on the nondelivery of the parcels and 
the advice of Moscow's chief rabbi allowing 
Jews to use peas and beans in place of 
matzoth. 

It is hard to believe that in this decade, a 
major world power like the Soviet Union with 
its nuclear capability and space exploration 
achievements would stoop to this kind of 
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petty but cruel and repressive official har- 
rassment of a helpless minority. Against 
such calculated disrespect for elementary 
human rights as well as for world opinion, 
there must be general and universal protest. 

The fact that the Soviet regime listens 
was shown when the Soviet ORTA, 
agency Tass reported a partial recantation 
of the. scandalous and libelous anti-Semitic 
book published in Kiev under the title Ju- 
daism Without Embellishment.” ‘The Krem- 
Un's leaders should be made aware that a 
great wave of indignation from ali parts of 
the world is rising up over the Soviet Union's 
continued campaign of anti-Jewish 


All of us must here resolve that we will 
not remain silent or permit the world to 
remain silent while the scope and intensity 
of Soviet actions against the Jewish minority 
grows and becomes more deliberate, 

In the name of humanity not only our 
voices but the voices of free men and women 
everywhere as well must be raised above the 


Soviet Union halt these oppressive acts forth- 
with and restore to Jews the elementary 
human rights to practice their religion, to 
be free of discrimination and to rejoin their 
families in other lands. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
is very sensitive to charges of anti-Semitism. 


against Russian anti-Semitism. But when 
89 out of 163 sentenced to death by Soviet 
courts between July 1961 and October 1963 
for alleged economic crimes—almost 60 per- 
cent—are publicly reported to be Jews and 
their names are held up for ridicule and 
contempt in the official Soviet press; when 
the Soviet regime closes down synagogues 
and Jewish cemeteries, crushes every vestige 
of Jewish culture and deports Jews to Kaz- 
akhstan while simultaneously telling the 
outside world that Jews enjoy free- 
dom; and when there is distributed an offi- 
cially published edition of 12,000 copies of 
the blatantly anti-Semitic book by Trofim 
Kichko, entitled “Judaism Without Embel- 
lishment,” under the auspices of the Ukrain- 
jan Academy of Sciences—then it is time to 
rip off the false mask from the Soviet claim 
that there is no Jewish question“ under 
communism and to expose the hypocrisy 
behind official denials of anti-Jewish actions. 
The Kremlin would like us to believe that 
anti-Jewish repressive acts are cold war lies 
spread by capitalists and imperialists, but 
the facts give this explanation the lie. 

I have asked the Soviet authorities to ex- 
plain why there is such a sharp difference 
between the way Jews are described in Soviet. 
publications for external distribution and the 
way they are vilified and made objects of sus- 
picion in books and periodicals distributed 
inside the U.S.S.R. The crude racist hate- 
mongering of the Kichko book has brought 
forth protests even from Communists them- 
selves in France, Italy, and the United States 
who have condemned its Hitlerite propaganda 
and called for its suppression. 

In the Soviet press for the first time, the 
Jewish nationality of the accused in the show 
trials is openly flaunted. This was not done 
even under Stalin with his Doctors Plot“ 
when Jews were identified only through eu- 
phemisms like cosmopolitans, and the shock 
and significance of this departure from Com- 
munist ideological practice has not been lost 
on Jews. Add to all this the fact that propa- 
ganda against Israel has been stepped up, 
and you can readily appreciate the mounting 
Tears of Jews the world over for the safety of 
our coreligionists in the U.S.S.R. 

Ehrushchey and other Soviet leaders from 
time to time have tried to insist that Soviet 
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treatment of religious minorities is an in- 
ternal matter and that protests constitute in- 
terference in the Soviet Union’s domestic af- 
fairs. Over a century ago, the U.S. Govern- 
ment provided an answer to this kind of 
rebuttal, and formulated a policy that re- 
mains valid to this day. 

Since 1840, the United States, while recog- 
nizing the principle of nonintervention in 
the internal affairs of another state, never- 
theless has protested the persecution of op- 
pressed minorities by foreign governments 
and justified these protests in the name of 
our moral duty toward humanity. The United 
States has done so alone and also in concert 
with other nations. Our country has never 
been silent in the face of persecution. 

We have lodged these protests and reg- 
istered our disapproval in a variety of ways, 
among them, through direct communication 
to the governments concerned, by recalling 
the U.S. diplomatic representative for con- 
sultation, by direct references in the Presi- 
dent's annual message to the Congress, by 
the termination of a commercial treaty, and 
by the use of indirect acts such as joining 
in multilateral acts of disapproval as a means 
of protest. 

The list of such protests on behalf of Jews 
is long and honorable. In 1840 the United 
States condemned the persecution of Jews 
in Damascus. 

In 1870 we urged the Ottoman government 
to halt the killing of Jews in Rumania. 

In 1877 the United States granted protec- 
tion to Russian Jews settled in or near 
Jerusalem, and emphasized that “the sym- 
pathy of the United States for all oppressed. 
peoples in foreign countries has been freely 
manifested in all cases where it could be done 
in accordance with the spirit of interna- 
tional courtesy and diplomatic usage.” 

In the next two decades the United States 
protested no fewer than nine times against 
the Czarist Russian Government's repressive 
acts and persecution of Jews. These pro- 
tests, backed by the American people and 
by resolutions of the Congress culminated in 
1911 when President Taft terminated the 
treaty of commerce with Russia which had 
been in effect since 1832. President Taft 
took this action over the advice of the State 
Department which warned that abrogation of 
the treaty would have serious effects on the 
Nation’s commercial relations with the Rus- 
sian Empire in addition to larger political 
considerations. 

The United States has protested action 
gainst Jews by Rumania, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, Italy, and Poland. The record 
of U.S. protests to the Nazi government 
should still be fresh in our minds, Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull recorded in his memoirs 
that “I found myself calling in the German 
Ambassador time after time to protest 
against violations of the rights of our citi- 
zens, against persecution of the Jews, and 
against mistreatment of Americans by Nazi 
bullies.” 

No policy is more firmly fixed in the con- 
duct of U.S. foreign affairs than this moral 
imperative to come to the aid of oppressed 
peoples. American public opinion must be 
roused to the danger that this Soviet cam- 
paign presents not only to Jews—though 
they are the first victims—but to all religious 
minorities in the U.S.S.R. Moscow has every 
reason to be concerned over the bad name 
that its anti-Jewish policy is creating for it 
in the world, and our protest must be inten- 
sified in every way possible. Only then will 
we be able to convince the Kremlin that the 
price it must pay for its anti-Jewish policy 
is too high and too costly in terms of its 
international image. 

This is no time for counsels of caution 
and fear—or of silence—on the part of Amer- 
ican Jewry. Each great wave of indignation 
will serve to ultimately alleviate, and will 
help prevent aggravation of the plight of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union. Each protest by 
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individuals, by organizations, and by the 
free nations of the world will serve to make 
the Kremlin realize how sterile and harmful 
is its anti-Jewish policy. 


Private Power Gets Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN . 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we are seeing an example of the 
Machiavellian activities of the private 
power combines. Consistent with their 
position of nearly one-half a century, an 
important element of the so-called in- 
vestor-owned utilities, better known as 
the IOU’s, the Idaho Power Co. is 
doing everything it can to stir up unin- 
formed opposition to the extension of the 
Bonneville Power Administration into 
southwestern Idaho and ‘southeastern 
Oregon. 

The IOU’s are very fond of pointing 
to themselves as great examples of free 
enterprise. Walter Wells, of the Oregon 
State group, writing in the Oregon 
Grange Bulletin of April 6, makes an ex- 
cellent statement which points out the 
real position of private power companies 
in comparison to true free enterprise. 
Mr. Well's article is included at this 
point: 

PRIVATE POWER GETS Sussmy—CoMPETITION 

Lack, Han RATES PROTECT MONOPOLIES IN 


STATE 
(By Walter Wells) 

Private power companies spend millions 
of dollars of the ratepayers’ money adver- 
tising in local papers and national magazines 
to convince the reading publie that they have 
a free enterprise, business managed, taxpay- 
ing operation. 

Actually they have the special privilege 
of. an exclusive franchise and monopoly 
granted by the city and State and have no 
competition at all in most areas they serve. 

This, in effect, is a very valuable subsidy 
they enjoy, because the State law allows 
them to set rates high enough to earn 5 per- 
cent on their investment and almost all 
money they have ever put into the system 
is still on their books for ratemaking, even 
the money spent for lines and equipment 
now obsolete and no longer in use, 

DEBTS STAY ON BOOKS 


Private power companies almost never re- 
duce their indebtedness and their electric 
consumers will always be paying rates based 
on this high value, yet they will never have 
any measure of control and will always have 
to buy from an exclusive monopoly. 

Is this free enterprise? No. 

Public power systems require and have the 
best business management, because they have 
lower rates, and out of their income they 
pay interest on their investments, pay Bon- 
neville or some other source for their electric 
energy. 

They hire their employees from the same 
unions as does the private power company 
and pay the same wages. 

Each year they pay on their bonded in- 
debtedness, and as the debt is paid off, lower 
rates for electricity will follow since public 
power systems are in business not to make a 
profit but to serve their electric users at the 
lowest possible rates. 
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PEOPLE OWN PUBLIC UTILITY DEPARTMENTS 

Public power co-ops and public utility de- 
Partments are owned by the members and 
Supervised by a manager and a board of di- 
Tectors elected by the people, In this way 
the people have full control over their sys- 

Public utility departments pay taxes 
the same as private power companies do. 

co-ops, because of the State law un- 
der which they work, do pay less taxes, yet 
the saying in rates paid by the consumers 
Many times over offset this difference. Any- 
Way, taxes paid by private or public power 
stems is money taken from the rate payers’ 
Pockets and is not new money brought into 
the area. 

All public power systems should advertise 
More to let the public know the great benefit 
derived where the people own the systems 
Serving themselves. 

The following is reprinted from the North- 
West Public Power bulletin. 

PEOPLE SERVING THEMSELVES 


People create public and cooperative elec- 
tric systems to provide themselves with the 
best possible electric service at the lowest 
Possible cost consistent with sound business 
Principles. 

Whether the outward form of the utility 
be that of a cooperative, public utility de- 
Partments, city, crown corporation, or irriga- 
tion district, the function of serving them- 
Selves with electricity remains the universal 
Objective of the consumer-owners. These 
electric systems truly are by, of, and for the 
People. 

Inscribed above the doorway of each con- 
Sumer-owned utility office might be the cen- 
trai, vital, and unifying motto, “People 

Themselves.” 

The common ideal recently has been de- 
fined in terms of five functions or purposes 
Of the consumer system: 

1. Provide the privileges of ownership. 

2. Provide the benefits of nonprofit opera- 


3. Provide adequate, dependable, low-cost 
4. Provide advice on effective use of elec- 


5. Provide information concerning the con- 
-owned electric system and its opera- 


tion, 
FIVE-STAR SERVICE PROGRAM 
N Administrator Norman Clapp calls 


& five-star member service program for 


Consideration by each REA borrower 
but it 


system, 
applies equally well to every utility 
by the people. 
Ees urges attention to all five points in the 
terest of organizational strength because 
Support can be retained only by constant 
Attention to what consumer owners need and 
Want from their own, locally controlled elec- 
Organization. 

Senator Henry M. JACKSON expressed a 
Similar need in his keynote address to the 
= Annual Convention of the Northwest 
= blic Power Association, when he urged 

tility leaders to return to the soll, to the 

ts, to maintain the common touch, 
Sad revitalize public understanding about 
umer-owned electric systems. 

Call it public relations, or community 
dall „these two great leaders plead for eye- 

to eyeball contact. 
SHOULD BE KNOWN, UNDERSTOOD 


Low electric rates, good wages, and all the 
unity services need to be known and 
tood by the people. 

The test of leadership lies in remaining 
Close to the people, seeking and fulfilling the 
*spirations of the people. Dedicated leaders 

Precious assets of the Pacific Northwest 
unity. 

5 As a flourishing tribute to such pioneering, 
ublic understanding, and leadership, the 
Tegion's public and cooperative electric sys- 
teme now serve 3,900,000 people, own and 
Operate $2.5 billion of electric facilities, pro- 
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vide some of the lowest cost power In the 
world, and help to raise the well-being and 
standard of living in their communities— 
and, since 1950, have reduced electric rates 
$30 million. 

The sound, steady growth of these systems 
epitomizes People Serving Themselves.” 


A New Chapel for McNeil Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Justice, especially its 
Bureau of Prisons, is to be highly com- 
mended for its recognition of the role 
that religion plays in the rehabilitation 
of inmates of penal institutions. I have 
had occasion to visit the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary at McNeil Island, Wash., and have 
witnessed the excellent work done there 
in connection with its religious wor- 
ship and self-improvement programs. 
Currently, a chapel is being constructed 
at the institution. The project is being 
hailed statewide in Washington State. 
Many organizations worked in behalf of 
the chapel, and they are entitled to great 
credit. However, the Justice Depart- 
ment is entitled to a large share of 
that credit for its fine cooperation and 
attitude in the matter. Had it not been 
for the Department’s recognition of the 
need and worthwhileness of the chapel, 
it might not have been built. 

I include the following article: 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, Mar. 29, 
- 1964] 
A NEw CHAPEL FOR MCNEIL ISLAND 


(By Chapin. D. Foster, chairman, McNeil 
Island Penitentiary Chapel Association) 
To those inclined to think of a new chapel 

being built at the U.S. penitentiary on Mo- 

Neil Island as “just another building” and 

possibly not too read the state- 

ment of Erle Stanley Gardner, noted de- 
tective story author, and others on the place 
of a chapel in a prison program. 

“I have known many inmates and many 
prisons,” writes Gardner. “I have never 
known of anything which had the construc- 
tive value of a good chapel conducted by 
sincere men. These prison chaplains help 
men to find themselves and, in many more 
instances than the public realizes, 
about a truly substantial rehabilitation.” 

Gardner knows in general, includ- 
ing McNeil, as he was the principal speaker 
at the annual Self-Improvement Group 
meeting there 2 years ago. 

This article brings together opinions of 
men inside and outside the McNeil prison, 
men who are in a position to know what 
they are talking about. One said: 

“A chapel should be provided that will 
command the respect of the prisoners, where 
in a quiet hour each can set free his trapped 
thoughts to soar to new heights as he pre- 
pares himself for eventual freedom.” 

These words came from Kenyon J. Scud- 
der, author of “Prisoners Are People,” after 
a visit to McNeil Island where a new chapel 
is more than 50 percent completed. 

A similar thought was expressed by James 
V. Bennett, director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
who has written: 

“Religion is indispensable in the correc- 
tion and reclamation of the individual.” 
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The story behind the new McNeil Chapel 
is one of persons who have taken seriousiy 
the problem of men living behind bars who 
must prepare themselves for eventual free- 
dom, who must reclaim themselves as indi- 
viduals. 

An im t organization at the McNeil 
penitentiary is the Self Improvement Group, 
organized by prisoners 7 years ago to help 
them prepare themselves for return to civil- 
lan life. In the intervening years, more 
than 3,000 business and professional men in 
the Puget Sound area have met with this 
group and discussed problems they will face 
on return to civilian life. Discussion sub- 
jects are selected by a group committee. 

While the importance of vocational reha- 
bilitation has been rı d excellent 
work is being done on the island in this 
field—many of the visitors saw another need. 
Moral rehabilitation also is important and 
it was felt that chaplains should have as 
adequate facilities as are found in other 
departments. 

The McNeil Island Penitentiary Associa- 
tion was organized with US. District Judge 
George H. Boldt as honorary chairman, The 
group included an executive committee of 
21, a steering committee of 6, and 57 spon- 
sors. While most of these men are from 
Washington, a number of other States are 
represented. 

Cooperation was accorded the project by 


gressman 

attended group meetings were asked to give 
reasons for belleving a chapel was needed, 
and these letters were forwarded to 
ington, D.C. These men had visited 
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000. The chapel will be completed this year, 
with prisoners doing much of the work. 

Senator Magnuson has written 
important to those who feel that. moral 
rehabilitation should place much higher on 
the rehabilitation program: He wrote: “As 
you know, -McNeil Island literally ‘broke the 
ice’ as far as obtaining new chapels for other 
Federal institutions. Strange that with ac- 
cent in recent years on other rehabilitation 
steps, room for separate worship should have 
lagged so badly.” 

Congressman TOLLEFSON began 
ment in Congress by getting the item in- 
cluded in the Department of Justice budget. 
He wrote: “I share your view that moral 
rehabilitation is Just as important as voca- 
tional rehabilitation if not more so.” 

Director Bennett says: “The key to a 
man’s ultimate success as husband, father, 
and employee will be measured by the extent 
to which he changes his attitude toward 
social and moral responsibilities. The chapel 
will provide a place where men come face to 
face with the great truths of life and gain 
spiritual nourishment and regeneration.” 

Much closer to the prison is Warden Paul 
J. Madigan. He observed that for inmates 
showing no interest in religious services there 
are hundreds who deeply feel the need to 
partake of a spiritual way of life. 

“I am sure the chapel will add a certain 
dignity and beauty to our institution,“ he 
wrote. “Its presence will announce that we 
make a sincere effort to carry out our duties, 
according to the demands of God and free 
society.” 

From a different angle came a statement 
from a man forced frequently to send men 
to “the Island“ —Judge Boldt. He said: 
“Any community is enriched by inspirational 
places of religious services and penal institu- 
tions are no exception. No other method of 
rehabilitation is more effective. It would 
be difficult to select an improvement at Mo- 
Nell that would match in importance a 
beautiful place of worship.” 
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Not many architects have an opportunity 
to design a prison chapel, Moritz Kundig 
of Spokane won the chapel competition. He 
said the new chapel would have character 
and stature and prove a useful tool in the 
hands of chaplains. Certainly no more im- 
pressive site could have been selected. 

The writer has visited McNeil Island 15 
to 20 times in the past 7 years, meeting 
with the Self Improvement Groups and 
Yokefellow Club. Iam convinced that moral 
rehabilitation ranks first in that phase of 
prison life, that there is no single building 
more needed in a prison that an inspiring 
chapel, and that a chapel is actually self- 
liquidating. 

From 20 years as Catholic chaplain at 
McNeil, a group sponsor, Rev. Francis 
J. Prange, S. J., is in a position to speak with 
authority. He said that, to many, rehabili- 
tation means conditioning a man so he will 
be afraid to commit another crime, to others 
any type of rehabilitation is a waste of 
money, but he takes a very different view. 

“Prisons are loaded with men of means, 
skills, education, and high social status, but 
who have none of the factors of so-called 
successful living,” he wrote. “They need a 
spiritual awakening, a realization that man 
is a special creation of God with a destiny 
no society can give, change or take away. 
Needed is a chapel wherein alone contact is 
made with God, the most important rela- 
tionship of a prison inmate with the world 
around him.” 
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Another opinion was offered by a prisoner, 
Lex, who thinks every penal institution 
should have a place of worship, along with 

of entertainment and physical con- 


Jack, another prisoner, calls the chapel 

“armory of moral and spiritual rearma- 

where men can arm them- 

selves. with weapons needful in working to- 
the 


they have erected houses of worship. He 
sees a special need for a place of worship 
prison.. He wondered why the public 
has been so slow in recognizing this need. 


of Commerce. 

“From my contacts, I gather that many 
men out there never have given attention to 
spiritual aspects of life,” he wrote. “In 


Being 
most potent factor in rehabilitation a prison 
can provide.” 

Another man to.whom the new chapel 
means much is the new Protestant chap- 
lain, the Reverend John H. Mates. 

“The building of a chapel is the best in- 
vestment on McNeil because there is no way 
to measure its positive effect,“ Chaplain 
Mates wrote. er people realize the stag- 
gering amount that to su 

e goes pport prison 
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“Some years from now,” he wrote, “26462 
will be on his knees again in the quiet just 
before Mass. With him will be his wife, 
a good woman, and a little wide-eyed boy. 
Back at McNeil, the dope-pusher, check ar- 
tist, or automobile thief will have returned 
to their cells. No. 26462 will not have the 
things these men will talk about but he will 
have peace in a community.” 

“Whether we like it or not, our prisoners 
will return some day to the community from 
which they came,“ the author, Scudder, 
wrote. “And a chapel will help them return 
as better citizens. There is a definite place 
for voluntary religious worship in every pris- 
on, conducted by trained chaplains, skilled 
in family counseling and available to every 
man.“ 


Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, with the 
death of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur the United States has suf- 
fered a great loss—a loss that is deeply 
felt by every Member of this Congress 
and our Government. The Akron Beacon 
Journal of April 6 carried an editorial 
that I believe expressed our views better 
than any words of mine might do. 

That fine editorial follows: 

Doucitas MACARTHUR 

He came from the long, gray line. 

With him it was always: Duty, 


honor, 


captains who, so often in our history, have 
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monger. “The soldier above all other peo- 
ple,” he once said, “prays for peace, for he 


trace of arrogance which, simply, were char- 
believed himself 


acteristics of a man who 
superior and saw no reason to hide it. 

He believed it was for others to debate 
the controversial issues which divide men’s 
minds. Yet in his lifetime he became a 
tower of controversy. 

“The thing that has kept MacArthur al- 
ways in the limelight of controversy,” wrote 
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Edwin A. Lahey at the close of World War 
IT, “is perhaps best seen as a combination 
of military skill and personal vanity. He 
steps arrogantly to the plate, but he never 
strikes out, and this is always an irritation 
to critics.” 

The greatest of these controversies was 
the clash of wills between MacArthur and 
President Truman over American policy in 
the Korean war. The general rarely made 
any public reference to his firing by Tra- 
man. But a man privy to MacArthur's feel- 
ings said he was deeply hurt by it and felt 
that it case a stigma over his military record 
which will never be erased. “He will go to 
his grave with a deep sense of bitterness." 

Still, there was a ring of vindication for 
the aging soldier in 1962 when Congress, 11 
years after the firing, passed a resolution 
tendering him the thanks of the Nation for 
his distinguished military service. 

Few men have touched more history in 
their lives than MacArthur. His brilliant 
military career spanned two World Wars and 
the development of modern warfare from the 
airplane to the hydrogen bomb. 

During World War I in France, MacArthur 
personally led his men in some of the most 
severe fighting. When he returned home in 
1919, he was a dashing figure, a military hero 
with a ramrod posture that in later years 
was to become one of his trademarks. 

In World War I, from the dark days of the 
retreat from the Philippines to the Japanese 
surrender aboard the USS Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay, MacArthur executed the bold strategy 
that swept the Japanese invader from the 
South Pacific. 

His formula was simple—go where the Jap 
is and kill him. In his own words, he em- 
ployed “massive strokes against only main 
strategic objectives.” 

With the surrender of Japan, MacArthur 
became Supreme Allied Commander for the 
Japanese occupation. His achievements were 
enormous. He gave the Japanese people the 
mechanics of democratic government and 
the tools with which to keep democracy go- 
ing. 

MacArthur was a master of the eloquent 


words rolled out sonorously in cicero- 
rhythms, each clause marching by in 
highly polished cadence, 

When he talked of the soldiers who fought 
with him, it sounded like this: “My estimate 
of the American man at arms was formed 
on the battlefields many years ago, and has 
never changed. I regard him then, as I re- 
gard him now, as one of the world’s noblest 
figures; not only as one of the finest military 
TW 
ess. 


from me, or from any other man. He has 
written his own history and written it in 
red on his enemy’s breast.” 

Not long ago, General MacArthur returned 
to West Point where he had graduated at the 
head of his class in 1903. He was then 82, 
an old soldier fading away, and he had comé 
to bid the corps of cadets farewell: 

“The shadows are lengthening for me. 
The twilight is here. My days of old have 
vanished—tone and tint. They have goné 
glimmering through the dreams of things 
that were, 


“Their memory is one of wondrous beauty: 
watered by tears and coaxed and caressed by 
the smiles of yesterday. 

“I listened then, but with a thirsty ear, for 
the witching melody of faint bugies blowing 
reveille, of far drums beating the long roll. 

“In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the 
mournful mutter of the battlefield. 
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“But in the evening of my memory, I 
dome back to West Point. Always there 
echoes and reechoes: Duty, honor, country.” 

Now he is gone. 

We are left with his heritage, and we can 
Only marvel at it, for we shall not see his 

again. 


Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, Philippine Na- 
tional Hero and Famous Freedom 
Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps one of the greatest fighters for the 
Cause of freedom and independence re- 
Cently died. I refer to that great na- 
tional hero and former President of the 

ppines, Gen, Emilio Aguinaldo. 
Until February 9 of this year when he 

he was probably the world’s oldest 
living authentic independence fighter, 
and the greatest living hero of his 
Country 


Emilio Aguinaldo lived from March 22, 
1869 until February 9, 1964. Early in 
life he gained a reputation for ability, 

ership, and personal magnetism, and 
the Filipinos in their first rebellion 
against Spanish rule in 1896. His youth 
and early manhood had been influenced 
by the first great independence leader of 
People—Dr. Jose Rizal, medical doc- 

r, scientist, poet, essayist, novelist, and 
Spiritual and moral leader of his enslaved 
brothers under Spanish rule. It has 
been said that Jose Rizal was the “pen,” 
and Emilio Aguinaldo the “sword,” which 
United the Malayan people in the Philip- 
Dines to their ultimate fight to victory 
in Baining their national independence. 
When the United States refused him im- 
Mediate recognition as President of the 
Newly proclaimed republic, he went to 
War again, this time against the Amer- 
leans. When finally captured, he took 
au oath of allegiance to the United 
States, believing that this was the 
Quickest way to attain independence for 
his country. He was right in this sur- 

and through our help obtained 
complete national independence for his 
country, He was the type of freedom 
fighter that the Communist world never 
Celebrated nor could call its own, for he 
p ished not that particular brand of 
Teedom. 

Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo's love of coun- 
try and freedom culminated in the over- 
throw of Spanish sovereignty and 
Sounded the death knell of colonialism 

Only in the Philippines, but in other 

1 of the world as well. Shortly be- 
ore his death, he ceded his home to the 
—— government. The Philippine 
da islature, in appreciation of Aguinal- 
peat contribution to its national sov- 
natinte and independence changed its 
hien holiday to June 12, the date on 
m ch he had proclaimed from a balcony 
his home in Kawit, Cavite, his decla- 
dation of independence from Spain. 
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This balcony is known today as “Inde- 
pendence Balcony.” 

When he died on February 9 of this 
year, freedom-loving people everywhere 
mourned his passing, His contribution 
to liberty, independence, ard the prin- 
ciples of human dignity now belong to 
the ages. To many, he symbolized the 
storied noble knight on the white 
charger, who rode—not once, but twice— 
in response to his people's pleas for free- 
dom and liberation from injustices. 

It is fitting and proper that the Post 
Office Department issue a special com- 
memorative postage stamp to honor this 
great Philippine patriot, and I ask my 
colleagues to join in support of such 
Government action. At a time when so 
much of the world is still under the 
shackles of slavery, colonial rule, or com- 
munism, it is invigorating to see a 
country which has been independent ap- 
proximately only a half century, be so 
progressive, fertile, and capable of self- 
rule under democratic principles. Gen. 
Emilio Aguinaldo contributed a major 
share to the Philippines of today. 


Judge W. T. McDonald Dedicates Con- 
federate Memorial at Millican, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Robert Millican, one of Stephen F. 
Austin's original 300 colonists coming to 
Texas from South Carolina had a son 
Elliott from whose name the town of 
Millican derived their title. This small 
town is steeped in historical interest as 
it was an important shipping point for 
Texas and the Confederacy during the 
War Between the States. 

On October 20, 1963, the Texas Civil 
War Commission and the Texas State 
Historical Survey Committee erected a 
historical memorial which was dedicated 
by Judge W. T. McDonald. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include Judge Mc- 
Donald's address which very aptly traces 
the history of this town and its founder: 
SPEECH or W. T. MCDONALD AT MILuican, TEX. 

OCTOBER 20, 1963 


Certainly, it is fitting and proper that the 
citizens of Texas pay tribute to the veterans 
of the War Between the States on this hal- 
lowed ground this afternoon. I commend 
the Texas Civil War Commission and the 
Texas State Historical Survey Committee for 
the selection of Millican as the site of one 
of 29 historical memorials. 

Millican is rich in history and properly has 
an important part in the history of Texas 
and of the Confederacy. The town derived 
its name from Elliott M. Millican, whose 
father was Robert Millican, Robert Millican 
was one of S. F. Austin's original 300 colon- 
ists, coming to Texas from South Carolina. 
Elliott M. Millican was given title to 2 sitios 
of land by the Mexican Government on 
March 26, 1831. A sitio (c tiO) is identical 
to a league, and it comprises 4,428.40 acres; 
50 Mr. Millican was a large landowner, having 
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8,857 acres in these two sitios. Elliott M. 
Millican took an active and influential part 
in the development of first the Republic of 
Texas, then the State of Texas, and this par- 
ticular area of the State. He served as a 
constable in Washington County, Tex., in 
1839 (this county was formerly a part of 
Washington County); then, in 1841 he was 
sherif of Navasota County. Brazos County 
was created in 1841, but it was not organized 
until 1843; the name was changed to Brazos 
County from Navasota County in 1842. Mr. 
Millican was the sheriff of Brazos County in 
1843. In addition, he served as a Member of 
Congress from Brazos County in the 9th 
Congress of the Republic of Texas, and he 
later served as State Representative in the 
first, second, and third Texas Legislatures 
and as a member of the Senate of Texas in 
the fifth Texas Legislature. 

We must look in retrospect at the history 
of Texas and review it so that we might prop- 
erly appreciate the part that Texas played 
in the struggle that ensued 16 years after 
Texas“ admission to the Union. General 
Houston and the people of Texas wanted a 
lasting peace with Mexico. Texas was quietly 
negotiating with England and France on the 
one hand and the United States on the other. 
Texas was a cotton growing, slave state or 
country at that time, and England needed 
our cotton supply for its milis, The anti- 
slavery North opposed the admission of Texas 
to the Union. The cotton-growing Southern 
States who had slavery clamored for our ad- 
mission. 

Texas early alined itself with the Con- 
federacy. You will no doubt recall that the 
secessionist convention was held at Colum- 
bia, S. C., on December 20, 1860, and then by 
February 4, 1861, secession was declared in 
six States: South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida 
and on February 4, 1861, at Montgomery, 
Ala., a convention was held establishing a 
provisional constitution for the Confederate 
States of America. Texas actually held its 
secessionist convention January 28, 1861, but 
it was not ratified by the people until Feb- 
ruary 23, 1861; so Texas became the seventh 
State to secede from the Union. The move- 
ment for secession halted for a time until 
Fort Sumter was fired upon on April 12, 
1861, and the war was on. Within less than 
2 months thereafter these seven secessionist 
States were followed by Arkansas, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

While not much of the war was fought 
on Texas soil, Texas contributed much to 
the Confederacy east of the Mississippi, One 
of the most notable of these Texas organiza- 
tions was Hood's Texas Brigade and Terry's 
Texas Rangers. We did have the capture 
and recapture of Galveston, which was the 
largest city in Texas and the principal port 
of the State. Galveston was captured on 
October 4, 1862 while the Texas coast was 
blockaded but on January 1, 1863, it was 
recaptured by Confederate forces and re- 
mained in the hands of the Confederates 
until the end of the war. 

Texas’ first railroad had been built in 1853 
from Harrisburg to the Brazos River, ex- 
tending 20 miles by 1855. The second rail- 
road became known as the Houston and 
Texas Central, the H. & T.C. The first per- 
manent telegraph line had been completed 
between Galveston and Houston in 1860; so 
Millican no doubt had a telegraph line dur- 
ing the war. It was this second railroad 
that made Millican an important part of 
Texas. By 1860 this line had reached Mil- 
lican. The outbreak of war made it im- 
possible to extend the line further north; 
so Millican was the northern terminus of 
the H. & T.O. Millican was the largest town 
and city north of Houston and Galveston. 
Only Jefferson, far to the northeast, exceeded 
it in population. Millican was a flourishing 
town, Wagons and traders came here from 
100 miles away on each side of the Brazos. 
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It was here that Sanger Brothers had their 
first store, It was logical and natural that 
loyal Texans flocked to the colors. It was 
here that Camp Speight stood. The camp 
was actually a mustering in and training 
center, It was named for a prominent citi- 
zen of Waco, Tex., Col. Joseph W. Speight. 
The troops from Waco marched down and 
ferried down the Brazos River to Camp 
Speight to join in the Confederate Forces, 
Company K. Speight’s Regiment. It was here 
at Camp Speight that Richard Coke mus- 
tered in and became captain. From Millican 
they went by train to Houston and Galves- 
ton and thence by boat to New Orleans and 
up the Mississippi to join the trans-Missis- 
sippi campaign or else marched overland to 
Tyler and thence to Arkansas, (I desire to 
give credit to Henderson Shuffler, director 
of the Texana program of the University of 
‘Texas, and formerly director of publicity for 
Texas A. & M. for his assistance in supplying 
me with some data on Camp Speight.) 

Colonel Speight later became General 
Speight and later led a regiment in Walker's 
Greyhounds. Baylor University is now sit- 
uated upon land owned by the Speight 
family and Baylor faces upon Speight Street. 

After the war the railroad moved north 
in 1866, and then in 1867 yellow fever struck 
Millican; so the population was thinned 
by migration and disease. The first Episco- 
pal mission in Brazos County was orga- 
nized here in August of 1866. Mr. George D. 
Haswell, the father of the late Tyler Haswell, 
was the only known Episcopalian. On De- 
cember 10, 1867, the parish of St. Andrew 
was organized in Bryan. The county seat of 
Brazos County moved from Booneville to 
Bryan with the coming of the railroad. 

It is hard for the successful majority of a 
people once divided into angry and warring 
parts, to do justice to the leaders and 
soldiers of the defeated minority and yet 
the southern side of the War Between the 
States is as much a part of the history of our 
United States, as is the northern side of it. 
Just as the eternal truth that “It is better 
to have loved and lost than not to have loved 
at all,” so it may be sald: “It is better to 
have fought and lost than not to have 
fought at all.“ 

Long may this marker that we place here 
today endure as a memorial to our great pred- 
ecessors, the true sons of the South. We 
can neither add to nor subtract from their 
fame, but this can be, and will be, a witness 
of the opinion of true men, that it is not 
success, nor failure, which measures the 
worth of men, but that brave endeavor, 
honest purpose persevered in them. For- 
getfulness of self are the essentials which 
fill the measure of God's demand, and con- 
stitute the standard for true men's judg- 
ments, May such ever be our rule of final 
Judgment of one another in this great Re- 
public of ours, consecrated to one flag, one 
Government, one Constitution, and one civil- 
ization; now and forever. 


Insuring the Elderly: Rising Costs, Politi- 
cal Woes Plague Health Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings on the King-Ander- 
son bill, I raised a number of questions 
with the Health Insurance Association 
of America as to the record of the pri- 
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vate insurance companies in meeting the 

insurance needs of our older citizens. 

Most of the answers were either evasive 

or inadequate. My colleagues will be in- 

terested in an article from the Wall 

Street Journal of Monday, April 6, which 

is an excellent analysis of the problem 

I raised in committee. The article points 

out the basic inaccuracies of the statis- 

tics used by the private insurance firms 
to prove their effectiveness. I think it 
clearly shows that the private insurance 
companies have not, will not, and cannot 
meet the hospital insurance needs of our 
older citizens. 

The article follows: 

INSURING THE ELDERLY: PRIVATE HEALTH POL- 
ICIES Face STEEP Cost RISE, SCRUTINY oF 
CONGRESS—SOME RATES GO UP—INDUSTRY 
PARES ESTIMATE OF PEOPLE IN NEW GUAR- 
ANTEED PLANS—MEDICARE FIGHT BEGINS 


AGAIN 
(By Roger A. Simpson) 


Health insurers are suffering some embar- 
rassing financial and statistical pains with 
new medical care plans for the aged. 

The industry, until recently, had pointed 
proudly to the fiscal soundness and wide- 
spread acceptance of a guaranteed type of 
health insurance issued to anyone age 65 
or older who applied, But now they say 
such insurance is becoming increasingly 
unprofitable, and some companies have 
boosted rates sharply. At the same time, 
the insurance industry is paring previously 
publicized totals of those covered by the 
plans. 

All this is causing discomfort among insur- 
ers at a time when they're trying to expand 
coverage of the aged. The companies are 
anxious to prove they can adequately pro- 
tect those age 65 and over, and thus head off 
President Johnson's drive to enact medi- 
care,“ a plan for financing hospital bills of 
the aged through social security. The House 
Ways and Means Committee this week will 
take up the medicare bill and alternative 
proposals. Even if the administration's bill 
is stalled or defeated in Congress this year, it 
seems certain to be an election issue that 
will further throw a spotlight on the insur- 
ance industry. 

Meanwhile, insurers worry over the impact 
of Senate hearings, slated late this month, 
that will probe how well commercial insur- 
ers are meeting the needs of the elderly. A 
subcommittee headed by Senator McNamara, 
Democrat, of Michigan, will look into charges 
that the industry is overstating by 1 million 
its claim to cover more than 10 million of 
those over 65, or roughly 60 percent of the 
aged population, 

GROWTH OF COVERAGE 


For years, insurers have been quite selec- 
tive about issuing health policies to elderly 
persons, mainly because frequent ailments 
of those over 65 make them a risky group. 
In the past decade, though, the industry 
asserts it has expanded coverage of the aged 
from 30 percent to the present 60 percent. 
Such figures, of course, include people with 
any kind of insurance, even minimum 
policies. 

In the past 5 years or so, guaranteed in- 
surance has become avallable to the elderly. 
Such insurance is issued to anyone who ap- 
plies, without physical examination or other 
qualifications. ‘Three large insurers, Conti- 
nental Casualty Co. in Chicago, Mutual of 
Omaha Insurance Co., and Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Co. of San Francisco, have led the 
way with such guaranteed insurance. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans began using 
mass enrollments to offer such insurance in 
1962. And since 1961, a large number of 
insurance firms have been banding together 
in State pools to sell the guaranteed plans. 
The pools are operating in Connecticut, New 
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York, Massachusetts, Texas, and California 
and are forming in several other States. 

Sellers of the guaranteed insurance for 
those 65 or older rely on heavily advertised 
mass enrollments during brief annual pe- 
riods to make sure they get a good cross- 
section of risks signed up. While companies 
like Continental and Mutual of Omaha aim 
to make a profit from the insurance, the 
State pools generally hope merely to break 
even. Their purpose is avowedly political— 
to undercut the arguments of those who say 
only the Government can meet the health 
insurance needs of the elderly. The State 
pool plans try to cut administrative costs to 
the bone and rely on indirect subsidies, such 
as donated executive time, to keep premiums 
down, 

JUGGLING FIGURES 


The guaranteed plans for the elderly are 
involved in some recent figure-Juggling. A 
year ago, top industry officials claimed that 
such policies covered more than 2 million 
persons, or about 20 percent of all health in- 
surance for those 65 and over. But now, 
officials say, the figure is only about 1,525,000, 
up around 200,00 from a year ago, One big 
insurer explains that Senator McNamara’s 
attack on industry statistics caused the com- 
pany to recheck its figures and it “may in- 
deed have made an error.” An official ex- 
plains that previous estimates of those cover- 
ed greatly underestimated the number who 
own more than one policy, 

Estimates of profitability also turned out 
to be a bit rosy. In mid-1963, Continental 
Casualty said it was making a small profit 
on its teed mass-enrollment policies. 
But Lee Farmer, vice president, says audits 
early this year showed the company lost 
money on the insurance last year. As a 
result, it boosted the combined monthly 
premium on its package of three policies to 
$25.50 from $21. 

Other companies are making similar in- 
increases. Fireman’s Fund last August lifted 
the monthly cost of its “Plus $10,000” plan, 
which covers major hospital expenses, to 
$15.75 from $11. Connecticut 65, the first 
State pool plan, last year raised rates 9 per- 
cent. Mutual of Omaha, which with Con- 
tinental Casualty issues about 80 percent of 
all such guaranteed insurance, plans no rate 
increases, according to a spokesman, But he 
adds the company is taking a hard look at 
its operating figures in light of other com- 
panies’ rate boosts. 

The rate increases reflect generally rising 
medical and hospital costs, as well as the 
high claim rate by the elderly, The daily 
cost of hospital stays has climbed more than 
7 percent a year in the past decade. Last year 
it averaged $39.33, about double the level in 
1953, says the American Hospital Association. 
And people over 65 use three times as much 
hospital care as do younger people, Govern- 
ment officials assert. 

Policies covering these costs vary widely, 
and there is no good way to compare them. 
But a person generally can buy two types of 
coverage—a basic hospital and doctor bill 
policy paying some portion of room and 
board for a fairly brief period, and a policy. 
usually called “major medical,” that pays 
the high costs of long illnesses. 

Typical are the policies that Western 65, a 
State pool, has begun selling in its initial 
mass enrollment in California, A basic pol- 
icy that pays up to $20 a day for 31 days and 
up to $200 for extra hospital charges costs 
811 a month. A major medical policy paying 
up to $5,000 a year, after a $500 deductible 
share is paid by the policyholder, and up to 
$10,000 during a lifetime, costs $14 a month. 
A third plan that combines hospital expense 
and major medical coverage costs 823 
monthly. 

The major medical policy has been a large 
factor in rising rates because policyholder 
claims have exceeded company calculations. 
Also, people sometimes buy two or more 
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Policies from different companies and make 
duplicate claims for the same expenses. 

Firemen’s Fund had to raise premiums on 
its major medical, or “plus $10,000" policy, 
because “our incurred losses on that policy 
alone were 160 percent of premium income,” 
says Kenneth T. King, vice president. About 
70 percent of the 50,000 elderly persons in- 
sured by Firemen's Fund through mass en- 
rollments have the policy. The company's 
loss margin was substantially less on its 
total mass enrollment policies. 

Connecticut 65, while increasing its rates 
last year, also curtailed one benefit under its 
Major medical policy. Previously, the plan 
Paid $18 a day indefinitely for registered 
Nursing care in the home. It now limits this 
benefit for its 26,500 policyholders to an 
annual amount ranging up to $1,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY 


For a small number of the aged, major 
Medical policies are “an investment rather 
than insurance,” say some officials. State 
laws or the high cost of enforcement have 
allowed people to buy several policies and 
Make claims under all of them. Such dupli- 
Cated claims usually are made under major 
Medical policies. An elderly Fireman’s Fund 
Policyholder spent 40 days in a California 
hospital, using a private room and other 
extras that ran his bill up to $70 aday. He 
Put in claims under three separate policies, 
Paid his bill and wound up with a $4,000 
Profit, Fireman's Fund says there are no 
Provisions in its policy that would allow it 
to prosecute the policyholder to recover its 
money. 

Such cost problems, and the higher pre- 
Miums that result, can only complicate the 
insurance industry's political problem. The 
House Ways and Means Committee begins 
this week closed door consideration of the 
King-Anderson bill, which embodies the 
President's medicare plan. The committee 
has refused to okay a bill for the past 3 years. 
If it now does clear the bill for House action, 
it is likely to make substantial changes, 
Probably curtailing some of the benefits and 
altering the financing detalls. 

The committee also has before it a num- 
ber of other health care proposals, including 
& plan to liberalize the Kerr-Mills Act. This 
act provides matching Federal funds for 
State welfare medical programs, designed to 
assist people age 65 and older who need spe- 
Clal help in meeting the costs of medical care. 

While the House committee ponders medi- 
Care, Senator McNamara’s committee hear- 

are expected to scrutinize the State 
Pools, the validity of industry statistics and 
Various proposals to aid the commercial in- 
Surers in providing coverage, possibly as a 
Supplement to a social security hosptal care 
The committee's liberal majority 

18 expected to be looking for ammunition for 
tion forces in the King-Anderson 
bill debate. 
MEDICARE PROS AND CONS 


The King-Anderson bill would provide a 
Choice of hospital benefits, ranging from 45 
days at full cost to 180 days with a small 

t paid by the patient. It also would 
Pay benefits for nursing home care, home 
health care and outpatient diagnostic serv- 

It would be financed by an increase in 

Social security tax rate of one-fourth of 
Percent for both workers and employers 
l an increase in the annual earnings sub- 
Sct to tax to $5,200 from the present $4,800. 
% Proponents of medicare claim that a large 
an nber of the elderly can't afford to pay 

bout $200 a year on the average for private 

ce coverage, They contend that the 

aigh cost of old-age illnesses should be paid 
a Over a productive lifetime rather than in 
few large payments during old age, And 
no say millions of the elderly have little or 

Private health insurance at all now. 

ot companies and other opponents 
Medicare point out that the administra- 
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tion plan would cover those who can afford 
to pay their own bills, as well as those who 
can’t. And they note it wouldn't cover most 
doctor bills, as do some health insurance 
policies. They assert that most of the elderly 
now have insurance or the means to pay their 
own costs of illness and that the proportion 
of the aged who are insured is growing fast. 


Scouting’s High Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, no group 
has done more for the building of a re- 
sponsible and informed citizenry than 
the Boy Scouts of America. Currently 
including 4 million Scouts and 14% mil- 
lion adult leaders, BSA performs an im- 
portant and vital service. The March 
1964 issue of the Elks magazine contains 
a fine tribute to scouting and under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Scoutine's HIGH STANDARDS 


Last month the Boy Scouts of America be- 
gan its 55th year of service to the Nation 
with an enrollment of more than 4 million 
boys in 137,000 Cub packs, Scout troops, and 
Explorer posts. This is a far cry from the 
61,000 boys enrolled in the movement in 
1910, when it was launched. 

The growth of the Scout movement, its 
great success over more than à half century 
of tremendous change, is a tribute to the 
soundness of the idea and the ideals with 
which Scouting began in 1910. For, while 
Scouting has changed much, adapting to 
changed needs and new challenges, the same 
principles and ideals guide the organization 
today. 

These principles and ideals establish stand- 
ards of moral conduct to which every boy is 
expected to measure up and measure himself 
against. They also call for the mental and 
physical development of the boy to the level 
of his capacity. 

To the everlasting credit of Scouting, let 
it be pointed out that it does these things 
without attempting to press any lad in a mold 
of conformity. On the contrary, Scouting ac- 
complishes its good work by stimulating and 
stressing individual thinking, individual de- 
velopment, initiative, self-reliance, and self- 
discipline within a framework of moral 
standards and values, the proven worth of 
which is mankind's great heritage. 

However sound a program, it would ac- 
complish nothing without devoted people 
to make it effective. Behind today's 4 mil- 
lion Boy Scouts, or, more properly, leading 
them, are nearly a million and a half men 
and women. These are the den mothers, 
the scoutmasters, the councilmen, and all 
of the other busy people who somehow find 
the time and the energy to devote them- 
selves to the rewarding task of turning 
American boys into American men of good 
character with strong bodies and a high 
sense of civic responsibility. 

There is yet another important ingredient 
in scouting’s success. It is the fact that 
Scouting is deeply rooted in the community 
through the sponsorship by local groups of 
every Scout pack, troop, and post. These 
local charter sponsors total some 90,000, and 
they include fraternal organizations, 
churches, service clubs, veterans’ posts, vol- 
unteer fire departments, and many others. 

Ranking high among them is the Benevo- 
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lent and Protective Order of Elks, whose 
lodges are the sponsors of nearly 1,000 Boy 
Scout units, a ratio of nearly 50 percent in 
relation to the number of lodges. This is 
more than triple the number of Scout units 
sponsored by Elks lodges 15 years ago. 

The Order of Elks has given such strong 
support to scouting because Elkdom be- 
lieves in Scouting’s standards and values 
and because scouting has demonstrated its 
ability to inculcate them in young minds 
and hearts to the great good of community, 
State, and Nation. We hope that that sup- 
port not only will be continued but will 
vastly increase as more and more of our 
lodges grasp the opportunity to help de- 
velop American youth through the sponsor- 
ship of Boy Scout units. 


The Wine Bubble Tax—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the request of my con- 
stituent, Mr. J. James Kaufman, of the 
Almaden Vineyards, Calif., I am placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the first 
in a two part series of letters written by 
Mr. Richard Calvert, Sr., to Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon. 

Mr. Calvert's letters reveal some in- 
teresting facts concerning the so-called 
wine bubble tax and I am sure they will 
be of interest to my colleagues: 

CALVERT TO SECRETARY DILLON, ON “THE WINE 
BUBBLE Tax"—Part I 


(By Richard Calvert, Sr.) 


Dran Mr. Ditton: You may recall my 
several letters addressed to you and Director 
Dwight E. Avis, of our Alcoholic and Tobacco 
Tax Division, on the subject of this con- 
tinulng exorbitant and unrealistic excise 
tax on all sparkling wines, in which, Mr. 
Charles Fournier, distinguished president of 
Gold Seal Vineyards, in Hammondsport, N.Y., 
also participated. This was during July and 
August of 1962. 

Since then, and in view of the changing 
favorable atmosphere for further tax relief 
created largely by congressional passage of 
the administration income tax reduction bill, 
there has been a greater concentrated effort 
by both American and foreign producers of 
sparkling wines to once more bring the mat- 
ter of needed tax relief on all sparkling wines 
to the attention of Congress. Needless to 
tell you, all of these sparkling wine pro- 
ducers fully realize the practical aspects of 
getting any suitable legislation passed for 
this purpose may well continue to be as re- 
mote in the future as they have been in the 
past, without first obtaining the endorse- 
ment necessary from the Treasury Depart- 
ment where all tax legislation originates. 

They are cognizant of the fact that a favor - 
able Treasury Department report has been 
in the past almost a must before the Ways 
and Means Committee would favorably con- 
sider reporting out a bill urging a suitable 
tax reduction. Up until now, your Depart- 
ment has steadily failed to submit such a 
report in any way favorable to this tax reduc- 
tion or its slightest modification, which our 
wine industry has since more familiarly and 
jocularly referred to as the taxing of mere 
wine bubbles. For this, my dear Mr. Secre- 
tary, is, in essence, what the present incom- 
prehensible Federal excise tax of $3.40 per 
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gallon amounts to as a tax having nothing 
whatever to do with the actual alcoholic 
content of the wine itself, and being es- 
sentially a tax on the mere bubbles appear- 
ing in that same wine, just as they appear 
in soda water, ginger ale, or beer, which 
carry no similar tax. 

As you no doubt know, the tax on all table 
wine below 14 percent alcohol is only 17 
cents per gallon. However, the moment even 
the slightest number of bubbles appear in 
this wine through natural fermentation, the 
tax jumps automatically to $3.40 per gallon, 
or, to make these figures more understand- 
able for the average layman, a case of still 
white wine (that is to say without bubbles) 
pays a Federal tax of 41 cents, but when the 
same wine is converted into sparkling wine, 
the tax catapults to $8.16 a case. 


UNREALISTIC APPROACH 


It is the purpose of this letter to bring 
these facts and figures to your attention in a 
final effort in the past several years to try to 
convince you of the utterly unrealistic ap- 
proach the ‘Treasury Department has 
adopted to date on this most unrealistic tax 
and to respectfully importune you to try to 
see your way in cooperating with our fast- 
growing American wine industry by favor- 
ably reporting out a bill which will even- 
tually correct this gross injustice in the tax- 
ing of the mere bubbles in wine. 

It may be that our American wine indus- 
try, as a whole, is partly to blame for this 
continuing impasse in accomplishing this 
needed wine-bubbles tax relief, and for fail- 
ing to date to present with greater clarity the 
elementary logic and reasonableness of our 
appeal to yourself and Congress. It may be 
necessary, before we attempt to convince you, 
that we are ourselves convinced by empha- 
sizing very strongly the fact that this spar- 
kling wine excise tax is the only one of its 
type in existence. The idea is to make clear 
for all time that there is actually no differ- 
ence between table wine and sparkling wine 
and that all sparkling wine (whether or not 
we call it champagne) is just another table 
wine. 

The excise tax on sparkling wine is so 


to 50 percent. Following upon the Treasury 
lead on this unjust taxing of all sparkling 
the several States apply additional 
, which, of course, tend to compound 
this flagrant tax injustice. To highlight the 


calls for a tax rate of $2.40 per gallon on all 
artificially carbonated wine having a pres- 
sure above this 5-pound tax-exempt limita- 
tion. The third and final classification im- 
poses an even stiffer tax of $3.40 on all 
naturally fermented champagne, regardless 
of how low or high its effervescence, which, in 
a sense, penalizes our champagne industry 
for putting out a superior product over a 
mere artificially carbonated wine. 
WHY STOP THERE 


The utter inconsistency on all these grad- 
uations and methods of effervescence in 
sparkling wine is the fact that it places our 
‘Treasury Department squarely on record ad- 
mitting a minimum effervescence (anywhere 
below 5 lbs. of carbon dioxide) as permis- 
sible and tax free. But the question is why 
stop here? Why the fantastic ludicrous- 
ness of having to literally count the number 
and size of each and every slightest bubble 
produced in a bottle of wine in order to ar- 
rive at a reasonable tax ruling? Bubbles are 
bubbles, whether they are large or small, 
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and should make little difference in a bottle 
of wine. 

Actually what possible difference should it 
make to the whole principle of taxation in 
our alcoholic beverage industry—logically 
based on the degree of alcohol and not the 
degree of bubbles in any beverage—how the 
bubbles in wine are developed and through 
what process, whether by natural fermen- 
tation in the bottle or tank, or through arti- 
ficial fermentation, as long as the alcoholic 
content on that same wine remains the 
same? 

When this rule of logic and law in all wine 
and liquor legislation is reversed, and each 
and every bubble appearing in a bottle of 
wine has to be literally counted before ar- 
riving at a suitable tax rate, it may well be 
time for an aroused citizenry to think about 
starting a wine bubbles tax rebellion. It 
will simply mean that our tax laws govern- 
ing wine may no longer be designed to con- 
trol or regulate the flow of legal wine as 
originally intended, but rather to hamstring 
and inhibit our fast growing American wine 
industry to the point of diminishing re- 
turns on its invested capital and the ultimate 
tax confiscation of the fruits of its combined 
labor, 

More significantly, the continuation of 
this unjust wine bubbles tax Is a heavy blow 
struck at the very heart of our lagging agri- 
cultural economy, of which all grapegrowing 
and winemaking is an integral part, or 
should be, as it is in fact in every other 
wine producing country in the world, with 
the single exception of our own country. 

FARMER IS HURT 


I need hardly mention to you the growing 
economic plight of our American farmer, 
which may still pose a serious threat to the 
future of this present administration, of 
which you happen to be one of our most 
admired and capable Treasury Secretaries. 
In a recent article by Michael G. Gartner in 
the Wall Street Journal, with heading “Rural 
Slowdown,” and subheadings “Farmers Be- 
gin To Cut Spending as They Face Big Drop 
in 1964 Income—$700 Million Earnings De- 
cline Seen on Farm Prices Sag—An Election 
Year Headache,” the first paragraph reads 
as follows: “While their city cousins con- 
fidently look ahead to another year of pros- 
perity, the Nation’s farmers are worrying 
about a recession. They are already cut- 
ting back hard on their spending in a trend 
which could become the Johnson adminis- 
tration’s first major economic headache.” 

It should be quite obvious to you, my dear 
Mr. Secretary, as well as all Members of 
Congress, that while continuing to stress the 
political significance of providing ways and 
means for improving the general lot of our 
American farmer, in this instance of con- 
tinuing at the same time in perpetuating a 
most unrealistic taxing of the mere bubbles 
in wine, which, to repeat, happens to be a 
grape product, whose greater growth and 
consumption vitally affects our overall agri- 
cultural economy, you are unjustly penal- 
izing this same impoverished American 
farmer by making it more and more (and 
not less) difficult for him to make a decent 
living. 

For this wine bubbles tax jeopardizes the 
livelihood of thousands of farmers through 
discriminatory legislation. Without it, 
farmers could develop bigger and more profit- 
able grape crops for considerable greater 
winemaking and consumption of wine in this 
country, which is still negligible compared to 
the consumption in all other wine-producing 
countries. 

The tax means an arbitrary levy of some- 
thing like $540 per ton of grapes for which 
the grower receives only $50 to $100 per ton. 


It is the same as taxing meat processors. 


$1,250 to $2,500 on each steer the farmer 
sells to them for only $250. It is the same 
as taxing a mink fur 20 times more than 
any other kind of fur. Need I continue 
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further, my dear Mr. Secretary, to pose the 
utter inconsistency of so discriminatory a 
taxing policy to the considerable detriment 
of our failing free enterprise system of gov- 
ernment in this country? 

If this discriminatory and confiscatory 
taxing theory behind the ‘present exorbitant 
tax on the mere bubbles in wine means the 
Government has the right to spiral its tax 
structure upward in accordance with the 
ultimate higher sales price the consumer may 
have to pay for any article he preferes to 
buy, it is obvious you should not stop with 
the taxing of the bubbles in champagne 
alone, making the drinking of champagne a 
luxury. Champagne is a luxury only because 
of this tax, nowhere else tolerable in any 
country In the world. 

You should go all the way, my dear Mr. 
Secretary and similarly tax all the other 
many considered luxuries of life. One of 
these may well be the ownership of a fine 
Cadillac, which most of us may prefer to drive 
in the place of a mere humble Chevrolet. 
In that case would it not be as consistant 
to impose a super sales tax—which is what 
the champagne tax really amounts to—on all 
purchases of Cadillac cars many times over 
and above the normal tax on a lower-priced 
Chevrolet? If the champagne tax makes any 
sense at all, surely a similar tax on the pur- 
chase of all Cadillac cars should make even 
greater sense. 

I shall endeavor to sum up my final argu- 
ments for either the total repeal or realistic 
reduction of this most unrealistic tax in the 
second part of this open letter, which I trust 
you will read with due consideration. 

I am, my dear Mr. Secretary, with deepest 
esteem and respect, 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD CALVERT, Sr., 
Wine Editor, Beverage Retailer Weekly. 


A Great Captain Passes 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
and most difficult battle, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur demonstrated the courage that 
marked his entire career. With the 
knowledge that this last battle could not 
ultimately be won, he nevertheless 
fought gamely, and once again, the 
American people fought with him. 

His career spanned the international 
confrontations of the 20th century, a 
century marked by two major world wars 
and the terrible 37-month long Korean 
crises. In every instance—from his bril- 
liant undergraduate days at West Point 
to the highest pinnacles of military stra- 
tegy—Douglas MacArthur remained first 
and last a soldier; a very brave and 
valiant soldier. 

Despite his famous saying that “old 
soldiers never die“ the inevitable has 
happened. With Shakespeare, we may 
now say that “the valiant never taste 
death but once.” 

His last days, as well as his entire life, 
amounted to a case study in courage. I 
will miss him greatly, and the country 


has lost one of its truly great heroes. M 


deepest sympathies and those of the 
entire world go out to his wife and son 
on this day, and we can say with cer- 
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tainty that Douglas MacArthur now be- 
longs to the ages. 

Many great things have been said 
about the late general here on the floor 
of the House, where many friends of the 
general have extolled his memory. 

On Monday, April 6th, the New York 
Herald Tribune editorial described the 
Career of General MacArthur titled “A 
Great Captain Passes.“ I am pleased to 
Make this article a part of the perma- 
nent Recorp. The editorial follows: 

A Great CAPTAIN Passos 


The stresses of a long life, the agonies of 
its last gallant days have ended for General 
Of the Army Douglas MacArthur. His great 
feats in battle belong to history; the memory 
Of his services, his electric personality belong 
to the American people. 

General MacArthur's whole career was In- 
Vested with authentic drama, heightened by 
his own panache, an aura that was as tan- 
Bible as the white plume of Henry of Navarre. 

The came by his military bearing 
naturally. He was a soldier by career and 
by inheritance—a product of West Point's 
Strongest traditions and the son of that 

t. Gen. Arthur MacArthur whose military 

®Xperience extended from the Civil War to 
Philippines insurrection. Douglas Mac- 
ur held high command in three great 

Wars, as well as the highest peacetime offices 

in the Armies of the United States and the 
ippines Commonwealth. 

Had General MacArthur possessed less 
than authentic genius, his commanding 

er might not have served him well with 
American people, who generally prefer 
their generals to have the outward simplicity 
Of a Stonewall Jackson, a Grant, or an Omar 
Bradley. The strategic brilliance of Douglas 
MacArthur was too real to be obscured by 
Such considerations, as the massive and 
ally unprecedented welcome he received 

on his return from Korea demonstrated. 

Yet the pride and affection in which Amer- 

held the soldier had their limits. 
Though the General's views on domestic and 

tional politics received a full and re- 
tented hearing, they did not markedly affect 

Nation's course. 

ano eneral MacArthur's broad ideas on global 
le tegy in World War II and after will doubt- 
"88 long be debated. Many controversies 
SUrvive those stormy days, But the superb 
mastery of the complex technology of war- 
Are he displayed is undeniable. 

In the long defense of Bataan and Cor- 
ine dor—foredoomed but presenting a strik- 
Other -Tast to the swift collapses of so many 
bid Pacific bastions before the Japanese 

®—General MacArthur was a symbol of 

a Ned resistance. His promise to return was 

Neos ot individual pledge of a national 
e. 


Aut nelther symbol nor resolve of them- 
ves could have accomplished the tremen- 
2.500 feat of taking fleets and armies some 
archi &ir-line miles through the tangled 
Altieg naten that lay between the advanced 
Th bases at Port Moresby and Manila. 
Wm Pacific war was fought on many fronts, 
Oude foggy Aleutians to hot, pestilential 
Credi canal. No one effort can be given sole 
Art’ for the final result. But General Mac- 
in eee drivé, against carefully selected links 
the Japanese chain, was an operation for 
tio, textbooks, a model of coordination, decep- 
re and boldness. 
Arth Lord Alanbrooke, who has termed Mac- 
strato, the greatest general and the best 
out Bist that the war produced,” pointed 
Foes General not only left masses of Japs 
but Cay" behind the points he chose to hit, 
mutes Hed for those points the ones “best 
logy d zor the emelent use of the three serv- 
Ita Mot d ae waged triphibious war at 
is the more striking when it is remem- 
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bered that the general had received his initial 
training at a time when armies moved on 
the feet of men, horses and mules, when 
cavalry still carried sabers and were expected 
to use them in a charge, when magazine 
rifies, smokeless powder, machine guns and 
quick-firing artillery were all relatively new 
in war. His first in combat was 
in the mired simplicities of World War I, 
during which he rose to brigade and, at the 
war's end, divisional command. 


That his triumphs in the Pacific war 
should lead to General MacArthur's central 
role in accepting the surrender of Japan on 
the deck of the battleship Missouri was nat- 
ural. That this in turn led to a masterpiece 
of imaginative administration in the re- 
building of Japan under the general's su- 
preme command may be ironical, But the 
sturdy foundations that General MacArthur 
laid for America’s principal Far Eastern 
alliance testify to the fact that if he was 
primarily a military man, he was both broad- 
gaged and farsighted. 

The Communist attack upon the Republic 
of Korea thrust General MacArthur into his 
third war in his 70th year. It included the 
great stroke at Inchon—worthy to be con- 
sidered his most striking single maneuver— 
and the anticlimax of his recall by President 
Truman. 

Though it shadowed his last years, the 
recall was not in any sense a judgment upon 
his career. That judgment is far better ex- 
pressed by divisional command in 1918, Chief 
of Staff under President Hoover, Field Mar- 
shal of the Philippines Commonwealth, Gen- 
eral of the Army in the world’s greatest war, 
Supreme Commander in Japan, Commander 
in Chief of the United Nations in Korea and 
many decorations, including the highest, the* 
Medal of Honor. 

Repeated heavy responsibilities, brilliantly 

„show the confidence the Republic 
reposed in its great captain and the reasons 
for its gratitude to him. 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Incorporate or 
Charter the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Ine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recor, I would like to include the five . 


concurrent resolutions adopted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; the 
State of Rhode Island; the State of New 
Jersey; the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the State of New York, me- 
mortalizing the Congress of the United 
States to incorporate or charter the Ital- 
ian-American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. 

I wish to congratulate these Americans 
of Italian ancestry, whose organization 
consists entirely of honorably discharged 
American War Veterans of World War I, 
World War IT, and the Korean conflict. 
During World War II nearly 845,000 men 
of Italian descent served in the armed 
services of the United States and distin- 
guished themselves in every battle, in 
every theater, in every campaign, earn- 
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ing every decoration this country can be- 
stow. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to-include 
these five resolutions compiled by John 
F. Nave, past national commander and 
chairman, National Legislative Coordi- 
nation Committee, Italian-American 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y. It is my hope that other 
States will adopt similar resolutions in 
the very near future. 2 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Resolution the Congress of 
the United States to incorporate or charter 
the Itallan-American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc, 


Resolved, That the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact appropriate legis- 
lation to incorporate or charter the organiza- 
tion known as the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each member 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 

House of Representatives, adopted, March 


30, 1962. 
WILLLIAN C. Martens, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 3, 
1962, 
THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
Kevin H. Wurrr, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
1963 

Resolution memorializing Congress respect- 
fully requesting the enactment of appro- 
priate Federal legislation to incorporate 
the Italian-American War Veterarns of the 
Lal sy States, Inc., as a national organi- 
zation. 


Resolved, That the Members of Congress of 
the United States be and they are hereby 
respectfully requested to enact such legisla- 
tion to Incorporate the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States, Incorporated, 
as a national organization. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and he is hereby requested to transmit to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
duly certified copies of this resolution in the 
hope that each will use every endeavor to 
have favorable action taken by Congress 
upon this special matter. 


From the State of New Jersey] 
S. Con. Res. 15 
(Introduced Mar. 11, 1963, by Senator 
Ridolfi) 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to incorpo- 
rate or charter the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc. 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of New Jersey (the General Assembly con- 
curring) > 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby respectfully memorialized to enact 
appropriate legislation to in te or 
charter the organization known as the Ital- 
lan-American War Veterans of the United 
States, Incorporated. 

“2, The secretary of the senate is hereby 
directed to cause properly authenticated 
copies of this concurrent resolution to be 
forwarded to the presiding officers of each 
branch of the Congress and to each of the 
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Senators and the Members of the Congress 
from this State.” 

I hereby certify the above to be a true copy 
of resolution adopted by both houses of the 
New Jersey Legislature, 

HENRY H. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Adopted by senate on April 22, 1963. 

Adopted by assembly, May 20, 1963. 

Governor’s signature not required. 

[From the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania] í 
H. Res. 20 


(Introduced by Messrs. Scarcelli, Cianfrani, 
Butera, and Odorisio, Feb. 6, 1963) 


“Resolved (the senate concurring), That 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to support and enact ap- 
propriate legislation to incorporate or charter 
the organization known as the Italian-Amer- 
ican War Veterans of the United States, Inc.; 
and, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officer of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Agreed to (adopted) July 8, 1963. 

Adopted by house on May 15, 1963. 

Agreed to by senate July 8, 1963. 

Governor's signature not required. 


[From the Assembly of the State of New 
York] 


Res. 29 
(By Mr. Savarese, Mar. 23, 1964) 


Concurrent resolution memorlalizing the 
Congress of the United States to incorpo- 
rate or charter the Itallan-American War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc. 


“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York hereby 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact appropriate legislation to 
incorporate or charter the organization 
known as the Italian-American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc,; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur); That the 
clerk of the assembly transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Presiding Officer and Clerk 
of each House of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each member thereof from the 
State of New York.” 

By order of the assembly. 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 
In senaté, March 23, 1964. 
Concurred in, without amendment. 


Secretary. 


Adopted by both houses of the New York 
State Legislature on March 23, 1964. Gov- 
ernor’s signature not required. 


Miss Kate Adele Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a speech which 
is to be delivered at the District 14, Texas 
Federation of Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs seminar at Beaumont, 
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Tex., by Dr. Kate Adele Hill; of College 
Station, Tex. 

It has been both my privilege and 
pleasure to know Miss Kate Adele Hill 
for a number of years. Last August she 
retired after having served 38 years with 
the Texas Agriculture Extension Service. 
She first entered the service as a home 
demonstration agent in 1925 in Cameron 
County, Tex. Miss Hill holds three 
degrees from Texas Women's University, 
a BS. in home economics, an A.B. in 
sociology, and a Ph. D. in general home 
economics which was conferred on her 
in June of 1957. She also holds a M.S. 
degree from Texas Technological College 
in agricultural economics and sociology 
and has attended the Universities of 
Texas and Missouri. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY Kate Apere HILL at Dis- 

nter 14, TEXAS FEDERATION OF B. & P. W. 

CLUBS SEMINAR AT BEAUMONT, APRIL 19 


Madam District: Director of District 14, 
Madam Chairman, B. & P.W. members 
and others assembled here for this seminar. 

I appreciate the invitation to speak to you 
on the subject assigned to me, and the op- 
portunity to visit Beaumont again. In June 
of 1939, here in Beaumont, I concluded my 
term of office as State president and handed 
the gavel over to my successor, our Judge 
Sarah Hughes. That year (1938-39) will 
always be one of the high spots in my career 
and it meant much to me, both personally 
and officially—so it is a pleasure to come 
back to Beaumont again, To return to the 
subject assigned. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE TO WOMEN OF 

TODAY—1964 

As has been my customer for many years, 
I consulted a dictionary, Webster's New 
World, to be exact, to refresh my mind on 
the two key words in the subject as given 
to me; namely, “Challenge and Change.” 

Challenge as a noun: 1. A demand for 
identification, as a sentry gave the chal- 
lenge; 2. a demand calling with question, as 
a challenge to an assertion; 3. a call to a 
fight or contest, eto. 4. a demand claims up- 
on. As a transitive verb: 1. To make a 
challenge to; 2. to make objection to; ques- 
tion; 3. to call a fight, contest; 4. to call for; 
demand, as this idea challenges our atten- 
tion (page 91). I challenge you to study, 
consider, and revise your ideas and practices 
to meet the age of change—and now what 
is change—as a transitive verb? 

1, To put or take a thing in place of 
something else; substitute. 

2. To exchange; as they changed places. 

3. To make different, alter; as an intransi- 
tive verb; 1. To alter, vary, as the scene 
changes; 2. to leave one train or a bus and 
board another; 3, to put on other clothes; 4. 
to make an exchange. As a noun, change is 
defined as: 1. A substitution alteration, or 
variation; 2. variety; 3. another set of 
clothes; 4. to do or say a thing in many 
ways (p. 92). 

Underlying each definition of either word, 
as a verb or as a noun, the foundation idea 
is adjustment to something different. From 
external causes national, international, 
statewide, local, and personal, in one’s pro- 
fession and in one’s family, change is con- 
stant, and it is not a new circumstance or 
experience. 
creased, and the extent of change touches 
all of us; when do we need to learn to cope 
with this changing world? First, we need 
to know that change, per se, is not always 
beneficial, but rather we must learn to pro- 
tect, reapply, and retain home of the eternal 
verities which are the foundation of our 
home, State, and Nation. 


Therefore, we must be analytical, and 
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questioning, before we accept every change 
without considering its effects in the long 
run. Instead of being an immediate con- 
formist, why not be an analytical student, 
and observer before we follow every change 
promoter out into the far horizon of the 
unknown. Get Information before acting or 
adopting a change. This process is not 
always possible, I know, as change can be 
sudden. 

One phrase that has been greatly prattled 
in the past two decades has been “How to 
win friends and influence people,” and one 


‘tenet of that doctrine has been “How to 


make people think like you do.“ How much 
better it would be if that sentence was, “How 
to make people think.“ Know the source of 
your information. Is the agency which is 
seeking a donation of money from you regis- 
tered with your chamber of commerce? Is 
the request which came in your mailbox 
often, seeking a contribution to help some 
cause you never heard of, a trustworthy, re- 
liable organization or is the money going to 
support something not what it appears to be. 
Do you know that your Congressman can and 
will supply you with a list of organizations 
not approved by the Attorney General by 
which you can check such requests? If we 
are going to adjust to constant and rapid 
change, then we must study our candidates, 
their standards, and their records. We must 
be informed voters, with sensible and valid 
standards of judgment, Perhaps one of the 
most universal effects of change, which has 
been going on all of our lives, is our use, 
planning, and organization of our own time. 

How much time, our own, and that of our 
audience, which may be a club, a class, or 
our next door neighbor, do we waste tell- 
ing some one how much we have to do? 
Why not save that time and energy to put 
in on the task at hand? As women, we do a 
great deal of unnecessary talk; which could 
be turned into energy used to adjust to the 
change. What about developing some 
change within ourselves which could be use- 
ful to us in accepting this age of change? 

1. We could be more accurate in our state- 
ments, avoiding the use of such terms as, 
“I imagine she will do so and so.” If it is 
not an established fact, don't quote it as 
being so. Avold saying “somebody said so 
and so,” 

2. Stop talking about how much we have 
to do, and get at doing it. 

3. Listen when the other person is talking. 

4. Don't interrupt a person who is talking 
to you before that person can finish a 
sentence. 

5. Don't start a sentence and then wander 
2 oe whole section of land in conversa- 

on ore you get back, if you do, 
original statement. . ae 

6. Study your job, both at home and at 
your place of business, classroom, or office, 
and the time allotted to each phase of such 


Jobs. 


Here is a bulletin on management of our 
time as homemakers. Women who are em- 
ployed in addition to being homemakers have 
a combined job. Here let me point out that 
whether married or single the processes of 
homemaking are involved in time allot- 
ment. Whether the prefix is Miss or Mrs. 
almost every woman has the responsibility 
of providing and/or managing the time 
needed for food, shelter, and clothing for 
herself and for those persons for whom she 
is responsible. Time is the element most 
affected by this age of rapid change. I have 
here 50 copies of this bulletin. If this num- 
ber is not sufficient, you may obtain this pub- 
lication at the office of your county home 
demonstration agent, or you may write to 
the Texas agricultural extension service at 
A. & M. University, College Station, Tex, An- 
other publication which I studied in prep- 
aration for this talk is published by the 


. Hogg Foundation of the University of Texas, 


based on a study made for the Texas Federa- 


1964 


tion of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, by Dr. Bernice Milburn Moore, Mrs. 
Burt Kruger Smith and Glenn V. Ramsey. 
This bulletin is entitled Women View Their 
Working World.” 

On page 5, this information is given: One 
of three married women is employed. Two 
Out of three have children under 18, and one 
out of four has a preschool youngster. 

On page 9, the subject of split-level edu- 
cation ig discussed—describing how the 
Woman who did not go to college, or who 
Married before she finished college finds 
herself needing study for economic reasons 
after her children are grown. Here is the 
why of one phase of continuing education, 
Such as we are doing in these seminars. 

Another manual for your guidance in 
Meeting the challenge of change is the spe- 
cial issue for the 1963-64 program of the 
National Business Women magazine of 
March 1963, The information on the chang- 
ing role of women is well in this 
issue, especially on pages 14, 15, 16, and 17 
Where personal development and civic par- 
ticipation are set forth in a fundamental 
Presentation of each program area. Study 
these pages, and figure out how to use the 
ideas and themes found there, as a person, 
and as a citizen who faces responsibility. 

One point not often recognized or empha- 
sized, I would call to your attention, which 
is that single women have homes, and re- 
Sponsibilities, often responsible for the aging 
family members’, care and seldom credited 
With what they are asked to do for family 
Members; young or old; namely, because 
usually they do not talk about their respon- 
sibilities—nor parade them. So change, 

and time planning affects us all, regardless 

of civil, State, state of development, occupa- 
tion, financial status, or home responsibill- 
ties. I call your attention to page $1 in the 
Publication “Women View Their Working 
World,” which is a thought-provoking para- 
graph revealing some very unfair attitudes 
of the employed married women toward the 
single woman. fi 

In summary, I repeat: 

Be analytical, be accurate, listen, be care- 
Tul what you repeat as a fact, be thought- 
ful and do your own thinking, be studious, 
be cooperative without being a conformist 
Or a status secker, be interested in all ages 
Of persons, be aware of and use all available 
rellable resources of information, be the best 
individual possible as a family member, as 
an employee, or an employer, and as a citi- 
zen. 


With the present emphasis of the Presi- 
dent's planned appointment of 50 women 
to key jobs in Government, we must all be 
Challenged to do a superb job, asking no 
favors because we happen to be women, but 
delivering results of high quality whatever 
Our challenge may be, changing procedure, 
and philosophy when it is sensible to do 
80; holding on to our priceless heritage as 
Texans and Americans. Women are finding 
Places in all kinds of employment because 
Of competency. The President's recent ac- 
tion is recognition of women’s ability. This 
recognition has been earned, not given. 

es in many fields exist; namely, 
teachers and nurses as two examples. The 
Status of women will grow and endure, To 
help us to do this, I leave with you this 
Salutation of the dawn, from the Sanskrit. 
This beautiful challenge was read to me first 
by my born grandmother when I 
Was a little girl growing up on a west Texas 
ranch. This is what I mean by holding on 
to the eternal verities, because these words 
are just as applicable today, as they were 
the day they were written. 
“Listen to the Salutation of the Dawn; 

Look to this day. 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life 

In its brief course lie all the varieties and 

realities of your existence; 
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The splendor of Beauty 

For yesterday is but a dream and tomorrow 
only s vision. 

But Today well lived makes every yesterday 

a dream of happiness. 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope 

Look well, therefore, to this day; such is 
the Salutation of the Dawn.” 

FROM THE SANSKRIT 
(The ancient literary language of India). 
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Dr. Jose Rizal, Philippine National Hero 
and Champion of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest champions of freedom in 
the world was, in my estimation, that 
outstanding patriot and Philippine na- 
tional hero, Dr. Jose Rizal, who gave 
his life for his country. Rizal was one 
of those universal men of the 19th cen- 
tury who excelled in everything he did. 
He was apart from being a brilliant 
medical doctor and ophthalmologist, a 
novelist, a poet, an essayist, a historian, 
a philosopher, an artist, a sculptor, an 
anthropologist and ethnologist, a lin- 
guist, a fencer, world traveler, and a hu- 
manist, whose life and works and deeds, 
crowded into the short span of 35 years, 
were consecrated to the liberty and in- 
dependence of his country and people. 
He was executed at the age of 35 years 
by order of the Spanish Government, 
under whose rule the Philippines was 
governed at the time of his death, De- 
cember 30, 1896. He was born in the 
little town of Calamba, Laguna, 55 kilo- 
meters from Manila on June 19, 1861. 

My own State of Hawaii paid tribute 
to this enormously talented man and 
great patriot by joining in the centen- 
nial celebration of the birth of Jose Rizal 
on June 19, 1961. I ask your support, 
and the Members of this Congress, in 
approving a special commemorative 
stamp to be issued by the Government 
in the “champion of liberty” series. 
His contributions to his country, and to 
humanity, can best be epitomized by the 
expression The pen is mightier than 
the. sword.” His pen was ever pitted 
against injustice and race prejudice, and 
the soundness of his principles, ex- 
pressed openly at great personal dan- 
ger to himself, are today incorporated 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
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Rights adopted by the United Nations. 
He was a Malayan and proved that peo- 
ple of all colors and races could do what 
the white man had done in science, arts, 
and letters. His precocity showed at 
an early age. He learned his three R’s 
from his mother when but 3 years old and 
at the age of 8 wrote his first poem. 
Before he was 15 years old he had 
written many inspiring poems, some of 
which were later set to music. One of 
his most vivid and best known poems 
is one he wrote just before his execu- 
tion, called “Ultimo Adios”—Last Fare- 
well. At the age of 18 he won prizes in 
literature and poetry. During a period 
in his exile in Dapitan from August 1892 
to May 1893, he wrote to Father Pas- 
tells: 

I do not aspire to fame or glory; I do not 
alm at rivaling others whose conditions, in- 
telligence, and circumstances are different 
from mine. My supreme desire is to do 
what I can for my country; to do whatever 
is necessary. I have received a little learn- 
ing, and this, I believe, I should teach to my 
countrymen, Others more fortunate than I 
may scale the heights of glory. 


Surely this great man lived and be- 
lieved in the philosophy expressed by our 
late beloved President John F. Ken- 
nedy, when he urged Americans “Ask 
not what your country can do for you: 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

His writings when living in Spain, and 
later in’ other countries, made him a 
marked man for the firing squad. He 
discussed his views on race equality and 
denounced the practice of denying the 
Filipinos their rightful share of the prod- 
ucts of their toil, under the Spanish re- 
gime, which was causing them to lose in- 
centive to labor. In this connection, he 
said: 

Man is not a brute * ? * he is not a 
machine; his object is not merely to produce 
* * man's object is not to satisfy the 
passions of another man; the object is to 
seek happiness for himself and his kind by 
following the road of progress and perfec- 
tion. 

An essay he wrote called “Filipinas 
Dentro de Cien Anos“— The Philippines 
A Century Hence—strongly urged such 
reforms as freedom of speech and of the 
press, representation in the Spanish Cor- 
tes, establishment of the merit system in 
the civil service, and a halt to the abuses 
of the civil and military authorities in 
the ruling Spanish Government. He in- 
timated at that time that if needed re- 
forms were not forthcoming the Spanish 
Government might be overthrown and 
his country would seek help from the. 
United States. In another essay which 
he addressed to a group of women in his 
country who were planning to open a 
school for women and children he ex- 
horted them to teach their children to be 
fearless and brave and not to join in 
blind worship or blind obedience to for- 
eign masters. In another novel, “El Fili- 
busterismo,” published in Belgium in 
1891, he calls upon youth to consecrate 
their lives and their energies to the wel- 
fare of their native land and to be pure 
and spotless so that they would be 
worthy sacrifices for so worthy a cause 
as the freedom and happiness of their 
native land. 
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Despite the fact his medical practice 
was becoming lucrative, he chose to con- 
tinue—at great financial and personal 
sacrifice to himself—his unceasing fight 
for justice and freedom and liberation of 
his country from Spanish rule. He 
openly o an association called 
La Liga Filipina on July 3, 1892, a few 
days after his second return from Eu- 
rope. Its aims were to concretize the 
formation of the national community, to 
encourage education, commerce, and 
agriculture, to render mutual protection 
from want and necessity, and to provide 
“defense against all violence and in- 
justice.” Four days later he was arrested 
and exiled to Dapitan on the Island of 
Mindanao, where he remained 4 years. 
While there, however, this indefatigable 
patriot established a hospital, a school, 
a water system, and helped the poor fish- 
ermen improve their methods of catch- 
ing fish and farmers to improve tech- 
niques in farming. 

In essence, Jose Rizal taught that 
people cannot live a moral life if they are 
compelled to live under circumstances 
and institutions or governments which 
brutalize, corrupt, and degrade. He felt 
it was useless to expect political morality 
where social arrangements and customs 
make corruption profitable and respect- 
able. It was futile, he said, to demand 
diligence and industry when no one can 
be assured of the fruits of his labor. It 
is ridiculous to expect spiritual uplift- 
ment where religion serves to burden, 
rather then liberate, the human soul. 
The true measure of the peoples’ capa- 
bilities is the performance by them in a 
condition of national independence, 
when failure or success is proof of their 
abilities. Rizal felt that freedom is not 


er, but that the other must first possess 
dignity. 

The National Cultural Shrine of the 
Philippines will be a permanent reposi- 
tory for Rizal’s works and other Filipino 
culture, so that it may be worthy of 
him—Rizal— who gave his people 
dignity and honor that they may have 
their rightful place among the free na- 
tions of the world.” 

Dr. Jose Rizal achieved his greatness 
by personal example in following seven 
basic tenets of living. I feel it is appro- 
priate today to summarize them: First, 

a man must live with a purpose in life 
the purpose of doing good for others, of 
deriving one’s own happiness by bring- 
ing happiness to others. Dr. Jose Rizal 
not only lived for the welfare of others, 
but died for his fellow man; second, a 
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you free.“ In his untiring pursuit of 
further education, he studied 22 lan- 
guages because he wanted to read what 
the greatest minds in all languages had 
to offer. While known as the “best 
opthalmologist in all Asia” he was ac- 
tually appreciated more as a scientist in 
Germany, France, and England for his 
other contributions in the arts and sci- 
ences; fourth, he felt that a man must 
have a religion and be guided by it. He 
told Father Pastells, his confidant at one 
time, “To doubt the existence of God 
would be to doubt my own conscience, 
and, therefore, to doubt everything. 
And then why should one live?“ Fifth, 
a man must make the best possible use of 
his time, Rizal felt, because time was the 
essence of life. To this end he devel- 
oped methodical habits so as to conserve 
precious minutes for worthwhile endeav- 
ors; sixth, a man must lead a clean 
moral life, he stated, and Rizal was re- 
nowned as a stickler for truth and in- 
tegrity. .One time he wrote to a publish- 
er, Take care not to insert exaggeration 
nor lies, nor low, nor unworthy language. 
We can win our cause by speaking the 
truth, because right and justice are on 
our side“; seventh, one must have the 
courage to live by his own convictions, 
was another of Rizal’s basic principles, 
and although it ultimately meant his 
death, he abided by this without any 
compromise until his execution. On 
that fateful day of December 30, 1896, 
Dr. Jose Rizal walked with perfect calm 
to the firing line—the only heroic and 
gallant figure amongst all present at the 
sordid scene. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to report that 
the Governor of Hawaii declared June 
17 to 25, 1961, “Rizal Weeks,” in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of this great martyr, and in 
recognition of humanity’s acceptance of 
this Philippine patriot not only for his 
talents, his valor, the affection, and es- 
teem of his countrymen, his work to 
bring about material and moral better- 
ment of his race or his country, but for 
the unflinching example he personally 
set for himself to serve all of the under- 
privileged, downtrodden, and unen- 
lightened and enslaved peoples of the 
world. Yes, the life of Dr. Jose Rizal 
carries a message to the whole world, 
We can help to spread this message by 
putting his picture on one of our com- 
memorative postage stamps. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
Spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 5 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


Increased Sales and Community Develop- 


ment Means Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
Mr. Wm. T. Nordeen, general manager 
of Northern Lights, Inc., of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, addressed the members of the 
Northwest. Public Power Association at 
their convention held in Spokane, Wash. 
on April 1, 2, and 3, 1964. 

The service area of Northern Lights, 
the first cooperative to receive an REA 
loan west of the Mississippi River, is a 
land of lakes, rivers, forests, and river 
valleys. 

His remarks are most pertinent and 
under leave to extend my remarks, the 
text of Mr. Nordeen's address follows: 
INCREASED SALES AND COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 

MENT MEANS SUCCESS 


(By Wm. T. Nordeen) 


Fellow members of the electrical utility 
industry, I would also like to welcome you 
to the Inland Empire. We hope you have 
had an enjoyable stay and we want you to 
come back and see more of our beautiful 
area including northeastern Washington, 
northern Idaho, and western Montana, Gus 
Norwood has asked me to tell you a little bit 
about the area and some of the things we 
are doing at Northern Lights. 

Northern Lights, with headquarters in 
Sandpoint, Idaho, which is located on beau- 
tiful Lake Pend Oreille, is a tristate, cus- 
tomer owned, REA financed cooperative serv- 
ing residents of Idaho, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and British Columbia. We received 
the first REA loan of any cooperative located 
West of the Mississippi River. 

The service area of Northern Lights is a 
land of lakes, rivers, forests, and river val- 
leys. Hunting and fishing are unexcelled 
in this area commonly called “the Emerald 
Empire.” You can bag elk, deer, grouse, 
Pheasants, ducks, geese, or rabbits. This is 
the home of the large-mouth bass, the Blue- 
back or Silver, the Cutthroat, Rainbow, 
Brook, and Brown trout, You are allowed 
50 bluebacks a day. Crappie, perch, and 
blue gills are everywhere. Kamloops trout 
from Lake Pend Oreille are caught up to 
37 pounds and Makinaw Trout in Priest 
Lake run over 50 pounds. Our agricultural 
Pursuits include cattle, dairy farming, and 
hay and grain. Our companion agricultural 
Pursuit is tree farming. We mainly have 
us an economic base: (1) lumber, (2) farm- 
ing, and (3) tourism. 

In recent years our economic base has not 
been adequate to furnish jobs to our young 
People. They have had to go to other areas 
to seek employment. Many people in our 
Service area are giving thought to improve- 
ment in our economic and social life. Great- 
est opportunities appear in agriculture, in 
lumber products, and in tourism, Mining 
could develop over the years. 

Northern Lights furnishes the main energy 
base in our service area. Of course, in the 
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cities investor owned utilities such as Pa- 
cific Power & Light, Montana Power, and 
the W. Water Power Co., along with 
the city of Bonners Ferry, furnish the energy 
base. Northern ts serves the areas that 
the others formerly did not wish to serve. 
We have brought the energy base to the rural 
areas over the last 28 years. The percent 
of rural customers who now receive electric- 
ity has increased from 5 percent to over 
99 percent. 

In addition to selling electricity at a rea- 
sonable rate with only three consumers per 
mile of line in a heavily wooded area, with 
expensive rights-of-way to maintain, North- 
ern Lights has felt an obligation to its mem- 
bers to take part in improving the economic 
base of the area. We belong to seven cham- 
bers of commerce. Our employees partici- 
pate in civic and social activities as do all 
utility employees. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
in recent years has set up a Rural Areas 
Development Section. This department has 
been very helpful to us and to our commu- 
nities in their efforts to improve economic 
conditions. A few of the activities of North- 
ern Lights in rural area development in- 
clude: (1) construction of a line to serve 
the Schweitzer Basin Ski Development which 
is located only a few miles from Sandpoint, 
Idaho; (2) construction of 21 miles of power- 
line to the beautiful Yaak Valley in western 
Montana; (3) last year we were able to help 
a large sawmill in western Montana get 
needed working capital. I would like to dis- 
cuss these items in a little more detail. 

The Schweitzer Basin ski development is 
an outstanding example of community co- 
operation. Lumber and timber products 
have generally been the leading industry in 
our service area. The lumber industry has 
been in poor health for years and as you 
know, employment is often seasonal. Due to 
our short tourist season, employment in serv- 
ice trades is low in the winter. Our area 
receives little of the Canadian tourist dollar 
any more due to their governmental policies. 

Several years ago, Bonner County, along 
with other north Idaho counties, was desig- 
nated a redevelopment area eligible for ARA 
loans. A countywide development commit- 
tee was established of which Northern Lights 
was a member. An overall economic de- 
velopment program for the county was com- 
pleted and approved. This program analyzed 
factors basic to economic growth and eco- 
nomic potentials along with a program for 
action for creating new employment oppor- 
tunities. After a well-known ski area con- 
sultant found that the Schweitzer area was 
superior to others in the Northwest, the task 
force committee went ahead with the job of 
financing the project. This was done 
through a $320,000 Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration loan, a $75,000 Small Business 
Administration loan, and through local in- 
vestors including Northern Lights and our 
employees. Also the road was built by local 
contractors in return for stock in the project. 
The total investment now is about $550,000. 

Facilities at Schweitzer include a mile-long 
Riblet double-chair lift, a rope tow, a 1,300- 
foot T-bar, a 9-mile easy-gratie access road, 
a three-story 30- by 140-foot day lodge, and 
a 500-car parking lot. Schweitzer has been 
a success from the start. Daily crowds of 
2,500 to 3,500 are common on weekends. The 
large volume of crisp snow, the beautiful 
setting and the unlimited area for expansion 
make Schweitzer a real hit among Northwest 
skiers. Forty-three are employed at the 


basin. The project has already bettered the 
economic life of the area and it has just 
started to develop. 

Schweitzer is only a few miles from the 
town of Sandpoint which is served electrically 
by the Pacific Power & Light Co. Early last 
fall we were asked to supply power to 
Schweitzer and within 60 days we had built 
a three-phase, 13,000-volt, 6-mile line up to 
Schweitzer through pretty rugged terrain at 
a cost of $36,000 including tree clearing, Our 
powerload is 220 kilowatts at the electrically 
heated lodge and 200 horsepower for the 
three tows. We are looking ahead to illumi- 
nating the slopes for night skiing this year. 
Power bills now run about $7,000 a year. 
We expect the powerloads to triple this year 
since a 54-unit apartment house, an 18-unit 
dormitory, plus two more chair lifts are 
planned. On March 1, 1964, Schweitzer was 
officially dedicated by William L. Batt, Ad- 
tministrator of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration; Gov. Robert E. Smylie; Rep- 
resentative Compton White and Spokane 
Mayor Neal R. Fossen assisted by Miss Sand- 
point, Miss Spokane, and Miss Idaho. In 
Sandpoint our merchants have two periods 
of increased sales: Christmas and summer- 
time. With Schweitzer Basin retail sales 
pick up in the winter also. Therefore, 
Schweitzer Basin has added the third Christ- 
mas along Main Street. 

Another project that is keeping us busy 
is extension of power up the Yaak Valley. 
About 114 years ago we received an inquiry 
from a prospective power customer up the 
Yaak Valley in northwestern Montana, We 
made an investigation and found that this 
beautiful, 47-mile-long valley had some 70 
families, a U.S. Forest Service ranger sta- 
tion, and a large sawmill, all hungry for 
electric power. The nearest source of high- 
ley from this source of power at Troy, Mont., 
would mean a tremendous investment. Also, 
since the valley is heavily forested, the clear- 
ing of a 40-foot right-ofway would be very 
expensive (over $2,000 per mile in clearing 
costs 


It became increasingly clear that power 
service could be provided if we could use the 
existing telephone right-of-way of the Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. and if the Bonneville 
Power Administration would construct a 
substation on their 115,000-volt transmis- 
sion line which crosses the lower end of the 
valley. 

A conference was arranged with the Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. and they agreed to share 
their right-of-way if Northern Lights would 
provide a crossarm on each pole of the new 
powerline for telephone use. With the co- 
operation of the U.S. Forest Service, this ar- 
Tangement was carried out. 

After a feasibility study, Mr. Charles Luce, 
of Bonneville Power Administration, agreed 
to provide the new Yaak substation at the 
point where thelr 115,000-volt line crossed 
the Yaak Valley Road near U.S. Highway 
No. 2. 

The next step was to secure transfer of 
the rights-of-way and to for con- 
struction funds from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. Engineering was stort- 
ed in the spring of last year followed by tree- 
clearing crews. The construction program 
for 1963 included 21 miles of line to serve 
30 families, the Leighty Sawmill, and the 
Sylvanite Ranger Station. 

This coming of power to the Yaak was 
celebrated at a dedication sponsored by the 
Troy, Mont., Business and Professional Men's 
Club on October 10. Over 140 persons from 
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all over the Northwest attended the luncheon 
and the substation dedication. Russell Holt, 
Bonneville Power Assistant Administrator, 
closed the switch at the Yaak substation and 
power flowed up the beautiful Yaak Valley. 
Publicity on the project included a page in 
Time magazine, three pages in the NRECA 
magazine, two front page stories in the Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer, a feature story in the 
Spokesman Review magazine section and a 
feature story in the New York Times and 
many eastern newspapers. The proprietor of 
the local saloon called the Dirty Shame, Jr., 
is receiving letters from prospective settlers 
from all over the United States. At the pres- 
ent time a 16-millimeter color movie is being 
made featuring the Yaak Valley. 

This year we will soon start construction of 
more miles of line to serve more Yaak con- 
sumers. The extension of an energy base 
into the region will stimulate lumber and 
mineral production as well as tourism. The 
lights going on in the Yaak Valley will light 
the way to a better way of life for all resi- 
dents. 

Another item that has created u lot of 
interest Ia a section V loan we made to the 
Durable Wood Products, of Trout Creek, 
Mont., to finance a chipper and a debarker. 
This was a $60,000 recourse loan for a term 
of 5 years. Unless we had made the loan, the 
Small Business Administration would not 
have granted a pending loan to Durable. 
This loan was good business for us, for Dura- 
ble Wood Products and for the community. 
It meant saving a payroll of 75 men and pre- 
serving income for 200 of our consumers who 
sell logs to the mill. It has meant also a 
$24,000 a year power load for us. The chip- 
per and debarker installation has been ex- 
tremely successful, Even though we have 
been criticized by certain investor-owned 
utilities, this was undoubtedly a very sound 
and businesslike loan, 

Since an electrical utility brings the all- 
important energy base to an area and to its 
customers, we actually have a basic interest 
in the communities we serve not only in their 
electrical usage but in all phases of the eco- 
nomic Life of the area. 

In bringing this energy base to our con- 
sumers we have an obligation to provide 
the best possible electric service at the low- 
est cost possible consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. The success of our business 
is dependent upon good management and In 
order to insure results we must have good 
sound fiscal policies and we must sell. I 
would like to emphasize this, we must sell 
and sell and sell, Why all this emphasis on 
sales? Shouldn't we sit in our offices and 
wait for the customer to come to us? Some 
utilities may do this but they won't be suc- 
cessful and they won't be accomplishing the 
purpose for which they were established. 

Our business is a fixed-cost business; that 
is, a large amount of our cost of doing busi- 
ness is In fixed investment and effective use 
of this investment is a necessity. Many costs 
of serving a customer are present regardless 
of the kilowatt consumption of this cus- 
tomer. As kilowatt-hour consumption per 
consumer increases, the basic cost of provid- 
ing each kilowatt-hour decreases. Many 
costs that we have that are semivariable can 
be sprend over more kilowatt hours, thereby 

down costs per unit. 

We have noted that a few of our electrical 
utilities now have no planned sales or power- 
use program. If you are in this category, 
now is the time to start selling and help 
your customers get the fullest use from elec- 
tricity. One extra bonus that we get from a 
large user of electricity is good will. I have 
noticed over the years that a large user of 
electricity is normally very friendly to the 
serving utility. All businesses today are in- 
terested in creating a friendly image.“ 
There is no better way to improve public re- 
lations than to have large users of electricity 
on your lines, 
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We are often regarded as a natural monop- 
oly. We still have competition, however. 
We are constantly competing with natural 
gas, bottled gas, oll, coal, and wood. One 
large item of competition overlooked many 
times is competition for the consumer's dol- 
lar. If our customer is to use electricity, he 
must spend money for adequate wiring, for 
appliances, and for power. How much of 
this money is going for these items compared 
to other possible uses for his money? We 
must make our service attractive and de- 
sirable in the eyes of the consumer. We 
must create desire for our customers to use 
this wonderful product we sell. 

The fuller use of electricity by our cus- 
tomers and our prospective customers and 
methods to Increase this usage in a method 
profitable to both the utility and the user, 
is a matter that concerns not only manage- 
ment but our policymakers as well. My 
opinion has always been that a sales pro- 
gram must be an all-inclusive thing. It 
must be dovetailed with the policies of the 
utility and when policies are established, 
their effect on power usage and sales must 
be measured. Customer service policics and 
rates have an important effect on the sales 
of a utility. Some utilities have penalty 
rates for electric heat which is a good thing 
for the oll and gas companies. Employee or 
personnel policies also affect sales. I have 
always felt that all employees must have 
knowledge of the concept of expansion 
through increased sales to be effective rep- 
resentatives of our utility, and we must stim- 
ulate them. It is not easy to instill sales 
enthusiasm in all employees, but we should 
never give us trying. 

Quite often a utility will have great suc- 
cess with one type of sales program. I am 
convinced that a program that is a world 
beater in one utility may fall flat in an- 
other. A certain sales organization may be 
very effective in one area and this same 
organization would not be successful in an- 
other area, A few items that must be con- 
sidered in any power use program are: (1) 
What is the nature of the customers, are they 
in a rural or urban area or a combination 
of both? (2) What is the size of the family 
group? What is the average age of parents? 
{3) What is the average income of the fam- 
ily and what are family occupations? (4) 
What is the availability of electrical con- 
tractors and appliance dealers, and how 
active are they in creating new business? 
(5) What percent of homes are new and/or 
modern? (6) What publicity mediums are 
available, such as radio, TV, and newspapers, 
and what is their coverage over the utility 
service area? (7) What credit is available 
in the area? and (8) What is the capacity 
of the distribution system and what re- 
building is necessary? These are a few of 
many items that must be considered in de- 
veloping & power use program. 

Northern Lights has adopted a vigorous 
power use program during the past several 
years. We make it easy for our consumers to 
use electricity, Are you doing the same? 
It Is readily apparent that if our utility is to 
keep rates at their present level, we must 
encourage more electrical usage among pres- 
ent and prospective members. 

Northern Lights operates in an area main- 
ly dependent on the lumber business. Eco- 
nomic conditions have been very depressed in 
the past few years. Farming in our area is 
confined mainly to dairy herds and some 
cattle ranches, Farms generally are not 
large and yearly we find fewer farm familles 
living in our service area, Also, the aver- 
age farm family is small and the owners are 
generally middie aged or older. Most of the 
young people raised on farms have left our 
area to seek employment in urban centers. 

For 3 years, each year we have conducted a 
special promotional program. In addition to 
these special programs, we have certain regu- 
lar programs including (1) sale of quick- 
recover, 52-gallon water heaters at cost; (2) 
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gift of 200-ampere switchboxes if a consumer 
adds two major appliances and/or electric 
heat; (3) an active section V loan program 
financing appliances and installation of elec- 
trical equipment including electric heat. 
Our programs the last 3 years have been: 
(1) an employee bonus plan where each em- 
ployee received a bonus of $10 for each major 
appliance sold and $2 a kilowatt for electric 
heat installed; (2) a bonus of $100 worth of 
free electricity to all consumers who added 
at least 10 kilowatts of permanent electric 
heat; and (3) a program which gives 1 year 
free mércury vapor yard lighting for those 
consumers who add at least 10 kilowatts of 
electric heat. 

We bave two new electrically heated 
schools in Idaho and Montana. One of the 
main repsons we got these loads was our 
extremely attractive rate, 

Recently we had conferences with U.S, 
Forest Service officials from our area and 
from their Missoula area headquarters. As 
a result of these meetings, we are now con- 
necting two new ranger headquarters that 
will be all electric including heat. Without 
electric heat the load would be about 40 
kilowatts, but with electric heat the con- 
nected load will be about 400 kilowatts. 

I have often been asked, “Do these power- 
use programs help a utility economically?” 
I believe they do. In 1960 we had no revenue 
increase over 1959; however, in 1961, our 
revenue Increase was $16,000; in 1962 the in- 
crease was $52,000; and in 1963 $47,000. Our 
annual net margin in 3 years has tripled. 

Our excuse for existence is the service 
we rendcr to our customers. If we are to 
succeed we must constantly do a better job 
for our consumers. This means increased 
sales effort. Lets all adopt the policy of 
making it easy for our consumers to use more 
and more electricity. 

Thank you. 


Part-Time Brain Hunt in Princeton 
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OF IOWA 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always believed that the Repub- 
lican Party is attractive to the professors 
of our country. As a case in point some 
professors of political science are work- 
ing with us on the minority staffing 
problem in Congress and making a sig- 
nificant contribution. 


It is with this thought in mind that 
I include the following story from the 
New York Times, February 20, 1964, in 
the Recorn: 

THE PART-TIME Brain HUNT IN Princeton 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 20.—Every Presi- 
dent since Franklin Rooseyelt has com- 
pinined that he could not find and keep 
enough talent to work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and President Johnson is now go- 
ing through the same routine. 

His answer to the problem has been to 
appoint a distinguished historian, Dr. Eric 
F. Goldman, of Princeton, to serve as a 
part-time consultant to assure a flow of fresh 
minds and ideas to Washington, and Dr. 
Goldman is now calling for ideas. 

One idea that might be considered is that 
this whole project is too scrious and im- 
portant to be handled on a part-time basis. 
Dr. Goldman will go on teaching and writing 
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and running a television program, and serve 
the President on the side. This is as good 
as illustration as any of What's wrong with 
the whole program of recruiting talent for 
the public service. 

The Foreign Service and the Civil Service 
do some recruiting, and the armed services 
put some recruiting jingles on the radio, 
but every large corporation and ever major 
professional football and baseball organiza- 
tion in America scouts the available talent 
more carefully than the Federal Government, 


A TALENT ROSTER? 


One result, for example, is that President 
Johnson has just assigned Sargent Shriver 
to command the war on poverty in the United 
States in addition to running the Peace 
Corps overseas, which is even sillier than 
expecting Dr. Goldman to mobilize the brains 
of the country in his spare time. 

This is an immense job. It involves, for 
example, a serious review of the antiquated 
Conflict-of-interest laws, which are a major 
barrier to the recruitment of talented men 
and women. It involves reviewing with the 
Universities their rules which force faculty 
members to chose between serving the coun- 
try and losing their job security or tenure 
after a certain length of time. 

Beyond this, it probably means compiling 
& national roster of talented men and women 
who have special qualities of character and 
mind and certain language or administrative 
skills that might be made available to the 
public service. 

The Federal Government Is now able, for 
example, to run millions of selective service 
cards through a computer and find out in a 
Tew minutes where there is a young Ameri- 
Can who can take apart a jet engine or speak 
Swahili. But it has no comparable way of 
knowing who has the special talents neces- 
Sary to serve the civilian departments of the 
Government at home and overseas. 

One result of this is that a great many 
talented men and women in America are 
never even considered for the public service, 
partly because they are too modest to come 
forward on their own, and partly because 
they would not know. how to apply if they 
wanted to. 

Top jobs are now filled primarily because 
Somebody in the Government, knowing of a 
Vacancy, suggests somebody else he knows or 
has heard about. Or the national commit- 
tees of the two parties, always on the hunt 
for jobs, suggest the names of some devoted 
and defeated candidate, who may or may not 
be competent. 

Dr. Goldman's operation can help enlarge 
the list of talented potential public servants. 
It can help mobilize ideas in the intellectual 
community of the Nation, and, as Robert 
Sherwood and Archibald MacLelsh did for 
Roosevelt, improve the quality of presiden- 
tial speeches, but this is not likely to touch 
the larger pool of talent in business, labor, 
and agriculture, whose abilities might prove 
highly useful to the Government service. 

THE STATE PROBLEM 


This larger job probably cannot be done 
without cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States. Hach Governor, 
with the cooperation of the mayors, the law- 
yers, the editors, and the teachers of his 


State, could put together a roster of talented’ 


men and women in his own State, complete 
with a record of experience and skills, and 
this in turn could be a starting point in the 
cort to improve the quality of public serv- 
ice in the Staten as well as in the Nation. 

The bar association now helps the Presi- 
dent in screening appolntments to the Fed- 
eral judiciary. Mir. Johnson has recently 
been searching for ways of getting similar 
help in finding talented appointees for the 
regulatory agencies, At the same time, he is 
looking for 50 talented women to take top 
jobs in Washington, but all this is more than 
one busy professor can help tackle at Prince- 
ton in his spare time. 
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Air Captain’s Letters Say Vietnamese War 
Is Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a number of letters from 
my district, relative to a story that ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis News on 
March 28, 1964. This story relates to 
letters received by the family of Capt. 
Edwin G. Shank, Jr., of Winamac, Ind., 
and the experiences that he has had as 
a member of the US. forces in South 
Vietnam. Captain Shank was killed on 
a strafing run, it was announced by the 
Air Force about 2 weeks ago. He left 
a widow and four children, the youngest 
being only 6 weeks old, whom the captain 
had never seen. I am sure that the con- 
tents of these letters will be of great in- 
terest to the Congress. I am likewise sure 
that some will be shocked by the infor- 
mation that they relate. With permis- 
sion, I would like to submit this article 
from the Indianapolis News for printing 
in the RECORD; 

KILLED IN ACTION; Am CAPTAIN'S LETTERS 
Say VIETNAMESE WAR Is UNram 

Winamac—The letters were from an Air 
Force captain stationed in South Vietnam: 
A University of Notre Dame graduate who 
previously had piloted C-124 cargo planes for 
Military Alr Transport Service. 

“I'm over here to do the best job possible 
for my country,” said the letter dated Janu- 
ary 20 from Capt. Edwin G. Shank, Jr. “Yet, 
my country will do nothing for me, or for any 
of my buddies or even for itself. 

“I have never been so lonely, unhappy, dis- 
appointed or frustrated in my whole life,” 
said the letter to his wife, Connie, describing 
the “unfair” war being fought with Com- 
munist guerrillas, 

The Air Force announced Tuesday that 
Shank, who was shipped to Vietnam last 
September, and a Vietnamese student were 
killed while on a strafing run, 

Shank was the father of 4 children—the 
youngest, a 6-week-old daughter whom he 
had never seen. 

His father, E. G. Shank, cashier of First 
Union Bank & Trust Co. here, has disclosed 
the contents of some of his son's letters. 

“I can say these things now.“ said the elder 
Shank, “because I can't hurt him * * he 
stated in many a letter that we were losing 
the war already.” 

The younger Shank, 28, a. 1959 archi- 
tectural engineering graduate of Notre 
Dame, had flown more than 80 missions in 
single-engine T-28 trainers since being as- 
signed to the small airfield in the Mekong 
Delta. 

Technically, American pilots are “instruc- 
tors.“ and the Vietnamese riding in the back 
of the two-seat World War II vintage planes 
are the pilots. 

Tu bet that anyone you talk to does not 
know that American pilots fight the war,“ 
one letter said. 

It went on: 

“We—me and my buddies—do everything. 
The Vietnamese [students] that we have on 
board are airmen basics. know less 
about flying than Bart (Shank’s 5-year-old 
son). The only reason that they are on board 
is In case we crash, there is one American 
(adviser) and one Vietnamese (student). 

“They're stupid, ignorant, sacrificial lambs. 
They are a menace to have on board.” 
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The Alr Force notification of death read: 
“After his third pass on the target his plane 
was seen to crash. There was evidence of 
hostile fire in the crash area.” 

Said the elder Shank: He stated before 
that ground fire was being controlled by radar 
* + * the boys didn't have much of a chance.” 

And in another letter home: “Bernie (an- 
other filer) was going in on his seventh straf- 
ing pass and never came out of it. Don't 
know what happened, whether he got shot or 
his controls shot out. That was two air- 
planes in 2 days. Kinda shook us up. 

“Not only that, the B-26's have been 
grounded since Monday, because the wings 
came off. After the last (T-28) crash, the 
whole U.S. Air Force is down to six airplanes. 
Six airplanes. Might as well be none.” 

And later: “Rumor now is that the B-26’s 
will fy again, only with greater restrictions. 
If I lose another friend because of that 
old airplane, Im going to start writing let- 
ters to CHARLEY HALLECK. Poor B-28 jocks 
are really shook. That airplane is a killer.” 

The elder Shank: “He had 3 Air Med- 
als, 1 for every 25 missions, but he'd trade 
the whole bag of tricks to come home and see 
his family. He said he'd come in so dog tired 
* * many a day they had four missions. 

“What is true for this boy is true for the 


is the best, but it is soft and has 
do anything about it at all. 
the most is that they won't tell you people 
what. we do over here.” 


Questionnaire, 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just completed the tabulation of my 
fourth annual poll of public opinion on 
some of the major issues confronting the 
Nation, the Congress, and the adminis- 
tration and I am happy to report that I 
have received a record number of re- 
turns, This demonstrates anew that the 
people of the Fifth Congressional District 
of Connecticut, which I have the honor 
to represent, are continuing their grati- 
fying manifestation of responsible inter- 
est and knowledge in Government affairs. 

During the 4 years I have conducted 
this survey through the medium of a 
questionnaire—not printed at Govern- 
ment expense distributed to residents 
of my district who are on my regular 
mailing list there has been clear evidence 
of increasing interest and a growth in 
the numbers participating. 

In 1961 I mailed 7,305 questionnaires 
and received a return of 1,375 or 18.5 
percent. In 1962 I mailed 10,000 and 
received a return of 1,795 or 18 percent, 
and in 1963 I mailed 12,000 and received 
2,110 or 18 percent returns. 

The 1964 questionnaire was mailed to 
approximately 13,000 people and I have 
received 2.505 returns or approximately 
19.2 percent. In every respect, the cur- 
rent returns are the highest recorded in 
the 4 years the survey has been con- 
ducted. Each year I have been gratified 
with the response, not only in the num- 
ber of cards returned but also in the 
hundreds of letters and messages which 
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have come to me with critical or lauda- 
tory comments and in many cases with 
detailed expressions of opinion on specific 
legislative matters. 

This is not intended to be a scientific 
sampling of opinion, for the question- 
naires are distributed to persons on my 
regular mailing list which is comprised 
of people with whom I have had previous 
correspondence, and they are also dis- 
tributed to those who request them after 
newspaper, radio, and television an- 
nouncements of their availability. Iam 
indeed grateful to these media, also, for 
the interest they have shown. 

While I do not look upon these returns 
as an official mandate to be followed by 
me in my voting in the Congress, they are 
helpful guides in their indication of pub- 
lic opinion trends. However, I shall con- 
tinue to exercise my own judgment and 
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to vote on the issues as I see them and 
their influence on the people of my dis- 
trict and of the Nation. 

Each year that this study has been 
conducted through my office we have 
learned by experience that certain im- 
provements are in order and can be ef- 
fected in the format and procedure. As 
long as I am in Congress I shall con- 
tinue to go each year to the voters of the 
district for an expression of their views 
on national problems, and each year I 
shall revise the program as necessary for 
the purposes of obtaining the greatest 
possible cross-section of opinion. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point the complete tabu- 
lation of the 17 sections and the several 
subsections covered in my 1964 question- 
naire showing the total scores both in 
figures and in percentages: 


Results of questionnaire, March 1964, Joun S. MONAGAN, Oth District, Connecticut 


Do you favor— 
1. 4 of medical care for the | See eee 70.1 239 9.1 3n0 14.8 
(a) Under soolal security exclusively?_........._. 2 33.1 655 M2) 1,015 40.7 
(b) Under social security with private insurance? 77.6 B40 33.6 BA 38. 8 
(c) Under Federal-State (Kerr-Mills) program 2.7 594 23.8 | 1,287 51.5 
2. Change in laws to apie employment by 
ket overtime payments -saon yagnear ninna 35.7 | 1,325 53.1 279 11.2 
3. Appropristion of additional funds for accelerated publie 
works pi m for la bor surplus areas: 60.3 717 28.7 274 11.0 
4. Amendment of immigration and nationality laws to 
revise national quota et — euheieh cist 57.1 671 26.9 40 16.0 
B. Federal aid to education. 61.7 57 22.9 385 15,4 
3 For parochial school construction -=== 35.1 | 1,178 47.2 443 17.7 
b) For public elomentary school construotion _. 64.6 448 17.6 386 15.9 
c) For public school teachers’ salaries?_._....-._.. 46.2 1. 130 45.2 214 8.6 
. establishing 
0 tory ces 
(o) To prouibit de eden in specified piacesor| o ssl bail Pal NEE 
o t s 0 
©) gab e 5 — aan die a 1,70 616 20,7 272 10.9 
o desegregate pu facili other than 
eg LEE LEY Te SR, 1,671 510 20.4 316 12.7 
1 . — — 1. 70 413 19.7 295 11.9 
0 t of a Federal Equal Employ- 
5 Commission? ....------ 1. 400 58.5 501 23.6 “46 17.9 
7. A constit amendment to the voluntary 
rome pend DERYER Sa- pobita tses ---| 2,016 80.7 365 14.6 116 4.7 
+ Tee Seite ee n e ee E 
„ . 1 
9. Funds for ald 
(a) Military (in present amount)? 911 36.5 624 25.0 962 33,5 
1. More? 325 | 13.0 722 | 29] 1,450 58.1 
2 1,088 | 43.6 424| 17.0 985 39.4 
(b) Economic (in prosent amount)? 78¹ 31.3 461 18.5 | 1,255 50.2 
o7 20.3 TRO 31.2 | 1,210 48.5 
10, Additional $1,200 15 tax ption for sph Gei e era ira ay: 
come exemption persons 
paying è of college students 1,876 76.1 486 19.5 135 5.4 
11. Positive to correct water potion conditions— 
a) With additional Federal funds and assistance? 1,426 57.1 471 18.9 600 24.0 
) h ‘action’ i 61.0 i 9.6 733 29.4 
68.3 617 24.7 175 7.0 
06.7 516 20.7 316 12.6 
54.2 423 16.9 720 2.9 
29.9 805 32.2 O46 37.9 
59.8 655 25.2 350 14.0 
31.7 1,410 56.5 204 11.8 
Corps 60. 6 725 29.0 259 10.4 
17. A Youth Conservation Corps?__ w 72.3 406 16.3 235 11.4 


A Tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
SPEECH 


OY 
HON. CARL W. RICH 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, the great soldier who 
fired his first shot in battle 61 years ago 
and served with distinction as a fighting 


general in three wars, has lost his final 
battle to death. È 

The death of the five-star general, 
senior ranking officer in the U.S. Army, 
removed from the American scene a pub- 
lic figure who had written himself bril- 
liantly into the history of his time not 
only as a soldier but a statesman. 

As United Nations commander in the 
occupation of Japan, he became the first 
foreigner to govern that country. 

The impact of his personality alone 
has made him an outstanding world fig- 
ure since he came dramatically out of 


April 8 
retirement and into field command in 
the Philippines when the Japanese 
started World War II. 

In World War II, as commander of 
the Southwest Pacific Theater of Oper- 
ations, General MacArthur often was 
under fire as he landed along with his 
troops on invasion beaches. The plan- 
ning and execution of his campaign that 
led allied forces from Australia back 
through jungled islands and through the 
Philippines has been called masterly by 
military critics. 

The audacity and calculated chance 
taking of some of his maneuvers caught 
the enemy completely off balance. In 
the Korean war, in which he was United 
Nations commander, he conceived and 
carried out the Inchon amphibious land- 
ing in 1950 despite opposition from his 
field commander and initially from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The operation re- 
captured Seoul, the capital city, and 
sparked the routing of the North Korean 
Communist army. 

His words “I shall return,” and “I have 
returned,” will long be remembered by all 
Americans and all free people in the 
world. But most of all we will remember 
the words he spoke to the joint session 
of Congress from one of the most pop- 
ular barracks ballads which proclaimed 
most ‘proudly, that old soldiers never 
die, they just fade away. And like the 
old soldier of that ballad, I now close 
my military career and just fade away.” 

The memory of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will never fade away in the hearts 
of free people of this world. 

To his widow, his son, his family, we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
0 Monday, April 6, 1964 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, from 
the plains of the U.S. Military Academy 
to the decks of the battleship Missouri, 
through two World Wars, and Korea, up 
the beaches of Corregidor and across the 
Peninsula of Bataan there stands a trail 


_ blazed by an American patriot—a man 


who served his country and labored in 
her name. 

Many in New Mexico have a very spe- 
cial knowledge of that man, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, for during World War II 
there served on Bataan two battalions of 
the New Mexico National Guard. It was 
to men such as those that he triumph- 
antly returned in 1944. For the accom- 
plishment of that remarkable feat alone, 
we shall be forever in the general's debt. 

Little more than a week ago, the tired 
warrior opened his eyes after major sur- 
gery; and, while having barely regained 
consciousness, he whispered, “I will do 
my best.” As 20 years ago he kept his 
promise of, “I shall return,” we may feel 
secure in the knowledge that he did no 
less than his best“ throughout his years. 
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May we who have benefited from his 
courage, determination and dedication 
always walk in his footsteps doing noth- 
ing less than our best. 

Americans have had good reason to 
take pride in their country. But now, 
we have been given new reason for pride 
in this Nation by the thoughts, words, 
and deeds of this General of the Army, 
for we are able to hold dear the same land 
to which he dedicated his life. 

Each of us, as citizens of America and 
as citizens of the world, can honorably 
toil in the service of his ideals, and while 
emulating his devotion to peace, may we 
withstand with equal fortitude the gales 
of war should those ill winds ever again 
surround us. 

In the annals of history, there still live 
many men who no longer walk among us. 
Yet, death and the passage of time have 
illuminated their deeds and elevated the 
memory of their lives as a source of man- 
kind's hope. Like those men, Douglas 
MacArthur is a man whose memory will 
Serve as a wellspring of hope. But, un- 
like them, it was during life and not in 
death that he became a legend. In re- 
pose, he can serve only to make us realize 
the great depth of our loss, for already 
we realize that we have sustained a loss. 

May we learn from his passing of our 
great need to bring from the generations 
of today and tomorrow men, who like 
him, will live with dignity and integrity. 
May we recognize that what many have 
thought beyond human ability is surely 
not so, for by his death, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has again manifested his great- 
est quality, his humanity. 


To a Son in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, by coin- 
cidence on the same day that I received 
notice of the coming observance of 
Armed Forces Day, I received the usual 
weekly edition of the Harvard Herald, 
Published in the 12th Mlinois District. 

The editor and publisher, Lowell A. 
Nye, is a longtime friend who is worthy 
of the best traditions of the hometown 
editor and community leader. An 
American in the noblest sense of citizen- 
ship, he has never hesitated when it 
comes time to take a stand in the support 
of the national interest. But, not only is 
he an American and an editor, a commu- 
nity leader, and a sounding board; he is 
a father, a husband, and a human being 
whose heart murmurs—even as ours. 
His open letter to “A Son in- Korea” is 
well worth reading: 

To a Son IN KOREA 

Dear Son: This is being written on Good 
Friday. After watching your mother shed 
some more of those silent tears this morning 
while she was reading out loud a little 
“Prayer for a Young Soldier,” I thought it 
Sie time to send a few serious lines 
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I would guess that several million Ameri- 
cans do not know, or have forgotten, what is 
involved in keeping the peace. Before you 
went over there, I was one of them. Korea? 
It was just another place where our boys 
went overseas. But now at Eastertime, 
with your mother's voice breaking and me 
following her out to the kitchen to stop the 
tears. I am going to sound off. I have had 
enough of this be-brave-be-stlent routine. 

It is actually got to the point where we 
must have “peace at any price.” And since 
it has reached that point, a few mother's 
tears or a dad who could use a willing and 
eager son in his business are not to be con- 
sidered. Americans can do anything else to 
make work easier. Union workmen have 
more time on their hands to loaf. Farmers 
can get a dairy barn cleaned by pushing a 
button. But no one gives a tinker's damn 
about ending the war and bringing the boys 
home. So it seems. 

Peace at any price. 

A national foreign polley of turning the 
other cheek. 

Continue the draft, extend it, extend it. 
And if boys do voluntarily join the Armed 
Forces, it is a minimum stint of 3 years or 
the 6-month deal plus the national guard 
for 6 years or else the compulsory draft for 
2 years. 

All this time the boy does not have a 
chance to earn a buck. We know you do not 
make enough to send money home. But 
none of that is what makes a mother cry. 

How much longer does it go on? What 
about your two younger brothers, now in 
high school? Are they destined for the same 
rat race, with no variations on the basic 
theme? 

Our national leaders will say: What are 
you squawking about? We have kept the 
peace, have we not? Your sons are not be- 
ing killed in a shooting war, are they? What 
more do you want?” 

We want military service cut to a year or 
18 months. That is enough time to expose 
any young man to the good things about 
serving his country in uniform. That is 
what we want. We have had enough of a 
mother’s tears. Thirty-six months is just 
too confounded long. 

There now. I have sounded off. And I 
am not a bit sorry. 

Dap. 


This Is a Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include the following 
article titled “This Is a Farmer,” which 
appeared recently in the St. John News, 
St. John, Kans., in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

All Americans admire and respect the 
American farmer. He is indeed a rugged 
individualist, the epitome of the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal, the essence of a strong 
democratic society. That he is willing 
to persevere in spite of the vagaries of 
government officialdom, is evidence of 
his strength and symptomatic of his love 
of liberty and aversion to the growing 
forces of government regimentation. 
His achievements certainly have glori- 
fied our country as the greatest agricul- 
tural nation in the world. 

The article follows: 
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[From the St. John (Kans.) News, Mar. 12, 
1964 


Tus Is A FARMER 

Farmers are found in fields plowing, seed- 
ing down, from, planting to, fer- 
tilizing with, spraying for, and harvesting, 
om 

Wives help them, little boys follow them, 
the Agriculture Department confuses them, 
city relatives visit them, salesmen detain 
them, meals wait for them, weather can delay 
them, but it takes Heaven to stop them. 

When you car stalls along the way, a farm- 
er ls a considerate, courteous, inexpensive 
road service. 

When a farmer's wife suggests he buy a 
new suit, he can quote from memory every 
expense involved in operating the farm last 
year, plus the added expense he is certain 
will crop up this year. Or else he assumes 
the role of the indignant shopper, impress- 
ing upon everyone within earshot the pounds 
of pork he must produce in order to pay for 
a sult at today’s prices. 

A farmer is a paradox—he is an overalled“ 
executive in his home and his office, a pur- 
chasing agent in an old straw hat, a person- 
nel director with grease under his fingernails, 
a dietitian with a passion for alfalfa, ani- 
mals, and antibiotics, a production expert 
faced with a surplus, and a manager battling 
a price-cost squeeze. He manages more capi- 
tal than most of the businessmen in town. 

He likes sunshine, good food, State fairs, 
dinner at noon, auctions, his neighbors, Sat- 
urday nights in town, his shirt collar un- 
buttoned, and above all, a good soaking rain 
in July. 8 

He is not much for droughts, ditches, 
throughways, experts, weeds, the 68-hour day, 
helping with the housework, or grasshoppers. 

Nobody la so far from the telephone or so 
close to God. Nobody else gets so much satis- 
faction out of modern plumbing. good 
weather, and homemade ice cream. 

Nobody else can remove possessions from 
his pockets, and on washday still have over- 
looked five “steeples,” one cotter key, a rusty 
spike, three grains of corn, the stub end of 
a lead pencil, a square tape, a $4.98 pocket 
watch, and a cupful of chaff in each trouser- 
cuff. 

A farmer has faith and is fatalistic—he 
must have faith to continually meet the 
challenges of his capacities amid an ever- 
present possibility that an act of God (a late 


still. You can reduce his acreage, but you 
can’t restrain his ambition. 

Might as well put with him—he is your 
friend, your competitor, your customer, your 
source of food and fiber, and furnishes self- 
reliant young citizens to help replenish your 
cities. 

He is your countryman—a denim-dressed. 
businesswise, fast-growing statesman of 
stature. 

And when he comes in at noon having 
spent the energy of his hopes and dreams, he 
can be recharged anew with the magic words, 
“The market's up.”—author unknown, 


In Memoriam to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


SPEECH 


_ HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, like an 
old soldier who never dies, Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur faded away Sunday leaving 
behind a great legacy for those who loved 
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and cherished him. His passing, though 
anticipated for some time, brings deep 
bereavement to our countrymen every- 
where for he has long been the symbol 
of a great father to all of us, as he fought 
for our country and protected our home- 
steads and our American ideals. 

The legend that Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur created for our Nation and our peo- 
ple is almost unparalleled in the records 
of American military history. He be- 
came a living embodiment of the West 
Point Academy code which he himself 
so eloquently expressed many times dur- 
ing his long distinguished career: That 
of duty, honor, and country. 

To many young boys, as well as those 
who grew up alongside of him during 
the war period, General MacArthur was 
the hero who could never die. He also 
became the idol and beloved hero of other 
countries and peoples around the world. 

General MacArthur exhibited both 
courage and physical strength during 
his military service that made people 
everywhere admire and respect him, yet 
he also had a deep-seated devotion to 
spiritual values. During the desperate 
early days of the war in the Pacific, 
General MacArthur wrote a credo, which 
his family joined in to repeat during 
early morning devotions. It is a simple 
legacy from a father to a son, and I 
would like to submit it here in memoriam 
to his fine aspirations: 

Build me a son, O Lord, who will be 
strong enough to know when he is weak, and 
brave enough to face himself when he is 
afraid; one who will be proud and unbending 
in honest defeat, and humble and gentle in 
victory. 

Build me a son whose wishes will not take 
the place of deeds; a son who will know 
Thee—and that to know himself is the foun- 
dation stone of knowledze. 

Lead him, I pray, not in the path of ease 
and comfort, but under the stress and spur 
of difficulties and challenge. Here let him 
learn to stand up in the storm; here let him 
learn compassion for those who fall. 

Build me a son whose heart will be clear, 
whose goal will be high, a son who will mas- 
ter himself before he seeks to master 
other men, one who will reach into the 
future, yet never forget the past. 

And after all these things are his, add, I 
pray, enough of a sense of humor, so that 
he may always be serious, yet never take 
himself. too seriously. Give him humility, 
so that he may always remember the sim- 
plicity of true greatness, the open mind of 
true wisdom, and the meekness of true 
strength. 

Then I, his father, will dare to whisper, 
I have not lived in vain. 


Nondiscriminatory Tax Treatment as Be- 


tween Corporation Employees and 
Self-Employed Professionals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
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the following resolution which passed 
the New York State Legislature; 
{From the State of New York] 
S. Con. Res. 98 


Concurrent resolution of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation amending sec- 
tion 7701(A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, so as to afford nondiscriminatory 
tax treatment as between corporation em- 
ployees and self-employed professionals 
Whereas the Joint Legislative Committee 

on Professional Men—Tax Status and Tax 

Benefits of the New York State Legislature 

was created in April 1963 by concurrent res- 

olution of the New York State Senate and As- 
sembly (in assembly April 4, 1963; in senate 

April 5, 1963) for the purpose of investigat- 

ing and studying all phases of affording 

equitable tax status and tax benefits to pro- 
fessional men licensed to practice their pro- 
fessions pursuant to the laws of the State 
of New York; and 

Whereas the said joint legislative com- 
mittee has conducted its investigation and 
study of the question and rendered its re- 

port, dated December 14, 1963, to the 1964 

session of the New York State Legislature, 

in which, among other things, it recom- 
mended that the tax benefits and savings 
afforded corporation employees should not 
be denied to self-employed professionals and 
further recommended that the New York 

State Senate and Assembly by appropriate 

joint resolution memorialize the Congress 

of the United States to enact legislation 
amending the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 so as to afford nondiscriminatory tax 

treatment as between corporation employ- 

ees and self-employed professionals; and 
Whereas the sald joint legislative com- 
mittee reported that under the then exist- 

ing Kintner regulations (Code Reg. sec. 301, 

7701-1 and 2, adopted Nov. 15, 1960; CCH 

1963 Fed. Tax Rep. vol. 6, par. 5942), equality 

of tax status could be afforded professionals 

by enactment of legislation at the State 
level which would authorize professional 
practice in association or corporation form, 
but that the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue had announced that impending 

amendments to the Kintner regulations as 

they then existed would soon be made; and 

Whereas proposed amendments to the then 
existing. Kintner regulations were published 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 

the Federal Register on December 17, 1963, 

which would make it extremely difficult, if 

not impossible, for professionals conduct- 
ing their professions in association or cor- 
poration form to qualify for the tax sav- 
ings presently afforded employees of cor- 
porations; and 

Whereas on December 19, 1963, a bill was 
introduced in the Senate of the United 


States (S. 2403) by Senator Herman E.. 


TALMADGE to amend section 7701 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the 
tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law and providing that professional associa- 
tions and corporations shall by definition be 
granted the status of corporations within 
the meaning of Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, section 7701(a); and 

Whereas it is deemed desirable to create 
a tax status for self-employed professionals 
relatively equal to the favorable treatment 
afforded corporation employees, in order to 
eliminate the existing tax discrimination 
against professionals in New York State, 
which has resulted in a trend on the part of 
many professionals to enter corporate em- 
ployment rather than private practice: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it here- 
by is memorialized to enact into law S. 2403, 
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known as the Talmadge bill, amending sec- 
tion 7701(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to clarify the tax status of certain 
professional associations and corporations 
formed under State law, or, in lieu thereof, 
to enact other similar legislation amending 
the Internal Revenue Code to grant to self- 
employed professionals the tax benefits and 
savings afforded corporation employees; and 
be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the, Congress of the United States by for- 
warding one copy thereof to the Secretary 
of the U.S. Senate and one copy to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and one 
copy to each Member of the Congress from 
the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly. 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk, 

In senate March 20, 1964. Concurred in, 

without amendment, by order ot the Senate. 
ALBERT J. ABRAMS, 
Secretary. 


A Warning From General Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article from the 
New York Times of March 11, 1964. 
EISENHOWER WARNS Lad IN JOBS AND SCHOOLS 

Can ENDANGER UNITED STATES 
(By Murray Illson) 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
warned yesterday that the Nation was court- 
ing disaster by failing to provide adequate 
education and job opportunities for all citi- 
zens, 

His warning was coupled with an an- 
nouncement that he had accepted the chair- 
manship of a 53-member national advisory 
council for Tuskegee Institute, which pro- 
vides professional and vocational training 
primarily for Negroes. 

General Eisenhower's statement was read 
for him by Gen. Lucius D. Clay in a news con- 
ference at the Overseas Press Club. ex- 
plained that General Eisenhower was in Cali- 
fornia. 

“A major threat to our social and eco- 
nomic stability seethes beneath the head- 
lines of the day,” General Eisenhower 
warned. 

“It is embodied in our collective failure to 
provide adequately for the education, skills, 
and motivation, as well as the opportunity, 
for every one of our citizens to be gainfully 
employed and lead a full life in self-respect.” 

in the Nation’s social and eco- 
nomic structure are seriously affecting job 
opportunities for youth, he said. 

“On the one hand, technological advances 
are producing countless new opportunities,” 
he observed. “On the other, automation, 
coupled with the need for greater operating 
efficiency, is rapidly making obsolete many 
traditional forms of labor. 

“We are told that within a few years more 
than half of our population will be 25 years 
of age or younger, and that within the next 
decade more than 25 million young people 
will be seeking their first jobs. Of these, 
more than 7.5 million will lack a high school 

„education. To ignore their problem is to 
court national disaster.” 

After having praised Tuskegee's role in 
educating and training Negro youth, General 
Eisenhower went on: 
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“The fulfillment of our national commit- 
ment to leadership in both moral and eco- 
Romic affairs depends substantially on the 
quality of educational opportunity we offer 
to our young people. 

“We must. understand this and we must 
extend educational opportunity fairly and 
at high-quality levels, for if we fall, then 
all of America may soon become enveloped 
in debilitating disadvantage.” 

General Clay, now a senior partner in the 
investment banking house of Lehman 
Bros., sald the advisory council would help 
to plan a 10-year, $40 million development 
Program for the 83-year-old Alabama school. 

He said he was sure the campaign “will 
receive wide support from the American 
people.“ 

At the news conference were Basil O' Con- 
nor, chairman of the Tuskegee board of 
trustees; Bayard F. Pope, chairman of the 
institute's development committee, and Dr. 
Luther H. Foster, president of the institute. 

Dr. Foster made public Tuskegee’s 50th 
annual report, titled “Race Relations in the 
South— 1983.“ He said the overall situa- 
tion” was “favorable,” with “considerable 
more pluses than minuses,““ 


Tribute to Dan Parker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, Dan 
Parker is retiring. The name Dan 
Parker is known throughout the world 
among sports conscious people. His 
name has been closely associated with 
Sports and athletics in every area and in 
every echelon and his has been the final 
word on fairness and integrity. 

Dan Parker through his writings and 
through his personal associations with 
key figures in athletics has contributed 
immeasurably to the development of 
American youth through sports and I 
am proud of the association I have en- 
jJoyed with him and also of the fact that 
he started his climb to success in the 
world of sports journalism in Waterbury, 
Conn., which is his hometown and mine. 

As Dan Parker enters retirement I 
know that I am joined by all my col- 
leagues in wishing him happiness, health 
and new success in the more leisurely 
writing assignments which I am confi- 
dent he will undertake with the same 
zest that characterized his long and suc- 
cessful career as a sports editor and 
columnist, first with the Waterbury Re- 
Publican and later for so many years 
with the New York Mirror. Without a 
question Dan Parker is one of the great 
masters of English prose writing today 
and I hope that he will turn his great 
Skill to more serious artistic pursuits in 
the days to come. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
Should like to include here a brief edi- 
torial on Dan's retirement which ap- 
peared in the March 28, 1964, edition of 
the Waterbury Republican, the news- 
paper for which Dan Parker wrote one of 
his first columns: 

Dax PARKER—A SPORTSWRITER'S SPORTSWRITER 

The announcement that Dan Parker, 
sports editor and columnist, is retiring, is 
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surprising, For anyone who has ever met 
Dan Parker would have a hard time believing 
that so forceful and prolific a man could 
“retire” from his much-loved profession. 

And happily we note that Dan plans to 
continue writing for newspapers and maga- 
zines. Most sports fans know that Dan 
Parker was born in Waterbury and worked 
for these newspapers before he joined the 
now-defunct New York Mirror. He has al- 
ways maintained close contacts with his old 
friends and associates, and is one of the most 
respected writers in journalism. 

Dan Parker is considered one of the top 
sportswriters in the United States, and we 
have always taken pride in the fact that he 
is a Waterbury native and an alumnus of 
these néwspapers. We hope he enjoys his 
“retirement” and that his fans can con- 
tinue to enjoy his freelance copy. 


The Hall of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little doubt that the material abundance 
which is characteristic of life in the 
United States is a result of our free en- 
terprise system. Indeed, its rich supply 
of goods has overflowed around the 
world—working to alleviate hardship 
and hunger. 

If we acknowledge as the source of 
our plenty the free enterprise system 
coupled with the maximum freedom our 
people enjoy, then we are obligated to 
do all in our power to preserve that 
system. 

Wishing to preserve our system, we 
must first understand it. Unfortunately, 
while the majority of Americans do not 
question the value derived from our sys- 
tem of free enterprise, a great many do 
not understand its principles. 

A rare educational opportunity for 
junior executives and supervisors is be- 
ing presented at the Hall of Free En- 
terprise at the New York World’s Fair 
1964-65. Here a course in Enterprise 
Economics will be given by Adelphi Uni- 
versity, Garden City, N.Y. The first 
class begins May 4. 

Enterprise Economics is designed to 
explain and demonstrate the principles 
which guide the free enterprise system. 
Enterprise Economics concerns itself 
with the production of goods and serv- 
ices in a competitive environment in 
which the customer is supreme. It re- 
veals those principles in support of 
sound businesss practices that result in 
healthy profits, high employment, inno- 
vations and an ever-higher standard of 
living. Enterprise Economics insists 
that prices of consumer goods must be 
a decision of the marketplace, not of 
government. Enterprise Economics 
teaches that a free economy is a pre- 
requisite to all other freedoms. 

In explaining the objectives of the 
course, Dr. James F. Bender, director, 
Graduate Business Studies, Adelphi 
University, said: 

Personnel and training directors, super- 
visors and junior executives from business 
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and industry who complete the course can 
return to their companies and plant com- 
munities better equipped to deal with eco- 
nomic problems. They will be equipped to 
help foster a better labor-management rela- 
tionship to the interests of the increased 
productivity upon which our future depends. 
This is a major objective of our workshop. 


The workshop will meet for 2 hours 
of classroom work and 1 hour of field 
work, 5 days a week for 2 weeks. Those 
applying as matriculated students may 
earn as many as three graduate credits. 

Enterprise Economics will be given in 
six languages; its cost is $120 with an 
additional $15 registration fee. Living 
accommodations can be arranged 
through the university. 

Applications, being processed at this 
time, are available upon request by writ- 
ing to: Dr. James F. Bender, director, 
Graduate Business Studies, Adelphi Uni- 
versity, Garden City, N. V. Special con- 
sideration will be given to individuals 
applying for admission during May, Sep- 
tember and October, and for those ap- 
plying in groups from selected industries 
or associations. 

The Hall of Free Enterprise is spon- 
sored by the American Economic Foun- 
dation with the support and cooperation 
of more than 90 international, national, 
regional and local organizations. 
Among the national organizations par- 
ticipating are: National Small Business 
Association, U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, American Institute of Ex- 
ecutives, National Interfraternity Con- 
ference and the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council. 

‘The Hall of Free Enterprise is being 
financed by the voluntary, tax deduc- 
tible contributions of individuals and 
corporations, 


Tribute to General MacArthur 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
become only too familiar in recent 
months with the sense of loss that is felt 
when a great man and a great national 
figure dies. Men who possess the rare 
quality that is called leadership hold a 
special place in the affections of their 
countrymen. Their departure occasions 
therefore a very deep, a very genuine, 
and a very unique kind of grief. 

Everyone is familiar with the history 
of General MacArthur's life, and now 
we are sorrowfully familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of his calmly courageous 
death. He died as he lived, a hero to 
the end. - 

In this stalwart and romantic figure, 
the great hopes, dreams, and ideals of 
the United States came to life and found 
fruition. In his full life of superlative 
leadership, of patriotic service, and of 
dedicated achievement, General Mac- 
Arthur gained a deep and pennies 
wisdom which found utterance in 
public statements. 
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Rather than attempting the impossi- 
ble task of reviewing the major triumphs 
of a life so full of achievement, it may 
perhaps be appropriate to repeat some 
of the words of Douglas MacArthur, 
words that his fellow Americans may 
remember in the years to come when his 
presence and counsel will not be here to 
guide and sustain us. 

He stated his dedication to the cause 
of his country and of freedom thus: 

I shall raise my voice as loud and as often 
as I believe it to be in the interest of the 
American people. I shall dedicate all of my 
energies to restoring to American life those 
immutable principles and ideals which your 
forefathers and mine handed down to us in 
sacred trust. I shall assist in the regain- 
ing of that moral base for both public and 
private life which will restore the people's 
faith in the integrity of public institutions 
and the private faith of every man in the 
integrity of his neighbor. I shall set my 
course to the end that no man need fear 
to speak the truth. I could not do less, 
for the opportunities for service my coun- 
try has given me and the honors it has con- 
ferred upon me have imposed an obligation 
which is not discharged by the termination 
of public service. I am animated by the 
sole desire to help restore, preserve, and 
advance those great American principles and 
ideals of which we have been beneficiaries 
ourselves and are now trustees for future 
gencrations. 


Following the surrender of the Japa- 
nese on the battleship Missouri he said: 


Men since the beginning of time have 
sought peace. Various methods through the 
ages have been attempted to devise an inter- 
national process to prevent or settle disputes 
between nations. From the very start, work- 
able methods were found insofar as individ- 
ual citizens were concerned, but the me- 
chanics of an instrumentality of larger inter- 
national scope have never been successful. 
Military alliances, balances of power, leagues 
of nations, all in turn falled, leaving the only 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. 
The utter destructivences of war now blots 
out this alternative, We have had our last 
chance. If we will not devise some greater 
and more equitable system, Armageddon will 
be at our door. The problem basically is 
theological and involves a spiritual recru- 
descence and improvement of human char- 
acter that will synchronize with our almost 
matchless advances in science, art, literature, 
and all material and cultural developments 
of the past 2,000 years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh. 


This is the manner in which he de- 
scribed our crisis and prayed for the fu- 
ture of his country: 

There are those who seek to convert us to 
a form of socialistic endeavor leading di- 
rectly to the path of Communist slavery. As 
a counterbalance to those forces is the deep 
spiritual urge in the hearts of our people— 
a spiritual urge capable of arousing and di- 
recting a decisive and impelling public 
opinion. This, indeed, is the great safeguard 
and resource of America. So long as it exists 
we are secure, for it holds us to the path of 
reason. It is an infallible reminder that our 
greatest hope and faith rests upon two 
mighty symbols—the cross and the flag; the 
one based upon those immutable teachings 
which provide the spiritual strength to per- 
severe along the course which is just and 
right—the other based upon the invincible 
will that human freedom shall not perish 
from the earth. These are the mighty bul- 
warks against the advance of those athelstic 
predatory forces which seck to destroy the 
spirituality of the human mind and to en- 
slave the human body. Let us pray for the 
spiritual strength and innate wisdom to keep 
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this Nation to the course of freedom charted 
by our fathers; to preserve it as the mighty 
instrument on earth to bring universal order 
out of existing chaos; to restore liberty where 
liberty has perished; and to reestablish hu- 
man dignity where dignity has been sup- 
pressed. 


In one of his last speeches, his fare- 
well to the Cadet Corps at the Military 
Academy when he was presented the 
Sylvanus Thayer Award for service to 
the Nation, he spoke these moving 
words: 

The long, gray line has never failed us, 
Were you to do so, a million ghosts in olive 
drab, in brown khaki, in blue and gray, 
would rise from under their white crosses, 
thundering those magic words: duty, honor, 
country. * * * The shadows are lengthening 
for me. The twillght is here, My days of old 
have yanished, tone and tint. They have 
gone glimmering through the dreams of 
things that were. Their memory is one of 
wondrous beauty, watered by tears and 
coaxed and caressed by the smiles of yes- 
terday. 

I listen vainly, but with thirsty ear, for 
the witching melody of faint bugles blowing 
reveille, of far drums beating the long 
roll. $ 

In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the strange, 


‘mournful mutter of the battlefield. But 


in the evening of my memory always I come 
back to West Point. Always there echoes 
and reechoes: duty, honor, country. 

Today marks my final rollcall with you. 
But I want you to know that when I cross 
the river, my last conscious thoughts will 
be of the Corps, and the Corps, and the 
Corps. 


I bid you farewell 


The Urgent Need for an Increase in the 
Beet Sugar Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced H.R. 10674 providing for 
an increase in the amount of domestic 
beet sugar and mainland cane sugar 
which may be marketed during 1964, 
1965, and 1966. 

The sugarbeet growers and processors 
have issued a joint statement pointing 
out the need for this increase and this 
statement is being distributed by the 
Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
Association of Michigan. 

I desire to present this statement for 
the consideration of my colleagues and 
particularly for the members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture to 
which this legislation has been referred. 

The statement follows: 

WHY A Beer SUGAR QUOTA INCREASE OF 750,000 
Tons Is NECESSARY 

(Joint statement of U.S. Sugarbeet Growers 

and Processors distributed by the Farmers 

& Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, 

Saginaw, Mich.) 

1. PRESENT BEET SUGAR QUOTA IS CROSSLY 

INADEQUATE 

The basic beet sugar quota (sec. 202(a) 

(1) of the Sugar Act) should be increased by 
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750,000 tons—from the present 2,650,000 tons 
to 3,400,000. The higher levels of produc- 
tion requested by the Government for 1963, 
1964, and 1965 make an increase of this 
amount necessary. This increase is in the 
interest of U.S. sugar consumers, and is vital 
to American farmers who need sugarbeets as 
a cash crop and as an alternate or replace- 
ment for crops now in surplus production. 
Also it is important to the welfare of factory 
and field labor in the 25 States in which the 
beet sugar industry is now located. 


2. WHY DEET SUGAR PRODUCTION IS 
EXISTING QUOTA 


To encourage “growth and expansion of 
the beet sugar industry“ in new areas (sec. 
302(b)(3)), the Congress in 1962 provided 
for erection of six new beet sugar processing 
plants in the 1963-66 period. And early in 
1963, when the critical foreign sugar supply 
situation became alarming, the executive 
branch of Government turned to the domes- 
tic beet sugar industry as the quickest de- 
pendable source of greater production in the 
period ahead, and announced that there 
would be no acreage restrictions on sugar- 
beet planting in 1964 and 1965 as well as in 
1963. The industry responded with imme- 
diate and substantial increases in produc- 
tion far above existing quota levels. 


3. DRASTIC ACREAGE CUTS INEVITABLE UNLESS 
BEET SUGAR QUOTA INCREASED 


Unless the basic beet sugar quota Is in- 
creased, established sugarbeet growers will 
be faced with a 40-percent cut in acreage, 
Moreover, authorization of additional new 
beet sugar factories would be out of the 
question, It would be grossly unfair thus 
to penalize present growers who have con- 
tributed so Importantly to the national sugar 
supply and to prohibit sugarbeet produc- 
tion in new areas where the crop is so ur- 
gently needed. 

4, BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY SAVED MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS FOR CONSUMERS IN 1963 


Consumers are benefiting materially from 
the beet sugar industry's response to the con- 
gressional intent and Executive requests. 
The industry produced a half million tons 
more sugar this year than last, thus con- 
process of producing a quarter million tons 
more sugar this year than last—thus con- 
tributing substantially to relieving the sup- 
ply problem. Moreover, the beet sugar in- 
dustry has significantly recognized its obli- 
gations to consumers under the Sugar Act. 
In 1963 beet sugar sold from $1 to $3 a hun- 
dred pounds less than cane sugar in the same 
markets. Both the volume and price of beet 
sugar helped keep U.S. prices of imported 
raw cane sugar lower than many other coun- 
tries had to pay for the same sugar. 

By saving millions of dollars for U.S. con- 
sumers in 1963, the beet sugar industry was 
continuing its tradition of serving consum- 
ers; beet sugar never sells for more than cane 
sugar, and usually sells for less. It is algnifi- 
cant that in the one section of the country 
where only cane sugar is normally avallable 
the Northeast States—the basis price for sug- 
ar has been the highest in the United States 
for many years, 

Recognition of the importance of domestic 
Sugar production for American consumers 
was given by President Johnson on January 
31, 1964, when he to author- 
ize unlimited 1964 marketing of domestically 
produced sugar. 

5. INCREASE IN BEET SUGAR QUOTA WOULD 
COME FROM UNALLOCATED GLOBAL QUOTA 

The 750,000-ton increase in the basic beet 
Sugar quota could be made without disturb- 
ing any of the present individual country 
quotas. The increase would come from the 
so-called global quota. Under changed world 
sugar supply-demand conditions it would 
appear undesirable to continue a system 
wherein a large quantity of U.S. supplies is 
not specifically allocated. 
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6. OTHER DOMESTIC PRODUCER QUOTAS NOT 
AFFECTED EY INCREASED BEET QUOTA 


The transfer of 750,000 tons from the global 
quota to the beet area quota would not ad- 
versely affect the quotas of the other domes- 
tic producing areas—mainland cane, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Isiands. 


T. SUGAR ACT BENEFITS TO CANE SUGAR REFINERS 


Cane sugar refiners had their position ma- 
terially improved by 1962 amendments to 
the Sugar Act. These added 450,000 tons to 
the cane refiners’ volume by prohibiting fu- 
ture importation of that amount of foreign 
refined sugar authorized by the previous law. 
This brought total volume of cane refiners 
to nearly 7 million tons, and left only 75,000 
tons of foreign sugar which may be imported 
as refined sugar, The slight increase in the 
beet quota in 1962 was offset, in the cane 
refiners’ favor, by the transfer of Hawaiian 
and Puerto Rican deficits from domestic 
areas to foreign countries, which were re- 
quired to ship the sugar in raw form. 

It should be noted that 100,000 tons of pro- 
tected beet sugar expansion have already 
been awarded to cane sugar refiners and that 
cane refiners’ interests have applied for an- 
other 100,000 tons of the reserve. Thus cane 
sugar refiners are prime recipients of the 
benefits of the beet sugar expansion author- 
ized by Congress. 

B. WORLD SUGAR SITUATION CONTINUES TO BE 
UNCERTAIN 


Many changes have taken place in the 
Sugar world since Congress wrote the 2,650,- 
000-ton basic beet sugar quota into the law 
in 1962. No longer is there a world surplus, 
World reserve stocks of sugar, large in mid- 
1962, are now almost nonexistent. Even 
if talked-of increases in foreign production 
are eventually realized, it will take time and 
a vastly improved investment climate. 

Nearly a third of world sugar production 
is under Communist control. Instability 
and political turmoil plague many of the 
Other sugar-producing nations of the world, 
Therefore, in this uncertain atmosphere, it 
is in the public interest to rely on the do- 
mestic beet sugar industry for an additional 
71% to 8 percent of our total sugar supplies 
which a 750,000-ton increase in the basic 
beet sugar quota, to 3,400,000 tons, would 
achieve. Even after adding 750,000 tons to 
the beet area quota, foreign countrics would 
still be guaranteed a third of the total U. 
market of about 10 million tous. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KAN SAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
Pay our last respects to a great soldier 
and a distinguished American, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. Freemen mourn 
his passing throughout the world. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s military genius, his 
spirit of patriotism, and leadership will 
long be remembered. 

General MacArthur devoted his life to 
the service of his country. He was an in- 
Spiration to all those who served with 
him in three wars. He had written him- 
Self brilliantly into the history of his 
time not only as a soldier but as a states- 
man. As United Nations commander in 
the occupation of Japan, he became the 
first foreigner to govern that country, 
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He earned the respect and gratitude of 
the Japanese people for the fair and 
impartial manner in which he guided 
their rehabilitation following World War 
. 

Today we salute. this great American 
and bid him a final farewell. I know I 
speak for the citizens of my district in 
conveying heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 


MacArthur and her son. We pray that 


God will bless and comfort them in their 
bereavement. 

Following is an editorial from the 
Wichita, Kans,, Eagle which further ex- 
emplifies the great loss which Americans 
have felt because of the passing of Gen- 
eral MacArthur: 

Gen. Douctas MACARTHUR 


On a field where courage was the rule his 
courage was the dominant feature.” From a 
World War I citation to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Americans, it has long been noted, are not 
a military people. When a military man is 
venerated by the American public surely he 
is a great man. Douglas MacArthur was such 
a man. The death of the five-star $ 
senior ranking officer in the United States, 
removes from the Nation one of the most 
memorable persons and one of the most ca- 
pable military leaders of this century. 

His brilliant career spanned three wars. 
But probably he will be best remembered as 
the determined warrior of the Pacific war 
against Japan. His angular profile, open col- 
lar, crushed service hat and corncob pipe, his 
prophecy that “I shall return,” when he left 
embattled Corregidor in December 1941, and 
his return, wading ashore, 3 years later are a 
dramatic part of that war. 

Douglas MacArthur was anything but an 
“armchair” general. He combined the dy- 
namic flare of a frontline soldier, of the 
George Patton type, with the military genius 
for tactics of a Robert E. Lee. He was auda- 
cious and outspoken. These were qualities 
that inspired unswerving loyalty from his 
men and the consternation of President Tru- 
man who relieved him of his UN. command in 
Korea when the General became outspoken 
in carrying the war across the Yalu River. 
To MacArthur there was no substitute for 
victory. 

MacArthur was a statesman and peace- 
maker as well. To him fell the task of super- 
vising defeated Japan. And his influence 
and direction pervaded. The postwar Japa- 
nese constitution, loudly criticized as the 
“MacArthur Constitution,” served as an ef- 
fective charter for the rehabilitation of 
Japan under democratic principles. Today 
the country he helped defeat and then re- 
bulld stands as a showcase of democracy and 
prosperity in Asia. 

The old soldier rankled many. He had the 
tenacity of a tank. But it was this trait that 
made men proud to follow him. Americans 
have lost a brilliant military man, a diligent 
statesman, and a devout patriot.” 


Mr. John E. Allen, Political Scientist, 
Urges Support for House Resolution 43 
To Correct Imbalance on Committee 
Staffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include a statement of John 

E. Allen, a political scientist, regarding 

House Resolution 43, which I have in- 

troduced: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. ALLEN, POLITICAL Scr- 
ENTIST, REGARDING House RESOLUTION 43, 
INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN FRED 
SCHWENGEL, OF Iowa 


It seems to me that House Resolution 43, 
introduced by Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 
of Iowa, is one of the most needed and pro- 
gressive pieces of legislation now before the 
American Congress. I wholeheartedly rec- 
ommend its early enactment, which would 
facilitate the legislative process in the House 
of Representatives, specifically enabling the 
current political minority more closely to 
cooperate, on & more equitable basis, with 
the majority leadership. The measure, au- 
thorizing additional professional staf! and 
clerical personnel, would serve to expedite 
congressional committee business in the na- 
tional interest. Passage of the bill would, in 
addition, represent a practical step In the 
right direction toward the overall plan to 
reorganize operations of the U.S. Congress 
on a more effective and efficient basis. En- 
actment of House Resolution 43 into law is 


members have multiplied many times in re- 
cent decades, particularily during the past 
20 years. In the main, this is the principal 
reason equal or nearly equal staff and 
clerical assistance should be provided the 
minority as well as the majority, Commit- 
tee operations can be strengthened by all 
members receiving correct, precise, and 
meaningful data on the legislative proposals 
at hand. The committee workloads have in- 
creased tremendously, and there has likewise 
been a concomitant increase in complexity 
of the legislation. To keep abreast of these 
changes, House Resolution 43 should be 
passed now. 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, emphasized the significant role of 
congressional committees in the legislative 
process in his book, “Congressional Govern- 
ment.” He appeared insistent that, to him, 
committees were the “real national legisla- 
ture.” Another of our popular Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln, had a good deal to say to 
Congress, and on July 4, 1861, in a fragment 
he said that, “The people will save their 
Government, if the Government itself will 
allow them.” So it seems imperative that 
the American people, Congress, and the ad- 
ministration, “take the important step now,” 
to see that House Resolution 43 is passed 
in the earliest practicable time. 


Ungrateful or Forgetful? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reproduced 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial by David Lawrence from the cur- 
rent issue of the U.S. News & World Re- 
port entitled “Ungrateful or Forgetful?” 
At this time, when a revision of our 
thinking toward our relationship with 
other nations is being advocated, Mr. 
Lawrence points up some of our past ex- 
periences and our past contributions as 
a Nation of high principle and firm de- 
termination among the world family of 
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nations. This Nation was founded on 
high moral principles of the preservation 
of individual freedom and condemnation 
of oppression and, as such, has become 
the most powerful Nation in the world 
and also the most successful in provid- 
ing to its people the higħest degree of 
opportunity and individual freedom. 

I believe this editorial provides appro- 
priate food for thought for not only 
Members of Congress but all of the Amer- 
ican people, as to whether or not we are 
going to maintain the position of respect 
among nations which we have so long 
enjoyed. I commend this editorial to the 
attention of the Members of the House. 

UNGRATEFUL OR FORGETFUL? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Twice in the last half century, the Ameril- 
can people haye been dragged into war in 


Twice we have triumphed on the military 
side, oniy to lose our battle for International 
morality. 

Both wars were waged against acts of ag- 
gression committed by dictatorships thou- 
sands of miles away from our shores. Yet 
American youths were sent overseas under 
the banner of a great idealism, and they 
saved our allies from defeat. 

We helped Russia twice. We helped Great 
Britain twice. We helped France twice. 

We annexed no territory. We acquired no 
new resources. We piled up war debts of 
$245 billion. We buried our dead but not 
our ideals. 

We in America are still bearing the main 
burden of the military defense of the free 
world. Yet, notwithstanding the lessons of 
the past, we see a return by some of our 
allies to the same paths of appeasement that 
preceded both World Wars. 

Also, despite the record of our unselfish 
efforts, we are confronted today with the 
same old materialism—the quest for trade 
that brushes away ideals under the euphe- 


surrender, in foreign policy. In fact, the 


that we have stood for? 


herence to honesty of purpose. 


We should not remain indifferent when 
a brutal dictator takes over in Cuba, ex- 
ecutes hundreds of innocent citizens, and 
makes a deal with the Soviet Government 
to erect missile bases to threaten us. 

Why, then, is our economic boycott of 
Communist Cuba being frustrated, as voices 
of despair in our midst and abroad openly 
espouse commercial expediency as the par- 
amount guideline of international conduct? 

What becomes of moral principle when 
our respected ally, France, through its leader, 
General De Gaulle—who certainly knows 
from personal experience the sacrifices 
America has made for his country—decides 
to recognize the Government of Red China? 


Has De Gaulle forgotten it was Red China, 
aided and abetted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which attacked the United Nations 
forces in Korea in 1950 and brought about 
a 3-year war in which America again bore 
the brunt of the fighting and paid the bill? 

What becomes of moral principle when 
we see aggression by a Communist regime 
rewarded with a formal bestowal of diplo- 
matic recognition? 

It may be contended that diplomatic rec- 
ognition is mere routine, but this is the hog- 
wash of diplomatic parlance. The fact is 
that now—before all the world—France has, 
in effect, expressed her contempt for moral 
principle by ignoring the evil deeds of the 
Peiping government. And for what reason? 
To obtain for France a commercial foothold 
in Asia? 

The history of the world teaches us that 
when moral principle is abandoned—as gov- 
ernments wobble and appease—the gains on 
the material side are short lived. For ulti- 
mately the world is plunged into a war in 
which not only human lives are lost but all 
the so-called trade is forfeited. 

It is time indeed for an emphasis not on 
mythical new realities, but on the same old 
realities that have in the past darkened the 
progress of mankind. 

Dangerous dictatorships, we must remind 
ourselves, cannot long survive if the free 
world remains united. Moral support must 
therefore be given constantly to the en- 
slaved peoples of Eastern Europe. By hold- 
ing aloft the torch of individual freedom, we 
can keep alive in the breasts of the Soviet 
people, too, the hope of emancipation from 
bondage. For we need only to recall that it 
was the concerted will of the Russian people 
which broke down the dictatorship of the 
czar and caused his own army to join the 
revolution. 

Disunity among our allies can only give 
aid and comfort to the unmoral regimes of 
Moscow and Peiping. 

Unity, on the other hand, and a revival 
of moral principle among our allies can, by 
bloodless war, save human life and trade 
and preserve as well the heritage and ideals 
of mankind. 


The Belief of General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

THe Dicntry or Man—THE Better or 

GENERAL MACARTHUR 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
dead at 84, already is accorded rank as one 
of history's greatest military leaders. 
Strangely, he was a man dedicated not to war 
but to preserving the dignity of man. 

General MacArthur regarded war in his 
time as inevitable, Consequently, he be- 
lieved, it was an instrument that should be 
wielded efficiently to bring a swift end to the 
suffering it creates. This was exemplified by 
his address to Congress after his recall from 
Korea because he disagreed with the Tru- 
man administration's decision that Com- 
munist bases in Manchuria should not be 
bombed: 

“I know war as few other men now living 
know it and nothing to me is more revolt- 
ing. * * But once war is forced upon us, 
there is no other alternative than to apply 
every available means to bring it to a swift 
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end. War's very object is victory, not pro- 
longed indecision." 

As supreme Allied occupation commander 
in Japan for 5 years 7 months and 15 days, 
he exercised his virtual dictatorship with 
such firm benevolence that his former 
enemies eventually revered him. No one was 
more shocked or saddened than Emperor 
Hirohito when General MacArthur was or- 
dered to return home. 

The emperor, apart from his appreciation 
of General MacArthur's magnificent con- 
tributions to Japan’s recovery, had a very 
personal reason for allegiance to the Ameri- 
can military leader. Hirohito’s name was on 
the list of accused war criminals drawn up 
at the end of World War II. His name was 
stricken when General MacArthur protested 
violently to Washington. 

“His [the Emperor's] trial and execution 
would have necessitated an additional mil- 
lion troops successfully to carry out the oc- 
cupation of Japan," the general sald, 

In 1942, accepting an award as outstand- 
ing father of the year, General MacArthur 
expressed a wish that indicated the strength 
of his moral fiber: 

My hope is that my son, when I am gone, 
will remember me not from the battle but in 
the home repeating with him our simple daily 
prayer, ‘Our Father who art in heaven.'" 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to join my colleagues and the 
Nation in paying tribute to a great man. 

Douglas MacArthur was one of those 
star-crossed individuals who not only had 
the great fortune of living in this Nation 
at a time when great history was in the 
making, but who also took a major role 
in the shaping of that history. He was 
one of our rare soldier-statesmen. 

As a soldier he led this Nation to over- 
whelming victory in the Pacific. Then 
after the conflict had passed and the 
guns of war had fallen silent, he lifted 
the vanquished from the ashes of defeat, 
and almost single handedly built them 
into the great democracy they are today. 

This is but one of the many examples 
that could be used to illustrate his ability. 

From his first campaign in the Philip- 
pines to his last battle in Korea, he 
served this Nation with every fiber of his 
body and every thought of his brilliant 
mind. 

His military genius and administrative 
brilliance will long continue to set the 
example for the young men in this Na- 
tion who will graduate from our military 
academies in the years to come. 

I was privileged to hear his farewell ad- 
dress to the Congress in which he used 
that now famous phrase: 

Old soldiers never die, they just fade away, 


Now, after his passing, I cannot help 
thinking that no statement he made 
could be more mistaken. 

For as long as history continues to re- 
cord the deeds of men, the memory of 
Douglas MacArthur will never “fade 
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away” from the minds of the American 
People. 

We can never repay you, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, for all you have done for your 
country. I hope it will suffice to say, 
“Thank you and God keep you.” 


J. F. K.: The Eternal Flame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Speaker, some- 
how the sublimeness of every great man 
born into a generation rubs off onto even 
the lowliest of creatures. Wherever he 
Walks he sheds light and evidences of 
truth, which many of us haye long dis- 
carded as hopeless aims to strive for. 
Yet somehow he still reaches us, some 
more consciously than others. Yet the 
truth of his greatness cannot be denied. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy is still dearly 
Temembered and vestiges of the way he 
has deeply touched even souls and hearts 
of those who have not even seen him in 
person, but have heard his voice or 
Watched him on television, remain with 
us. One such person who was very much 
distraught over the passing of this great 
man and President is Mrs. Anne Herman, 
of Jersey City, N.J. Her sentiments are 
80 beautifully expressed in a poem she 
Wrote that I would like to insert it in the 
Recorp for all to read: 

Tue ETmNAL Frame: A MEMORIAL POEM TO 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
(By A. Herman) 

This bright young man, 

Whose shining vigor helped to light, 

The darkest corner of the world. 

No more to shine. 

This star from out the firmament, 

This gift from God to all the poor, the hum- 
ble, the downtrodden. 

No more the hand reaching out across the 
world, 

No more the heartening voice bringing hope 


and courage to all, 
Rich and poor, powerful and commonplace 
alike, 


This dastardly act performed by one mad 


man, 

Did in but one moment, remove from us our 
gift from God. 

Extinguished in one flash a bright light, 

And left the world heavy of heart. 

Each one of us alone, and yet united in these 
dark and troubled hours. 


Physically he is gone, this man we loved. 
leader of his peoples. 

Light to all the world. 

But from his hand we snatched s spark, 

And from this spark the light of his soul will 
become a beacon. 

And the sound of his voice will have become 
a clarion, 

Echoing and pointing out to all the world, 

The dignity of man, with freedom and equal- 
ity to all its peoples. 


Thank You God for Your gift, 
However briefly we have had him, 
Still he will live forever. 
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Growth of Fort Monmouth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the growth of Fort Monmouth, Mon- 
mouth County, N.J., stands out as an 
American example of development under 
the intelligent leadership on the part of 
the Signal Corps. Much has been ac- 
complished there over the years in the 
field of research and those of us who 
have watched this growth are enthusias- 
tically proud of the outstanding work 
done there. Among other things the dis- 
covery and advancement of radar which 
played such a revolutionary part in the 
field of communications was developed 
at Fort Monmouth. This Army post is 
now entering into a new phase of ac- 
complishment in the electronic field. 

Fort Monmouth has a military per- 
sonnel of 7,500 which is augmented by 
7,600 civilian employees. Much must be 
done to promote efficiency and under the 
able command of Maj. Gen. F. W. Moor- 
man its reorganization to meet these de- 
mands of electronic advancement is well 
underway. Recently General Moorman 
issued orders implementing a sound and 
businesslike organization to project this 
U.S. Electronics Command as a team 
which will contribute in no small meas- 
ure to the defense of our Nation. Under 
his able leadership it is the aim to bring 
about worthy achievement and to en- 
hance the outstanding reputation which 
Fort Monmouth has for progressive re- 
sults. I am pleased to append to these 
brief remarks, articles appearing in the 
local press about these efforts which I 
hope my colleagues will read with the 
realization that devoted and unselfish 
effort is being made there for the benefit 
of our country. 

The articles follow: 

From the Red Bank (N.J.) Register, 
Apr. 2, 1964] 
ELECTRÓNICS COMMAND Is REEUILT 

Fort MonmovrtH.—The U.S. Army Elec- 
tronics Command is being "restructured un- 
der & plan directed toward achieving effi- 
ciency in providing the Army electronics 
material, equipment, and systems, it was 
announced today by Maj. Gen. Frank W. 
Moorman, commanding general. 

Commandwide operations—which will 
continue without interruption—begin under 
the realined organization May 1, General 
Moorman stated. 

The “restructuring” encompasses regroup- 
ing activities in terms of function and phy- 
sical location. A number of the realined 
elements will move their sites in the reallo- 
cation of buildings within the main post 
and other areas of Fort Monmouth. The 
movement of personnel between activities 
here and in Philadelphia will be minimal, 
he said. 

General Moorman said that under the 
“restructuring,” the activities of the sub- 
commands of the Electronics Command will 
be regrouped into an integrated command- 
wide directorate-type organization. 
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The new directorates are the U.S. Army 
Electronics Research and Development Labo- 
ratories, Procurement and Production, Ma- 
terial Readiness, and Personnel and Train- 
ing. Also being established is the Elec- 
tronics Support Command. The reorganiza- 
tion of the laboratories March 23 was con- 
sistent with the overall “restructuring,” he 
added, 

From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Evening Press, 
Apr. 2, 1964] 
ELECTRONICS COMMAND ANNOUNCES CHANGES 
Desiawen To Cur REDTAFE 


Fort Monmovrn—Changes designed to 
cut redtape in operations of the Army Elec- 
tronics Command, effective May 1, were an- 
nounced today by Maj. Gen. Frank W. Moor. 
man, commanding officer. 

An Army spokesman said the changes haa 
been planned since creation of the command 
in 1962, and have no connection with the 
current investigation into the relation be- 
tween contractors and civilian employees 
working for the command, nor with the 
conviction in Federal court of two civillan 
employees and a manufacturer's representa- 
tive on bribery-conspiracy charges. 

The changes will be made through use 
of directorate-type organizations to be 
known as the Electronics Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories; Procurement and 
Production; -Materiel Readiness, and Per- 
sonnel and Training. 

CONSOLIDATION PLANNED 

To eliminate “staff layering,” the staffs 
of command headquarters and of major sub- 
ordinate agencies will be consolidated in the 
new directorate, Two deputy commanders, 
both brigadier generals, will also be ap- 
pointed to provide “balance of command.” 

The general emphasized that no program 
will be discontinued or curtailed because of 
the changes. A relatively small number of 
transfers between geographic pdints in the 
command is contemplated, he said, but no 
jobs will be eliminated. 

General Moorman said procurement and 
production activities will be changed from 
the Electronics Materiel Agency in Philadel- 
phia to a new directorate of Procurement 
and Production to be located in the Coles 
area, Lincroft, Middletown Township, now 
the site of the Electronics Materiel Sup- 
port Agency. 

HEXAGON STILL CENTER 

Research and development programs will 
continue to be centered in the Hexagon here, 
but will now furnish program guidance to 
research facilities at White Sands, N.Mex., 
and Fort Huachuca, Ariz. The Evans area, 
Wall Township, and smaller sites in Mon- 
month County remain integral parts of the 
operation. 

The Materiel Readiness Directorate, which 
manages the worldwide inventory of elec- 
tronics items, will absorb some functions 
of the Electronics Materiel Agency, now lo- 
cated at Coles. It will have headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

The new personnel and training director- 
ate will combine command staff functions in 
those fields with similar activities spread 
through subordinate elements and will have 
its headquarters at Russel Hall, here. 

The Electronics Support Command will 
also be in charge of housekeeping duties at 
Fort Monmouth. 


NO JOB CUTS SEEN 

General Moorman said the changes will 
not cause cutbacks in employment or in 
activities at any of the Monmouth County 
Installations of the command. 

The changes are designed, he said, to: 

Obtain the most efficient and economical 
use of resources. 
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Assure close management of electronic 
commodities. 

Assure better balance between planning 
and programing and direction of operations. 

Strengthen material acquisition opera- 
tions, 

Establish closer ties between functional 
groupings of the command and its parent, 
the Army Material Command. 

The general said higher employee produc- 
tivity is expected through better use of staff 

el, a reduction of command echelons, 
consolidation of common support functions, 
and functional as well as physical regroup- 
ing of staff and operating units. 
From the Long Branch Dally Record, 
Apr. 2, 1964] 
Moorman ANNOUNCES EXTENSIVE RESHUF- 
FLING FoR ARMY ELECTRONICS COMMAND 


Fort Monmovre.—The Army Electronics 
Command is being restructured under a plan 
directed toward achieving maximum effi- 
ciency in the Army with electron- 
ics materiel, equipment, and systems, it was 
announced today by Maj. Gen. Frank W, 
general. 


Moorman said. 

The restructuring encompasses regrouping 
activities in terms of both function and 
physical location. A number of the realined 
elements will move their sites in the reallo- 
cation of buildings within the main post 
and other areas of Fort Monmouth, The 
movement of personnel between activities 
here and in Philadelphia will be minimal. 

General Moorman said that under the re- 
structuring, the activities of the subcom- 
mands of the Electronics Command will be 
Tegrouped into an integrated commandwide 
directorate-type organization. 

The new directorates are Army Electronics 
Research and Development Laboratories, 
Procurement and Production, Material 
Readiness, and Personnel and Training. 
Also being established is the Electronics 
Support Command. The reorganization of 
the laboratories on March 23 was consistent 
with the overall restructuring. 

General Moorman said that along with re- 
structuring operating and supporting ac- 
tivities, the Commodity Management Offices 
also will be regrouped and strengthened. 
These offices function as E-Command head- 
quarters staff elements. They are responsi- 
ble for the life-cycle management—from 
concept through disposal—of designated 
items or s; N 

A main distinction here is that the operat- 
ing elements are primarily responsible for 

out their respective missions—re- 
search and development, procurement and 
production, and materiel readiness—whereas 
the “intensive” management the Commod- 
ity Office gives the specific items extends 
across all of these areas. 

As one of the principal features embodied 
in the dictorate form of electronics com- 
modity management, the staff elements of 
E-Command headquarters and the support- 
ing staffs of the major subordinate agencies 
are being combined within the integrated 
operating activities. This will eliminate 
what military and industrial planners term 
“staff layering.” 

To achieve a better balance of command 
viewed as essential to the new structure, 
General Moorman announced that two 
deputy commanders, both brigadier gen- 
erals, will be appointed. One will be re- 
sponsible for plans and programs, the other 
for operations, 

The reorganization, General Moorman 
said, reflects the emphasis the administra- 
tion, the Department of Defense, and the De- 
partment of the Army place on continuing 
improvements in governmental efficiency. 
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He stated that summarized objectives are: 

1. To obtain the most efficient and eco- 
nomical use of avallable resources. 

2. To assure strongly integrated manage- 
ment of electronica commodities throughout 
their life cycle. 

3. To assure a better balance between 
planning and programing, and the direction 
of operations. 

4. To strengthen the material acquisition 
cycle. 

5. To establish a closer correlation between 
the functional groupings of the Army Elec- 
tronics Command and its parent Army Ma- 
terlel Command. 

General Moorman said that among the 
benefits expected from the reorganization Is 
“greater mission effectiveness through in- 
tensified management of electronics items 
and systems from their concept to their dis- 

1. 

He said higher employee productivity and 
quicker reaction time are expected through 
the better use of staff personnel, the reduc- 
tion in command echelons, the functional 
and physical regrouping of staff, and operat- 
ing elements and the consolidation of com- 
mon support functions. 

In turn, these benefits within the com- 
mand should make possible greater respon- 
siveness tó the needs of Army materiel users, 
and a substantial reduction in the time re- 
quired to translate new concepts into end 
items for field operations, General Moorman 
continued. 

In commenting on events that have pre- 
dicted the restructuring, General Moorman 
pointed out that the Army Electronics Com- 
mand Is one of seven subcommands under 
the Army Materiel Command, which was 
created in 1962 during reorganization of the 
Army's technical services. 

The extensive studies since made have 
been directed toward revising the organi- 
zational structure of the subcommands in 
the manner that best equips them for carry- 
Ing out their respective activities within the 
cohesive framework of the parent AMC. The 
plan announced by General Moorman was 
adopted as the one best suited to achieve the 
best possible use of available resources for 
management of electronics commodities. 

No program will be discontinued or cur- 
tailed because of the restructuring, General 
Moorman said. 

He emphasized that no separation of em- 
ployees is planned, although the relatively 
small number of position transfers between 
geographic points is projected. 

Although the effects of the consolidation 
will extend throughout the command's 
headquarters and its subordinate command, 
regrouping will have the most effect on three 
major activities. 

Besides the laboratories, these are the 
Army Electronics Materiel Support Agency, 
in Fort Monmouth's Coles area, Lincroft, and 
the Army Electronics Materiel Agency, cen- 
tered in Philadelphia. - 

The other subordinate activities are Head- 
quarters, Fort Monmouth; the Army Avionics 
Field Office, St. Louis; the Army Intelligence 
Materiel Development Agency, Fort Holabird, 
Md.; the Army Electronics Research and De- 
velopment Activities at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
and White Sands, N. Mex.; the Army Elec- 
tronics Logistics Research Office, Philadel- 
phia; the Army Electronics Command In- 
spector General Field Office, Philadelphia; 
and the Army Electronics Regional Labor 
Office, Philadelphia, 

In the organizational changes in research 
and development, the Army Electronics R. & 
D. Activities at White Sands and Fort Hua- 
chuca will now receive program guidance 
from the laboratories. 

The Hexagon Building continues as the 
headquarters and principal center of R. & D. 
operations. The sizable Evans area, near 
Belmar, and other smaller sites in Mon- 
mouth County remain integral parts. 
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The new center of activity of procurement 
and production operations—whose duties in- 
clude letting contracts to industry for quan- 
tity outputs of equipment—is being re- 
focused from the Electronics Materiel 
Agency, in Philadelphia, to the new Procure- 
ment and Production Directorate, which will 
occupy the Coles area at Lincroft, presently 
the site of the Electronics Materiel Support 
Agency. 

The Production and Specifications Engi- 
neering Department of the Electronics Ma- 
teriel Support Agency will become a part of 
the new P. & P. Directorate. Procurement 
contracting functions now carried on in 
Philadelphia will remain there, but under 
the direction of the Coles-based directorate. 
Besides Fort Monmouth, the directorate will 
continue the procurement operations at 
Washington, D.C., and Fort Meade, Md. 

Although subordinate materiel readiness 
functions will be carried out at other points, 
Philadelphia becomes the center of activity 
as well as the headquarters of this director- 
ate, which is responsible for the third and 
final phase of life-cycle equipment manage- 
ment. This includes such operations as 
managing the worldwide inventory of Army 
electronic items, determining requirements, 
controlling distribution, and allocating 
maintenance activities. 

As an integral part of the operation, a ma- 
teriel readiness field office, designated a 
national maintenance point, remains at Fort 
Monmouth. This office had been a part of 
the Army Electronics Materiel Agency in 
Philadelphia, remains there as part of the 
new directorate. Other elements of the 
directorate to remain at their present sites 
include the Plant Inventory Control Office, 
of Washington; the Intelligence Materiel De- 
velopment Agency, of Fort Holabird; the 
Army Avionics Field Office, of St. Louis; and 
the meteorological teams, of Fort Monmouth, 

The new equipment introductory team, 
formerly under the direction of the labora- 
tories, will become part of the Materiel 
Readiness Directorate. However, team mem- 
bers, who travel widely to teach troops in the 
field how to operate and maintain new 
equipment, will continue to be based at Fort 
Monmouth. 

The other two activities, personnel and 
training and the Electronics Support Com- 
mand, will have headquarters here in Rus- 
sel Hall. 

The new Personnel and Training Director- 
ate will combine the present Electronics 
Command headquarters staff functions in 


those areas and the activities that have been 


spread among the subordinate elements. 

At Fort Monmouth, the commanding ofi- 
cer of the Electronics Support Command will 
be in charge of administration of the post 
and direct installations and services, Juris- 
diction will encompass such functions as 
common supplies, local communications, 
transportation, Provost Marshall, special 
services, and post exchanges. A field divi- 
sion will be maintained in Philadelphia. 

Among the new activities being established 
as a command facility are a Computation 
Center, under the staff supervision of the 
Management Science and Data Systems 
Office, and a Financial Management Center, 
under the Comptroller and Director of Pro- 
grams, The computation center and the 
financial management center will have 
Philadelphia divisions. 

As part of the reorganization plan, Gen- 
eral Moorman recently appointed special 
assistants to the commanding general for 
technical relations and congressional affairs, 
and established a Quality Management Office, 

He also appointed an Army coordinator for 
the AIMS program, which Is a triservice 
und to establish an automatic air- 
craft identification system for military use 
that would be compatible with the air traf- 
fic controls the Federal Aviation Agency em- 
ploys to automatically identify civil aircraft. 
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In announcing further details on person- 
nel actions, General Moorman said a number 
ot job spaces are being eliminated under the 
consolidation. However, the small number 
of persons thus affected will be given an op- 
Portunity to move into undermanned areas, 
he said. 

Among transfer of positions in the re- 
grouped elements, there are less than 50 
Scheduled to be moved from Philadelphia to 
Fort Monmouth, and also fewer than 50 such 
Moves planned for the opposite direction. A 
command spokesman said that since it is ex- 
pected that some of these employees can 
8 similar jobs, the figure may be even 

ower. 

The top-level command group of the Army 
Electronics Command will move from Russel 
Hall, on the main post, to the Hexagon 
Building, which is about 3 miles way in the 
Eatontown area, by October 1. All other 
Physical moves are to be completed by De- 
cember 31 of this year. 

Headquarters elements of the command 
will move into Building 2525, near the Hex- 
agon. The National Maintenance Point of 
Materiel Readiness will occupy buildings in 
the main post's 700 area, and the Computa- 
tion Center wil move into Vail Hall, also on 
the main post. 

All of the regrouped activities in Phila- 
delphia will be located in the present build- 
ing at 225 South 18th Street. 


Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
Tead a very informative pamphlet en- 
titled “Footlight,” which included a very 
interesting progress report on the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. It gave a short sketch of one of 
my first “tutors” when I arrived on Capi- 
tol Hill, the Honorable Frank THOMPSON. 
Representative THOMPSON is a Board 
Member and one of the sponsors of the 
Original National Cultural Center Act. 
I would like to bring this sketch to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

THE CENTER'S POUNDERS 

Representative FraNK THOMPSON, Demo- 
crat of New Jersey: As Board member and 
One of the sponsors of the original National 
Cultural Center Act, Representative FRANK 
THompson has maintained a steady interest 
in the Center's affairs ever since. A sup- 
Porter of the bill extending the 1958 act, Mr. 
Tompson further testified on behalf of the 
Proposal to dedicate the Center as the of- 
ficial memorial to President Kennedy in the 
Nation's Capital. He strongly endorsed the 
measure from the floor of the House prior 
to the passage of the bill on January 8. 

Elected to the 84th Congress in 1954, Mr. 
THompson had previously been a member 
of the New Jersey Legislature. In the House 
of Representatives he has served on the 
Committee on Education and Labor and the 
House Administration Committee. He has 
been one of the leading advocates of and 
has sponsored improvements in the so-called 
impacted areas education legislation, and has 
Played an important part in the passage of 
legislation dealing with labor-management 
relations. He currently serves as chairman 
of the Select Subcommittee on Education. 

His reputation as a leading congressional 
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supporter of the arts is well known. He 
has been a sponsor of three major acts in 
the field of international cultural exchange, 
has fought for a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts, and for legislation to raise the 
architectural standards of Federal buildings. 

Referring to the recent John F. Kennedy 
Center Act, Mr. THOMPSON said, We cannot 
now fully assess President Kennedy's place 
in history; but I do submit that those who 
were warmed by his wit, captivated by his 
grace, and enlightened by his spirit are en- 
titled to see to it that these qualities of the 
man are not dented future generations, I 
know of no better way to accomplish this 
than the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts.” 


Bishop W. Angie Smith Called Method- 
ism’s Greatest Evangelist Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in Oklahoma more than 800 Methodists 
including 14 bishops gathered in Okla- 
homa City to pay tribute to Bishop W. 
Angie Smith, head of the Oklahoma-New 
Mexico Methodist Conference, upon his 
retirement from the Methodist General 
Board of Evangelism after 12 years as its 
president. 

Among bishops who joined in honor- 
ing Bishop Smith were Paul Garber, Vir- 
ginia; Edgar Love, Maryland; Charles 
Brashares, Illinois; Fred Corson, Penn- 
sylvania; William and Paul Martin, both 
of Texas; Aubrey Walton, Louisiana; 
Kenneth Copeland, Nebraska; Eugene 
Slater, Kansas; Paul Galloway, Texas; 
Marvin Franklin, Mississippi; Kenneth 
Pope, Arkansas, and Lloyd Wicke, New 
York. 

An article in the Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., for Thursday, 
April 2, tells of this April 1 meeting: 
BisHop W. ANGIS SMITH CALLED MeTrHODISM’s 

GREATEST EVANGELIST LEADER 

Oklahoma Methodists—more than 800 
strong—paild tribute Wednesday night to 
Methodism’s “greatest evangelist leader“ 
since colonial days, Bishop W. Agnie Smith, 
head of the Oklahoma-New Mexico Methodist 
Conference. 

Scores of Methodist leaders from around 
the country joined the more than 800 clergy 


of evangelism after 12 years as its president. 
The dinner in the Skirvin Tower Hotel was 
one of the highlights of the board’s 3 day 
meeting in Oklahoma City. 

Verbal bouquets were also handed Mrs. 


Smith, who has followed her husband on ~ 


dozens of trips around the world as a mem- 
ber of numerous boards and bodies within 
the Methodist Church during his 20 years as 
a bishop. 

Mrs. Smith's “gracious personality and 
wonderful devotion to her husband" was 
cited as an outstanding example“ to minis- 
ters’ wives by Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, 
Philadelphia, president of the World Meth- 
odist Council. 

In his headline speech Bishop Corson 
quoted another speaker, Dr. Harry Denman, 
Nashville, general secretary of the board, as 
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During this time more than a billion peo- 
ple came under the rigid anti-Christian con- 
trol of communism. 

“But the next 40 years must belong to 
Christ,” Corson said. “The greatest 
service Bishop Smith has given the church 
in the past 20 years is his preparation for the 
crusade of the next 40 years.” 

He called the bishop “the architect of a 
new evangelism,” and praised the gains the 
Oklahoma-New Mexico area has made during 
the last 20 years. 

Corson said Smith has encouraged experi- 
mentation with new forms of evangelism, and 
was among the first to realize evangelism 
could not be left to the professionals. 

He said that every Methodist must be 
a winner of souls and led the shift to personal 
and visitation evangelism. 

Earlier in the day the board of evangelism 
voted to established a department of family 
evangelism to promote evangelistic efforts by 
Christian families to families not related to 
the church. 

The board further honored Bishop and Mrs. 
Smith by naming a $900,000 addition to its 
headquarters building in Nashville, Tenn. 
for the couple. 

Bishop Corson expressed his regret that 
“an arbitrary rule rather than qualifications 
for office are depriving us of his (Smith's) 
services.” His reference was to a decision 
of the last general conference that board 
members can only be on a general board 
for a 12-year period. 

Bishop Corson also credited Bishop Smith 
with creating “God's good neighbor” policy 
as the church's consultant to Mexico and 
South America for 12 years. 

“Evangelism can establish fellowship and 
brotherhood where commerce and diplo- 
macy have failed,” he said. 

“Bishop Smith recognizes that evangelism 
is an everlasting and continuing challenge 
as long as one knee is unbended. The world 
can never be saved en masse.” 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am one of the many Americans who is 
profoundly sad because of the passing of 
one of the greatest soldiers, one of the 
greatest statesmen, and one of the great- 
est men in all respects, General Mac- 
Arthur. 

In January 1946, it was my privilege, 
along with several other Members of the 
House of Representatives, to visit with 
General MacArthur at his headquarters 
in Tokyo, Japan. His great Pacific vic- 
tory had just been won; however, he was 
modest to the last degree. 

It was clear to all of us he was work- 
ing night and day to try to assist a group 
of people who had vigorously fought 
America, the Japanese. We are all aware 
of his unusual success in bringing order 
out of chaos in Japan. 

When the proper evaluations of all 
great leaders in the history of America 
are made, we all are aware General Mac- 
Arthur will stand with and by the very 
highest. 
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Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, on March 
2, 1964, President Johnson issued a proc- 
lamation marking Tuesday, April 14, as 
Pan-American Day, and the week begin- 
ning April 12 and ending April 18 as 
Pan-American Week. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I rise today to pay tribute to our friends 
and neighbors in this hemisphere. There 
is much that we have in common as we 
join hands against the enemies of pov- 
erty, injustice, and ignorance and look 
for new ways to improve the condition of 
our people. The interest of America in 
the development of our pan-American 
neighbors stems from the early beginning 
of our country through the famous Mon- 
roe Doctrine and stretches through the 
current efforts under the Alliance for 
Progress program. The principle an- 
nounced at the Punta del Este Confer- 
ence in 1961 takes into account the im- 
portant fact that freedom cannot exist 
in any country unless there is adequate 
education, political stability, and eco- 
nomic growth. The Pan American Union 
has created the kind of partnership nec- 
essary to create a spirit of social advance- 
ment in all of the republics in the 
hemisphere. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I join President Johnson in urging “all 
citizens of the United States and all in- 
terested organizations to join their Gov- 
ernment in helping to make both Pan- 
American Day and Pan-American Week 
occasions for the recognition to the 
ideals of the inter-American system, and 
to the principles and objectives of the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States and the Charter of Punta del 
Este.” 

The text of the President’s proclama- 
tion follows: 

Tue Warre House, 
` March 2, 1964. 
Pan-Amreicas Day AND PAN-AMERICAN 

WEEK, 1964—A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESI- 

DENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 

‘Whereas April 14, 1964, marks the 74th 
anniversary of the establishment by tho 
American Republics of the inter-American 
system which is now known as the Organi- 
zation of American States; and 

Whereas relations between the United 
States and the other American Republics are 
of utmost concern to this Nation since we 
believe that mutual problems of the various 
republics must be resolved in a spirit of 
friendship and understanding; and 

Whereas the United States is firmly and 


ation or coercion from any quarter, and 
every citizen of the Americas has th 
to speak his views, worship God in 
way, and participate In the political life of 
his nation; and 

Whereas mutual efforts to increase the 
solidarity and well-being of the people of 
the Americas over the years have evolved 
into an Alliance for Progress; and 
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Whereas the United States, in its tradi- 
tional spirit of cooperation and amity, has 
pledged the energies of this Nation to the 
achievement of the common goals expressed 
in the Charter of Punta del Este by engaging 
in a relentless war upon poverty, social in- 
Justice, and tyranny: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Tuesday, April 14, 1964, as 
Pan-American Day and the week beginning 
April 12 and ending April 18 as Pan-American 
Week; and I call upon the Governors of the 50 
States of the Union, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and appro- 
priate officials of all other areas under the 
United States flag to issue similar proclama- 
tions. 

Mindful of the vast tasks that still lle be- 
fore us if the material progress and the social 
advancement of the Americas are to match 
the spiritual and cultural achievements of 
the Republic of this hemisphere, I urge all 
citizens of the United States and all inter- 
ested organizations to join their Government 
in helping to make both Pan-American Day 
and, Pan-American Week occasions for the 
recognition of past achievements, and for this 
Nation's rededication to the ideals of the 
inter-Amerioan system, and to the principles 
and objectives of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States and the Charter of 
Punta del Este. For on the maintenance of 
these ideals and the achievement of these 
objectives depends the future of freedom, 
human dignity, and natlonal independence 
in this hemisphere. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my. 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 2d 
day of March In the year of our Lord 1964, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 188th. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Another AMA Bogeyman Bites the Dust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the current doctors’ 
strike in Belgium and the American 
Medical Association’s continuous propa- 
ganda war against what it calls socialized 
medicine, I would like to call attention 
to the following column by Reporter 
John Herling which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News April 7, 1964. I 
would especially recommend it to those 
who are under the impression that the 
King-Anderson bill to provide hospital 
care for the aged is a radical proposal 
which would be detrimental to the medi- 
cal profession and the American public. 

Wrono Dracnosts 


(By John Herling) 

The doctors of Saskatchewan are no longer 
running a high fever. They are living happy, 
normal, even affluent lives. They are pleased 
but shamefaced. 

You will recall how back in 1962 the doc- 


insurance plan which the Canadian Province 
had installed. The personal target of attack 
was T. C. Douglas, then the Prime Minister 
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of the Province, the innovator of the medical 
plan. He was charged with trying to enslave 


the populace as well as the doctors In the ~ 


chains of socialized medicine. What actu- 
ally was being introduced was a health and 
medical care scheme, somewhat less in scope 
than Britain’s national health insurance sys- 
tem. 

The doctors’ strike attracted spectacular 
attention because it was the first of its kind 
in the Western Hemisphere and because it 
coincided with the Kennedy administration's 
attempt to pass a law establishing medical 
care for the aging under the social security 
system. This was bitterly opposed then—as 
it is now—by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Using the apparent coincidence of the 
doctors’ strike in Saskatchewan, the AMA 
immediately exploited it for all it was worth. 
The AMA never before had been known to 
have supported a strike of any kind. Point- 
ing at Saskatchewan as a horrible example. 
it now sought to steam up U.S. public opin- 
ion by declaring that the Kennedy-spon- 
sored legislation sent the United States down 
the “road to medical serfdom.” In order to 

. keep the pot boiling, AMA societies, Cali- 
fornia and Texas among others, contributed 
money to the Saskatchewan doctors’ strike 
fund, and put all its public relations facili- 
ties to work to embitter public opinion on 
both sides of the international boundary. 
Meantime, the late Senator Robert Kerr, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, with the help of his 
aide-de-camp, Bobby Baker, then Senate ma- 
jority Secretary, was whipping together a 
narrow majority to defeat the medical care 
bill for the aging. 

Many doctors—not all—were deorying the 
Saskatchewan plan on the grounds that it 
would deprive doctors of their rights and in- 
comes under free medicine, and soon. Such 
wore their fears, real or fancied. 

What has actually happened? Here is the 
present picture as recently described by Mr. 
Douglas. The cost of medical care is less 
than had been announced. After 18 months 
of operation, the cost of medical care comes 
to $22.05 for each person instead of the es- 
timated cost of $23.40 per person per year. 
In addition, many more people are receiving 
medical care than before. Since the start 
of the plan, the number of doctors in the 
Province increased from 881 to 939. Thus 
the panic exodus of doctors not only was 
stemmed, but there has been an influx of 
new medical talent. The number of medical 
specialists has risen from 221 to 235. Also 
the average income of doctors in Saskatche- 


working Province. 

The fears and arguments raised by the op- 
ponents of the plan that people would be- 
come hypochondriacs and abuse the medical 
health system have failed to materialize, In- 
stead, in the upcoming election campaign, 
the Conservative Party now uses the argu- 
ment that it could administer the socialized 
medical plan more efficiently than the new 
Democratic Party which introduced the plan. 
This is the same pattern as has evolved in 
Britain. There ls no move to repeal the sys- 
tem—against which the doctors of Saskat- 
chewan struck in horror 2 short years ngo. 


Forecast for Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


or Dano 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the smoke 
created by the propaganda grinding out 
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of the Treasury Department has been 
successful in camou and confus- 
ing a very serious situation: the deple- 
tion of Treasury silver stocks, and con- 
secuently, the possible melting down of 
our silver coins. 

The world has always known and gov- 
ernments have always striven for a coin 
of intrinsic value and the recent run for 
Silyer dollars on the U.S. Treasury indi- 
cates the value that the American people 
place on our coinage. 

Already, within our own time, we have 
witnessed a similar path cleared for gold 
when in 1934, the United States abolished 
its gold coins and replaced it with paper 
money. 

An astute observer of our monetary 
Malady, Mr. M. E. Fry, editor of the Min- 
ing and Natural Resources Record, wrote 
an excellent article on the problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to insert his editorial pub- 
lished on Thursday, April 2, 1964, at Den- 
ver, Colo. Entitled “Hindsight and Pre- 
views,” the article follows: 

HINDSIGHT AND PREVIEWS 


In 1934 the United States abolished its 
gold coins and arbitrarily ordered every resi- 
dent of this country to surrender his gold 
coins and receive in payment paper money. 
After the American people had dutifully 
Obeyed this illegal edict and the United 
States had collected most. of its good coins 
then in circulation in this country, it raised 
the price of gold from @20.67 an ounce to 635 
an ounce. Ey this action it gave the resi- 
dents of foreign countries who owned Amer- 
ican gold coins a profit of $14.33 an ounce 
on the gold coins which they held. At the 
Same time, it deprived (maybe “cheated” 
would be a better word) the citizens of this 
Country of this same profit. 

When the United States abolished its gold 
coins, it also abolished and demanded the 
surrender of all paper dollar bills commonly 
called “gold backs“ because they were re- 
deemable in gold. This action left as the 
only real money in this country the sliver 
dimes, quarters, half dollars and dollars, and 
the silver certificates secured by silver dollars. 

Lest it be said we had another type of 
money called Federal Reserve notes we should 
explain that these Federal Reserve notes are 
not redeemable in gold or silver coins and 
cannot be considered as true money espe- 
cially when compared with silver certificates 
which are redeemable in silver. True, there 
is a polite fiction that Federal Reesrve notes 
are secured by a 25-percent gold reserve, but 
no American may hold this gold or demand 
it in redemption of Federal Reserve notes. 
That privilege is reserved for foreigners. We 
should remember also that the short-term 
abilities of this country held by foreigners, 
Most of which are payable in gold, now ex- 
ceed by some $10 billion all the gold owned 
by this country. So, in fact, we have no 25- 
Percent gold reserve behind the Federal Re- 
serve notes. 

Now Congress has abolished the silver cer- 
tiflcates. They are being called in, and in 
their place the American people are being 
Kiven Federal Reserve notes and, again, this 
Government is depriving its people af a 
valuable form of money just as it did in 1934 
because Federal Reserve notes are not re- 
deemable in any coin, while the silver cer- 
tificates state on their face that there is on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States 
Silver dollars of the same denomination as 
the sliver certificates and payable to the 
bearer on demand. 

Like a growing number of American people 
we are wondering just when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will cease preferring the welfare 
and interests of foreigners to the welfare 
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and interests of its own citizens. The only 
real money existing in this country now are 
the dimes, quarters and half-dollars and 
the silver dollars which are still in circula- 
tion. As stated in our last issue, it ls now 
proposed that the United States cease coin- 
ing all silver coins and stop the use of silver 
as money because silver must be reserved 
“for more urgent industrial needs.” 

We truly expect that this Nation will ter- 
minate the use and coinage of silver mon- 
ey—then what? We cannot haye shinplas- 
ters (those little slips of paper in 5-, 10-, 15- 
and 25-cent denominations) which were 
used around 1865 because the people of this 
country then, as now, did not have much 
faith in the then paper money and the 
greenbacks and started hoarding silver 
coins. Neither plastic coins nor shinplasters 
can be used in parking meters, pay tele- 
phones, coin Iaundries, and the like, so we 
predict that soon we will have coins of tin 
and fron and some other cheap and abun- 
dint metals. 

We also believe the final step in the de- 
valuation and repudiation of our dollar will 
be the reduction and final termination of 
the now purely theoretical 25-percent gold 
reserve behind Federal Reserve notes. In 
fact, a committee of Congress has already 
recommended this procedure. 

Doubtless the moneychangers in the US; 
Treasury are now confident that the Ameri- 
can people have been so brainwashed that 
the U.S, Treasury can abolish the 25-percent 
gold reserve at one stroke without any grad- 
ual reduction of this reserve or the further 
conditioning of the American people. It 
has been argued that since the American 
people cannot own gold they should abolish 
the 25-percent gold reserve so as to make all 
of our gold available to pay the demands 
of residents of foreign nations. Wouldn't 
it be grand if some day our Federal officials 
would once, just once, put the welfare of the 
American people above that of foreigners, 
but apparently no one in the U.S. Treasury 
cares whether the US. citizens have any 
confidence in the dollar. Possibly we do not 
deserve such consideration. We have com- 
placently watched the value of the American 
dollar decline from 100 cents in 1939 to 45.0 
cents today. We have not only tolerated 
this situation but we have actually support- 
ed and participated in it. Ironically and 
despite this drop in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, we still hear Treasury officials 
prattling about how the dollar must not be 
devalued, meaning of course that Uncle 
Sam should not raise the price of gold to a 
point where the gold miners could afford 
to reopen the mines and help provide a new 
gold reserve for our money. 


Authorizing Construction for the Military 
Departments and Reserve Components 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H-R. 10300) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purport of my amendment is to 
reduce by $3,323,000 the appropriation 
for Fort Sheridan. This will preclude 
the transfer of the 5th Army Headquar- 
ters to Fort Sheridan. 
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Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
misunderstanding in regard to this 
transfer. It has been presented as an 
economy measure, when as a matter of 
fact it is the wild and reckless spending 
of a sum that ultimately will total in 
excess of $10 million. It is conservatively 
estimated the cost to complete the work 
may run to $13 million. 

Something of this, I think, was in the 
mind of the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] at the hear- 
ings. Mr, Bray was of the opinion that 
the transfer might be a good one on the 
surface, but he said to General Shuler, 
Will you not have trouble in providing 
living quarters?” Well, the general 
thought there might be trouble provid- 
ing living quarters. That was an item 
apparently he had overlooked. Then Mr. 
Bray, the distinguished Republican from 
Indiana, said, “Yes. And Great Lakes is 
having a lot of trouble.” 

General Shuler, by the way, is the only 
member of the U.S. Army who even rec- 
ommended the removal of the 5th Army 
Headquarters from Hyde Park to Fort 
Sheridan. As far as I am informed he is 
today the only officer who thinks the re- 
moval wise and in the best interest of 
economy and efficiency. There have been 
a number of studies made by the Army, 
studies that were in depth and were par- 
ticipated in by groups of experienced and 
competent. officers, and the report in- 
variably was that the removal to Fort 
Sheridan would be an expensive move 
that could only increase the cost of op- 
eration and reduce efficiency. 

It is to be kept in mind that the 5th 
Army headquarters services 13 States. 
The transportation cost in time and 
money is not inconsiderable of the many 
officers who come to report to 5th Army 
headquarters. The fact that Hyde 
Park, the present location of the head- 
quarters, is only 15 minutes from the 
loop and railroad stations is a factor 
that probably has been taken into con- 
sideration by previous study groups. 

The removal from Hyde Park to Fort 
Sheridan is exclusively the notion of 
General Shuler, who did not take into 
account the fact that there were no 
available living quarters at Fort Sheri- 
dan for the additional Army personnel 
and no living quarters of any sort for 
the 2,000 civilian personnel either at 
Fort Sheridan or within convenient 
traveling distance. 

The good general figured that $3.3 
million would build adequate office fa- 
cilities to accommodate the 5th Army 
headquarters, and even here he used fig- 
ures of 2 years ago. So even if the $3.3 
million were set aside and spent, there 
would be still a shortage of perhaps 
$500,000 to $700,000 to complete the con- 
struction. This is because construction 
costs are higher. Then there would be 
office space, but no living quarters for 
the service personnel—absolutely none, 
mind you. i 

The 5th Army Headquarters employs 
2,000 civilians. They are all workers with 
special skills. They cannot easily be re- 
placed and at Fort Sheridan there is 
neither available housing for the present 
civilian workers nor an adequate and 
competent labor replacement pool. All of 
this eventually would lead to the expend- 
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iture of several million dollars more 
to provide housing quarters for the 
civilians. 

I have talked with a number of persons 
of wide experience and knowledge in the 
field and all are agreed that the final cost 
of preparing Fort Sheridan to receive the 
5th Army Headquarters would reach at 
least $10 million and probably would go 
as high as $13 million. Whether it is wise 
to put $10 to $13 million into new military 
construction that is not needed now and 
at a time when we are hopefully looking 
forward to reductions in military per- 
sonnel should be a matter of grave con- 
cern. 

A vote for my amendment is the great- 
est economy vote that any Member of 
this body can cast. We will save at least 
$10 million to the taxpayers. There is 
not any question about it. We are start- 
ing by immediately saving over $3 mil- 
lion, and if you project it for the next 
4, 5, or 6 years, it can easily run up to 
$13 million. 

I would be very happy to answer any 
questions that any one of my colleagues 
might have to ask. I wonder if my 
friend from Illinois might wish to say 


something. 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. There is no question 
in your mind that this would involve an 
expenditure of $3.3 million in Illinois. 
This would be new construction in Ili- 
nois for Illinois people who work gen- 
erally at 5th Army Headquarters whether 
it is in Chicago or whether it is in my 
district at Fort Sheridan, III. Our 
Governor was down here, was he not, and 
said that he wanted the Illinois dele- 
gation to support new construction in 
Illinois? 


Here we have a problem and yet the 
gentleman is taking the floor against new 
construction in Illinois. That is quite 
inconsistent with what our Governor 
wants and what I thought the Illinois 
delegation was going to support—Repub- 
licans and Democrats. I have a hard 
time reconciling myself to that position. 

Surely I think we ought to have a 
new base. So far as I am concerned 
you can have it in Chicago or anywhere 
you want it, in northeastern Illinois, or 
wherever it would serve a great metro- 
politan area. But I think what we have 
to do is to serve the 5th Army which 
in turn serves 16 States in the midwest- 
ern part of the Nation. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to hear my good friend’s 
definition of economy. I have always 
been a little bit suspicious of some of 
these definitions. 

The gentleman believes in spending 
a lot of money, just so that you spend 
it in Illinois. I do not subscribe to that. 
I do not think we should spend one 
nickel or one dollar in any State of the 
Union if we do not have to spend it. I 
take my stand with President Johnson 
for real economy. I hope that my friend 
from Illinois will join in that economy 
campaign. If we do not have to spend 
it, then let us save it. If that is the only 
reason the gentleman is against my 
amendment, then I think my amendment 
should carry overwhelmingly. 
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Indomitable Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, a Pecos, 
Tex., student, Miss Kay Smith, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Smith, of Pecos, 
has won the State essay contest spon- 
sored by the Texas Employment Com- 
mission. I would like to congratulate 
Kay and her teacher, Mrs. Irene Turk, 
on the quality of this essay. Its mes- 
sage is of the indomitable spirit which 
has contributed the energy which has 
built our Nation. 

The essay follows: 

How HANDICAPPED WORKERS IN My Con- 
MUNITY ARE PROVING THAT ABILITY COUNTS 
(By Miss Kay Smith) 

A big smile greeted me as I stepped into 
the small, unimposing Wallace Boot Shop. 
Wallace Connally took time from his work 
to answer my questions. When did it begin? 
He had suffered polio at the age of 5. How 
was he educated? He had owned a big 
shepherd dog who pulled his wagon from 
the farm to school in Balmorhea; later he 
had ridden his pony to school. He learned 
his trade by working for bootmakers as a 
youth. Wallace Connally walks on his hands 
because he cannot use his legs. He is but one 
of the many handicapped citizens of Pecos 
who are proving that ability is what counts. 

Just what is ability? It is, I feel, more 
than simply a person's inherent talents. 
Ability is taking those talents and making 
a Ute with them. A physical handicap does 
not mean disability. We are all handi- 
capped in some way—physically, mentally, or 
temperamentally. Wallace's handicap shows 
more than most, but it does not hold him 
back. He takes care of himself; his work 
is of the finest quality. Mr. C. C. Blakely, 
a local cattle buyer, described Wallace's care- 
ful process. First he measures the foot in all 
possible places. Next he makes a wooden 
form, planing and building it to fit the foot. 
Then he stretches the leather over it for sev- 
eral days and finally puts the boot together 
with wooden pegs. The finished product is 
so skillfully perfected that it does not even 
cause sore feet the first £ 

“Wallace,” said Mr. Blakely, “is quite a 
man. He never lets a child go barefoot nor 
a stray dog go hungry.” The first thing I 
noticed about him was not his handicap, but 
his warm smile and genuine interest in peo- 
ple. He has the determination to succeed. 
He drives his own car, enjoys knowing peo- 


ple, and supports himself and his mother. 


In addition to his shop he raises Chihuahua 
dogs. In his younger days he raised cattle 
for sale and even rode in brone shows. 
Wallace’s fierce determination comes 
through; he attributes much of his success 
to the fact that a number of people were 
willing to give him a chance. But he is only 
one example of the truth that ability counts. 

Marian Russell, an attractive young artist, 
is confined to her wheelchair. Most of her 
life she has been the victim of muscular 
dystrophy. She started painting on her own, 
and later taking some correspondence 
courses. In addition to working on a third 
course now, she has several pupils of her 
own. She is a member of the Pecos Art 
Shop, a club organized for the advancement 
of art in the Pecos area as well as a means of 
sharing techniques. 

During our interview Miss Russell talked 
about some of the psychological problems a 
Handicapped person must fight. He must 
plan out all the details of his day before he 
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goes out. This leads him to thinking of 
himself too much, another handicap he must 
overcome. 

Marian’s favorite subjects are people, but 
she also enjoys doing still life. She feels 
better painting the things she knows, rather 
than the landscapes she has less chance to 
study. She enjoys working at the West of 
the Pecos Museum, a community project. 
Her medium is usually oils with occasional 
charcoal drawings. Marian enjoys her art 
and is a master at it. 

A third example of the able handicapped 
in my community is Russell Smith, farmer, 
farm implement dealer, and engineer. At 
the age of 16 Russell lost his right hand in 
a feed chopper on his farm home near Kauf- 
man, Tex. He had to learn to write all over 
again using his left hand. After staying out 
of school a year, he completed high school in 
Dallas and went on to the University of 
Texas. He graduated third in his class with 
degrees in civil and mechanical engineering. 
He worked for the Dallas Power & Light Co. 
and the Texas Highway Department as an 
engineer. During the war he was employed 
by the Federal Government in the Priority 
Section of the War Production Board and 
later as the Dallas district manager of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. Today he 
owns a 320-acre cotton farm in addition to 
the Minneapolis-Moline Implement and 
Peerless Pump dealerships for the Pecos area, 
his home for 16 years. 

Mr, Smith has invented a dual tractor 
hitch, whereby a farmer can use two regu- 
lar farm tractors as one large tractor for 
deep plowing and other heavy work. Since 
most farmers needing this type of equipment 
already have the regular farm tractors, the 
$1,100 hitch can save them most of the cost 
of the $18,000 to $20,000 crawler tractor. The 
hitch has been designed for several types of 
tractors and sold in Texas, Florida, Utah, 
and Montana. 

Being around Mr, Smith a person never 
thinks of him as handicapped. The lack of 
a hand does not keep him from his Intricate 
manual work on machinery or his engineer- 
ing drawings. He is an expert at repairing 
anything around the home from cars to 
broken jewelry to leaky bathtubs. He is not 
only a great help to his daughter with her 
trig and physics homework but also her in- 
spiration to be a physicist or engineer. How 
do I know? He's my dad. 

As I stated earlier, each of us has some 
kind of handicap, be it physical, mental, or 
temperamental. Wallace Connally, Marian 
Russell, and Russell Smith have physical 
handicaps. These three undaunted Amer- 
icans have conquered their physical handi- 
caps in a lucrative manner, Disability does 
not hold them back; they make their abili- 
ties to provide for themselves, their abilities 
to find happiness in life, their abilities to be 
undaunted Americans really count. Their 
determination and courage gives them a 
head start on those of us with fewer burdens. 

These individuals have found happiness 
in overcoming their handicaps by exe 
9 wills and by proving that ability 
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Resolution on Civil Rights Presented by 
the District of Columbia Republican 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in the Recorp at this 
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point a resolution presented by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Republican Committee 
which shows their active interest in civil 
rights. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 


Whereas the Republican Party had its 
origin in contention for human rights and 
the dignity and worth of the individual; and 

Whereas the 1960 civil rights platform of 
the District of Columbia Republican Com- 
mittee declared that “We shall not compro- 
mise on these fundamental rights of Amer- 
ican citizens as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion”; and 

Whereas the leadership of the two national 
Political parties has agreed that action on 
the civil rights bill now under consideration 
before the Congress should receive non- 
Partisan support; and 

Whereas Republicans in Congress histori- 
cally have consistently outvoted the Demo- 
crats in proportion to their strength on civil 
rights issues since 1933, and Republican 
Congressman WIAn M. McCuLLOCH of 
Ohio, in cooperation with other Republican 
Members of Congress, has produced Repub- 
lican majorities on vital amendments to the 
1964 civil rights legislation under considera- 
tion in Congress, we urge the Republican 
Party to help insure passage of said bill at 
an early time; and 

Whereas such support, will, as it should, 
remove the question of civil rights from the 
area of partisan political debate: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Republican Committee does fully endorse and 
Support the civil rights bill, HR. 7152, now 
pending before the Congress, with any modi- 
fication which shall give increased assurance 
of the recognition of the dignity of the 
human personality; 

That the District of Columbia Republican 
Committee does recommend and urge all Re- 
publican Members of the Congress to give 
“ape full endorsement and support of H.R. 

152. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
all Republican Members of the Congress. 

February 12, 1964. 

Frep L. Dom, Secretary. 


The Citizens Action Committee for Equal 
Opportunity of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1963 the Honorable Abe Stark, 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
formed the Borough President's Citizens 
Action Committee for Equal Opportunity 
to promote equality of opportunity in 
housing, employment, and education for 
Brooklyn’s minority groups. The com- 
mittee has done excellent preliminary 
work under the leadership of Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Kreitman of the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center and I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the committee’s March 
11, 1964, statement and interim report. 

The enlightened leadership of the Bor- 
rough President's Committee is to be 
highly commended. 


The statement and report follow: 
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STATEMENT OF BOROUGH PRESIDENT’S CITIZENS 
ACTION COMMITTEE von EQUAL OPPORTU- 
NTrY, BOROUGH HALL, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

A 3l-member Brooklyn civil rights com- 
mittee, consisting of outstanding community 
leaders, issued today an interim report of its 
activities and recommendations to promote 
equality of opportunity in housing, employ- 
ment, and education for the borough's mi- 
nority groups. 

The committee, known as the Borough 
President’s Citizens Action Committee for 
Equal Opportunity, was formed in the sum- 
mer of 1963 at the invitation of Abe Stark, 
the Brooklyn Borough president, and is com- 
posed of religious leaders, business execu- 
tives, bankers, educators, spokesmen of civil 
rights groups, and representatives of social 
service agencies. 

In major details of Its report the com- 
munitywide committee: 

1. Called for the enactment of new legis- 
lation at both the National and State levels 
to spur the construction especially of needed 
new middle-income housing and to modify 
existing lending procedures for the financing 
of dwelling renovation and rehabilitation in 
minority areas. 

2. Revealed that, for the past few months, 
a close liaison has existed betwen the JOB 
(Job Opportunities in Brooklyn) organiza- 
tion of Brooklyn and the committee itself 
to find additional jobs for members of mi- 
nority groups and that its efforts have been 
hailed by a prominent civil rights leader, the 
Reverend William A. Jones, Jr., as “an im- 
portant contribution toward the realization 
of the goal of equal opportunity.” 

3. Voted unqualified endorsement of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson's declaration 
of “unconditional war on poverty” wherever 
it exists in the Nation and pledged its sup- 
port in response to his appeal for coopera- 
tion at the local level. 

Pointing out that the President's crusade 
was directed at inadequate schools, drop- 
outs, poor health, unemployment and other 
ills which cause delinquency, slums, crime, 
disease, and broken families, the report de- 
clared that “these are among the selfsame 
aims and objectives for which the Borough 
President's Citizens Action Committee for 
Equal Opportunity has been formed.” 

“It is a program,” the report stated, “which 
can be of inestimable benefit to our own 
community.” 

The committee's report was promptly com- 
mended by Borough President Stark. 

“This committee has earned and deserves 
the gratitude and highest respect of the 
whole Borough of Brooklyn for its praise- 
worthy activities,” he said. “Its interim re- 
port commends itself to all people of good 
will.” 

The borough president expressed par- 
ticular thanks to Rabbi Benjamin Z. Kreit- 
man, the committee's chairman, “for his 
leadership and for the inspiring manner in 
which he has dedicated himself to the all- 
important cause which this committee rep- 
resents in the life of the community.” 

Before submitting its recommendations 
for housing legislation, the committee’s re- 
port reviewed the problems relating to tech- 
nical and vocational in such cate- 
gories as the training of the chronically un- 
employed worker toward a new vocation; the 
training of new workers coming into the 
labor market and training toward promo- 
tions for individuals already employed. 

The report disclosed that, with the co- 
operation of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, & survey of personnel requirements 
of 17 major business and industrial enter- 
prises had been conducted. This survey 
produced the finding that there is no cen- 
tralized listing of available jobs. 

“In the area of job training,” the report 
stated, “facilities for Joh training are widely 
scattered and information about them is not 
generally known. Very often a person who 
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might benefit from such training is not aware 
of its availability.” 

The committee's report noted that since 
the of the working arrangement 
between the JOB, organization of Brooklyn, 
& group of ministers primarily of the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant section, and the committee 
itself, a procedure has been developed where- 
by jobs identified by the borough president's 
committee are referred to the JOB placement 
center at Bethany Baptist Church at De- 
catur Street and Sumner Avenue. At this 
center trained personnel from the New York 
State Employment Service conduct interviews 
and refer qualified applicants to existing va- 
cancies. 

In a letter of thanks to Rabbi Kreitman, 
Rev. William A. Jones, Jr., coordinator of 
JOB, pointed out that this working relation- 
ship has resulted in “the establishment of a 
most wholesome, cooperative, outgoing pro- 
cedure on matters of employment oppor- 
tunity in Brooklyn.” 

Reverend Jones's letter further stated: “We 
fee that your committee has made an impor- 
tant contribution toward the realization of 
the goal of equal opportunity we are all 
striving to achieve and we look forward to 
the continuation and expansion of this most 
productive relationship.” 

In additional details the report reviewed 
the committee’s efforts in matters relating to 
education, youth and recreation, and housing 
and community conservation. 

These sections of its report discussed con- 
ferences on the part of subcommittees with - 
Dr. Calvin Gross, the superintendent of 
schools of the board of education, with 
Officials of the State department of educa- 
tion, the U.S. Department of Labor and the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and with representatives of Brook- 
lyn banking institutions. 

The report stated that the meeting with 
the representatives of commercial banks was 
held “for the purpose of stimulating their 
interest in the financing of new industry 
in Brooklyn.” 

In prefacing its recommendations for new 
housing legislation and the modification of 
lending procedures for home renovation fin- 
ancing, the committee stated: 

“Among the most critical of all the prob- 
lems plaguing a number of our older and 
underprivileged areas is that of financing 
home renovations. 

“On several different occasions the com- 
mittee's attention has been drawn to reports 
that owners of dwellings in areas such as 
those mentioned above have encountered 
problems in their efforts to obtain funds 
needed to renovate and improve their homes. 

“At-the meeting with the bankers hereto- 
fore mentioned, the subcommittee chairman 
emphasized the vital role of dwelling reno- 
vation financing especially in these areas. 
He pointed out that, if normal banking chan- 
nels do not meet these needs, property own- 
ers are then driven to other sources for the 
necessary funds. 

“Such sources, because of premium 
charges and higher rates of interest, are 
considerably more expensive than banks. 
The added expense of such financing, he 
pointed out, results often in putting the 
cost of and renovations 
beyond the reach of those who need them 
most.” 


The committee urged administrative 
changes in Federal Housing Administration 
procedure as well as broad amendments 
of the National Housing Act of 1961. The 
report asked the FHA to “intensify” its ef- 
forts to publicize provisions of the law which 
authorize low-cost loans to homeowners who 
are otherwise unable to afford repairs. 

A proposed amendment to section 220-H of 
the National Housing Act would permit 
guaranteed loans to be made to qualified bor- 
rowers whose homes are outside of designated 
urban renewal areas. The same section and 
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section 203-K would be amended to provide 
that, as renovation work proceeds, the ad- 
vances made by lending institutions would 
be guaranteed after inspection of the FHA 
or certification by the lender that the work 
is completed at each stage. 

The report stated this would enable the 
applicant for an improvement loan to secure 
immediate financing with insured payments 
being made either to the applicant or the 
contractor during the course of the improve- 
ment. 

“The advantages to be gained by the home- 
owner and the contractor under the pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act,” the re- 
port said, are made impractical due to the 
necessity of paying premium rates for the 
tem loan to complete construction be- 
fore being able to make use of section 203 
(K) of this act.” 

In other recommendations the committee: 

Urged approval by the State legislature of 
the New York City housing program sub- 
mitted by Mayor Wagner for increased gov- 
ernment aids for more new housing in both 
the low-income and middle-income. cate- 
gories and for broader authority to prevent 
further deterioration of older housing. 

Called upon all Brooklyn voters to rally 
in support of a constitutional referendum 
to be submitted at the polls in November 
which would bronden the existing housing 
and urban renewal article of the State con- 
stitution. 

The committee, in urging strong support 
for the referendum, said the effect would be 
to clarify and liberalize the State legisla- 
ture's authority to provide “housing and re- 
habilitation for the benefit of all persons 
and families of low income whose housing 
needs cannot be met by the unaided opera- 
tions of private enterprise.“ The report em- 
phasized that revision of the existing amend- 
ment would also enable the legislature to 
provide for rehabilitation of substandard 
dwellings, incuding the of loans to 
the owners of multiple dwellings for rehabili- 
tation and improvement without any limita- 
tion cannot be effected by the unaided opera- 
it is determined by law that such rehabilita- 
tion cannot be effected by the unaided opera- 
tions of private enterprise. 

As the interim report of the Citizens Ac- 
tion Committee of Brooklyn was made pub- 
lic, Borough President Abe Stark issued a 
statement praising the committee's member- 
ship and expressing full support of its re- 


His statement follows: 

“This committee has earned and deserves 
the gratitude and highest respect of the 
whole Borough of Brooklyn for its praise- 
worthy activities. 

“Ias interim report commends itself to 
all people of good will, 

“It is truly a citizens report in the sense 
that it reflects the thinking and activities of 
dedicated, public-spirited individuals from 
all walks of life, 

“In their persevering efforts to help solve 
one of the most perplexing problems of our 
times, they have cooperated most willingly 
and generously in the committee's work. I 
know it is a fact—and I believe it should be 
mentioned publicly—that individual mem- 
bers of this committee have sacrificed their 
own interests to provide such cooperation. 
They have taken time from their own press- 
ing business affairs and from their personal 
obligations in order to attend meetings that 
had to be called at an early and not always 
convenient hour of the day. 

“These and other reasons justify the state- 
ment that, in agreeing to serve on this com- 
mittee, its members have answered a sum- 
mons above and beyond the call of duty. 

“In my own name and in behalf of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, my congrautlations are 
extended to all the men and women of the 
committee. I want especially to thank Rabbi 
Benjamin Z. Kreitman, the chairman, for 
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his leadership and for the Inspiring manner 

in which he has dedicated himself to the 

all-important cause which this committee 
represents in the life of the community. 

“The committee's interim report has my 
complete support, As evidence of all that 
has been done to date it demonstrates that 
the committee’s efforts have been produc- 
tive of good results. Useful lines of com- 
munication have been established and are 
in operation today where they have not 
existed heretofore. 

“Having worked with the committee at 
almost every step, I want to say it has proved 
itself to be equal to the challenge which 
caused it to be brought into being. I am 
particularly proud that it has lived up to 
one of Brooklyn’s finest traditions, namely, 
that when critical problems have arisen in 
the past, our citizens have always been ready 
and willing to come forward for the purpose 
of meeting them, Where the public welfare 
is concerned—where human dignity and hu- 
man rights are the issue—Brooklyn has never 
been a community to stand aloof or to allow 
itself to be frozen in icy indifference. It is 
the reaffirmation of this spirit—the willing- 
ness of our people to accept responsibility— 
which leads and compels me to express my 
faith and confidence that this committee is 
on the road to real success.” 

BOROUGH PRESIDENT'S CITIZENS ACTION COM- 
MITTEE FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, BOROUGH 
OF BROOKLYN, CITY or New YORK—INTERIM 
REPORT 


On August 7, 1963, Borough President Abe 
Stark invited a number of Brooklyn’s com- 
munity leaders to meet with him at 
Hall to consider the formation of a com- 
mittee to undertake action on problems of 
civil rights, employment, education, better 
housing, and community services for our 
deprived nelghborhoods. 

Cond existing inequities, Borough 
President Stark said at that time: 

“All of us want equality of opportunity and 
demand that we be treated as equals. Sec- 
ond-class citizenship for any Brooklynite is 
wholly unacceptable.” 

In committing himself to the goal of 
equality of opportunity, he declared: 

“This is the task to which I propose to 
dedicate the Borough President's office: 
Namely, to the leadership in this most im- 
portant of civic struggles. This is the task 
for which I ask your help.” 

This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives from Brooklyn’s banks, business con- 
cerns, major stores, social service agencies, 
civic, educational, and religious leaders. 


Unanimously, they voted to constitute them- ‘ 


selves a permanent action committee to help 
resolve problems in the minority communi- 
ties. 


The committee adopted the name, Borough 
President's Citizens Action Committee for 
Equal Opportunity, with emphasis on the 


word “action” to show an intent to get re- 


sults in the effort to secure equal opportu- 
nity for all our citizens. The committee 
voted to concern itself only with Brooklyn. 

Shortly after the Initial meeting, Rabbi 
Benjamin Z. Kreitman, spiritual leader of the 
Brooklyn Jewish Center, was designated 
chairman of the committee. Subsequently, 
in order to pursue the stated goals more effec- 
tively, the committee organized itself into 
the following subcommittees: 

(a) Subcommittee on Fair Employment 
Opportunities, Dr. Aaron Brown, chairman. 
Dr. Brown is a member of the New York City 
Board of Education. 

(b) Subcommittee on Education, Robert 
M. Burke, chairman. Mr. Burke is vice pres- 
ident, New York Telephone Co. 

(c) Subcommittee on Housing and Com- 
munity Conservation, Rev, William Cullen, 
chairman. Father Cullen is pastor of St. 
Peter Claver Roman Catholic Church. 


(d) Subcommittee on Youth and Recrea- 
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tion, Mr, Russell N. Service, chairman. Mr. 
Service is director of the Bedford YMCA. 

The complete membership list of the Bor- 
ough President's Citizens Action Committee 
for Equal Opportunity is attached. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


This subcommittee seeks to deal with the 
problems of technical and vocational educa- 
tion in three basic categories; 

1. Training of the chronically unemployed 
worker toward a new vocation. 

2. Training of new workers coming into 
the labor market, 

3. Training toward promotion for persons 
already employed. 

To evaluate the relative effectiveness of 
existing training facilities and the possible 
need for augmentation, it became necessary 
to find out what jobs are available in the 
Brooklyn employment market and what the 
minimum requirements are for getting them. 
To accomplish this, a survey was made, with 
the cooperation of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, of the personnel requirements 
of the major employers in this borough. 
This survey embraced 17 major business and 
industrial enterprises with about 20,000 em- 
ployees and produced the following informa- 
tion: 

Educational requirement for factory, 
maintenance, and craft jobs 


1, The majority of the firms surveyed (56 
percent) require only that applicants for 
these positions be able to read, write, and 
speak English. They must be able to count 
and to understand simple written or spoken 
instructions, 

2. Seventeen percent require a high school 
education for some jobs of this kind because 
it will be needed if the employee is to work 
himself up in line of promotion. 

3. The remainder (27 percent) of the firms 
have a flat requirement that all applicants 
for factory, craft, and maintenance jobs have 
a high school education because it is needed 
to understand and profit from on-the-job 
training. 

Educational requirements 
clerical jobs 

Persons with less than 4 years of high 
school are considered for office and clerical 
jobs in 71 percent of the firms surveyed. 
Nearly all of these jobs involve more arith- 
metic, more spelling and grammar, more 
ability to understand written and spoken 
instructions than is given a person in grade 
school. At the same time, a high school 
diploma is not required of every office or 
clerical applicant. In some cases, the job 
itself requires skills such as typing, short- 
hand or commercial arithmetic which are 
only learned in 3 H not 4 years of high 
school. 

In addition, the subcommittee report on 
this subject made the following observation: 

“One general comment from a number of 
personnel executives interviewed bears re- 
peating. It was to the effect that there are 
many job opportunities in business and in- 
dustry which offer pleasant working condi- 
tions, good pay and benefits and excellent 
opportunity for advancement. However, 
there Just aren't enough people available 
willing to expend the effort to learn the next 
Job in the line of promotion and to do their 
assigned Job well. There were more oppor- 
tunities than people available.” 

It was discovered that there is no central- 
ized listing of those jobs which are avail- 
able. There are nearly 8,000 manufacturers 
in Brooklyn and approximately 5.000 of 
these, employing 19 or fewer workers, do not 
forecast what their personnel needs will be 
in the next 3 to 6 months. Nevertheless, an 
examination of a representative sampling of 
these firms would provide the data from 
which certain overall predictions could be 
made and would be most valuable. 
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This survey of the personnel needs of 
Brooklyn employers is an ongoing effort. A 
plan to secure private funds necessary to 
make the broad survey needed is now under 
consideration. 

In the area of job training, facilities for 
job training are widely scattered and infor- 
Mation about them is not generally known. 
Very often, a person who might benefit from 
Such training is not aware of its availability. 
The subcommittee hopes to find a more effec- 
‘tive method of disseminating information 
about training facilities, 

A meeting was arranged with the members 
of a subcommittee from JOB (Job Opportu- 
nities in Brooklyn, a group of Negro min- 
isters primarily from Bedford-Stuyvesant). 
This meeting was held December 9, 1963, at 
the office of the borough president. 

This initial contact has resulted in the 
development of a procedure whereby jobs 
identified by the borough president's com- 
mittee are referred to the JOB placement 
center at Bethany Baptist Church at Decatur 
Street and Sumner Avenue. There, trained 
Personnel from the New York State Employ- 
Ment Service conduct interviews and refer 
qualified applicants to existing vacancies. 

In a letter to Rabbi Kreitman, thanking 
the committee for its efforts, Rev. William A. 
Jones, Jr., coordinator of JOB, wrote: 

“One significant outcome of this meeting 
and the subsequent conferences with Deputy 
Borough President John F. Hayes, Mr. Rob- 
ert M. Burke, Mr. Howard Swain, Mr. Wilbur 
Levin, Mr. George Brooks, and many others 
has been the establishment of a most whole- 
some, cooperative, outgoing procedure on 
Matters of employment opportunity in 
Brooklyn. 

“We feel that your committee has made an 
important contribution toward the realiza- 
tion of the goal of equal opportunity we are 
all striving to achieve and we look forward 
to the continuation and expansion of this 
most productive relationship.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


The aims of this subcommittee are two- 
fold: 

1, To make available to workers in the 
minority communities new employment op- 
portunities. 

2. To enhance the chances of such workers 
for promotion or upgrading. 

On December 11, 1963, in the office of 
Borough President Stark, a meeting was held 
between members of the subcommittee and 
Dr. Calvin Gross, superintendent of schools 
ot the city of New York. This meeting had 
two purposes: 

L To express formally the support of the 
borough president's committee for an appli- 
cation by the Bedford Branch of the YMCA 
for funds for a vocational training program 
at the * on a pilot basis. 

2. To seek to clarify and resolve the juris- 
dictional problems between State and city 
Officials which had delayed decision on the 
application since it had been formally filed 
almost a full year ago. 

As & result of this meeting, and subsequent 
conversations between Dr. Gross and Dr. 
Joseph R. Strobel, assistant commissioner 
for yocational education of the New York 
State Department of Education, it was agreed 
that the final decision on the application 
would be made solely by the State officials. 
This resolution of the administrative difi- 
Culties will result in expediting final de- 
Cision on the application. 

Another matter discussed during the meet- 
ing with Dr. Gross was the problem of closer 
Correlation between the courses given in the 
New York City vocational and technical high 
Schools and the actual needs of the employ- 
ern of the borough. From this discussion, 
it is hoped, will come a closer look at, and 
reassessment of, the training curriculums in 
these high schools. 
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Mr, Frank Coyle, District Director of the 
U.S. Department of Labor office for New York 
and New Jersey, met with this subcommittee 
and outlined for them the full range of 
training facilities and programs available 
through the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and related legislation. 

Following up on this meeting and acting 
on the information given by Mr. Coyle, a 
member of the subcommittee went to Wash- 
ington and discussed with officials of the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in order to secure funds for possible 
vocational training programs in Brooklyn, 

Members of this subcommittee also par- 
ticipated in a meeting with the bankers of 
this borough which took place in Borough 
President Stark's office on October 7, 1963. 
The subcommittee has contacted commer- 
cial bankers for the purpose of stimulating 
their interest in the financing of new indus- 
try in Brooklyn and will continue doing so. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON YOUTH AND RECREATION 


The major areas of concern of this sub- 
committee are: 

1. Racial tensions affecting the youth. 

2. Recreation culture. 

3. Problems of law enforcement. 

4. Human relations and family life. 

On December 4, this subcommittee spon- 
sored a meeting of representatives of vari- 
ous social and governmental agencies which 
are concerned with youth in this borough. 
Proposals were made for programs to provide 
opportunity for all citizens to learn more 
about the history and cultural contributions 
to America and the cultural heritage of mi- 
nority groups. The purpose of such a pro- 
gram would be: (1) To offset the inferiority 
feelings of minority youth; (2) to develop 
among others understanding and respect for 
minority cultures. 

Also under study is a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a neighborhood commons pro- 
gram. Designed to create and foster inter- 
est in the physical aspects of the commu- 
nity, this is a plan whereby the youth of the 
area are encouraged to develop and improve 
city owned or leased vacant lots for small 
parks or recreational purposes. A pilot proj- 
ect in this direction is now being organized. 

This subcommittee has also decided to 
conduct this spring, with the cooperation 
and participation of youth-serving agencies 
in the borough, a major, borough-wide con- 
ference of representative youth in Brooklyn. 
The conference topic will be “Youth and 
Discrimination—What Can We Do?” 

In addition to leaders from the borough's 
high school student population, participants 
in this conference will include teenagers at 
all levels, including dropouts, gang leaders, 
etc. The conference will use the workshop 
method. Individual panel discussions will 
attempt to develop clearly defined action pro- 
grams tending toward the realization of the 
godls heretofore outlined as the aims of this 
subcommittee. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
RENEWAL 


Among the most critical of all the problems 
plaguing a number of our older and under- 
privileged areas is that of financing home 
renovations. 

Certainly, the proper maintenance of 
structurally sound dwellings is vital to the 
proper maintenance and stability of the 
community itself. Each such dwelling is 
primarily a center of family life. Because it 
stands also as a bulwark against the inroads 
of neighborhood blight and deterioration, it 
is, therefore, a distinctive community asset. 

On several different occasions the commit- 
tees attention has been drawn to reports that 
owners of dwellings in areas such as those 
mentioned above have encountered prob- 
lems in their efforts to obtain funds needed 
to renovate and improve their homes. 

At the meeting with the bankers hereto- 
fore mentioned, the subcommittee chairman 
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emphasized the vital role of dwelling reno- 
vation financing especially in these areas. 
He pointed out that if normal banking chan- 
nels do not meet these needs property owners 
are then driven to other sources for the nec- 
essary funds. 

Such sources, because of premium charges 
and higher rates of interest, are considerably 
more expensive than banks. The added ex- 
pense of such financing, {t was pointed out, 
results often in putting the cost of necessary 
repairs and renovations beyond the reach of 
those who most need them. The subcom- 
mittee urged the participation of the bank- 
ers in a joint program, consistent with sound 
banking practices, which would make such 
funds available to property owners in under- 
privileged areas at reasonable rates of in- 
terest. 

The committee is grateful to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal as well as to other individual 
members who have directed its attention to 
the specific problems involved in the matter 
of home renovation financing, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


In the comparatively limited period of time 
which has elapsed since the committee's for- 
mation, meetings of the plenary committee 
and the executive committee have been held 
each month, As a rule subcommittee meet- 
ings have been held several times a month, 

In addressing itself to some of the more 
pressing community problems, the commit- 
tee devoted much time to factfinding and 
research. This became an indispensable part 
of the committee's work toward establish- 
ing needed foundations for future efforts to 
find solutions for a number of such problems. 

Parenthetically, it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that problems which have 
hardened and widened in scope over a period 
of years are not easily susceptible to solu- 
tion. This, of course, emphasizes all the 
more the prevailing necessity for persistent 
efforts to evolve workable solutions. 

In the matter of recommendations for 
new legislation the committee considers it- 
self fortunate that it has been able to call 
for and recelve helpful advice from three 
of its own members who are also members 
of the State legislature: The Honorable 
Stanley Steingut, the Honorable Bertram L. 
Baker and the Honorable Thomas R. Jones. 

Indeed, various additional members of the 
legislature representing Brooklyn districts 
and members of our city’s own legislative 
body, the city council, have expressed in- 
terest in the committee's work. 

The committee desires likewise to acknowl- 
edge that it has received assurances of the 
complete readiness of members of the Kings 
County congressional delegation at Washing- 
ton to cooperate in its efforts to the fullest 
possible extent. 

In its efforts to secure authoritative data 
the committee consulted and received the co- 
operation of Hon. Fred J. Martin, the New 
York State director of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge also 
helpful advice provided by the Honorable 
Abraham D. Beame, comptroller of the city 
of New York, as well as by representatives 
of several city agencies notably the housing 
and redevelopment board. 

At this time, therefore, the committee 
deems it to be its special duty to express its 
concern over the continuing and unresolved 
problems involved in the matter of home 
renovation financing. 

Having considered this matter on several 
occasions and realizing its importance, the 
committee submits a number of recommen- 
dations for administrative as well as leg- 
islative action and urges their adoption. 

Before outlining these, however, the com- 
mittee wishes to record the fact that soon 
after its formation and at its specific re- 
quest, a letter was forwarded to seven mem- 
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bers of the Kings County congressional dele- 
gation by Borough President Stark. 

In this communication the borough presi- 
dent took occasion to point out that the 
overall rate of employment in the city of 
New York and in the Borough of Brooklyn 
is quite high. He stated, however, that 
there are a number of depressed areas where 
the rate of unemployment is much worse 
than the national average. His letter stated 
that these are areas in which a significant 
portion of our Negro and Puerto Rican popu- 
lation needs broader job opportunity, better 
training and educational facilities, 

Mr. Stark asked for efforts to have smaller 
population units used as a basis for deter- 
mining depressed areas in need of Federal 
ald. The advantages to be gained locally 
by such action, he pointed out, would also 
benefit the Nation as a whole. 

This, therefore, became the committee's 
first direct step in the matter of requesting 
legislation at the national level. Each mem- 
ber of the delegation in replying to the 
borough president's letter pledged coopera- 
tion toward securing such legislation. 

NATIONAL HOUSING ACT AND FHA 

Reference has been made previously to 
the committee's factfinding and research ac- 
tivities. For example, an intensive study 
was made of the operation of the National 
Housing Act and the activities of the Federal 
Housing Administration. This study was 
concerned primarily with provisions under 
which it is empowered to make loans or to 
guarantee loans by private lending institu- 
tions to owners of homes in communities to 
which this committee has directed its at- 
tention. 

Within the scope of this program, the num- 
ber of home improvement loans made in all 
of Kings County over the period of 1934-62 
have ted more than 415,500 in the 
total amount of $387,057,000, Many of these 
loans have been used to improve single- 
family homes. The number of such home 
Improvement loans in Kings County in 1962 
was 11,541 in a total amount of $21,159,983. 

These and additional details were provided 
in the committee's study. 

Based on this study and on further infor- 
mation which has been obtained, the com- 
mittee recommends the following: 

(a) That the FHA intensify its efforts to 
publicize the title I provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act which permit low-cost 
loans to homeowners otherwise unable to 
afford repairs. These provisions encourage 
banks and other lending institutions to grant 
inexpensive loans on the personal credit of 


ing Act of 1961 be amended to permit guaran- 
teed loans to qualified borrowers without the 
necessity of designating the area in which his 
home is located for “urban renewal.” 

This section be further amended to per- 
mit the advances by the lending institution 
as construction proceeds, to be guaranteed 
after inspection by FHA or certification by 
the lender that the work is completed at 
each stage. 

(c) Section 203(K) of the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 to be amended to permit lend- 
ing institutions to have guaranteed partial 
advances on improvement loans Insured by 
the FHA. This would enable the applicant 
for an improvement loan to secure immedi- 
ate financing with insured payments being 
made either to the applicant or the con- 
tractor during the course of the improve- 
ments. 

Under present. regulations, there is an 
undue burden and expense on both the 
homeowner and the contractor who must 
seek expensive financing during 
the course of the renovation or rehabilita- 
tion. 

The advantages to be gained by the home- 
owner and the contractor under the pro- 
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visions of the National Housing Act are made 
impractical due to the necessity of paying 
premium rates for the tem loan to 
complete construction before being able to 
make use of section 203 (K) of this act. 


THE 1964 REFERENDUM ON PROPOSED REVISION 
OF THE STATE CONSTITUTION 


In conclusion, the committee notes that 
the State legislature has approved and that 
there is to be submitted to the voters of the 
State at the coming election in November a 
proposed modification of article XVIII of the 
New York State constitution. 

This article was first adopted by the State 
constitutional convention of 1938 and was 
ratified by the vote of the people in Novem- 
ber 1938. It is known as the housing and 
urban renewal article of the State consti- 
tution. 

It provides in general that the legislature 
may provide in such manner, by such means 
and upon such terms and conditions as it 
may prescribe, for low-rent housing for per- 
sons of low income as defined by law, or for 
the clearance, replanning, reconstruction, 
and rehabilitation. of substandard and in- 
sanitary areas, or for both such purposes, 
and for recreational and other facilities in- 
cidental or appurtenant thereto. Since its 
adoption in 1938 this article has been 
amended on a number of occasions. 

In 1962 and again in 1963, under constitu- 
tional requirements, the legislature approved 
a series of proposed modifications of article 
XVIII for submission to the people at the 
election of November 3, 1964. ‘These pro- 
posed modifications are set forth in several 
sections and are designed to permit greater 
flexibility in the conduct and financing of 
the State's housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams and to conform the language of article 
XVIII to modern concepts and present needs 
in these vital flelds. 

The committee notes with particular in- 
terest that the proposed amendments, if fin~- 
ally approved by the people, would include 
the following important and essential pro- 
visions: 

(a) Clarify the legislature's authority to 
provide housing and rehabilitation for the 
benefit of all persons and families of low in- 
come whose housing needs cannot be met by 
the unaided operations of private enterprise; 

(b) Recognize the rapid advancement of 
urban renewal from the limited concept of 
“slum clearance“ and “reconstruction” to the 
many programs and projects presently au- 
thorized by Federal and State law; and 

(c) Authorize the legislature to provide for 
rehabilitation of substandard dwellings 
where it has been determined by law that 
such rehabilitation cannot be accomplished 
by the unaided operations of private enter- 
prise, including the making of loans to the 
owners of multiple dwellings for the re- 
habilitation and improvement thereof with- 
out any limitation as to the income of the 
occupants thereof. 

Several other provisions are to be noted. 
These would: 

Authorize the exclusion of “urban renewal 
notes” retired within 10 years after their 

issue, from the 2-percent hous- 
ing and urban renewal debt limitation of 
municipalities; 

Authorize the legislature to confer jurisdic- 
tion of the State comptroller to compute 
the amount of self-liquidating municipal in- 
debtedness permitted to be excluded from 
the 2-percent housing and urban renewal 
debt imitation pursuant to the present pro- 
visions of section 4 of article XVIII. 

Conform provisions of article XVIII to 
those already contained in article VIII (the 
local finance article of the constitution), 
wherein municipal debt limitations are based 
on @ percentage of average “full” valuation 
of taxable real estate rather than on average 
“assessed” value. 


Tt has been observed that existing article 
XVIII presents problems of age, concept, and 
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detall, It has been stated that changes 
which have occurred in the past 25 years in 
public thinking, housing economics, and 
governmental land use control have been 
truly revolutionary. 

The public housing program which started 
in the depression years with a reemployment 
and slum clearance emphasis now finds it- 
self part of comprehensive land use plan- 
ning intended to prevent the development 
or spread of slums to conserve and reha- 
bilitate neighborhoods, and to rebuild our 
cities through comprehensive and coordi- 
nated efforts under the label of “urban re- 
newal.“ 

A memorandum of the State Division of 
Housing and Community Renewal has, for 
example, offered the following observations: 

A major focus of State housing policy 
over the past 7 years has been the problem 
of middle income housing. Article XVIII 
refers to ‘low rent’ and ‘low income.’ 
These terms which have taken on a certain 
definable quality over the years, suggest pos- 
sible obstacles to the State's middle income 
housing programs, It is true that the legis- 
lature Is authorized to define the terms ‘low 
rent’ and ‘low income’ but it has never 
actually done so, except for establishing ar- 
bitrary ratlos of income to rental. It has 
apparently deemed the phrase ‘as defined 
by law’ to be sufficient authorization for 
such middle income housing programs as 
the limited profit housing companies law 
and the New York State Housing Finance 
Agency Act. 

“Nevertheless, the potentially restrictive 
effect of the words ‘low rent’ and ‘low in- 
come’ remains apparent. It has been the 
subject of considerable litigation, with the 
courts, fortunately, holding that the terms 
need not be confined to the lowest possible 
rents’ nor to ‘persons of the lowest income,’ 
but may include all those persons and fami- 
lies whose housing needs cannot be met by 
the unaided operations of private enterprise. 
In order to avoid future doubt, litigation 
and controversy over this question, it is 
deemed advisable to amend article XVIII so 
as to clarify the authority of the legislature 
to provide housing for persons and families 
whose housing needs cannot be met by the 
unaided operations of private enterprise.” 

Another important observation contained 
in the meorandum of the State division 
of housing and community renewal is the 
following: 

“Neither the present direct municipal loan 
program to owners of existing multiple 
dwellings (art. 8, of the private housing 
finance law) nor the activities of the 
Mortgage Facilities Corp. (art. 7 of the 
private housing finance law), have proven 
themselves to be a solution to the ever In- 
creasing problem of financing the rehabilita- 
tion of substandard multiple dwellings 
which are not yet so deteriorated as to 
warrant demolition. 

“The direct municipal loan program is 
hampered by the present constitutional limi- 
tation that such loans must be ‘for occu- 
pancy by persons of low income.’ No munic- 
ipality has yet availed itself of the power 
to make such loans, although the authority 
to do so has been in the law since 1939, A 
bill that would have removed the income 
limitation from the law (Senate Intro. 3109, 
Print 4551, 1961) was vetoed on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

“The Mortgage Facilities Corp, created in 
1956 to make rehabilitation loans in blighted 
or deteriorating urban areas, has not been 
able to make any significant progress to- 
ward rehabilitating the many thousands of 
dwellings that are worth saving. 

“Since the rehabilitation of substandard 
muitiple dwellings continues to be a press- 
ing need in our urban areas, and since such 
rehabilitation has not been and cannot be 
accomplished by the unalded operations of 
private enterprise, or even by the operations 
of municipal government within the limi- 
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tations presently prescribed in article XVIII, 
it is apparent that those limitations must 
be removed. 

Moreover, there should be constitutional 
futhorization for the State, perhaps acting 
through a corporate governmental agency 
Similar to the State housing finance 
agency, to undertake the rehabilitation 
financing of individual ‘substandard dwell- 
ings, 

“It has been demonstrated that a success- 
ful rehabilitation loan program must have 
Some form of State or municipal assistance, 
whether in the form of low-interest financ- 
Ing or partial tax abatement, or both. This 
amendment, if approved and implemented 
by legislation, will provide a ready source of 
financing rehabilitation improvements with- 
Out unrealistically Umiting the tenancy in 
Such rehabilitated dwellings to persons of 
low income. utilization of such a 
Program by municipalities and by the State 
in conjunction with alréady existing powers 
t© compel owners of substandard dwellings 
to make m improvements, may prove 
to be the long-sought answer to the serious 
Problem of rehabilitating partially deterio- 
Tated areas.” 

When the proposed revision of article 
XVIII of the constitution was submitted to 
the 1963 legislature both the senate and the 
assembly voted overwhelming bipartisan ap- 
Proyal. In the senate the vote was 56 to 1 
and in the assembly it was 78 to 46. Mas- 
siye support for the approval of the pro- 
Posed new amendments was provided by the 
New York City members of the legislature. 

In view of the serious need for much more 
Middle-income housing than is now being 
Provided and the further need for a work- 
able rehabilitation loan program, the com- 
mittee calls upon all voters of Brooklyn to 
rally in support of the revision of article 
XVIII when it is submitted to them in the 
referendum of November 3. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY 


The foregoing’ matters, both Federal and 
State, serve to remind us that much addi- 
tlonal legislation of importance to the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn is pending in the Congress 
at Washington and in the legislature at 
Albany. 

For example, one of the measures before 
the legislature provides for a referendum on 
& $165 million housing bond issue and for 
Brants to place low-income families In mid- 
dle-income ho s 

The New York City administration's own 
Program for needed housing legislation has 
also been submitted. In his message re- 
Questing prompt and favorable action on this 
Program, Mayor Wagner has stated: 

“Our necessity is for legislation to meet 
two separate but intimately related needs: 
(a) increase Government alds for more new 

) g in the low-income and middle- 
income categories, and (b) expanded author- 
ity to rescue from slum conditions our older 
housing and to prevent more slippage of this 
Older housing into slum status.” 

The committee urges enactment of the 
city administration’s program. 

The attention of the entire Nation has 

focused on President Lyndon B. John- 
son's dramatic declaration of war on pov- 
erty in America. In his memorable state of 
the Union message to the Congress on Jan- 
Uary 8, 1964, the President stated: 

“This administration today here and now 
declares unconditional war on poverty in 
America. I urge this Congress and all 
Americans to Join with me in that effort. 

“It will not be a short or easy struggle—no 
Single weapon or strategy will suffice—but 
We shall not rest until that war is won. The 
richest nation on earth can afford to win it. 
We cannot afford to lose it; 81.000 invested 
in salvaging an unemployable youth today 
dan return $40,000 or more in his lifetime. 
Poverty is a national problem, requiring 
improved national organization and support. 
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But this attack, to be effective, must also be 
organized at the State and local levels and 
must be supported and directed by State 
and local efforts,” 

The President stated that the weapons in 
this attack on poverty will be “better 
schools and better health, and better homes, 
and better training, and better job opportu- 
nities to help more Americans—especially 
young Americans—escape from squalor and 
misery and unemployment rolls where other 
citizens help to carry them.” 

The President has told us that concerted 
community action, with new Federal assist- 
ance, “can break the dismal and vicious 
cycle found in too many of our rural and 
urban areas; The cycle of poverty: inade- 
quate schools, dropouts, poor health, unem- 
ployment—creating delinquency, slums, 
crimes, disease, and broken familles— 
thereby breeding more poverty.” 

These are among the selfsame aims and 
objectives for which the Borough President's 
Citizens Action Committee for Equal Oppor- 
tunity has been formed. 

In this spirit the committee unreservedly 
and wholeheartedly endorses the President's 
program and pledges its fullest support in 
response to his appeal for cooperation at the 
local level. It Is a program which can be of 
inestimable benefit to our own community. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Borough President’s Citizens Action 
Committee for Equal Opportunity believes, 
and seeks to reaffirm, that Brooklyn is a com- 
munity of good will. The committee is not 
an official arm of the government, but rather 
a “citizens committee” exercising independ- 
ence and autonomy. 

The committee recognizes that there al- 
ready exist many worthy organizations 
which are actively pursuing the same or 
related as those it has marked out for 
itself, It does not seek to displace or sup- 
plant any of them. Rather, it hopes to sup- 
plement and en their action and, 
because of its boroughwide nature, believes 
it can be of service by coordinating some of 
the activities of the many responsible groups 
now functioning. 

The committee feels. that some progress 
has been made toward the achievement of 
its stated goals. However, it must be recog- 
nized that the problems to which it is ad- 
dressing itself are among the most complex 
which face our Nation today * * that 
unfortunately—it may be a long time before 
they can be completely resolved. 

It is also true that many of the contri- 
butions made in this area do not readily 
lend themselves to objective measurement. 
The very act of identifying specific problems 
and the marking out of avenues of ap- 
pronach—as was done in the survey of the 
needs of Brooklyn employers—constitute an 
attack which, while not immediately pro- 
ductive, 1s nevertheless vital to any hope of 
ultimate success. 

In addition to its attempts at specific 
problem-solving, the committee counts 
among its contributions the fact that it 
has created a forum for free and uninhibit- 
ed discussion. Here, because of the broad 
diversity of its membership—te., maJor civil 
rights groups, commerce and industry, civic 
and religious leaders—a true exchange of 
opinion among people of good will can and 
does take place. 

The committee Invites communications 
from the citizens of our borough on matters 
involying discrimination. They can be ad- 
dressed in writing to the committee at bor- 
ough hall where they will be recelyed by 
George D. Brooks, coordinator and given 
prompt attention. 

The committee hopes ultimately to in- 
volve all the communities of the borough in 


‘this effort toward equal opportunity and, 


by establishing intercommunication be- 
tween them to polnt the way to mutual solu- 
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tions of our problems, Toward these ends, 
the committee invites the help and support 
of all people of good will. 


BOROUGH PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 

Mr. Bernard Alderman, deputy. fire com- 
missioner, 

Hon. Bertram Baker, assemblyman, sixth 
assembly district. 

Mrs. Carmen Barrow, Puerto Rican Com- 
munity Organization. 

Mrs, Ruth Best, secretary, State labor de- 
partment, 

Lt. William Bracey, Tist Precinct, Brook- 
lyn North, 

Mr. Arthur Bramwell, sixth assembly dis- 
trict, Republican Organization. 

Dr. Aaron Brown, board of education. 

Mr. Isaiah Brunson, chairman, Brooklyn 
CORE. 

Mr. Warren Bunn, president, Brooklyn 
branch, NAACP. 

Mr. Robert M. Burke, vice president, New 
York Telephone Co. 

Rev. William J. Cullen, St. Peter Claver's 
rectory. 

Mr. Charles M. Freeman, branch manager, 
International Business Machines. 

Mrs: Ruth Goring, supervisor, Brooklyn 
Visiting Nurses Association. 

Hon. Thomas R. Jones, assemblyman, 17th 
assembly district. 

Mr. Ascher Katz, president, Brooklyn divi- 
sion, American Jewish Congress, 

Rabbi Benjamin Kreitman, 
Jewish Center. 

Mr. John J. Lynch, Kings County Trust Co. 

Rey. Richard Martin, St. Philips 

Mr. Robert Morse, counsel to the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 

Mr. Grover Moscowitz, executive vice presi- 
dent, Downtown Brooklyn Association. 

Dr, Robert Palmer, Central Brooklyn 
‘Coordinating Council, 

Mr. Johny Parham, director, Urban League. 

Mr. Andrew Roscoe, president, Equitable 
Savings & Loan Association. Á 

Rabbi Eugene J. Sack, Congregation Beth 
Eiohim. 

Mr. Russell Seryice, Bedford 
YMCA. 

Hon. Stanley Steingut, chairman, Kings 
County Democratic Organization. 

Mr. Howard Swain, executive vice presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 

Rev. Gardner Taylor, Concord Baptist 
Church of Christ. 

Dr. Francisco Trilla, chairman of Puerto 
Rican Hispanic Leadership Forum, 

Mrs. Celia Vice, president, Puerto Rican 
Woman's Political Association, nonpartisan. 

Mr. Max Weiner, vice president, Equitable 
Savings & Loan Association. 


Brooklyn 


director, 


Tribute Paid to Educator, Civic Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, a deserv- 
ing and appropriate tribute is being paid 
to a resident of my congressional district 
who has devoted almost his entire life 
to the welfare of the people I have the 
privilege to represent. 

He is Mr. Robert Allen of Lathrop, 
Calif., in whose honor a new park on the 
San Joaquin River will be named. 

Mr, Allen was an educator until his re- 
tirement in 1946. Since then he has de- 
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voted his time to civic activities and the 
promotion of programs for the benefit of 
sportsmen. 

One of Mr. Allen's historie achieve- 
ments was the organization of the first 
Junior Traffic Patrol unit in the United 
States while serving as principal of Jef- 
ferson Elementary School in Stockton, 
Calif., in 1917—6 years before the next 
unit was organized in San Francisco. 
The program, as you know, has spread 
across the United States and each year 
thousands of patrol youngsters come to 
Washington to participate in ceremonies 
and a parade to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the work they are performing 
in making our streets and highways safer 
for our children. 

The park which is being created near 
Mr. Allen's home is being partly financed 
by Federal funds under the accelerated 
public works program. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
April 1, 1964, issue of the Manteca Bulle- 
tin—a statewide prize-winning news- 
paper published in my home com- 
munity—concerning the honor which is 
being paid to Mr. Allen. 

The article follows: 

Boat Ramp To Be NAMED FOR Bon ALLEN 

San Joaquin County’s new public boat 
launching facilities nearing completion on 
a 9-acre site at the end of Dos Reis Road in 
the Lathrop area will be called Robert Allen 
Park, members of the county board of 
supervisors decided this last week. 

Allen is a well-known Lathrop resident 
who for many years worked as an official 
of the Lathrop District Chamber of Com- 

and has been active all his life in 
and wildlife activities, 
principal of Jefferson Elementary 
School in Stockton in 1917 he founded the 
first junior traffic patrol unit in the United 
States. 

Allen moved to Stockton from Kansas in 
1885 and began teaching in 1908. In Stock- 
ton he taught in Jackson and Hazelton 
schools before assuming the principalship 
of the city's Jefferson School where he was 
principal 28 years until his retirement in 
1946. He since has devoted his time to 
fishing, gardening 


Lathrop Chamber officials in proposing 
the name to Fifth District Supervisor Frank 
Hoyt stated, “We would appreciate very 
much any efforts you could extend in our 
behalf in giving the park at the end of 
Dos Reis Road, the name “Robert Allen 
Park.“ We feel that Mr. Allen has done 
much for the community of Lathrop during 
the many years he has served as a member 
of the chamber and other organizations in 
this community, In recognition of his help 
and services we would like to honor him in 
this manner by naming this park, “Robert 
Allen Park.“ 

The State purchased the site and has 
spent a total of $44,000 for land and im- 
provements on the San Joaquin River site. 
The launching facilities is the State's first 
State-financed development of its kind built 
for the county government and will include 
a boat ramp, parking areas, possibly a load- 
ing float and restroom facilities. 
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World Law and Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
facets of the future development of the 
resources of the ocean that has alto- 
gether too little attention is the need for 
progress in a legal environment for such 
development. It is elementary, one 
would presume, that the basic requisite 
for venture capital would be the protec- 
tion of proprietary interests which might 
emerge from such venture. In the 
broad inquiries relative to weather, wave 
studies, currents, temperatures, and 
other elementary basic information 
about the oceans of the world, all na- 
tions and people have a common con- 
cern and the extracted data does not 
impinge directly upon the marketable 
goods and services of the industrial and 
commercial world. However, one has 
only to turn to our recurring problems 
in the international fishing grounds of 
the world to see an example of the need 
for effective legal structure to ascertain 
property rights and to protect them. 

When we hear the expositions which 
project the promise of mineral resources 
and food supply from the oceans, we 
must think concurrently that orderly de- 
velopment can only occur where there is 
a uniformily definitive procedure to es- 
tablish rights which will justify the com- 
mitment of public and private funds of 
separate nations and their citizens. 
Concurrently there must be the establish- 
ment of a recognized and respected en- 
forcement structure of judicial adminis- 
tration to assure such rights protection. 
Let us put it in the particular. Sup- 
posing some enterprising group of Amer- 
icans with or without Government sup- 
port discovered an ocean floor in the 
international waters between Hawaii 
and Tahiti surprisingly rich in nodule 
deposits of potassium, nickle, and co- 
balt. Assume that they had in hand 
plans for equipment to mine and process 
such findings at a very promising finan- 
cial gain. How would they describe the 
boundaries of their potential claim? 
With whom would they file it? To 
whom could they appeal if others from 
a variety of nations should “jump their 
claim?” Before the investment in 
equipment, materials, and labor required 
in the extraction would be feasible, an- 
swers to these and other questions would 
have to be forthcoming. 

Supposing some nation or a group of 
its citizens discovered a spawning 
grounds of a new specie of fish surpris- 
ingly palatable to most tastes. Assume 
that they developed scientific and prac- 
tical information on how to improve this 
specie of fish, reduce its competitors, in- 
crease greatly its numbers so as to pro- 
ject a substantial harvest after such de- 
velopment. What special rights if any 
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would be created? Could a gigantic fish 
farm be created within describable 
boundaries? What would happen if the 
fish ranged beyond set limits. Could the 
species be described in a manner to pro- 
vide a “brand” for the sea? 

Even in the broader aspects of ocean- 
ography there may be legal problems, If 
certain relationship between ocean cur- 
rents, clouds, and winds exist, and our 
science at this point strongly suggests 
such relationship is inescapable, then 
suppose some nation or a group of its 
citizens determine that by inducing art- 
ificial changes in surface temperatures 
by some pumping method, new infiu- 
ences in cloud formation and wind direc- 
tions could be induced causing new rain 
patterns in areas they desire to change 
from arid toa more humid climate. Now 
what are the legal rights, if any, to see 
that some other nation or some other 
groups do not engage in activities which 
seriously interfere with the new situa- 
tion? More importantly what liability, 
if any, incurs if side effects from this new 
phenomenon are adverse in other areas 
or to other interests? 

Mr. Speaker, what I am attempting 
here to demonstrate is that any realistic 
move into the great promise that lies in 
exploring and exploiting the potentials 
of the Oceans of the World must be ac- 
complished by effort toward the anticipa- 
tion of legal problems international in 
nature. These will require formulation 
of legal rules, laws, procedures, admin- 
istration; courts and decisions such as 
maintain order in the affairs of men in 
every nation where investment of human 
resources is encouraged and where the 
blessings of industry and commerce are 
justly distributed. 

The United States should be exerting 
leadership in all the’ organizations to 
which she is a member for developing the 
constructive inquiry into this field. 
Some of our great law schools should 
be urged to devote some of their talent 
and energy to exposing problem areas 
and suggesting possible alternative solu- 
tions that can be urged in world forums. 
In this work there should be an early 
and meaningful wedding of disciplines so 
that communication is constant between 
the legal minds, the scientific minds, and 
the governmental minds to the end that 
whatever leadership we exert its quality 
will be apparent to all who share our 
concern and knowledge. 


J.F.K.: Upon Arrival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 
e 3 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 
Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period since November 22, 1964, many 


beautiful and inspiring words have been 
written in memory of our late President, 
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John F. Kennedy. One of the most mov- 
ing of the poems written was by Mrs. 
Pat Baxter, of Great Bend, Kans. I 
commend her words to my colleagues: 


JFE. UPON ARRIVAL 


A group stood at the gateway 
And smiled their welcome, warm, 
As a tall young man epproached them 
With an angel on each arm. 


The young man neared the entrance; 
He looked among the crowd 

And recognized his brother Joe. 
They embraced and wept aloud. 


Then some celestial being 
Placed within his arms a child; 
And he stood transfixed in glory 
As on its face he smiled. 


The others there stepped forward; 
And he took their hand and spoke. 

From history's past, the great arrived 
In resplendent robe and cloak. 


He takes his place of honor; 
With us the pain remains 

Indelibly inscribed on all. 
Our loss is heaven's gain. 


Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pitts- 
burgh Report of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, over 
the last several months there has been 
considerable publicity given to the urban 
renewal program. In some instances not 
all of this publicity has been favorable. 
As a matter of fact, we have heard some 
comments lately on the adverse effect of 
urban renewal on employment. 

I do not know the source of this infor- 
mation, but I do know one community— 
that of my hometown, Pittsburgh— 
where just the opposite is the truth, and 
I have a strong feeling that the situation 
in Pittsburgh is really indicative of the 
true situation in locality after locality. 

In its January 1964 “Report of Prog- 
Tess,” the Urban Redevelopment Author- 
ity of Pittsburgh has some interesting 
comments on the positive effects of urban 
renewal on employment opportunities. 
The report states: 

On the basis of funds already spent and 
Projected for expenditure in the 15 projects 
now in the Pittsburgh renewal program, as- 
Suming a 20-year life span for that program 
in total, the direct urban renewal payroll in 
Pittsburgh averages out to about $17 million 
Per year, or the equivalent of about 2,500 
jobs. This does not include additional pay- 
rolls indirectly resulting from manufacture 
and delivery of materials and supplies for 
local renewal projects. 


The following extract entitled “Effect 
on Employment Opportunities” is taken 
from the Pittsburgh Redevelopment Au- 
thority “Report of Progress”: 

EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Urban renewal's key objective is to elimi- 
nate blight. In so doing, it also eliminates 
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uneconomic use of valuable city land. By 
expanding the usefulness of city land, urban 
renewal invites new business investment in 
the community, and provides new opportu- 
nities for growth in education, health care, 
culture, recreation, housing, and other urban 
enterprise. 

By providing sufficient land to such enter- 
prise in a dense city area with an acute 
shortage of buildable sites, urban renewal 
provides difficult-to-obtain space for develop- 
ment of job and career opportunities, 

Over the past 14 years, Pittsburgh’s urban 
renewal program has worked in that manner 
for industrial plants, business firms and in- 
stitutions, enabling them to expand facili- 
tles and thus protect jobs as well as create 
new ones. 

One example is the redevelopment project 
which permitted the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. to build $80 million worth of new 
open hearth furnaces at its South Side plant. 
On completion in 1951, this expansion di- 
rectly resulted in about 225 new jobs. More 
importantly, without the opportunity to ex- 
pand at the South Side location, Jones & 
Laughlin may have been forced to curtail 
operations there, in favor of another location, 
and thousands of manufacturing jobs would 
have been lost to the city. — 

Another example is Gateway Center, a 23- 
acre area in which some 20,000 persons will 
be employed by mid-1964, compared with 


fewer than 4,000 prior to 1949. Many of the 


20,000 jobs are new jobs which resulted from 
expansion of office headquarters. Most are 
jobs which previously existed elsewhere in 
Pittsburgh but might have been transferred 
to another city if Gateway Center had not 
come about. 

Ultimately concentrated in the Chateau 
Street West industrial district will be sev- 
eral thousand jobs which otherwise might 
have been taken out of the city by concerns 
seeking locations in which to build expanded 
modern facilities, 

Aside from creating space for employment, 
the urban renewal program is stimulating 
new employment in the service fields—jobs 
for specialized workers necessary to service 
new buildings, hotels, parking garages, and 
other uses in renewal areas. This type of 
increasing employment helps to offset em- 
ployment losses in manufacturing and other 
fields. 

About 1,900 persons—hotel workers, park- 
ing attendants, maintenance workers, jani- 
tors, gardeners, elevator operators, restau- 
rant workers, etc—are needed to service 
Gateway Center. Activities at and around 
the Civic Arena, including parking lots, ac- 
count for some 200 full-time and part-time 
jobs. Chatham Motor Hotel, soon to be 
built, expects to employ some 1,100 persons. 
Allegheny Center will require an unestimated 
number of persons o service areas, 
new stores and residences, considerably more 
than were employed in a service capacity 
prior to clearance of the old business core. 

Such are the employment opportunities 
which follow urban renewal. In addition, 
the urban renewal process itself contributes 
directly to wages, salaries and fees for those 
employed in the engineering, real estate, 
demolition, architectural, planning, con- 
struction, and other action phases of renewal 

g- 

On the basis of funds already spent and 
projected for expenditure in the 15 projects 
now in the Pittsburgh renewal program, 88- 
suming a 20-year life span for that program 
in total, the direct urban renewal payroll in 
Pittsburgh averages out to about $17 mil- 


and delivery of materials and supplies for 
local renewal projects. 
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Look Who’s Subverted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinued complications within the Com- 
munist colonial empire are, of course, 
being reported to us and analyzed. We 
can clearly see the complications which 
world communism faces in attempting 
to suppress nationalistic aspirations of 
various captive nations. 

The Chicago Daily News had a prac- 
tical and timely editorial in its Tuesday, 
April 7, edition, analyzing Premier Khru- 
shchev’s latest contribution to the Com- 
munist international debate. It is well 
for us to ponder the wisdom of subsidiz- 
ing communism at a time when its world 
empire shows signs of internal disrup- 
tion. 

The editorial follows; 

Loox Who's SUBVERTED 

The speaker was pretty mad. His arms 
waved and his voice rose in pitch: His 
enemies in another country, he said, were 
trying “to incite the people against me.“ 

The situation he described is older than 
the current word for it—subversion. And in 
recent years the techniques of subversion 
have been refined to an art by Communists 
operating all over the world. The high 
priesthood of the art has its headquarters 
in Moscow. 

But who was this crying “foul” because the 
neighbors were making propaganda against 
him? None other than Nikita Khrushchev, 
the boss of all the Russians. The Red 
Chinese, his onetime bosom buddies, are 
blasting at him with both barrels, telling 
anyone who will listen that Khrushchey has 
strayed from the true faith and become soft 
on capitalism. Their most recent attack 
included a direct appeal to the Soviet Com- 
munist Party to throw Khrushchey out. 

There is more to this, of course, than a 
classic case of chickens coming home to 
roost. The rift in the Communist ranks is 
deep and wide, and Khrushchey'’s trip to 
Hungary illustrates the seriousness with 
which he regards the problem. He is cam- 
paigning as hard as he can to retain the 
support of the European satellites in the 
showdown still to come. 

The outburst in a speech at Miskolc, Hun- 
gary, indicates that the campaign at home 
will be a tough one, too. Further evidence 
lies in the ouster from the party of the old- 
line Bolsheviks, Molotov, Malenkov, and 
Kaganovich. Apparently it is no longer suf- 
ficient to keep them on the sidelines; they 
must be relegated to the limbo of the non- 
party masses, deprived of any voice whatever 
in the policy discussions of the country 
they once helped Stalin rule. 

Khrushchey’s campaign is built on the 
theme of prosperity. His brand of commu- 
nism, he has been saying over and over, 
brings peace and higher living standards 
(despite such temporary setbacks as the 
wheat crop failure), whereas following the 
Chinese dogma would mean war and hard- 
ship. 

The theme has a familiar ring, especially 
in the United States in an election year. 
There have been other familiar notes in 
the recent Russian pattern of development, 
and the Chinese charge that Khrushchev 
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has been borrowing capitalist techniques has 
at least a slight basis in truth. 

We foresee no abrupt Russian conversion 
to capitalism or anything like it. But the 
change that is occurring because of Russia's 
movement up the economic ladder is fasci- 
nating to watch. And when Russia’s leader 
begins complaining that the envious neigh- 
bors are trying to do him in because his 
country is prosperous, we can almost say 
welcome to the club. 


A Challenge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee are 
numerous resolutions for constitutional 
amendments relating to nondenomina- 
tional prayer in public schools. It is well 
for us to review some of the develop- 
ments that have stemmed from the Su- 
preme Court ruling against prayer in 
public schools. 

The Suburban Life of La Grange, III., 
in an editorial Thursday, March 26, dis- 
cussed a development in one of Cook 
County’s suburban high schools that 
merits our thoughtful review. 

The editorial follows: 


A CHALLENGE? 


Ramifications which have arisen from the 
Supreme Court's ruling against prayer in 
the public schools, based on the church- 
state separation provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, appear to have gone far beyond what 
was intended. 

A case in point is the cancellation of an 
Easter program at Riverside-Brookfield High 
School, It was to be presented by the Hi-¥ 
group, an tion of students affiliated 
with the Young Men's Christian Association, 

Last year’s presentation was toned down 
in its religious aspects. This year the stu- 
dents felt that if the program could not 
have a religious theme they would not care 
to stage it. So the traditional program 


This is no criticism of the high school or 
its officials. Similar programs have been can- 
celed elsewhere. 

Obviously a fear has arisen throughout 
the country regarding religious programs and 
displays in schools and public buildings and 
on public grounds, a fear that the law will 
be abridged and that personal liberties will be 
violated. 

But the Supreme Court decision was based 
on a specific: prayer in the classrooms. There 
was said, nor contested, regarding 
dramas or exhibits with religious themes. 

There is only one way to tell the Christ- 
mas, Easter, or Passover stories. Prior to the 
High Court's ruling such programs were, in 
the main, welcomed and enjoyed. It’s a dif- 
ferent situation now. 

It's hard to see where liberties are being 
j in religious presentations with 
optional attendance in schools or public 
buildings. 

Such presentations, be they Christian, 
Jewish, Buddhist, Hindu, or what have you, 
in themselves can be instructive without 
being propaganda. 

The Supreme Court itself may be surprised 
by the ways in which its decree has been 
interpreted. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


— — 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
some heroes are accidents. of history. 
Through a quirk of circumstance not 
of their own doing, they happen to be 
in the right place at the right time and 
do the right thing. 

But there is.another brand of hero, 
the sort of hero typified by General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur whose 
death we mourn today. 

Time after time and on occasion after 
occasion, General MacArthur deliber- 
ately placed himself in the path of his- 
tory and dared it to run him down. 

I don't think General MacArthur ever 
played it safe in his life. 

He never compromised principle for 
expediency. 

He lived the life he wanted to live, and 
he lived it to the fullest. 

His dedication to his Nation will be 
remembered as long as there is a United 
States. 

Words came easily to General Mac- 
Arthur, because he believed fervently 
in what he said, and he lived what he 
believed. 

His speech before the Corps of Cadets 
at West Point on May 12, 1962, deserves 
to be remembered forever. It was de- 
livered without notes, from the heart. 

In speaking of the motto of the U.S. 
Military Academy, “Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try,” he said: 

Unbellevers will say they are but words, 
but a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. 

But these are some of the things they 
build. They build your basic character. 
They mold you for your future roles as the 
custodians of the Nation's defense. They 
make you strong enough to know when you 
are weak, and brave enough to face your- 
self when you are afraid. 

They teach you to be proud and unbend- 
ing in honest failure, but humble and gentle 
in success; not to substitute words for ac- 
tion; not to seek the path of comfort, but 
to face the stress and spur of difficulty and 
challenge; to learn to stand up in the storm, 
but to have compassion on those who fail; 
to master yourself before you seek to master 
others; to have a heart that is clean, a goal 
that is high; to learn to laugh; yet never 
forget how to weep; to reach into the future, 
yet never neglect the past; to be serious, yet 
never take yourself too seriously; to be mod- 
est so that you will remember the simplicity 
of true greatness; the open mind of true 
wisdom, the meekness of true strength. 


What more can I say, what more can 
anyone say about this man who was 
born to heroism, lived life nobly and died 
with dignity and honor. 

If each of us in this Chamber today 
could have done one of his deeds, each 
of us would be a hero. 

We will never forget General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, either here 
in the United States, in the Phillipines 
or in Japan. 

He was a magnificent soldier, a mag- 
nanimous victor and a matchless man. 
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more men like Kim in the future. 


The Civil Rights Bill: What It Would and 
Would Not Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, recently 
two articles by the very responsible and 
highly respected columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, have come to my attention. 
I believe these articles go a long way 
toward explaining exactly what the civil 
rights bill now before Congress would 
and would not do if enacted. At this 
time, Mr. Speaker, I include these arti- 
cles in the Record for the interest of 
those who may have missed them: 
OsJectives OUTLINED: RicHTs B's CoN- 

TENTS CLARIFIED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Very few of the Senate opponents of the 
ciyll righte bill openly attack its objectives. 
They argue against it on two other grounds— 
that Congress is trying to do by law what 
can be done only by education and that the 
bill goes much too far in giving the Federal 
Government power to interfere in State 
affairs. 

These arguments may be advanced quite 
sincerely, but it is evident from the debate 
thus far that they rest on a misstatement or 
misunderstanding of what the civil rights 
bill contains. 

To assess the validity of these arguments 
It is Important to know what the bill does 
not attempt to do as well as what it does. 

According to the mall which many Senators 
are receiving, public opinion is particularly 
stirred by provisions which people believe 
are in the bill but which either were never 
there or were removed by the House, 

Here are the facts: 

Question. Does the bill interfere with the 
right of a homeowner to sell or lease his 
house? 

Answer. It does not deal with housing at 
all, It doesn’t touch the subject. There is 
no change in existing Federal regulations. 

Question. Doesn't the bill try to create 
greater balance in public school integration? 
Doesn't it do this by permitting the Federal 
Government to finance or to compel the 
compulsory transport of schoolchildren out 
of their own neighborhood to where schools 
are racially imbalanced? : 

Answer. No. Not only is there no such 
provision in the bill, but the House of Rep- 
tesentatives wrote in a clause specifically 
stating that nothing in the law should give 
the Federal Government the power to do any 
such thing. 

Question, Does the bill propose to dictate 
the membership policies of private organi- 
zations, clubs, and fraternities? 

Answer. They are exempted. 

Question. Does the bill tell restaurants 
and other public accommodation owners 
what customers they must serve? 

Answer. Hotels, theaters, restaurants, etc., 
affecting interstate commerce must treat all 
customers alike—no discrimination because 
of race. They can refuse to serve any cus- 
tomer, say, who is improperly dressed or is 
unruly but not because of his color. Small 
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roominghouses where the owner lives are 
exempted. 

Question. Does the bill give the Federal 
Government power to assume control of the 
curriculum content in the public schools 
and to hire and fire teachers? 

Answer. It deals only with official discrimi- 
nation in the assignment of pupils to pub- 
lic schools, If a pupil is assigned to a school 
Only on the basis of race, it only then gives 
the Department of Justice the right to bring 
Suit to stop it. Even then the decision is 
Made by the courts, not by the executive 
branch of the Government. The bill has 
nothing to do with the curriculum used in 
the schools or with hiring or firing teachers. 

Question. Doesn't the pending civil rights 
bill take from the States their long-held right 
to establish qualifications for voters and in- 
Vest this power in the Federal Government? 

Answer. This is another misapprehension. 
The bill recognizes that qualifications of 
voters under the Constitution are fixed by 
the respective States. All the bill does is to 
Strengthen the hand of the Federal Govern- 
Ment in seeing that the qualifications for 
voting are administered without discrimina- 
tion, that they are administered equally for 
all citizens. This is a constitutional re- 
qutrement— equal protection of the law,“ 

then only in voting for Federal! office. 

Probably the greatest misunderstanding 
about the civil rights bill is that it proposes 
to legislate racial equality, that the proposed 
law rests, as one Senator said, on the false 
Premise of “the absolute equality among 
men.” 

This is not true. The bill does not try to 
legislate racial equality. It seeks to 
Strengthen equality of opportunity for all 
Citizens regardiess of race. The principle 
Underlying the bill is not equality of race or 
absolute equality among men, but equality 
in citizenship—equal right to vote, to job 
Opportunities, to attend the public schools 
for which all pay, and equal access to public 
Places. 

THE REAL Issvze 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The balance of political forces in the Sen- 

r favors ultimate passage of the civil rights 


The consensus in Washington is that this 
balance will continue secure on three con- 
ditions: 

If public opinion can be kept focused on 
the moral duty to promote not racial equal- 
ity, but equality of citizenship. 

“ If the Democratio-Republican coalition, 

Which brought the legislation safely through 

— House, is carefully nurtured by both 
es. 

If the civil rights pressure groups do not 
alienate needed Republican Senators by giv- 
ing Upservice to Republican support and 
Simultaneously making it clear that these 
Republicans can expect no backing in the 
elections. 

The real issue: The clearest statement of 
What is not the real issue has come from 
Senator Heaman TALMADGE, Democrat, of 
Georgia. He said in the Senate a few days 
ago: 


“There may be a key to the achievement 
Of absolute equality among men, but we do 
not hold it. It does not lie in anything Con- 
gress or any other legislative body will do 
not now, not ever.“ 

He's right, but it has nothing to-do with 
the civil rights bill. 

There is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States that says that the rights of 
Citizens and equal protection under the law 
Test upon “equality among men.” 

There is nothing in the unanimous Su- 
Preme Court decision suggesting that deseg- 
regation of the public schools reste upon 
“equality among men.“ 

There is nothing In the pending civil rights 
bill that proposes to legislate the unlegisla- 
table—equality among men. 
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The issue is not racial equality; the issue 
is equality of citizenship, equal right to the 
ballot, equality of opportunity and individual 
dignity. 

Let the goal of equality among men be 
competitive. One measure of that equality, 
or lack of it, will be how well these precious 
rights are used and made secure for all. 

The party coalition—the work and the 
votes of Democrats and Republicans to- 
gether—were essential to carry the civil rights 
bill well on the road to enactment. The 
leadership of President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson was indispensable. The votes 
of Republican Congressmen were indispen- 
sable. An enactable bill would never have 
emerged from the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee were it not for the rescue work of the 
Republican minority. On the final vote in 
the House the strong civil rights package 
won the support of three-fifths of the Demo- 
crats and four-fifths of the Republicans. 

The maintenance of this coalition is cru- 
cial in the Senate. 

Dangers to the coalition: On this point the 
National Committees for an Effective Con- 
gress, a stout arm of the civil rights cause, 
issues a timely warning in its latest report. 

“It is especially important,” it says, “that 
the national Negro leadership recognize and 
find some way to cope with the purely po- 
litical distrust in which they are held by 
some Republicans. Too often they are re- 
garded as shills for the Democratic Party. 

“Republicans complain that the typical 
civil rights organizational attitude is that 
‘Lf there's a bad Democrat, we'll oppose him 
in the primary—and if there is a bad Repub- 
lican, we'll oppose him in the general elec- 
tion. ” 

The civil rights pressure groups imperil 
this vital Democratic-Republican coalition 
by giying their support only to their Demo- 
cratic allies. 


United Space Efforts Bring Man Closer to 
the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege to personally witness 
the successful shot at Cape Kennedy on 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964, which marked 
the first actual test in our Gemini pro- 
gram. Gemini is a bridge between the 
Mercury program which was completed 
May 16, 1963, with the 22 orbital flight 
of Astronaut Gordon L. Cooper and the 
Apollo Manned Lunar Landing mission 
scheduled in this decade. 

The Gemini capsule, built by the Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. is a two-man 
spacecraft capable of earth orbital flight 
of as long as 2 weeks. Also, it will 
be used in the development of space 
rendezvous and docking techniques. 
Yesterday’s flight designated Gemini- 
Titan I—GT-I—is a test of the Titan II 
launch vehicle system, as well as Gemini 
spacecraft structural integrity and 
spacecraft launch vehicle compatability. 
The spacecraft was equipped with in- 
strumentation, communication, elec- 
trical and coolant systems. This space- 
ee RNA ee 
weeks. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a significant step 
forward in our space program, and I 
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congratulate those who have been direct - 
ly concerned with this particular phase. 


General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today. we, as Members of the Congress of 
the United States, on behalf of the Na- 
tion we serve and represent, have sought 
to pay our final respects to truly one of 
the greatest figures this country has 
been fortunate enough to have known, 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The long shadow of this most 
singular statesman and warrior casts its 
spell deep into our past and over some 
of this Nation’s most heroic and finest 
hours. In honoring him the Nation 
honors itself, for the immortality of 
MacArthur, disclosed in his words and 
deeds, cloaks both him and the country- 
men he served and led. The storied life 
of General MacArthur transcends and 
numbs the sting of death. We feel less 
a sense of loss than a sense of gratitude 
for a life fulfilled, for the greatness 
which we have known and from which 
we have so benefited. I know that the 
people of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan would not wish to have 
their thoughts and feeling of deep ap- 
preciation and respect left unspoken on 
this occasion and, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert as part of the Recorp of this day 
two expressions of that sentiment as 
they appear in editorials in the Monday, 
April 6, editions of the State Journal, of 
Lansing, and the Flint Journal, of Flint, 
Mich. The editorials follow: 

From the State Journal, Apr. 6, 1964] 
GENERAL MACARTHUR's MEMORY WILL Livz ON 

Americans are united in mourning the 
passing of one of their most illustrious and 
devoted countrymen—General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The grand old soldier and patriot has 
joined the honored ranks of the Nation's 
heroic dead—ranks that include both the de- 
parted military leaders and those they had 
led into battle in defense of freedom. 

What the rigors of a score of military 
campaigns, the enemy shells on a dozen bat- 
tlefields and the demands of three wars 
failed to do, the ever-moving hand of time 
has accomplished. 

General MacArthur's death is mourned not 
only by Americans but by millions of people 
in other lands who still are free because of 
the military victories which he helped so 
much to win. 

The hero of the war in the Pacific had al- 
ready completed 38 years of distinguished 
service in the Army before his name became 
a source of inspiration to his countrymen 
after the Japanese invasion of the Philip- 
pines. 

Graduated from West Point with highest 
academic honors in 1903, he took part, as a 
captain, in the Veracruz expedition of 1914. 
In World War I, although a brigadier gen- 
eral, he saw personal action in the bloody 
St. Mihlel and Meuse-Argonne ofensives, 
among others, and was wounded twice. 
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By the time the war clouds were gathering 
again in the 1930's, he had served as superin- 
tendent of West Point and commander of 
the. Army’s Philippines Department and had 
reached the top of the military ladder as 
Chief of Staff. 

Then came World War I. and as if he had 
not lived and done enough to fill the lives of 
a number of men, MacArthur's contribution 
to history was far from ended with the sign- 
ing of the peace. It is to MacArthur, who 
as occupation commander virtually wrote 
the postwar Japanese constitution himself, 
that the Japanese owe their present democ- 
racy and the spectular release of their native 
energies from the bondage of totalitarianism. 

Brilliant and wise administrator that he 
Was, however, MacArthur was foremost a 
warrior, and a victory as startling as any in 
American military history was to be his with 
the landing at Inchon during the Korean 
war, His subsequent removal by President 
Truman served only to increase his stature 
in the eyes of many Americans. 

At last came the long-delayed triumphant 
return to his homeland, the parades and 
accolades, all capped by his moving speech 
before Congress. His retirement from public 
life was but the beginning of a new career 
as a corporation board chairman. 

One of the greatest soldier-patriots in all 
of America’s history is dead at 84. 

Old soldiers, like all other mortals, die. 
But the memory of the great general with 
the gold-braid insignia on his cap, his corn- 
cob pipe and his battle cry of “T shall return“ 
will never fade from the minds and hearts 
of his countrymen. 

From the Flint (Mich.) Journal. 
Apr. 6, 1964] 


In Over OPINION: ONE oF NATION'S NOBLEST 
PUBLIC SERVANTS “FADES AWAY” 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
has answered his fina? rollcall. 

A grateful nation has lost one of the most 
colorful and noblest public servants in its 
history, and the entire free world a military 
leader and champion who fought and won 
9 major battle with which he was con- 


tedly one of the most brilliant war 
leaders of all time, General MacArthur came 
to be better known after his retirement 
as a master of phraseology. As such, he came 
to be looked upon by many of the present 
generation as profoundly Victorian: Con- 
temporaries often charged him with being 
melodramatic and theatrical. This he may 
have been. But the true fact of his greatness 
was that he firmly believed in the funda- 
mental truths he expressed with such elo- 
quence. 

His deep sincerity combined with his ex- 
tensive knowledge and remarkable military 
skill made him truly a patriot. Much of 
what has been called the MacArthur pres- 
ence—and there actually was such a 
thing—was experienced only in personal con- 
tact with this inspirational leader. 
millions of others, he spoke words which 
will be long remembered. 

His famous “Soldier's Farewell" speech, 
delivered May 12, 1962, to the cadets at West 
Point, included these words: 

“His name and fame are the birthright of 
every American citizen. In his youth and 
strength, his love and loyalty he gave—all 
that mortality can give. He needs no eulogy 
from me or from any other man. He has 
written his own history and written it in red 
on his enemy's breast. But when I think 
of his patience under adversity, of his cour- 
age under fire, and of his modesty in victory, 
I am filled with an emotion of admiration 
I cannot put into words. 

“He belongs to history as furnishing one 
of the greatest examples of successful pa- 
triotism; he belong to posterity as the in- 
structor of future generations in the princl- 


But for 
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pies of liberty and freedom; he belongs to 
the present, to us, by his virtues and by his 
achievements. 

“In 20 campaigns, on a hundred battle- 
fields, around a thousand campfires, I have 
witnessed that enduring fortitude, that pa- 
triotic self-abnegation, and that invincible 
determination which have carved his statue 
in the hearts of his people. From one end 
of the world to the other he has drained deep 
the chalice of courage,” 

He was speaking of the American fighting 
man. But his tribute also aptly applies to 
one who led and inspired those American 
fighting men to victory in three major wars— 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur. 

He led a full life, one of dedicated service 
to his country. And now this old soldier“ 
has won his final victory. He has returned. 


Physical Fitness Leaders Are Honored 


Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon a highly successful first an- 
nual Physical Fitness Leadership Awards 
program was held here in Washington. 

Under the sponsorship of the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Standard Packaging Corp., 12 outstand- 
ing men were honored for their contribu- 
tions to the Nation's physical fitness pos- 
ture. 

Of these 12 physical fitness leaders, 3 
were singled out for distinguished serv- 
ice and were presented $1,000 cash prizes 
each. 

Alph Stanphill, a close personal friend 
and a neighbor in my hometown of 
Muskogee, Okla., was selected as one of 
the three for special recognition and was 
presented his award by Stan Musial, the 
former baseball great and presently con- 
sultant to the President's Council on 
Physical Fitness. 

My sincere congratulations are ex- 
tended to Alph Stanphill for this richly 
deserved recognition. 

Alph was the guiding light, the genial 
and hard-working director and coordi- 
nator of the pilot physical fitness pro- 
gram at Muskogee. His enthusiastic 
leadership made the Muskogee project 
the national model for the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness. 

We in Oklahoma have long admired 
Alph Stanphill for making Muskogee the 
“physical fitness capital of the Nation.” 
We are proud that his efforts as one of 
America’s foremost fitness educators 
were recognized today. 

I also congratulate the other special 
awards winners—Prof. Bill Bowerman of 
Eugene, Oreg., and Mr. Frank Manley of 
Flint, Mich. 

The junior chamber of commerce and 
Standard Packaging Corp. also deserve 
a special vote of gratitude for sponsor- 
ing the physical fitness leadership 
awards. Through this Jaycee-Stan-Pak 
program, an important boost has been 
given to strengthening our Nation's 
physical and moral fitness. 


April 8 
Environmental Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous growth of our population 
and the increasing complications which 
accompany population growth make it 
absolutely imperative that we learn more 
about the factors which are affecting our 
health. 

Daily our cities and communities are 
becoming more congested, forcing peo- 
ple to live under less desirable health 
circumstances. The water that we drink 
requires more and more purification to 
make it potable. The air, contaminated 
by exhaust and insecticides sprayed on 
crops as well as in homes, sooner than 
most of us anticipate will need purifica- 
tion before we can be sure it is not dam- 
aging to the health—in some areas, 
this is already necessary. 

In short, our work is cut out for us: 
but we are wasting time. For several 
years now the Congress has had before 
it a request by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
funds for planning the construction of a 
new Federal installation to be known as 
the Environmental Health Center. And 
for several years Congress has turned its 
thumbs down on this project. Again for 
the 1985 fiscal budget, the President has 
asked for these funds and HEW has 
specified that it wants the new facility 
located in the Washington area. I sin- 
cerely hope that Congress this year will 
recognize the urgency of the matter and 
appropriate the funds for starting the 
Environmental Health Center. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the following address delivered 
by Surgeon General Terry on April 1, 
1964, in Cincinnati, Ohio, vividly point- 
ing out the very serious need for an En- 
vironmental Health Center, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 
ENVIRONMENTAL HeaLTH—TuHe Ture Is Now 
(By Luther L. Terry, M.D., Surgeon General, 

Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 

Health. Education, and Welfare, delivered 

at dedication of new wing of Kettering 

Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1, 1964) 

George Bernard Shaw once said, “Science 
is always wrong. It never solves a problem 
without creating 10 more.” 

I don't know whether Shaw actually be- 
ue ved that himself. I am sure that all of us 
here today would have to dispute his premise 
from a purely empirical view. The first sel- 
entist, the man who first picked up a stone 
that fitted his hand and created a tool, had 
begun to solve the fundamental problem of 
man's continued existence on the planet. 
Since that first application of scientific meth- 
od, man has, through sclence, improved his 
lot immeasurably, and none of us would care 
to exchange today’s problems for those that 
man faced a few thousand years ago. 

By our presence here today, however, to 
dedicate this fine new laboratory devoted to 
research in environmental health, we ac- 
knowledge that man’s progress—his science, 
if you will—has created some very real prob- 
lems. They are not, perhaps, in Shaw's ratio 
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of 10 to 1. But they are many and complex, 
and they demand solutions now. 

The problems of environmental health are 
urgent, first of all, because they bear upon 
the most fundamental of all questions—the 
question which faced the first scientist thou- 
sands of years ago—the ability of man to 
survive in the environment in which he 
finds himself. Today, his environment is a 
synthetic one which he himself has largely 
created. 

The last few years have ushered in a new 
era in man's struggle to adjust to the bio- 
community of which he is the dominant 
member, Urbanisation, industrialization, 
and scientific research have brought us face 
to face with a scientific truth which was 
known, intuitively perhaps, even to the an- 
cients. Over 2,000 years ago, Lucretius, the 
Epicurian philosopher, said, “Nature resolves 
everything into its component elements, but 
annihilates nothing“ Ovid put it this way: 
“All things change, nothing perishes.” 

This is the scientific truth which the com- 
munity of men must accept today in ap- 
proaching the problems of air and water pol- 
lution and in devising protection against ra- 
diation, It manifests itself, too, in the mys- 
terious biochemical reactions which take 
place within the human body as we handle 
and use some of the thousands of new prod- 
ucts and processes which are the mark of 
modern industrial life. 

But scientific truth is, after all, the tie 
that looses, even as it binds, the scientist. 
If we apply ourselves to the task, we can 
surely look with some degree of optimism 
upon the ability of man to bring under con- 
trol the environmental hazards which his sci- 
ence has created. The need to move ahead 
rapidly is clear when we recognize what tre- 
mendous issues are at stake. For all his sci- 
ence, man is subject to the same inexorable 
laws of nature that govern all living things. 
While other animals have become extinct 
through centuries of environmental change, 
man haus survived and flourished. We can- 
not, however, postulate for him, or for any 


species, an unlimited capacity for accommo- + 


dation. 

The urgency of our task is heightened by 
the fact that the problems sre multiplying 
so rapidly. Twenty-one years ago, no one in 
Los Angeles had ever complained of smog; 
and control measures were not instituted 
there until 1947. A dozen years ago, San 
Francisco was paying little attention to alr 
pollution; today the San Francisco aren has 
an active control agency. In 1953, New York 
City had its first detected smog “episode”, 
to which some 200 deaths are attributed. 
Washington, D.C., probably the least in- 
dustrialized U.S. city of its size, had its first 
recorded instance of Los Angeles-type smog 
in June 1960; there have been several more. 
One is reminded of the two little boys who 
were comparing their hands. “Mine's dirtier 
than yours,” the first one said proudly. 
“Well,” said the second, “you're a year older.“ 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing at an unprecedented rate. We now 
number more than 190 million, and our pop- 
ulation is expected to increase to about 235 
million by 1975. Urban areas are absorbing 
the increase. We expect that, by 1970, three 
out of four people will be living on only 10 
percent of the land area of the United States. 
Thus, an increasing portion of the waste 
products to the atmosphere will 
be released into relatively small segments of 
the nir mass. 

There is now nearly six times as much 
pollution in our rivers, streams, and lakes 
us 60 years ago. and the amount ts still in- 
creasing. An expanding population in- 
creases the demand for a fresh water supply 
and, at the same time, increases the volume 
of waste, The crowding of people into urban 
centers intensifies the problems of waste dis- 
posal, Application of commercial fertilizers, 
and use of a vast-array of new herbicides and 
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insecticides, contribute to pollution. In- 
creased production of goods increases the 
amount of common organic and inorganic 
industrial wastes. New technologies produce 


new wastes that defy current ability to treat. 


or control them and, in some instances, even 
to detect their presence in water. Sub- 
stances which are harmless in themselves 
react chemically with others to produce nox- 
ious odors and tastes. 

Every year, more than 500 new chemicals 
and chemical compounds are introduced 
into industry, along with countless opera- 
tional innovations. Except with the most 
toxic materials, there is necessarily a time- 
lag between the introduction of a new mate- 
rial or process and the recognition of dele- 
terjous effects. The lag is apt to be greater 
still where the effects are subtle, nonspecific 
deteriorations of general health and ef- 
ficiency. The effect of occupational ex- 
posure is sometimes slow and undramatic, 
and may easily be mistaken for the “normal” 
processes of deterioration which accompany 
aging, for example. 

In contrast to the infectious diseases, we 
have little exact knowledge of what takes 
place within the human body when it in- 
hales, ingests, or comes into physical contact 
with toxic substances in small quantities 
over a long period of time. In our research 
facilities here in Cincinnati, the Public 
Health Service is devoting considerable time 
and effort to basic scientific research into 
these mysterious biochemical responses. 

Possible genetic effects on long-term ex- 
posure to potentially harmful substances can 
only be at, Scientific protection 
against radiation is at the beginning stage 
of deyelopment. The effects of such physical 


forces as heat, cold, and noise are little 


known, and the psychic effects of automation 
and regimentation in our modern industrial 
life are just beginning to be recognized. 

It is in the industrial situation that the 
human organism is first exposed to the ma- 
terials which reach the general population 
as drugs, food additives, synthetics, fuels, 
and a thousand other products. It is the 
worker, too, who first handles the materiais 
which ultimately find their way into the air 
or water os industrial wastes. There is ample 
evidence to suggest that many of the chronic 
diseases—cancer, respiratory ailments, aller- 
gies, heart disease, and others—os well as the 
frankly “occupational diseases“ may have a 
direct relationship to the victim's occupation. 
Moreover, those peculiarly 20th century mal- 
adies related to psychological stress are first 
encountered in the work situation, In a 
very real sense, the field of occupational 
health is in the frontline of man’s struggle 
to control his new environment. 

In 1924, when Dr. Kehoe began his studies 
of leaded gasoline here at the University of 
Cincinnati, occupational and industrial med- 
icine was just out of its infancy. The term 
environmental health” had probably not 
even been coined. Dr. Kehoe’s early studies, 
and the foundation of the Kettering Labora- 
tory which soon followed, were truly a pio- 
neer effort in occupational health. But they 
were something more. They represented 
something uniquely and admirably Ameri- 
can—an enlightened and humane interest on 
the part of industry in protecting its work- 
ers and the public. 

The fact that the work of the Kettering 
Laboratory, until very recent years, was spon- 
sored and supported exclusively by the in- 
dustrial community makes this research 
plant a monument not only to Dr. Kehoe’s 
vision and scientific acumen, but also to the 
responsible enlightenment of American in- 
dustry. That the laboratory has been free 
to conduct its investigations and publish its 
results in a spirit of scientific independence 
and objectivity makes this collaboration be- 
tween science and business erpecially note- 
worthy, 

We need more of this collaboration in our 
national effort to solve environmental health 
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problems. Certainly the Federal Government 
has an important role to play—in stimulat- 
ing the efforts of all groups, in seeking ways 
to utilize all the resources of States, commu- 
nities, universities, and industry. But indus- 
try itself is the primary laboratory for envi- 
ronmental health research. I hope that the 
pattern of industrial and scientific collabora- 
tion which has been set here at the University 
of Cincinnati will continue to spread. 

I ocr my congratulations to the univer- 
sity, to Dr. Kehoe and his staff, to the city of 
Cincinnati, and to the leaders of business and 
industry, who have supported the research 
done here. Together they have made an in- 
comparable contribution to the health of the 
Nation. 

Speaking for the Public Health Service, I 
must call attention to the remarkable 
brotherhood of science which has bound to- 
gether the Kettering Laboratory and the 
public health research organizations located 
here. In recent years the laboratory has 
performed vital research projects for the 
Public Health Service, as well as other Gov- 
ernment agencies, which have complemented 
our own studies and given us the benefit of 
the special competencies developed here. 

In addition, the cooperation which Dr. 
Kehoe and his entire staff have given to the 
Public Health Service has invigorated and 
inspired our own scientists. Dr. Kehoe's un- 
questioned eminence as a scientist has added 
prestige and luster to the field of environ- 
mental research, and he has given of his 
time and talents unstintingly to serve as a 
consultant and adviser to the Public Health 
Service in the field which he knows so well. 

Here in Cincinnati, our laboratories and 
Kettering have shared scientific knowledge, 
have collaborated in the training of urgently 
needed specialists, and have at all times 
worked together toward the common goal. 
I think I should mention specifically the im- 
measurable sesistance given by your Dr. 
Frank Princit to the Occupational Health 
Facility in setting up current studies of the 
thermal environment in industry. Dr. 
Princt's passing was a tragic loss, not only 
to the laboratory to which he had con- 
tributed so much, but also to his friends 
and scientific colleagues throughout the 
Nation. 

As you know, the Public Health Service 
has for several years urged the establish- 
ment of a new focal point for research, 
training, and control efforts in environ- 
mental health. Ample evidence is on hand 
of the need for a comprehensive and inte- 
grated approach to this complex problem. 
Let me illustrate with one recent dramatic 
example. 

You are acquainted, of course, with the 
mysterious and frightening puzzle posed by 
the death of millions of fish in the Missis- 
sippi River Basin over the last 4 years. 
Now our scientists, working here at the Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center and elsewhere, 
have identified the culprit responsible—in- 
finitesimal traces of chemical pesticides 
draining from farmlands throughout the 
watershed. Except perhaps that the known 
is always less frightening than the unknown, 
there Is little comfort in the solution to the 
mystery. It serves, however, to point up the 
enormity of our problems. 

Furthermore, it illustrates the interde- 
pendence and interrelationship of all facets 
of environmental health, as well as the in- 
timacy of its association with every aspect 
of natural resource management. The fish- 
kill problem has obvious implications for 
land management, agricultural practices, 
and wildlife protection. Since it affects an 
important food source and the livelihood of 
commercial fishermen, it has great potential 
social and economic significance as well. 

‘The need for a unified attack upon such 
problems is a compelling consideration both 
in our recommendation for the creation of 
an Environmental Health Center and in our 
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choice of a location. We believe that the 
Center should be located in the Washington, 
D. C., area, 

The Center, as we see it, will serve as the 
headquarters for an expanded national effort 
In environmental health. As such, it will 
have important coordinating responsibilities, 
both within the Public Health Service and 
with other Federal agencies and with profes- 
sional and voluntary organizations as well. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Service now 


operates a number of field installations and 


laboratories devoted to various facets of the 
environmental health problem. Our prin- 
cipal laboratory facility, of course, is here in 
Cincinnati. In addition, however, there are 
radiological health laboratories in four 
States, which serve different regions of the 
country. We administer 14 comprehensive, 
enforcement, or special project water lab- 
oratories in as many States scattered 
throughout the country. Shellfish sanita- 
tion research centers are in operation along 
the New England coast, the Pacific North- 
west, and the gulf coast. We have three oc- 
cupational health laboratories—here in 
Cincinnati, in West Virginia, and in Utah. 
And the Arctic Health Research Center in 
Anchorage conducts environmental and 
other studies related to cold climates. Sev- 
eral additional water pollution control and 
shellfish laboratories have been authorized 
and are now being planned. 

In addition, we coordinate the National 
Air Sampling Network which now includes 
260 individual air sampling stations, located 
in urban and rural areas in every State, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

It has been estimated that we have formal 
or informal relationships in the environ- 
mental health field with some three dozen 
different Federal agencies or their compo- 
nents, most of which are located in the 
Washington, D.C., area. Proximity of the 
proposed Center to these agencies will facili- 
tate frequent interchange of resources and 
skills, and will tend to minimize costly over- 
lapping or duplication of efforts. 

I should point out, too, that many rela- 
tionships are informal, involving contacts 
among professional workers in related sci- 
entific disciplines or among offices having 
similar functions. It is difficult to measure 
the total effect of these interrelationships, 
but undoubtedly they play a fundamental 
role in the development and progress of Gov- 
ernment research and control operations. 
The same type of relationship exists with a 
number of professional organizations and 
societies which have their headquarters or 
principal offices in Washington. 

Coordination, national direction of a na- 
tional program, relationships with other 
groups and agencies—all these factors ne- 
cessitate the location of the Environmental 
Health Center in the Washington, D.C., area. 

When the new facility becomes a reality, 
some changes in emphasis will necessarily 
take place in our research activities in Cin- 
cinnatl But changes in emphasis will not 
mean curtailment of activity. On the con- 
trary, I look forward to continued produc- 
tive, significant, and expanded work in the 
Taft Center. Environmental research, like 
biomedical research in general, will need 
many sources of specialized skills and re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly the Taft Center 
shall continue to play an important role in 
the Nation's health picture. 

We in the Public Health Service, therefore, 
look forward to a continuation of that close 


has strengthened and reinforced both. I 
am gratified that the Public Health Service, 
through its grant program, has been able to 
play a part in the construction of this new 
wing. I know that with its new and ex- 
panded facilities, Kettering’s future contri- 
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butions to environmental health research 
will be greater than ever. 

You of the Kettering Laboratory who are 
deyoting your lives to this research know 
how fundamental your work is to man’s con- 
tinued progress. In man’s struggle to mas- 
ter his environment, nature has provided 
both the adversary and the weapons, and to 
this extent the struggle may be regarded as 
that part of his aspiration which is mate- 
Tialistic. His material purpose, however, has 
never been far removed from his philosophic, 
artistic, and spiritual strivings. 

All are inspired by the longing of the hu- 
man spirit to be free and ennoble itself so 
that man may live in harmony with the very 
forces of creation with which he is seemingly 
at war. We are in danger, on the one hand, 
of creating an incredible disharmony in na- 
ture which will ultimately degrade and en- 
slave us. Or we can create an environment 
which can enrich our lives, our society, and 
our individual well-being. It is for our gen- 
eration to decide. We must make that criti- 
eal decision now. 


New CAB Transatlantic Mail Policy: 
All Wet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


5 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with interest and pride the growth 
and achievements of the U.S.-flag air- 
lines. However, recently I have noted 
with concern the controversy involving 
the Post Office and Defense Depart- 
ments’ disagreement with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board over the award of trans- 
atlantic mail contracts. It appears that 
the CAB is revising the standards by 
which these contracts are awarded and 
showing extreme favoritism to the all- 
cargo carriers, specifically Seaboard 
World Airlines, all with little regard 
for the combination passenger-cargo 
carriers. 

We can only speculate as to why our 
pioneering combination carriers are 
being discriminated against—as evi- 
denced by recent CAB proposals favoring 
the all-cargo airlines. Hopefully the 
Civil Aeronautics Board can provide a 
reasonable explanation as to why mail 
contracts should be awarded on a prefer- 
ential rather than quality of service 
basis. 

Leslie Gould, financial editor of the 
New York Journal-American, has written 
a factual and stirring account of this 


situation as it now exists, and under - 


unanimous consent, I include his article 
of Thursday, March 26, in the Appendix 
of the Recor: 
New CAB TRANSATLANTIC MAIL POLICY : 
ALL WET 

The CAB Is pressuring the Post Office and 
the Defense Department to award trans- 
atlantic mall contracts on a preferential in- 
stead of service basis. 

What in effect CAB Chairman Alan Boyd 
is proposing is a handout for an all-cargo 
carrier at the expense of the two combina- 
tion—passenger and cargo—lines, 
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The two airlines which the CAB proposes 
to penalize for being successful are Pan 
American and TWA. The all-cargo carrier 
which the Federal agency wishes to benefit 
is Seaboard World Airlines. 

The CAB tells the Post Office Department 
it is in the national interest for Seaboard 
to be given a larger share of the transatlan- 
tic airmail it is currently receiving. The 
CAB cites the stated Federal policy of en- 
couraging the use of modern aircraft for 
military purposes. 

Nothing is said about the primary con- 
cern of the Post Office under the law—the 
quality of service. 

‘The CAB offers the Post Office Department 
a new yardstick to measure transatlantic 
service and thus revise its allocations of mail. 
The CAB proposes mall contracts to be di- 
vided according to the number of all-cargo 
flights of the three airlines involved, but ig- 
noring the more frequent combination pas- 
senger-cargo flights, which have substantial 
cargo capacity. 

CAB’S YARDSTICK FAULTY 

The CAB further falls to differentiate be- 
tween pure jets and turboprop craft, nor 
does it consider tonnage capacity of the dif- 
ferent plane types. Only number of flights 
is the CAB “yardstick.” 

This is ridiculous, but nevertheless it is 
the proposal of the CAB. 

Seaboard is operating 10 all-cargo trans- 
atlantic flights, Pan American 6 and TWA 6, 
so the latter two each have 27 percent of the 
all-cargo flights and Seaboard 46 percent. 
But Seaboard is operating CL-44 turboprop 
craft, as compared to the more modern and 
faster pure jets of Pan Am and TWA, which 
have 25 to 33 percent greater capacity. 


WOULD MERGE ALL APO'S 


Much of Seaboard's capacity is reserved by 
contract for foreign airlines. Taking this 
into consideration, it can be shown that the 
6 all-cargo flights of either Pan Am or TWA 
provide as much effective capacity as Sea- 
board's 10, but the CAB wants the Post Office 
Department to assign 67 percent more mili- 
tary ordinary mail to Seaboard than to either 
of the regular carriers. 

Even more amazing is Mr. Boyd's forget- 
fulness as to the 116 round-trip combination 
flights operated by Pan Am and TWA every 
week across the Atlantic with the modern, 
pure jet equipment. The combination 
flights provide cargo capacity several times 
that of Seaboard's all-cargo flights. 

In manipulating the mall contracts, Mr. 
Boyd has another suggestion for the Post 
Office Department. This is to lump all APO's 
in Europe into one area, which Boyd ex- 
plains: 

Thus, if the three U- S.-flag carriers serving 

with all-cargo service provided a 
monthly total of 100 flights to and from 

in modern cargo co: aircraft, 
the objective would be to divide the total 
military ordinary mail destined to all the 
APO's in the European land mass in rela- 
tion to the contribution of each carrier to 
the total number of flights." 

BLOW TO ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Thus, Mr. Boyd would give Seaboard a pro 
rata share of all military mail to all of 
Europe, although the cargo line only serves 
five European cities plus connecting service 
to three German points. It operates 10 
flights a week, in contrast to Pan Am jet 
service to more than 20 European cities, with 
all-cargo service to 7, plus flag stops. Pan 
Am has 79 eastbound transatlantic flights a 
week. r 

As one critic puts it: 

The program would “strike at the very 
heart of our system of free and competitive 
enterprise and would mark a sharp departure 
from traditions of allocation of business on 
a basis of quality service.“ 


1964 
The “New” Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrcorb, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville 
(Ind.) News: 

Tur “New” ForreicN Am 


This country’s “new” foreign aid program 
has a number of things to commend it, and 
for these things President Johnson should 
be thanked. But it seems the program still 
is made up of too much of what has made 
it bad for too long a time. 

For one thing, the program's scope Is 
smaller, and that alone is a simple but im- 
portant improvement. 

The President's message to Congress asks 
appropriations of $3.4 billion for the coming 
fiscal year starting July 1, of which $1 billion 
is military and the remainder economic. The 
total compares with an initial request of $4.9 
billion for the present fiscal period, which 
Was reduced later by Congress. 

The program also looks to ending or taper- 
ing off assistance in certain areas, Addi- 
tionally, the message cites several specific 
steps designed to increase efficiency in ad- 
ministration of aid—most assuredly a 
worthy goal. 

The importance of trimming foreign aid, 


belated though it is, is very great—both in 


terms of the Nation's international payments 
deficit and its domestic Federal deficit, Be- 
Yond that, the excessive size of previous 
Programs has directly encouraged waste, mis- 
Management and mistakes; ironically, it has 
Made aid a less effective tool of foreign policy 
than would have been possible with a more 
modest and discriminating approach. 

Still another potentially useful change of 
emphasis is an attempt to apply the knowl- 
edge of private enterprise in the United 
States to the encourngement of private en- 
terprise in underdeveloped countries. This 
change also is inexcusably late. It is same- 
What staggering to think it has taken official- 
dom more than 15 years to figure out that 
Private enterprise has a role—an extremely 
important one—to play in economic deyel- 
opment. 

The bulk of the program, unfortunately, 
Temains on the same old unworkable terms. 
We use the term “unworkable” advisedly. 
Anyone traveling in the underdeveloped 


world, whether the dusty plains of Rajasthan’ 


in India or the bleak plateaus of the Alti- 
Plano in Bolivia, can see that the lot of the 
masses is as miserable as ever, Certainly any 
isolated improvements are not remotely com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of some 8100 
billion. 

There are various reasons for the un- 
toward results. One is quite simple; when 
the U.S. Government hands money to another 
government it is handing it to a political 
clique and frequently to a single despot, 
Huch of it is bound to be used to entrench 
the power of the group or the min, not to 
mention providing a lavish scale of living for 
them; little gets to the people. 

What such a state does spend on its so- 
ciety is usually in the form of public works, 
all too often without economic justification. 
The crying need of backward lands is for an 
incentive economy; mostly they have been 
given monuments to the glory of the local 
leader. . 

That propensity is actually defended as 
smart politics by some aid officials. And 


, 
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it’s true that in a cold and Machiavellian 
world, facing implacable foes, the United 
States need not be above trying to buy the 
political support of another nation. But 
the way the United States has gone about 
it, indiscriminately and unrealistically, has 
not been effective. Witness Sukarno, Nkru- 
mah, Sthanouk, to mention a few. Attack- 
ing U.S. Embassies has become something of 
a favorite sport in some ald-recetving na- 
tions. 

Additionally, ‘the program continues to 
rest, ostensibly at least, on a false philos- 
ophy. Whether anyone in Washington be- 
lieves it or not, it is a disservice to the Na- 
tion and the world to go on mouthing it. 
The President put it this way: Our task is 
to grapple in the world community with pov- 
erty and ignorance; from that obligation 
“there can be no escape in logic or in honor,” 

To such a proposition one can only reply, 
well yes and again no. Charity has always 
ranked high among American ideals. Char- 
ity, however, cannot be defined as supporting 
dictators in luxury, at inadmissible expense 
to the U.S. taxpayers, and without reaching 
the poverty and ignorance. To imply that 
this course represents a moral duty is to 
stretch both logic and honor. 


The President was closer to the mark when 


he said: “The most important ingredient in 
the development of a nation is neither the 
amount nor the nature of foreign assistance. 
It is the will and commitment of the gov- 
ernment and people directly involved.” For 
all its promised improvements, the U.S. aid 
effort still awaits a program geared to mov- 
ing governments and peoples toward eco- 
nomic and political liberty. 


Don’t Bay My Product 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, within re- 
cent months a great deal of controversy 
has arisen as a result of certain inquiries 
and studies which have been made by 
various groups in connection with al- 
leged relationships between smoking and 
certain diseases. The public has been 
exposed to much misleading speculation 
as to the Government's responsibility and 
the role which the tobacco industry 
should play in clearing up the problems. 

Recently, there apeared in the Rich- 
mond News Leader, of Richmond, Va., 
a very fine editorial entitled, Don't Buy 
My Product.” This editorial sets forth 
in very cogent language the problems 
confronting the tobacco industry in the 
face of widespread Government attacks. 
Some of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment are, in my opinion, exceeding the 
authority under which they were estab- 
lished. This editorial makes this point 
very clear, and I commend the editor on 
his splendid presentation. 

I include the editorial herewith and 
commend this to the reading of the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Don’t Bux My Propvucr 

Some profound questions of constitutional 
freedoms are deeply involved in the effort of 
the Federal Trade Commission to impose 
regulations upon the advertising of the 
tobacco industry. If the Fro succeeds in 
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this unprecedented effort, we shall have 
traveled a long way down the road that leads 
to Federal regimentation of our lives. 

Acting under its own construction of its 
own law, the FTC proposes to compel the 
cigarette manufacturers to an affirma- 
tive warning, both on labels and in all adver- 
tising, that cigarette smoking is a hazard to 
health. We believe the first and fifth amend- 
ments of the U.S, Constitution prohibit the 
FTO from doing any such thing. 

Tt is useful to know what these hearings 
are not. Over the years; we have become ac- 
customed to the FTC's “cease and desist” 
proceedings. In such cases, a complaint is 
made that some soller of goods is engaged in 
false and misleading advertising in inter- 
state commerce. 

Most of these cease-and-desist proceedings 
have dealt with advertising of food, drugs, 
cosmetics, and therapeutic devices, because 
these are specifically covered in the FTC act 
itself. Thus, the courts have upheld the 
FTC in prohibiting a manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine from boasting of his “dairy” 
product. The makers of Charles of the Ritz 
cosmetics were forbidden to advertise a “re- 
juvenescence cream" that would restore the 
“petal-like quality and texture of youth.” 
The makers of such patent medicines as 
“Aspirub"” and “Glantex” have been enjoined 
against their more extravagant claims. In 
recent years, three or four producers of hair 
tonic, said to cure baldness, have been put 
under FTC decree. 

Other cense-and-desist proceedings have 
stemmed from the FTC's own regulations, 
as distinguished from the statutory law. 
The FTC has taken the view that under its 
broad powers “to make rules and regulations 
for the purpose of out the pro- 
visions of this act,” it may proceed against 
misle ady: in any field. The 
courts have upheld this power. Thus, Zenith 
Radio Corp. 20 years ago was forbidden to 
say that a short-wave set would bring in 
foreign broadcasts “every night.” An un- 
porter of rugs was denied the privilege of 

himself a rug mill.“ In 1940, the 
General Motors Corp. was enjoined from 
advertising a “6 percent plan” of auto 
credit, on the grounds that the true interest 
rate in these contracts was 11½ percent. A 
maker of simulated wooden trays was re- 
quired to label them ag paper. 

Most of the body of PTC law, or so we 
are advised, has arisen from these cease- 
and-desist proceedings. But the FTC's 
pending prosecution of the tobacco industry 
is not a cease-and-desist ig at all. 
It is a plunge into the wid blue yonder of 
sumptuary .decrecs, arbitrarily arrived at. 
What sort of due process of law is this? 

In a cease-and-desist proceeding, a defend- 
ant is entitled to all the protections of our 
jurisprudence. He may summon witnesses, 
cross-examine the Commission’s witnesses, 
and build up a record for judicial review. 
If the tobacco hearing were being conducted 
by the traditional rules of an evidentiary 
proceeding, the tobacco companies might be 
able to expose the flimsiness of the statistical 
evidence on which the recent Surgeon Gen- 
eral's report was based. The statistics are 
shot through with fallacies and inconsisten- 
cles. There is not one single report of a 
laboratory experiment, as ed from 
raw statistics, to support the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's overblown charges. A skilled lawyer 
could reduce the statistical findings to noth- 
ingness in fairly short order. 

But no such opportunity is provided by 
the current hearings. The FTO is to func- 
tion as judge, jury, and prosecutor. No wit- 
nesses may be called, no testimony taken, 
no exhibits filed, no assumption challenged. 
On its own naked fiat, the FTC simply pro- 
poses to impose these serious requirements 
upon one of the largest and oldest industries. 

And notice, too, the affirmative thrust of 
the proposed regulations on cigarette adver- 
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tising. It is not that something purported- 
ly faise is to be enjoined; it is rather that 
something purportedly true is to be required. 
The manufacturers are not to be told what 
they must not say, but rather what they 
must say. Even under the cease-and-desist 
procedure, the courts have been very leery 
of giving the FTO any such authority. In 
one case in 1950, the FTC attempted to make 
the manufacturer of a certain blood tonic 
carry a statement in all his advertising that 
“the condition of lassitude is caused less 
frequently by simple iron deficlency anemia 
than by other causes, and In such cases this 
preparation will not be effective in relieving 
or correcting it.“ The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia reversed 
the FTC order, with a remark that the FTC 
has no power “generally to do whatever is 
considered by it to be good and beneficial.” 

This newspaper takes no exception to the 
purpose of the original FTC act. Wulfully 
false, fraudulent, and misleading acivertis- 
ing ought to be prohibited. We would agree 
with the Federal circuit court which held 
that “there is no constitutional right to dis- 
seminate false or misleading advertise- 
ments.” A reasonable construction of the 
commerce clause gives the Congress power 
to act in this fleld. 

But it is a great leap from the prevention 
of fraud to a requirement that national 
manufacturers, in their advertising, carry 
whatever “warnings” or “statements” the 
FTC may require. The power here asserted 
is a power to control a free market by ad- 
ministrative decree. It is a power that 
strikes at the first principles of free speech 
and free press. 

Perhaps cigarettes are dangerous in some 
cases. We know that ideas are dangerous in 
many cases. The governmental power to de- 
clare truth“ as to cigarettes, and to demand 
warnings of the dangers of tobacco, implies 
a power to declare “truth” as to ideas and 
to restrict their dissemination also. Fan- 
tastic? It might seem so. But that is the 
direction in which this power grab could lead 
Ts, Unless it is stopped in: ite tracks here snd 
now. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur—A Tribute to a 
Warrior Who Knew Only the Winning 
Way j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today, as 
America’s splendid soldier rests in the 
rotunda of the Capitol I am moved to 
pay tribute to his memory. The title 
he most revered was “soldier.” As a 
former infantryman I well understand 
his recognition that the term “American 
soldier” is the highest honor to which 
any American may aspire. His code of 
duty, honor, and devotion to country 
should guide every young American. 
The most expressive words he spoke were 
these: 

There is no substitute for victory. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur has se- 
cured the greatest victory in the life 
of leadership which gained us victory 
after victory after victory. His final 
victory is over death itself. His memory 
is imperishable. It must serve to re- 
mind us that this Nation under God 


must never retreat from its responsibility 
to guard the freedom of every individual 
no matter how great the cost or the 
sacrifice. 


The Nuclear Revolution at Seat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 


that it is impossible to overemphasize 
the importance of nuclear propulsion, 
particularly as applied to naval vessels. 
The day is not too distant, I am sure, 
when most of our vessels will be pro- 
pelled by nuclear power. Therefore, 
whenever I read a thought-provoking 
article in support of nuclear naval forces, 
I feel it should be disseminated as widely 
as possible to help inform the Congress 
and the public on one of the most vital 
topics of the second half of the 20th 
century. 

That is why I consider it a privilege to 
include in this Recorp the following ar- 
ticle on “The Nuclear Revolution at 
Sea” from a recent issue of the Ammu- 
nition Locker, published by the Navy 
League of the United States, which is 
known as the civilian arm of the Navy: 

Tue NUCLEAR REVOLUTION OF THE SEA 

Tomorrow is the today of the future. No- 
where is this being demonstrated with 
greater effect than in the revolution now 
underway on the world’s oceans. And it 
would appear that because we are so close 
to this nuclear-power revolution we find it 
as difficult to understand as did our ancestors 
of more than a century ago when the revo- 
lution from sail power to steam was taking 
place. 

The nuclear powered Nautilus first put to 
sea in January 1955. Then came the Long 
Beach in September 1961. Subsequently, the 
Enterprise was commissioned in November 
1961, and the Bainbridge in October 1962. 
Only now, however, are we coming fully to 
understand the vast advantages not only of 
nuclear powered submarines, but also of nu- 
clear powered surface ships. In 1963, for 
example, a nuclear powered frigate cruised 
50,00 miles without requiring any real ship- 
yard work. This was possible because of 
the reliability that is characteristic of a nu- 
clear powered ship. Nuclear carriers, a mis- 
sile cruiser and destroyer screens with nu- 
clear propulsion could operate, for example, 
in a vast sea space such as the Indian Ocean 
(with 16 sovereign states on its rim) and do 
the work with far more seakeeping capability 
than conventionally powered task forces. 
Perhaps even more important is that the 
brush fire conflicts of our time call for rapid 
reenforcement if they are to be kept from 
escalation. A nuclear powered fleet can react 
in half the time of the conventionally pow- 
ered one and on the spot“ forces can be re- 
enforced twice as fast. 

Thus far the surface ships of the world's 
navies have operated under the inhibiting 
factor of refueling and have, therefore, been 
unable to undertake sustained high-speed 
operations. The U.S. Navy through develop- 
ments in refueling and other techniques was 
able to solve this problem to a far greater 
degree than any existing navy. But even 
the U.S. Navy 28005 not overcome all of the 
problems involved in reaped operations 
with refueling requirements in inaa. To- 
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day, nuclear power for surface ships repre- 
sents a quantum jump in technology. This 
can give the United States—if we will but 
move forward and exploit our know-how— 
a significant advantage for peacekeeping op- 
ertions from the sea. 

At first glance, considerations of economy 
appear to show that nuclear powered surface 
ships are more expensive than conventionally 
powered craft. This is primarily because 
there is still a lag between strategy and tech- 
nology. The application of nuclear power 
to the submersible ship so that the under- 
water craft has become a true “submarine” 
has been reflected in our current strategy. 
This is evidenced by the deployment of the 
Polaris weapons system. But strategy and 
the interrelated politicoeconomic factors 
have not yet caught up with technology 
with reference to surface ships and their role 
either in suppressing brush fires in world 
trouble spots or in deterring general war, 

Additionally, it is necessary to take a 
closer look at the cost-effectiveness picture 
and ask whether the higher cost of nuclear 
powered surface ships is meaningful. That 
is, is it based on short-term or long-term 
prospects? It cannot be denied that costs 
will come down with more general applica- 
tions of nuclear power. Recognizing this 
fact, the Navy now follows a policy of not 
laying down future submarines with con- 
ventional power. The cost of nuclear pow- 
ered destroyer leaders is about $30 million 
more than conventionally powered ships. 
Today, carriers cost approximately $100 mil- 
lion more. But it needs to be noted that 
this includes the cost of the fuel for several 
years. Further, nuclear powered ships can 
carry more ammunition and the need for 
tankers and other logistic support ships is 
reduced. Thus, there are some important 
savings, as well as priceless experience, 
training, and further development. 

In deterring general war or in maintaining 
the local peace with seapower, cost is a 
factor which cannot be ignored. But in this 
particular case, cost would appear to be mar- 
ginal, and promises to be eliminated through 
improved design and increased unit produc- 
tion. This has always been the American 
industrial-technological answer to higher 
initial cost. And even though cost must al- 
ways be weighed carefully, it does not stand 
alone. Quite obviously sails are cheaper 
than steampower. 


functions with full effectiveness as it moves 
forward continuously, at top speed if neces- 
Sary, on nuclear power. Such ships can 
strike faster, strike farther, hit harder, keep 
the sea indefinitely. In short, they have a 
vast strategic reach. These operational facts 
were powerfully suggested by the events of 
the 1962 Cuban crisis. 

As of the end of 1963, 70 percent of the 
ships of the active fleet were ships designed 
for World War II. Any sober analysis of the 
present state of the world would seem to in- 
dicate that the global commitments of the 
United States will not permit any important 
reduction in the number of ships in the 
Navy. We are therefore faced with the 
problem of replacing large numbers of out- 


dated ships at a time when fast and effec- 


tive responsiveness to world trouble spots is 
the key to peace. If the United States is to 
continue to have a meaningful defense pos- 
ture, the Navy must play its part on our all- 
service tedm as a quickly available arm of our 
foreign policy. We cannot afford to deter a 
program which offers decided technological 
and strategic advantages. In this connec- 
tion, it is well to recall that a significant 
move of a single ship of our 7th Fleet has, on 
occasion, eased critical situations in the Far 
East. The only proven way to check the 
threat of aggression is to be able to respond 
in a timely and effective way as each such 
threat becomes apparent, not after it has 
grown into a full-blown crisis. 


1964 


Speaking with prophetic vision on board 
the U.S. S. Kitty Hawk on June 6, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: “Events of October 1962 
indicated, as they had all through history, 
that control of the sea means security. Con- 
trol of the seas can mean peace, Control of 
the seas can mean victory, The United States 
must control the seas if it is to protect our 
security and those ocuntries which stretch 
thousands of miles away that look to you 
on this ship and the sister ships of the U.S. 
Navy.” 

Nuclear power is a national asset essential 
in exercising the control of the seas in the 
interest of world peace. Currently, the 
United States leads the world in the know- 
how of nuclear propulsion, We must, how- 
ever, press our marked strategic advantages 
since we dare not adopt the complacent atti- 
tude that we can continue to keep a present, 
temporary advantage. One need only recall 
that once upon a time we thought we could 
be somewhat relaxed as regards our tem- 
Porary advantage in nuclear weapons. 

We have the technological momentum. We 
have the nuclear know-how. We have the 
National resources, Will we have the vision 
to go forward with a program of progress 
through nuclear propulsion which will best 
enable us to help keep the peace with sea- 
Power? 


Calvert to Secretary Dillon, On “The Wine 
Bubble Tax”—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. CUB SER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
7, 1964, I placed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the first part of 
& two part letter written to Secretary 
Dillon by Mr. Richard Calvert, Sr. 

The second part of Mr. Calvert's letter 
dealing with the “Wine Bubble Tax” fol- 
lows and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

CALVERT ro SECRETARY DILLON, on “THE WINE 
Bunm Tax"—Part II 
(By Richard Calvert, Sr.) 

Dran Mr. DILLON: I shall proceed in this 
second part of my open letter to sum up my 
case against the continuation of this sense- 
less excise tax on the mere bubbles in wines. 
Did you know, Mr. Secretary, that in every 
other wine-producing country in the world 
most wine—better known as Vin Ordinaire— 
is consumed while it is quite young in age— 
from 6 months to a year old—and that a 
good portion of this same wine generally de- 
velopes a slight natural sparkle, as is the 
Case in the well-known “cracking” wines of 
3 Portugal, France, Germany, and Italy? 

These wines, as a rule, are light in alcoholic 
content—as low as 9 percent in alcohol—and 
are fresh tasting and fruity and otherwise 
Gelicious with or without meals. 

UNREALISTIC 


Were these same wines to be taxed, as in 
this country, the utterly unrealistic rate of 
$3.40 per gallon or $8.16 per case of fifths 
merely because of their natural effervescence, 
it would spell the ruination of the wine in- 
dustry in these respective countries. What 
Iam trying to convey to you is the fact that 
tax-wise there is absolutely no distinction 
whatever made in all these other wine-pro- 
ducing countries of the world between a 
regularly still wine and a wine which spark- 
les. As long as these wines come under the 
Same classification as table wines and are all 
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within a designated limit of alcoholic con- 
tent—generally below 14 percent by 
volume—the tax remains the same. 

The only exception to this rule seems to 
have been West Germany where a similar 
high tax on all sparkling wines—there called 
sekt instead of cham ‘was in effect 
the Second World War to defray some of the 
heavy German war debts incurred. But this 
tax was reduced drastically in 1952 from the 
then prevailing 3 marks per bottle (or 75 
cents in our money) to 1 mark per bottle (or 
25 cents in our money), with the result 
that the consumption of all sparkling wines 
in the Bonn government skyrocketed to an 
alltime high. 

This phenomenal increase In consumption 
of all sparkling wines in our own country 
and react as well in vastly increased revenues 
as it has reacted in increased revenues in the 
Bonn government. 

I am aware your Department has ques- 
tioned to date the possibility of this in- 
creased revenue accruing to our Government 
as a result of a realistic tax reduction on 
sparkling wines, and I can only attribute 
this defeatest mentality on this important 
tax issue to the fact that our wine industry 
may have failed to properly present to your 
Department the statistical history of the ex- 
perience of West Germany in a similar tax 
reduction. However, the amazing fact re- 
mains that the soaring rise in all sparkling 
wine consumption in West Germany since 
1950 has skyrocketed from 6 million bottles 
to 86.8 million bottles consumed in 1962, 
and this is truly a fantastic record as a re- 
sult ofa direct tax reduction. I am reliably 
informed that when the 1963 figures are 
available, an even greater increase is ex- 
pected in the sales and consumption of all 
* sparkling wines. 

HOW IT HELPED 


The wine-bubbles tax reduction came into 
effect in West Germany in November 1952. 
Now let us note the statistical picture as a 
direct result of a reduced tax covering the 
decade from 1950 to 1959, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Consumption of URS wine in West 


Thousands of bottles 


These 3 we are told figures 
don’t lie—reveal the amazing fact that, dur- 
ing this decade from 1950 to 1959, based on 
total sales of all alcoholic beverages con- 
sumed in West Germany, the consumption 
of all sparkling wines soared 858 percent in 
comparison to the much more modest in- 
creased consumption of all spirits (or 
schnapps as the Germans call them) of 
only 180 percent, beer 278 percent and still 
wine a negligible 129 percent It shows the 
overwhelming acceptance by the West Ger- 
mans of all kinds of sparkling wines, even 
above their preference for beer. And 
frankly, my dear Mr. Secretary, I cannot 
find any fault with this trend, since wine 
is a grape product and its greater consump- 
tion is not only beneficial to the health and 
happiness of the German people but is also 
a definite aid to the overall German agricul- 
tural economy, as it should be in our own 
country’s agricultural economy. 

It is mainly due to this precedence set by 
the West German Government's experience 
in achieving a considerably greater revenue 
by drastically reducing the sparkling wine 
tax, that I must respectfully differ with the 
still prevailing Treasury Department's rea- 
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soning on this important tax issue. In a let- 
ter dated July 30, 1962, by Congressman 
Carles E. GOODELL of New York to Charles 
Fournier, president of Gold Seal Vineyards 
Oo., he quotes the opposition of your De- 
partment to the proposed champagne tax 
cut as follows: 

“The Department acknowledges that ‘there 
undoubtedly would be some increase in the 
sales of sparkling wines if the tax were 
reduced substantially and the retail price 
were reduced to reflect the tax reduction. 
We find it difficult, however, to believe that 
even a substantial price reduction would 
within a short time result in the growth of 
sales to anywhere near the level necessary 
to prevent a substantial revenue loss from 
a tax reduction of the magnitude which 
proponents have in mind. Taxable with- 
drawals would have to increase 240 percent 
to produce the same amount of revenue as is 
now being collected if the tax were reduced 
from $3.40 to $1 per gallon. Sparkling wines 
require special production work and handling 
which necessitates their being priced (ex- 
clusive of tax) at a higher level than ordi- 
nary wines. Thus, irrespective of the tax 
situation, sparkling wines undoubtedly would 
continue to be priced and sold as a luxury 
wine relative to still wines.“ 

I must say I am far more impressed with 
the logic and reasoning on this same tax is- 
sue as expressed by such enterprising Ameri- 
can producers of champagne as Greyton H. 
Taylor, executive vice president of the Taylor 
Wine, Co., Hammondsport, N.Y. In a letter 
trom Mr. Taylor addressed to me some time 
ago, he says as follows: 

UNFAIR TO CONSUMER 


“Many thousands of people in the trade to 
whom your publication is directed, I am 
sure, are aware of the greatest single factor 
that keeps champagne in the luxury class 
(meaning the champagne tax) and a relic of 
the glamorous days of Diamond Jim Brady. 
The philosophy of our American way of free 
enterprise is to strive to make the so-called 
better things of life more and more ayail- 
able to a greater number of our population, 
but for some reason, champagne has been a 
step-child in this forward progressive move- 
ment.” 

And what Mr. Taylor has to say, of course, 
is the absolute truth, and all of us should 
agree with him. For the present tax on 
champagne is nothing else but a super lux- 
ury tax on a light table wine (of no more 
or less alcoholic content than any other table 
wine) simply because it contains some bub- 
bles in it. It is also—and this is of far 
greater significance to all of us who have 
been fighting this tax—a levy actually based 
on the fantastic theory that all champagne, 
or sparkling wine, whether a great vintage 
or lesser known brands has to be a luxury 
and must be taxed higher because it costs 
higher. 

I don't feel that your department alone 
is to blame for this confused thinking, which 


wine is a necessity of life and a definite aid 
to digestion when partaken with your meals. 
It is certainly far from being regarded as a 
luxury, whether it has bubbles in it or not, 
and for the very obvious reason that some 
of the 


slightest effervescence in it) will cost many 

times more. You can buy all the cheaper 

effervescent wine you wish from one end of 

Italy to the other and pay no more than 
m 
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ARTICLE OF FOOD 


In order to proceed with any objective ap- 
proval of a realistic reduction of the present 
champagne tax, it is evident that your De- 
partment has first of all to accept the basic 
principle that all table wine (in which clas- 
sification fall all champagne and.other spar- 
kling wine) be regarded as an article of food 
for people who, for centuries since the dawn 
of civilization, going back to Biblical days 
and the days of ancient Greece and Rome, 
have been accustomed to drinking wine with 
their meal as an aid to digestion just as we 
drink beer or coffee or tea. 

Wine is today so regarded in France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, in all the countries of the 
Soviet Union and in South America where 
the lowliest among their people can afford 
to enjoy a bottle of taxless sparkling wine. 
As one who must know his Old as well as 
New Testament, I am sure, my dear Mr. Sec- 
retary, that you do know wine was so regard- 
ed long before Christ's time among the He- 
brews, who could afford to buy all the wine 
they needed for their daily use at the local 
temple at reasonable prices and without 
strangling taxes. This wine was consumed 
regularly with their dally meal and .espe- 
cially during the holiday season with their 
traditional roast lamb and was generally 
diluted 1 part water to 3 parts wine. 

Today when the present administration is 
launching an all-out fight to eradicate pov- 
erty in this country, does it make any sense 
at all, Mr. Secretary, to levy a tax on the 
mere bubbles in wine which has historically 
been the poor man's drink and thus make of 
this same wine a luxury to be enjoyed ex- 
clusiyely for only the more affluent in our 
society who can afford to pay the price? 

With its splendid achievement in final 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1964, as the 
long-needed income tax relief to stimulate 
the economy, this administration could 
cover itself with even greater glory in the 
eventual betterment of our lagging agricul- 
tural economy as well by offering a meas- 
ure of needed tax relief to all producers of 
sparkling wine, which, let us not forget, is 
essentially a grape product upon whose 
greater growth and development a large 
segment of our farm population depends 
for a living. Without this crippling wine- 
bubbles tax, our wine industry could expand 
beyond its fondest hopes and expectations 
and our total table wine consumption could 
actually double and triple itself in a very 
short time. It may not necessarily reach 
the fantastic expansion of French wine pro- 
duction, which amounts to something like 
1,300 million gallons annually, giving steady 
employment to millions of workers needed 
among the over 1,800,000 French winegrow- 
ers, But as the saying goes, we should, 
without this strangling tax be on our way 
and, who knows bubbles or no bubbles, 
some day we may wake up to find we have 
grown into a real wine consuming country 
along with rest of the great wine producing 
countries of the world. 

As one, who for many years before you 
became one of our best admired Secretaries 
of the Treasury, was equally as well admired 
among our select financial fraternity of Wall 
Street, I would like to close this letter urging 


Granville E. F. Hutton & Co. Daily Market 
Letter of December 28, 1961. Wrote Mr. 
Granville at the time: 
“The day when taxless champagne becomes 
A reality may not be near but if we are to be- 
lieve Richard Calvert, Sr., writing in the Bey- 
erage Retaller Weekly, the day may be nearer 
than most people think. He points to the 
curious fact that the Federal tax on still 
wines—wines without bubbles—is only 17 
cents a gallon but that the minute the slight- 
est amount of bubbles appear the tax auto- 
matically jumps to $3.40 a gallon. Actually, 
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he points out, Government revenues are not 
threatened by tax reduction but are actually 
enhanced. In West Germany the champagne 
tax was reduced from three marks to one 
mark per bottle and the consumption then 
reached a phenomenal alltime high of 856 
percent above the rate of gain in the con- 
sumption of other alcoholic beverages, he 
sags. The added revenue to the Bonn govern- 
ment underscores. the fact that increased 
consumption follows tax reduction and in the 
end the government revenues rose still higher 
than they would have with an unchanged 
tax.” 


May I respectfully request you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, your frank reaction to this letter and es- 
pecially if I may have failed to clarify any 
point in doubt existing in your own. mind 
why our present tax on champagne and all 
other sparkling wine should not be reallsti- 
cally reduced for what I feel is the best inter- 
est of the overall European economy as well 
as our own American economy. For the fact 
still remains that the main beneficiaries 
along with our own American producers of 
sparkling wine will be the European pro- 
ducers, whose product is similarly taxed the 
moment it reaches our shores and is sold in 
this country, whereas such a tax is non- 
existent in their own country. 


Prayer and Bible Reading in Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most basic and elemental freedoms is the 
right to seek divine and to 
study the greatest of all books, the Bible. 
The right of our children to voluntarily 
offer prayer and to read the Bible must 
be preserved. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced in this 
House a resolution calling for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would 
permit voluntary prayer, Bible reading, 
and Bible study in our public schools. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to 
serve in both Houses of one of the great- 
est legislative bodies in the world, the 
South Carolina Legislature. I was very 
pleased to learn that the house and sen- 
ate in South Carolina adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing an amendment to the 
Constitution which would permit volun- 
tary participation in daily prayer and 
the reading of Scripture in our public 
schools. This concurrent resolution was 
authored by one of our most distin- 
guished State senators, the Honorable 
John C. West. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this resolu- 


tion to the attention of the Congress and 

to the people of the United States. 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
THE CONGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES To 
PROPOSE AN AMENDMENT To THE U.S. CON- 
STITUTION MAKING LAWFUL THE VOLUNTARY 
PARTICIPATION IN DAY PRAYER AND THE 
READING OF THE SCRIPTURE IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 
Whereas the general assembly has noted 

with great concern the recent decision of 

the U.S. Supreme Court declaring the ofer- 
ing of prayer to Almighty God in the public 
schools unconstitutional; and 

Whereas it is not belleved that this deci- 
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sion represents the will of the people of 
America; and 

Whereas at least this body holds that the 
matter should be submitted to the electorate 
of the entire United States in order that by 
the exercise of the free ballot the will of the 
people may be determined as to whether or 
not daily prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures should be allowed in the public 
schools of the country; and 

Whereas the general assembly further be- 
lieves that the great majority of the people 
will vote in favor of paying this simple 
homage to Almighty God, which will result 
in inserting into the U.S. Constitution a 
mandate making it lawful to voluntarily par- 
ticipate in dally prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures in the public schools: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That Congress is 
hereby memorialized to propose an amend- 
ment to the U S. Constitution, which shall 
be amendment XXIV, as follows: “Amend- 
ment XXIV—Notwithstanding any statute 
of the Congress or of any State of the United 
States or of any decision of any court to the 
contrary, it shall be lawful to voluntarily 
participate in dally prayer and the reading of 
Seriptures in the public schools throughout 
the United States”, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
of the Congress, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress, to each 
U.S. Senator from South Carolina, and to 
each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress from South Carolina. 

State of South Carolina, in the House of 
Representatives, Columbia, S.C., April 4, 
1964. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and concurred in by the Senate. 

IN xa WATSON, 
~ Clerk of the House. 


Freedom To Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the programs which fix prices and 
place Government controls on farm prod- 
ucts have proved to be failures in help- 
ing the farmers solve their basic problems 
and have added extra taxes to the house- 
wife’s breadbasket. 

Farmers have been aware of this for 
some time and now city dwellers and 
suburbanites are to wake up 
to the fact that they, too, have a vital 
interest in farm legislation. Evidence 
of the farmer’s desire to get out from 
under the Department of Agriculture’s 
control system and of mounting public 
opinion that the farmer is capable of 
managing his own business is found in 
a statement by a spokesman for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The statement was included in an edi- 
torial appearing in the September 19, 
1963, edition of the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Morning Herald. I submit this editorial, 
“Freedom To Farm,” for insertion in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


1964 


FREEDOM To FARM 


A spokesman for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, this country’s principal ag- 
ricultural organization, says that public 
Opinion about farmers and ranchers received 
the biggest boost of the past 20 years with 
the defeat of the administration's wheat 
Certificate scheme, in the referendum of last 
May. 

In his words: “Wheat growers * * * voiced 
a clear indication in favor of a change in the 
Girection of national farm policy. This turn 
away from Government intervention and aid, 
which many people thought had general ac- 
ceptance as a part of our national way of 
life, brought renewed confidence in farmers 
and ranchers by most of the remainder of the 
taxpaying public. > 

Failure and ‘false hopes of Government 
price-fixing programs during the past 30 
Years caused farmers to turn thumbs down 
On the wheat certificate plan and Instead 
Mark their ballots for freedom to farm, and 
they demonstrated a new and stronger con- 
fidence in the market price system.” 

Tt is a matter of record that this market 
Price system has worked in the crops which 
have been free of controls, while Government 
Price fixing, accompanied as it must be by 
all manner of bureaucratic controls, has been 
One of the most costly and chaotic fiascos in 
Tecorded history. Meat is a primary example 
of the market price system. Producers, and 
everyone else connected with the meat in- 
dustry, have opposed Government interven- 
tion. That has been true in bad times as 
Well as good. The meat people want to take 
their own chances and rule their own des- 
tinies. All in all, that praiseworthy policy 
has produced fine dividends, not only in dol- 
lars and cents, but in the more important 
coin of freedom. And the public has been 
given the world’s most abundant meat supply 
at fair prices. 

Someday, perhaps, this will be true of all 
agriculture. May that day come soon. 


Dedication of New Headquarters, Balti- 
more Regional Joint Board, ACWA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, unions 
in general, and the clothing workers in 
Particular, have come a long way in the 
past half century. This year the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America observes its golden anniversary. 
The organization has been active in 
Baltimore since its beginning. 

Baltimore was for many years one of 
the outstanding clothing manufacturing 
centers in the country and employed 
many thousands of workers. Conditions 
in some of the plants when the union 
was organized there were such, that the 
description of “sweatshops” was a very 
accurate one: In my opinion, no other 
group of workers has made such ad- 
vances as has the clothing workers, and 
these, despite strong opposition and hard 
Struggles, even against other organized 
groups. Therefore, the celebration of 
its golden anniversary this year is an 
especially noteworthy occasion. 

On April 4, new headquarters of the 
Baltimore regional joint board, which 
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represents 30 locals in six States, with 
a membership of more than 14,000, was 
dedicated. This represents a worthy 
monument to the struggles of the group 
over the years and its determination to 
continue to work for the benefit of its 
members. . 

Not only will the new building provide 
adequate office space for its activities 
and space for union meetings, but it will 
also contain the Hyman Blumberg re- 
tired members center, with facilities for 
recreational, social, and educational ac- 
tivities. This is dedicated in honor of 
Hyman Blumberg, executive vice presi- 
dent of the national organization. In ad- 
dition, it will provide a geriatrics center 
where extensive medical and optical ex- 
aminations will be available to the mem- 
bers, under the board's health plan. To 
my knowledge, no other industry enjoys 
such a program as provided here. 

To the former union members who 
labored so hard for this cause, and the 
former manager of the joint board, Ulisse 
DeDominicis, much credit for the prog- 
ress made by this organization is due 
also to the untiring effort, the foresight 
and the leadership of Sam Nocella, man- 
ager of the Baltimore regional joint 
board, and vice president of the national 
organization. 

After the dedication ceremonies, a ban- 
quet was held in the spacious banquet 
hall, at which representatives of labor 
and Federal, State, and city officials 
were present. Among these were Angela 
Bambace, August Bellanca, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reuben Block, Mr. and Mrs. Hyman 
Blumberg, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brazier, 
Murray Finley, Mr. and Mrs, Charles J. 
Garrahan, Bessie Hillman, David Monas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Nocella, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Rosenblum, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter J. Swoboda, representing the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. Also Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, mayor of Baltimore; 
Thomas D’Alesandro III, president of the 
Baltimore.City Council; Louis Goldstein, 
State comptroller; Joseph Tydings, for- 
mer member of the State legislature; and 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 

-atives, Samuel Friedel and Carlton 
Sickles, with Mrs. Sickles. 

While the new building represents the 
culmination of many years of tireless 
labor, it also represents the beginning 
of a dynamic new program to provide 
for the future welfare of the union's 
members. It was indeed a privilege to 
be able to join in paying tribute to the 
board at this milestone of its activities. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following fine editorial on General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur appeared 
in the Evening News of Newburgh, N.Y. 

The editorial expresses my feelings 
and those of so many of our friends all 
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over the world, that I want to share it 
with others through the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Dovuciss MACARTHUR 


The greatest soldier of his era has died, 
but he will never fade away, as he once fore- 
cast. in addressing the U.S. Congress. In- 
stead, he has gone to share the plotting tables 
and briefing rooms of military giants like 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Washington, Lee, and Mannerheim. 

The suecess of these men was extraordi- 
nary, but even more notable In most cases 
because of their ability to achieve it despite 
limited resources. 

Deprived of the volume of men and ma- 
teriel which went to Europe during World 
War H. MacArthur evolved a strategy of by- 
passing Japanese etrong-points and hitting 
the enemy where he didn't expect it. This 
was a strategy which paid off for him con- 
sistently, even as other forces were sustain- 
ing heavy losses through direct attacks. His 
losses were consistently light, his gains sub- 
stantial. 

An expert in a good position to evaluate the 
skills of World War II commanders, Field 
Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, wartime chief 
of the British Imperial General Staff, evalu- 
ated General MacArthur in his book in these 
words: “MacArthur was the greatest. general 
and best strategist that the war produced. 
He certainly outshone Marshall, Eisenhower, 
and all other American and British generals 
including Montgomery.” 

His career continued after World War II 
when he was handed at the last moment 
the responsibility for casting the Commu- 
nists out of South Korea. His landing at 
Inchon was a classic, carried out in the face 
of disapproving frowns from associates in 
the Navy and in Washington. At that time 
the envious doubtless longed for his failure. 
Its success left them astounded and be- 
witched, even as it left the Reds only frantic 
flight to get out of the land they had almost 
captured. 

This page carried an editorial on May 15, 
1962, when Douglas MacArthur had just been 
honored by his beloved West Point with the 
Sylvanus Thayer Award. We would like to 
carry this tribute again: 7 i 

From Flanders Fields where he won diyi- 
sion command in World War I to the beaches 
of Inchon where he demonstrated again in 
the Korean war those elements of surprise 
and tactical skill which stamped him as a 
military genius, MacArthur has 
shown again and again why he is a great 
American. 

Yet the Sylvanus Thayer award he received 
goes beyond military distinction. The award 
has been presented to others, some of whom 
were not soldiers at all. Neither Ernest 
O. Lawrence, the nuclear physicist nor John 
Foster Dulles, the international lawyer, could 
so qualify, yet the Military Academy gradu- 
ates had to defer the MacArthur award until 
after the honor had been presented to them 
along with Henry Cabot Lodge and former 
President Eisenhower. All were worthy, but 
so was MacArthur. 

On Saturday the Academy recognized the 
man who stands so high in American his- 
tory, the soldier-diplomat who earned the 
love and loyalty of the Philippine nation, 
the respect and affection of the Japanese he 
had defeated in the far Pacific and the re- 
spect and hatred of the Communists he was 
able to curb during occupation duty in 
Japan and overcome in Korea. 

There have been some who have tried to 
deride this magnificent leader. Their snide 
comments are refuted by the man's decora- 
tions, as well as his achievements. The Con- 

al Medal of Honor and the Military 
7FFFFFCCCCC cannot E 
tiple presentations of Distinguished 
Serv ice Cross and Distinguished Service 
Medal among other awards. 
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The phrases “island-hopping” and “letting 
them die on the vine” described aptly Gen- 
eral MacArthur's technique during his tri- 
umphant sweep northward to Japan to con- 
clude World War II. This meant striking 
where he was not expected and leaving the 
Japanese strong points to wither in isola- 
tion. It also meant saving American lives, 
as soldiers were spared the costly frontal at- 
tacks which never proved cheap in the face 
of Japanese defenses. : 

Many thousands of American veterans live 
today because of this military strategy. So, 
incidentally, do many Japanese. 

In Japan as occupation commander, Gen- 
eral MacArthur did not tolerate the obstruc- 
tionist maneuvers of the Communists. The 
Reds, thanks to a belated entry into the Pa- 
cific war as the Japanese were quitting, 
sought to interpose the same harassment by 
veto and the same controls in Japan they 
worked so effectively in Berlin. MacArthur 
was a rock upon which they split while lesser 
representatives of this Nation backed and 
filled. 

The Sylvanus Thayer Award recognizes 
chiefly the winner's service in the light of 
the West Point motto “Duty, honor, coun- 

” . 

If one goes beyond direct service to the 
Nation and considers the indirect service he 
performed to the U.S, Military Academy it- 
self, it would appear that he should go down 
in the traditions of that institution as im- 
portant a figure as Sylvanus Thayer, him- 
self. 

Like the latter, General MacArthur helped 
rebuild USMA after a trying period. In- 
stead of a curriculum and program shredded 
by carelessness and political manipulations, 
such as Thayer found, the autobiography 
of Col. Red Biaik tells how MacArthur found 
West Point's program in bad shape after it 
had been ripped asunder to meet the Na- 
tion's needs in World War I. 

MacArthur restored West Point to its old 
standards while he was Superintendent from 
1919 to 1922. Some day we may see him ele- 
vated to a place beside Thayer for this. 

Now the old soldier has gone. Of few 
can it be better said that history will have 
to write the final chapter—the Korean war 
and the diplomatic maneuvers that denied 
him final victory. 

But history will write it—in Laos, South 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines and all the other places where the pat- 
tern of Korea has been followed. 


Admiral Smedberg Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Navy's outstanding leaders has 
retired from active duty after 42 years 
of service. 

Vice Adm, William R. Smedberg, for- 
mer Superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis and more recently 
Chief of Naval Personnel and Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations, leaves behind 
him an extraordinary career full of dis- 
tinguished accomplishments. To men- 
tion only a few of his commendations, 
he has received the Bronze Star, the Sil- 
ver Star, the Legion of Merit, three Gold 
Stars, and—at his retirement cere- 
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mony—he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

While the Navy has lost one of its most 
valuable assets, we can anticipate that 
Admiral Smedberg’s accomplishments in 
retirement will be as significant as they 
were during active service. On behalf 
of the rest of his friends and admirers 
in Annapolis, I wish him the best of luck 
in the years to come. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask the following editorial from the Eve- 
ning Capital—Annapolis—of April 2, 
1964, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

ONE OF THE Navy's Top OFFICERS RECEIVES 
i DSM 


Vice Adm. William R. Smedberg, III—one 
of the great leaders of the modern US. 
Navy—yesterday took his final salute as an 
active-duty line officer. 

The former Naval Academy superintendent 
was extolled and commended by high naval 
officers and civilian officials at a change of 
command ceremony yesterday at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

He also was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal which was presented by Under 
Secretary of the Navy Paul B. Fay on behalf 
of President Lydon B. Johnson. 

Admiral Smedberg later shook hands with 
more than 2,000 friends who passed down the 
receiving line at post-ceremony reception 
in the Commissioned Officers’ Mess. 

Yesterday's ceremony meant retirement 
for Admiral Smedberg, who has reached the 
mandatory age limit of 62. He was suc- 
ceeded in the posts of Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel and Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions by Vice Adm. Benedict J. Semmes, Jr. 
an exceedingly capable and worthy naval 
officer. 

Admiral Smedberg, was superintendent of 
the Naval Academy from 1956-58. He also 
graduated from the Academy in the class of 
1926 and from 1948-51 headed the Academy's 
Department of Electrical Engineering. 

While serving as Academy superintendent 
the admiral made it a point to personally 
meet and chat with every midshipman. Al- 
Ways an ardent Navy sports fan, he has 
motored over from Washington in recent 
years at every opportunity to boost the Acad- 
emy men on to victory. 

His tours of duty here plus his personal 
Magnitude and charm have earned him a 
host of friends in Annapolis. 

On hand to wish Admiral Smedberg well 
was the Academy's popular ex-superintend- 
ent, Rear Adm. Charles C. Kirkpatrick, who 
would have gained a promotion and suc- 
ceeded Admiral Smedberg had he not been 
stricken with a heart attack last January. 
Admiral Kirkpatrick now looks hale and 
hearty and it was good to see him so well on 
the way to recovery. 

Speakers yesterday recalled the brilliant 
record made by Admiral Smedberg in World 
War II. 

A warship and destroyer squadron com- 
mander, his medals gained in that conflict 


include the Legion of Merit, Gold Stars in. 


lieu of the second, third and fourth Legions 
of Merit, the Silver Star Medal, the Bronze 
Star Medal and a Letter of Commendation 
with ribbon. 

Admiral Smedberg can take great pride in 
looking back on 42 full years of dedicated 
service to his country. 

We join with his many other friends and 
admirers in wishing him a life of content- 
ment and happiness in the many years that 
lie ahead. We are glad that he will remain 
“in harness” as the head of the important 
Navy Relief Society. This duty will keep 
Admiral Smedberg and his wife in the Wash- 
ington area, following a vacation at their 
winter home in Florida. 
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An Architectural Advance in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, ABC television, and other in- 
fiuential media focused attention on an 
exhibit titled “Churches and Temples: 
Postwar Architecture,” which opened in 
New York City prior to nationwide tour. 

This exhibit was sponsored and de- 
veloped by the New York chapter of 
American Institute of Architects, an or- 
ganization representing the borough of 
Manhattan; Sullivan, Orange, Putnam, 
and Rockland Counties; the southern 
half of Ulster and Dutchess Counties; 
and Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Canal Zone. 

I think this exhibit, as well as other 
activities of this chapter, are worth re- 
viewing as examples of public-spirited 
behavior. The organizations represent- 
ing the professional and nonprofessional 
men and women in this country have a 
responsibility that goes beyond protect- 
ing the interests of their individual 
groups. It is through the organization 
that the efforts of its members can be 
welded into programs and activities 
which benefit the public—first, by im- 
proving the standards of the profession; 
second, by encouraging good work among 
members and related persons, groups, 
and agencies; and third, by enlightening 
the public. 

The overall program of the New York 
chapter of American Institue of Archi- 
tects is a vivid illustration of what an 
organization can accomplish in this 
regard. 

For example, the exhibit on religious 


structures, created through the expendi- 


ture of considerable time, effort, and 
money, will make an important contribu- 
tion as a result of its 2-year tour under 
the guidance of the American Federation 
of Arts. It is an exhibit of significance 
because we are in the midst of intense 
activity in planning religious buildings 
in communities throughout the Nation. 
In the next decade we will build thou- 
sands of churches and synagogues cost- 
ing billions of dollars. This imposes a 
heayy responsibility on church-goers, 
and not only a financial one. For in 
most faiths the congregation members 
help decide what the building will look 
like—and the building should be one 
which best expresses their philosophy of 
worship, their social needs, and the spirit 
of their community. 

This is no small task. One of the 
prime responsibilities of the congrega- 
tion will be in its association with the 
architect engaged to design the church. 
A great deal can come from this rela- 
tionship if committee and architect un- 
derstand each other's role and if the 
committee is aware of how religious 
architecture has evolved and why. The 
exhibit prepared by the chapter secks to 
answer, in part, these questions. The 
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board of selection, which chose the 21 
churches and temples comprising the 
exhibit from more than 160 submissions 
from this country and abroad, says: 

Perhaps the significance to be perceived 
in this collection is the unremitting search 
for appropriate form by architects of reli- 
gious buildings. In this age we can no 
longer repeat styles, but must find concepts 
for houses of worship that are meaningful 
for congregations of today and tomorrow. 
The architects whose work Is represented 
in this exhibit feel that they have done this, 
or at least have indicated paths to be fol- 
lowed for the religious architecture of the 
tuture. 

This is but one of a number of public 
Service activities in which the AIA’s New 
York chapter has engaged. Some of its 
more significant and recent efforts also 
deserve attention. 

Through the chapter and its women’s 
Auxiliary well over $10,000 is awarded 
each year in the form of scholarships and 
fellowships. Among these is the Arnold 
W. Brunner Scholarship, calling for 
study in a field which will contribute to 
the advancement of the architectural 
Profession. Grants have been made for 
& study of urban living, new means of 
communication which will facilitate 
architectural design, and many others, 

. This past year the scholarship was given 
for a study of Government control of 
architecture in European countries. In 
Making the award, Geoffry N. Lawford, 
President of the chapter, said: 

With the intensive growth of our cities 
and our citizens’ increasing concern with 
better architecture and improved city plan- 
Ming, the role of legislative controls Is of 
Vital interest. 


The chapter recently completed a 
3-year study of the hospital operating 
area. Out of this research program, 
which was made possible through a grant 


to the chapter by the Division of Hospi- 


tal and Medical Facilities of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, evolved a new con- 
cept in planning hospital surgical facili- 
ties. The new design approach calls for 
the development, within the hospital, of 
a nearly self-contained surgical center 
Capable of caring for patients from ad- 
mission to completion of their postopera- 
tive recovery period. While patients 
Would continue to use the hospital's 
Standard nursing units for convales- 
cence, Many minor cases would never 
€ven require assignment to a hospital 
room. 


Specifically designed to give hospitals 
better control over wound infection, by 
limiting the patient's and staff's exposure 
to contamination, the “surgical center” is 
expected to provide additional benefits. 
Among these are faster handling of 
urgent cases, increased efficiency, im- 
provement in the patient's emotional en- 
vironment, better use of personnel, and 
increased surgical service capacity. The 
U.S. Public Health Service has awarded 
research funds to develop the first sur- 
gical center at Montefiore Hospital in the 

The research study was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the AIA 
chapter’s hospital and health committee. 
It was assisted by an advisory board 
composed of persons distinguished in 
their work in preventive medicine, sur- 
gery, administration, and other pertinent 
areas. 
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During the year the hospital and 
health committee conducts a program to 
broaden the architect's knowledge of the 
latest hospital problems and procedures. 
Through hospital tours, meetings, and 
speakers, it also contributes to an ex- 
change of ideas. between hospital repre- 
sentatives and architects. It is current- 
ly developing a seminar on hospital 
planning to prevent sepsis. 

Our schools comprise another area of 
prime importance, Making a contribu- 
tion here is the chapter’s school com- 
mittee. Last year it jointly sponsored 
with the Board of Education of the City 
of New York a 2-day seminar on the 
unique problems of planning schools in a 
big city. Leading educators and archi- 
tects in the fields of research, adminis- 
tration, and design participated. The 
aim of the seminar was to find ways of 
improving educational and architectural 
standards for urban schools. 

Each year the house consulting com- 
mittee of the chapter holds a design 
competition to stimulate an appreciation 
of attractive and efficient house design 
and to arouse the public to the im- 
portance of good architectural design in 
daily living. 

An urban design committee keeps con- 
stantly abreast of what is happening in 
the city with regard to zoning, parks, and 
other matters which affect the planning 
and development of New York. As a re- 
sult, the chapter has given its support 
to a proposal for a new civic center, a 
park at Breezy Point, promoted the idea 
of converting Ellis Island to a memorial 
park which would be in keeping with 
its historical associations, and was very 
active in fighting for passage of a modern 
zoning code for the city. 

The chapter joined with the American 
Management Association in developing 
a national conference on design. Prior 
to that it sponsored the first conference 
on aesthetic responsibility. 

It would take far too long to detail the 
many other public spirited activities of 
this organization and its committees. 
Therefore, I have limited myself to some 
of the more significant efforts. 

The New York chapter of American 
Institute of Architects, representing 
more than 1,400 members, many of them 
known throughout this country and the 
world for their work, can serve as a model 
and inspiration to other organizations on 
city, State, and National levels. Its mem= 
bers and its officers are to be con- 
gratulated for public spirited efforts as 
this chapter enters its 97th year of serv- 
ice to its profession, its members, and 
the general public. 


New Pay Bill for Postal and Other 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 
Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that the gentleman from Loui- 
isiana [Mr. Morrison] has introduced 
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a new Federal pay bill (H.R. 10700) for 
our consideration. 

This new: bil represents a construc- 
tive and Intelligent compromise over the 
bill which this body did not see fit to 
approve last month. It reduces the pro- 
posed pay increase for Members of the 
Congress and for Federal judges from 
$10,000 to $7,500 and it delays the effect- 
tive date for these two categories until 
January 1, 1965. It maintains the same 
provisions for postal and Federal work- 
ers that were in the original bill, with 
an effective date of July 1, 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported the original 
Federal pay bill and I shall support this 
one. . 

I know the disappointment. and dis- 
couragement which filled the hearts of 
postal workers in my district when this 
body disapproved of the original pay bill. 
These people need a pay raise. They 
need it badly. The Congress had prom- 
ised them this pay raise when it had 
passed the pay reform bill of 1962. 
Postal workers and Federal workers felt, 
quite rightly, that Congress owed them 
a debt of honor and that this debt had 
been repudiated. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have the op- 
portunity of redeeming our honor by 
passing a bill that deserves the en- 
thusiastic support of every Member of 
this House. The bill follows the rec- 
ommendations which the late President 
Kennedy made to the Congress a year 
ago this month. It also follows the rec- 
ommendations which President John- 
son has made to the Congress. It is a 
fine bill; a constructive bill and a de- 
serving bill. 

I intend to do everything in my power 
to help achieve its passage. 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


or OHIO 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, I shall leave 
the eulogies of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur to those. Members 
of the Congress who had greater per- 
sonal contact with that great patriot. I 
simply wish to express the deep feeling 
of loss felt by the people of the 10th Dis- 
trict of Ohio by the passing of General 
MacArthur. I know that I speak for all 
of them in expressing our condolences 
to the late general of the Army’s family. 
Certainly they should know that we share 
their great sorrow. 

I first heard the words of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur when I attended the Republican 
National Convention of 1952. I shall al- 


us on to victory at the polls in November 
of that year. 

I would quote two paragraphs from 
that speech. The words are nonpartisan. 
In the future, it would be well if we kept 
ourselves constantly reminded of the 
following words of General of the Army 
MacArthur as they were given by him at 
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that Republican National Convention of 
1952: 

Spiritually and physically we possess the 
resource, properly conserved and realistically 
applied, to lead toward a world freed from 
the exhausting wars which have so plagued 
the past. This is a practical purpose, not 
visionary. For the destructiveness of mod- 
ern war has now in the atomic age become 
too frightful to contemplate by even a poten- 
tial victor. 

This, then, must be the direction of our 
foreign policy, We must, upon restoration of 
our military strength and spiritual balance 
recklessly dissipated in our headlong retreat 
from victory, chart from that strength a 
true and unequivocal course to peace and 
tranqullity—a peace and tranquility which 
will be real, not fictitious; deep-rooted, not 
superficial. Our ideal must be eventually the 
abolition of war. Such is the longing hope 
of all the masses of mankind of whatever 
race or tribe. Indeed, so well is this under- 
stood that even the despot in order to assure 
a following cloaks the threat or application 
of force with the hypothetical pretense that 
his purpose is to secure the peace. 


We should all heed well the words of 
this great American. We should con- 
tinue to develop all of our resources that 
we may remain strong enough to main- 
tain the peace. 

I would suggest that a committee be 
formed to create a suitable memorial to 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
To be in keeping with his character, it 
should be one that can be used to some 
practical purpose. 


A Doleful TV Tale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
once more we come to the baffling con- 
fusion that seems inevitable in Govern- 
ment by commission, which shows up 
again in this very calm and factual arti- 
cle by Vermont Royster, that 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 7. 

It seems that in this matter of licenses 
for TV and radio, the FCC is damned if 
it does and damned if it does not: 
THINKING THINGS Over: A DOLEFUL TV TALE 

(By Vermont Royster) 

Sometimes we just cannot help feeling 
sorry for the gentlemen who make up the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

If there ever was a political hot seat, they 
are on it, what with their power to give or 
take away television licenses, those little 


will get burned whether they sit still, squirm, 
or try to get off. 

Briefly, the tangled plot of this television 
soap opera runs like this: 

Back in 1943, when Lyndon Johnson was 
a young Congressman fresh out of the Navy, 
his wife bought a small radio station in Aus- 
tin, Tex., for $17,500. At the time it did not 
seem much of a deal since station KTBC had 
a limited license and lost money. 

What followed, though, was a Horatio Al- 
ger success story. Mrs. Johnson quickly 
won an unlimited license from the FCO and 
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a network aMiliation with CBS, turning red 
ink into black. Later there came a tele- 
vision license, the acquisition of other sta- 
tions, affiliation with the two other networks, 
and FCO permission to boost transmitting 
power, 

Meanwhile, other aspirants for stations in 
the Austin area got discouraged about the 
necessary FCC clearance for any competing 
stations. So some 20 years later the L.B.J. 
Co., as it was called until recently, found 
itself with exclusive broadcasting rights in 
this rich central Texas area and with a bal- 
ance sheet measured in millions. 

No breath of scandal marred this success 
story. Lyndon Johnson, on the record, owned 
no part of his wife’s prosperous business, and 
neither as Congressman nor as Senator did 
he ever say a word on her behalf to the FCC, 
even when he was chairman of the Senate 
committee handling FCC business. 

But in every television tale, as in the Alger 
stories, a little rain must fall. Just as an- 
other challenger appeared on the Austin TV 
scene—this time a company that pipes m” 
TV shows from out of town—Lyndon John- 
son wound up in the White House. 

It’s doubtful if this complication bothers 
Mr. Johnson, or Lady Bird either. But it 
puts the FCC in an excruciating position. 

The other company presently has a license 
to pipe in to Austin some TV shows but it is 
prohibited from offering its customers (who 
receive programs by cable into their homes) 
any of the network programs the Johnson 
station might offer but doesn’t until at least 
15 days after the Johnson station has passed 
up the opportunity. This restriction, which 
protects the Johnson station, is what is now 
at issue. 

If the Commissioners don’t lift the restric- 
tion, they'll be burned for allegedly protect- 
ing the Johnson “monopoly.” If they do, 


there ll be hot howls from previous would-be , 


entrants who were denied access to the Aus- 
tin market and also scorching accusations 
that the gentlemen of the Commission are 
reversing established policies just to avoid 
the charges of favoritism. 

So they re dammed if they do and dammed 
if they don't which is certainly the stuff of 
which dramatic plots are made. 

Even so, our sympathy for their plight is 
dampened somewhat by that feeling we often 
get watching TV playlets—you know, the 
feeling that if the characters in the tale had 
acted a little more sensibly they wouldn't be 
in such a fix. 

The only excuse for putting TV stations 
under a licensing system anyway is a techni- 
calone. That is, in the VHF wave spectrum, 
which is currently the main one for commer- 
cial broadcasts, there is room for only so 
many stations. 

Except for this technical problem there 
is no more reason for a Government ration- 
ing agency for TV than for a Federal bureau 
to decide how many shoe stores, barber shops, 
newspapers, or movie houses should be al- 
lowed in a given town. 

But as so often happens, somewhere along 
the line policies that had some sense in them 
turned ridiculous. Today if you apply for a 


TV license in Middletown, U.S.A., the Com-. 


mission isn’t content with just deciding if 
there is air room for you to operate without 
jamming another station. The Commission 
also tries to decide if there’s room enough 
for competition. And at this point, the 
whole thing becomes utter nonsense. 

Back in 1948 the FCC suspended granting 
any new TV channel allocations, technical 
considerations or no technical considera- 
tions, while it launched a “study” of what 
was the “right” number of stations per capita 
and where they should be located. Subse- 
quently it evolved some guidelines, which we 
don’t profess to understand and which no 
Commissioner can logically expain, that 
would limit the number of stations on popu- 
lation ratios and all that sort of thing. 
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Here the Commission doesn't pretend that 
it ls doing anything but acting “to protect 
local television stations from competition.” 
In other words, the fellow who's already 
there has got it made—at least for as long as 
the Commissioners are happy with him. 

No wonder TV stations sell for fabulous 
sums. It’s not the physical plant but the 
Government license that’s worth a mint. 
No wonder that present owners are satisfied 
with the policy. No wonder, either, that 
they live in trepidation of displeasing the 
Commission, for what the Commission gives 
the Commission can take away. These 
licenses to coin money, remember, are re- 
newable. 

And no wonder the Commissioners get 
perplexed trying to decide who gets rich and 
who doesn't. Solomon would be confused. 

The Johnson case, therefore, isn’t unique. 
True, delivering TV shows to people’s homes 
in Austin by rented cable wouldn't interfere 
with the KTBC-TV signal: it would only 
interfere with the station’s exclusive rights 
to a captive audience. But in shielding 
KTBC-TV from the winds of competition the 
Commissioners aren’t singling out the John- 
son company for favortism or, for that mat- 
ter, picking on just Austin audiences in de- 
priving them of a wider choice of TV shows. 
Under FCC policies, it happens all over. 

That the Commissioners, nice gentlemen 
all, should now find themselves tangled in 
the tolls of presidential politics is Just hapless 
fortune, and we'll watch with sympathy as 
they try to untangle it. Still, it's just like 
all those TV plots—take away the foolish- 
ness and there'd be no doleful tale to tell. 


Authorizing Appropriations to. the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration 


— — 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, March 25, 1984 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10456) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for re- 
search and development, construction of 
facilities, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes. 


NASA authorization bill before Congress 
represents this Nation’s investment in 
the conquest of space. As a member of 
the Science and Astronautics Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I sup- 
port the high priority given this program. 

Outside of defense spending, this 
Federal space program represents our 
sargas single expenditure—over 85 bil- 

on. 

The responsibility for this programs is 
awesome. The Space Agency is expand- 
ing at an enormous rate. Yet, I am con- 
vinced that the men doing the job are 
sincere, dedicated, and competent. 
They have obtained excellent overall re- 
sults of which all Americans can be 
proud. 

In paying this general compliment, I 
must express some reservations and 
specific criticisms. 

First, I have joined with my colleagues 
on the Committee in separate views on 
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the authorization bill. By far the most 
important, as it affects the security of 
Our Nation, is a reassessment and defini- 
tion of our national space objectives. 
Consider the impact around the world 
of a sudden announcement by Russia 
that she had established a military space 
Platform manned by Russian cosmonauts 
Which was continuously flying over the 
United States. Not only would our 
Prestige suffer a severe blow but the bal- 
ance of power in the world would be 
affected. Demands for a reappraisal of 
Our space objectives would be in- 
Stantaneous. The fact of our space 
Probes and moon-shot program would 
not be reassuring. The Nation would 
demand action. I believe there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that just such a series of 
events may occur. That is why we 
Should set up a top priority review of our 
Space objectives at once. The primary 
emphasis should be on national security, 
and that means military control of inner 
Space. I am not convinced that our 
Space program is properly oriented. 

I fully support the Apollo program: 
However, our fixation on a self-imposed 
deadline is unrealistic and unnecessary. 
The program should proceed in the most 
efficient and economical way. It should 
not be forced nor pushed. 

Last year, in committee discussions, I 
Stated my belief that NASA should feel 
free to make requests for supplemental 
appropriations. I compliment them on 
taking such action. I am convinced 
Such requests are justified in an agency 
Where most of the funds are expended 
for research and development. The 
funds requested this year were author- 

by our committee last year. I have 
informed the Appropriations Committee 
of my conviction that these funds should 
be made available. 

I directed many inquiries during our 
hearings this year to the unique rela- 
tionship between NASA and the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. I am not convinced 
that there is justification either in past 
Performance nor future benefits to be 
derived for its continuance. I believe 
NASA should instigate an immediate re- 
view toward this end. 

I also believe NASA should prepare in 
the coming year some definitive projec- 
tions of its post-Apollo operations. Al- 
though we have had a great national 
“debate” on going to the Moon, the fact 
is we are already spending great sums of 
money on a trip to Mars. It would be 
unwise to first make the downpayment 
on this trip and then decide later 
whether we want to take it. We should 
make the decision first. I will, there- 
fore, expect NASA next year to be pre- 
Pared to discuss the projected post- 
Apollo space program. Its plans and 
cost should be made known to the gen- 
€ral public and particularly our business, 
Scientific, and educational communities. 
It is time for another great national 
debate. 

Finally, I must review the proposed 
Electronics Research Center in Boston. 
No other proposal has done so much 

to NASA or our space program. It 
is a blot on NASA's good name. Aside 
from the political implications in the de- 
cision, the agency has refused to let me 
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examine its files concerning the proposed 
center. Denying such files to a Mem- 
ber of Congress and of the committee, 
where no national security is involved, 
is unfair and suspect. 

Consider the unusual history of this 
proposal in Congress. It was completely 
eliminated by the Senate subcommittee 
last year. A new vote was had and a 
reversal obtained. It then was author- 
ized by Congress which simultaneously 
announced that its “need” was not es- 
tablished. A report to establish its need 
was then submitted, but no hearings 
were allowed to be held on it. A sub- 
committee in the House, after hearing 
testimony this year, decided the expen- 
diture of construction funds was not 
justified. The full committee reversed 
the subcommittee. 

On this record, I am forced to agree 
with Philip H. Abelson, director of the 
Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington who says that 
“the concentration of such effort into 
one facility is not the best procedure,” 
and Warren Weaver, vice president of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, who de- 
scribed the “proposal to create an Elec- 
tronics Research Center of some 2,100 
persons to conduct research for plane- 
tary trips as an unsound and wholly un- 
desirable one.” 

It is not too late to reconsider this 
matter and get the facts. If forced 
through in its present form time will 
show this project and not Ranger to 
be the most costly setback to NASA in 
1964. 


Inside Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following in- 
formation bulletins by my colleague 
from Indiana's Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, Hon. EARL WILSON: 

Ix sR WASHINGTON, BY CONGRESSMAN EARL 
WILSON, von THE WEEK OF Mancn 30, 1964 

America today is at a crossroads, facing a 
decision that has been in the making for 32 
years. Americans must soon select between 
a rocky road that leads to a greater United 
States of the future or the deceptively 
smooth highway that leads straight to State 
socialism and a complete loss of cherished 
freedoms. 

This is the real issue of 1964 which must 
be faced by the American voter. Sending 
Representatives to Washington who will 
simply continue to promote the mistakes of 
the past 32 years will be a vote for a con- 
tinued plunge into State socialism. Return- 
ing to Washington men who will continue to 
work for our country’s freedoms and future 
well-being will be the same as casting one’s 
lot on the side of constitutional govern- 
ment and for the principles of Americanism 
which made our Republic great. 

There is no middle course. Our 32-year 
drift into socialism must be stopped now if 
any vestige of our freedom is to remain. 
Socialism has been spurred on and sold to 
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the people under the guises of depression, 
national emergencies and under actual emer- 
gency conditions of wartime. Thus has our 
Nation veered from its past of government 
by republic and been diverted down the road 
to socialism one time after another. 

Soclalism’s handmaiden and No. 1 bene- 
ficiary—a rampant and insatiable bureauc- 
racy—has flourished throughout the past 32 
years. Today it is the No. 1 threat mustered 
against our freedom. 

The resutis of our 32-year experiment with 
modified socialism are all too apparent today. 
We are now poised on the brink of the abyss 
of full-scale state socialism. It is appalling 
that so many of our leaders are ready to 
Jump without so much as a glance at the 
consequences. 

When this rush toward socialism is criti- 
cized, the pat answers of the leftwingers are 
disguised in high-sounding phrases and 
labels. Americans are fed political placeboes 
that disguise the bitter truth of socialism as 
experienced by nations in the past. For ex- 
ample, Americans are told over and over 
again that they have the highest income in 
the world. They are not told that they also 
have the world’s highest tax bill and the 
most pernicious tax structure the world has 
ever seen. Neither are they told that their 
country owes more money than all the other 
nations in the world combined. Nor are they 
encouraged to look at true facts which prove 
the near bankruptcy of their currency and 
monetary system. 

While Americans are told daily that they 
have the highest standard of living in the 
world, they are told in the same breath that 
massive Federal spending is needed to fight 
an urgent situation of widespread poverty. 
This is the same poverty we were assured had 
been all but eradicated as long ago as 1936. 

Americans are to weaken their 
own financial foundations—some of them al- 
ready eroded by excessive debt obligations 
and excessive taxes. Their leaders tell them 
to spend their money—as with the tax cut— 
rather than save it in the frugal American 
tradition. Meanwhile, these same leaders 
continue to roll out new spending plans that 
cannot help but wipe out the benefits of any 
tax cut and demand twice as much money in 
future taxes as is now being handed to the 
taxpayer. 

Paradoxically, while we urge freedom on 
the rest of the world, our own Government's 
direction is toward eroding away and stéal- 
ing this same freedom from the people. 

Americans have allowed all this to happen. 
The qualities of freedom and individual en- 
terprise have been replaced by a love of com- 
fort and an attitude of unconcern as one 
freedom after another is stealthily removed. 
Thus have we reached the final crossroads. 
After 32 years of socialism in the United 
States, today there is no turning back. We 
must choose the final road down which we 
will travel. 

The freedom road is lined with pitfalls and 
formidable obstacles. Self-denial, self-help 
and refusal of tantalizing Federal handouts, 
ignoring the pleas of well-meaning but gulli- 
ble dogooders are just a few of the stumbling 
blocks. But at the end of this rough road 
lies freedom, world respect, a strong and free 
economy, a solvent nation and a better world 
for our unborn grandchildren. 

The socialism road is wide, broad, land- 
seaped, paved. Everything is provided. 
There are no detours, no rough road—until 
the end is reached. At the end of this road 
is a completely regimented economy; an all- 
powerful bureaucracy that will control and 
restrict every move; governmental policies 
which will thwart the aspirations of those 
who would progress on their own initiative— 
a government of state socialism that will 
make a mockery of our American heritage. 

Taking the freedom road will not be easy. 
Americans must lay aside their comforts of 
the moment for greater goals of the future. 
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Self-denial at home and abroad, an insist- 
ence that nationalism replace international- 
ism in our foreign policy, demand for the 
acceptance of balanced budgets, a determi- 
nation to retire our national debt and the 
curtallment of the makework and relief pro- 
grams that have deeply rooted themselves 
into the vitals of our society are things that 
must be sought and fought for along the 
freedom road. 

Which way will you turn this year? 
Insme WASHINGTON BY CONGRESSMAN EARL 

WILSON, FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 6, 1964 

WHAT THE NEW FRONTIER. MEANS TO YOU 

In the 3 years since the words “new fron- 
tier” became a part of our everyday language, 
Americans have been told countless times 
that defeat is really victory, that loss of 
freedom is, indeed, an expansion of these 
same freedoms, and that setbacks on the 
homefront are in reality progress. 

It is a fair commentary to state that the 
“big lie’ has come to be used as widely by 
the administration in power as was the ‘big 
stick” used by President Theodore Roosevelt, 

What the New Frontier has really meant 
to the everyday citizen of our Republic is 
a far cry from its high-sounding claims, 

IN THE BREAD BASKET 

Are you a housewife? You know how 
much less your grocery dollar buys these 
days. Foodstuff prices are at the highest 
point in our Nation’s history. While farm 
prices have slipped alarmingly, retail prices 
have tilted upward sharply ever since Janu- 
ary, 1961, and are going up monthly. 

The added dollars you spend for other 
necessities such as clothing, light and heat 
also take more of a bite from your purchas- 
ing power. This is due to the extravagant 
spending policies of the administration in 
Washington today. 

It is a fact that our Nation has plunged 
deeper into debt by $21 billion in the last 
3 years. Your dollar today is worth 44.9 cents 
in purchasing power, and its worth goes down 
daily. As purchasing power declines, the 
inevitable result is inflation. That is what 
vou have been fighting for the past three 


years. 

It is a fact that President Elsenhower 
slowed this upward spiral to a standstill. 
But the floodgates were opened again 3 years 
ago and you are now feeling the pinch more 
each day. 

It is a fact that while talking about econ- 
omy, President Johnson is spending $2 mil- 
Mon more each day than did President Ken- 
nedy and $50 million more each day than 
President Eisenhower. 

ARE YOU A BUSINESSMAN? 

The New Frontier has made a great show of 
being probusiness, but it's been simply 
that—a show. Tax policies, import-export 
policies are all geared against the business 
community and titled in favor of the advent 
of a socialistic economy. 

It is a fact that bankruptcies in fiscal 
1962—the last evaulated year—stotaled 147,- 
780—the worst figure since 1933 and 5,000 
more than in fiscal 1961. 

It is a fact that business fallures under 
the New Frontier now total 64 of every 10,000 
businesses—the worst rate since the last pre- 
World War II year of 1939. Over 15,000 
businesses failed last year and over 17,000 
the year before. Yet, while these businesses 
were being driven to the wall, merchants 
were forced to raise wages, extend vacation 
periods, pay benefits they couldn't afford. 
Thus is the New Frontier’s true attitude 
toward business exposed. i 


ARE YOU A FARMER? 
On January 23, 1961, cattle brought $28.75 


per 100 pounds on the Chicago market. In 
late February 1964, this price was down to 
below $22 per 100 pounds and dropping 
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steadily. At the same time the farmer is 
paying more for what he must have. Soy- 
bean meal, used for cattle feed, sold for 
$51.50 a ton in 1961. Today it is $72.50 a 
ton—a 40-percent increase. Thus, the 
farmer pays uore for what he buys but gets 
less at the marketplace. 

Is it any wonder that farm failures are 
setting new records every day? Is it any 
wonder that the parity ratio is at its lowest 
point since 193% and that farmers nationwide 
are being forced off the farm in record 
numbers? e 

Much was made recently of agreements by 
which Australia and New Zealand agreed not 
to send unlimited beef into the United 
States. But contained in this same agree- 
ment was a provision which gives these 
same nations an automatic increase in the 
beef, veal, and mutton markets of the future. 
The result—by 1966 Australia and New Zea- 
land will be shipping 7.4 percent more meat 
into the United States than they are today. 

There are 38 countries which flood our 
markets with meat—but nearly all of these 
same nations have restrictions which keep 
US. meat off their shelves. 

FACTORY WORKER? 

In January 1964, imports of women’s and 
children’s footwear jumped 65 percent over 
the same figure for 1963—while prices per 
pair went down. It is costing less to make 
shoes in Italy than a year ago, while U.S. 
costs soar. Any wonder foreign markets are 
eating into the shoe trade? 

A total of 8.8 million pairs of shoes were 
imported into the United States in January— 
equal to 14 percent of our total domestic shoe 
production. This represents a 2-percent gain 
over the same period a year ago. 

As shoe industry jobs disappear, the rea- 
sons are obvious. Foreign manufacturers, 
able to produce cheaply and take advantage 
of our weak import-export restrictions, make 
inroads at your expense, 

YOU ARE AFFECTED 


These are the bitter fruits of 3 years of 
the New Frontier. Regardless of your line 
of work or your calling in life examples can 
be used to show the same conclusion, In 
every trade and at every level of our society 
your dollar buys less, your freedom shrinks 
and your Nation's position in the world be- 
comes shakler every day the policies of the 
New Frontier continue unchecked. 

These facts are not pretty, but they de- 
mand telling. The only way to reverse this 


the thinking 
bottom in Washington. It is up to the peo- 
ple to speak because, in the final analysis, it 


Tke Politics of Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 7 brings out some inter- 
esting points on the effect of different 
political philosophies on our foreign 


It seems that the very radical cleavage 
in the majority party is working to the 
disadvantage of our foreign policy, and 
certainly to the confusion and bewilder- 
ment of our European friends and allies. 

The editorial follows: 
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Tue POLITICS or FORKIGN POLICY 


In the 10 days or so since Senator PuL- 
BRIGHT made his famous speech on foreign 
policy myths, he has been attacked by men 
of almost every shade of political opinion. 
Yet it seems to us the politics of the matter 
lies not so much in this new “great debate” 
as it does simply in the record. 

One central thesis of the FULBRIGET ad- 
dress is that the world, very much including 
the Communist world, is rapidly changing; 
among other things, this means the United 
States will be unwise to regard all Commu- 
nist regimes as identical and posing an iden- 
tical threat. To Senator GOLDWATER and 
some others of both parties such talk is 
“appeasement.” 

Actually, though, the American people 
have been seeking, without perhaps always 
realizing it, a middle ground between ap- 
peasement and undue belligerence almost 
since the end of World War II. When they 
saw the full menace the Red Army held for 
Europe, they supported the defensive alli- 
ance of NATO. Many had deep vings 
about the Korean war, but they fought it 
anyway, at least to a standstill. As a gen- 
eral rule they have favored resistance to 
Communist a 

At the same timie they have mostly wel- 
comed efforts to improve relations with the 
Soviets, because if we literally and finally 
cannot get along with them at all, then 
the world is likely to blow up. Today prob- 
ably many people agree with FULBRIGHT and 
other scholars that Moscow and Peiping are 
two quite different kettles of Communist 
fish, with Russia representing at this time 
less of a threat than Red China; accordingly 
the United States explores the possibility 
of settlements with the Soviets. 

The ly bedeviling part of it all is 
just that it is so easy to go too far in either 
direction, dangerous provocation or danger- 
ous ap t. The impression that 
Gotpwater tends to give of favoring the for- 
mer makes some uneasy; and 
sometimes the Democratic administration 
are accused of the latter. 

In any event, our foreign policy is the 
result of the people's instinctive or reasoned 
groping for that hard-to-find middle ground. 
That is why the policy itself—which can be 
only vaguely generalized as firmness coupled 
with willingness to seek peaceful accords— 
has remained basically unchanged through- 
out Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, 


What has changed, and what can be politi- 
cally important, is the carrying out of the 
policy. On this score the Republicans have 
a better case than the Democrats, ff they are 
capable of making It. 

President Eisenhower made some notable 
gains for firmness plus peace. They include 
ending the Korean war without surrender, 
the Austrian Treaty, resisting without ran- 
cor Khrushehev's Berlin ultimatums. No 
new territory was lost to Soviet aggression 
in that period. 

The falling off since then has been con- 
siderable: The continuing existence of a full- 
blown Communist state in Latin America, 
the incredible Bay of Pigs affair, the failure 
to follow through after the Cuban missile 
crisis. To this day the United States has 
neither eliminated communism from Cuba 
nor evicted the Soviet men and arms nor 
contained Castro's indirect aggressions else- 
where in Latin America. 

Nor is that all. Zanzibar may be the Cuba 
of Africa. Relations with European allics 
have deteriorated. Laos seems likely to fall 
to communism under a U.S.-condoned co- 
alition. And though the United States was 
involved in Vietnam under Eisenhower, the 
involvement has grown much deeper and 
presently appears to many observers to be 
all but 

Now we do not presume to know why, on 
this record, the ts are more inept at 
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the conduct of foreign policy than the Re- 
publicans, except perhaps that their ranks 
contain more people pulling in different di- 
rections. For them the middie ground 
seems particularly hard to find and hold. 
But while the Democrats are vulnerable, it 
is hard to see how a Republican candidate 
can effectively exploit that vulnerability 
without also giving thought to the evident 
desire of most Americans to avoid both war 
and appeasement. 

Whatever happens, foreign policy is pro- 
viding an interesting opportunity and chal- 
lenge for the Republicans—not only in their 
Own political interest but in the Nation's. 


Addresses Delivered at the 16th National 
Banquet of the Order of Ahepa Honor- 
ing the 88th Congress of the United 
States, March 16, 1964, Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
2 years, the Order of Ahepa, the Amer- 
ican Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association, the leading organization in 
this country of Americans of Greek de- 
scent, sponsors a banquet honoring the 
Congress of the United States. 

This year the Ahepa banquet honoring 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the 88th Congress was 
held in Washington, D.C. on March 16. 

Among the speakers addressing the 
16th National Ahepa Banquet were 
Ahepa Supreme President John G. 
Plumides; Mrs. Josie Chase, grand vice 
President, Daughters of Penelope; Pierre 
Calogeras, Chargés d' Affaires, Royal Em- 
bassy of Greece; His Eminence, Arch- 
bishop Iakovos, Greek Orthodox Church 
of North and South America; Congress- 
man John Brademas, of Indiana; Sena- 
tor Kenneth Keating, of New York; and 
Mr. Henry R. Luce, editor and publisher 
of Life magazine. 

Mr. Luce received on this occasion the 
Order of Ahepa 1964 Socratic Award for 
his contributions and services, through a 
series of articles in Life magazine, to the 
dissemination of Helenic culture, and 
Hellenic ideals to the peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I insert in the Recorp the addresses 
delivered at the 16th National Ahepa 
Banquet: 

THE 16TH NATIONAL BANQUET OF THE ORDER 
OF Angra HONORING TRE 88TH CONGRESS OF 
THE Unsrren States, Monpay, Marce 16, 
1964, WasHincron, D.C. 

(By Ahepa Supreme President John G. 

Plumides) 

Tt is a unique opportunity and an unusual 
one in which the supreme president of our 
organization assumes the role of toastmaster, 
It is no easy task to preside at a podium 
Where so many illustrious Americans must 
listen to your humble servant. The Order 
Of Ahepa, as you know, is an organization 

primarily of Americans of Hellenic 

descent. The Ahepa has a history of 42 
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years of service to the United States of 
America, the greatest democracy ever con- 
ceived.in the mortal mind of man. And it 
is our fervent hope that as long as the orga- 
nization exists, so long as there is blood in 
the veins of any American of Hellenic ex- 
traction, that the Order of Ahepa will con- 
tinue to render service to this great democ- 
racy of ours. 

This banquet which the Order of Ahepa 
sponsors every 2 years, is given in honor of 
the greatest legislative body in the world 
the Congress of the United States of America. 
‘These Members of Congress who serve as our 
legislators, who enact and promulgate the 
laws of our land, sometimes are the forgotten 
soldiers of American history. But we, in the 
Order of Ahepa, can never forget the debt of 
gratitude that we owe to you, the Members 
of Congress, for serving the American Nation 
in a most gracious, in a most determined, in 
a most American form of government. 

We are cognizant, my good friends of the 
Congress, of the times and conditions that 
we must face as a nation; and we have full 
confidence, trust, and faith in your actions 
to safeguard this democracy for this and 
future generations of Americans. 


FUNERAL OF KING PAUL 


Only 4 days ago, I had the distinct privi- 
lege of attending the funeral of the late King 
Paul of Greece in Athens as a designated 
member of the official American delegation, 
selected by the President of the United 
States, that great American, Lyndon B. 
Johnson. King Paul of Greece was a dedi- 
cated friend of the United States, a man who 
labored long under democratic principles, 
and who knew no other ally than the United 
States of America. He knew no protector 
other than the United States of America, 

The Order of Ahepa feels deeply gratified 
that the President of the United States se- 
lected our organization's supreme president 
to be a member of the official American dele- 
gation to King Paul’s funeral, Only in 
America could an opportunity of this kind 
present itself to one who is the son of im- 
migrants from Greece, as I am. Those of us 
born of parents who chose America as their 
new home have tried, as loyal Americans, to 
prove our worth as citizens of this great 
country that we lovingly call the United 
States of America. 

On that solemn occasion in Athens, where 
religious and political leaders gathered for 
the funeral of King Paul, all nations of the 
world were represented, and among those 
taking part in the funeral possession was 
your humble servant. This could only hap- 
pen in America. 

This is America, and I am grateful to this, 
the greatest democracy, and to you, the 
Members of Congress, who represent our peo- 
ple in this hour of peril throughout the 
world. 


Remarks OF GRAND Vice PRESIDENT JOSE 
CHASE, DAUGHTERS OF PENELOPE, SENIOR 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF THE ORDER OF AHEPA 
On behalf of the Daughters of Penelope 

and our Junior Order of the Maids of Ath- 
ena, we are honored this evening in the 
privilege of extending to these dedicated men 
and women of Congress our most sincere 
appreciation for their steadfast service and 
endless contributions to the preservation of 
the American way of life. And we express 
our gratitude to Mr. Henry R. Luce, editor 
in chief of Life magazine, for having made 
it possible that people in every walk of life 
could, through his famous series of arti- 
cles, “The Miracle of Greece,“ get a glimpse 
of the ancient, Hellenic way of life, through 
which was set the basic pattern of culture 
and government for our present Western 
civilization. 

In the turmoil and unrest which exists 
around us in this space age of today, we 
pray that a divine providence may grant 
good health and the necessary foresight to 
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these men and women into whose hands we 
have, through our vote, placed the power 
with which they may shape the destiny of 
our beloved America, and we pledge to our 
Nation, our every effort in defense of the 
Constitution and the American way of life, 
which we hope and pray is God’s way. 


Remarks or CHARGÉ DAFFAMS PIERRE 
CaLoceras, ROYAL EMBASSY oF GREECE, AND 
ACTING AMBASSADOR oF GREECE TO THE 
Untrep STATES 


Ambassador Matsas of Greece was unable 
to be with us here tonight. His sad duty 
was to accompany to Athens the First Lady 
of America and former President Truman to 
represent this great Republic of yours at the 
funeral of my lamented sovereign, King Paul 
of the Hellenes. The Ambassador has asked 
me to tell you how much he regrets missing 
the opportunity to be with you tonight, and 
to speak to you. 

The great sorrow which we all feel in 
Greece and in this country because of the 
death of King Paul of Greece has been some- 
how alleyiated by the part the biggest and 
noblest ally of Greece took in our mourning. 
Nobody could more ably represent the United 
States of America than your First Lady and 
former President Truman. You all know 
that without the genius of this great states- 
man, Greece's survival as a free and demo- 
cratic nation would have been immensely 
difficult. My dear friends, I would like to 
thank you in my own name, and on behalf 
of my wife, for the most kind welcome which 
we have received here tonight. 

Let me tell you how deeply I appreciated 
the pleasure of meeting here tonight the dis- 
tinguished 


people. These feelings were enhanced by 
your participation in our national 

as we buried our beloved king. His memory 
will live forever in the hearts of the Greek 
people. He was dedicated to the cause of 
freedom and peace. He delighted in help- 
ing the poor and the underprivileged. He 
fought bravely with his troops against the 
You 


den is heavy, but the dynasty’s motto is “My 
strength lies in the love of my people.” I 
am not speaking to you tonight only as the 
d Affairs of Greece, and the repre- 

sentative of the Royal Government. I'am 
the representative of all friends that Ahepa 
counts among the Greek people. It is their 
friendly greeting that I bring you. 
REMARKS or His EMINENCE, ARCHBISHOP IAKO- 

vos, GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH OF NORTH 

AND SOUTH AMERICA 

America, as a pioneering and leading demo- 
cratic nation, and Americanism as a culture, 
ideology and political philosophy, is what we 
have come to honor this evening in your 
presence. Deeply appreciative of your con- 
tinued and most dedicated efforts, not only 
to uphold but also to protect the fundamen- 
tals of a democratic way of life. Our Nation, 
the United States of America, in carrying 
on the legacy of its Founding Fathers, and 
in honoring its worldwide responsibilities, 
finds itself beset with political situations 
Such as no other nation has ever faced. And 
because our Nation professes to believe, and 
furthermore preaches justice, freedom, and 
peace, VFC 
Itself when and where these 
safe, C 
gardless of the risks and dangers. 
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the world, know full well the nature, the 
expensive nature, and the agony of your un- 
acclaimed struggle for the justice, order, and 
well-being of your constituency and of our 
Nation. The Order of Ahepa is responding 
to an imperative demand of the Greek- 
American conscience in this country to reg- 
ister and record both our understanding and 
respect for your noble and determined ef- 
forts to establish justice, peace, and freedom 
throughout the world. Our national pres- 
tige, gentlemen, as you certainly know, can 
best be served by abiding by the God-or- 
dained aims and objectives of our democ- 


racy. 

Our loyalty and determined dedication to 
these aims and objectives will not simply 
gain new friends for us, but the confidence 
of the world as well. Gentlemen, you have 


people if we succeed in maintaining it un- 
altered, true, and genuine, as it was given to 
us, God bless you and our Nation forever. 


INTRODUCTION OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADE- 
Mas BY AHEPA SUPREME PTESIDENT JOHN 
G. PLUMIDES 


This past week has given me the oppor- 


country of my parents. 
possible by the graciousness of the President 
of the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson. 
On this mission of our Government, in addi- 
tion to myself and His Eminence, Archbishop 


2 
2 
i 


and a gentleman, 
and learned in government, with a 
desire and ambition only obtainable from 
untry of our times, has served 
distinction in the House of Representa- 
of ore eye me States. He hails from 


the great te of Indiana. He is now con- 
C 
House of Representatives. He is an active 


member of the Order of Ahepa, and has been 


of 
able Jon Braprmas, U.S. Representative 


I am honored to have been invited to speak 
this evening to my brother Ahephans at 
this biennial banquet honoring Members 


of Congress. 

At the outset of my remarks I want to 
extend my warmest congratulations to Henry 
R. Luce, on being the first recipient of the 
Oreder of Ahepa Socratic Award for the 

t series of articles on ancient 
Greece published in Life, the magazine of 
which he is editor and publisher. 

I want also to take this opportunity to 
salute our dedicated and hardworking Su- 
preme President of the Order of Ahepa, 
Brother John G. Plumides, and to congratu- 
late him on the splendid leadership he is 
ayra to our organization. 

As you know, four of us at this table, His 
Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos; Mike Mana- 
tos, Special Assistant to President Johnson; 
Supreme President Plumides; and I have 
just returned from Greece where we, as 
members of the official U.S. delegation ap- 
pointed by President Johnson, attended the 
funeral of King Paul of the Hellenes, 

Though our journey to Greece was a sad 
one, it was nonetheless an experience mem- 
orable in several ways. 
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FUNERAL OF KING PAUL 


First, standing in the cathedral, we saw 
many of the chiefs of state and kings and 
queens and princes of Western Europe who 
had come to honor the late King. 

And we joined with the members of other 
delegations in marching in the 2-hour long 
procession from the cathedral down Hermes 
Street through the heart of the city of 
Athens. 

It was, however, an especially proud mo- 
ment for all of us as Americans to be able to 


go to Greece on the first official mission of 


the gracious and lovely wife of our President, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

And I know I speak for the rest of my col- 
leagues in the American delegation as well 
when I say that we shall long remember hay- 
ing gone to Greece on the first trip to that 
country of the man who, more than any other 
American, has come to be a symbol of the 
friendship of the people of Greece and the 
get of the United States, President Harry 

S. Truman. 


I am pleased to report to you that both 
these outstanding figures in our national life 
were warmly received by the hundreds of 
thousands of Greek people who lined the 
streets of Athens to do honor to their late 
King and to pay homage to their new mon- 
arch, King Constantine. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND MRS, JOHNSON 


In view of some of the press reports you 
may have read, you may be surprised to learn 
that both President Truman and Mrs. John- 
son and indeed every member of our delega- 
tion were greeted with such friendship in 
Athens. 

I make this observation because I realize 
as do you that the present crisis over the 
Cyprus issue has caused some demonstra- 
tions in Athens that were critical of the 
United States. 

I can only say to you, however, from my 
own personal observations last week that I 
am convinced such demonstrations in no 
way refiect the overwhelming sentiments of 
the people of Greece, who continue to look 
with respect and affection to our own coun- 
try, as we do to theirs. 

CYPRUS 


I have alluded to the question of Cyprus. 
Both because I have just returned from 
Greece and am the only Member of Congress 
of Greek descent, I think it appropriate that 
I address myself to the Cyprus issue for a 
few moments. 

It is a matter about which all of us in this 
room are deeply concerned. I know we must 
all feel greatly encouraged that the latest 


news from that island indicates that, in keep- 


ing with the unanimous resolution of the 
United Nations Security Council a few days 
ago, the first troops of the U.N. Peace Force 
have arrived and that more are on the way. 

I say we must all be encouraged for clearly 
it would be catastrophic if the political dis- 
putes respecting an Island of some 600,000 
people were to be the cause of all-out war 
between Greece and Turkey. 

1. Such a war would have the most ap- 
palling effects in terms of lost lives of the 
nations directly concerned, Greece and Tur- 
key and Cyprus. 

2. It would mean the destruction of the 
southern flank of NATO, for both Greece and 
Turkey, we must not forget, are our allies 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

3. Such a war would, in addition, be a 
major triumph of Soviet foreign policy and 
a victory achieved at almost no cost to the 
Communists. 

DANGER OF WAR 


4. A Greek-Turkish War, moreover, would 
always mean the possibility of involving the 
two great powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, in direct military conflict, 
thereby posing the unthinkable danger of 
a Third World War. 
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the territorlal independence 
and the national sovereignty of Cyprus, 
which all of us here tonight strongly sup- 
port, would, if full-scale hostilities were to 
erupt in the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, become almost meaningless words, 

For all these reasons, then, we must view 
the Cyprus issue with more than passing 
concern and, if I may say so, we must view 
it not only as men and women of Greek 
descent, justifiably proud of our Hellenic 
heritage but we must view it as Americans, 
proud of our own Nation and citizenship 
and soberly aware of the immense responsi- 
bilities which history has thrust upon the 
United States in a troubled world. 

I may here interject that the role of a great 
and powerful nation like ours in a dispute 
in which two allies are involved is never a 
happy one for it will inevitably bring criti- 
cism from both sides that the keeper of the 
peace is favoring the other. Without here 
presuming to judge the validity of such 
criticism, I think we all know that the United 
States has in fact been criticized by both 
Greeks and Turks on precisely these grounds, 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


In 1947, the United States, through the 
Truman doctrine, announced to the world 
and to the Soviet bloc in particular our reso- 
lute determination to support the people of 
Greece in their vallant struggle against 
communism. 

Standing last week in Athens in front of 
the splendid statue of President Truman, 
given to Greece by our Order of Ahepa and 
marked by both the American and Greek 
flags waving at half-mast, I read once more, 
engraved there, those words of President 
Truman of exactly 17 years ago this month: 

“I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. 

"I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 

“I believe that our help should be primar- 
ily through economic and financial aid, 
which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes. 

“Should we fall to aid Greece and Turkey 
in this fateful hour, the effect will be far 
reaching to the West as well as to the East. 

“We must take immediate and resolute 
action.” 

Just as the United States made a commit- 
ment to the support of freedom against Com- 
munist challenge then, so must we reiterate 
that commitment today in the crisis over 
Cyprus, for make no mistake, the Soviets 
have already begun to fish in the troubled 
waters surrounding that island. 

Russian offers of economic aid in recent 
days, the negotiation of a Soviet air agree- 
ment with Cyprus, and the recent visits of 
Cypriot officials to Moscow are hard evidence 
of this continuing danger. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S SALUTE TO ARCHBISHOP 
MAKARIOS 

None of us question for a moment the 
deep commitment of Archbishop Makarios 
and the Government of Cyprus to maintain 


the freedom and independence of Cyprus. 


I remember well, for I was there, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s salute to President Makarios 
at the White House on June 5, 1962: 


“We want to express our very warm wel- 
come to our distinguished visitor who comes 
from a most ancient country, representing 
a most ancient people, and also a young 
country. We salute him particularly because 
of the long and difficult fight he conducted 
for his country’s independence, involving the 
most sensitive interests, involving his own 
persistent, couragéous and far-seeing view 
of his country’s future. * * * Your coun- 
try occupies a most significant, strategic po- 
sition in the world today. Your own efforts 
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to maintain the independence and viability 
of your country are well known here, and 
you come to the United States with the 
warmest wishes of all of our people who ad- 
mire a courageous fighter for freedom.” 

I draw your attention to President. Ken- 
nedy's reference to President Makarios“ ef- 
forts to maintain the independence and vi- 
ability“ of Cyprus for the pattern of Com- 
munist take-over in the postwar world must 
surely provide an object lesson to all na- 
tions intent upon maintaining their free- 
dom. Just as we Americans are deeply con- 
cerned about what happened in the Carib- 
bean, we must be alert to such dangers in the 
Mediterranean. 


PEACEFUL SOLUTION 


‘These then are some of the major consid- 
erations we must have in mind as we reflect 
on this issue. 

Surely we can all agree that we must en- 
Courage with every means a peaceful, non- 
Violent resolution of this dispute. 

For we Americans are committed to the 
Conviction that peaceful change is the way to 
bring change. The success of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, for example, in press- 
ing for nonviolent means to solve our own 
Own major domestic problem must by now 
have made that fact abundantly clear. The 
Senate of the United States is today acting 
on this matter and, at last reports at least, 
is doing so in a nonviolent manner. 

I spoke of change for I believe there must 
ultimately be some change in the London- 
Zurich Agreements of 1960 which are part of 
the Constitution of Cyprus. 

We know now that much of this treaty has 
Proved to be unworkable and indeed has 
helped cause some of the present conflict 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

While we can all agree, that, as in our 
Own country, there must always be protec- 
tion of minority rights, we must also surely 
agree, again as in our own country, that in a 
democracy the majority, again respecting the 
Situation of the minority, must ultimately be 
able to work its will or democracy will be- 
Come meaningless. 

PEACEFUL CHANGE 

Just as our own U.S. Constitution recog- 
nizes the necessity for 
change—so too I believe we must recognize 
that change in the Constitution of Cyprus 
has become essential if that constitution is 
to be workable. 

Because of our commitment to peaceful 
Settlement of international disputes, we must 
Continue our support of the United Nations 

Force on Cyprus and of the work of a 
mediator there. 

As you know, the United States has al- 


Por although we might prefer to stand 
aloof from this dispute, the stakes are far 
too high in terms of our own national in- 
terest and security and in terms of the peril 
this crisis presents to the free world for us 


CYPRIOT COOPERATION 
Let us hope that all the parties concerned 


the Peace Force: “The contribution of the 
U.N. force to efforts of the Cyprus Govern- 
Ment to restore law and order will be im- 
mense." -7 

Greece has a new, young and able monarch 
in King Constantine and I am confident that 
We in the United States are anxtous to help 
him in his responsibility and to help Prime 
Minister Papandreon and the Government of 
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Greece in thelr efforts to continue the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the country. 

Certainly as prospects increase for the 
peaceful resolution of the Cyprus issue, 
Greece can again turn its attention, with 
renewed energy and commitment, to the in- 
ternal development of the country, 

Just as 17 years ago the people of the 
United States Joined hands with the people 
of Greece in the defense of freedom against 
communism so too the American people stand 
ready today to work closely with Greece in 
meeting the challenges of the present hour. 

UNITED STATES-GREEK TIES 


As a Member of Congress and as an Amer- 
ican of Greek origin, I am deeply gratified 
to see Greece develop as a modern, democra- 
tic nation fully capable of handling its own 
affairs. 

The special ties which haye linked the 
peoples of Greece and America for over a 
century and a half are still there and are 
perhaps of even greater significance today. 

If the democracy which our two lands 
have come to symbolize is to endure and if 
the cause of human freedom to which both 
our peoples are committed is to prevall, it 
is in the interest of both the United States 
and of Greece that we maintain a constant 
vigilance over this special relationship with- 
in the alliance. 

May I say in closing that no organiza- 
tion in American life has a greater respon- 
sibility for the maintenanee of this rela- 
tionship than has ours—The Order of Ahepa. 

I am confident that both as Ahepans and 
as Americans we will meet that respon- 
sibility. 

PRESENTATION OF THE AHEPA SOCRATIC AWARD 
TO Mr. Henry R. LUCE, EDITOR IN CHIEF, 
LIFE AND TIME MAGAZINES 
Supreme President John G.-Plumides, we 

wiil now proceed to the second portion of our 

in honoring that dis 

friend of the Order of Ahepa, that distin- 

gu’shed friend of Greece, who so heroically 

yed for all Americans The Miracle of 

Gri ” in Life magazine. This man is 
known to all Americans, regardless of race, 
creed, or religion. His periodicals go into 
every home, and the message that he deliv- 
ers is read by all. His influence through his 
periodicals have influence on the thinking of 
all citizens of this country. 

We, of the Order of Ahepa, as small as we 
might be in number, were cognizant of the 
service that this man gave to our people by 
publishing the series of articles on the land 
of our parents. This series of articles, as I 
indicated preylously, portrayed a pictorial 
and cultural series depicting The Miracle of 
Greece.” 

We, the members of the Order of Ahepa, 
representing what we believe to be the opin- 
ion of all Americans of Hellenic extraction, 
have taken it upon ourselves to honor this 
great American by inviting him to be present 
tonight to meet us, to know us, to feel our 
pulse and our hearts, so that we can present 
to him a small token of our appreciation for 
his humanitarian efforts. 

Through this series of articles, all Ameri- 
cans of every station in life were able to 
study the works of our ancestors. This is 
truly a product of great imagination, and the 
imagination of this man knows no bounds. 
His love for things that are Greek goes back 
to his youth when he won an award for his 
ability to read and speak the Greek language. 

His love for the Greek people, his al 
of this remarkable series of 8 
dedication to the greatest Republic on earth, 
the United States of America, has caused the 
Order of Ahepa to present to him this bust, 
symbolic of the Ahepa Socratic Award. The 
award itself is a bronze bust of the Greek 
philosopher Socrates, done two-thirds life- 
size and mounted on a marble base. Ameri- 
can sculptor Felix W. de Weldon, creator of 
the Iwo Jima Marine Corps Memorial and 
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many other monuments and statues through- 
out the world, including the Ahepa Truman 
Statue in Athens, did this bust of Socrates 
for this award. The likeness of Socrates is 
based on the bust of Socrates which is in 
Pentelikon marble, now resting in the 
Louvre Museum in Paris, and which was 
done during his lifetime in ancient Athens. 

The Scroll, accompanying the Socratic 
Award,-reads as follows: 

“The Order of Ahepa 1964 Socratic Award, 
presented to Henry R, Luce, editor in chief, 
Life magazine, for contributions and services 
in the dissemination of Hellenic culture and 
Hellenic ideals to the peoples of the world 
through the pages of Life magazine. The 
series of articles entitled “The Miracle of 
Greece” which appeared in Life magazine in 
1963, notably recounted in words and pic- 
tures the achievement of a handful of peo- 
ple called Greeks who aroused the human 
race to a new ambition and sense of pur- 
pose. The contributions of ancient Greece 
to all of us, to our world of today, is an 
achievement so great that it touches almost 
every phase of our lives. Hellenic culture 
and ideals have not only encompassed prac- 
tically all facets of life in today's modern 
world, but brought forth one great thought, 
so novel and profound that a whole new age 
dawned in its light. As stated in The Mir- 
acle of Greece” this great thought was that 
man’s nature, even in its mortality, is the 
glory of creation and that man has a noble 
purpose to live at the highest possible pitch 
of human performance, physically, morally, 
and intellectually. One of the major ob- 
jects and purposes of the Order of Ahepa is 
the dissemination of Hellenic culture and 
ideals through education and practiee. It is 
with grateful appreciation, therefore, that 
the fraternity does herewith present to Mr. 
Henry R. Luce the Ahepa Socratic Award for 
1964, represented by this scroll and the 
award itself, a bronze bust of the ancient 
Greek philosopher Socrates. ; 

Done in the city of Washington, D.C., 
this 16th day of March 1964. 

“JOHN G. PLUMES, 
Supreme President.” 


REMARKS OF MRS. HENRY R, LUCE 


who have been touched a little bit by 
the process of civilization are all Greeks. 
There is a great vitality and a great love of 
among the Greeks, as evidenced by 
the feelings that have been expressed here 


In the 20th century we have a little bit of 
the feeling of what it must have been like in 
the time of Pericles, I thank you, therefore, 
for the great privilege of this personal expe- 
rience. 

I can quite simply say that I have never 


you 
mention just a few of them. The editor of 


tonight, and he was my senior colleague in 
this work. Also working on this series were 
John Thorn, special projects editor; Ed Kern, 
our distinguished art director, and three of 
our great photographers who put their hearts 
into this job—Milet, Dick de Kessel, and Jim 
Burton. For all of us it was a wonderful 
labor of love, 
A GREAT AND NOBLE THEME 

The greatest thrill for an editor is to be 
seized with a great and noble theme, and to 
be able to develop this theme in such a man- 
ner that millions of people will be able to en- 
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joy it and learn from it, There was, as your 
President has so generously remarked, a com- 
plete response from the wide American pub- 
Ho to this series, and this was the greatest 
satisfaction that can come to us who work in 
the journalistic, editorial field. To have 
this labor of love give such satisfaction in 
response and results, and then to be crowned 
with the Ahepa Socratic Award, leaves me 
almost speechless with gratitude for the 
whole great experience. 

In these United States of America for the 
past 200 years, the American people have 
been falthful to one dominant purpose, 
namely, to the establishment of a form of 
government. That purpose has now been 
fulfilled. . This was very movingly alluded 
to last night on President Johnson’s tele- 
vision interview, when he said: “I am so 
proud of this country, of the form of govern- 
ment which we have, of the free enterprise 
system and of the opportunity which has 
been given to me and to millions of others.” 

In recent years, there is something more 
to be seen in this land. This is the chal- 
lenge to create an American civilization 
based on the idea of Greece—the expan- 
sion of knowledge, music, culture, universi- 
ties. We will meet that broader challenge 
which involves the shaping of a civilization, 
We will succeed in creating the first modern, 
technological, prosperous, humane and rever- 
ent civilization—2,500 years after Pericles. 

Pursue excellence rather than medioc- 
rity—that is what the Greek community is 
saying to us today. This message from the 
Greek community all over this country has 
@ greater relevance today than ever before. 
We are all Greeks, because we are all touched 
with civilization. Let us all, as Americans 
in this 20th century, emulate the Greeks and 
build the first modern, technological, pros- 
perous, humane and reverent civilization. 


Rowland Evans Presents False Picture 
of Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that many of our colleagues 
read the syndicated article on Birming- 
ham which appeared in the daily papers 
several days ago. The article was 
grossly false in commenting on Birm- 
ingham's economic picture. 

I submit herewith an editorial from 
Monday’s Birmingham News which pre- 
sents the true facts regarding Birming- 
ham’s healthy and progressive economic 
growth. I urge all Members to read this 
editorial. 


ROWLAND EvANs ON BIRMINGHAM 
Once again Birmingham has been meas- 
ured by a 1-day vistor, this time Rowland 
Evans, who with Robert Novak writes a syn- 
dicated column. The News subscribes to this 


what nationally syndi- 
cated writers were saying about their city. 


But the Evans column with a lick and a 
miss unfairly dealt with the economy and 
the general picture of Birmingham, the 
more so as the comparison to which we are 
accustomed was made, with Atlanta. 

Mr. Evans left the distinct impression we 
were suffering economically, going nowhere. 
This is grossly unjust and simply is not true, 
He wrote that Birmingham's unemployment 
situation was unchanging, that the smarter 
migrating Negroes bypassed Birmingham, 
etc 


All we know is what the economic figures 
show. These are impressive, as we believe all 
objective persons would agree. 

From 1960 to 1963, Birmingham retall sales 
increased more than $75 million or 10.2 per- 
cent. Buying income was up $26 million or 
2.2 percent. Bank debits were up almost 
$208 million or 243 percent. Total bank 
deposits were up $112,311,682 or 18 percent. 
Bank savings deposits were up $91%4 million 
or 65.6 percent. Savings and loan deposits 
were up $81 million or 46.8 percent. Demand 
deposits were up 895 million or 22.8 per- 
cent, 

Despite implication by Mr. Evans, popula- 
tion growth remained good at 4.9, though 
it is true that this increase is considerably 
less than percentages of previous periods. 
Here indeed is a problem which we must 
recognize. 

Other statistics show the improvement in 
citizens’ conditions—motorcar registrations 
up around 11 percent, electricity use up 2.4 
percent under home metering, up 28.6 per- 
cent in commercial sales of kilowatt-hours. 
There was a $10.7 percent increase in that 
period in telephone installations. 

Household average income in Birmingham 
in 1963 was $6,361. While it is true that At- 
lanta’s was 67.840, Louisville's at $7,178, 
Dallas’ at $7,989, Birmingham was exactly 
the same as Memphis, better than bustling 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, less than $200 behind 
Miami. Percentage of growth in such income 
Trom 1950 to 1963 showed Birmingham at 66.2 
percent, Atlanta 629, and other Southern 
cities generally some 10 to 20 points behind 
Birmingham. 

In weekly manufacturing earnings, Bir- 
mingham was $113.97, compared with Atlan- 
ta’s $91.76, Philadelphia's 6102.68, Dallas’ 
$86.94, Miami's $79.79, etc. Obviously, we are 
doing very well with what we have. Our 
shortcomings, which are not at all as great 
as so Often described by such reporters, are 
readily detectable. We know where are the 
areas for improvement. 

Moreover, these and other statistics im- 
prove by each quarter, generally, revealing 
steady growth, if not always as spectacular 
as we would like. 

Birmingham properly resents the imbal- 
anced picture. We can face up to accurate, 
judicious evaluations. But the habit of see- 
ing only the negative is not only discomfort- 
ing, it ls downright boring. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. F. Noyés in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112. House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recoro at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
hied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall -prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Heart of Gold Award Presented to 
Associate Justice Arthur J. Goldberg 
by the Variety Club of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Variety Clubs International is a philan- 
thropic organization composed of men 
and women in the world of show business 
who minister to the needs of their com- 
munities through leadership in worthy 
Causes—particularly concerning them- 
Selves with the welfare of children. 

Since its founding in 1929, this or- 
ganization has grown until it is now 
comprised of some 36 tents located in the 
United States, Mexico, France, and Great 
Britain, with a membership totaling well 
Over 10,000. During this period the 
clubs have donated more than $85 million 
to worthy causes. 

During its 28 years of purposeful exist- 
ence the Variety Club of Washington, 
Tent No. 11, has contributed approxi- 
mately $1 million to fund-raising cam- 
Paigns and charity drives in the metro- 
Politan area. Bolstered by illustrious 
Members such as President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, our late President John F. 
Kennedy, and former Chief Executives 
Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Tent No, 11 has carried forward 
such notable projects as the Children’s 
Hospital Variety Club Research Cen- 
ter; Shut-in-Screenings; the Glaucoma 
Clinic at the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter; support of the Metroplitan Police 
Boys Club, and many others. It is in- 
teresting to note that Prince Philip is an 
active member of the London, England, 
tent. 

Each year, Variety Clubs International 
Sponsors a Humanitarian Award which 
is awarded to a person achieving world- 
Wide recognition because of humanitar- 
lan endeavors, with emphasis placed on 
Charitable activities associated with 
children. Numbered among recent re- 
cipients have been such personages as 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Sir Winston 
Churchill and Dr. Jonas E. Salk. 

Additionally, the Variety Club of 
Washington, Tent No. 11, annual selects 
leading show business personalities 
whose efforts in charitable fields have 
been outstanding. Voted Personality of 
the Year 1963 was Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Previously named have been such prom- 
inent stars as Steve Lawrence and Edie 
Gorme, Maurice Chevalier, Bobby Darin, 
Andy Williams, Jack Paar, Kitty Kallen, 
Pat Boone, Steve Allen, Eddie Fisher, 
Jane Froman, Perry Como, Arthur God- 
frey, Joc E. Brown, and Al Jolson. 


Appendix 


Mr. President, on Monday, February 
10, 1964, it was my privilege to be pres- 
ent at the Variety Club Heart of Gold 
Award Luncheon at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. Long referred to as “the heart 
of show business” the club in 1961 estab- 
lished the annual Heart of Gold Award, 
which is presented to a deserving citi- 
zen who, through the Welfare Commit- 
tee, is chosen for his unselfish contribu- 
tions to civic and charitable endeavors. 

Presiding at this memorable event was 
Albert W. Lewitt, capable chairman of 
the Awards Committee for the Heart of 
Gold Luncheon. The invocation’ was 
given by Dr. Norman Gerstenfeld, one 
of the associate ten chaplains, and rab- 
bi of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, following which Mr. Lewitt dis- 
cussed the history of Variety Clubs In- 
ternational. Honored guests included: 

Mr. Lewitt; William Brizendine, inter- 
national representative of Variety Clubs 
International; Father Hartke, associate 
chaplain of tent No. 11; the Honorable 
Tyler Abell, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States; the Honorable 
Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; the Honorable 
John R. Duncan, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia; the Honorable 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Special Assistant 
to the President; the Honorable John J. 
Sirica, judge of the U.S. District Court 
if the District of Columbia; dean of the 
diplomatic corps, His Excellency Guil- 
lermo Sevilla-Secasa, the Ambassador of 
Nicaragua; the Honorable E. Barrett 
Prettyman, senior judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit; the Honorable Walter 
N. Tobriner, Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. Justice Brennan of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; Mr. Justice Clark of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; Mr. Justice White 
of the U.S, Supreme Court; international 
columnist Drew Pearson: Joseph M. 
Zamoiski, chief barker of tent No. 11; 
Edward Fontaine, former chief barker, 
tent No. 11; Dr. Charles W. Lowry, asso- 
ciate chaplain of tent No. 11; Dr. James 
M. Nabrit, president of Howard Univer- 
sity; the Honorable Najeeb E. Halaby, 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration; His Excellency Ber- 
hanou Dinke, the Ambassador of Ethi- 
opia; the Honorable James Skelly 
Wright, judge of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit; Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke, Engi- 
neer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia; the Honorable James Randall 
Durfee, judge of the U.S. Court of 
Claims; the Honorable Charles Fahy, 
judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia; Rabbi Norman 
Gernstenfeld, associate chaplain of tent 
No. 11; the Honorable George Thomas 
Washington, judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals; the Honorable David L. Baze- 


lon, chief judge of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District. of Columbia; Mr. 
Justice Harlan of the U.S. Supreme 
Court; Mr. Justice Stewart of the U.S. 
Supreme Court; and the guest of honor, 
Mr. Justice Goldberg of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 

Former Heart of Gold Award winners 
Daniel Bell—1961—and Milton S. Kron- 
heim—1962—were introduced, along 
with the 1933 designate, Drew Pearson. 

It was Mr. Pearson's pleasant respon- 
sibility to present the Variety Club's 
Heart of Gold Award to the 1964 recip- 
ient, Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

In making the presentation, the noted 
news analyst commented on Justice 
Goldberg's outstanding military service 
during World War II. and praised his 
achievements in the legal profession and 
later as Secretary of Labor. Mr. Pearson 
also emphasized the close personal 
friendship which existed between the 
Associate Justice and the late President 
EROAN In concluding his remarks he 
said: 

One of the greatest things the late Pres!- 
dent did was to leave us, in a position of 
judicial influence, a man with great under- 
standing of the law, great understanding of 
a nature and a man with a heart of 
gold. 


Mr. President, it is fitting that we com- 
mend the membership of Variety Clubs 
International for their energetic sup- 
port of public-spirited programs. We are 
likewise grateful to members of Tent No. 
11 for selecting to receive the Heart of 
Gold Award Arthur J. Goldberg. These 
citizens have been instrumental in build- 
ing an organization which can be truly 
known as “the heart of show business.” 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from remarks by Albert W. Lewitt and 
Drew Pearson at the Variety Club of 
Washington, Tent No. 11, Heart of Gold 
Award luncheon, February 10, 1964, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY ALBERT W. Lewrrr, CHARMAN, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, HEART or GOLD LUNCH- 
EON, FEBRUARY 10, 1964 
I would like to welcome you to the Heart 

of Gold luncheon, one of two affairs that the 

Variety Club Tent No. 11, of Washington, 

holds every year for the purpose of giving 

an award to the individual whom Variety 

Club feels has made an outstanding con- 

tribution to the needy and underprivileged. 

The other function is the personality award 

dinner, held in November, at which time the 

Variety Club gives an award to the individual 

in show business who, in their opinion, has 

made an outstanding contribution to the 
needs of the less fortunte. Our last person- 
ality award dinner, at which time Sammy 

Davis, Jr., was to be the recipient of the 

award, was canceled because of the assassi- 

nation of our late President, John Fitzgerald 

Kennedy. 
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Variety Club, which is called “the heart 
of show business,” owes its beginning to a 
lonely infant abandoned in a Pittsburgh, Pa., 
movie theater on Christmas Eve, 1929. 
Pinned to the baby’s diaper was a note from 
her distraught mother. It said there were 
eight other children at home and with her 
husband unemployed she could no longer 
take care of her child. Having heard much of 
the goodness of show people she hoped and 
prayed that they would care for the baby. 
A group of local show people including John 
Harris, producer of Ice Capades, adopted the 
baby, and named her Catherine Variety Sher- 
idan. She grew up under Variety sponsor- 
ship with her real identity known only by 
two people. 

Since the first Variety Club was organized 
in 1929, there have been 36 tents or- 
ganized in cities throughout the world. 
The Variety Club has over 10,000 members 
including people from all walks of life, and 
has as some of its members our President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, ex-Presidents Dwight 
Eisenhower and Harry Truman, as well as the 
late President John F. Kennedy. Prince 
Philip is an active member in England’s Va- 
riety Club, 

Variety clubs throughout the world, since 
being organized, have contributed over $85 
million to various charitable organizations 
and Tent No, 11 here in Washington has 
contributed nearly $1 million to local chari- 
ties which includes a $200,000 contribution 
to Children’s Hospital for a research center. 
This is but one of the many contributions 
that Varlety Club has made and continues 
to make in providing relief for the indigent, 
sick, and needy. 


REMARKS BY DREW PEARSON AT THE HEART OP 
Goto LUNCHEON, FEBRUARY 10, 1964 


One of the great things about this coun- 
try is that a man can come from nowhere 
and attain the highest office in the land. 
No one knew when Arthur Goldberg was 


to the highest office In the land, No one 
dreamed of this when he carried shoeboxes 
as a messenger on the streetcars of Chicago 
to eke out his family’s livelihood—there be- 
ing no child labor act at that time. 

No one realized this when Arthur was 4 
brilliant student at the University of Chi- 


During the war others began to know 
Arthur but few knew of his great contribu- 
tion to the war because it was strictly secret. 
He was a member of the OSS. I did not 
know of it until the end of the war when 
I met the head of the European 
Workers, a Belgian, who told me in some 
detail how Arthur was an amaz- 
ing Intelligence network behind Nazi lines. 
He used Czech conductors, Swiss railroad 
men, bargemen from the River Rhine, to 
locate concentrations of Nazi railroad cars 
and barges which laid up during the day- 
time in order to travel at night. This was 
how American bombers received their orders, 
while in flight as to which targets they 
should bomb, as a result of Arthur Gold- 
berg's amazing intelligence system, organized 
through European trade unions. 

Gen. “Will Bill” Donovan, head of the 
OSS, paid tribute to the fact that Arthur's 
contribution was one of the greatest single 
factors in hastening the end of the war. 

After the war Arthur became the Nation's 
leading labor attorney and delivered one of 
the most brilliant arguments against the use 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in the steel strike. 
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Later as Secretary of Labor he invoked the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the maritime strike. 
Labor did not blame him for this. Because 
labor knew that Arthur was a friend. They 
trusted him and knew he was putting the 
welfare of the public first. He was one Sec- 
retary of Labor who could appeal over the 
heads of the union leaders to the men be- 
cause they knew and trusted him. 

There was a time when my friend Arthur 
did me a great disservice. He stole my secre- 

But I, whom am not always a tolerant 
man, have forgiven him. 

Arthur and the late President were very 
close. There was a deep bond of understand- 
ing between them and a sense of humor. 
President Kennedy used to tell a story how 
Arthur when climbing in the Swiss Alps got 
lost. The Red Cross went out in a helicopter 
to search for him and the loudspeaker 
boomed out over the Swiss Alps “Arthur 
Goldberg, this is the Red Cross, Arthur Gold- 
berg, this is the Red Cross.” 

There was no reply at first and finally a 
small voice came from below: This is Gold- 
berg, I gave through the office this year.” 

In September 1962 after Felix Frankfurter 
retired, President Kennedy called in his Sec- 
retary of Labor and in a sad voice offered 
him the vacancy on the Supreme Court. 

“It’s like cuting off my arm to lose you,” 
he said. 

The man who told his wife that his great- 
est ambition was to make the Supreme Court 
replied, “I will be glad to stay on in the 
Labor Department, there will be other vac- 
ancies in the Court.“ 

But the President, with perhaps tragic pre- 
monition said “I am not so sure. You will 
be here long after Iam gone.” 

One of the greatest things the late Presi- 
dent did was to leave us, in a position of 
judicial influence, a man with great under- 
standing of the law, great understanding of 
human nature and a man with a heart of 
gold. 


MacArthur: Epic of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ca- 
reer of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur is an epic of history; his 
passing a great, national and world loss 
that has brought profound sadness to 
people everywhere. 

This great military leader, probably 
the greatest of our times, was superbly 
equipped for the critical tasks commit- 
ted to him during his long, faithful, out- 
standing service as high-ranking officer 
of the American Army. 

Of brilliant, mental capacities and 
preeminent intellectual attainments, 
leader of his class, and inspiring leader 
all his life, one can speak of him only in 
superlative terms. 

“Duty, honor, country,” the motto of 
his beloved West Point, found in him 
from early days until his last breath an 
adherent of undeviating loyalty. 

Courage of most exalted form perme- 
ated every cell of his body. 

Belief in God, and firm, unyielding 
faith in his Maker, his country and his 
own power to fulfill his noblest destiny 
marked his thought and action as he 
measured up so conspicuously to a suc- 
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cession of desperate challenges on sea, 
land, and in the air, in war and peace, 
in the military, in government, and 
diplomacy that profoundly influenced 
for the good the security of the country 
and the free world and the well-being 
of the human race. 

By common consensus, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was one of the greatest military 
leaders of history. Yet, he was not al- 
ways a prophet in the eyes of his own 
Government. 

The sad part of his career is that his 
discerning judgments and counsel which 
were shared abundantly by the Joint 
Chiefs and other military experts in the 
Nation were not accepted. If they had 
been followed, the whole course of his- 
tory in the Far East and many other 
world areas would have been changed 
for the better. 

For who among us in our official life 
was better qualified by virtue of long in- 
terest, study, and experience in Asian 
affairs, by virtue of his deep understand- 
ing of conditions and people in that part 
of the world, to counsel and act in the 
furtherance of a sound, constructive, 
safe American Asian policy, predicated 
on conclusive victory and the primary 
interests of our country and the free 
world, than this great American soldier, 
diplomat, and Government administra- 
tor. 

To reinforce the doctrine that “there 
is no substitute for victory,” and the 
truism that American boys should never 
have to fight a deadly enemy with their 
hands tied behind their backs, would 
have been a glorious exploit for this Na- 
tion which the great MacArthur could 
and would have used, always mindful of 
the men of his command, to win a de- 
cisive victory over world communism, to 
stabilize the peace of the Far East, and 
contain the Marxist conspiracy in that 
part of the world. 

The great man who, with our Joint 
Chiefs, so strongly sponsored and ex- 
emplified the cause of victory has now 
gone to his eternal reward. 

Let us hail and salute the great Mac- 
Arthur epic of history. 

Let us dwell upon his unsullied, stain- 
less patriotism, love of God and country, 
his bitter sacrifices for his cause and his 
faith, his glorious career which makes 
him stand out in history as a great mili- 
tary strategist and resourceful, intrepid 
leader of arms and men. 

Let us honor his memory as he hon- 
ored our country. 

In our profound gratitude let us al- 
ways exalt and hold dear to us the pre- 
cious truths by which he lived and 
served. 

Long will the people of this Nation 
remain grateful to this great American 
leader. And long will our Nation, the 
free world, and all striving to be free be 
inspired by his faith, his courage, and 
his unselfish, noble service to the sacred 
cause of security and liberty. 

To gracious, devoted Mrs. MacArthur, 
her fine son, and family, I tender my 
heartfelt sympathy for their irreparable 
loss. May the good Lord comfort and 
sustain them in their deep sorrow, and 
give their dear loved one, our immortal 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
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Arthur, eternal rest and peace in his 
heavenly home. 


Hold high the gleaming banner of his 
faith. Keep in our hearts the glory of 
his deeds and the high purpose of his 
supreme dedication. 


From the Commonwealth of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith a memorandum 
opinion handed down by Judge Henry 
Meigs, of the Franklin Circuit Court, 
on March 16, affirming the Public Serv- 
ice Commission's issuance of a certificate 
to Big Rivers Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp. to construct a generating plant 
and transmission facilities. 

The opinion is as follows: 

Kentucky Urimirms Co. er AL, PLAINTIFF, 
v. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION ET AL., DE- 
FENDANTS—FRANKLIN Cracurr COURT, CIVIL 
Action No, 64043—MEMORANDUM OPINION 
Many complex factors enter into a deter- 

mination of public convenience and neces- 
sity such as to warrant construction and 
operation of electrical generation and trans- 
Mission facilities. Certain general princi- 
ples and guides are postulated by the legis- 
lature, but consideration of the facts, engl- 
neering, cost, and other technical data of- 
fered in support of an application is for the 
Public Service Commission and its technical 
staff. Review by the courts of a Commis- 
sion order may be had only upon the evi- 
dence heard by the PSC, and the scope 
thereof is limited to a determination of 
whether or not the order is reasonable or 
lawful. Parties seeking to set aside such 
order must sustain the burden of showing 
clearly and convincingly that it is unreason- 
able or unlawful. 

By its opinion and order the Commission 
made findings with respect to adequacy of 
existing service, duplication, costs, impact 
of the proposed facilities on the protesting 
utilities and the sufficiency of consumer mar- 
ket. From such findings and upon all the 
evidence the Commission concluded that 
public convenience and necessity required 
the granting of authority sought. 

Although the Commission appears to have 
made a studied attempt to conform its find- 
ings to the order in the east Kentucky case, 
and the opinion of the court of appeals 
therein (252 S.W. 2d 885), there is some 
basis for the contention of protestants, that 
the facts upon which the ultimate conclu- 
sions were grounded are not specifically 
detalied. It cannot be said, however, that 
these considerations, as a matter of law, 
do not constitute a lawful or reasonable 
basis for the Commission's order, for the 
Commission's findings are substantially the 
same as those approved in K. U. v. P.S.C., 252 
S. W. 2d 885 (east Kentucky case). More- 
over, since the record abounds with sub- 
stantial evidence supportive of the Com- 
mission’s opinion we are not presented with 
a case in which “an agency has faued to 
disclose clearly the grounds upon which its 
decision is based” (L. & N. R. R. Co. v. Ky. 
R. R. Comm., 314 S. W. 2d 940). 

It is significent that the following state- 
ment in brief of applicants at page 45 
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(“After the presentation of K. Us and L.G. 
& H.’s case admitting the definite need for 
generating facilities, the question now is 
not whether it is needed, but rather who 
should be permitted to install it.“) is an- 
notated by counsel for K. U. “This is Big 
River’s only argument.” Together with the 
evidence, these statements impel the con- 
clusion that this is the heart of the case, 
and bring it squarely within the ruling of 
the east Kentucky case where, as here, the 
expansion plan of K.U., based on anticipated 
load, is clear admission of the inadequacy of 
existing facilities. In addition to finding 
that Big Rivers application met this test 
of “inadequacy of existing service“ the Com- 
mission found, upon substantial evidence, 
an inadequacy of existing service due “to 
indifference, poor management or disregard 
to the rights of consumers, persisting over 
such a period of time as to establish an 
inability or unwillingness to render ade- 
quate service.“ 

Although the evidence may—and obviously 
does—give rise to honest difference of 
opinion as to the ultimate conclusions drawn 
therefrom, no part of the Commission's order 
and opinion is shown to be unreasonable or 
unlawful. 

In accordance with the foregoing counsel 
for defendants may tender a judgment here- 
in sustaining the order of the Public Service 
Commission, subject to objections as to 
form. 

This 16th day of March 1964. 


Judge, Franklin Circuit Court. 


A Letter of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to place in the RECORD a 
copy of a representative letter I have 
received expressing grave concern over 
the plight of Jews living in the Soviet 
Union. The letter speaks for itself. 
Continuing reports from the Soviet 
Union are indeed profoundly disturbing. 
I believe the time is at hand when the 
Government should take official recogni- 
tion of this question and express our con- 
cern in strong terms to the Soviet Union 
and in the United Nations. To quote 
from the letter, we “cannot in good con- 
science remain silent.“ 

The letter follows: 

A LETTER OF CONSCIENCE 

Profoundly disturbed by authoritative re- 
ports of discriminatory and repressive treat- 
ment of Jews in the Soviet Union, and 
affirming the universal moral principles of 
justice and brotherhood, I hereby join with 
other Americans in expressing grave concern. 

We appeal to Soviet authorities: 

1. To extend to Jews in the Soviet Union 
the full measure of equality to which they 
are entitled under the Soviet constitution. 

2. To eradicate every vestige of anti- 
Semitism and to institute a vigorous cam- 
peen against all anti-Semitic manifesta- 

ons, 

3. To permit the creation of central re- 
ligious institutions to serve Soviet Jewry, 
and to allow unrestricted worship and re- 
ligious instruction for young and old. 

4. To allow formal religio..s and cultural 
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bonds with Jewish communities abroad and 
to permit official exchange visits and re- 
ligious pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 

5. To reopen Jewish cultural institutions 
and permit the full expression of Jewish cul- 
tural life in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

6. To grant permission on a humanitarian 
basis to those Jews who have been separated 
from their loved ones by the Nazi holocaust 
to rejoin their families in other lands. 

7. To cease making Jews the scapegoat in 
the governmental campaign against eco- 
nomic crimes in the Soviet Union. 

The essential dignity and equality of all 
men is an elementary religious and moral 
principle. So long as this principle is vio- 
lated I cannot in good conscience remain 
silent. I therefore solemnly subscribe to 
this urgent appeal. 

Davip Mar, 
Mary H. May, 
Husband and Wife. 


Oklahoma’s Professional Rodeo Season 
Begins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA r. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
within the next few days, one of the 
most colorful, challenging, and popular 
professional sports in Oklahoma begins 
its 1964 season. 

I am speaking of the professional ro- 
deo season which begins with the Ard- 
more, Okla., rodeo championships on 
April 15, and concludes with the State 
Fair Rodeo at Oklahoma City, October 1. 

Between those dates, 24 communities 
in Oklahoma will be hosts to the world’s 
greatest professional cowboys who will 
compete in grueling events ranging from 
bronc and bull riding to steer wrestling 
and calf roping. 

My personal invitation is extended to- 
day to each Member of this body and to 
the citizens you represent in Congress 
to attend one of these fine Oklahoma 
professional rodeos. 

Americana unfolds at these spectacles 
reminiscent of the old West from the 
opening grand entry when cowboys and 
cowgirls of all ages parade their finest 
horses under saddle, flags, and pennants 
with bands blaring, until the final event 
when thoroughbred Oklahoma quarter 
horses compete in the traditional cutting 
horse contests. 

In the second congressional district 
which I represent, comprising the 16 
counties of northeastern Oklahoma, 5 
communities have already announced 
dates for outstanding professional rodeos 
this year. 

The first is the Miami, Okla., rodeo, 
May 21-23, to be followed by rodeos at 
Wagoner, June 4-6; Claremore, June 24 
27; Lenapah, July 1-4; and finally 
Vinita’s famed Will Rogers Memorial 
Rodeo, August 19-23. Rodeos are also a 
feature attraction of the State Fair held 
at Muskogee each fall. 

I heartily recommend that one of Ok- 
lahoma's rodeos be considered as a part 
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of everyone’s vacation plans this year. 
These professional rodeos are truly fam- 
ily entertainment. The smallest child 
cannot help but be thrilled by the daring 
action and daredevil feats of the cow- 
boys. Every adult appreciates the pro- 
fessional precision of these great com- 
petitors. 

You cannot beat a rodeo for action- 
packed thrills and excitement and color- 
ful pageantry. It is one professional 
sport that cannot be fixed—for no one 
has ever figured a way to make a deal 
with a wild Brahma bull, or a hard-buck- 
ing cow pony. 

We in Oklahoma are proud of our 
rodeos and of our many rodeo cham- 
pions. The Second Congressional Dis- 
trict boasts six professional rodeo cham- 
pions headed by world champion all- 
around cowboys, Jim Shoulders, of 
Henryetta, and Buck Rutherford, of 
Lenapah. Our other world champions 
include Shoat Webster, of Lenapah, 
Willard and Benny Combs, of Checotah, 
and talented newcomber, Barry Burk, of 
wagoner. 

More than 270,000 spectators thrilled 
to the 24 rodeos in Oklahoma last year. 
This is more than the total number of 
persons who saw Oklahoma Sooner foot- 
ball games in Norman last fall. 


So I urge that for a scenic and fun- 
filled vacation this year, you should 
visit Oklahoma. You can enjoy one of 
our State’s fine professional rodeos and 
afterward you can participate in water 
sports, fishing and other fun at one of 
Oklahoma's many beautiful and conveni- 
ently located lake resorts, which have 
helped to establish Oklahoma as the rec- 
reational heartland of the Southwest. 

I also recommend for your reading 
pleasure an article by State Senator Clem 
Mespadden on Oklahoma's professional 
rodeos which appeared in the current 
issue of Oklahoma Today. Clem has be- 
come nationally famous as a rodeo com- 
mentator and he has appeared many 
times on network television. He is a fore- 
most authority on the rodeo in America. 


Clem McSpadden’s article follows: 
Ropro 
(By Clem McSpadden) 

Rugged individualism is a much admired 
American trait. Every so often we hear 
someone lament that rugged individualism 
no longer exists, but there is at least one 
stronghold in which it still flourishes. When 
you see a professional cowboy compete in a 
rodeo sanctioned by the Rodeo Cowboy's As- 
sociation you are seeing individualism in its 
purest form. 

As a member of the Rodeo Cowboy's Asso- 
ciation he is entitled to compete in any 
professional rodeo in the United States and 
Canada. He pays a cash entry fee for the 
right to compete, and is not subsidized in 
any way. He has no team doctor, or trainer 
to cure his aches, bruises, or broken bones. 
As Jim Shoulders once said, “I just wire my- 
self up and Keep going.” 

The bucking horse he draws doesn't know 
if he is a rookie or a seasoned pro. Nor does 
he know the color of the cowboy’s skin or 
his religious affillation. In a timed event, 
the stop watch runs the same for each con- 
testant. A professional cowboy is his own 
boss. He belongs to a vanishing breed. He 
stands on his own feet and knows that when 
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the chute gate files open, he is on his own; 
just man versus beast. 

Oklahoma cowboys have led the way on 
the national level since the Rodeo Cowboy’s 
Association point award system was first 
started in 1945. They have won 41 world’s 
championships. Jim Shoulders leads the 
way with a total of 16 titles and an unpre- 
cedented 5 all-around championships. The 
dean of Oklahoma cowboys, Everett Shaw, is 
next in line with 6 steer roping titles, the 
most any man has ever won. He has been 
among the top money winners in this event 
for 14 of the past 18 years. 

Shoat Webster has 4 steer roping tities 
to his credit. He and the late Bob Crosby 
are the only men ever to win the all-around 
title at the Pendleton Roundup for 3 con- 
secutive years. Clark McEntire and Todd 
Whatley have each won 3 world’s cham- 
pionships. 

Freckles Brown, perhaps the most popular 
of all champions, astounded the rodeo world 
in 1962 by winning the bull riding title at 
the tender age of 40. After cinching the title 
Freckles wound up second best with a 
Brahma Bull at a Portland rodeo and broke 
his neck. In traction for a month, then a 
full length cast for 3 more months, he is 
back in the thick of things now, pulling the 
loose rope on the hump backs. 

Tom Nesmith, all-around champion in 
1962, is the first timed-event man since 1941 
to turn the trick. The Combs brothers, 
Willard and Benny, are the only brothers in 
the history of rodeo who have both won steer 
wrestling titles. Ike Rude, steer roping win- 
ner of 10 years ago, was 64 years old when 
he was crowned, the oldest cowboy ever to 
win a world’s championship. 

Iron man Buck Rutherford, almost killed 
in a car wreck several years ago, refused to 
quit. Against the advice of medical spe- 
cialists, he came on to join Shoulders and 
Whatley as a world champion all-around cow- 
boy. 

The backbone of any sport is the seasoned 
veteran, like rodeo’s Bob Wegner. Three 
times he has been runnerup for bull riding 
honors, but had the misfortune to peak just 
when Jim Shoulders was riding his best. 
The Federson brothers, Don and Bill, both 
topflight contenders in steer wrestling and 
bronc riding, have been elected by cages 
contestants to serve on the Radio 
tion of America’s board of directors. Pat 
Scudder, who at one time or another has 
competed in and won every major event, now 
serves as television coordinator for the Radio 
8 of America. Tater Decker and 

Duane Hennigh are versatile hands. The 
most talented newcomer in years is 
Barry Burk. Asa teenager he was the Ameri- 
can Junior Rodeo Association all-around 
champ five times. In 1963, in his rookie pro- 
fessional year, he was among the top 15 
steer wrestlers and qualified for the national 
finals. 


In 1963 there were 24 professional rodeos 
in Oklahoma plus the national finals steer 
roping at Pawhuska, The sponsors of these 
rodeos put up more than $76,500 prize mon- 
ey, which the contestants’ entry fees swell 
to a total of more than $165,000. More than 
270,000 fans attended these rodeos, a total 
greater than the number of fans who saw 
big red football at Owen Stadium. 

Lenapsh, in Nowata County, has its popu- 
lation multiplied 15 times for each of the 
four performances of their Fourth of July 
Rodeo. Hinton produces the oldest continu- 
ous professional rodeo in Oklahoma. One of 
our most colorful rodeos is the annual State 
prison rodeo at McAlester, where the prison- 
ers compete in the riding events. Profes- 
sional cowboys compete in the timed events 
at the prison rodeo and you, as a spectator, 
are locked behind the prison walls while you 
watch the performance. 
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In 1934, while visiting in Vinita, Will 
Rogers promised, “You have a rodeo next 
year and I'll be back.” Vinita held the 
rodeo the next year—but Will wasn't there; 
during the intervening year he had been 
killed in the plane crash at Point Barrow, 
Alaska. It is for this reason that Vinita’s 
annual rodeo is named the Will Rogers Me- 
morial Rodeo. 

Oklahoma's largest city holds two rodeos 
each year; the Jaycee International in June 
and the State Fair Rodeo in September. 
Tulsa's Johnny Lee Wills Stampede is a big 
and exciting rodeo, But regardless whether 
the site Is a town of 200 or a metropolitan 
center of half a million, the action is great. 


Taking H.R. 6196 From the Speakers 
Table and Agreeing to Senate Amend- 


ments 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, when this 
bill was before the Senate the managers 
of the bill interpreted the term “raw cot- 
ton” as it is used in section 101 with 
respect to inventory payments as apply- 
ing equally to all inventories of spin- 
nable raw cotton including those grades 
known as cotton comber noils and card 
strips. I have been asked whether that 
interpretation is correct inasmuch as the 
language in this regard is the same as 
that contained in the bill when it passed 
the House. There is no question about 
the correctness of that interpretation and 
this section relative to inventory pay- 
ments applies to cotton comber nolls and 
card strips in the same manner as any 
other raw cotton. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
also like to set the Recorp straight as to 
the general payments to be made under 
this legislation to enable American mills 
to buy American cotton at the same price 
that American cotton is made available 
to foreign mills. 

There haye been charges made that 
this measure is a mill subsidy. 

This is not a mill subsidy. 

After inventory adjustments are taken 
care of the mills receive nothing except 
the right to buy cotton in the same way 
and at the same prices for which cotton 
is sold for export. This will be accom- 
plished through payment-in-kind cer- 
tificates which will be issued to persons 
engaged in the marketing of cotton. 

This will protect producer prices, per- 
mit U.S. mills to buy cotton at the prices 
at which it is sold for export, and keep 
cotton moving in the normal channels 
of trade. 

I repeat, this program is not a mill 
subsidy. It merely puts American mills 
in the same position as buyers for export. 

Mr. Speaker, the Durham (N.C.) Sun 
on April 1 published an editorial entitled 
“Mill Subsidy.” I shall read this edito- 
rial into the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 
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CoTTron SUBSIDY 

Says Representative Pua. FINDLEY, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, the Nation's five textile mills 
will receive a total of $57.2 million a year in 
Subsidies if the House accepts the cotton- 
wheat bill. 

We are weary of saying it but the truth of 
the matter is that the subsidy is not to the 
milis but to the farmers. The Government 
by its fixed prices jacks up the price to the 
mills above that charged foreign buyers and 
would only, if the cotton-wheat bill passes, 
be taking off the overload for domestic mills. 

The support price is paid to the farmers. 
The mills merely get back their money and 
are placed approximately on an even footing 
with foreign competitors. 

Another thing. Cotton textiles are still 
highly competitive. Cotton must, too, meet 
the challenges of other fibers. Hence, the 
textile mills will not pocket all of the money, 
even if it is momey just being paid back to 
them. 

Some reflection Is certain in pricing and 
the American consumer may expect price 
benefits as some of the artificial cost props 
under American-made cotton textiles are 
removed. 


National Library Week, April 12 to 18 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to remind my colleagues that April 
12 to the 18 is National Library Week, 
and in celebration of this highly impor- 
tant event, I received from Ann E. 
Bauer—librarian of the Lewiston Public 
Library in Maine—a striking book jacket 
that dramatizes very effectively the im- 
portant message that National Library 
Week conveys; 

Inscribed on this jacket are these 
words: “Reading Is the Key to New 
Worlds.” How true are these words, for 
the pages of a book perform somewhat 
in the manner of pathways that lead us 
into new and fascinating places. 

This comment brings to mind the old 
adage that says: “Reading maketh a 
full man,” for these words have a highly 
appropriate application to the world in 
which we live today. It is immediately 
evident that the written word can play 
a very vital function in keeping the in- 
dividual adequately informed on this 
highly complex age of which he is a 
part, thereby equipping him to harvest 
its benefits and adjust to its adversities. 

I want to join with the legion of those 
who are actively celebrating National Li- 
brary Week, and in doing so I cite for 
the convenience of my colleagues the 
following extracts from the book jacket 
that was provided me: 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
PURPOSE 

The National Library Week program is a 
voluntary citizens’ movement dedicated to 
the long-range goal of encouraging lifetime 
reading habits, increasing people's use of 
libraries, and expanding and improving the 
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total reading and library resources of the 
Nation. 

Simultaneous explosions in population, 
knowledge and technology create relentless 
new pressures for reading materials and for 
their maximum use and availability. Those 
who sponsor and participate in the program 
firmly believe that reading and libraries are 
truly means toward the full pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness and are essential to 
the development of an informed, creative 
citizenry capable of making the many harsh 
choices and complex decisions that confront 
our society each day. 

SPONSORSHIP 


National Library Week is sponsored by the 
National Book Committee, Inc., in coopera- 
tion with the American Library Association, 
More than 60 national organizations of all 
kinds participate actively in the program. 

SCOPE 

Each April, nationally and in some 5,000 
communities throughout the several States, 
Library Week is both the climax and the 
starting point of many year-round activi- 
tles that. spur Americans to read more and 
to accept the responsibility for making read- 
ing opportunities more available to others. 

The week enlists wide support because it 
presents reading as a desirable activity ap- 
pealing to the various motives that impel 
people of all age groups to read—for enjoy- 
ment, for inspiration, for knowledge. 

The tremendous public response to the 
program from its inception in 1958 gives 
clear evidence of widespread belief in its 
objectives and of a general concern for the 
quality of intellectual life in the community 
and in the Nation. Thousands of librarians, 
publishers, magazine and newspaper edi- 
tors, authors, broadcasters and civic, edu- 
cation, business, religious and professional 
leaders have devoted their time, skills and 
money to the success of the program. 

Presidents Kennedy, Eisenhower, Truman, 
and Hoover have led scores of other high 
Officials in reminding Americans that the 
freedom to read and the free access to ade- 
quate reading materials are both the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of a free, demo- 
cratic society. 


New Honors for Littleton High School 
Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Third Massachusetts Congres- 
sional District has been signally honored 
by the Washington Cherry Blossom 
Festival by the designation of one of its 
high school bands for participation in 
the 1964 festival. 

Not long ago the outstanding Fitch- 
burg High School band gained this high 
recognition and I am pleased to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House that another high school band 
from my district has been chosen for this 
great honor. 

This year the 84-member Littleton 
High School Band, led by eight major- 
ettes and a four-man color guard, is rep- 
resenting Massachusetts at the Cherry 
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Blossom festivities and I take this op- 
portunity to commend this talented 
musical organization for being selected 
for this great distinction and to con- 
gratulate the band members for the new 
honors they have brought to their State, 
their community, and their school. 

As the official Massachusetts band, 
the Littleton musical group is participat- 
ing in many of the Cherry Blossom actiy- 
ities during their stay in Washington 
from April 10 to 12, including the Cherry 
Blossom Festival Parade of Princesses on 
Saturday. 

While members of the Littleton band 
have little free time during their stay in 
the Capital, it has been possible for me 
to arrange a special guided tour of the 
White House for the group on Friday 
morning. In addition through the excel- 
lent cooperation of officials of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the group 
will be given a guided tour of FBI head- 
quarters early Friday afternoon. 

Littleton and Massachusetts should be 
proud of this wonderful musical group 
which has already won acclaim through- 
out central Massachusetts. Among the 
50 or more bands from across the coun- 
try selected for participation in the fes- 
tival this year, Littleton with its 5,800 
population is one of the smallest com- 
munities in the Nation to be so honored 
by the festival. 

Wearing navy blue military-style uni- 
forms, festooned with gold braiding, the 
Littleton unit makes a smart and hand- 
some appearance wherever it appears. 
For the festival parade, the group will 
lead the open car bearing the Massachu- 
setts cherry blossom princess, Miss Joan 
Rooks, the daugter of Col. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Rooks. 

Last December immediately after the 
invitation to the festival, the townspeople 
of Littleton joined wholeheartedly in a 
communitywide fund-raising effort for 
the some $10,000 in funds required for 
the trip to Washington. Old-fashioned 
New England bean suppers, the sale of 
car bumper strips and chocolate bars, 
raffles on braided rugs, and a variety of 
social affairs have helped to raise these 
funds. 

The band’s eight majorettes are wear- 
ing special new uniforms specially made 
for the Washington trip by a group of 
Littleton mothers. In addition, the 
American Legion Post of Littleton has 
contributed flags and chrome-plated 
rifles for the color guard. 

The Littleton band is under the able 
direction of School Music Director John 
Walker, who has a staff of three to as- 
sist him. Musical instruction is started 
in the fourth grade at Littleton and 
this early training insures a good selec- 
tion of capable students for the band by 
the time the youngsters reach high 
school. 

The Littleton High School Band brings 
new laurels to the town of Littleton 
through its participation in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival of 1964. I take pride in 
hailing and saluting this superb musical 
organization for its past achievements 
and extend best wishes for its continued 
success in the years to come. 
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Let Public Law 480 Help Build Democ- 
racy—People’s College, Haldwani, 
India, an Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
democratic ideals and practices are en- 
gaged in a supreme confrontation with 
totalitarian trends in many of the newly 
independent and developing countries of 
Asia and Africa. The same is true in 
varying degrees of many countries of 
Latin America. 

On February 16, 1964, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk delivered an address 
before the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, 
N.J., entitled “Education for Citizenship 
in the Modern World,” in which he 
quoted President John F. Kennedy's 
statement, “Without an interest in the 
responsibilities of citizenship, nothing 
can be done.” A meaningful education 
in citizenship. becomes all the mòre im- 
portant in the developing countries, 
where because of illiterate centuries un- 
der colonialism, feudalism, or in a tribal 
state, the uneducated millions cannot 
differentiate between a Kennedy and a 
Stalin and between a democrat and a 
dictator. 

We are spending billions of dollars 

most of these underdeveloped 
countries to help themselves to build up 
their own ways of life as political, social 
and economic democracies. Fully agree- 
ing with Secretary Rusk’s remarks that 
citizenship is a necessity in the modern 
world, I think that it is high time that 
our foreign aid programs give priority 
to helping to set up schools for demo- 
cratic training and behavior. This can 
be done through training programs for 
illiterate or barely literate adult and 
youth leaders from the urban areas, vil- 
lages, or local governments, and from 
the trades and businesses. 

Every rural or urban leader so trained 
with periodic follow-up correspondence 
or refresher courses could prove to be the 
intellectual lighthouse for the cause of 
democracy and freedom within his own 
city or rural area. 

About a hundred years ago, N. F. S. 
Grundvigt and Christian Kold laid the 
foundations of such a movement in 
Scandinavia by starting folk high schools 
in Denmark. Modern Scandinavian 
democracies owe much to these people's 
colleges,” and even today many of the 
Scandinavian leaders are the products of 
these colleges. The UNESCO has strong- 
ly recommended the opening of such col- 
leges or folk schools in the developing 
countries, but little has been done in 
this field, outside of the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, and England. 

In India, a people's college has been 
established with the aid of a small seed 
money grant from Sweden, at Haldwani, 
District of Naini Tal, Uttar Pradesh, In- 
dia, mainly through the leadership and 
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efforts of the able congressional fellow 
who has been assigned to my office, Mr. 
Narayan Datt Tiwari of Naini Tal and 
Lucknow, India. 

I feel that such people's colleges or folk 
high schools could and should be opened 
in many of the developing countries using 
our uncommitted Public Law 480 funds. 
Such colleges or schools would be partic- 
ularly effective in rural areas, where they 
could function as small scale land grant 
colleges not only to teach young farm- 
ers citizenship and fundamental educa- 
tion, but also improved agricultural pro- 
duction techniques. 

It is my opinion that such schools 
would also be very useful, in our own 
United States in our war on poverty. We 
should give such a program serious con- 
sideration. 

I offer for the attention of my col- 
leagues in Congress and for a wide con- 
sideration throughout the United States 
extracts from People's College, Hald- 
wani—Naini Tal—India’'—1961—and “A 
Year of Work at People’s College, Hald- 
wani—Naini Tal—India”—1963—both 
published by the Planning, Research, and 
Action Institute, Planning Department, 
Uttar Pradesh, India: 

PEOPLE'S COLLEGE, HALDWANI (NAINI TAL), 

INDIA—PEOPLE’S COLLEGES IN SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES 


The voluntary schools for adults in 
Scandinavian countries are called folk 
schools or people’s high schools. The aim 
of the folk high schools has been, and is 
still, to become an educational institution 
for all sections of the population, for rich 
and poor, for town and country, for in- 
dustrial worker and farmers. But the great 
majority of students of folk high schools 
come from the countryside and particularly 
from the farming classes. The students from 
the country come from the homes of farmers, 
artisans, tradesmen, teachers and priests and 
preachers. The high schools do not prepare 
pupils for a life of academic study only but 
their object is also to enable pupils to return 
to their daily work with a deeper under- 
standing of human life and its problems. 

WORKING OF PEOPLE'S COLLEGES 


All the student in folk high schools, with 
the exception of those whose homes are in 
the neighborhood, live at the schools. The 
winter term for young men continues for 5 
months—from November 1 to April 1, the 
summer term for young women, 3 months— 
from May 1 to August 1. The schools are 
entirely free in their curriculum which the 
teacher, living as they do in a circle of 
friendly intimacy, have little difficulty in 
agreeing upon. 

The State supports the high schools in two 
ways: it gives a direct subsidy to each school 
(from 5,000 to 14,000 kroners), graded in 
proportion as the salaries of the teachers, 
bullding expenses, etc. It also gives a num- 
ber of scholarships to help pupils who would 
otherwise be unable to pay for board and 
tuition. These scholarships are appointed 
by the local government without regard to 
the particular high school the pupil may 
elect to attend. 

Two to four pupfis usually share a room 
bringing their own bed clothes. They eat at 
a common table, and the fare is plain but 
plentiful. All the students participate in 
the whole of the instructions given, which 
with intervening periods for rest and re- 
creation, occupies the whole day. As a rule, 
three lectures daily are given to the whole 
school. This study in common, which some 
times includes discussions on the lecture- 
subjects, constitutes the principal work of 
the schoolday. Before and after each lecture 
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the pupils sing together songs which have, 
as far as possible, a bearing upon the lecture. 

The high school people maintain that it is 
not their aim to make all young people in 
Denmark either schoolteachers or book- 
worms, but to help them find happiness in 
their daily work, and give them a spiritual 
understanding of active human life. The 
pupils are intended to return to their farm, 
craft, or trade from which they come, to do 
their work with an undaunted spirit and a 
brighter intelligence as.a result of their at- 
tendance at folk high schools. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PEOPLE'S COLLEGES IN SCANDI- 
NAVIAN COUNTRIES 

A century ago, a group of great-hearted 
patriots in Denmark moved their fellow coun- 
trymen by their teaching and by their exam- 
ple. The man whose personality imprinted 
itself first on a small body of disciples and 
ultimately upon the peasantry of Denmark, 
was N. F. S. Grundtvig, a pastor, poet, his- 
torian, and educational reformer. The pio- 
neering efforts of Arnold of Rugby had proved 
very effective in making England realize 
Denmark's in social reform. 
Grundtvig's visits to England and to the 
British Museum deepened his belief in lib- 
erty and in the power of wise, inspiring edu- 
cation to enhance the manliness of the peo- 
ple. “It is my highest wish as a citizen,” 
he wrote, “that soon there may be opened a 
Danish high school accessible to young peo- 
ple all over the land where they may become 
better acquainted with themselves in par- 
ticular, and where they will receive guidance 
in all civic duties and relationship, getting 
to know their country's real needs. Their 
love of their country shall be nourished by 
the mother tongue, their nation’s history, 
and by Danish song. Such schools will be a 
well of healing for our people.” i 

The people's colleges founded by Grundt- 
vig and his disciples, chief among them being 
Christian Kold, gave the essence of a liberal 
education to farmers’ sons and daughters and 
ultimately transformed the peasantry. The 
new leaders of the peasantry, the organizers 
of the new and effective cooperation, were 
for the most part high school men. There 
was a sharp fall in the food grain prices in 
Denmark, hence attention was shifted from 
agriculture to dairying on cooperative lines. 
The cooperative dairies rose like magic. But- 
ter and bacon saved Danish agriculture. Be- 
hind the new and swift reorganization of one 
of the most conservative and individualistic 
of industries were brains, leadership, and un- 
selfish public spirit. The people’s high 
schools inspired their pupils with energy and 
idealized labor and trained young men for 
mutual trust, help, and cooperation. The 
schools awakened in the students a yearning 
for knowledge and a desire for work. 

One of the most valuable programs 
stressed by the folk high schools is the 
Danish agricultural cooperatives. A Danish 
farm is now connected with a network of 
cooperative tions. The numerous 
threads by which a modern agricultural un- 
dertaking Is linked economically with the 
world around are almost all spun by a coop- 
erative organization. A farmer buys his 
goods at a cooperative store; he borrows 
money from a cooperative credit association, 
he obtains his seed from a cooperative seed 
supply, his fertilizers from the cooperative 
shops, his electricity from an electrical com- 
pany established on a cooperative basis; and 
when he wants to sell his produce, he sends 
his milk to the cooperative dairy and his pigs 
and eggs to the cooperative stores, He places 
his savings in the cooperative savings bank. 
From different cooperative breeding associa- 
tions he is able to get information about the 
best breeding stocks. He gains his knowledge 
regarding the amount of milk each cow 
should yield from the control union and he 
has at his service the best and most up-to- 
date theories of agriculture, brought to him 
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through the consultants appointed by the 
agricultural unions, 

There are, at present, several technical folk 
high schools in Denmark. These folk high 
schools are the strongest medium of social 
education and their contribution in strength- 
ening democracy and in bringing general 
prosperity and happiness in Denmark is ex- 
emplary. 


A Year or Work At PEOPLE'S COLLEGE, 
HALDWANI, NAINI TAL 


INTRODUCTION 


Notable success achieved in Scandinavian 
countries through the medium of people’s 
colleges drew the attention of other coun- 
tries facing similar problems in the sphere of 
adult education, Close upon the initiation 
of the community development program in 
India followed the great need of adult edu- 
cation in the country. Feelings began to 
be voiced from all quarters that the success 
in community development program would 
be possible only through an effective pro- 
gram of adult education and, apart from 
economic and material development, the 
level of living of the people would be 
raised only in proportion to their desire for 
knowing more and more about their life and 
living. Soon after it began to be increasingly 
realized that the 5-year plans of India 
should be the people's plans. With this end 
in view, the scheme of democratic decen- 
tralization was visualized. This further 
necessitated the need for educating adult 
masses and representatives of people so as 
to enable them to understand their rights 
and duties in a growing democracy. Thus 
the need for a network of such institutions 
became inevitable. The task was a big chal- 
lenge and People's College, Haldwani, came 
into being as an answer to it. 

The college was founded on February 18, 
1961 and its opening ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr, Ram Das, director, Planning 
Research and Action Institute, Uttar Pra- 
desh, Lucknow. A little financial aid re- 
ceived from the Government of Sweden as a 
token of Indo-Swedish friendship enabled the 
college to get going. With the consent of the 
State government the college was put un- 
der the guidance and control of the Planning 
Research and Action Institute. It has a 
project advisory committee whose promi- 
nent members are Mr. Bertil Mathsson, a 
representative of the Swedish Embassy in 
India, and Sri N. D. Tewari, who actually ini- 
tiated the idea of the college after his return 
from the Scandinavian countries in the year 
1959-60. (Denmark-trained H. K, Sharma is 
the principal of this school.) 

OBJECTIVES OF THE COLLEGE 

The objectives of the People’s College, 
Haldwani, are as under: 

1. To impart social education to the mem- 
bers of the block development committees, 
teachers and other people representing vari- 
ous trades and vocations who, after their at- 
tendance at the college, are supposed to 
spread the new ideas and skills among the 
masses around them so as to improve the 
level of country life continuously. 

2. To inspire the students of the college 
for healthy community living and to unite 
them together for common national pur- 


pose. 
3. To enlighten the students of the college 


development of their latent qualities. 

4. To grow among people a love for them- 
selves, for their neighbors and for spiritual 
values, 

5. To enable people to realize the value 
of education throughout life, full-time em- 
ployment and healthy recreation. 

6. To prepare an army of voluntary leaders 
who by virtue of their personal examples, 
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will convey to the masses the great message 
of cooperation, self-sacrifice, diligence, and 
honesty_ 

7. To work out, a pattern of adult educa- 
tion for India suiting her genius. 

Thus it may be seen that the aim and pur- 
pose of the college is to give the trainees 
general and civic training in which special 
emphasis is to be laid on such instructions 
as will awaken independent thought and ac- 
tion and make the pupils acquainted with 
their locality, district, country and outside 
and also the historical development and 
present conditions and problems of their 
land along with its human and material re- 
sources, It should also, as far as possible, 
give such instructions in practical subjects 
as may further pupil’s capacity for his trade 
or profession. 

TRAINING COURSES 


People's College mainly aims at experi- 
menting at adult education and also at work- 
ing out a suitable pattern for it, hence a 
good many training camps were organized 
for imparting general education and en- 
lightenment to the trainees. The main base 
of the program was the occupational field for 
persons of different trades drawn in batches 
from different vocations. Although much 
could not be expected in the sphere of occu- 
pational skill and efficiency, yet the aim was 
to stimulate desire among the trainees to 
improve their professional skills and knowl- 
edge and be desirous to better their best in 
life. 

In the case of girls and boys primary im- 
portance had to be given in the shape of 
physical and cultural activities, hobbies and 
a spirit of enterprise. This was done in con- 
sultation with the girls and boys themselves 
and the consultation was found to be 
essential. 

A brief description of the training courses 
is given below: 

1. Training of the Members of the Block 
Development Committees: In all the States 
of India democratic decentralization is to 
be effected, hence the training of Pradhans, 
Up-Pradhans, Pramukhs (village council 
presidents, vice presidents, and block presi- 
dents) and other voluntary workers is very 
much needed at the village and block level. 
For making the community development 
program a people’s program, it is gen- 
uinely felt that more powers, of course, in 
suitable measures should be passed on to 
the people who are going to be charged with 
increasing responsibilities. Very aptly, this 
item was included in the program of 
People’s College, Haldwani, with the con- 
currence of the State government. 

SYLLABUS OF ‘TRAINING 

In all training courses, participation in 
the following program was essential: 

1, Morning prayers, national flag hoisting, 
and get-fit program. 

2. Light Shramdan (voluntary labor) work 
in the shape of community service. 

3. Lectures and discussions on aims and 
objects of People's College, Haldwani, In- 
dian Constitution, basic village institutions, 
democratic decentralization, 5-year plans, 
formulation of plans at different levels, 
family planning, rights and duties of citizens, 
and general knowledge relating to tenancy 
act, taxation, rules of economics, rules of 
the road, railways and post office, national 
flag, national anthem, national festivals, and 
everyday affairs. Each lesson was prefaced 
by a song, having a bearing on the topic 
for discussion. Besides the above, talks were 
held on the role of Gram Panchayats (vil- 
lage councils) and their welfare and produc- 
tion samities. ture, animal hus- 
bandry, cooperatives, and cottage indus- 
tries were discussed in detail. Specific prob- 
lems received from the trainees were dis- 
cussed and solution suggested keeping in 
view the local conditions. Talks and discus- 
sions were supplemented by laying out dem- 
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onstrations and by resorting to audiovisual 
aids. 

2. Barbers’ training camp: This was a 4- 
day camp and was held from May 13, 1961 
to May 16, 1961, In all 64 barbers received 

Sri S. R. Gaur, the famous hair 
stylist of New Delhi was specially invited 
to guide the trainees in Improving the art 
of hairdressing. Apart from being a good 
hair stylist, Sri Gaur was highly skilled in 
presenting his viewpoint and it would not 
be too much to say that the success of 
barbers’ training camp was mainly due to 
him. He chiefy dwelt on the functions 
of barbers in society, their level of living and 
lack of education and yocational training 
to the members of barbers’ profession. He 
specifically stressed on the barbers for a 
decent layout of their salons, proper decora- 
tion, cleanliness, use of disinfectants and 
organization for the trainees. 

Besides the above, talks on general knowl- 
edge and enlightenment were given to the 
trainees. There was a great enthusiasm 
among the trainees and this continued even 
after the camp was over. As a result of the 
sustained interest the trained barbers de- 
cided to form a consumers’ cooperative. 
Shares have been collected, applications sub- 
mitted and the registration of the society is 
underway. The barbers often come to the 
college, hold their own meetings and dis- 
cuss their problems with the college staff. 
This is just a beginning although it is first 
of its kind in the country for improving the 
lot of persons in this trade. One of their 
important demands at present resting with 
the state government is the setting up of a 
training center for the barbers. The de- 
mand is very reasonable. Barbers have to 
deal with the skin and bones of human 
beings and any investment incurred for edu- 
cating this group stands fully justified. 

3. Washermen’s camp: Barbers’ training 
camp had its own radiation insofar as it 
touched men of other trades. Washerman 
were the first to react to it. They assembled 
and demanded a training camp for them. 
Consequently a 5-day camp was organized 
from March 1, 1962, to March 5. 1962. In all, 
74 washermen attended the camp. Sri Jha- 
man Lal, a leader of the community and an 
expert in the profession, was specially invited 
to help in running the camp, Demonstra- 
tions of scientific washing were held and 
those advanced in the profession consider- 
ably contributed to demonstrate the art of 
washing successfully. Besides practical 
training, lectures were given for general en- 
lightenment. It was emphatically stressed 
on the trainees that their services to society 
were very valuable and by improving their 
trade, they could become very valuable as- 
sets. An interesting feature of the discus- 
sion came to interpret a few age-long sayings 
that used to decry washermen’s profession. 

After the camp was over a washermen'’s 
association (Rajak-Sabha, Haldwani), was 
formed. The association consists of 11 mem- 
bers and is charged with the followup pro- 


gram. 

4. Youth training camp: A youth club 
known as People’s College Youth Club was 
formed in the college premises in April 1961. 
The members of this club are mostly urban 
youth. The youth club is essentially pat- 
terned on the PRAI rural youth organiza- 
tion. So far physical, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities have been included. Side 
by side, there ts provision for group discus- 
sions also in which members of the group 
freely participate and add to their general 
knowledge. It is hoped after some time 
suitable economic projects also will be made 
available. 

The youth club at People's College, Hald- 
wani, has a strength of 60 members. One of 
the major needs of the members was the 
provision for a healthy recreation. All the 
club members desired it and pressed for it. 
Musical gymnastics patterned on Danish sys- 
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tem were found to be most appropriate. 
Music in itself is very attractive to the youth 
and educational gymnastics seek to develop 
the best possible coordination between the 
brain and brawn and are what our youth 
need most today. Such gymnastics, when set 
to music, proved to be a source of greater 
attraction to the youth. Throughout the 
whole year, members of the youth club— 
students and nonstudents both—took part 
in musical exercises. Some of them ex- 
hibited qualities of functional leadership 
and by now they have been trained to com- 
mand the exercises set on orchestra. Each 

after the exercises are over, they sit 
in-a group for discussions on topics of their 
interest. 


A spirit of enterprise has been fostered 
among the club youth. They are fond of 
travels. In February 1962, a party of 50 mem- 
bers of the club went to New Delhi to see the 
World Industrial Exhibition and bore 50 per- 
cent of the expenses themselves. 

Close upon the formation of the Youth 
Club, young children in the age group of 6 
to 11 demanded their own club which came 
into being in the name of Bal Mangal Dal. 
This provides a very good opportunity to the 
members of this unit to play and sing to- 
gether. They play with small balls and light 
pieces of apparatus. Their songs are mostly 
action songs. They recite stories and poems 
and take part in dialogs. 

Youth Club and Bal Mangal Dal are the 
most valuable assets of the college. The 


members are helpful, sympathetic, and dis- 


ciplined. They are prepared to serve the 
college in all circumstances. They are the 
best publicity agents and render consider- 
able assistance in displays and 
demonstrations. It is hoped as the members 
mature, they will turn out to be the greatest 
human force the college can count on, 

(5) Hobby camps: One of the chief func- 
tions of Youth Club at the Peoples’ College 
is to cater to hobby interests of the youth. 
Consequently, on the demand of interested 
members of the club a 4-day photography 
training camp was organized from January 
26, 1962, to January 29, 1962. In all, 50 mem- 
bers received training. The chief instructor 
was Sri Babu Singh, junior associate photog- 
raphy, PRAI. Another hobby camp was 
organized from July 1, 1961, to July 4, 1961, 
to train interested youth in beekeeping and 
poultry farming. Sri K. R. Kohli apiarist, 
beekeeping, Haldwani and the veterinary 
assistant of Haldwani Block were of great 
help in organizing these camps. The club 
members who have received training are 
continuing their hobby Interest with greater 
veal. 


(6) Girls’ camp: A 10-day camp from 
June 15, 1961, to June 24, 1961, was organized 
for the junior and senior girls, numbering 
136. The trainees were brought to the college 
premises under the leadership of Srimatl 
Sobhawati Mittal, a well-known social work- 
er, The girls were trained in physical and 
recreational activities, environmental sani- 
tation, sewing, knitting, and homemaking, 
They were also guided in the formation of 
Yuwati Mangal Dal which they effectively did 
afterward. A good impact of the 
is visible in the girls forsaking their shyness 
and in coming forward to participate in 
functions. The girls are anxious how to 
receive further training which is be 
planned in the shape of Youth Leaders’ 
Camp. 

(7) Lok Karya Kshetriya (public works 
project for a group of villages) Workers 
Camp: A good many Lok Karya Kshetras 
have been in operation under the auspices of 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj, India. (India 
social service societies). The main function 
of these Eshetras is to involve people and 
voluntary organizations for the execution 


of the community development programs. 
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The Cooperation Division of the Planning 
Commission, Indla, felt convinced of the 
utility of Lok Karya Kshetras and conse- 
quently decided to run Lok Karya Kshotras 
under the guidance of the State govern- 
ments. The State of Uttar Pradesh in the 
first instance was allotted five Kshetras with 
one Sahyogi and five Up-Sahayogis and 
some working expenses sanctioned for each. 

The initial training of the Sanchalaks, 
Sahayogis and Up-Sahayogis (directors, help- 
ers and assistant helpers) was found to be 
very essential even though they were re- 
cruited on the basis of good record of social 
work and experience, The task of train- 
ing was assigned to the People's College, 
Haldwani and a 15-day camp from Novem- 
ber 13, 1961 to November 27, 1961, was or- 
ganized. The Sanchalaks, however, joined 
the camp only for 3 days and had a short 
orientation. Key point lessons were pre- 
pared covering the entire curriculum and 
copies of the lessons were placed in the 
hands of trainers and the trainees. This 
was, indeed, a very successful camp insofar 
as the trainees, for the first time, formed a 
clear picture of what they were going to do 
in their areas. Toward the end of the 
training program, the trainees prepared 
an annual plan of work for their Kshetras. 

On the basis of the good work put in dur- 
ing the said camp, the state government 
has allotted one Lok Karya Kshetra with 
all its resources to the People's College. 


WORKSHOP 


In order to give a practical bias to the 
training program for different types of 
trainees, it was found advisable to set up 
a few workshops in the college premises 
where the trainees will learn and acquire 
skill in the manufacture of articles. To 
fulfill this aim, a scheme of Jan Udyog for 
manufacturing the PRAl-type latrines 
was started. The project was started with 
an initial amount of Rs1,000 and at the 
end of the financial year it yielded a profit 
of Rs2,093. In addition to the monetary 
gain it offered an opportunity to all the 
trainees, especially the members of the block 
development committees, to acquaint them- 
selves with the working, installation, and 
utility of the latrines, It is intended to en- 
large the scope of workshops for a full and 
richer program of training. 

OBSERVATIONS 


1. The college with its new ideas and novel 
approach has had all sorts of reaction from 
the le. Even fairly educated people 
have been putting queer questions about its 
working. Hence it is no wonder if this in- 
stitution in its initial stages was looked at 
from strange angles of vision. During its 
short existence for a year it has been able to 
dispel all sorts of dubious feelings and inter- 
pretations, and at least those who have 
stayed in the college for some time are fully 
convinced of what the college stands for. A 
few opinions will amply prove the above ob- 
servations. 

For the first time in the history of India, 
People's College, Haldwani, has thought of 
barbers’ training program. It would be really 
a great day if men from different trades will 
receive training and education for improving 
themselves and their vocations."—S. R. Gaur, 
hair stylist, New Delhi. 

“Adarsh Jan Vidyapeeth, Haldwani (Hindi 
name of People's College, Haldwani), has 
been a correct approach to the prob- 
lems of aduit education in the country.“ 
Bachi Singh, Pradhan, Village Sunkhia (dis- 
trict Naini Tal). 

“People’s College, Haldwani, is the real 
answer to the most of the problems of youth 
today.“ —Shamim Ahmad and Navin Chan- 
dra Tewari, Youth Club, Haldwani, 

. 


4. A year's work at the People's College, 
Haldwani, provides us with a workable pat- 
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tern of fundamental adult education to be- 
gin with. For us, in India, adult education 
does not only mean adult Uteracy but also 
enthusing the nonliterate or semiliterate 
adults to self-enlightenment for shouldering 
the responsibilities of citizenship under a 
democratic constitution. The practice of 
delivering lectures, however wisely this may 
be done, does not sometimes sppeal to the 
average adult. Here we can work upon the 
motto of the Scandinavian folk high 
schools— Enlightenment through enliven- 
ment,” The adult masses consist of differ- 
ent occupational or vocational groups, fol- 
lowing generally the same. vocation or occu- 
pation. Each occupational or vocational 
group consists of hundreds and thousands of 
adults with varying degrees of occupational 
efficiency from region to region, city to city, 
city to town, town to village, and even from 
village to village. In our people's colleges, 
we can have short-term classes for each voca- 
tional or occupational group coming from a 
certain area or city, wherein enlightened ex- 
perts drawn from their own occupation can 
hold seminars dealing with various problems 
confronting their occupation. Also lecturers 
and audio-visual aids could tell them of mod- 
ern trends of development in their occupa- 
tional sphere within the country and the 
world over. In between such discussions 
could be interspersed carefully prepared or 
tape-recorded songs or lectures on civics, ele- 
mentary economics, Indian history and con- 
stitution. Community or occupational folk- 
songs could also be sung and developed. 
Training imparted to barbers and washer- 
men, among others by the most successful 
among the barbers and washermen of the 
country; l.e., Sri S. R. Gaur, hair stylist, New 
Delhi, and Sri Jhanumanial, laundryowner, 
Delhi, at the People’s College, Haldwani, con- 
firms our belief that such a large-scale adult 
training program, with a careful follow-up, 
would go a long way to lay the proper foun- 
dations for fundamental adult education in 
the country. Within 3 to 5 years, all occupa- 
tional groups within a city or district could 
be galvanized through simultaneous and con- 
current courses, and the Peoples College 
would be a web of social educational activi- 
ties to which all the occupational groups 
would flock for enlightenment. Even farmers 
from various sectors of agricultural produc- 
tion; e.g., cane growers, potato growers, to- 
mato growers, vegetable growers, milk pro- 
ducers, etc., could come for training and 
benefit a lot. 

5. All sorta of physical exercises are at 
present being practised by the youth and 
adult alike in the country. In very few cases 
the performance is motivated by a genuine 
desire from within. Those vested with the 
responsibility of the physical well-being of 
the youth have to face a good many diffi- 
culties in bringing youth together for per- 
forming those exercises. People’s College, 
Haldwani, made an experiment by introduc- 
ing musical gymnastics among the members 
of the Haldwani Youth Club. The system 
of these musical exercises was first evolved 
in Denmark, and Neils Bukh, principal of the 
Folk High School, Ollerup, was its greatest 
exponent. 

The exercises are educationally sound, be- 
ing based on the principles of anatomy and 
physiology. According to Nells Bukh these 
exercises develop among youth the brain of 
Shakespeare, the agility of s monkey and 
the strength of a bull. A year's performance 
of People’s College, Haldwani, enables us to 
infer that the musical gymnastics are highly 
attractive to the youth and apart from their 
fitness and recreational values, these have 
a rare virtue of forging emotional integra- 
tion among the participants. 

These exercises have great potential and 
should be extended among youth of other 
areas also in Uttar Pradesh. 
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Governor Brown’s Pledge on Redwoods 
Not Realistic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: Mr. Speaker, 
most of the great, sky-piercing redwood 
trees in the world are located in my dis- 
trict on the north coast of California. 
Their egeless grandeur absolutely must 
be preserved. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the general- 
ities of the situation. But, as in the case 
of most generalities, many more factors 
become involved when attention is fo- 
cused to the specifics. 

Mr. Jack Craemer, the editor of the 
San Rafael Independent-Journal, has 
succinctly pointed out a realistic ap- 
praisal of the situation. I commend his 
fine editorial to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Governor BROWN'S PLEDGE ON REDWOODS Nor 
REALISTIC 0 


(By Jack Cracmer) 


Governor Brown's pious pledge that “not 
a single redwood (tree) will be destroyed to 
build a freeway" sounds great. 

It appeals to those who, not familiar with 
the facts, think that because the Governor 
Says It, it will be observed. 

It sounds great to those whose mental pic- 
ture of redwood trees is limited to the 
rather rare giant trees whose age is counted 
in milleniums (ignoring the abundance of 
scrawny second-rate redwoods that make up 
much of the vast north coastal areas of red- 
wood forest) 

The fact of the matter is that most red- 
Wood trees in our north coastal stands are 
not in public ownership. Most miles of Red- 
Wood Highway, even in the redwood forest 
areas, are routed through private lands, most- 
ly owned by lumbering concerns over which 
the State exercises no powers of prohibition 
on cutting. 

This means that the loggers could strip an 
area through which a freeway is destined to 
pass. When the State ultimately buys the 
land for freeway. development, Governor 
Brown's declaration ¢an be observed. There 
will be no redwoods left which would have to 
be cut down to build the freeway. It would 
Pass through kind of a devastated area. 

A more realistic approach would be to ac- 
Quire so-called scenic corridors along freeway 
routes, so that they pass through 
remnants of forests, instead of barren, 
logged-off wastelands. 

There have been instances of redwood 
grove rejection by the Save-the-Redwood 
League and the State division of beaches and 
parks. That is, although the trees appeared 
beautiful, they were believed unsound and 
not likely to endure. Although they were 
in jeopardy of being logged off (alongside 
the Redwood Highway where the after- 
appearance would be the most distasteful), 
both the league and the State were cold to 
Suggestions that they be acquired for preser- 
vation as State park land. 

Would Governor Brown apply his “not a 
single redwood” edict to freeway construc- 
tion through rejected groves? 

It would be better, obviously, to preserve 
a scenic corridor even through rejected red- 
wood trees along a freeway in such an area, 
than to surrender the trees to loggers. 


A pattern for the ultimate development of 
the Redwood Highway has already been es- 
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tablished and deserves to be followed: free- 
ways bypass the heart of the groves of mil- 
lennial giants, leaving the old Redwood High- 
way as a scenic “Avenue of the Giants.” 

Even through areas of second-rate stands, 
the freeway should get there first (before the 
loggers devastate the area) and a scenic cor- 
ridor of the smaller, less-impressive redwoods 
can be preserved to beautify the freeway 
route, too. This, obviously, would involve 
taking out some trees to make way for the 
road. 

San Francisco Senator McAteer’s resolution 
on redwoods is more realistic than the Gov- 
ernor’s comments. 

The senator's resolution asks the State 
department of parks and recreation, in effect, 
to get off the dime with their planning for 
north coast redwood parks. 

Only those redwood trees in public owner- 
ship can be preserved. The State park au- 
thorities need to complete their studies on 
which areas deserve to be saved for posterity. 

It is neither feasible nor desirable to save 
every single tree. Present-day, tree-farm 
forest practices, under State and Federal su- 
pervision, provide for the reproduction of 
areas not preserved in public ownership. 
This procedure is both necessary and desira- 
ble for those areas not suited for State park 
acquisition, development, and use. 

These areas ought to be designated, so free- 
Way development can move ahead without 
plowing through privately owned areas 
(where the Governor's edict cannot be en- 
forced) but which should, nevertheless, In 
the future be preserved as public parks. 

Senator McAteer's resolution deserves sup- 
port so that highway improvement can move 
ahead in an orderly fashion—with guidelines 
based on reason instead of emotion. 


Civil Rights Acts, 1866 and Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, exactly 98 
years ago today, on April 9, 1866, the 39th 
Congress enacted the first major civil 
rights act for the protection of Negro 
citizens of the United States. The act, 
which is reproduced below, emphatically 
declared Negroes to be citizens of the 
United States under the principle of jus 
soli and specified that they were to enjoy 
the same personal and property rights 
and suffer the same punishments, pains, 
and penalties as were applicable to white 
citizens. Neither prior slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except as just pun- 
ishment for a proper criminal convic- 
tion, would serve to bring about impair- 
ment of those rights and obligations. 

Exactly 98 years from that date, the 
88th Congress is engaged in efforts to 
secure and protect some of the very same 
rights covered in the act of April 9, 1866. 
This Chamber has discharged its duty 
with unparalleled determination and 
conviction, as far as H.R. 7152 is con- 
cerned. It remains for our sister Cham- 
ber to do likewise, as I am confident it 
will, in spite of unjustified opposition. 

By comparison with the act of 1866, 
the present legislation is mild. Absent 
are the criminal sanctions. Gone are 
the provisions for on-the-spot judicial 
attendance for arrest and trial. For- 
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gotten are the provisions referring to 
slavery and previous condition of servi- 
tude. Omitted is the specific grant of 
executive power to employ the land and 
naval forces to prevent violations. The 
present legislation is written in the con- 
text of 1964, not 1866. And, there is no 
anticipation of a presidential veto or the 
necessity of overriding executive disap- 
proval. The age is different and so, too, 
the act. 

Yet, the deprivation of the rights of 
Negro citizens cries out as it did in 1866 
for immediate corrective measures by 
Federal legislation. The message of 
those times went unheeded in the long 
view, even though the Supreme Court, 
three times by 1869, refused to declare 
unconstitutional this and other aspects 
of the Congress’ reconstruction plan. 

The task remains to be done, perhaps 
because it has been left to mere men 
who do not always live up to their com- 
mitments to the Constitution in the most 
positive fashion. Be that as it may, the 
text of the act of 1866 should serve to 
remind one and all that the fight for 
equality will not subside until all Ameri- 
cans enjoy the same opportunities under 
the law of the Constitution. 

I include the text of the act of 1866 in 
my remarks, as follows: 

CHAP. XXXI—An Acr To PROTECT ALL PER- 
SONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN THEIR CIVIL 
RIGHTS, AND FURNISH THE MEANS OF THEIR 
VINDICATION 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all per- 
sons born in the United States and not sub- 
ject to any foreign power, excluding Indians 
not taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States; and such citizens, of 
every race and color, without regard to any 
previous condition of slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall have the same right, in every 
State and Territory in the United States, to 
make and enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, 
and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, 
sell, hold, and convey real and personal prop- 
erty, and to full and equal benefit of all laws 
and proceedings for the security of person 
and property, as Is enjoyed by white citizens, 
and shall be subject to like punishment, 
pains, and penalties, and to none other, any 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or cus- 
tom, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
any person who, under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, 
shall subject, or cause to be subjected, any 
inhabitant of any State or Territory to the 
deprivation of any right secured or protected 
by this act, or to different punishment, pains, 
or penalties on account of such person having 
at any time been held in a condition of slay- 
ery or involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, or by reason of his 
color or race, than is prescribed for the 
punishment of white persons, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction, shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
district courts of the United States, within 
their respective districts, shall have, exclu- 
sively of the courts of the several States, 
cognizance of all crimes and offences com- 
mitted against the provisions of this act, and 
also, concurrently with the circult courts of 
the United States, of all causes, civil and 
criminal, affecting persons who are denied 
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or cannot enforce in the courts or judicial 
tribunals of the State or locality where they 
may be any of the rights secured to them by 
the first section of this act; and if any suit 
or prosecution, civil or criminal, has been 
or shall be commenced in any State 
court, against any such person, for any 
cause whatsoever, or against any officer, 
civil or military, or other person, for 
any arrest or imprisonment, trespasses, 
or wrongs done or committed by vir- 
tue or under color or authority derived from 
this act or the act establishing a Bureau for 
the relief of Freedmen and Refugees, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, or for refusing to 
do any act upon the ground that it would be 
inconsistent with this act, such defendant 
shall have the right to remove such cause for 
trial to the proper district or circuit court in 
the manner prescribed by the Act relating 
to habeas corpus and regulating judicial pro- 
ceedings in certain cases,” approved March 
three, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and 
all acts amendatory thereof. The jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal matters hereby 
conferred on the district and circuit courts 
of the United States shall be exercised and 
enforced in conformity with the laws of the 
United States, so far as such laws are suitable 
to carry the same into effect; but in all cases 
where such laws are not adapted to the ob- 
ject, or are deficient in the provisions neces- 
sary to furnish suitable remedies and punish 
offences against law, the common law, as 
modified and changed by the constitution 
and statutes of the State wherein the court 
having jurisdiction of the cause, civil or 
criminal, is held, so far as the same is not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, shall be extended to 
and govern said courts in the trial and dis- 
position of such cause, and, if of a criminal 
nature, in the infliction of punishment on 
the party found guilty. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That 
the district attorneys, marshals, and deputy 
marshals of the United States, the commis- 
sioners appointed by the circuit and terri- 
torial courts of the United States, 
powers of arresting, imprisoning, 
offenders against the laws of the United 
States, the officers and agents of the Freed- 
men's Bureau, and every other officer who 
may be specially empowered by the President 
of the United States, shall be, and they are 
hereby, specially authorized and required, at 
the expense of the United States, to institute 

against all and every person who 
shall violate the provisions this act, and 
cause him or them to be arrested and im- 


nizance of the offence. And with a view to 
affording reasonable protection to all per- 
sons in their constitutional rights of equality 
before the law, without distinction of race 
or color, or previous condition of slavery or 
inyoluntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, and to the prompt dis- 
charge of the duties of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the circuit courts of the United 
States and the superior courts of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, from time to time, 
to increase the number of commissioners, so 
as to afford a speedy and convenient means 
for the arrest and examination of persons 
charged with a violation of this act; and such 
commissioners are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to exercise and discharge all the pow- 
ers and duties conferred on them by this act, 
and the same duties with regard to offences 
created by this act, as they are authorized by 
law to exercise with regard to other offences 
against the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all marshals and deputy 
marshals to obey and execute all warrants 
and precepts issued under the provisions of 
this act, when to them directed; and should 
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any marshal or deputy marshal refuse to 
receive such warrant or other process when 
tendered, or to use all proper means dili- 
gently to execute the same, he shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined in the sum of one 
thousands dollars, to the use of the person 
upon whom the accused is alleged to have 
committed the offence. And the better to 
enable the said commissioners to execute 
their duties faithfully and efficiently, in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the United 
States and the requirements of this act, they 
are hereby authorized and empowered, with- 
in their counties respectively, to appoint, in 
writing, under their hands, any one or more 
suitable persons, from time to time, to exe- 
cute all such warrants and other process as 
may be issued by them in the lawful per- 
formance of their respective duties; and the 
persons so appointed to execute any warrant 
process as aforesaid shall have authority to 
summon and call to their aid the bystanders 
or posse comitatus of the proper county, or 
such portion of the land or naval forces of 
the United States, or of the militia, as may 
be necessary to the performance of the duty 
with which they are charged, and to insure 
a faithful observance of the clause of the 
Constitution which prohibits slavery, in con- 
formity with the provision of this act; and 
said warrants shall run and be executed by 
said officers anywhere in the State or Terri- 
tory within which they are issued. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall knowingly and wilfully ob- 
struct, hinder, or prevent any officer, or other 
person charged with the execution of any 
Warrant or process issued under the provi- 
sions of this act, or any person or persons 
lawfully assisting him or them, from arrest- 
ing any person for whose apprehension such 
Warrant or process may have been issued, or 
shall rescue or attempt to rescue such person 
from the custody of the officer, other person 
or persons, or those lawfully assisting as 
aforesaid, when so arrested pursuant to the 
authority herein given and declared, or shall 
aid, abet, or assist any person so arrested as 
aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape 
from the custody of the officer or other person 
legally authorized as aforesaid, or shall har- 
bor or conceal any person for whose arrest a 
warrant or process shall have been issued as 
aforesaid, so as to prevent his discovery and 
arrest after notice or knowledge of the fact 
that a warrant has been issued for the appre- 
hension of such person, shall, for either of 
said offences, be subject to a fine not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, by indictment and 
conviction before the district court of the 
United States for the district in which said 
offence may have been committed, or before 
the proper court of criminal jurisdiction, if 
committed within any one of the organized 
Territories of the United States. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
the district attorneys, the marshals, their 
deputies, and the clerks of the said district 
and territorial courts shall be paid for their 
services the like fees as may be allowed to 
them for similar services in other cases; 
and in all cases where the proceedings are 
before a commissioner, he shall be entitled 
to a fee of ten dollars in full for his services 
in each case, inclusive of all services incident 
to such arrest and examination. The per- 
son or persons authorized to execute the 
process to be issued by such commissioners 
for the arrest of offenders the pro- 
visions of this act shall be entitled to a fee 
of five dollars for each person he or they 
may arrest and take before any such com- 
missioner as aforesaid, with such other fees 
as may be deemed reasonable by such com- 
missioner for such other additional services 
as may be necessarily performed by him or 
them, such as attending at the examination, 
keeping the prisoner in custody, and provid- 
ing him with food and lodging during his 
detention, and until the final determination 
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of such commissioner, and in general for per- 
forming such other duties as may be re- 
quired in the premises; such fees to be made 
up in conformity with the fees usually 
charged by the officers of the courts of jus- 
tice within the proper district or county, as 
near as may be practicable, and paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States on the 


certificate of the judge of the district within 


which the arrest is made, and to be re- 
coverable from the defendant as part of 
the judgment in case of conviction. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever the President of the United States 
shall have reason to believe that offences 
have been or are likely to be committed 
against the provisions of this act within any. 
judicial district, it shall be lawful for him, 
in his discretion, to direct the judge, mar- 
shal, and district attorney of such district 
to attend at such place within the district, 
and for such time as he may designate, for 
the purpose of the more speedy arrest and 
trial of persons charged with a violation of 
this act; and it shall be the duty of every 
judge or other officer, when any such req- 
uisition shall be received by him, to attend 
at the place and for the time therein desig- 
nated. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as shall be 
necessary to prevent the violation and en- 
force the due execution of this act. 

Sec. 10, And be it further enacted, That 
upon all questions of law arising in any 
cause under the provisions of this act a final 
appeal may be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
La FAYETTE 8. FOSTER, 
President of the Senate, pro tempore. 


The Handicapped and the Gifted Child 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by me before the 
Council for Exceptional Children, Chi- 
cago, III., on April 2, 1964: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

RHODE ISLAND, BEFORE THE COUNCIL FOR 

e aia CHILDREN, CHICAGO, ILA, APRIL 


I welcome this opportunity to speak before 
you who are dedicated to work among the 
handicapped and the gifted, The Nation 
owes you a debt of gratitude for devoting 
your intelligence, energy, time, and drive to 
serving our children who have difficulty mak- 
ing adjustments in their homes and in 
their schools. The test of our democracy 
is not how many cars we have, or how many 
refrigerators we sell, but the reach and range 
of the opportunities we extend to all young 
Americans. In this test of democracy you 
truly and admirably serve. 

In our country we have learned that the 
vitality of our industry and our Government, 
of our domestic and our foreign affairs, al- 
ways finds its taproots in the education of 
our citizens. We have seen at home and 
abroad that nations of high literacy gen- 
erally obtain their social and economic goals 
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by reasoned evolution, while in lands where 
revolution is needed for change the people 
very often are poorly educated. 

Our present and future strength clearly 
rests on the education of all, the best edu- 
cation our society can provide—to the slow- 
learning child as well as the fast-learning 
child, to the hearing child and the deaf, to 
the seeing child and the blind, to the emo- 
tionally stable child and the emotionally 
unstable, to the child who can easily com- 
municate and the child who has not de- 
veloped the skills of communication, 

Failure in our country today to educate 
all our children to their full capacity is a 
guarantee of trouble tomorrow. In World 
War II we saw indelible proof of the havoc 
created by neglect of adequate universal edu- 
cation. Seeking healthy, educated men for 
the fortress of freedom, we found vast num- 
bers who were educationally retarded. The 
military was then forced to establish emer- 
gency schools in camps throughout the coun- 
try. More than 380,000 soldiers admitted into 
the Army were functionally illiterate and 
had to be taught to read. 

Today the same pattern prevails among 
those rejected by Selective Service. Today 
the physically, mentally, and educationally 
handicapped, including the school dropouts, 
are found in formidable numbers among the 
unemployed and on the public assistance 
rolls. This is the unhappy harvest of our 
neglect. 

I have long recognized and, happily, many 
of my fellow Congressmen, recognize that 
the health and educational strength of our 
citizens form the keystone in the arch of 
our progress and our greatness. We may 
Spend billions on reaching the moon and 
succeed, but can be justify our failure to 
reach millions of our handicapped children 
here on earth? I say it is high time to re- 
place neglect with the significant advance in 
the education of our handicapped and gifted 
children. 

Education in this country has been, and 
Tightly so, the role of the local community. 
But local districts often lack the means of 
providing adequate education for all the 
children of the community. As a result, 
State governments support local schools par- 
tially or in large measure. When local and 
State governments are unable to educate 
some segment of the population, the Federal 
Government may temporarily assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Among our handicapped and gifted chit- 
dren, educational progress has been slow. 
The cost of educating a handicapped child, 
I am told, is from two to four times as great 
as the cost of educating the average child. 
When States began to subsidize local school 
systems for the organization of classes for 
handicapped children, they found that they 
were short of classrooms, short of profes- 
sional specialists, short of teachers to in- 
struct these classes. 

The Office of Education estimates that to- 
day we have approximately 50,000 to 60,000 
special teachers for handicapped children in 
the United States, but that we need 200,000 
such teachers if we are to give adequate 
educational opportunity to all handicapped 
children. The reports we receive in Con- 
gress consistently tell us that classes are 
being organized faster than colleges are 
training specialized teachers to man them. 

We in Congress have recognized that this 
ig an emergency situation requiring Federal 
assistance, that progress is slow and that 
much remains to be done. But we have 
made some promising beginnings. 

Federal aid to handicapped children is not 
new. Congress has appropriated funds for 
the Public Health Service for many years, 
In 1946, the National Institutes of Health 
were organized to conduct research and to 
train research workers in health and men- 
tal health, with special emphasis on the 
handicapped. The health of the handi- 
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capped has received substantial Federal sup- 


Now I will admit that it has been tradi- 
tionally easier to pass legislation for health 
than for education. One reason, of course, 
is that education is considered a State and 
local function, and attempts to improve 
education through Federal assistance often 
meet with resistance. In recent years, how- 
ever, this resistance has been slowly giving 
way. 

Probably most of you know of the cooper- 
ative research program of the U.S. Office of 
Education, a long-range and most hopeful 
effort. In 1957, $1 million was appropriated 
for this educational program. Initially, two- 
thirds of that appropriation was earmarked 
for work in mental retardation. Since then 
approximately $8 million has been awarded 
for projects to improve the education of the 
mentally retarded, the physically handicap- 
ped, and the gifted. 

In 1959, a training program directed to- 
ward mental retardation was created 

Public Law 85-926. with the ap- 
propriation of $1 million a year to train 
teachers of these handicapped youth. The 
U.S, Office of Education reports that by the 
end of 1964, 835 fellowships will have been 
granted to 560 individuals under this law. 

In 1961, another Federal program for edu- 
cating the handicapped was launched. This 
was provided for my Public Law 87-276 
which appropriated $114 million to train 
teachers of the deaf. At that time, we 
in Congress were informed that the short- 
age of teachers of the deaf was severe 
and at an alaming rate, and 
that Federal intervention to increase their 
ranks was a necessity. In the 2-year 
period from 1962 to 1964, 942 scholarships 
were awarded to students preparing to be- 
come teachers of the deaf. 

The cooperative research program and the 
teacher-training programs for the mentally 
retarded and the deaf were a modest but 
important beginning. Much effort was ex- 
pended by associations, citizens groups, and 

to enact these laws. The 
dynamic impetus for further advances came 
through the efforts of President Kennedy. 
In his messages on health and education, 
he led the way to greater undertakings. 

Congress responded dramatically to this 
leadership last year with the most significant 
educational legislation in the whole history 
of the Office of Education, now nearly 100 
years old, and with landmark measures to 
aid the handicapped. 

Among the major legislation passed in 
1963 specifically to the handi- 
capped are Public Law 88-156, 
“Maternal and Child Health and Mental Re- 
tardation Planning Amendments of 1963,” 
and Public Law 88-164, entitled Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963.” 

The first of these measures, maternal and 
child health, was signed by President Ken- 
nedy on October 24, 1963. It was formulated 
to prevent and combat mental retardation 
in these specific ways: 

It provides funds to assist the States in 
planning comprehensive State and commu- 
nity action programs for the mentally 
retarded. 

It provides project grants for maternal and 
infant care. 

It increases maternal and child health 
services. 

It increases services for crippled children. 

It provides grants for research to improve 
maternal and child health services. 

The second law, entitled “Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act of 1963,” 
was signed by President Kennedy on Octo- 
ber 31, 1963. It appropriates approximately 
$329 million over a 5-year period for these 
purposes: 
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Tt provides for the construction of research 
centers and facilities relating to mental re- 
tardation. 

It provides for construction and estab- 
lishment of community mental health cen- 
ters. 

It provides for training of teachers of 
handicapped children. 

It provides for research and demonstra- 
tion in the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

In the training of teachers, the law is 
broader and more comprehensive than pre- 
vious legislation. It provides for training 
in all areas of the handicapped and at all 
levels of preparation—tfrom teacher training 
to the training of college instructors, research 
personnel, and the administrators and super- 
visors of teachers of the handicapped. 

In addition to the training of personnel, 
the new legislation also provides a broader 
base for research and demonstration in the 
education of handicapped children. Under 
the cooperative research program, grants are 
made only to institutions of higher learning 
and to State educational agencies for re- 
search and demonstration. The new law ex- 
tends these grant provisions to public and 
private school systems, and to nonprofit pub- 
lic and private agencies dealing with handi- 
capped children. 

I have spoken of Federal programs now in 
effect to serve our handicapped and retarded 
children. Now let me turn to a no less im- 
portant need—the improved education of 
America's gifted children. 

Congress did not include the gifted child 
in its 1963 legislation. This does not mean 
that the Congress lacks interest in gifted 
children, but that we have not yet deter- 
mined the role of the Federal Government 
in promoting higher quality education for 
gifted children. 

Here the Congress and the educational 
community still have their homework to 
do—to arrive at specific proposals defining 
the role of the Federal Government. Should 
we at the Federal level provide funds for 
developing materials and curriculums for the 
gifted? Should we support training grants 
for the preparation of teachers? What kinds 
of professionals are needed and for what 
kinds of programs? Should we start with 
the preparation of teachers of gifted children 
as we have with the preparation of teachers 
of the deaf? Or should we begin by support- 
ing programs for leaders and supervisors of 
teachers? 

I am aware that fine work is now being 
done in various parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the higher socioeconomic areas, 
in identifying gifted children and adapting 
programs for them. I also aware that 
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children of the well- 
to-do are more easily detected from their 
IQ scores and school grades than children 
who potentially may be gifted but, because 
of poor home and neighborhood environ- 
ments and poor motivation for learning, fail 
to score high on conventional tests. What 
can we do to detect these potentially gifted, 
to strengthen their opportunities for learn- 
ing, to salvage these rare and overlooked 
children who could otherwise contribute so 
greatly to our national well-being? 

I would be interested in receiving pro- 
posals to assist the Nation in identifying the 
full range and number of our gifted chil- 
dren and proposals to act upon this knowl- 
edge—both among the advantaged and the 
disadvantaged of our society. These chil- 
dren are truly a vital human resource. To 
waste their potential—to neglect this latent 
wellspring of strength—is to perform a 
shameful disservice to these children and to 
the future of us all. 

Tonight, in reviewing with you some of 
the Federal legislative programs for the ex- 
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ceptional child, I would add that the role of 
Congress is a limited one. We can pass 
legisiation for the handicapped and, hope- 
fully, soon for the gifted. We can appropri- 
ate funds. We can encourage the develop- 
ment of programs across the country. But 
the big and fundamental task begins and 
ends with you—with the creative wisdom 
and talent you bring to bear in your own 
schools and your own communities, 

We in Washington canot organize these 
programs for you. We cannot carry for- 
ward the needed research and development. 
We cannot develop teaching procedures for 
handicapped or gifted children. But we can 
make it possible for you to do a better job 
and this we assuredly should do. Specifi- 
cally, through legislation, we can hope to 
stimulate these major results: 

First, to increase the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal Government with State edu- 
cational agencies, with local school systems, 
with institutions of higher learning. 

Second, to encourage the development and 

of special education in our 
colleges and universities. 

Third, to make possible the selection of 


Fourth, and last, to increase not only the 
quantity but also the quality of instruction 
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Tombstone Editor Cast Long Shadow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in Febru- 
ary, a light plane crashed into a storm- 
shrouded mountain in southern Arizona, 
bring death to Clayton A. Smith and two 
companions. 

Mr. Smith was editor and publisher of 
the Tombstone Epitaph. He was a man 
of great talent, energy, and high ideals. 
Entranced with the rich history of old 
Tombstone, he devoted much of his life 
to preserving and spreading word of its 
colorful past. Largely because of his 
efforts people throughout the country 
and even in some other parts of the 
world are familiar with much of Tomb- 
stone's romantic history. 
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As a dedicated newspaperman, Mr. 
Smith worked for the betterment of his 
profession as well as his community. He 
faithfully served the Arizona Newspapers 
Association which recently saluted him 
for “his untiring efforts“ to the profes- 
sion and for his wide and continuing in- 
terest in all phases of community better- 
ment, and in activities designed to en- 
courage and assist the young men and 
women of Arizona.“ 

Clayton Smith died in the midst of his 
greatest service. But his accomplish- 
ments, particularly his work for Tomb- 
stone, have won for him a place in his- 
tory. This is well stated in the following 
editorial by Hal D. Stewart in the San 
Diego Union: 

TOMBSTONE Eprror Cast Lonc SHADOW 

A man died in the crash of a small plane in 
southern Arizona the other day, and because 
of what he did to help preserve the 
of the great Southwest his death should not 
go unnoticed. 

He was Clayton A. Smith, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Tombstone, Ariz., Epitaph. 

I first met Clayton Smith in the early 1940's 
when he acquired the Epitaph. At the time 
I was a young lieutenant stationed at Fort 
Huachuca, about 25 miles from Tombstone. 

Smith bought the Epitaph because he was 
fascinated with the history of the South- 
west—and some of that greatest history was 
made in Tombstone when it was a thriving 
silver mining town in the 1870's and early 
1880's. 

Clayton Smith enjoyed walking the streets 
and byways of Tombstone where once trod 
the legendary figures of Marshal Wyatt Earp, 
Doc Holliday, the Doc's girl friend, Big Nose 
Kate, the villainous Curly Bill, the Clanton 
gang and the others that will forever give the 
town a place in America’s history of the 
frontier. 

It wasn't long after Smith arrived in Tomb- 
stone that he took leadership in seeing that 
many of the historical spots were preserved. 
He helped establish an annual event during 
which many of the famous episodes of the 
old Tombstone where recreated. One was the 
famous gunfight between the Earp brothers 
and the Clanton gang at the OK. Corral. 
The annual event brought spectators from 
all over the country. 

Smith also worked to restore Tombstone's 
famous cemetery, Boot Hill. The epitaph 
on one of the tombstones has always stuck 
in my memory: 


“Here lies Lester Moore 
Shot four times 
with a forty-four 
No less 
No Moore.” 


When he had the time Clayton Smith 
would stop at the old Crystal Palace Saloon 
and put his foot on the bar rall as many of 
the gunfighters and suver miners had done 
80 years before. 

And he was interested in the 
Bird Cage Theater, where some of the best 
known entertainers of the 1870's and 1880's 
had appeared. The old theater is crumbling 
away and this always worried Smith. It was 
a part of the town's history and he hated to 
see it go. 

A few years ago Smith became the technical 
adviser on a television show called “Tomb- 
stone.” It was another effort of his to bring 
recognition to the old town and preserve its 
heritage. 


Tombstone will now be a smaller place 
without Clayton Smith. But he cast a long 
shadow while he was there, and he, too, has 
become a part of its history. 
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A Tribute to Dr. H. Claude Hudson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential citizens of the 
city of Los Angeles, Dr. H, Claude Hud- 
son. No history of the civil rights move- 
ment in California would be complete 
without mention of his name. 

During his 10-year service as the pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People his leadership 
provided an impetus that made itself 
felt throughout the Nation. His unwa- 
vering devotion to the cause of human 
freedom continues today as an inspir- 
ing example to all of us in the forefront 
of the battle for the constitutional rights 
of our citizens. I am proud to join with 
the community in paying tribute to Dr. 
Hudson. 

The biographical sketch of H. Claude 
Hudson is the story of a Louisiana share- 
cropper’s son's rise to the presidency of 
a $44 million savings and loan associa- 
tion, a successful dental practice, and a 
position of leadership in the civil rights 
struggle. 

He was born in Marksville, La., and 
was educated in the schools of Louisiana 
and Texas. He attended Wiley Univer- 
sity in Marshall, Tex., prior to entering 
the Howard University School of Dentist- 
ry in Washington, D.C. He graduated 
from Howard University in 1913 with the 
degree of D.D.S., and was engaged in the 
practice of dentistry from 1913 to 1923 
in Shreveport, La. Dr. Hudson then 
moved his family and practice to Los 
Angeles and is still engaged in the prac- 
tice of dentistry in Los Angeles. 

He is the father of six children, the 
oldest of whom gave his life in the serv- 
ice of his country during the World War 
II Normandy invasion. 

Dr. Hudson was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Shreveport, La., branch of 
the NAACP in 1921 and served until his 
departure for Los Angeles. Less than a 
year after arriving in Los Angeles, he was 
elected to the presidency of the Los 
Angeles branch of the NAACP and served 
10 consecutive years. During his term of 
office, he developed the Los Angeles 
branch into the largest and most effec- 
tive in the Nation. Since 1934, Dr. Hud- 
son has served the local branch as either 
vice president or as a member of the 
executive board. 

In 1950, he was elected to the national 
board of directors of the NAACP, has 
served continuously since that date, and 
is presently a member of the executive 
committee of the national board of di- 
rectors. 

In 1927, Dr. Hudson enrolled in the 
Loyola University School of Law and 
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was awarded the LL.B. degree in 1931. 
His interest in the study of law was to 
better enable him to carry on the work 
of the NAACP during his tenure as 
president. 

He is the president of Broadway Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association of Los 
Angeles, an institution with assets in ex- 
cess of $44 million. When Dr. Hudson 
assumed the presidency of the associa- 
tion in 1949, the association had assets of 
less than $3 million. 

In 1962, at Charter Day exercises, Dr. 
Hudson received the Distinguished 
Alumnus Award from his alma mater, 
Howard University; Washington, D.C. 
In 1963, he was given a distinguished 
citizens award from the county confer- 
ence on community relations. 

Dr. Hudson is a trustee of the Wesley 
Methodist Church and is a member of 
and active in many social, professional, 
and human relations organizations. 


A Tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, the 
gray skies and misting rain we have wit- 
nessed in Washington give sad expres- 
Sion to the sorrow we all feel as Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, one of the most 
vivid public servants of our age, lies in 
honored state under the dome of this 
Nation's Capitol. 

It is a tribute reserved for the great of 
this country, and the -greatness of 
Douglas MacArthur, a dedicated patriot 
of freedom, a brilliant military strategist, 
and a commander of our forces in three 
Wars, was recognized long ago. 

During the black hours of World War 
II, the rugged face, the tarnished hat, 
the determined look of self-assurance 
gave hope and confidence to a frightened 
world. His courage and strong sense of 
duty, honor and country gave inspira- 
tion and valor to the men he led in sacri- 
ficing service to this country and the 
Cause of freedom. His own sense of duty 
is characterized by his uncompromising 
statement: 

The man who will not defend his freedom 
does not deserve to be free. 


MacArthur was a serious and eloquent 
man. His high sense of purpose and in- 
domitable moral courage clung to him 
throughout a lifetime. After the fall of 
Bataan and Corregidor, when the Fili- 
Pinos were left alone under cruel enemy 
occupation, it was to him a moral duty 
to return. 


As Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo re- 
minded us: 

For him to say “I shall return“ was to wave 
flag of hope, of determination, of undy- 
The guerrillas in the swamps 
the mountains would continue fight- 
ing because MacArthur they were sure was 

The personal pronoun 1“ 
MacArthur, His word was his bond. 
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And MacArthur did return. With 
moral courage, and a genius for strategy, 
he led victorious troops across the Pacific 
into Japan. 

Perhaps his great success as a military 
leader came from his genuine respect for 
the men he was called to lead, Of the 
American man of arms he said: 

My estimate of him was formed on the 


regard him now, as one of the world’s noblest 
figures; not only as one of the finest military 
characters, but also as one of the most 
stainless * . In 20 campaigns, on a hun- 
dred battlefields, around a thousand camp- 
fires, I have witnessed that enduring forti- 
tude, that patriotic self-abnegation, and that 
invincible determination which have carved 
his stature in the hearts of his people. 


This respect that MacArthur held for 
the average foot soldier has been re- 
turned twofold, not only from those who 
served under him, but from the hearts of 
people throughout the world who esteem 
the example he set before us. We may 
not be able to express it in the same elo- 
quent manner, but our feelings are as 
deep and as genuine. 

General MacArthur was born to mili- 
tary life. Theson of Arthur MacArthur, 
a lieutenant general and one of the out- 
standing figures of our Civil War, he 
learned well his lessons in patriotism and 
love of country. In 1899 he entered his 
beloved U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, and the years spent there were 
among his dearest memories of a full 
lifetime. 

Four years later he graduated as first 
in his class, From that point on, the 
fact that he was outstanding among men 
was seldom questioned. He became the 
youngest brigadier in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces of the First World 
War. He was then made Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army, again the youngest in 
history, and was retained for an un- 
heard of second term under the direc- 
tions of President Roosevelt. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and the 
devastation of World War II. He was 
entrusted as supreme commander in the 
Pacific and brought exceptional leader- 
ship to the fight for freedom. He be- 
came, as President Johnson said, “one 
of the authentic American heroes of this 
century.” 

At the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict the free world turned to him as their 


f 1950, proved to be a brilliant victory. 
Some have expressed the 
opinion that it may be among the great- 
est examples of military strategy in his- 
tory. But MacArthur’s dictum, that 
“There is no substitute for victory,” 
brought him squarely in conflict with the 
leader of our country. After years of 
noble service to this Nation he was re- 
tired from active military life. 

The words he spoke in that memorable 
and touching farewell speech to Congress 
point up the great moral courage of the 
man. He held a strong conviction and, 
in the face of what he considered to be 
disgrace—held on to it. It is not for 
us to judge who was right—future gen- 
erations will do that for us—but those 
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closing lines expressed the dedication 
and the courage of an exceptional man, 
a man whose passing deeply grieves the 
world. Those lines were: 

Now I close my military career and just 
fade away—an old soldier who tried to do his 
duty as God gave him the light to see that 
duty. Goodby. 


Land Reform in the Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Prairie Farmer magazine of April 4 car- 
ries a timely, objective, and helpful com- 
ment on the war on poverty as it applies 
to American agriculture. 

The text of the editorial points up the 
hazards of this aspect of the poverty 
proposal: 

Tse New CRUSADE: Wan ON POVERTY 

We are now embarked on a crusade—a war 
on poverty. Someone has said that nothing 
is so irresistible as an idea whose time has 
come. The war on poverty is such an idea, 
Most of us want an end to the ignorance, 
stagnation, futility, and lowered self-esteem 
that goes with poverty. 

But poverty is relative. People who today 
have running water, gas, electricity, tele- 
phone, television, automobile, and bathroom 
are being classed as poverty stricken. Yet 
we can remember when neither we nor our 
neighbors had any of these but never con- 
sidered ourselves underprivileged. 

We suspect that the poverty war has No- 
vember political overtones. Critics ask if 
there are enough statistics to make clear 
what the problem is. For example, retired 
people with $100,000 in the bank and $3,000 
income are classed with the poor who need 
help. The Labor Department says there are 
6 million unemployed. But another author- 
ity says there are only 1 million hard-core 
unemployed, because the bulk of the unem- 
ployed are teenage dropouts, married women, 
and the sick and crippled who are unem- 
ployable. 

At the reecnt Pure Milk Association meet- 
ing in Chicago we listened to two dairymen 
say that there is nothing tougher in the 
dairy business today than trying to get good, 
dependable help. Demand is also strong in 
business and industry for skilled workers. 

Much as we sympathize with the problem 


In a speech before the National Farmers 
Union convention in St. Paul recently, Sar- 
gent Shriver, director of the poverty war, 


made to the poor families taking over these 
small tracts. 

Size wasn't mentioned. But let's say poor 
families would be moved onto 40- or 80-acre 
tracts. It is doubtful that such land would 
be available in the fertile, high-priced 
prairies of the lower Midwest. About all 
that might be available would be in remote 
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areas like northern Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 
This seems to be a harebrained idea lifted 


ilies with little or no capital handle such 
acreage? With a job in town, they could cut 
food costs. Without a town job—and we 
wonder where such jobs would be found in 
remote areas—they would starve. It would 
be uneconomic to invest in machinery for 
such a small acreage, and even if it weren’t, 
where would they get the money to finance 
it? Then there are real estate taxes to pay. 
Schools and roads would be costly, so land 
taxes would be high. 

Questioned about the futility of such a 
program, Shriver said: “If a poor family is 
only earning $1,500 and we can raise it by 
this program to 63.000 we will have accom- 
plished a great deal.” True enough, but we 
still would have little more than a rural 
slum or a form of rationed poverty. 

The problem of poverty in country or city 
should be attacked with the tools of educa- 
tion and the incentives of opportunity. 
Shriver said, “Soon we will eliminate pov- 
erty completely from this land.” If all men 
were thrifty and industrious, we would agree, 
but all men aren't. 

So let's be sure we know where we are 
going before we start out on tangents like 
this, A thorough study by hardheaded, 
knowledgeable people would be a good place 
to start. Enough mistakes have been made 
in agricultural planning without adding 
another. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Texas 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, as the Na- 
tion mourns General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, we find ourselves united 
= more in shared sadness and reflec- 

The lives of us all have been lifted by 
the force of this man's character. 

We who live in Texas are glad that 
our State contributed to the formation 
of his life, as his life later contributed to 
ours. 

As a boy in his teens, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur spent in the State of Texas what 
he called in his memoirs, “the happiest 
days of my life.“ Later he served in 
Texas as a young officer in the Army of 
the United States. 


General MacArthur recounts in his 
life story that his first memories are of 
a tour of duty his father Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, served on the Rio Grande 
River at Fort Seldon near El Paso. 

At 13, Douglas MacArthur was en- 
rolled at the newly established West 
Texas Military Academy in San Antonio. 
There he achieved high scholastic stand- 
ing and honors. He was quarterback of 
the football team and a tennis champion. 

Writing of his years at the West Texas 
Military Academy near Fort Sam 
Houston, General MacArthur said: 

It was here that a transformation began 
in my development. There came a desire 
to know, a seeking for the reasons why, a 
zest to learn the facts. Gradually an over- 
whelming thirst for knowledge seized me. 
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That the late General MacArthur re- 
garded Texas with the same esteem with 
which the State of Texas and its people 
regard this great national hero is re- 
fiected in his words: 

It was a wrench to leave San Antonio. 
My few years there were without a doubt 
the happlest of my life, Texas will always 
be a second home to me, 


In Texas the past is important. The 
soldier whose body lies in state here to- 
day will be remembered. 


The War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the crisis 
we face in southeast Asia continues to be 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the free world. The chief of 
the W. Bureau for the Gannett 
News Service, Paul Martin, has written 
an outstanding summary of the events 
that have led to the situation we face 
in that beleaguered area. We often 
overlook or forget the nature of events 
and decisions that lead to difficult situa- 
tions. This is regretable because we 
should learn from them. Mr. Martin has 
performed an outstanding service by re- 
calling for all of us the major events and 
decisions that have led to the present 
crisis in Vietnam. f 

The article follows; 

WasmnıngronN, April 6.—Of all the foreign 
problems confronting the United States 
around the world, the most baffling to the 
administration is the Communist guerrilla 
war in southeast Asia. i 

This is the longest continuing war of 
modern times. It has been going on inter- 
mittently for more than 20 years, or since 
the Japanese occupation in World War II of 
the former French colonies in Indochina, 
now known as Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

Casualty reports show that 205 American 
soldiers have been killed in combat or sery- 
ice accidents in South Vietnam since the 
United States embarked on a stepped-up 
military assistance program in 1961. 

Gen. Paul D. Harkins, Chief of the US. 
Military Mission, said 10,000 South Viet- 
namese were killed in combat during 1962. 
No later figures are available. 

A dispatch from Saigon last November 
placed the strength of U.S. personnel in the 
country at 16,590 military and 3,500 civilians. 

Military and economic assistance figures 
supplied to Congress show the continuing 
jungle warfare has cost American taxpayers 
$5 billion in the last 10 years. 

The current foreign aid program to South 
Vietnam is running at a level of $500 million 
a year. 

Between 1946 and 1954, when the United 
States supported France in a 7½-year losing 
war against the Communists in North Viet- 
nam, the cost was more than $3 billion. 

The National Assembly in Paris was in- 
formed that the United States was paying 
78 percent of the bill for the anti-Commu- 
nist war in Indochina, or around $1.5 billion 
a year. 

The French claimed at the time of 1954 
partition of Vietnam that they had suffered 
253,000 casualties, including 92,000 killed, 
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114,000 wounded, and 28,000 prisoners. 
Communist losses were estimated at more 
than 200,000 dead. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have made four 
factfinding journeys to Saigon in the last 
2 years in an effort to find a solution. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, former U.N. Ambas- 
sador and 1960 Republican nominee for Vice 
President, was appointed by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy as U.S. Ambassador to South 
Vietnam on June 27, 1963, in overall charge 
of the diplomatic; economic, and military 
effort. 

During his tenure, there have been two 
changes of government in Saigon. 

Ngo Dinh Diem was ousted as President 
in a military uprising November 1-2, 1963, 
in which 34 soldiers or civilians were killed 
and 236 wounded, Diem and his brother, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, were assassinated. Madame 
Nhu, on tour in America at the time, accused 
the United States of inciting and supporting 
the revolt, which placed a military junta 
in charge. 

The military Junta was overthrown in a 
bloodless coup last January 30 led by Gen. 
Nguyen Khanh who became the new Premier. 
Khanh charged on March 1 that French 
agents plotted to assassinate him, overthrow 
his regime, and join with Communists in 
imposing a “neutralist’ settlement on 
Vietnam. 

Communists took advantage of the con- 
fusion to increase their attacks on govern- 
ment-controlled strategic hamlets and com- 
munications in South Vietnam. They 
launched a new campaign of terrorism 
against Americans stationed in Saigon. 

US. officials say that if South Vietnam 
were all that mattered, we could pull out. 
The country doesn’t mean that much to us 
in trade or raw materials. Its principal ex- 
ports are rice and rubber. Both are surplus 
in the United States, but would be of con- 
siderable value to the economy of Red China. 

The country has a population of some 14 
million, compared to 16 million in Commu- 
nist North Vietnam. About 85 percent of 
the South Vietnamese are engaged in farm- 
ing, and 70 percent of them are Illiterate. 
They have a per capita income of around 
$94 a year, and a gross national product of 
$1.4 billion. The country is a food surplus 
area with a strategic location in southeast 
Asia. 

Government officials claim that what is 
really at stake here is the prestige and power 
position of the United States throughout 
the entire Pacific, 

If the Communists took over South Viet- 
nam, they would turn the same tactics on 
Thailand, Malaysia and perhaps the Philip- 
pines. Next would come Burma, India and 
Japan, Alliance with the United States 
would become of dubious value 
Orient. 


The essential problem is how to. preserve 
the freedom and independence of the region, 
without becoming involved in a conven- 
tional war against the masses of Red China, 
or a general nuclear conflict over the rice 
Sd and steaming jungles of southeast 
Asin. 

The following sequence of events illumi- 
nates the nature of the long and frustrating 
struggle: 


in the 


YEARS 1941-46 

During Gen. Douglas MacArthur's fight 
for the Pacific in World War II, the United 
States gave military aid to Ho Chi Minh, a 
Moscow-trained Communist and veteran 
Soviet agent, who led a native uprising 
against Japanese occupation forces in Viet- 
nam. 

When the French tried to regain their posi- 
tion in Indochina after the war, Ho scized 
power, proclaimed a “people's republic,” 
and fired on Hanol December 19, 1946, start- 
ing a civil war. 


1964 


The United States provided military and 
economic assistance to French Union Forces 
for 7½ years. After the Communist conquest 
of the China mainland in 1949, Ho's followers 
were supplied from Red China. 

In 1954 


“The French were on the verge of collapse 
by 1954. 

Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
in a supposedly orff-the- record“ speech to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
said the United States would have to send 
troops to Vietnam, if there was no other way 
to prevent its fall to the Communists. 

With the Korean war fresh in mind, 
Nixon’s remarks raised a storm of protest 
in Congress and the press. Senator John F. 
Kennedy demanded that administration say 
whether “we are about to enter the jungle 
and do battle with the tiger." He urged 
“independence at once” for Indochina. 

Former President Eisenhower told news- 
men he was bitterly opposed to involving the 
United States in a hot war in Indochina. 
He claimed it would be a “terrible tragedy.” 
Former Defense Secretary C. E. Wilson pre- 
dicted a military victory was both possible 
and probable. 

France, Britain, and the Soviet Union ne- 
gotlated truce agreements at Geneva on July 
21, supposedly ending the war by dividing 
Vietnam into a Communist North and a free 
South at the 17th parallel. 

The United States refused to become a 
party to these ents. Former Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles warned that 
a Communist victory would lead to Red dom- 
ination of all of southeast Asia, posing a 
grave threat to security of the entire Pacific. 

Eisenhower said “the agreement contains 
features we do not like,” but avoided calling 
it “appeasement.” Adlai Stevenson termed 
it “A victory for communism,” in which the 
United States “defaulted and France sal- 
vaged what she could.” 

Ho Chi Minh promised over Peiping radio 
to “liberate” the rest of Vietnam, He said 
the Communists would use the cease-fire to 
“adjust the military zones as the first step 
toward our final goal.” 

The State Department said in a 1961 doc- 


umentary: 
“Even as they were negotiating the Geneva 
accords * * * the Communists were making 


plans to take over all of Vietnam. Trained 
and well-disciplined party members were 
picked to remain in the south * *.* arms and 
ammunition were cached in hundreds of 
carefully selected spots throughout South 
Vietnam.” 

YEARS 1955-60 

Ngo Dinh Diem, a Roman Catholic and 
anti-Communist Nationalist, replaced the 
Playboy emperor, Bao Dai, as leader of South 
Vietnam, Diem was hailed as a miracle man 
in pulling the country together. 

The State Department said: 

“When the republic of Vietnam was born 
in 1955, its economy was a shambles. Years 
of foreign occupation, wartime bombing, bit- 
ter fighting with the French, and internal 
battles with. dissident elements had left 
confusion in their wake. 

“The years 1956 to 1960 produced some- 
thing of an economic miracle in South 
Vietnam * * * Prewar levels of production 
were achieved and passed * * * South Viet- 
nam was outstripping the North in the same 
fashion that West Germany has exceeded 
achievements of the ‘Socialist’ East, The 
leaders in Hanoi could not accept that pros- 
pect.” 

In 1959 the Communists launched a cam- 
paign of terror against the people of South 
Vietnam, using torture and assassination. 

“They killed hundreds of yillage chiefs and 
Other local officials * * * schoolteachers, 
even wives and children, have been among 
the victims,” the State Department reported. 
“It la a program that relies on every available 
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technique for spreading disorder in a peace- 
Tul society.” 
IN 1961 

One month after the US. presidential elec- 

tion in 1960, the Soviets began supplying 
arms and ammunition to Communist forces 
in Laos by airlift out of Hanoi. By March 
1961 Communists in battalion formations 
had Jaunched a major offensive with heavy 
artillery, machineguns, mortars, and armored 
cars. 
Former President Kennedy in a dramatic 
TV appearance on March 23 warned the So- 
viet Union that the United States “will not 
tolerate the loss of Laos to the Communists.” 
He called for a neutral and independent 
country as pledged in the 1954 Geneva 
agreements. 

Under Secretary of State Averell Harriman 
negotiated new agreements at Geneva sup- 
posedly guaranteeing the neutrality of Laos 
under a coalition government. 

The Communists, however, continued to 
make gains. A State Department official said 
“The most important route for Communist 
reinforcements and supplies coming into 
South Vietnam is through Laos.” 

An international control commission in- 
cluding India, Canada, and Poland has never 
been allowed to function behind Communist 
lines in southeast Asia, any more than a simi- 
lar neutral nations commission in Korea. 

US. involvement in the war has grown 
steadily since late 1961 when advisory, sup- 
port, and training units were sent to South 
Vietnam along with large amounts of mill- 
tary equipment, American troops began 
ferrying South Vietnamese units in airplanes 
and helicopters, giving them logistics and 
communications support, and guiding them 
in combat. 

The “strategic hamlet" program was 
launched to fortify villages against hit-run 
attacks by Communist guerrillas. 

IN 1962 


Former President Kennedy told newsmen 
March 14 there were no U.S. combat troops 
in Vietnam. He said that if a constitutional 
decision were required on sending in Amer- 
ican armed forces, “I would go to Congress.” 

Communist forces increased from 12,000 in 
1961 to more than 20,000 men in 1962. Mo- 
Namara said after a trip to Saigon that U.S. 
aid had enabled the Diem government to 
“take the offensive.” General Taylor an- 
nounced in Manila “the Vietnamese are on 
the road to victory.” 

Diem told his national assembly October 
9 that South Vietnam, with 200,000 troops in 
the field, had "reversed" the advantages won 
by Communists in 1961, American corre- 
spondents, however, claimed the war was be- 
ing lost, or would take years to win. 

Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi promised to “out- 
last“ American aid by keeping up guerrilla 
warfare for 10 years if necessary. 

IN 1963 

When a Bhuddist religious controversy 
broke out in 1963, Lodge 
as his new envoy to Saigon, and hinted the 


tary coup on November 1-2 when artillery 
and planes supplied by the United States for 
anti-Communist warfare attacked the presi- 
dential palace. 

Meanwhile, President de Gaulle, of France. 
recognized Red China, and proposed that 
both North and South Vietnam be trans- 
formed into a unified, “neutral” state with 
French aid if the Vietnamese were prepared 
to throw off “forcign influence“ wielded by 
the United States and Communist nations. 

American officials reacted with anger and 
amazement. President Kennedy rejected the 
proposal, pledged the United States would 
not withdraw from South Vietnam until the 
Communist menace had been crushed. 
“After carrying this load for 18 years,” he 
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said, “we are glad to get a little counsel, but 
we would like a little more assistance.” 

Returning from another inspection trip, 
McNamara and Taylor issued a White House 
statement saying “in their judgment, the 
major part of the U.S. military task can be 
completed by the end of 1965.” McNamara 
thought 1,000 American troops could be with- 
drawn by the.end of 1964. 

President Johnson assumed office on No- 
vember 22. He met immediately afterward 
with Ambassador Lodge, pledged his admin- 
istration would carry out U.S. policies to- 
ward Vietnam established by the Kennedy 
administration, 

- IN 1964 


McNamara told Congress January 27 that 
the Communists had made “considerable 
progress” since the coup that overthrew the 
Diem regime. He reported the new Govern- 
ment has more support than its predecessor.” 
The new Government, or military junta, was 
overthrown in another coup on January 30. 

President Johnson rejected the De Gaulle 
plan for neutrality as being against the in- 
terests of freedom." He warned in a speech 
at Los Angeles February 21 that the suppliers 
and directors of Communists in South Viet- 
nam were playing “a deeply dangerous game.” 

The State Department later sought to 
dispel reports that the administration was 
considering carrying the war to North Viet- 
nam with the same guerrilla tactics the 
Communists are using in the south. 

McNamara and Taylor returned from an- 
other trip to Saigon, lauded Premier Khanh 
for his “leadership and military ability,” 
and pledged U.S. support for South Vietnam 
9475 long as it takes“ to defeat the Commu- 

The White House said that Khanh had 
produced “a sound central plan for prosecu- 
tion of the war.” Following a National Se- 
curity Council meeting March 17, President 
Johnson announced the U.S. Government 
would send increased economic and military 
assistance to support the war plan of the 
new Premier, 

That is where the situation stands today, 


Eulogy of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my fellow Members in expressing my 
sorrow over the death of General of the 
Armies Douglas MacArthur, As one of 
the millions of American servicemen 
who served under General MacArthur 
during the Pacific campaigns of World 
War II. I have personal recollection of 
some of his greatest triumphs. 

Certainly, in the proper judgment of 
military observers, General MacArthur 
has earned a place in history as one of 
our greatest military geniuses. His 
World War II strategy was almost flaw- 
less in its development and was especially 
noteworthy for the fact that his plan 
produced effective recovery of territory 
from the Japanese with a minimum loss 
of American lives. 

We are all mindful of the frustrations 
to which General MacArthur was sub- 
ject during his command of the forces in 
the Korean war. He was one of the first 
victims of foreign policy decisions which 
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prevented clear-cut victory in the war 
against communism. The American 
people still remember his logical and 
dramatic emphasis on the fact that the 
purpose of war is victory. 

Mr. Speaker, General MacArthur 
served our country in his military capac- 
ity for over 50 years, and his service was 
one of dedication, honor, courage, and, 
above all, triumphant accomplishments 
of American military forces. 

A nation joins us in paying tribute to 
this great soldier. This Saturday when 
he is laid to his final rest, bugles will 
sound over his grave, and his soul will 
take its place at the head of a long line 
of heroes who have served our country 
80 well. 


Navy Creating Institute of Oceanography 
Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
real pleasure to learn recently that the 
U.S. Navy is creating an Institute of 
Naval Oceanology. Although it appears 
to be much less than the commitment 
this country should be making to the 
study of inner space, it is a step to- 
ward the type of oceanography program 
I had been advocating for some time. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp a short article by Mr. 
John G. Norris, from the Los Angeles 
Times, which discusses the new Naval 
Institute of Oceanology in more detail: 
Navy CREATING INSTITUTE oF OCEANOGRAPHY 


(By Jobn G. Norris) 


Wasaixcron.—The Navy ts creating a 
Naval Institute of here to speed 
the scientific and military development of 
inner space. 

The Institute will coordinate research, de- 
velopment, and applications work in ocean- 
ography, which many believe should be 
pushed with the same vigor as the national 
space program. 

There has been criticism im Congress and 
the scientific community about the frag- 
mentation of effort in oceanography, and 
some have urged the establishment of an in- 
dependent agency similar to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

RUSSIA PROGRAM 


They declare that Russia has a larger 
oceanography underway than the 
United States and cite the words of So- 
viet scientist G. V. Petrovich: “The nation 
which first learns to understand the seas 
will control them, and the nation which con- 
trols the seas will control the world.“ 

The exploration and exploitation of the 
oceans could be of immense importance mili- 
tarily—and perhaps even more as a source 
of food, water, minerals, and chemicals for 
the world’s exploding population, 

Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoll, the Navy 
ocean , disclosed the decision to set 
up the Naval Institute of Oceanology. Full 
details of the reorganization have not been 
worked out, but it clearly falls far short of 
being a “NASA for inner space.” 
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The Government's oceanographic program, 
expanded greatly in recent years, is split be- 
tween the Navy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Weather Bureau, Coast Guard, Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Public Health Service, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Smithsonian Institution and Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

An interagency committee on oceanogra- 
phy, operating under the White House office 
of science and technology, coordinates the 
program. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Research and Development James H. 
Wakelin is chairman of the interagency com- 
mittee. 

COMBINATION PLAN 


Wakelin, said Knoll in an interview, has 
directed that the Navy's oceanographic ef- 
fort be pulled together in the new naval in- 
stitute. For the present, it will informally 
combine the major of Knoll’s ocean- 
ographic office with those activities of the of- 
fice of naval research concerned with ocean- 
ography. 

“We visualize the Naval Institute of 
Oceanology becoming the focal point of 
oceanographic effort for the Navy, other 
Government departments, scientific circles, 
and industry,” said Knoll. 

Whether such coordination of effort will 
satisfy those who want more centralized di- 
rection remains to be seen. But Navy offi- 
clals feel that coordination rather than 
merger of activities is the best way to make 
progress. 


U.S. Army School in Canal Zone Is 
Pro-Reds’ Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the Washington Daily 
News was written by Clayton Willis who 
Was recently in Panama. He describes 
the operations of the little-known 
School of the Americas there and I think 
Members would be interested in reading 
it: 

[Prem the Washington or Daily News, 
Mar. 12, 1964] 
U.S. Army SCHOOL IN CANAL ZONE Is PrO- 
Reps’ TARGET 
(By Clayton Willis) 

Fort Guck, C.Z—The Panama Canal 
controversy has given the South Amer- 
ican Reds, Fidelistas, Panamanian leftists, 
and Yankee haters in general an opportunity 
to make a propaganda target of a little pub- 
licized project called the School of the 
Americas. 

After the recent riots, denunciations of 
the school appeared in Panama’s 9 

The School of the Americas is 
the Canal Zone. Unis Bani Han PAI 
money and brains into it. In a very real 
sense, it is a keystone in the military security 
of South American nations against armed 
subversion and revolution. 

TEACH GUERRILLA WAR 


Big role of the “school” is to teach Latin 
American military men techniques to fight 
successfully insurgency and guerrilla war. 
How well it does this can be judged by the 
fact that Fidel Castro is very unhappy about 
the existence of the school, and its site. 

The Cuban leader and his Panamanian 
henchmen would like to see the present canal 
treaty torn up and a new one negotiated 
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which would reduce the U.S. control of the 
gone area, because, among other considera- 
tions, squeezing the United States out would 
squeeze out the school. 

By and large, the School of the Americas 
and Its activities are popular with Panaman- 
ians. For one thing, it pleases them that the 
school's instructors all must speak Spanish 
to teach the 31-odd courses. 

FOUNDED IN 1949 


The school occupies a sprawling piece of 
tropical, sunbathed land sandwiched in be- 
tween lakes, canals and heavy jungle which, 
like the rest of the zone, is leased from the 
Republic of Panama. 

It was founded in 1949. At first, it trained 
US. Army technicians but by 1963, emphasis 
had switched and 1,397 students who grad- 
uated were Latin Americans, while only 41 
were from the U.S. Army. 

Overall total up to December 31, 1963, is 
14,903 Latin American students and more 
than 8,000 U.S. graduates. The Latin Amer- 
ican graduate group includes 291 pre-Castro 
Cubans. 

Says the U.S, commandant, Col. H. J. Mul- 
ler, Jr., “Latin Americans from all countries 
come here. They exchange ideas. While 
their countries themselves might not always 
be on the best of terms with each other, 
their delegates here In the school mix well.” 

Intelligence value of the school is great, 
since it is an ideal chance for our people 
to meet and watch in action top military 
men from Latin America and can keep in 
touch with them as they move up through 
various commands in their own countries. 

EXTENSIVE COURSES 

Courses themselves vary from 2-week 
counterinsurgency courses to 40-week com- 
mand, staff, and cadet courses, all aimed at 
establishing internal security and nation- 
building practices necessary to stamp out 
Communist-led and Communist-fed insur- 
rections, including counterinsurgency op- 
erations, military intelligence, police work, 
command and staff training, infantry and 
jungle operations as well as paramilitary, 
political, sociological and psychological 
defense. 

Here are the number of graduates, by 


countries: 

Nicaragua, 2,729; Ecuador, 1,564; Costa 
Rica, 1,554; Panama, 1,347; Colombia, 1,321; 
Venezuela, 1,015; and several hundred from 
various other areas. 


The Air Force Academy’s First Decade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article from the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Journal and Register on 
the “Air Force Academy’s First Decade“: 

Tue Am Force Acapemy’s First DECADE 

Ten years ago on 1 April 1954 President 
Eisenhower signed the legislation author- 
izing establishment of the US, Air Force 
Academy. 

In that short time, this newest of service 
academies was set up and has graduated five 
classes. Even before its first class was grad- 
uated in 1959, USAFA won academic accredi- 
tation as an institution of higher learning by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

It lists among its other acocmplishments: 
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Seven Rhodes scholarships have been 
awarded members of ita five graduating 
classes, placing it among the top four col- 
leges and universities in percentage of grad- 
uates so honored. 

Academic success has been remarkable as 
shown by the scores achieved by cadets on 
the graduate record examination in cam- 
parison with those of graduating students 
at 231 representative colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The class of 1962 
Tanked first In the social science area among 
the 231 schools, and the classes of 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 were second. 

The USAF Academy was the first under- 
graduate school in the Nation to establish a 
Department of Astronautics. 

The Engineering Council for Professional 
Development authorized the Alr Force Acad- 
emy to award engineering degrees, making 
it the first service academy to receive this 
accreditation. 

Of the Academy's all-military faculty 21.6 
percent have doctorates and the remainder 
master's degrees. 

Military training motivation was revealed 
in 1962 when 85 of the cadets gave up their 
leave to enroll in paratroop training at Fort 
Benning, Ga. No cadets were eliminated and 
1 cadet was first in a class of 700. 

Cadets at the Air Force Academy complete 
a 4-year program of academics, military 
training, and physical training totaling 1861, 
Semester credit hours, whereas engineering 
Schools require 140 to 145 hours and the aver- 
age liberal arts college 120 to 130 hours. Fur- 
thermore, half of the cadets enter courses 
in an enrichment program, as a result of 
which 25 percent of the graduates have 
earned majors in one or more areas. 

For some years, USAF Academy leaders 
have sought authority—it would require leg- 
islation—to confer master’s degrees. There 
has been some opposition, Certainly, in view 
of AFA outstanding record, the proposal 
should be thoroughly explored before a final 
decision is made. 

Credit for the Academy's remarkable 
achieyements in such a short span of years 
goes to many. It goes, for example, to Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay and his predecessors as Chief 
of Staf, who have insisted that top priority 
be given to the assignment of instructor and 
administrative personnel] for the Academy, 
It must go, too, to the fine caliber of officers 
who have served as Superintendents of the 
Academy: Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, 1954 
56; Lt. Gen. James E. Briggs, 1956-59; Lt. 
Gen. William S. Stone, 1959-62, and Maj. Gen. 
Robert H. Warren, the present Superintend- 
ent. 

The services and the Nation have reason to 
be_ proud of this addition to the national 
academies at its 10th anniversary. 


A Tribute to the Future Homemakers of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year Future Homemakers of America 
Week is observed from April 5 through 
April 11, and it is with pleasure that I 
pay tribute to this fine organization 


which prepares our young women to. 


meet the challenges of tomorrow. 

The membership of more than one- 
half million is drawn from those junior 
and senior high school students who are 
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studying home economics in the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and the United 
States. The national organization is 
composed of chartered State associations 
which are made up of local chapters. 
Kentucky was the first State to charter 
the Future Homemakers of America. 
Cosponsors are the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

I am proud of the local chapters, in 
the Second District of Kentucky. They 
conduct programs that give the home- 
making student training and experience 
in home management, child care, family 
relations, -and community service. 
Through their participation in civic 
projects, they demonstrate their sense of 
good citizenship and become highly 
valuable members of the community. 
Assisting and guiding their endeavors are 
the home economics teachers who devote 
the extra hours that have made this a 
vital organization. 

To attain the Future Homemakers of 
America goal of helping individuals im- 
prove personal, family, and community 
living, the national] projects for the pe- 
riod 1962-65 are: First, you and your 
values; second, focus on family friend- 
ship; third, marriage calls for prepara- 
tion; fourth, stay in school; fifth, action 
for citizenship. An example of a proj- 
ect in action is the stay-in-school proj- 
ect. Using slogans such as “Diplomas 
Open Doors—Stay in School,” “Dropouts 
Are Leftouts—Stay in School,” and “If 
You Don’t Learn, You Won't Earn—Stay 
in School,” they encourage their school 
friends to graduate. They assist poten- 
tial dropouts by tutoring in problem 
subjects, advising on workable study 
habits, and sponsoring financial assist- 
ance when needed. The limitless possi- 
bilities of each of these projects reveals 
the scope and depth of this organization 
which so ably develops mature, skilled, 
responsible young women. 

The complex nature of our modern 
society has, of course, a direct effect on 
the American housewife. The master- 
ing of household skills, rearing of chil- 
dren, and the continual developing of 
herself as a creative, intelligent member 
of society are challenges for which she 
must be prepared. And, today, over 12 
million women are assuming the dual 
responsibilities of homemaker and job- 
holder. The Future Homemakers of 
America recognizes the multiplicity of 
roles expected of women today and helps 
prepare them for their responsibilities to 
themselves, their families, and their 
communities. 

The invaluable quality of a home- 
maker is her ability to bring love, har- 
mony, and a knowledge of God to the 
family unit. . Without the family’s work- 
ing together as a whole, each member 
respecting the distinctiveness of the 
other, the child would never appreciate 
the value of cooperation and of respect 
for the rights of others. It is in the 
home that the child is exposed to, and 
adopts, a reverence for God, and a deep 
understanding of America’s goals and 
purposes. The complex role of home- 
maker is vital to our strength as a free 
and Christian Nation. Again, I salute 
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the Future Homemakers of America for 
their past achievements and wish them 
continued success in all of their future 
endeavors. 


Promoting the Arts at the Local Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, since the early days of the Republic 
the performing arts have received the 
support of the American people, but un- 
fortunately this has been limited in 
great measure to only the largest cities, 
such as New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Even in Washington, with 
the exception of the fine National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the performing arts 
are relatively recent arrivals, 

Fortunately, all this is changing. To- 
day, in many medium size cities across 
the country efforts are underway, or al- 
ready in operation, to bring the arts to 
all the people. 

One such program which has met with 
an enthusiastic reception is the Academy 
Royale Theater at Palm Beach, estab- 
lished by Mr. Frank J. Hale. A non- 
profit educational institution for the 
purpose of developing a center for the 
performing arts, with particular em- 
phasis on ballet, the theater has been 
founded almost singlehanded and with 
great energy and enthusiasm by Mr. 
Hale. A successful industrialist, and for- 
mer performer himself, he has given of 
his time, energies, and resources to guide 
the community effort needed to make 
the theater a success. 

The theater, in addition to bringing 
to Florida internationally known artists 
will further scientific and educational 
research in the field of the theater and 
the ballet. 5 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
value of this enterprise, and its success, 
can be seen from the following letter, 
received by Mr. Hale from the music 
director of a well-known theater on 
Long Island: 

We heard increasingly enthusiastic reports 
about the Academy Royale Theater * * . 
We took those with the usual grain of salt 


growing out of every present local patriotism. 
Attending the opener of your 1963-64 season 


jewel, an oasis in the desert. 
carrying the flag of the decentralization of 
the arts without which our country will 
never achieve the cultural level of the great 
nations of the world. 


The people of Palm Beach are to be 
commended for their interest in, and 
their support of, the Academy Royale 
Theater. The community is indeed for- 
tunate to have the valuable talents of 
Mr. Frank Hale to lead the theater from 
idea to fulfillment. It is sincerely hoped 
that other areas will follow the example 
of towns like Palm Beach, and encour- 
age greater participation in the per- 
forming arts. 
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Cotton-Wheat Bill 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that the elimination of two- 
price cotton is not only of great merit 
but is overwhelmingly approved by the 
American people. 

The textile industry has been for years 
beset by a series of adverse legal and 
economic developments, of which two- 
price cotton is one, responsible for se- 
rious dislocations. The adoption of this 
bill will lift at least one heavy, competi- 
tive burden from this gravely afflicted 
industry and its earnest, industrious, 
hard-working employees. 

How such an unfair concession to for- 
eign industry, so discriminatory against 
our own industry, so injurious to its 
workers, so disastrous to its interests, so 
totally unsound either as a foreign aid or 
trade measure, on the whole so objec- 
tionable from every standpoint, is like 
many other things that have been done 
by this Government in the fields of for- 
eign aid and foreign trade wholly im- 
possible to understand on any rational 
basis 


Two-price cotton should have been 
repealed long ago. So let us repeal it now 
once and for all, and never allow a similar 
tactic to bedevil and besmirch our for- 
eign aid, trade or agricultural programs. 

Regarding the wheat provisions of this 
bill, I am not exactly cheering them. I 
have long been at variance with many 
of our farm programs. 

However, many erroneous. statements 
have been made concerning the wheat 
provisions of this bill. I am assured, 
however, from responsible committee 
members, Government officials and ex- 
perts in the field that this bill will not 
involve a bread tax nor will it cause an 
increase in bread prices. 

It would be a distortion of economic 
realities to contend that the bill, of itself, 
will cause any increase in the so-called 
staff of life upon which our consumers 
and people depend. 

Moreover, we have our overall agricul- 
ture surpluses to consider. These sur- 
pluses are very costly to the Government 
and to the economy and the people. 
They are unjustified, highly detrimental 
and must be resolved at the earliest pos- 
sible time, although the efforts to date 
of several political administrations have 
not borne much fruit. 

I have struggled hard to try to find 
adequate solutions here, but the hard 
core of the farm problems have tenaci- 
ously resisted any practical solution. 

It Has been my view that every admin- 
istration should be entitled to try its 
own plan, if it seemed at all feasible. 
Accordingly, I have felt that these plans 
had to be judged on their own merits and 
when they were clearly unjustified or a 
bad second edition of previously enacted 
laws that had failed to accomplish the 
results claimed for them, they should be 
rejected. 
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Admittedly, the wheat provisions of 
this bill must definitely be placed in the 
category of legislation which represents 
another try to find solutions. 

It is on this basis that I can find sup- 
port for the entire bill, and I hope that 
what is being done here today will work 
out satisfactorily. After all, some effort 
must be made to establish a practical, 
workable, sensible, economical farm pro- 
gram. We can no longer delay coming 
to grips with these extremely complex, 
difficult and costly farm programs. I 
hope this bill will provide part of the 
answer to these problems. 


Address by E. William Henry, Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Before the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, Chicago, April 7, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week, April 7, 1964, the Hon- 
orable E. William Henry, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, made a most interesting and 
thought-provoking speech to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters at 
their annual convention held at the Con- 
rad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago, II., which I 
wish to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress. I, therefore, ask that it be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY E. WILLIAM Henry, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
ILL., APRIL 7, 1964 
Governor Collins, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen, I am doubly honored 

on this occasion. It is not only a privilege to 

address this distinguished association, but a 

high honor indeed to speak to the same 

group that heard Governor Collins yesterday 
and who will tomorrow listen to Dr. Billy 

Graham. Collins to Henry to Graham—if 

that combination doesn't give you religion, 

I suppose nothing will. 

Several months ago I was chatting with a 
well-known syndicated columnist. We agreed 
that sometimes criticism—of a political can- 
didate or any prominent figure—proves to be 
a blessing in disguise. This columnist con- 
fided to me that some years ago a Congress- 
man, up for reelection, had come to him and 
pleaded to be criticized in one or two articles 
which would be carried in the Congressman's 
local newspaper. He figured,” sald the 
columnist, “that if I criticized him, he would 
surely be reelected,” 

The other side of that coin we all know— 
praise from one source can result in con- 
demnation from another. So, when LeRoy 
Collins faced your board of directors last 
January, I remained tactfully silent. Now, 
as I speak to you for the first time as chair- 
man I feel obligated to say to you—as my first 
order of business—that in Roy Collins you 
have one of the most able and conscientious 
men that it has been my privilege to know. 
A lawyer by profession, a great State's chief 
executive by popular demand, and a first- 
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class human being by every sound standard, 
he is a wonderfully effective advocate for 
your cause. You are fortunate indeed to 
have him and I am proud to share this plat- 
form with him today and to call him my good 
friend. 

One of the three luncheon gatherings at 
your annual convention is traditionally set 
aside for the Chairman of the FCC to speak 
his piece. Without that format, 
I'd like to put the spotlight briefly on my 
oy. Commissioners seated here at the head 

e. 

These Commissioners are collectively bi- 
partisan but individually independent. 
Their differening philosophies reflect their 
diverse backgrounds. Overall, they repre- 
sent an amalgam of experience and ability 
which this industry and the public have 
seldom if ever had at their service. 

You all know Commissioner Lee Loevinger, 
our newest acquisition, He is the highly 
competent ex-member of the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court and ex-Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, whose abilities 
compensate for his retiring, shy, soft-spoken 
manner, He assures me that he is not really 
against multiple ownership, but his wife also 
confides that each of their children is al- 
lowed but one toy. 

Ken Cox is the only man in the history 
of the Commission to be “dropped in” from 
Chief of the Broadcast Bureau to Commis- 
sioner, and you broadcasters are fortunate to 
have n man on the Commission who knows 
as much about your industry as he does. 
He is our expert on television allocations, 
and the only Commissioner who thinks as 
much, if not more, of local live program- 
ing than I do. . 

Fred Ford has served the Commission with 
distinction in many capacities, ranging from 
general attorney through Chief of the Broad- 
cast Bureau's Hearing Division to Chair- 
man. He is the only member, who, at the 
drop of a hat, can deliver a well-rounded 
speech on every major section of the Com- 
munications Act. He is a man of high 
principles—but whose golf score is not as 
low as he claims. 

Next in line up the ladder comes Robert 
(Ultrahigh Frequency) Lee, the only Irish 
Catholic Republican Commissioner from Chi- 
cago on any Federal agency. As you know, 
his wit is as unique as his background. 
As a 10-year veteran of Commission bat- 
tles and a former FBI agent, he is the FCC's 
candidate for broadcasting’s big brother. 

Bob Bartley was once one of you—be- 
fore he decided to go straight. A former 
professional broadcaster, he remains an un- 
professional Texan, a dedicated public serv- 
ant, and our Defense Commissioner who 
needs no defending. All commissions should 
have one Bob Bartley. 

Rosel Hyde—who has been affectionately 
dubbed “the old grey fox"—completes the 
picture. He is a Mormon with only one 
wife, who doesn’t have to smoke or drink 
to have fun, a career public servant, and a 
high-class individual in every sense of the 
word. As senior member of the Commis- 
sions, he votes just before I do—but not al- 
ways the same way. 

The members of this distinguished group 
occasionally fail to recognize the brilliance 
of their chairman's proposals, but I am 
delighted to take this occasion to express 
publicly my appreciation, and Tm sure yours 
as well, for the manner In which they dis- 
charge the high public trust reposed in 
them. 


Having talked about the Commission as 
individuals, let's discuss them for a moment 
as a voting body. What has our record 
been since we saw you in Chicago last year? 

The regulation of advertising time stand- 
ards, better known as overcommercializa- 
tion, has been In the forefront of late. You 
all know what happened, but let me suggest 
to you again that there may be more in 
our notice terminating the proceeding than 
readily meets the eye 
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I would have preferred a rule. A Com- 
mission majority, however, preferred to con- 
tinue the case-by-case approach, and in a 
democratic society compromise is a way of 
life, The Commission still has not indicated 
the number of commercials or the percent- 
age of time devoted to advertising that will 
cause some application, some time, to be hon- 
ored with a designation for hearing. But 
it has made a start by letting you know 
that renewal applications from stations 
showing the highest levels of commercial 
activity will be given a thorough going over. 
Having looked closely at a few of these 
applications, we have found it necessary to 
write to some licensees about the nature of 
their commercial policies, how they mesh 
such policies with public need, and the rea- 
sons for their departures in practice from 
the policies they profess to follow. 

In this way we are moving toward the 
development of sound regulatory standards 
in this field. The process may be painful 
to some, more painful, I think, than a rule 
would have been, but it ls healthy and neces- 
sary 


I would also remind you, when and if the 
Commission decides to look reality in the 
face and put overcommercislizers to the test 
of a hearing, you may want a specific rule 
then as much as you shun it now. You 
might even then recognize that legisiation to 
prevent rulemaking in this field is not a pro- 
tective barricade, but a sandbag in disguise. 

In this same yein, we have instituted an 
inquiry into loud commercials. In my mind 
there is no question but that action should 
be taken by the Commission, and that a 
solution can be found I am also pleased 
to note that your code board, under the able 
Girection of Howard Bell, has the problem 
under study. 

Recorded commercials are louder than pro- 
gram content—ninety-nine and fourty-four 
one-hundreths percent of the time, You 
may slice them lengthwise or crosswise, color 
a discussion of them with technical terms, 
and put meters in front of them that register 
different things at different times, but most 
radio and television commercials are simply 
too loud. You do not have to live in an 
apartment building and be aware of your 
neighbor's television set only during the 
commercials in order to recognize the prob- 
lem, It is noticeable in your living room 
and mine, 

Aman from Florida recently wrote me an 
interesting letter on this subject. He said: 

Dran CHARMAN Henny: Television has 
had ite share of criticism, but I want you to 
know that I get a great deal out of it. I 
was inspired by President Kennedy’s appeal 
to this country for physical fitness, and I 
think the television stations are doing their 
bit. 

“On the purticular stations I listen to the 
commercials are so loud that I must get up 
about 8 times every 15 minutes to go to my 
set—4 times to turn the commercials down, 
and 4 times to turn the program up, I am 
in great physical shape because of it, and I 
want to compliment the television industry 
for its cooperation.” 

We know that television commercials are 
intentionally made loud for two reasons: 
first, to make an impression on the average 
viewer; and second, to hold the attention 
of Aunt Nellie who heads for the kitchen to 
stir the soup at every program interruption. 
We also know that loudness is primarily a 
matter of excess compression and that the 
elimination of such compression, though not 
the complete answer, will go a long way to- 
ward solving the problem. It remains for 
the Commission to require the elimination 
ot excess compression in a manner conaistent 
with sound regulatory and administrative 
practices, This is all that remains. re 

Here is a perfèct opportunity for the broad- 
casters to be of help—to be positive rather 
than negative, to be progressive rather than 
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reactionary, You won't lose a single cus- 
tomer and your sponsors can still make their 
pitch without the change of one single word. 
A few of you have been helpful; more should 
do likewise, 

As William B. Lewis, chairman of the board 
of Kenyon and Eckhardt, has told you, “soon- 
er or later the pitchman will pass in radio 
and TV as he has passed on the midway. The 
faster you boot him out the easier your public 
relations will be, and the happier your 
image.” 

Also during the past year the Commission 
renewed the licenses of the Pacifica Founda- 
tion radio stations which had been on de- 
ferred status for over 3 years. Complaints 
originally came to the Commission from sey- 
eral sources and varied from disgust over 
allegedly obscene programing to charges of 
the possible afiliation of key personnel with 
the Communist Party. 

Now, when a regulatory agency is called 
upon to handle allegedly obscene Commu- 
nists, it indeed has a hot potato on its hands, 
The Pacifica potato was admi han- 
died gingerly for too many months, but I 
am proud that the Commission showed its 
calluses while I was its chairman. It issued 
a forceful, broad-gaged opinion clearing Pa- 
cifica of the charges levied against it. In my 
judgment, this action will stand as a bulwark 
against the enemies of free broadcasting and 
tree speech. 

At every public meeting of broadcasters I 
have attended, a speaker has only to declare 
himself in favor of freedom“ to be rewarded 
by an automatic burst of applause. But ora- 
tory is easy; firm action is difficult. Surely, 
if ever there was a time when the freedom 
of broadcasting was at stake, this was it. 
Who took the action in this case? 

Which State association sent delegations 
to Congress charging that the FCC had de- 
ferred the Pacifica licenses for an unwar- 
ranted period and was operating outside its 
jurisdiction? Which of you wrote me a let- 
ter urging the Commission to dismiss these 
charges and to reaffirm the Commission's 
time-honored adherence to the principles of 
free broadcasting? Where were your liber- 
tarian lawyers and their amicus briefs—your 
industry statesmen with their ringing 
speeches? Did the sound and fury reach no 
ears but ours? 

If broadcasters or thelr advocates felt in- 
volved in this issue, there ls no evidence in 
our records to indicate those feelings. Ap- 
parently, not one commercial broadcaster felt 
obliged to make his views known to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. As it has 
done time and again the FCO itself stanchly 
upheld and protected broadcasting’s right of 
free speech and expression for the people of 
this Nation. 

Your contrasting reactions to these two 
struggles—overcommercialization and Paci- 
fica Foundation—cast a disturbing light on 
the basic motivations of an industry licensed 
to do business in the public interest. And 
you might similarly gain insight into the 
reasons why, for all your magnificent serv- 
ices to the public, your critics remain vocal. 
When you display more interest in defend- 
ing your freedom to suffocate the public with 
commercials than in upholding your freedom 
to provide provocative yariety—when you cry 
“censorship” and call for faith in the Found- 
ing Fathers’ wisdom only to protect your 
balance shect—when you remain silent in 
the face of a threat which could shake the 
first amendment’s proud oak to its very 
roots—you tarnish the ideals enshrined in 
the Constitution and invite an attitude of 
suspicion. You join the forces of crass com- 
placency—in an industry and at a time in 
the history of this Nation when complacency 
of any sort is both misplaced and dangerous. 

There is no such complacency, I assure 
you, in the halls of the FCC, 

For this is still an age in which we need 
all the excellence and all the greatness we 
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can muster. Government cannot create ex- 


it simply by spending money. 
work together to produce the conditions un- 
der which excellence and greatness can grow. 
We can at least try to make our actions in 
the service of freedom match the high-flown 
words we use to praise her. 

I could talk for quite a while on other 
subjects that have cropped up during the 
last year—our efforts to enforce the rules 
now on the books against those few who re- 
fuse to abide by them, multiple ownership, 
responsibilities under the fairness doctrine, 
our new program of collecting fees for the 
filing of license applications, the proposed 
new program forms for television and radio, 
increased activity in our inquiry into the 
control of networks over the sources of pro- 
gram supply—to name but a few. But I 
would rather devote my remaining time to a 
subject that concerns me perhaps as much 
as all the foregoing put together. It is a 
matter which lies shrouded in the mists of 
the future. Its exact shape is imperceptible, 
but its growth is of vital interest to every- 
one in this room. It approaches on cat feet, 
but with the appetite of a ravenous tiger. 
It has been given a number of names, but 
they all mean the same thing. I refer, as 
you may have guessed, to pay television. 

Pay television isan enigma. No one knows 
the answers to the questions it poses. But 
since “the beginning of wisdom is an admis- 
sion of ignorance,” let us examine the sub- 
ject—not as experts—but as neophytes in 
search of the best method of realizing the 
vast potentialities of the television medium. 

You all know that the Commission has 
authorized a program of experimentation 
with subscription television, that one experi- 
ment is being conducted in Hartford, Conn., 
and that another has been approved for 
Denver, Colo. Several years ago there was a 
considerable hassle over the question of 
whether there should be any experiments at 
all with pay television and, if so, what the 
scope of the experiments should be. That 
controversy was settled when the experiments 
were limited to prevent competitive damage 
to our advertiser-supported television sys- 
tem as a whole. Indeed, some proponents of 
pay television claim that the restrictions are 
to stringent that they prevent any significant 
test of what pay TV can accomplish. In any 
event, our experimentation with pay televi- 
sion via broadcasting stations is proceeding 
cautiously and under carefully controlled 
conditions. 

But life in a free society is never that sim- 
ple. As Thomas Jefferson said, “The boister- 
ous sea of liberty is never without a wave.” 
The technology of modern communications 
does not stand still, and neither do the 
imaginative entrepreneurs who look for ways 
to serve new and unmet public needs. The 
communications industry, of which broad- 
casting is a part, is the most dynamic in the 
Nation. A broadcasting transmitter was 
once the marvel of the age. But now com- 
munications satellites soar overhead. Lasers 
and masers are workaday concepts. And the 
wire—thrust from the center of public atten- 
tion by the glamour of radio communica- 
tions—prepares for a comeback in a new 
form. 

Transmission of communications by wire 
and microwave is becoming increasingly less 
expensive. Low-cost cable may soon be 
available. Experiments with the transmis- 
sion of television signals over a pair of tele- 
phone wires are underway. It may soon be 
economically feasible to transmit television 
signals by microwave between metropolitan 
areas and to distribute a multiplicity of these 
signals to every home in every metropolitan 
area by wire. “Talk-back,” or two-way com- 
munication between one’s living room and 
the transmitting studio, may soon be com- 
monplace. Your wives may one day respond 
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to the electronic huckster by pressing a but- 
ton on the television set to order the home 
demonstration of a new refrigerator. An 
electronic scanner mechanism attached to 
your television set may perform a variety of 
supplemental jobs—such as reading your gas 
meter, providing continuous stock market 
quotations, and sounding a remote alarm in 
case of fire. And for all of that, you will 
watch now and pay later on easy credit terms. 

Now, are these merely intriguing day- 
dreams, far removed from present reality? 
Let’s take a close look at present develop- 
ments, 

A $25 million wired closed circuit televi- 
sion system is underway in California. As I 
understand it, entrepreneurs in charge have 
as a financial base, a contract allowing the 
broadcast of local major league baseball 
games on a closed circuit. Los Angeles will 
broadcast the Los Angeles home games; San 
Francisco will broadcast the games played in 
Candlestick Park. Other programs—tfirst- 
run movies, off-Broadway shows, instruc- 
tional courses for credit, BBC productions, 
operas, eto.—are also planned. Due to the 
high density of homes in both areas, family 
dwellings may be wired for a relatively low 
price per unit. No licenses are now required 
from the Commission because no transmis- 
sion of radio energy is yet involved. 

However, let us assume that these separate 
systems in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
prosper. The inevitable next step is for the 
system's owners to apply to the Commission 
for a microwave license to connect the Los 
Angeles audience with the programs orig- 
inated in San Francisco, and vice versa. 80 
it is only a matter of time before we shall 
be called upon to render decisions vital to 
the California project. 

Let me now shift your attention to the east 
coast (and it takes longer for this shift than 
it does for a microwave signal to go from 
Los Angeles to New York). The heavyweight 
fight between Sonny Liston and Cassius Clay 
was viewed by an estimated 475,000 people 
on closed circuit television. Gross receipts 


without more, is pay 

It is different from the usual con- 
cept of pay television only in that it was 
not available on the same television receivers 
that carry free television. 

But that’s not the whole story. The 
Liston-Clay fight was available on an esti- 
mated additional 200,000 home television re- 
ceivers. Unlikely, you say? Not at all. These 
television homes were subscribers to the 88 
community antenna television systems which 
were themselves subscribers to the closed cir- 
cuit fight. Therefore, the inevitable conc'u- 
sion is that, in addition to the Commission's 
authorized experiments in Hartford and Den- 
ver, one brand of pay television is already 
here—via the community antenna 

At the present time approximately 1,200,- 
000 homes are wired to receive television on a 
paid subscription basis through CATV sys- 
tems, Community antenna homes are in- 
creasing at a rate of about 15,000 per month. 
Community antenna systems not only pro- 
vide service to those communities which are 
without local broadcast stations, but may 
now bring 


Signals 

Los Angeles are being carried to places as far 
away as Yuma, Ariz. Signals from New York 
City now reach Laconia, N.H., and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. and further expansions are 
planned. 

is eee ee Con- 
gress la ashington on many pressing 
matters, the world is being wired for sight 
and sound. Technical know-how is being 
acquired, and vested interests of king-sized 
pro; are building up. And as im- 
portantly, the concept of paying for televi- 
sion has become an accepted fact in over a 
million homes, 
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Let me say to you as strongly as I can that 
it is not enough to meet these developments 
with clogans such as “free enterprise must 
prevail” or “free TV must be preserved.” We 
will not help ourselves or or country by at- 
tempting to make a blind choice between 
oversimplified formulas. Nor is it enough to 
make speeches decrying the outworn dogmas 
of the past and advocating original thought. 
We need the commodity ttself, And in the 
fast-paced modern world, where there is so 
little time for thought of any kind, original 
thought is a scarce commodity indeed. 

So let us analyze the fundamental issues 
now. 

The basic problem is the competitive effect 
of wired television upon our present ad- 
vertiser-supported system. Does community 
antenna television limit or block the growth 
of television broadcast stations in outlying 
communities? Will it stunt or thwart the 
growth of UHF stations, upon which our 
hopes for greater diversity within the tele- 
vision industry so largely rest? Would pay 
television provide the additional program 
choices which its supporters claim and which 
we all desire; or would it gradually erode and 
eventually destroy the free television sys- 
tem? 

To approach these questions intelligently, 
we must first examine the merits of our 
present system. What is it we are afraid 
of losing? 

First of all, the programs of our present 
television system are free to the viewer. Of 
course, free television is supported by adver- 
tising, and advertising adds to the cost of 
the products we purchase. But free tele- 
vision’s programs are not withheld from the 
viewer who lacks the ability to pay. 

Today we hear much on the subject of 
the inability to pay—otherwise known as 
poverty. Twenty percent of the families in 
the United States earn less than $3,000 per 
year. But it is a striking fact that only 8 
percent of the homes in the United States 
are without a television set, and some of 
these homes are in Palm Beach. So poverty 
itself is rarely, if ever, a barrier to the power- 
ful beam of entertainment and intelligence 
called television. For milions of Americans 
with low incomes, the glow of the television 
set is one of life's few Hghts. That glow 
may often be dull, with programs to match, 
but who can say that its extinguishment is 
a matter of no concern? 

Additionally, the signals of television 

transmitters in our present system travel 
to areas which are economically beyond the 
reach of cable. The rancher in the isolation 
of Wyoming's mountains—the Indians on 
Arizona's outlying reservations—the in- 
habitants of farmhouses all over the coun- 
try—all are entitled to share in the benefits 
of the national television system. We can- 
not abandon them merely to provide a 
variety of services to people in the core of 
our urbanized society. 
4 Finally, our present system is built upon 
the principle of local station ownership and 
local program origination, Local news, local 
public affairs and other local programs may 
be only a fraction of the total programing 
produced by our system. But it is that 
fraction which justifies the vast frequencies 
now allocated for TV services. It is a grow- 
ing fraction which we cannot give up. 

But, wired television also has its merits. 
Community antenna and pay television sys- 
tems are ae the inventions of money-mad 
moguls. ey are primarily a to 
expressed public needs. F 

Community antenna television started, and 
still has its heartland, in areas which lack 
adequate off-the-air television service. In 
modern America, people are not content to 
go without television, to rely upon inade- 
quate signals or upon only one decent sig- 
nal. If they cannot obtain the benefits of 
our present system any other way, they are 
more than willing to pay for them. And 
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the men who bring those benefits to them 
perform a real public service. 

I must say, in all frankness, that I think 
the growth of community antenna television 
refiects an inherent weakness in our adver- 
tiser-supported system—a failure to make its 
basic program services available to the entire 
country, ineluding outlying communities 
too small to support more than one station, 
or any station. The CATV systems moved in 
to make good that fallure. 

The same thought applies to the newer 
trends in both community antenna and pay 
television. The men who seek to bring the 
programs of New York and Los Angeles sta- 
tions to smaller communities via microwave 
relays and community antenna systems—the 
men behind the California pay television 
venture—are betting that the American 
viewer wants something more from his tele- 
vision set than the present system makes 
available. They think the viewer wants and 
will pay for more variety and more choice— 
and they see no reason why he should wait 
longer to get the variety and the choice we 
have thus far failed to provide. 

On balance, what conclusions should we 
draw? First, the time to grapple with the 
problems raised by wired television is now. 
There is always a lag between the thinking 
of the scientists and engineers who create 
new technology, the businessmen who apply 
it, and the Government officials who try to 
decide whether the public interest requires 
control. We must shorten that lag as much 
as possible. Legislation is clearly required 
on some points, and action by the Commis- 
sion or the industry on others, Congress, 
the Commission and the industry must make 
critical decisions about wired television be- 
fore events make them for them. 

Second, community antenna television 
provides a useful, though limited, service 
which is not provided by free television. We 
should seek ways to integrate it fully into our 
national television system. We should not 
shrink from hard choices when community 
antenna television threatens to thwart basic 
purposes of the Communications Act. It 
must not be permitted, for example, to ham- 
per the development of UHF. But we must 
make a strenuous effort to find measures 
which will allow both kinds of television to 
survive—to keep.open for the public all of 
the choices which a free economy makes 
available. 

Third, pay television—though closely re- 
lated to community antenna television— 
raises problems of a different order. Here 
we are dealing, not with an established in- 


oppona: television, but with a wholly new 
source programs for the television 
audience. 


trolled pay television ex- 
periments using broadcast frequencies while 
giving carte blanche to the development of 
pay IV over wires. It may well be that the 
California venture could 


For pay television in any form must have 
a public interest justification. It cannot be 
so justified unless it brings to the public a 


And in my opinion, if pay TV is to come into 
our homes, it should not be allowed to bring 
the sponsor’s commercials with it. If viewers 
must pay for additional programing, they 
must not pay twice. 
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Finally, the time has come for the tele- 
vision industry to heed the advice of Ma- 
caulay to “Reform if you would conserve.” 
You cannot get protection without providing 
a service worth protecting. You cannot beat 
something with nothing. 

Your claim to protection against competi- 
tion from community antenna systems and 
from pay TV rests largely upon the fact that 
you provide local service. If that claim is to 
be persuasive, your service to local needs and 
interests must be real and substantial. It 
cannot be limited to one or two regularly 
scheduled news programs and a very occa- 
sional local “special.” Riding the network 
and relying upon the projection of old movies 
may be as easy a life as riding the rails, but 
in the long run it may be just as dangerous. 

Moreover, the search for maximum profits 
in the short run does not represent maxi- 
mum wisdom in the long run. With every 
dollar that drops into your till from the sale 
of advertising, you are creating a greater 
public willingness to pay for programs with- 
out commercials. There is such a thing as 
pushing the long-suffering public too far, 
and those who do so may find the eggs that 
are laid far from golden. 

But above all, wired television systems 
challenge you to bring more variety and 
more choice into the present system. In 
addition to emphasizing program diversity 
in order to give the public more choice on 
present outlets, the Commission has sought 
in every way to encourage the development 
of additional outlets on UHF channels. 
Your long-range interests and the inter- 
ests of free television generally are depend- 
ent upon the success of UHF television. 

If free enterprise cannot come to televi- 
sion via UHF channels, it will do so by means 
of wires and microwave relays. The result 
may not be all that you—or I—would hope. 
But in the long run the choice is inexorable, 

For modern technology and the modern 
marketplace afford us no easy resting place. 
In today’s communications industry we are 
Propelled around the bend and into the 
future not to the steady chug-chug of a 
Mississippi riverboat, but to the piercing 
whine of an Atlas Agena rocket. How we 
will navigate depends both on the natural 
forces within the industry and our response 
to them. Can we create conditions under 
which the constructive forces of the market- 
place will flourish and the destructive forces 
be controlied? That, I suggest, is the chal- 
lenge that confronts us today. 


Foreign Aid—Operation Niños 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the social problems in Latin America are 
Staggering. For instance, it is the rule, 
rather than the exception, that the ma- 
jority of the population of Latin America 
live in substandard dwellings that are 
overcrowded and without sanitary facil- 
ities. Often whole families live in one 
room, sharing it with their chickens, pig- 
lets, and working tools. If the family is 
fortunate, they have a meager plot of 
ground to cultivate which would be con- 
sidered untillable by American stand- 
ards. Their shanties are bordered within 
a few feet by the same type of dwelling, 
often consisting of a simple thatched 
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roof and walls of pressed tin cans, palm 
leaves or cardboard. Picture a hillside 
of these houses“ —either in a remote vil- 
lage or a plush resort city—and it is a 
typical Latin American scene often de- 
scribed as “local color” by the American 
tourist. 

Picture also a flock of half naked chil- 
dren who consider one of these dwellings 
their home by night, for they only can 
sleep there. Regardless of the weather, 
their daylight hours are spent on a hill- 
side playground of rock and dirt. When 
evening comes the children take over the 
shelter, sleeping on pallets of flat, woven 
straw while the adults gossip over kero- 
sene lamps on the ground outside, the 
smell of charcoal and cooking oils filling 
the dank night air. This is the life of 
the Latin peasant and their niños. 

If youngsters are raised in squalor, 
with inadequate food and without edu- 
cation, they cannot develop strong bodies 
and clear minds necessary for a full life. 
Instead they will face a hostile world of 
frustration and disappointment. As the 
leaders and workers of tomorrow, 
children should, and do, receive special 
attention in our aid program. 

Two American assistance programs, 
involving both private and public co- 
operation, offer hope for a better life 
to the children of Chile. One is an Al- 
liance for Progress housing program— 
a self-help program where the new own- 
er does most of the construction work, 
the Alliance furnishes the tools and 
equipment, and the Chilean Govern- 
ment offers technical assistance to the 
new owner-builder. The other is Op- 
eration Nifios, a food-for-peace pro- 
gram, in which our surplus food helps to 
feed 10 million hungry Latin Amer- 
ican children. 

‘Well illustrating the effective assist- 
ance these two programs are giving to 
underprivileged Latin American chil- 
dren, is the story of 6-year-old Alicia 
Vilche, a dark-eyed, black-haired Chil- 
ean moppet who was living in a shanty 
town one room shack with dirt floor, 
void of windows, heat, electricity or 
water. 

Two years ago, Alicia moved with her 
family into a 4,000-unit housing develop- 
ment called San Gregorio on the outskirts 
of Santiago, which was sponsored by the 
Chilean Government and the Alliance 
for Progress. In line with the self-help 
emphasis of the program, Alicia’s father, 
a construction worker, built his own 
three-room home with tools, equipment, 
and building materials furnished by AID 
through an Alliance for Progress loan 
of $713,000 to the Chilean Government. 
Payments on the $680 house are geared 
to the $18 per month salary of Senior 
Vilche. 

Last year Alicia began school in near- 
by San Salvador community center 
which is operated by the Church World 
Service, a private American voluntary 
relief organization. Here Alicia first 
came in contact with Operation Nifios. 
Every morning Alicia and her 3- and 
4-year-old sisters receive a hot break- 
fast at the community center which 
their mother, again in the vein of self- 
help, assists in preparing as a volunteer 
member of the community center's 
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mothers club. Because the Vilche's in- 
come is so small, each member of the 
family also receives a monthly supple- 
ment of 5 pounds of food-for-peace 
fiour, corn, and powdered milk. 

Good housing and food has left an 
amazing effect on Alicia. Much more 
attentive in class, she has a new spirit 
and enthusiasm. Gone are the haunt- 
ing memories of poverty, sickness, and 
malnourishment which retarded her ear- 
lier development. Now, thanks to 
American loans and food distributions, 
Alicia and other children like her have 
hope for a bright future in which they 
can contribute their part toward build- 
ing a modern nation. 


It’s Time for United Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I encountered an article entitled, 
“It’s Time for United Statesmanship,” 
which I am sure is worthy of publication 
in the Recorp and should have the wide 
circulation enjoyed by the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Ir’s TIME FOR UNITED STATESMANSHIP 
(By a puzzled and worried American citizen) 


There are some things happening around 
the world that scare the living daylights out 
of me and I hope you share this concern. 

I read in the papers recently that the 
Soviet Union is setting up a satellite obser- 
vation station in Cuba. 

This followed on the heels of a report from 
Cuban exiles, whose underground frequently 
has been more accurate than our CIA, that 
at a base 30 miles west of Havana and 5 miles 
from the northern coast of Cuba, three 
missiles 70 feet tall are aimed at the United 
States, manned by Soviet troops; and that 
nine other missiles are stored underground 
at the base. 


These reports, in turn, followed Castro's 
impudent action in turning off the fresh 
water supply at Guantanamo and our weak- 
kneed and fainthearted “retaliation” which 
is costing American taxpayers untold mil- 
lions to haul water from Fort Lauderdale 
and to distill it from the sea. Here, obvi- 
ously, we muffed a real chance to show some 
signs of strength. 

These events, in turn, followed the mur- 
der by the Communists of three American 
flyers over East Germany. 

You don’t have to have access to the secret 
information of the State Department, the 
CIA or the White House, or to be an expert 
of foreign affairs to conclude that as of now 
this country has no positive program re- 
garding Cuba and the elimination of com- 
munism in this hemisphere, and that it is 
suffering from what can be described only 
as a deterioration of the backbone and a 
softening of the muscles. I can’t and don’t 
believe that this is the will of the American 
people, 

On July 24, 1963, our Embassy in Havana 
Was confiscated. Representative YOUNGER, 
of California, dug into this and found that 
only once before in our history has this been 
done. That was when the Japanese moved 
into Vietnam and temporarily took over our 
Embassy in Saigon. The Germans, the Ital- 
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jans and the Japs did not bother our Em- 
bassies during World War II. Even the 
Chinese have not made a move toward our 
Embassy. 

In the opinion of many Congressmen this 
action by Castro was tantamount to an at- 
tack on Miami or Washington. What did 
our administration do about it? As far as 
I know, it did nothing and said nothing 
except, Tut. Tut. Well. Well.” 

Back to Cuba in a moment, but in the 
meantime let's look at how the United States 
is being regarded today around the world. 

Henry J. Taylor, in an article copyrighted 
by United Features Syndicate and appearing 
in leading newspapers, had this to say: 

“Are we falling for Soviet gradualism?" he 
asks, Here's part of what he says: 

“A Castro-trained Zanzibar pigmy can put 
a gun at the back of our American consul 
and walk him to the docks. Do our ships 
move to protect him? Oh, no, he's just 
booted off to East Africa like a bag of burlap. 

“Three American alrmen can be shot down 
in East Germany, and so what? 

“Soviet stooges can bomb the US. Em- 

on Cyprus, surrounded by the great 
US. Tth Fleet, and photograph our Ambassa- 
dor struggling in the debris and dust. The 
front-page pictures were a sellout in Nicosia 
while the population watched the Americans 
flee. 

“Two-penny Ghanaian tyrant Kwame Nkru- 
mah makes Red hay with anti-American in- 
sults, and threatened, helpless U.S. teachers 
are given 24 hours to get out of the country. 

“Congolese make a mockery of our official 
representation, burning our flags and tearing 
American passports into pieces. 

“Panamanian whatnots, led by more than 
70 Castro-trained goons, can ambush and kill 
our soldiers in the Balboa High School and 
bomb our Embassy to boot. Our dead are 
quietly returned to America. 

“For the past 2 years, some place in the 
world, American embassies, consulates or 
agencies have been attacked, burned or 
looted at the rate of one a month with ab- 
solute impunity. And every time even a 
little bobtailed tyrant kicks us in the teeth, 
to say nothing of Khrushchev or Mao, Wash- 
ington hastens to say he didn’t mean it, 

“Castro can cut off a U.S. naval base's 
water. We talk tough on Monday and decide 
on Tuesday that he doesn't mean too much 
trouble, after all. Meanwhile, Soviet troops 
can remain 90 miles off our shores 15 months 
after the President of the United States told 
the world that they must leave. 

“In all this we are supposed to find a for- 
eign policy? We are to believe a policy exists? 
This is not a policy; it is a catastrophe. 

“The result? It is not easy for a country 
to chop the world's leading nation down to 
size. But the U.S.S.R. is doing a first-class 
job of it. 

“What we are seeing Is the Soviet technique 
of gradualism, Accustom people to retreat- 
ing and you cannot only push them out of 
firm positions (lke Cuba) but they'll even 
begin to believe that ducking into doorways 
is really much better than walking down the 
street. 


“This means the aggressor is getting what 
he wants by having it given to him. 
Throughout all history that has always been 
the road finally to war (or surrender), never 
peace. 

Our momentum down this disastrous road 
must be broken. Never in have 
enemies won so much by so little. Never 
have our incredible losses in strategic posi- 
tions and world authority mounted so 
rapidly and on all sides. 

“If we do not retaliate against the cal- 
culated humiliations we're suffering all over 
the globe, our days as the world’s No. 1 
power are numbered. The Soviet and its 
stooges cry ‘Frog’ and we jump. This must 
stop, or God help the United States.” 
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There are several ugly questions hanging 
in the air that need answers, and these an- 
swers do not appear to be forthcoming from 
this administration. Here are a few of them: 


1. THE INTELLIGENCE GAP 


Many Members of Congress feel there is 
a potentially highly dangerous intelligence 
gap. That we have known since Feb- 
ruary 9, 1963—low-level reconnaissance 
flights over Cuba by Navy and Air Force 
pilots have been suspended on direct orders 
by the White House, despite protests by both 
services that these flights are necessary if 
we are to know what Is really going on in 
Cuba; and that high-level U-2 reconnais- 
sance flights, now under the direction of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, have been kept 
to a minimum, with none passing directly 
over Cuba. 

True or false? 

2, THOSE “FISHING BOATS” 


I am told that Russia is using a fleet of 
hig so-called “fishing boats“ to ex- 
port Fidel Castros Communist revolution to 
other Latin American countries. I under- 
stand that there are now around 200 of them: 

That these oceangoing vessels which have 
the deceptive configuration of trawlers and 
which can sail rings around the World War 
II naval vessels of neighboring Caribbean 
nations, are transporting arms and guer- 
rillas, 

That those “fishing boats” have a carrying 
capacity of 150 to 250 passengers, or 300 to 
550 gross tons of fish or arms, that their 
speed ranges up to 30 knots. As far as fish 
are concerned, the well-founded suspicion 18 
that most of them have yet to wet a net and 
that they are built strictly for dirty work 
at the Latin American crossroads. 

True or false? 


3. THOSE CAVES AND TUNNELS 


You hear a lot about the caves in Cuba, 

Maj. Gen. Alva R. Fitch, testifying before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
1963 stated that there are indeed countless 
thousands of caves in Cuba and that many 
of them are Jarge enough for storing military 
weapons, including missiles. Furthermore, 
he stated that aerial reconnaissance in- 
dicated roads recently bullt to known cave 
locations. 

On April 1, 1963, Representative CLEVELAND 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
piece from the Saturday Evening Post on 
this subject, pointing out the highly signifi- 
cant fact that it was possible for some caves 
fronting on the ocean to contain submarine 
pens, and there has been additional informa- 
tion since to indicate that this is so. 

Is it any wonder that Castro doesn't want 
on-site inspections? 

According to Free Cuba News, the news- 
letter of the Citizens Committee for a Free 
Cuba, the Soviets have secreted guided mis- 
slles in the Russian-made tunnels in La- 
Gobernadora hills, near Cuba's principal 
naval base of Mariel. Electrical systems are 
also said to be installed at the nearby base of 
Meseta de Anafe and are connected with the 
guided-missile stations at LaGobernadora, 

True or false? 


4. THE STENNIS REPORT 
In May 1963 the Stennis senatorial investi- 


gation committee, including both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, issued a hard-hitting, 


/ unanimous report stressing the gravity of the 


situation. The committee gathered its in- 
formation from top people in the adminis- 
tration. 

The Stennis group was particularly con- 
cerned over repeated published reports from 
exiles and refugees that Soviet missiles are 
concealed in Cuban caves. 

These reports are all the more alarming in 
view of the administration's admission that, 
lacking onsite inspection, no one can say for 
sure that all the Russian missiles have been 
removed. 
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Consequently, Republicans have called on 
the President to resume discussions leading 
to the onsite inspections demanded in Octo- 
ber 1962, and waived a few days Inter, 

What has happened to the recommenda- 
tions in the Stennis report? 

5. THE PORT OF BANES 


With very little effort, Russian submarine 
bases can be established in Cuban ports, Al- 
ready there are widely published reports that 
a Soviet naval base is under construction at 
the Port of Banes. This, of course, could 
neutralize the American base at Guantanamo. 
The administration is silent when the ques- 
tion of Banes ls raised. 

6, THE ISLE OF PINES 

We know beyond any doubt that there is 
a tremendous Soviet buildup on the Isle of 
Pines. 

We know that this is the transshipment 
point for arms drops to Latin America and 
that the Russians have asked that the Isle of 
Pines be turned over for use exclusively by 
the Russians for such arms buildup and as 
an available depot for arms drops to other 
Latin American countries. 

7. TRAINING IN TERRORISM 


Early in 1963 the Nation's intelligence 
chief, J. A, McCone, Director of the CIA, re- 


“ported to a subcommittee of the Foreign 


Affairs Committee of the House that 1,000 to 
1,500 trainees from every Latin American 
country, save one, went to Cuba to receive 
training in guerrilla warfare, sabotage, and 
terrorism. 

There are ample grounds for believing that 
Cuba is the campus for an even greater num- 
ber of such trainees today. 

Today reports of a shocking new policy 
by our State Department are gaining cir- 
culation. 

The Hall Syndicate, Inc,, reveals that be- 
hind the recently announced orders to with- 
draw military dependents from Guantanamo 
there is an inner, long-range State Depart- 
ment plan to “phase out” this country’s oc- 
cupancy of the big, strategic naval base. 

This report says: “A major premise of the 
State Department’s plan is that sooner or 
later Castro will take the Guantanamo issue 
to the United Nations, and the United States 
should be ready to give up the base rather 
than risk a censure vote.“ 

I think that the American people are en- 
titled to some straight nonpolitical answers 
now to the questions I have raised, and 
others, 

How about it, Mr. President? 

What about the intelligence gap? 

What about those fishing boats? 

What about those caves and tunnels? 

What about those 70-foot missiles west of 
Havana? 

What about the Isle of Pines? 

Is a Soviet naval base with submarine pens 
under construction at the Cuban port of 
Banes, or isn’t it? 

What is your attitude about the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

What about the Stennis report? 

How much is it costing American taxpay- 
ers to provide fresh water to Guantanamo? 

If it is such a good idea to convert sea 
water at the base, why didn't we start pre- 
paring to do it years ago when trouble with 
Castro started instead of waiting until now? 

How many Russian troops and technicians, 
or whatever you call them, still remain in 
Cuba, and what functions are they perform- 
ing? Are they actually running things in 
Cuba or aren't they? 

What are our long-range plans regarding 
Guantanamo? Is there any truth to the 
rumors of the “phasing out” policy of our 
State Department? 

Certainly these are not things somebody 
dreamed up to embarrass you politically. 
There has been too much sober, well-in- 
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formed discussion of them in Congress to 
justify such a notion, 

Yes, Mr. President, what about Cuba and 
what are we going to do about it? The 
American people are entitled to know. 

Congressmen are getting a lot ot mali these 
days from puzzled voters who can't under- 
stand why we are supporting a Communist 
coalition on Laos, yet we fight the Commu- 
nists in Vietnam with more than 15,000 
Americans stationed there, continue to lose a 
lot of American lives, and spend around $1.5 
million a day and do practically nothing 
about the Communist threat at our door- 
step. 

This Cuban situation obviously is a nasty 
thorn in the side of this administration—as 
it should be. 

The do-nothing, wait-and-see policy, if you 
can call this a policy, seems to be rooted in 
the philosophy that any positive action 
would risk a nuciear war; that anyone who 
brings up the subject is a warmonger, play- 
ing politics, or is some kind of a nut or some- 
thing. Administration spokesmen then 
promptly attempt to sweep it under the rug. 

This is obviously a matter of grave na- 
tional concern and should not be a partisan 
issue, but it is becoming abundantly clear 
that today we can look only to Republican 
leadership to restore what ex-President El- 
senhower has aptly called “United States- 
manship,” to erase the tragic and threaten- 
ing mess in Cuba, which is obviously our first 
essential step in building new respect for 
ourselves, not only throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, but throughout the world. 

Obviously the only thing that is going to 
get action is a truly aroused electorate. 

It seems pretty clear by now that, in spite 
of all it costs them, the Russians have a good 
thing going for themselves in Cuba as part of 
their historic, long-range strategy of world 
domination and what Henry J. Taylor calls 
graduslism. It is an advanced intelligence 
base which can be used for electronic sur- 
velllance of our military and space activities 
in the southeast United States and the entire 
Caribbean area, and which is an ideal sub- 
marine base. 

Even Harry Truman is critical of our for- 
eign policy. 

In an article copyrighted by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance appearing 
Sunday, March 1, he said: 

“It is all too obvious that the position of 
the United States in the affairs of the world 
is not what it should be. 

“Our leadership has been steadily losing its 
effectiveness. Our hopes for a world com- 
mitted to peace, freedom and security for all 
seem to have faded in the resumed struggle 
for power and trade. 

“It serves no useful purpose to protest or 
to ignore this unpleasant state. But we had 
better face up to it.” 

This isn’t quite what you hear from the 
White House which claims we are loved 
throughout the world. 

How much of this soft soap, I wonder, are 
the American people willing to take? 

What can be done about it with minimum 
risk of war? 

Let's not be trapped by the familiar ad- 
ministration argument and psychosis that 
to do something constructive we have to 
invade Cuba and risk a nuclear war. 

Representative Foreman, of Texas, says: 
"I think the American people are correct in 
saying that they are tired of this business 
of being concerned with how popular we are 
instead of how right we are.” 

Obviously, if we are right, our popularity 
will take care of itself. 

What are some of the right things we can 
do in a positive program? 

Here are some of the most elemental 
things that best informed Members of Con- 
gress have demanded: 

1. Step up our surveillance at least to the 
point where it was prior to the blockade of 
October 1962. 

2. Abide by Public Law 87-872 and put 
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some teeth into trade restrictions which will 
prevent the free world from feeding the 
Cuban economy and relieving Russia in the 
process. Many practical measures have been 
proposed toward that end. 

3. Restate and enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine which is based on the principle that a 
foreign government shall not colonize in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

4. Recognize a Cuban Government in exile 
and take the initiative in helping to form 
one. 

5. Revise the present punitive policy 
against Cuban patriots in exile, who through 
their independent activities, can at least buoy 
up the hopes of their helpless freedom-loving 
friends and relatives in Cuba. 

6. In collaboration with the Organization 
of American States (a) forbid all travel be- 
tween Cuba and the Latin American States 
and (b) stop all trade between Cuba and the 
Latin American States. 

We should have learned by now that this 
Organization of American States welcomes 
the leadership of this country. 

Have we forgotten how quickly they rallied 
behind us when we initiated and followed 
through on the naval blockade of 1962? 

The Latins respect strength. Most of the 
Latin countries are genuinely with us. They 
are simply waiting for us to act—and we 
don't. 

The time for action obviously is now. 
Every month, every week, the situation 
worsens. 

More Cubans are constantly being in- 
doctrinated in Moscow to hate us. 

Every week more subversives are trained 
and planted in South America. 

Every day more military equipment is ac- 
cumulated in Cuba and more men are 
trained to use it. 

The patriotic rebels in Cuba, who a year 
or two ago were raising havoc with the 
sugar harvest, are constantly growing less 
effective in their power to resist under the 
increasing surveillance of an increasingly 
powerful police state. 

The Cuban economy grows stronger— 
rather than weaker, as we are often led to 
believe. And we are permitting this to 
happen. 

Many Congressmen are of the view that 
with a policy of firmness on our part, the 
necessary results can be accomplished with- 
out a shot being fired, but that if it involves 
limited war it is a risk we must take, that 
the sooner we take it the better, and that 
this represents the will and true spirit of 
the American people. 

It seems obvious that until this Red cancer 
is removed, and as long as we remain soft 
with this condition staring us in the face, our 
foreign policy in all other parts of the world, 
from Saigon to Havana and at all stops in 
between, is properly suspect and, in fact, a 
living He. 

The time has clearly come to stop 8 
and dreaming, speechifying, 
alibiing about Cuba and about jo alsa 
in this hemisphere. 

It is equally obvious that we cannot look 
to this administration to do anything about 
it. 

That's why I believe we must look to ex- 
President Eisenhower's “United Statesman- 
ship” which is rapidly becoming the philoso- 
phy of the Republican Party. 

That’s why more and more people, as they 
watch the behavior of this administration in 
its incredibly soft attitude om Cuba, in its 
expedient and wobbly, jerry-built policy 
throughout the world and in its obviously 
political domestic policy of something-for- 
everybody-at-less-cost are deciding that it's 
time to be a Republican-American for a 
change. 

They feel it is time to shore up America, 
that it is time to stand up in the eyes of 
the world, and that it’s time for guts—not 
buts. Yellow simply doesn't go with red, 
white, and blue, and the American people 
are not yellow. These puzzled and worried 
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Americans, I am sure, want to close the ever- 
widening leadership gap and to vote America 
back on the track. That's mainly why they 
are going to vote Republican. 

They feel that this is the best thing they 
can do for their country, which right now 
needs a lot done for it. It is later than you 
think. 


Air Force Electronic Systems Division 
Best Served at Hanscom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of Secretary of the Air Force Eugene 
M. Zuckert to retain the vitally impor- 
tant Electronic Systems Division at 
Laurence G. Hanscom Field in Massa- 
chusetts is one that the entire Massachu- 
setts delegation in Congress wholeheart- 
edly approves and applauds. 

While it has been known for the past 
few days that the decision on Hanscom 
would be a favorable one, Secretary 
Zuckert today in a lengthy memorandum 
made known the reasons which prompted 
him to reject the request for transfer 
of some or all of the Hanscom functions 
to Griffiss Air Force Base in New York. 
I ask unanimous consent to include as 
part of my remarks correspondence deal- 
ing with Hanscom. 

While I am sympathetic with the 
Rome, N.Y., area over its concern 
about the relocation of certain Griffiss 
functions, I am most disturbed over the 
efforts of some of my colleagues from 
New York to raid Hanscom and I see 
little justification for efforts of this kind 
at a time when all defense installations 
are under review for possible closing by 
the Department of Defense. 

For those of us in Massachusetts who 
have been aware of the ESD contribu- 
tions to the defense effort for some time 
past, largely generated by the huge sci- 
entific-research complex Boston is for- 
tunate enough to have, the decision on 
Hanscom was the only one possible un- 
der the circumstances. 

However, very many people became 
alarmed when what can only be de- 
scribed as a power grab began some 
weeks ago by some members of the New 
York delegation. Letters of protest des- 
cended upon Massachusetts Congress- 
men in growing numbers, but there was 
little in the way of positive assurances 
for these good people until the Air Force 
had completed its survey of the func- 
tions at Hanscom. 

This Air Force decision was expedited 
in great measure, in my opinion, through 
recent actions of our Committee on 
Armed Services when the Subcommittee 
on Real Estate, of which I was chairman 
a few years ago, now ably directed by our 
distinguished colleague, the courteous 
and capable gentleman from Mississippi. 
my valued and esteemed friend (Mr. 
WinstTeap], was called upon to give rou- 
tine clearance to a land acquisition proj- 
ect affecting Hanscom. 
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The project called for the acquisition 
of some 40 acres of land near Hanscom 
for the 200-unit housing project, au- 
thorized and funded by the Congress last 
year. Early this year the Air Force re- 
leased 83% million in funds so that the 
work, already long delayed, could get 
underway. 

The Air Force presentation to justify 
the project had just begun when ques- 
tions were raised about the necessity for 
such housing at a time when the Air 
Force was surveying Hanscom. 

The House met at 11 a.m. that day and 
the subcommittee adjourned without 
taking any action on the Hanscom proj- 
ect. 

In view of the need for early approval 
of the land acquisition project for Hans- 
com, Chairman Vinson of our committee 
wrote Secretary Zuckert on March 16, 
reciting the facts and urging an early 
decision on the over-all Hanscom survey 
so that some disposition of the subordi- 
nate land acquisition problem could be 
made. x 

That subcommittee decision was also 
made today, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
pleased to report that the subcommittee 
endorsed Secretary Zuckert's decision on 
Hanscom by a vote of five to two in fayor 
of the acquisition of needed land for 
Hanscom. housing. 

If it had not been for Chairman Vin- 
son and our committee, I feel sure it 
is quite possible that Hanscom would 
still be the subject of conjecture and un- 
certainty. 

Let me make it clear that Chairman 
Vinson took no sides on this issue. He 
simply let it be known that it would be 
desirable to have an early Hanscom de- 
cision, one way or the other. 

The members of the Massachusetts 
delegation in Congress from the outset 

y protested the New York raid 
on the Hanscom functions. While it is 
difficult to see how the Air Force could 
have come to any other conclusion on 
Hanscom, especially in view of the huge 
investment the Federal Government al- 
ready has made in the Hanscom facili- 
ties, totaling over $70 million and the 
obvious invaluable character of the un- 
matched scientific and research and de- 
velopment advantages of this base, the 
delegation worked most energetically as 
a unit to retain Hanscom at full 


There is a lesson for all of us in the 
Hanscom situation, Mr. Speaker. There 
is every indication that more and more 
of the outmoded or surplus defense 
activities will be curtailed or phased out 
Partially or completely in the months 
and years. arpa When that time 
comes, congressio efforts should not 
be geared to raids on other parts of the 
country with requests for time-consum- 
ing and expensive surveys, as has been 
done here. Rather, it would seem to me 
that action be directed toward the reten- 
tion of the facilities in question and the 
best possible case made with the officials 
concerned and our colleagues here in 
the Congress. 

In that way, sectional differences 
would be eliminated and a more sympa- 
thetic and greater awareness of the 
problems of other areas might well result 
when these matters come up for discus- 
sion in the House. Moreover, interested 
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groups should exercise good judgment in 
not jumping the gun on rumors and 
speculative reports and conclusions. 

Pertinent correspondence on Hanscom 
follows: 

Marcu 24, 1964, 

Hon. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 


Washington, D-0.: 


Have been greatly concerned about your 
survey possibly designed to remove Elec- 
tronics System Division from Hanscom to 
Griffiss. Believe such a move would be ex- 
tremely ill- advised, costly, wasteful, inem- 
cient, and harmful to national defense. 
Strongly urge your rejection incredible pro- 
posal New York Senators and early activation 
before our Real Estate Committee your own 
prior proposal commencement housing. proj- 
ect at Hanscom. Will be most grateful your 
consideration and favorable action in this 
matter. Thanks and regards. 

PHP J. PHILBIN. 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
Washington. 
Hon. Pm J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Ma. Pm; This is to acknowledge 
your telegram of March 24 concerning a 
pro to transfer the Electronic Systems 
Division from Hanscom Field to Griffiss Air 
Force Base, N.Y. 

This proposal was placed before the Air 
Force on an official basis by several members 
of the New York State congressional delega- 
tion, They also approached the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency (NASA) with 
a view to determining whether NASA could 
use any facilities vacated by ESD. 

We are conducting a study of this pro- 
posal and have established contact with 
NASA officials. This study is necessarily com- 
plex because of the wide range of ESD 
activities. We expect that a final answer will 
be available next month. At that time we 
will promptly inform you. 

Sincerely, 
Grorce M. LOCKHART, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, Deputy, Direc- 
tor, Legislative Liaison. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, ; 
Washington, April 9,1964. 
Hon, PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
House of Repersentatives. 

Dear Ma. PHILBIN: This is in response to 
your recent letter, signed jointly with other 
members of the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation, in which you recommended the 
retention of the Electronic Systems Division 
(ESD) at Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 
Several members of the New York State con- 
gressional delegation had suggested that ESD 
be moved to Griffiss Alr Force Base, N.Y. 
Their suggestion was predicated on the pro- 
jected availability of resources at Griffiss re- 
sulting from the phase out of the Rome Alr 
Materiel Area (ROAMA) and the need of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) for facilities and capabilities 
to establish their proposed Electronic Re- 
search Center in the Boston area. 

We have made a detailed, objective analy- 
sis of this proposal, considering the Impact 
on manpower, facilities, and dollars. The 
results are described in the attached outline, 

Our conclusion, after these evaluations, is 
that the retention of ESD at Hanscom would 
best serve the Government's Interest. 

Sincerely, _ 
EvucENe M. ZUCKERT, 
Seerctary of the Air Force. 
CONCLUSIONS RESULTING From ANALYSIS OF 
PROPOSAL To RELOCATE THE ELECTRONIC SYS- 
ye Division (ESD) Prom LAURENCE G. 
NscoM FIELD, MASS., ro Gr 
Force Base, N.Y. SA AR 


Seyeral members of the New York Btate 
congressional delegation have proposed that 
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the Electronio Systems Division (ESD), now 
located at Laurence G. Hanscom Field (near 
Boston, Mass.), be moved to Griffiss Air 
Force Base, N.Y. It was postulated that 
ESD could use resources at Griffiss made 
available by the phaseout of ROAMA. This, 
in turn, would make available to NASA the 
facilities and capabilities of ESD for the pro- 
posed NASA clectronics center in the Boston 
area. 

The first step in our analysis was to 
consider the resources and missions of the 
major Air Force activities involved in the 
proposal, 

(a) At Griffiss Air Force Basc, the follow- 
ing situation prevalls: 

1. The Rome Air Materiel Area (ROAMA) 
is being phased out, This will make avall- 
able nine warehouse-type buildings, of which 
about 315,000 square feet have been modified 
for administrative purpose. The more mod- 
ern of these facilities are under considera~ 
tion for use by other Air Force activities 
scheduled to remain at Griffiss. 

2. The Rome Air Development Center 
(RADC) executes the systems command 
exploratory and advanced development pro- 
grams in electromagnetics. It also provides 
technical support to ESD in the design, en- 
gineering, and developmént of subsystem 
components and equipment. Some 40 per- 
cent of RADG work is done for ESD. Less 
than 10 percent of the total ESD work is 
accomplished by RADO. 

(b) Located on or near Hanscom Field, 
Mass., are the Lincoln Laboratory, the Air 
Force Cambridge Research Laboratory, 
(AFCRL), the Systems Development Cor- 
portation (SDC), the Electronics Systems 
Division, and the MITRE Corporation, The 
effect of the proposed move of ESD on these 
activities is as follows: 

1, Lincoln Laboratory and AFCRL accom- 
plish basic research functions. While their 
colocation with ESD is not essential, the 
nearby availability of their considerable 
human talents does substantially assist in 
the accomplishment of the ESD mission. 

2. SDC is a service activity of ESD. Again, 
although colocation with ESD is not ab- 
solutely essential, it is desirable. 

3. ESD is primarily responsible for man- 
aging the acquisition of electronic informa- 
tion and communications systems from 
initial concept to their installation as a part 
of the Air Force Inventory. There is a con- 
tinuing shortage of Air Force personnel 
sufficiently trained to perform the In-house 
engineering and technical support required 
in the acquisition of modern Air Force weap- 
ons and support equipment. As a result, 
“not-for-profit” corporations have been 
established to provide systems engineering 
and integration for Air Force programs. In 
the case of electronic systems, MITRE per- 
forms this vital function. Thus, it is an 
essential part of the overall ESD operation 
and any separation of these two activities 
would bring about unacceptable Increases in 
costs, and slippages in urgent national com- 
mand and control programs. 

4. MITRE is presently located 4 miles from 
Hanscom in facilities which cost over $9 mil- 
lion. The mortgage on their buildings (owed 
by MITRE) hos a present unpaid balance of 
some $5.1 million. 

(c) The following information concerning 
the proposed NASA Electronic Research Cen- 
ter was developed: 

1. NASA has budgeted approximately $56 
million for the Center (exclusive of land 
costs). They have estimated that approxi- 
mately 40 percent of this is for building con- 
struction, with the remaining 60 percent to 
be spent for equipment acquisition and in- 
stallation. This is subject to refinement 
after the final site selection. 

2. On the basis of moving ESD, and its in- 
tegral component MITRE, to Griffiss, the 
Civil Engineer, Hanscom Field, after study- 
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ing the NASA report to Congress (Electronic 
Research Center, Report of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, dated 
January 31, 1964), has estimated the cost of 
Meeting the NASA facility need using the 
ESD and MITRE bulldings. Hls construction 
and alteration estimate is $5.5 million, This 
arrangement would involve a 4-mile split 
Operation of the NASA Center. This is not 
in accord with present NASA planning, Fur- 
ther, this estimate does not include the cost 
of paying off the mortgage on the MITRE 
facilities (present value 65.1 milion). 

(d) Other factors which entered the eval- 
Untion were: 

1. The cost of movements, and preparation 
of facilities, at Griffiss for ESD and MITRE 
Was estimated to be $20.5 million. 

2. It was also recognized that there would 
be major losses in ESD and MITRE civilian 
Personnel should these organizations be 
moved to Griffiss. This led to a survey of 
Personnel occupational skills within ROAMA 
to determine if the ROAMA phase out would 
assist in filling the anticipated ESD and 
MITRE vacancies. This study revealed that 
there are significant differences in the occu 
Pational skill requirements of ESD and 
MITRE in research and development areas, 
While the ROAMA needs are generally for 
individuals skilled in logistics and supply 
management. 

The conclusions of the evaluation covered 
the areas of costs and mission performance. 

(a) The Air Force and NASA costs are 
Summarized in the following table: 


[In millions of dollars} 


Alternative 


Approximate total 


NASA Electronic Research 
Center in Boston area (not 
using ESD or MITRE 
facilities). 2... =... 556.0 


359.6 


* Does not  inclode tana 
ee Present $5,100,000 mortgigs on MITRE 
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(b) In the mission performance area, the 
following conclusions were developed: 

1. Movement of ESD alone to Griffiss would 
result in unacceptable mission degradation. 

2. Movement of ESD and MITRE to Griffiss 
would bring about one-time costs in excess 
of the NASA oonstruction and equipment 
estimates ($59.6 million versus $56 million). 
Additionally, other long-term costs, difficult 
to quantify, would be incurred by the Air 
Force. These involve losses of technically 
qualified personnel, the breaking up of the 
closely interrelated complex of research and 
development organizations in the Hanscom 
area, and the limited employment potential 
for ESD/MITRE skills in Rome. In essence, 
the scientific, technical and academic envi- 
ronment of the Boston area is of significant 
assistance to the ESD/MITRE operation, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
eee Aa PY the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective ent or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ey Record should be processed through this 

ce. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent ofice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D . No sale shall be made 
5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 
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Congressman Harding Supports “This 
Nation Under God” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with millions of other Americans in my 
alarm at the efforts of certain of our 
citizens to deemphasize the role that 
God has played in the foundation and 
preservation of our great Nation. 

I have a deep and lasting faith in the 
existence and the loving kindness of our 
Creator. I believe that the future des- 
tiny of America is assured and our free- 
dom will always endure as long as we are 
a God-fearing Nation. However, by the 
same token, I am convinced that if this 
Nation ever forgets or denies God that 
the American way of life as we know it 
today will become a thing of the past. 

I do not share the alarm that many 
people do over the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on State-prescribed prayers 
in public schools. Combined with my 
personal faith in God, I also have a dedi- 
cation to the principle of the separation 
of church and state. If a State prayer 
is to be said daily in a public school, 
should it be a praper prescribed by the 
Catholic Church, one of the Protestant 
Churches, the Mormon Church, or a 
Jewish synagogue? It is evident that 
it is most difficult, if not impossible, to 
arrive at a prayer that a State can com- 
pel to be said in public schools and at 
the same time maintain the principle of 
the separation of church and state. 

Therefore, Mrs. Harding and I have 
done everything possible to make prayer 
an important part of our family life, to 
teach our children to pray and to 
acknowledge the generosity of our 
Heavenly Father before each meal and to 
thank God for the bounties of life at 
least daily in family prayer. 

I believe that the faith in our Heaven- 
ly Father that I learned in the home of 
my parents is the outstanding principle 
of my life in giving me the direction, 
ideals, goals, and aspirations that have 
made my life both challenging and satis- 
fying. Is it any wonder that I want to 
see my children imbued with this same 
legacy? 

I am one of the millions of Americans 
who believe that the Constitution of the 
United States was divinely inspired. At 
a time during the Constitutional Conven- 
tion when it became evident that the 
framers of the Constitution could not 
agree Benjamin Franklin delivered the 
following historic exhortation: 

Mr. President, the small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks close attendance and 
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continual reasonings with each other—our 
different sentiments on almost every ques- 
tion, several of the last producing as many 
noes and ayes, is methinks a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of the human un- 
derstanding. We indeed seem to feel our own 
want of political wisdom, since we have been 

about in search of it. We have gone 
back to ancient history for models of gov- 
ernment, and examined the different forms 
of those republics which having been 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolu- 
tion now no longer exist. And we have 
viewed modern states all round Europe, but 
find none of their constitutions suitable to 
our circumstances. 

In this situation of this assembly, grop- 
ing as it were in the dark to find political 
truth, and scarcely able to distinguish it 
when presented to us, how has it happened, 
sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of Lights 
to illuminate our understandings? In the 
beginning of the contest with Great Britain, 
when we were sensible of danger we had 
daily prayer in this room for the divine 
protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard, 
and they were graciously answered. 

Ali of us who were engaged in the struggle 
must have observed frequent instances of a 
superintending providence in our favor. To 
that kind providence we owe this happy 
opportunity of consulting in peace on the 
means of establishing our future national 
felicity. And have we now forgotten that 
powerful friend? Or do we imagine that we 
no longer need His assistance? I have lived, 
sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this truth— 
that God governs in the affairs of men. And 
if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it probable that an empire 
can rise without His aid? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that ex- 
cept the Lord build the house they labor in 
vain that build it.” I firmly believe this; and 
I also believe that without His concurring 
aid we shall succeed in this political build- 
ing no better than the builders of Babel: We 
shall be divided by our little partial local 
interests; our projects will be confounded, 
and we ourselves shall become a reproach 
and byword down to future ages. And 
what is worse, mankind may hereafter from 
this unfortunate instance, despair of estab- 
lishing governments by human wisdom and 
leave it to chance, war and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move—that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of 
Heaven, and its blessings on our delibera- 
tions, be held in this assembly every morn- 
ing before we proceed to business, and that 
one or more of the clergy of this city be re- 
quested to officiate in that service. 


The above motion of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was adopted and our Constitution was 
thereafter drafted. 

I believe that it is most appropriate 
that the coins that we carry in our 
pockets as legal tender in this great Na- 
tion bear the inscription “In God We 
Trust” as a constant reminder that this 
Nation in its origin was guided by our 
Creator and our present and our future 
if to be meaningful must have the same 
divine guidance. 

I fully subscribe to the words of the 
Pledge of Allegiance in its present form 
in which we not only pledge allegiance 


to our great Nation but at the same time 
recognize the role that God played in 
the creation of our Nation. 

Mr, Speaker, I feel prompted to make 
these remarks because of the following 
article appearing in the Washington Post 
of April 7 in which Mrs. Murray, a resi- 
dent of Baltimore, Md., and a professed 
atheist, announced a campaign to delete 
the words “under God” from the Pledge 
of Allegiance to our flag: 

“Unper Gop” ATTACKED BY PRAYER FOE 

BALTIMORE, April 7—Madalyn Murray, who 
won her Supreme Court fight to outlaw re- 
quired prayers in public schools, now wants 
to get rid of the words “under God” in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mrs. Murray will appear before the Balti- 
more Board of Education Thursday to de- 
mand that the reference be deleted from the 
pledge to the flag. 

Her two sons, Garth, 8, and William, 17, 
attend Baltimore schools. 

“We find this to be offensive to our in- 
dividual liberties and to our freedom of con- 
science, since we are atheists,” Mrs, Murray 
wrote to the school board Monday. 

Mrs. Murray contends the words “under 
God" make the Pledge of Allegiance uncon- 
stitutional. 

“We will proceed with whatsoever legal ac- 
tion is necessary to stop the practice,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Murray said she wants her sons to 
participate in the pledge, but not with the 
reference to God. 


I pledge all the resources of my com- 
mand to oppose this most brazen attempt 
to deny God. If it were not for God, we 
would not be here today either as human 
beings or as Americans. 

The great difference between our life 
and life in a communistic society is that 
in this Nation nearly everyone recognizes 
the existence of God and worships God 
according to the dictates of his individual 
conscience, whereas, the Communists 
deny God, ridicule Him, and prohibit 
members of their society from worship- 
ing a supreme being. That is the great 
reason why I am convinced that our 
Democratic way of life will eventually 
triumph over atheistic communism, 

However, today as I was still upset by 
the newspaper account of Mrs. Murray’s 
action, I read in the letters-to-the-editor 
section of the Idaho Daily Statesman, 
the following letter from an Idaho teen- 
ager, Peggy Peterson: 

TEENAGER Views Patriotic Lack 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

I would like to thank Mrs. D. W. Crossley 
of Boise for her article entitled “Patriotism 
Flows in Boise Residence“ in last Sunday’s 
March 29, Statesman, and I say amen to her 
words. 

As a teenager, I am sometimes troubled by 
the seeming lack of patriotism and Jack of 
interest in the workings of our government 
by others of my generation. The thought is 
even more troublesome when I stop to realize 
that my generation will, in a few short years, 
be at the head of the government. 

I am proud to be a citizen of the United 
States of America. My citizenship is truly 
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one of my greatest possessions, but as Miss 
Kathy Fong pointed out in her winning 

, I need to do more than just be born 
in the United States to be called a true citi- 
zen, I should prepare myself to be able to 
vote intelligently when the time comes and 
possibly even do my part by trying to give 
others the feeling of deep love of this won- 
derful country by entering Into the teach- 
ing profession or by possibly doing my part 
by preparing myself to serve as a public offi- 
cial. 


I personally embrace the principles of the 
Democratic Party, but that is really im- 


isn't for someone to be a Republican or a 
Democrat, but rather to be “something.” I 


I, too, am distressed by such things as 
taking the Bible out of the schools or by 
talk of taking the words “In God We Trust” 
our coins. Have we as Americans filled 
heads with such a feeling of self-suffi- 
to think that we would have what 

have without God's help and 
? Can we as Americans look out 
upon our beautiful mountains and valleys, 
lakes and streams, sunrises and sunsets, and 
allow ourselves for even a moment to forget 
that it is all the work of the Master 
Painter—our God? If we can then we no 
longer deserve to be called Americans, 


I am grateful for the views expressed 
in Peggy’s letter. I pray that we will 
always have a great majority of Ameri- 
cans that will have the sincerity and 
faith expressed by this Boise High School 
junior. As long as we have enough 
Peggy Petersons in our society we can 
even tolerate a few Madalyn Murrays. 
Even then, our goal should be to change 
the atheistic views of Madalyn Murray 
to the beautiful realization and apprecia- 
tion of God as expressed by Peggy Peter- 
son. 


Socialist and Communist Propagandizing 
Through Musical Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
interesting and informative editorial 
broadcast by Mr. Harry C. Weaver, presi- 
dent and general manager of station 
WOKE in Charleston, S.C. The editorial 


is concerned with the propagandizing, 
Socialist 


of the public with the and Com- 
munist lines through musical records 
which are made available to broadcast 
stations over the country. Mr. Weaver 
cites one particular record and its origin 
to establish the point of his editorial 
commentary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
broadcast editorial of March 24, 1964, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Eprrorrar—aAprit 6, 1964, sy Harry C. Wrav- 
ER, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
Weaver BROADCASTING Corp. (WOKE), 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


It is always interesting to observe the var- 
lous reactions to music on radio stations of 
the 1960's. Many people, who prefer one 
type of music, will call a radio station that 
is playing another variety and will request 
their kind of music although they aren't 
even listening to the station called. It has 
been our experience that fan clubs are the 
most guilty, in some cases as paid agents or 
promoters of some terrible-sounding artist 
who had-no business in getting in front of 
a recording mike in the first place. When 
a person has been in the radio profession 
long enough, he soon becomes acclimated to 
the twists and the quirks of a promoter who 
has no interest in a particular radio station 
outside of how it can help to sell the record- 
ings or appearances of his client, 
for free, while he draws an agent's com- 
mission. 

There is another type of promoter in the 
field of music who has another goal besides 
personal financial returns. This kind of a 


person delights in selling smut * * * in pro- 
motion suggestive or off-color lyrics * * * in 
appealing to youthful passions * * * with 


the net results of wild, drunken beach par- 
ties as held at coastal States’ beaches and 
one which we officials of the South Carolina 
State Broadcasters Association were sub- 
jected to last April at Myrtle Beach. 

Then there is another type of music pro- 
moter who has still another goal to reach, 
the mingling of the colored and white races 
through the means of rot-gut, wild-scream- 
ing rock n' roll music which has polluted 
the American scene and has contributed to 
interracial mixing, street marches and dem- 
onstrations. This kind of agent or promoter 
is an easy mark for the Communists who 
never overlook any avenue of communication 
with the American public to sell the party 
line. This thinking has been scoffed at by 
many Americans. Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and even our State legislature have 
made it their business to ridicule such a 
method to reach the minds of our youthful 
Americans, the future leaders of our great 
Republic, 

To those people, who might jeer at such 
a possibility, we invite them to read the brief 
article “Out of Tune” on page 221 of the 
March 24 issue of the National Review. As 
the management of our radio station audi- 
tions every 45 record that comes into the 
studios, many, many disgusting selections 
referred to as “music” never gets further 
than the front office. Ono of these, entitled 
“Little Boxes,” had lyries which smacked of 
a socialistic order for young Americans. of 
today. This recording has been played on 
network radio and some of the other Charles- 
ton stations may have exposed it on their air. 
But, there's more to the story than a record 
label, a title or the artist. This particular 
song was written by a Communist as revealed 
in the National Review article. 

Its author, Mrs. Malvina Reynolds, a folk- 
singer wrote the lyrics in about 12 minutes 
while riding in an automobile and adapted 
the lyrics to a borrowed tune. When inter- 
viewed on network radio she sald, “The 
voice of the times speaks through people 
like me.“ As the National Review pointed 
out, the Time magazine's issue of Fobruary 
28 came very close to isolating the secret in- 
gredient in the “Little Boxes“ success for- 
a 1 the Times said of Mrs. Reynolds 
> course she is a li ` 
the- ri beral and a ‘ban- 

National Review pointed out that Mrs. 
Malvina Reynolds was identified as a Com- 
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munist in sworn testimony before the U.S. 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
as early as 1950, and before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee last year. 
That she was a registered Communist voter 
back in 1936 and 1942 * * * that she was a 
writer for the Communist “People’s World,” 
which is listed in the U.S. House committee's 
December 1, 1961's listing of subversive orga- 
nizations and publications, 

Mrs. Reynolds’ father was a charter mem- 
ber of the party. Her mother was a party 
financial supporter, her sister has been iden- 
tified as a Communist Party organizer, her 
brother-in-law has a long record of associa- 
tions with Communist-supported causes. 
Her uncle was a distributor of the Commu- 
nist “Western Worker,” which was the pred- 
ecessor of People's World. Mrs. Reynold’ 
cousin is a member of the Communist-front 
National Lawyers Guild who married the sis- 
ter ot the chairman of the Los Angeles Com- 
munist Party. Such a nice family—just an- 
other group of those members or followers of 
an international conspiracy dedicated to the 
overthrow of the American form of govern- 
ment and our way of life, 

We are grateful to the National Review 
and its issue of March 24 for calling the 
recording “Little Boxes“ to the attention of 
the American people and hope that all sales 
of this record, written by a known Commu- 
nist, will cease at once. In that Mrs. Malvina 
Reynolds was also identified by a committee 
of the State of California as a Communist, it 
will be very interesting to see what informa- 
tion the former FBI counterspy, Mr. Karl 
Prussion, might have on the matter when 
he appears in Charleston at the Memminger 
Auditorium at 8 o'clock on the night of the 
16th of this month under the auspices of 
Charleston Post 10 of the American Legion. 


James K. Polk’s Successful Presidency 


Expanded the Growth and Greatness 
of America—Part ! X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
strongest and most successful Presidents 
was James Knox Polk, of Tennessee, who 
history for a time has underrated as one 
of our most successful Chief Executives. 
Now, some 120 years later, President 
Polk and his successful presidency is re- 
ceiving much deserved recognition. 

The qualities which made this Tennes- 
Sean a great national leader, and the 
achievements which made his adminis- 
tration a notable contribution to the de- 
velopment and expansion of our country, 
are effectively related in a two-part arti- 
cle which was published in the Sunday 
magazine of the Nashville Tennessean on 
March 22 and March 29. 


This article is the work of Louise Davis, 
a perceptive student of American history 
and a writer of distinction, In her ac- 
count of our 11th President, 1845-49, she 
has produced an authentic and colorful 
reconstruction of a significant and dra- 
matic period of the American past. This 
is a stirring story that is of particular 
interest to Members of Congress and 
historians. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include these articles in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. They will be 
reprinted in two installments, Part I 
follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Mar. 22, 
1964] 
James Knox POLK: THe PRESIDENT We Have 
-FORGOTTEN 
(By Louise Davis) 

Odd, they said, the way Sam Polk’s boy, 
Jim, perked up after that horrible ordeal in 
Kentucky. 

Surgery was new then, and nobody would 
undergo it except as a last resort. But 
sickly James Knox Polk, 17 years old and 
doubled up in pain mych of the time, had 
ridden horseback the 230 miles from his 
father's Maury County farm to Danville, Ky., 
to see the famous surgeon, Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell. 

That was in 1812, and there was no anes- 
thetic then. They strapped the thin, under- 
sized boy to a wooden table, gave him brandy, 
made the incision and removed the gallstone. 

It was like a new life to Jim when he re- 
covered from surgery and, months later, 
headed home on horseback. ‘ 

He would make that life count, the Pres- 
byterian-born boy resolved, He would make 
up for his small size and weak body by doing 
something really impressive. 

But not even then did he dream of the 
White House. And 22 years later, when he 
become the youngest President until that 
time, he had no illusions about his greatness. 
His diary makes that clear. 

He was so hounded by bickering and vi- 
cious opposition through years as Speaker 
of the House in Washington, as Governor of 
Tennessee, as President of the United States 
that, when his term was up, he wanted noth- 
ing so much as to come home to Nashville 
and forget about it. 

At is turned out, he died 3 months after 
he got home and practically everybody did 
forget about him for more than a century. 

But now the Polk boom is on again. 

In this presidential year, 120 years after 
Polk was elected, he has come into his own. 

Some scholars call him the “most success- 
ful” of all Presidents—if you judge by what 
he accomplished in office. Some call him 
the “most neglected.” i 

Polk ranks among the 10 top Presidents in 
every list drawn up by historians in the last 
10 years. 

Only five—Lincoln, Washington, F. D. 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Jefferson—were rank- 
ed “great” in a poll of 75 distinguished his- 
torlans in 1954. 

But the six men in the next group, the 
“near great,” included two Tennesseans: An- 
drew Jackson at the top of the Ust and 
James K. Polk close behind. 

Among his claims to fame: He, more than 
any other man, was responsible for pushing 
our Nation's borders to the Pacifico Ocean. 
And he was one of the earliest champions of 
the “little man.” 

But at the time Jim Polk returned from 
the operation in Kentucky, he had no idea 
What he wanted to do. 

He had been too tll to attend school regu- 
larly, and it was apparent to his father and 
Grandfather, Ezckicl Polk, that he would 
never be strong enough to manage the vast 
land holdings they had amassed since they 
arrived from North Carolina 6 years before. 

Sam Polk got the boy a job in a store in 
Columbia, with a view to setting him up in a 
Mercantile business. 

Jim Polk hated it. 

He wanted to learn some profession, and 
his futher sent him to the little academy at 
Zion Church in the nearby Frierson com- 
munity. 

That was in 1813, when Jim Polk was 18. 
He outstripped everybody else in school, and 
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the next year his father sent him to a more 
advanced school in Murfreesboro. 

His fine gray eyes" were glued to books 80 
constantly that his health suffered, but in 
2 years he was graduated as “much the most 
promising young man in the school.” 

That was in 1815, and the 20-year-old 
youth was determined to enter the University 
of North Carolina. He passed the examina- 
tions in Latin, Greek, and English, and was 
admitted to the sophomore class. 

There he found himself. 

He never doubted what he wanted to do— 
and that was to go into politics—after he dis- 
covered his oratorical ability in university 
debating societies. He was not dramatic or 
particularly appealing. His voice was noth- 
ing special, But he dug hard for the facts 
and lined them up in invincible order, When 
he faced an audience, he was confident, self- 
assured. 

Jim Polk finished the university at the top 
of his class in May 1818, but he had studied so 
hard he was in a state of collapse, too ill to 
travel. Not until the following October could 
he make the trip home to Columbia. 

His father and mother, with their nine 
other children, had moved into town, in a 
fine brick home on the best street In Colum- 
bia. But Jim didn't tarry there long. He 
went to Nashville to study with Felix Grundy, 
leading lawyer and political power in the 
State. 

Entirely by chance, he got his foot in 
politics. On a hot summer day in 1819, he 
heard Grundy advise another young lawyer, 
Francis B. Fogg, to apply for the Job as clerk 
of the legislature. 

Fogg said he didn't want the job. Polk 
asked Fogg if he would use his influence to 
help him get the job. Fogg did. 

The same year that Polk was admitted to 
the bar in Columbia (he told his family they 
must call him James from then on), he be- 
gan his precise work as clerk of the legisla- 
ture meeting in Murfreesboro, then the capi- 
tal. 


He earned his $6 a day by his “careful, 
businesslike habits." There was no ques- 
tion about his being reelected without op- 
position for the next session and two special 
sessions. , 

Between sessions, Polk built a strong law 
practice in Columbia. But his driving in- 
terest was in the maneuvers in the legisla- 
ture, in every shrewd move. 

“Everything here is done by management,” 
one new member observed. “Intrigue and 
bargaining are at the bottom of everything.” 

Polk was watching the slow turn in na- 
tional politics too—away from the bankers 
whom poor men were blaming for the finan- 
cial crisis of 1819, and toward the political 
revolution that would sweep Andrew Jackson 
into the White House 9 years later. 

In 1822, when Polk was about to marry and 
thought it time he run for the State legisla- 
ture, he was already turning against his own 
family background of wealth and vast land 
holdings to fight for the little man's rights. 

His opponent was an experienced and pop- 
ular member of the legislature. Polk rode 
up and down the creeks of Maury County to 
explain his views. When the legislature met 
in Murfreesboro in 1823, he took his place in 
his first clected office. (A fellow legislator: 
David Crockett.) 

Banking laws were the big issue, and party 
lines were being chiseled out by the stand a 
man took. Polk, then as later, was for get- 
ting banks out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

He fought the stifling tax laws and the 
evils of land speculation and caught the eye 
of the State's leaders, including his lifelong 
hero, Andrew Jackson. 

Polk made a point of never allying himself 
too closely with anyone, But he saw things 
as Jackson saw them, and when there was 
talk of Jackson’s running for the Presidency, 
Polk offered his full support. 
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Polk was urged to run for Congress, and he 
took on four strong opponents, He “lived on 
his horse” for 6 months of intensive cam- 
paigning, and won easily. 

He had married Sarah Childress, daughter 
of a wealthy Murfreesboro merchant and 
landowner, on New Year's Day, 1824, and 
Sarah, who loved beautiful clothes, sprightly 
conversation, and the excitement of politics, 
was eager to join the heady Washington 
crowd. 

But she stayed home in Columbia, in their 
cottage across the street from Polk's parents 
during his first session, and Polk lived in a 
boardinghouse with other Tennessee Con- 
gressmen in Washington. 

The next session, Sarah went along, and 
they drove their own carriage and took two 
servants. On the way, at Nashville, they 
picked up Sam Houston, who was also in 
Congress then. 

In Washington, David Crockett, the raw- 
boned bear killer, was again a fellow legis- 
lator. Tennessee, in fact, was producing an 
amazing surge of frontier vigor on the na- 
tional scene. 

Polk became President Jackson's right- 
hand man in Congress. He refused to have 
anything to do with the gossip when one 
of Jackson's Cabinet members, John H. 
Eaton, married a Washington tavernkeep- 
er's daughter, Peggy O'Neale. Other Cabinet 
members and congressional wives snubbed 
the lively Peggy, and brought on a split in 
the Government. But when Sarah Polk 
joined in the snubbing, her husband left her 
at home in Columbia one session to think 
matters over. 

Polk was in Congress in 1832 when his old 
friend Sam Houston breezed into Washing- 
ton, fresh out of drunken exile among the 
Indians, Houston caned a Congressman 
who had made false statements about him, 
and the Congressman had Houston “tried” 
before the House. 

Polk was among the Tennessee Congress- 
men who rallied to Houston’s ald and gath- 
ered in his hotel room the night before the 
verdict to drink to a happy outcome, 

Throughout his 14 years in Congress 
4 of them as Speaker—Polk pressed bis 
fight for low taxes, no tariff, and cheap land. 
He worked doggedly to cut down the in- 
equities that New Englanders had set up to 
make their part of the country richer and 
the South poorer. 

Sometimes when the ailing Polk came 
home to campaign between terms, he found 
himself a hero, worn out by the massive 
wining and dining. Sometimes he found the 
opposition so firmly entrenched that he had 
to fight for every vote and take to his bed 
at the end of the campaign. 

When Polk became Speaker of the House 
in 1835, a bitter clique was lined up against 
him. They regularly announced in Wash- 
ington hotels how they would harass him 
the next day as he presided, and crowds were 
inyited to come watch the show. 

President Jackson warned Polk that his 
life was in danger, The opposition was try- 
ing to provoke him into a duel. 

But Polk refused to be baited. Cool, 
courteous, a skilled parliamentarian who 
steered the House through dizzying traps set 
for him, Speaker Polk won the respect of his 
stubbornest opposition. 

New Englanders, “shaking with wrath” 
over proposed changes in tariff laws, decided 
to get even with Southern States by making 
an issue of slavery, Throughout a 3-month 
fight in 1836, the New Englanders sought to 
drive a wedge between northerner and south- 
erner, between liberal southerner and con- 
servative southerner, and Polk tried to hold 
a scrupulously fair line as he presided over 
the wild debates, 

President Jackson left office after two 
terms. Polk was as valuable to President 
Van Buren as he had been to Jackson, and 
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Van Buren, as President, later visited the 
Polks in Columbia. 

Sarah and Speaker Polk entertained royal- 
ty in their fashionable Washington home 
and splurged on a fine new coach that had 
venetian blinds at the windows and cham- 
pagne-colored upholstery. And Polk became 
serious contender for the Vice Presidency 
in 1836. 

But a financial crash had almost wrecked 
Jackson's party in Tennessee, and Polk was 
called home to run for Governor and help 
build up the party. 

His victory in Tennessee against tremen- 
dous obstacles was a matter of national sig- 
nificance, and political leaders began to look 
on him as a man who could do the impos- 
sible, 

But national leaders of the Whigs, the op- 
position party, concentrated their efforts on 
undermining Polk's administration as Gov- 
ernor, and he lost his next two races for the 
Governorehip. 

“Lean Jimmy” Jones, the east Tennessean 
who opposed Polk both times, could amble 
across the platform with a snicker and stroke 
a coonskin cap just so, and have the back- 
woods voters roaring with laughter, before 
he opened his mouth. His jibes at the dead- 
ly earnest Polk were killing, and “Lean 
Jimmy” won both races handidly. 

Polk’s family troubles had dogged him 
almost as incessantly as his political ene- 
mies and his stomach ache. His father had 
died soon after Polk went to Congress, and 
Polk, with no children of his own, had tried 
to help his widowed mother guide the young- 
er brothers and sisters. 

One brother had died an alcoholic, and 
two others died the same year. His four sis- 
ters were married, but one of them was 80 
obstreperous that she kept the family in a 
turmoil. The Polks were often embroiled in 
litigation over division of their vast estates. 

Polk had taken special interest in the edu- 
cation of his two youngest brothers at the 
University of North Carolina. One of them, 
Polk's favorite, died of tuberculosis soon 
after graduation. The only remaining broth- 
er exchanged shots with another man dur- 
ing a quarrel, killed him, and served a term 
in jail. 

When Polk lost two tries for the Governor- 
ship, his gleeful opponents said it was all 
over for him. There was just so much a 
sick man could stand. 

But it wasn’t all over. 
shot. 


Not by a long 


Tribute to Project Prayer and Tribute to 
Clarence Manion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to invite the attention of 
Senators to two recent columns written 
by one of the best and soundest writers 
in America, Mr. George Todt, of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner. Mr. Todt is 
a great patriot and a stanch friend of 
freedom. He has won numerous awards 
for his writings, particularly by the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa. 

In one of these columns, Mr. Todt pays 
tribute to Project Prayer, an organiza- 
tion which is seeking to launch a cam- 
paign to overturn the Supreme Court 
decisions against prayers and Bible 
reading in our schools. In the other, 
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Mr. Todt gives appropriate recognition 
to another great American patriot, Dean 
Clarence Manion, who produces the 
Manion Forum Broadcast and was for- 
merly dean of the Notre Dame School of 
Law. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these columns, dated April 7 and April 6, 
1964, respectively, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RALLY FOR PRAYER 
(By George Todt) 

"I want you to know how deeply I feel on 
this issue of trying to make America an 
atheist nation. It is my conviction that 
the Socialist-Communist conspiracy is push- 
ing this program forward. There is a need 
for vigorous, organized opposition.”—-Mor- 
mon Apostle Ezra Taft Benson, letter, 
February 28, 1964. 

A tremendous, star-studded rally in behalf 
of “Project Prayer“ will be held in the Shrine 
Auditorium in Los Angeles this coming Sat- 
urday, commencing at 8 pm., and it merits 
our support. Admission is free. 

The event had originally been billed for 
showing at the Sports Arena last February 
23, but necessary financial backing was 
mysteriously withdrawn at the 11th hour. 
So the rally was temporarily postponed. 

But now the funds have been advanced 
and the contracts let—which I have seen— 
so there will be a “really big show“ 4 days 
hence. 

Some of Hollywood's biggest names will be 
on hand to entertain. 


BEAUTY PLUS 


National cochairman of “Project Prayer” 
and official rally hostess will be lovely 
Rhonda Fleming, whose beauty is exceeded 
only by her devotion to spiritual qualities 
and American patriotism. 

California chairman and rally host will be 
Peter J. Pitchess, sheriff of Los Angeles 
County and former FBI agent. 

This quiet, self-effacing gentleman is not 
only one of the greatest law enforcement 
officers in the Nation today—but solid as the 
Rock of Gibraltar in his steadfast, inspira- 
tional faith in our Creator, almighty God. 

Some outstanding Holl stars will 
moderate and steer the flow of thinking 
for this documentary program. Among 
them are scheduled: Johnnie Grant, Lloyd 
Nolan, Robert Taylor, Robert Stack, Leon 
Ames, Gene Raymond, and Gloria Swanson, 

WHERE TO CALL 


Those desiring additional information may 
call the Project Prayer office, 1717 North Vine 
Street, Los Angeles 28; telephone HO 6-4766. 
Director is a wounded naval World War II 
veteran, Sam Caynar. Inquiries are wel- 
comed. 


Over three-fourths of the required 218 Con- 
gressmen needed to sign necessary discharge 
petition No. 3 on Capitol Hill in Washington, 
D. C., have already done so. This would take 
the Becker prayer amendment out of the Ju- 
diclary Committee freezeup, where it has 
lain idly in a contrived state of suspended 
animation for many months. 

Its chairman, Representative EMANUEL 
CeLLER, Democrat, of New York, is a man 
who knows how to scream to high heaven if a 
civil rights bill gets hung up in this manner 
during the committee proceedings by his 
southern opposition. But he has done ex- 
actly the same thing to the stalled adher- 
ents of Project Prayer and the Becker prayer 
amendment. 

WHOSE RIGHTS? 

As is so often the case throughout his- 
tory—and human nature—many bleats of 
self-righteousness merely depend upon whose 
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ox is getting gored. Actually, what Is intoler- 
ance anyway? 

I wonder if anyone has ever had the temer- 
ity to point out to CELLER that just as many 
millions of American citizens—perhaps even 
more—are as interested in their unalienable 
religious rights as others are in so-called civil 
rights? 

If the gentleman from New York expects 
generous treatment from others with regard 
to the controversial issue he is so interested 
in himself—he should be generous likewise 
to those who like the Becker prayer amend- 
ment. 

Let's be motivated by a spirit of consider- 
ation and fair play here. 


A Lover or FREEDOM 
(By George Todt) 

“Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row; for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of Itself. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.”—Matthew 6: 34. 

One of the most dedicated and hardest 
hitting American patriots I have ever met is 
Dean Clarence Manion, formerly of Notre 
Dame University, who now practices law in 
South Bend, Ind. 

He is a marvelous speaker, full of fight, 
and will be on hand tomorrow for another 
in a long series of annual lectures at the 
Freedom Club of Los Angeles starting at 
7:30 p.m, 

The address will be in the sanctuary of 
the First Congregational Church, 555 South 
Hoover Street, Los Angeles (Dunkirk 5-1351). 
Those desiring seats should arrive early to 
insure them. 

Dean Manion was one of the first guests 
I had on my Hollywood NBO television edi- 
torial show 10 years ago. We have been good 
friends ever since. 


WHO IS HE? 


Who is Dean Manion, anyway? Actually, 
his is one of the keenest legal minds in the 
Nation and is recognized as an international 
authority on constitutional law. This liber- 
tarian has an unquenchable love of freedom. 

From 1941 to 1952 he was dean of the 
college of law at the University of Notre 
Dame in South Bend. He is now a member 
of the eminent law firm of Doran, Manion, 
Boynton & Kamm there. 

His remarkable courage, wisdom, vision 
and moral strength has helped produce some 
fine brochures and well-qualified works on 
Americanism. The one I liked best of all was 
his book, “The Key to Peace.” 

LEGION SUPPORT 


The American Legion must have felt much 
the same way about this little gem that I 
did—because the Legion adopted it for dis- 
tribution to high schools throughout the 
Nation in its Americanization program. 

As a result of his exemplary writings, Dean 
Manion was awarded four George Washing- 
ton Honor Medals from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge. 

He is in much demand on the lecture plat- 
form, being particularly well known for his 
radio “Manion Forum of the Air.“ He per- 
mits citizens who think as conservatives to 
come aboard—quite remarkable nowadays. 

It was George Washington who once ex- 
claimed: Government, like fire, is a dan- 
gerous servant and a fearful master.” 

CONTROL THE KEY 

Dean Manion has amplified Washington's 
remark thusly: 

“Government is exactly like fire, useful, 
necessary, but at the same time the most 
dangerous instrumentality on earth. Unless 
you keep government as you keep fire—under 
control, checked and balanced, separated, 
divided, tied down—government will destroy 
vou.“ 

Like most sensible public-spirited citizens 
today, we all believe in the right amount 
of limited self-government by the legal rep- 
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resentatives of the American people. But 
we want nothing smacking of alien Marxist 
dictatorship. 

Totalitarianism from any direction is rep- 
rehensible to right-thinking patriotic Amer- 
icans of both major political parties in our 
libertarian Republic. 

We want no storm troopers, commissars 
or weird, far-out “intellectuals” who hand- 
somely describe themselves as an “elite” to 
guide our destiny in the future. Let’s stand 
on our own feet. Why not? 


The Menominee Indians Need Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette carried a very worth- 
while and informative editorial concern- 
ing the situation in Menominee County, 

is. 


Three years ago this month, Federal 
Supervision was terminated over the Me- 
Nominee Indian Reservation in Wiscon- 
sin. This termination took effect by the 
Publication in the Federal Register of 
Secretary of the Interior Udall's Termi- 
nation Order in April 1961. The House 
Appropriations Committee recently di- 
rected the Department of the Interior 
to make a complete and thorough study 
of the status of the Menominee termina- 
tion. There are grave problems facing 
the Menominee Indian people in Wiscon- 
sin, and I would suggest that the John- 
son administration begin its first offen- 
Sive attack in the war on poverty in Me- 
nominee County, Wis. Thus far, I have 
been unable to interest the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, or any 
other Federal agency in the problems of 
these people. The editorial which ap- 
peared in the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
Sunday supports the position I have been 


The editorial follows: 

Tue MENOMINZES NEED HELP 

It is good news, although long neye 
that the Menominee Indian Commission 

the serious situation in 3 
mee County and is preparing to do what 
it can about it. 

Assemblyman Theodore Abrahamson, of 
Tigerton, who represents Shawano and Me- 
nominee Counties in the legislature, told 
the commission that the timetable for the 
reappraisal of petitions affecting the Menom- 
mees should be advanced. The law au- 
thorizes a review in 1965. Abrahamson 
pointed out that the present economic dif- 
ficulties of the county cannot wait that 
long. The commission appeared to accept 
Abrahamson's estimate of the situation. 
There can be no doubt about the grave need 
for assistance but there must be serious 
doubt that this burden should ever have 
been unloaded onto the State by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

If the Federal Government is looking for 
an opportunity to fight poverty it should 
give serious thought to Menominee County. 
The Menominees were and should still be 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is doubtful whether the State of 
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Wisconsin can eyer make a success of this 
special county. 

Quite obviously the intention of the Fed- 
eral termination act was to put the Meno- 
minee people on the same basis as the other 
people in Wisconsin. To do that they must 
have complete freedom but they have never 
been granted any such status. When the 
Federal Government withdrew, the State gov- 
ernment stepped in and the result has been 
a special county with special laws and with 
continuing restrictions upon the Menomi- 
nees’ activities. 

Because of an awareness of the unfortunate 
results of previous granting of freedom to 
Indian tribes the government of Wisconsin 
was not willing to permit the Menominees 
full freedom, It was feared that the valuable 
timber property would be disbursed to clever 
dealers ready to take advantage of the lack 
of business ability among the Menominees. 
The State viewed the former reservation as 
a beauty spot to be preserved. The result 
has been a virtual continuation of the reser- 
vation with the responsibility for its main- 
tenance transferred from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the State government. 

It is hard to disagree with the position the 
State government has taken, Few people 
believe that the Menominee Tribe suddenly 
granted full freedom and responsibility for 
their own affairs would be able to maintain 
their position as landowners and timber op- 
erators. But if they cannot be trusted to 
manage their own affairs they should then 
by all rules continue to be the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

Ralph Donahue, a Madison engineer, who 
is familiar with the Menominee situation 
with the Government, appeared to have the 
most practical suggestion at the recent 
meeting of the State Menominee Indian 
Commission. Donahue said that the Na- 
tional Government in its war on poverty pro- 
gram, should reestablish a Federal hospital, 
take over the cost of the public school sys- 
tem, build a sanitary system, undertake vo- 
cational education of Menominee youth, re- 
build streets and other community facilities, 
take over ability for medical and hospital 
care, and underwrite the value of the 
Menominee hold. 

The Federal Government through its pro- 
gram to end poverty has the means to aid 
people in distress areas. The program in 
general calls for getting people off the re- 
lief rolls by teaching them new skills which 
will enable them to find jobs and maintain 
themselves, This is exactly what the Me- 
nominee people need. They need skills that 
will enable them to take jobs or advance to 
better jobs in their own lumbering industry 
or elsewhere, It is quite obvious now that 
such a job training program should have been 
undertaken by the Federal Government long 
before the termination act was adopted. The 
unfortunate experience of the Menominees 
since termination indicates clearly that the 
Federal Government will still need to go back 
and pick up this neglected program. 
Further it will need to do a great many 
other things for the Menominees until the 
effects of the training program and the em- 
ployment program begin to have some effect. 


Food Stamps and the Cotton-Wheat Bill 
SPEECH 
oF 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 
IN THE aa pee 8 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just experienced the annual cliches 
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bearing on a solution of the agricultural 
programs. 

Once again, surpluses are to be re- 
duced, the farmers’ income increased 
and, by way of legerdemain, consumer 
prices also reduced. Of course, storage 
charges on the huge surpluses are still 
piling up and proponents of the bill would 
be remiss indeed were they not to again 
promise taxpayer relief in that direction. 

Our enormous appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture in the mean- 
time has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and the estimated cost of the 
present cotton program, $753 million a 
year plus $100 million for the wheat pro- 
posal, surely adds no fuel to the Presi- 
dent's economy drive. Consistency in 
that direction would indicate a Presi- 
dential veto of these measures and bears 
out my own opposition to both. 

Incidentally, a constituent writes me 
in connection with the food stamp plan: 

If we are to have another form of currency, 
why not pay off the top echelons of Govern- 
ment, who are seeking big increases, in food 
stamps, 


Reds To Form Youth Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I see, ac- 
cording to the article in the Aurora Bea- 
con-News, that the Communist Party in 
the United States is planning to hold 
a convention in Chicago to establish a 
National Marxist Youth Organization. 
The authority for this is no less than the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. I sug- 
gest, Mr. Speaker, that as we get along 
into consideration of President Johnson's 
war-on-poverty proposals, particularly 
with respect to the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps, Job Corps, or 
what-have-you, that if these programs 
come into being, the administrators be 
particularly on the alert for infiltration 
by these young Reds, who will be bent 
on sowing the seeds of communism in just 
such organizations. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert the article at this point 
in the Recorp. 

Reps To Form Yours PARTY 

WASHINGTON —The Communist Party in 
the United States hopes to hold a founding 
convention in June, probably in Chicago, to 
establish a national Marxist-orlented youth 
organization. 

This was disclosed today by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

“Plans for the group were discussed at 
high-level party conferences in Chicago in 
October and December 1963.“ Hoover said 
in an interview. “The party is 232 
setting up organizing committees in 
parts of the country to plan and 8 
terest in a founding convention.” 

Hoover said the party youth organization 
is viewed by Reds as a “climax” to its inten- 
sive work in the youth field during the last 
several years. 
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“Party leaders have spoken at many col- 
lege campuses,” Hoover said. “They have 
talked to students personally, spread litera- 
ture, tried to present the party as a legit- 
imate political party. In radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts they have tried to present 
a false image of communism as a ‘forward- 
looking’ American program designed to im- 
prove the welfare of our people and promote 
world peace“ 

Hoover said the proposed youth group is 
viewed by Communists as a new weapon of 
assault against the United States“ He said 
it will be a front organization that tries to 
hide its formal links with the Communist 
Party organization behind “the trappings of 
a Marxist-oriented" group. 


Plea for a Law To Control and Regu- 
late Corporations Building Runaway 
Plants in Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution that was proposed 
and adopted by the New York State Leg- 
islative Committee on Political Educa- 
tion of the United Steelworkers of 
America at its meeting in February 1964, 
at Albany, N.Y. 

This resolution, which follows, calls 
upon Congress to enact legislation for 
the control and regulation of corpora- 
tions building runaway plants in foreign 
countries, and has been approved by 
many locals of the United Steelworkers 
of America in my area: 

RESOLUTION CALLING ON CONGRESS To ENACT A 
Law To CONTROL AND REGULATE CORPORA- 
TIONS BUILDING RUNAWAY PLANTS IN FOR- 
EIGN 
Whereas the strength of our economy has 

long depended on the initiative, competence, 
and skill of its work force. Since ours is 
an interdependent society, our country can 
be only as strong as those Americans. work- 
ing on the lowest paid jobs; 

Whereas unemployment Is steadily becom- 
ing worse, due to many factors. Since 1956, 
there are 200,000 fewer men in the steel 
industry and the auto industry has abol- 
ished another 168,000 jobs; 

Whereas the Department of Labor sets its 
own estimate of 4,000 jobs being eliminated 
every week but admits, that nobody really 
knows, yet competent industrialists state 
that a more correct figure would be 40,000 
men per week being disemployed; 

Whereas many industries including the 
steel industry have built and are building 
modern new plants in many foreign coun- 
tries, on money and profits accrued in our 
great country; 

Whereas it is possible and even probable, 
that companies plan to produce in foreign 
countries for export to the United States. 
In a matter of several years, these foreign 
plants could be gnawing at our very ex- 
istence; 

Therefore in view of the record profits that 
almost all huge corporations are earning, 
with less manpower, and worse yet, allow- 
ing productive plants to remain idle in 
America: Be it 

Resolved, That some form of legislation be 
enacted to protect our own vital productive 
capacities, and also to prove to big business 
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that democracy cannot afford to sacrifice 
even a small group in its population, to serve 
the avarice and greed of many huge cor- 
porations; and be it further 

Resolved, That corporations who are using 
foreign countries to further their own selfish 
interests should be made responsive to the 
general public interest of the United States, 
and we urge the enactment of a law pro- 
hibiting these irresponsible huge corpora- 
tions from taking advantage of present loop- 
holes in the tax laws, by applying tax reduc- 
tions to their foreign operations in runaway 
plants. 


Lesson of Wisconsin Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
Linclude an editorial by David Lawrence, 
entitled “Lesson of Wisconsin Primary.” 

Tome, Mr. Speaker, it is time to reflect 
in a sober fashion on just what would 
happen to the citizens of this Republic 
if the so-called civil rights bill as it 
passed the House were to be enacted into 
law. As Mr. Lawrence states so well, 
American people resent intrusion into 
their private lives and their freedom to 
choose their associates. 

The editorial follows: 

LESSON OF WISCONSIN PRIMARY—SEGMENT OF 

PEOPLE RESENT INTRUSIONS INTO PRIVATE 

Lives, FREEDOM or CHOICE 


[By David Lawrence] 


Maybe what has just happened in the 
Wisconsin primary will give Congress pause, 
It may teach a lesson often forgotten—that 
a substantial segment of the American 
people resent intrusion into their private 
lives and their freedom to choose their asso- 
ciates, black or white or brown or yellow, on 
the basis of their own judgment and their 
own likes or dislikes. 

For if resentment already evidenced across 
the Northern States—not merely in the 
South—is beginning to be expressed in the 
form of votes at the polls, then a crisis of 
major proportions may come again to Amer- 
ica. 

The last crisis of this kind—governmental 
coercion in an attempt to achieve prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors— 
ended in a debacle. It was largely the fault 
of the prohibitionists, who could not see that 
their methods were wrong. 

Today, the cause of civil rights, which in 
many respects is a just cause, is headed for 
another debacle, largely because its propo- 
nents have chosen the wrong methods to 
win public support. 

It is easy enough to say that in Wisconsin 
mostly Republicans give a symbolic vote for 
the arguments of Governor Wallace of Ala- 
bama. But there were unquestionably Dem- 
ocrats who felt the same way. The expec- 
tation at first had been that the Alabama 
Governor would get only 5 percent of the 
vote. He finally received 25 percent of all 
votes cast. Indeed, in the Democratic pri- 
mary itself he got 34 percent. 

The significant development is that, in a 
State as far from the south as Wisconsin— 
known for its progressive thinking—an elec- 
tion was actually conducted in which civil 
rights was an issue, and 25 percent of the 
voters registered their protest against it. 

On the same day, moreover, that the Wis- 
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consin primary was being held, a tragedy 
occurred in Cleveland, Ohio, where an im- 
passioned minister was killed as he dramat- 
ically threw himself behind a bulldozer. In 
that city, the mayor has been trying to halt 
the violent demonstration in a school-segre- 
gation crisis. The trespassers on public 
school property were trying to get the city to 
abandon the construction of certain schools. 
This extreme method of demonstration 
touched off sporadic violence and at least 15 
persons were injured and 26 arrested on 
charges of disorderly conduct or resisting 
arrest. 

The responsibility for these tragic happen- 
ings rests on some of the leaders in the 
civil rights movement particularly on hose 
leaders who misconstrued demonstrations 
like the famous March on Washington“ as 
seeming to give the etamp of approval to 
demonstrations of all kinds. 

Today, many of the northern cities, includ- 
ing New York and Chicago, are conscientious- 
ly striving to handle the difficult problem 
of racial integration. But they find them- 
selves not occupied merely with what the 
Constitution and the law require—namely, 
that there shall be no racial discrimination 
in citizenship rights. They are instead being 
stampeded to correct racial imbalance by 
methods which introduce a counter-dis- 
crimination—as, for instance, against those 
white citizens whose children are being pre- 
vented from going to their own neighborhood 
schools. This is one of the demands of civil 
rights leaders in their boycotts and other 
demonstrations. 

Also, the newspapers in Cleveland report 
that a local rifle club is being formed to pro- 
tect the civil rights demonstrators. There are 
said to be about 16 such rifle clubs in the 
country, and their avowed object is to in- 
tervene wherever “police guarantees” are 
deemed inadequate. 


How can public sentiment express itself 
against encroachments on private rights? 
The citizens of Wieconsin found a way, and 
so did the voters in Kansas City, Mo,, this 
week when they voted on a city ordinance 
which dealt with “public accommodations.” 
The ordinance was designed to enlarge the 
number of places in which discrimination 
would be prohibited, and went beyond the 
provisions of the pending bill in Congress. 
The measure was under vigorous attack by 
tavern owners, and the vote was about 50-50, 
as the ordinance won by a narrow margin. 

All this adds up to civic resentment, the 
first signs of which are beginning to appear 
in different sections of the country. The 
pending “civil rights” bill is only a first 
step in the crusade. The real crisis will come 
when the Federal Government tries to on- 
force the provisions of the proposed law not 
only in “public accommodations” but in the 
handling of employment in various kinds of 
businesses. Demands that racial quotas be- 
come paramount guidelines of employment 
can only provoke deep-seated antagonisms if 
the Government agencies set up their own 
methods of determining efficiency and quali- 
fications for a job in private business in 
America. 


Results of California’s Sixth District Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 
Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. Speaker, the 
results of my annual poll of San Fran- 
cisco’s Sixth Congressional District have 
just been tabu'ated. 


1964, 


Questionnaires were mailed to every 
household containing a registered voter. 
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reduce Fed revenues and 
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Whi. the exact form of the tax bill expected to be approved by the Senate fs uncertain 

it appears likely that the final vote will come on a measure which will 
lower corporate and personal income taxes by more than 
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Perhaps my colleagues will be interested 
in the results: 


In view of 


ices, and 


gion, or 


have heightened interest in in- 


amendment ria std the 


or relationships to 


* 8 8 


Urban Renewal Program in Fresno, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
urban renewal program is much in the 
News these days, and more and more 
will this be true as time for debate on 
the Housing Act of 1964 approaches. 

In my hometown of Fresno, the urban 
renewal program gives every indication 
of being an outstanding success. Time 
and again it has been said that the suc- 
Cessful renewal program is the one that 
has the backing of all facets of commu- 
hity life—the local citizen groups, the 
business groups, such as the local cham- 

of commerce, and the news media, 
Fresno today is proof of this. 
1 are four urban renewal projects 
in Fresno now under contract, involv- 
ing the redevelopment and renewal of 
Some 290 acres of land. The Federal 
Government, through the URA, has al- 
located or reserved over $20 million for 
these projects, two of which are in the 


development phase and two in planning. 
The Federal contribution will be matched 
many times over by the local investment 
in the four areas. 

An $8 million complex has already 
been completed in one of the project 
areas, with more to come in the same 
area, including a mall, a new Federal 
building, a county courthouse, and a 
convention center. 

Fresnans are particularly proud of 
their downtown renewal project, and in 
this connection, I would like to call at- 
tention to the following articles from 
the Fresno Bee of March 7 and March 
10, 1964: 

From the Fresno Bee, Mar. 7, 1964] 
Wess OPENING POINTS To Bic Fresno FUTuRE 
(By H. L. Sisson) 

A Fresno native and his home city drew 
several rounds of praise and applause today 
as the new 22-story Del Webb Towne House 
and Fresno Center was opened. 

In ribbon-cutting ceremonies at the Tu- 
lare Street entrance to the sunken plaza a 
glowing picture of Fresno's future was 
painted by Lt. Gov. Glenn M. Anderson, 
Federal Commissioner of Urban Renewal 
William L. Slayton, Mayor Wallace Hender- 
son, and Edgardo Contini, a senior partner in 
Victor Gruen & Associates, the firm de- 
signing the Fulton Street Mall. 

Webb, a native Fresnan and corporate 
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owner of many major developments, was 
assisted In the ribbon cutting by Anderson 
and Mayor Henderson. 

THIRTY-UNIT PARADE 


The ceremonies followed a parade with 30 
units through the downtown area to the 
front of the bullding. 

While Webb and his 88 million project 
were in the spotlight, the Impact upon the 
total community and its future were not 
overlooked. 

Webb emphasized during a press confer- 
ence that the corporation’s selection of 
Fresno for the venture was based upon ex- 
tensive research which indicated a healthy 
future. He noted that the facility already 
has bookings for activities through 1966, 

“Fresno has a need,” he said. 

Later he said the corporation will also 
keep its eye on Fresno for future project 
opportunities. 

“Tf there is an opportunity we will be 
here bullding it,“ Webb said. 

POINTS TO GROWTH 


Anderson pointed to statewide growth and 
urban renewal programs in “anticipation of 
our growth from our current population of 
17% million to 30 million persons“ by 1980. 
He cited Fresno's interest in development 
and urban renewal as a statewide example, 

Contini termed Fresno's interest in growth 
such as Webb's project and urban renewal 
as unique. 

Fresno has always viewed urban renewal 
as à catalytic function and has had the real 
spirit from the start. It has expanded its 
program with the support of government and 
business, all based upon * * * the problem 
of revitalizing the central area. What is 
more important, it is not just a paper plan. 
It works.” 

FUTURE IMPACT 


Mayor Henderson covered the future im- 
pact of the Webb project with 225 employees, 
new conventions coming in, and the 
ration offices here. He also cited the future 
impact of the Fulton Street Mall and the 
Fresno convention center. 

“I would estimate that $200 million in new 
money will be spent in Fresno in the next 
5 years,” Henderson sald. 

The mayor also briefly reviewed the vari- 
ous urban renewal projects under way and 
emphasized that future projects are being 
considered. 

“But right now,” 
hands full.” 

In a speech to members of the Fresno 
County and City Chamber of Commerce at 
noon today, Slayton called Fresno “an ex- 
cellent model of renewal.” 

Fresno, he sald, “indeed has put its money 
where its mouth is” in implementing the 
pape plan to revitalize the downtown dis- 

ct. 


he said, “we have our 


PLUNGED INTO ACTION 

“Planning has been plunged into the ac- 
tion field.” Slayton sald. “We now have a 
vehicle, urban renewal, to carry out the 
plans that heretofore were but hopes and 
drenms. And since the action vehicle is at 
hand, we have to put up or shut up. 

We can no longer just talk in pious terms 
of the city and what we want it to be. We 
must decide specifically what is to be done 
this year, and next year, and the year after, 
to make sure our cities are rebuilt as we 
want them to be. 

“There is an old saying, and a true one; 
money talks, in short, we have to put our 
money where our mouth is, 

“When I was apprised the other day of 
the generous financial contributions that 
Presno businessmen had made through your 
Downtown Association and mall Beata laser’ 
district, I realized that Fresno, indeed, has 
put its money where its mouth is.” 

Slayton Fresno to continue pressing 
its downtown redevelopment program. 
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GOOD DESIGN 


“You have a good design here in the Fresno 
plan. Make sure that you follow it, that 
you do not allow yourselves to be detoured 
by the siren songs of quick profit or ephem- 
eral savings. 

“What you are building here in the cen- 
tral business district is going to last a long, 
long time, Let us make sure that our chil- 
dren and our children’s children will be able 
to enjoy the fruits of our investment in 
dollars, energy, ingenuity and effort.” 

Slayton called the Fresno plan “exciting” 

and “one of the most ambitious, Imaginative 
plans for central business district develop- 
ment that I have yet seen,“ and a tribute 
to business leaders, government and citizens 
who have supported it. : 
In a press conference this morning, Slay- 
ton said Fresno's mall treatment of the 
downtown district “is a first” in urban re- 
newal nationally. 

He predicted the project, which will go 
into construction March 30, “will encour- 
age other cities to do the same thing.” 

Master of ceremonies for the ribbon cut- 
ting was Chamber of Commerce President 
Richard Worrel. Also on the speakers’ plat- 
form were Fresno Assemblyman George N. 
Zenovich, Sloan P. Mc chairman of 
the board of supervisors, Mrs. Webb, and the 
owners of the property on which the new 
Webb building complex is located, Milo E. 
Rowell, Paul R. Bartlett, and Mrs, Elizabeth 
Farrar. 

The building will be open to the public 
for tours tomorrow from noon to 9 p.m. 


[Prom the Fresno Bee, Mar. 10, 1964] 
Roan Back LIES OPEN FOR DOWNTOWN FRESNO 


Fresno’s downtown plan is no longer a 
Paper plan and the voices of the cynics are 
getting fainter. 

The physical evidence abounds. Even the 
complacent pigeons are fluttering uneasily 
in the architectural furbelows and ginger- 
bread at 1920-22 Mariposa Street. The other 
examples along Mariposa of the uniquely 
ugly building style sometimes called car- 
penters’ Gothic are being loaded into trucks 
by the wrecker’s clamshell and 1920-22 is 
waiting its turn. 

Work on the Fulton Street pedestrian mall 
will start in about 3 weeks. 

Soon to come—a new Federal building, 
county courthouse, and convention center. 
And the 22-story Del Webb Center, the first 
high-rise building to be built here in 38 
years, opens as a symbol of the millions of 
dollars of private investment which has been 
and will be generated by the downtown plan 
and its underpinning, the central business 
district redevelopment project. 

All this began as an act of faith by the 
city, the Federal Government and the down- 
town association that the city’s declining 
central core could be resuscitated. 

The catalyst was urban renewal—the will- 
ingness of the public agencies to put an 
estimated $31 million into redevelopment 
(almost $13 million will come back from the 
sale of improved land). 

The private sector has responded and will 
continue to respond and this is not an 
act of faith but a cool, conservative estimate 
of Fresno's future needs. 

In the words of William L. Slayton, the 
Federal Commissioner of Urban Renewal, 
Fresno has “put ite money where its mouth 
is” and has produced “one of the most am- 
bitions, imaginative plans for central busi- 
ness district development that I have yet 
seen.” 

The upward spiral, then, would seem to 
be irreversible. But Slayton had something 
else to say which bears reemphasis. In the 
heady atmosphere which is enveloping the 
downtown project the city should make sure 
it does not bend the plan out of shape in 
response to what Slayton called “the siren 
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songs of quick profit or ephemeral savings.” 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say this 
is a once in a century opportunity. The 
planners and the architects must continue 
to play as important a role as the investors 
and the economic analysts. 


Idaho Statesman Newspaper Opposes 
John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr, HARDING. Mr. Speaker, since 
1961, I have been opposing the ex- 
tremism of the John Birch Society in 
Idaho, My congressional mail has re- 
vealed a great amount of John Birch 
Society activity and an increasing num- 
ber of converts. 

However, my attempts to warn Ida- 
hoans of this extremist group had been 
ridiculed by the editorial and political 
writers of Idaho’s largest paper until 
Wednesday, April 1. 

As late as March 9, the Idaho Evening 
Statesman carried the following re- 
printed editorial insinuating that my 
great concern about the Birch Society 
must be for California or some other 
State as Idaho did not have any John 
Birch activity. 

GOODING LEADER 
[From the Boise (Idaho) Evening Statesman, 
Mar. 9, 1964] 

Congressman RaLpn Harpinc, Democrat, of 
Idaho, is hitting the headlines regularly with 
his attacks on members of the John Birch 
Society. 

In places where there are John Birch So- 
ciety members they are chiefly notable for the 
extreme political philosophies of their mem- 
bers. For this reason there are not many of 
them. Their activities where they do exist 
are limited to telegrams, telephone calls, 
presence of pickets at State capitols, news 
releases. 

In California, for instance, the members of 
the society are very vocal and have had 
influence in certain elections. In this one 
State, at least, the John Birch Soclety con- 
ducts well organized campaigns to influence 
the legislature, with letters, telegrams, pick- 
ets, meetings, news accounts, speakers. 

In contrast here in Idaho we have never 
seen a newspaper story of a meeting, heard 
a local speaker on radio or television, been 
invited to a meeting, etc. 

It is a fact that the great majority of 
Americans are moderate in political philoso- 
phies, either Democrat or Republican. Of 
these a large segment votes independently of 
political party, choosing to aline behind a 
candidate, particularly in the presidential 
elections. 

Have you ever met a member of the John 
Birch Society? Have you ever been con- 
tacted to join the John Birch Society? 

Congressman RALPH HARDING'S great con- 
cern must be for California or some other 
State—not Idaho. 


The paper chose to ignore the fact that 
Robert Welch, Tom Anderson, Reed Ben- 
son, John Rousselot, and Billy James 
Hargis have headlined a list of Birch 
speakers into that section of Idaho in 
which the Idaho Statesman is circulated. 
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I am informed that the so-called Rev- 
erends McIntyre and Schwartz are next 
on the extremists’ circuit into Idaho. 

In addition, we have been subjected 
to the rantings and ravings of Dean Man- 
ion and Dan Smoot via radio and news- 
letter. 

I was, therefore, relieved when on 
Wednesday, April 1, in a reversal of the 
complacency of their earlier reprinted 
editorial, the Idaho Statesman finally 
came out in opposition to the John Birch 
Society with the following editorial 
which I consider outstanding and help- 
ful, even though months late. 

[From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 1, 1964] 
Tue EXTREMISTS SPEAK 


Nothing should giye the Communists more 
happy thoughts these days than to be head- 
lined as the chief promoters of the civil 
rights bill, now before the Senate. 

A spokesman for the Jotin Birch Society in 
Boise Monday night declared that the 
“rights” bill is a “Red tool” and that the act 
heads the Communists’ agenda to promote 
“this strife.” 

Americans might answer to this alarmist 
organization that the U.S. Senate is perfectly 
capable of debating the controversial issues 
of the Civil Rights Act without being alarmed 
that each paragraph or subsection points 
to the rise of communism. If anything in 
the past 2 years has given a lift to the ex- 
treme leftwing in American politics it prob- 
ably has been the John Birchers. If any or- 
ganization is bent upon creating civil strife, 
suspicion in the minds of citizens, turmoil 
in the legislative halls, the John Birchers 
could be the major promoters—but they have 
minimized thelr influence by preoccupation 
with extremism. From them, the Commu- 
nists should take lessons. 

The Civil Rights Act may be good or may 
be bad, But that is what the taxpayers pay 
their legislators in Washington, D.C. to fig- 
ure out. Whether the minority ts going to 
rule the majority by passage of the Civil 
Rights Act is not foreseen. But that the 
public is expected to renounce the act be- 
cause it Is alleged as a tool of the Reds is 
a ridiculous request of the John Birchers. 

The rights bill concerns mainly the de- 
sires of a group of Negro leaders. Even 
though the bill is passed there is no cer- 
tainty that all will be well. Court testa are 
in the offing. Public acceptance of some 
of the bill's proposals is doubtful. There 
can be strife. 

But, nevertheless, this is a Republic and 
Congress is charged with the issuance of 
laws through a representative legislative 
process. And whether we like civil rights, 
Congress, the Supreme Court or not, the 
American public is not going to cower be- 
fore the idiotic assumptions of the Birch 
society. i 

The avowed purpose of any group to fight 
communism within the United States is 
laudable, but only when the fight waged is 
honest and judiciously waged. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is the respon- 
sible, trained in this country to so 
wage the fight—not the John Birch Society, 
which ‘sees a Communist under “every bed” 
of political activity in our realm, which 
splits religious groups, which divideds 
citizens—those who agree with Bircliism 
and those who do not, with the later tabbed 
as "pinko" or Red.“ 

Idahoans have a past of being fiercely in- 
dependent and honest in their political 
thinking. The pioneers who built this State 
in the last century spoke bluntly and can- 
didly. But can state historians look into 
the past annals and find a group of solid, 
respected citizens so captivated by such an 
organization as the John Birch group? 

The founder of the John Birch Society 
gained prominence when he accused former 
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President Eisenhower of being a “dedicated, 
Conscious agent of the Communist conspir- 
acy" and “the chances are very strong that 
Milton Eisenhower is actually Dwight El- 
senhower's superior boss within the Com- 
munist Party.” 

The late President Kennedy declared that 
the society was totally alien to both the 
Democratic and Republican parties and 
noted that Mr. Eisenhower had been as vigor- 
Ous in his denunciations of the John Birch 
Society as was he, Mr. Kennedy. 

Vice President Richard Nixon said neither 
Party could afford candidates who sought 
the support of such organizations as the 
Birch Society. 

The United States needs good, strong anti- 
Communists,” Nixon said, “but those who 
Accept or seek support from the John Birch 
Society are not serving America.” 

This is a free country in which all may 
Speak or preach. Let that freedom remain 
Without being subverted by the extremists, 
Whether in the Communist ranks or on the 
Tolls of the Birchers. 


As evidence of the error of the States- 
Man’s complacent attitude suggested in 
their reprinted editorial of March 9 that 
Idaho does not have any John Birch 
activity, one only needs to read the read- 
ers' reaction to their editorial of April 1. 
Following are letters contained in the 
“Letters to the Editor” section of the 
Sunday Statesman of April 5: 

[From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
ARTICLE DECLARED EXTREMELY UNFAIR 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

With all due respect to the press, I feel 
& few comments would be in order concern- 
ing your editorial of April 1, 1964, concerning 
the John Birch Society. 

I have followed this group with great in- 
terest over the last 2 years. My aunt is a 
Very hard worker in this organization in 
California and she has sent a great deal of 
Teading material to me during that time, 
some of which I have agreed with and some 
Of which I have not, 

Anyone who would deny that the Com- 
Munists are involved in the Negro situation 
in this country would be s fool. It would 
Stem to me that the Communists would be 
fools not to get into the civil rights battle. 
They have always supported any legislation 
in this country that would provide more 
Federal control, and I imagine they always 
Will as long as they are allowed to get by 
With it. They would be fools if they didn’t, 
And fools they are not. I have in my pos- 
Session a copy of The People's World” which 
is the west coast Communist newspaper and 
it goes into detail about the civil rights bill. 
They have told us in this that they are 
involved in it and when they themselves tell 
us this, we can hardly deny it. 

I think your article was extremely unfair. 
I have lived in Idaho most of my life and 
have read the Statesman over the years, and 

ve not always agreed with them but never 
have I found them to be unfair until now. 

e article was very much exaggerated and 
Teally when people call the Birchers “hate- 
mongers” it might be wise to clean out their 
Own closets a bit. The Uberals and the 

unists and the Socialists have at- 
tacked our society with more hate than the 
could come up with in a 100 years. This 
article in my opinion was extreme and very 
Slanted and really stretching way out. One 
can make anything look bad if one is a 
pes writer and can work hard enough at 


I am not so concerned about the actual 
unists in this country as I am about 

dur liberals that have been brainwashed into 
Carrying out the Communist Party line. 
These people are honest Americans in most 
Cases, I am sure, but as our Saviour said: 
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“God forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” If everyone would read a book, 
of which there are many, about the Commu- 
nist menace in this country I am sure they 
would realize that the liberals are carrying 
out the wishes of the Communists and they 
don’t even know it. “God forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 
JEANNE DOUGLAS, 
Borsx. 


From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
EDITORIAL BRINGS READER COMPLAINT 


EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

Until Wednesday's Statesman arrived I 
have had little complaint about the States- 
man, but that morning’s editorial, “The 
Extremists Speak,” should be retitled “The 
Extremist Speaks.” 

The news articles of Tuesday stated that 
the statements of the Birch speaker were 
supported by frequent documentation. 
Would it not have been more responsible 
editorial writing to have attacked the docu- 
ment sources as being false, illogical, or un- 
worthy than use statements such as “alarm- 
ist organization,” “ridiculous request,“ 
“idiotic assumptions,” “subverted by extrem- 
ists,"" and several longer ones? 

The editorial used quotes also, but quoted 
the opinions of the people that the Birch- 
ers have challenged to prove that the 
Birchers were guilty or poor judgment. 
This is similar to proving that the States- 
man in a bad newspaper by quoting the 
people that dislike the firm. 

Since the editorial was written on April 1, 
maybe the typesetter forgot to add the last 
line which said, “April Fool.“ 

I for one hope that the Statesman will 
continue to live up to the qualities in the 
word “Statesman” as it has in the past. 

Don E. HAASCH. 

Boise. 


From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 

EDITORIAL DOESN'T QUITE MAKE SENSE 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN : 

Your editorial on "The Extremists Speak“ 
(April 1) didn't make sense after hearing 
the well-documented talk on the civil rights 
bill by the Honorable Mr, John Rousselot. 

Talks which I have heard by refugees from 
enslaved countries, as well as talks given by 
ex-FBI agents on the same subject, corrobo- 
rate what Mr. Rousselot said about the civil 
right's bill's being used as a tool by the Com- 
munist conspiracy to divide and conquer us. 
You referred to the FBI yourself as an au- 
thority, and Mr. Rousselot quoted J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, in the documenta- 
tion which he gave. 

In J. Edgar Hoover's book, Masters of De- 
celt,“ there is a whole chapter written on 
communism and minorities. Here is a quote 
from page 250 by a Negro who had gone to 
Russia to attend the Lenin School: “I found 
that Negroes were special objects of political 
exploitation, The sacrifices and dirty work 
planned for the American Negro Commu- 
nists as spearheads for communizing the 
United States made it obvious that we were 
considered only as pawns in a game where 
others would get the prize.” 

It has always been the traditional right of 
a free people to question the acts of those 
whom they elect to office, for just being elect- 
ed to office doesn’t insure that the mantle of 
righteousness is going to fall upon the occu- 
pant. I hope that what you said In your edi- 
torial does not mean that you want that 
right taken away. 

Contrary to what you said in your editorial 
about the members of the John Birch Society 
looking under beds for Communists, they are 
looking for them in places they have said 
they would infiltrate—the Government, civic 
organizations, minority groups, eto. 

Mary JANE ROOT. 

Borse. 
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[From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
FORTHRIGHTNESS SEEN IN EDITORIAL 

As one who has frequently criticized. the 
Statesman editorial page, I want to congratu- 
late and applaud the forthright editorial in 
your Wednesday, April 1, 1964, morning edi- 
tion. This editorial, entitled “The Extrem- 
ists Speak,” which denounced the John Birch 
Society, certainly deserves the praise of all - 
of your readers. 

Your stand against the emotionalism and 
fanaticism of the Birch Society should be the 
signal for all those who agree that such an 
approach to the problems confronting the 
United States is destructive of our respon- 
sible political party system to join you in 
publicly denouncing the society. 

BYRON J, JOHNSON. 

Borse. 


[From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
Voice or REASON SHOULD Bu CLEAR 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

We can't tell you how good it was to read 
the courageous and welcome editorial in 
Wednesday morning’s paper on the John 
Birch Society. We have been appalled in re- 
cent months to see the increasing effect of 
the radicalism of this movement in the 
community, Nothing could be more timely 
than that the Statesman should be the clear 
voice of reason in labeling this movement 
for what it is, 

Thank you again. 

L. L. AND ALICE DIETER. 

Bolse. 


[From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
OLD-FASHIONED PATRIOTISM LIKED 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

I read that the John Birch Society has 
sent another messenger to Boise—and won- 
ders of wonders—he tells us that the Com- 
munists are going to give our minorities 
their civil liberties. The society has ex- 
plained another issue and made another de- 
cision for us. It now appears that if one 
is to be anti-Communist he should do “all 
within his power“ to defeat the civil rights 
bill. This puts me in a quandary because I 
want every American to have his constitu- 


In fairness to Mr. Rousselot, I will say 
that there are portions of the present bill 
that may exceed the definition of a civil 
right. If this is true, Congress or the courts 
will surely correct them. The society evi- 
dently fears that our legislative and judi- 
cial processes are either unworkable or Com- 
munist controlled. Does this indicate that 
they advocate another form of government? 

It is dificult to legislate morality (to 
subjugate a religious or racial group is im- 
moral in my opinion) but America has wait- 
ed too long in seeing that all her citizens 
obtain their civil rights. 

The John Birch Society seems to have 
brought forth a new breed of “super-pa- 
triots.“ I submit that old-fashioned Amer- 
ican patriotism is quite sufficient. We must 
retain the right of freedom of thought and 
speech. We must defend this right one for 
another. We must gain for all our citizenry 
thelr precious inalienable rights. These and 
the rest of our heritage can be obtained 
and protected through basic democratic 
means. 

“Super-patriotism” and thought control 
ean lead only to another extreme. Let us 
discard labels and fearmongering and com- 
bat communism (and other obscene ideol- 
ogies) not with extremism but with Ameri- 
canism, 


C. W. Mary, Jr. 
Borse. 
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[From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
Locic OF BROHERS Draws CRITICISM 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

Thank you for your editorial, "The Ex- 
tremists Speak,” on April 1. You have done 
a real service in pointing out the idiotic as- 
sumptions of the John Birch Society which 
“sees a Communist under every bed.” Their 
logic on the civil rights bill seems to be: “We 
don’t like this bill. Since we are the only 
true Americans, the bill must be anti-Ameri- 
can; the Communists are anti-American, 80 
they must be behind the civil rights bill.” 

Last year when Robert Welch spoke in 
Boise, he blamed the Communists (or gave 
them credit) for the election of Roosevelt in 
1940 and the defeat of Taft at the Republican 
convention in 1952, Now his society believes 
the Communists were able to dupe the House 
of Representatives (which has passed the civil 
rights bill) and the large number of Sena- 
tors who favor the bill. 

Apparently the Birchers have no faith in 
democracy; they believe that the democratic 
process has failed in the aforementioned 

lican convention, the last several 
national elections, and in the majority of 
the congressional elections. 

They believe that the Communists are 
strong enough (with a few thousand party 
members) to sway the opinions of college 
presidents, ministers and church leaders, po- 
litical parties, the voting public: In fact, 
everyone but the Birchers themselves. 

Thank God the American people have more 
faith in democracy, and give less credence to 
the power of the Communists, than this un- 
happy society does. I dare to believe that not 
only Negro Americans, but a majority of 
white citizens, will rejoice when this bill to 
remove some of the racial barriers to de- 


mocracy is passed. 
Boise. 


Paul. V. LARUE, 


From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 5, 1964] 
Men ENTANGLED BY THER TONGUES ` 
EDITOR, THE STATESMAN: 

A resounding three cheers to the editorial 
in last Wednesday’s a.m. edition regarding 
the John Birch Society. It's true that birds 
are entangled by their feet and men by their 
3 for the Birch bunch have proved 


NELLIE Dawson, Weiser. 


Even though the majority of Idahoans 
who wrote the editor on this subject sup- 
ported the Statesman in its editorial 
against the Birchers, one only has to 
read the opposition letters to realize that 
it is not just California that has a prob- 
lem with the hysteria and the extremism 
of the John Birch Society. 

I am, however, gratified that-in spite 
of the John Birch Society's letterwriting 
instructions we had a 5-to-3 margin in 
letters opposing the John Birch Society 
and what it stands for. 


The Presidential Passing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, countless 
items have been written about the death 
of President Kennedy, but one of the 
most meaningful I have read is a poem 
by Dr. Bernard G. Jackson, of Round 
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Rock, Tex. Under permission granted, 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PASSING 
(By Bernard G. Jackson, D.D.S.) 
We mourn the Presidential passing! 
From aching hearts keep asking 
Why did he have to go? 
Must crime and evil ever triumph so? 


The reeling nation staggers; 
Its heart-beat briefly laggers! 
The brilliant future dimming 
By senseless, hateful killing! 


The ship of state is steadied, 

For coming conflict readied— 

To lead the nation to the right, 
The Charter points us to The Light! 


Engrave on every heart as well, 
What every little coin can tell: 

To every citizen a must— 

The only hope: “In God We Trust.” 


Lament the Presidential passing! 
Resolve to keep on asking 

God's help: Our strategy 

For Triumph out of tragedy. 


James K. Polk: The President Who Ex- 
tended Our Borders to the Pacific— 
Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J0E L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the driving 
force that made James Knox Polk, of 
Tennessee, a great American President 
was “the conviction that he had to serve 
the little man and to pave the way for 
the growth of the Nation.” 


This insight into the sources of his 
strength is given in the second and con- 
cluding part of Louise Davis’ article on 
“The President We Have Forgotten,” 
which is being reprinted in the Appendix 
of the Record under unanimous consent. 


Miss Davis points out that earlier esti- 
mates of Polk as a proslavery President 
were far from the historical facts. 

His drive to stretch the Nation to the 
Pacific had nothing to do with extending 
slave territory— 


She writes: 
It was a determined drive to get America's 


hands firmly on Pacific ports, particularly 
San Francisco. 


The text of the concluding installment 
of this article on President Polk’s ad- 
ministration follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Mar. 29, 
1964] 
THe Dark Horst Makes Hrs PLAY 
(By Louise Davis) 

The fan that Sarah Polk fluttered against 
her blue velvet gown at the inaugural ball 
had miniature portraits of all 11 Presidents 
on it—the newest, her husband, James K. 
Polk. 

It was Polk's special gift to his wife to com- 
memorate the day she became First Lady of 
the Land—one of his few lapses into senti- 
mentality. She carried it to the inaugura- 


tion ceremonies in the drenching rain that 
March 4, 1845, 
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They rushed from the wet procession to the 
White House for the formal dinner the 49- 
year-old President and his wife were giving 
that night. 

That was the beginning. 

Four years later, when the California gold 
rush sent ships and wagons racing west, some 
Americans remembered it was President Polk 
who had acquired that land—from Mexico 
to Canada, from the Rockies to the Pacific— 
for the United States. 

One of their toasts ran: To George Wash- 
ington, who did more than any other man 
to establish our country; to James K. Polk, 
who did more than any other man to en- 
large it.” 

But in the century between the gold rush 
and the atomic bomb, Polk's memory was al- 
most blotted off the history books. 

The long sleep of Polk's fame came largely 
because northern historians mistakenly 
imagined that the southern President's mo- 
tives in expanding the Nation was to extend 
slavery. 

But when the passions of the Civil War 
had cooled and historians investigated Polk's 
diary and correspondence, they were as- 
tounded at the size of his accomplishments. 
Polk had in fact devoted much of his energy 
to averting a civil war. 

Every survey of the Nation's Presidents in 
the last 10 years has placed him among the 
10 greatest. Some historians place him at 
the top, as “the most successful,” if Presi- 
dents are judged by what they accomplished. 

Actually Polk would never have had 3 
chance at the Presidency if it had not been 
for the touchy problem of slavery that was 
muddying political campaigns 20 years before 
the Civil War. 

Martin Van Buren, who had already served 
one term in the White House, was practically 
sure of nomination as President, and Polk 
had hopes of being Vice President. 

But the big question of the day was wheth- 
er the United States should admit Texas to 
the Union, and Van Buren, a New Yorker, 
opposed that. The Texas question was being 
confused with the slavery question. North- 
ern politicians were arguing that letting 
Texas into the Union would mean another 
slave State. 

Andrew Jackson, old and frail and less 
than a year from his grave, summoned Polk 
from his Columbia home to the Hermitage. 
He told Polk to make his views known on 
Texas and win the election for the Demo- 
crats. The Nation was in a mood to grow. 

And Polk, even though he had been out of 
office for 3 years (defeated in two tries for 
the governorship after one term), was 
a power in national politics. His Columbia 
home, just down the street from where his 
parents“ home still stands, was bustling with 
correspondence between him and party lead- 
ers in Washington. 

Even President Tyler, of the opposition 
party, offered him the job of Secretary of the 
Navy during those years of retirement. but 
Polk turned it down. He was biding his time 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

So, in May 1844, while the slow-talking- 
meticulously dressed Polk devised the strat- 
egy from his Columbia home, his friends. 
Cave Johnson, of Clarksville, and Gideon 
Pillow. of Columbia, went to the Democratic 
National Convention in Baltimore to work 
for his nomination for the Vice-Presidency— 
and just possibly for the Presidency. 

The convention turned into a mad, four- 
way contest, with Van Buren leading. 
was not until the third day of balloting that 
Polk's name was proposed for the Presidency: 
and Van Buren withdrew in his favor— 
throwing the powerful New York delegation 
to the pro-Texas candidate from Tennessee. 

On the second balloting after his name was 
introduced, Polk got the unanimous vote of 
the convention. All of a sudden the Nation 
had its first “dark horse” candidate, and the 
opposition delighted in chanting, "who 15 
James K. Polk?“ 
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To balance the ticket, easterner George 
M. Dallas, a Pennsylvanian whom Sarah Polk 
later described as “an elegant man, tall, ex- 
cCeedingly handsome, and gentle in manner,” 
was nominated as Vice President. 

Thus the campaign slogan, Polk, Dallas, 
and Texas!" streamed across campaign ban- 
ners, and thus the Texas city of Dallas later 
got its name. 

His race for the Presidency was against the 
famed Kentucky statesman Henry Clay, Polk 
lost Tennessee by 113 votes, but won the 
election. His victory hmged on the New 
York vote. 

Word of victory reached him at his Colum- 
bia home by fast mali (a Nashville livery 
stable owner rode all night to get the message 
there) a day before papers got the news. Polk 
strolled down his hometown streets and took 
Sly pleasure in the people who offered con- 
dolences for his defeat.“ 

President Polk was neither imposing in 
&ppearance nor endearing in manner. But 
he did know how to get things done, and he 
announced that he would get It done in one 
term. 


He did—sometimes ruthlessly, sometimes 
Slyly, but always with the conviction that 
he had to serve the little man and to pave 
the way for the growth of this Nation. 

But the slight man with the firey eyes 
Shook the country with his new concept of 
the Presidency. 

“I intend to be myself President of the 
United States,” the tight-lipped Polk wrote 
from his Columbia home 10 weeks before 
his inauguration. 

Absolutely incorruptible himself, a de- 
mon for work (he took only 6 weeks’ vacation 
during his 4 years as President, and averaged 
10 to 12 hours’ work a day), he shattered 

lf in the effort. 

“No President who performs his duty faith- 
fully and conscientiously can have any lei- 
Sure," he wrote shortly before he left the 
White House. “If he entrusts the details 
and smaller matters to subordinates, con- 
stant errors will occur.” 

Polk made a point of being in Washington 
2 weeks before his inauguration. 

Methodically he listed the goals he would 
Shoot at in his 4 years. Methodically, during 

4 years, he checked each goal off the 
list after he had coaxed, browbeaten, out- 
Maneuvered overwhelming opposition in Con- 


Polk's goals were to annex Texas, acquire 
California, settle the dispute with England 
Over Oregon and maintain American rights 

lower the tariff so it would be just to 
farmers and manufacturers alike, and thereby 
Put an end to the division between the agri- 
Cultural South and the Industrial North, put 
an end to financial chaos and bank contro- 
Versy by creating a sub-Treasury, or, as he 
Called it, a constitutional Treasury. 

For years, historians shrugged off these 
tremendous accomplishments by imagining 
that the going was easy then—that Polk was 
Simply in tune with a Congress and a Nation 
that happened to want to move in the same 
direction he did. 


Actually, he was at loggerhends with his 

Kress, his Cabinet, his generals, leading 

Members of his own party as well as the 
°pposition party most of the time. 

When his four-volume diary—a meticulous 
Tecord of his White House years—was pub- 
Ushed in 1910, historians understood for the 

time the battles by which Polk steered 
the Presidency into new power and respon- 
sibility. 

They saw that the earlier estimates of Polk 

& prosiavery President were far from the 

tacts, His drive to stretch the Nation to 

Pacific had nothing to do with extending 

ve territory. It was a determined drive 

get America’s hands firmly on Pacific 
particularly San Francisoo, 

He held Cabinet meetings every week, en- 
oouraged each man to express his views, but 


was seldom swayed from his own. He had 
Congressmen in to confer with him prac- 
tically every night. When they balked at 
his bills, claiming they were carrying out the 
will of their constituents, Polk reminded 
them that he had constituents too—the 
whole country. 

Cartoonists labeled him “King James," and 
his own Vice President despaired over the 
“cunning that so completely dominated 
Polk's actions that even his most devoted 
friends could not refrain from complaining 
to each other, with bitter grief and shame, 
of his crooked politics.” 

One Whig Congressman roared out on the 
floor of the House that “the whole Govern- 
ment is now virtually in the hands of the 
President” and a man had either to “stand 
on the platform with the Executive, or be 
pushed into the sea.” 

Polk was the first President since Wash- 
ington to become in fact and deed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. Cor- 
nered into fighting Mexico to win the land 
settlement he had hoped to gain by negotia- 
tion, he had to battle his generals as well 
as the enemy. 

But with all that, he was a master diplo- 
mat, When he decided to play his hand be- 
hind the scenes in the dickering with Eng- 
land over division of the Oregon territory 
(which then stretched all the way to Alaska 
and had been jointly governed by our coun- 
try and England), congressional leaders were 
furious at his silence. 

But his tactics wore down all opposition. 
and they drew the northern boundary of the 
United States where he wanted it. At the 
same time, he thought England and France 
had designs on California, and he wanted to 
buy it from a reluctant Mexico. 

When Mexico finally met his terms, it was 
for half the amount he had originally 
planned to offer them: $15 million. 

Throught sheer will and dogged cunning, 


ne had rounded out our share of the con- 


tinent in monumental proportions. He had 
added to our country not only what is now 
Texas, California, and Oregon, but also Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and parts of Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado. 

Polk boiled at the tariff laws that made 
the “rich richer and the poor poorer,” and 
the legislation dearest to his heart was the 
bill lowering the tariff. A cold, unsenti- 
mental man, he never nursed grudges or 
cultivated hates. If he found a good man 
for a job, he appointed him. no matter how 
bitterly that man had attacked him on 
former issues. 

He was scrupulously careful never to ac- 
cept a gift of value from anyone while he 
was in office. When someone sent him a 
fine horse, he returned it. When someone 
else sent him wine, he paid for it, 

He and Mrs. Polk considered it beneath 
the dignity of the White House to have 
dances there, and they cut out that practice. 

Sarah Polk worried over her husband's 
poor health, tried to get him out of the 
White House for a carriage ride occasionally, 
spared him every possible annoyance, read 
the newspapers first to mark the stories he 
would want to read. 

“The White House was the abode of pleas- 
ure while I was there,” she recalled in her 
42 years of widowhood, lived out in Nash- 
ville, in the white-columned house that Polk 
bought, practically in the shadow of Ten- 
nessee’s new capitol. 

The house had once belonged to Felix 
Grundy, the canny old lawyer who had first 
taught Polk law, and the President, barely 
holding on to his health through his last 
year in office, must have had some sentiment 
about the place. 

He wrote to his mother of his tremendous 
yearning for Tennessee and the years of rest 
he looked forward to, and Sarah busied her- 
self with selecting drapery and upholstery 
material for the new home in Nashville. 
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cancel appearances before crowds waiting to 
honor him on the journey home, and his 
arrival in Nashville was delayed several days 
because of his suffering at the boat's motion. 

He could hardly make it through the wel- 
coming ceremonies at the courthouse square 
where Gov. Neill Brown made the chief 


It was spring, 1849, and he and Sarah 
were eager to start work on the garden of 
their new home (where the Downtowner 
Motel is now, at Seventh and Union). Sarah 
was in a dither over the furniture, and Polk 
insisted on arranging his own books on the 
library shelves. 

That exertion apparently was too much, 
and it was thought that he fell victim to 
the cholera epidemic that was infiltrating 
Nashville at that moment. In spite of all 
medical aid available, he died 12 days later, 
on June 15, 1849, just 3 months after he 
left the White House. 

Polk had commissioned William Strick- 
land, architect of Tennessee's capitol, to de- 
sign his tomb, and it stood on the grounds 
of the Polk home until after Mrs. Polk died 
in 1891. 

In 1893, the vault and monument, with 
Mrs. Polk buried beside her husband, were 
moved to the “back side” of Capitol Hill 
where it is seldom noticed by anyone any 
more, and not even the men who mow the 
steep hillside pause to read the tributes in- 
scribed there to the man who “planted the 
laws of the American Union on the shores 
of the Pacific.” 


Farm Surpluses 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, since 
corn, wheat, and cotton comprise more 
than three-quarters of our agricultural 
surpluses, it can be readily seen how im- 
portant it is to concentrate governmen- 
tal attack on the reduction of these sur- 
pluses of these major crops. z 

In large pert, that was the purpose of 
the recent cotton-wheat bill. Tied in 
with efforts to reduce surpluses and to 
prevent additional surpluses, is the move 
by the House to help the waning textile 
industry, and to slacken the present, 
rather disquieting movement of farm 
and commodity price levels. 

Time and again, I have pointed out the 
need of our Nation for general, national 
prosperity, as distinguished from spotty 
prosperity in some places and economic 
trouble spots, and unemployment and 
chronic poverty in other places. 

I think we must take something more 
than a provincial view of the question of 
national prosperity. The Congress must 
recognize the need for looking at the na- 
tional picture as a whole and for trying 
to reduce overemphasis on sectional in- 
terests and questions. 

In this representative government, it 
is our job, of course, to represent our own 
constituents. That is why we have been 
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sent to Washington, and most of us here 
feel we must discharge that vital duty 
unceasingly and unquestioningly. 

But we certainly must also recognize 
the interdependence of separate parts of 
our great American free enterprise econ- 
omy, a productive machine of untold 
wonders and fabulous potentiality, capa- 
ble, if properly harnessed and wisely 
developed, of not only unbelievable levels 
of prosperity, but rapidly advancing 
elimination of poverty and want in every 
part of the country. 

There are some who say that we should 
not be unduly concerned about those who 
are without jobs, who are poor, who are 
unable to take care of themselves, but 
this is an antiquated doctrine, thank 
God, that has little place in the present- 
day thinking of an overwhelming num- 
ber of Americans. 

It is a painful anachronism in this 
country of greatest wealth and incredi- 
ble productivity, where many people are 
able to live amidst a surfeit of economic 
goods and a lavish abundance that would 
have been believed impossible not too 
many years ago, that we should have 
many people, and especially children, in 
this country who do not get enough to 
eat, let alone proper clothes and shelter 
and ordinarily decent living conditions. 

As human beings selected to represent 
all the people, and who are supposed to 
be endowed with special qualifications 
to grapple with and solve the great prob- 
lems of government, we would be grossly 
remiss in performing our duty, if we 
were not to seek and to find some suit- 
able, early solutions for social problems 
of this magnitude and of such great 
import to the relationship of our moral 
standards and the functions of our free 
way of life. We must not rest upon these 
standards. We must see to it that they 
are observed in the stream of govern- 
ment in order to retain and develop the 
strength and vitality across the total 
spectrum to measure up to the fiercely 
competitive problems we face in this 
age. 

For these reasons, it is of special im- 
portance that we should try to reconcile 
the differences and shortcomings, where 
they exist, in the relationships between 
agriculture and industry, and other parts 
of our economy. 

Obviously, the well-being of the textile 
industry and other industries, South and 
North, East and West, wherever they 
exist, and also of our great productive 
agricultural system and their relations 
to each other, must be of deep concern 
to us. The national prosperity and 
strength depend upon this coordination. 

If the recent farm bill contributes, as 
I think it will, to a better relationship, 
to stable production and marketing in 
agriculture, reduction in farm surpluses, 
and some help for the beleaguered textile 
industry and its workers, it will serve a 
good purpose for the well-being of the 
entire Nation, as well as that of agricul- 
ture and industry. 

Reduction of present subsidies is ex- 
pected to cut surpluses and reduce the 
cost to the Government of maintaining 
better cotton and wheat programs. 

If this measure can bring about some 
of the remedial action that is claimed 
for it by those experts best in a position 
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to know, we may well expect better re- 
sults for this bill than have been derived 
from some of its predecessors. 


Duty, Honor, Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the Na- 
tion mourns the loss of one of the great- 
est military generals of our time, I ask 
unanimous consent that editorials from 
the Nashville Banner and the Nashville 
Tennessean, honoring Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Apr. 6, 
1964] 
“Duty, Honor, Country:"' Gen. DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR 

“For more than a half century of active 
military service, in both World Wars and the 
Korean conflict as well, General MacArthur's 
name has been the symbol of courage, of 
patriotism, and of inspired generalship. To- 
gether these earn him a foremost place in 
the hearts of our people and in the annals 
of our military endeavors.” 

Such was the tribute of one great soldier 
to another—the Presidential message voiced 


by Dwight D. Eisenhower on the occasion of ` 


Douglas MacArthur's 80th birthday, 4 
years ago. It expressed the heartfelt senti- 
ment of his country, and bespeaks today the 
national sense of loss occasioned by his death. 

To none have come more gruelling com- 
mand assignments than were his in the wars 
he fought in the Pacific. The brilliance of 
his leadership in snatching victory out of 
defeat—in an island-hopping campaign that 
was crushing the enemy even before the atom 
bombs were dropped—was equaled only by 
his statesmanship in bringing governmental 
order out of chaos in postwar Japan. For 
that achievement, too, shoring up security 
in that part of Asia that was his responsi- 
bility, the free world is in his debt. 

He fought America’s fight against every 
mortal enemy; his the lifelong dedication to 
its security and survival. He kept the faith. 
He did not initiate the storms that swirled 
about him when lesser men sounded retreat. 
Though he bowed to the authority that over- 
ruled victory tactics and removed him from 
command—a decision of folly, for which the 
free world still is paying—conscience and 
conviction spoke in his inspired words of 
warning, that “once war is forced upon us— 
there is no substitute for victory.” 

General MacArthur is dead, and the Na- 
tion mourns. 

It shared the anxious vigil at his bed- 
side; its prayers with him through three 
operations—undergone in the same magnif- 
icent courage that marked him as a soldier. 
It will remember him as a man, who put 
his country first, whose creed was honor and 
duty in its half; and as the greatest mili- 
tary genius in its history. 

Of all inspired messages Douglas Mac- 
Arthur ever spoke, none could have moved 
more deeply the patriot heart than the 
closing paragraphs of the one he gave at 
his last public appearance at West Point: 

“The shadows are lengthening for me. 
The twilight is here. My days of old have 
vanished—tone and tint. They have gone 
glimmering through the dreams of things 
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that were. Their memory is one of won- 
drous beauty, watered by tears and coaxed 
and caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I 
listen vainly, but with thirsty ear, for the 
witching melody of faint bugles blowing 
reveille, of far drums beating the long roll— 
But in the evening of my memory—aiways 
there echoes and reechoes: duty, honor, 
country.” 

He measured with full devotion to the 
crises that were his responsibility to help 
resolve with judgment and skill. And on 
none did he default. Never once was there 
timidity and indecision on his part as a brake 
on the precepts of enlightened action In the 
pattern of valor. 

He believed in America—in its readiness of 
response wherever the course of a discerned 
duty led. And America believed in him. 

To no American commanding officer has 
come the affront that subsequently became 
his, shared and resented by his Nation, when 
he was fired“ by then-President Harry 8. 
Truman, for believing and advocating that 
the Korean war should be won. MacArthur's 
estimate of strategy and policy was that of 
enlightened generalship, possessed of know- 
how and of concern for the fate of the free 
world if communism were allowed to win 
such a victory in Asia. 

As noted above, he believed there was 
(and is) no substitute for victory, once & 
battle is joined. His recall, paradoxically, 
enlarged his place in America’s heart, and 
on its honor holl of military giants. 

He was the Army's youngest brigadier gen- 
eral in World War I, the youngest man ever 
named superintendent of West Point, and 
the youngest ever assigned as Chief of Staff. 
But he fought his greatest battle as com- 
mander of the Pacific theater in World War 
Il, when he was over 60—recalled from re- 
tirement for that. His pledge, “I shall re- 
turn,” uttered at the island fortress of Cor- 
regidor before its falling to the invading 
Japanese, because the rallying battle cry 
in that vast area of conflict during the dark- 
est days of that war. 

The Nation’s respect for Douglas MacAr- 
thur—in war or peace—was bounded by no 
sectional or partisan lines. Born a south- 
erner, the South loved him. His wife, the 
former Jean Faircloth, is a Tennessean, from 
Murfreesboro. 

As is true of the greatest military figures, 
he hated war. His labors were for a world 
of peace—with justice and honor and free- 
dom to undergird international society for 
the very survival of civilization. 

Long after detractors have been forgotten, 
America will remember him, It was these 
who “faded away.” His place in history 18 
secure; his name still a symbol of courage, 
of patriotism, and inspired generalship. 

He honored the uniform he wore; and the 
five stars designating him General of the 
Army. 

From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 

Apr. 6, 1964] 
HisTory WILL Mank HIM AS Great “OLD 
SOLDIER” 

After a gallant, stubborn fight to live, the 
“old soldier” is dead, Time has done what 
three wars could not. And General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur is mourned not 
only by the country to which he gave 30 
much, but by millions the world over. 

His was the indomitable will for yictory— 
even to the last against sickness—but Gen- 
eral MacArthur proved that in war, once vic- 
tory is attained, his will was no less strong 
in cultivating the fruits of peace. 

The strong image that the name MacAr- 
thur evokes is one of a stern-faced, austere 
hero of the Pacific, vowing to the people of 
the Philippines that, “I shall return.“ The 
image is incomplete, both in terms of per- 
sonality and career. The latter went back to 
the battle of Vera Cruz which was only ® 
start in a monumental military record. 
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When the United States entered World War 
I, the then Major MacArthur conceived the 
idea of and named the famous Rainbow Di- 
vision and was largely responsible for its 
organization and training. In that war he 
Was wounded twice, decorated 13 times, and 
cited 7 times for extreme bravery under fire. 
He returned a brigadier general—the young- 
est division commander in the U.S. Army. 

He was inter superintendent of West Point, 
where he modernized the Academy's military 
training and broadened the curriculum to 
Include a full collegiate education. 

General MacArthur served on the court- 
martial of Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, a 
prime exponent of air power. He was, how- 
ever, sympathetic to General Mitchell's ideas, 
and in fact, put them into practice when he 
became a chief of the general staff. 

His was an important contribution to this 
Nation's peacetime Army and its training as 
War clouds hovered over Europe. And World 
War U again found this fighting man back 
in the thick of things, but forced by vastly 
Superior enemy forces to relinquish his posi- 
tions in the Philippines. 

Corregidor and Bataan were names that 
brought gloom, but. it was General Mac- 
Arthur's rallying cry of “I shall return,” 
Which brought hope not only to Filipinos 
but Americans. He did return, and went on 
Until victory was achieved in the Pacific. 

But history was not yet finished with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, or he with history. For he 
was to take on the most herculean task of all, 
the occupation of Japan. It is to this man, 
Who virtually wrote the postwar Japanese 
Constitution, that the Japanese owe their 
Present democracy and the strides they have 
Made free of the bondage of totalitarianism. 

General MacArthur might have closed a 
brilliant career on the spectacular note of a 
Wise and brilliant administrator of Japa- 
nese occupation. But he was a warrior still, 
and he wrote another chapter in the Mac- 
Arthur legend with his startling victory with 
the landing at Inchon during the Korean 
War. 


Korea was to prove a bitter ending for 
General MacArthur's military career. The 
Wortd had changed, and in the new realities 
Of the nuclear age, there was friction between 
the “old soldier” and his commander in 
Chief, President Truman. He was removed 
from command and came home in the midst 
Of a national controversy to the parades and 
Accolades of a country grateful for his long 
and outstanding service. 

His name was mentioned for presidential 
Nomination, but he began instead a new 


Sonality and as a public figure removed 
from his command has been divided. But 
his ability as a strategist, his military skills, 
his patriotism, and his integrity have never 
been questioned. From the Meuse-Argonne 
to Inchon, he left the marks of legend. 
Now General MacArthur is dead; the iron 
commander is no more. Yet, he will live on 
in the annals of history as one who possessed 
greatness. And to paraphrase slightly his 
Moving speech before Congress, great old 
Soldiers never die. s 


Our River Problems and Control of Our 


Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague, GiLLIs W. Lona 
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from Louisiana, delivered a thoughtful 

and challenging address at the meeting 

of the Red River Valley Association last 
week at Shreveport, La. 

His address showed careful research 
and a thorough understanding of our 
river problems and the importance of in- 
telligent control and maintenance of our 
water resources, dating back to his early 
boyhood. 

I have always had the greatest respect 
for the ability of Gmuis. As chairman 
of the committee appointed by the 
Speaker to investigate campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, it was my 
privilege to name him on three occasions 
as chief counsel for the committee. Be- 
fore that I had never known him, but 
he had served in the same capacity when 
my friend and colleague, the Majority 
Whip Hare Boccs, served as the chair- 
man of this important committee. He 
is an excellent lawyer and performed his 
duties for the committee in such a way 
as to merit the’praise of both Democrats 
and Republicans on the committee, as 
well as high praise from the membership 
of the House as a whole. 

Because I appeared later on this same 
program in Shreveport, I had the pleas- 
ure, and I say with great sincerity, the 
privilege of hearing Guis deliver his 
address in a most forceful way. L 

That other of my colleagues may have 
the benefit of his speech, I extend my re- 
marks and include it: 

SPEECH or THE HONORABLE GILLIS W. LONG 
BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIA- 
TION, SHREVEPORT, LA, Manch 31, 1964 
Mr, Chairman, members of the Red River 

Valley Association, and ladies and gentle- 

men, you know, all of us that are here have 

something in common—a bond of concern 
and commitment; commitment to the job 
of bringing the people of the Red River 

Valley into the mainstream of progress 

through the oldest route known to man: 

Inland navigation. 

Looking back over history, man's progress 
has paralleled his use of waterways. 

I remember when I was a boy growing up 
near Tanehill in Winn Parish a country 
schoolteacher tried to get me interested in 
the great civilization that once flourished 
along the banks of the Tigris and the Fu- 
phrates. It was pretty much of a wasted ef- 
fort. Besides all the normal problems of try- 
ing to cram education into a boy’s head, this 
teacher had to overcome the fact the the big- 
gest body of water In my life was Dugdemona 
Bayou—and there wasn’t much theré ex- 
cept a few undernourished fish, some snakes 
— the black water from the papermill at 
Hodge. 

A little later on, when I moved to Pineville, 
the Red River looked big and impressive, 
and I remember wondering why it didn’t 
have steamboats and barges and the things 
I had read about or imagined. I still wonder. 

In our own day we see the river’s edge 
of American civilization along the Ohio, the 
Tennessee, the Missouri, the Mississippi, the 
Arkansas, the St. Lawrence, and still others 
now in the making. Pretty soon you'll be 
able to count the Trinity, the Ouachita and 
others with far less to offer than the Red 
River. Why? Well, I don't guess anyone has 
all the answers, but I'm going to venture a 
few guesses here today, and I hope I step 
on a few toes in the process. 

Before I do, though, Pd like to take a little 
sentimental journey, with your permis- 
sion, to the past of our venerable, muddy, 
undependable friend, the Red. 

This river is tied up more closely than 
most people realize with the main course 
of American history. From the time LaSalle 
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first pushed into the area around Natchito- 
ches in 1687, looking for the mouth of the 

pi, to the great era of the steam- 
boat, its history has been as colorful as its 
name. 

Everyone here knows of the great fight be- 
tween Captain Shreve and the infamous 
raft, When he died in 1851, 13 miles of the 
river channel he had fought to open was 
closed again, The history of her navigation 
didn’t end then, however. Sternwheelers 
were later to reach their great moment in 
history along this river. 

The stories told by steamboat buffs are 
as numerous as the big hulking sternwheel- 
ers—like the story of how the Morning Siar 
burned and sank; how her owners shoved 
her engines into the Belle of Shreveport, 
which was to meet an unhappy fate; and 
how finally the same engines wound up in the 
Ranger. 

When the War Between the States came, 
the river was Jammed with boats supplying 
the Confederacy, Most of the beef that fed 
the hungry South came through the Red 
River. 

The conflict itself came to Red River in a 
way which was to be sorely regretted by the 
Union Army, and after the fighting ended 
the river entered its golden age of navigation. 

The wharves were piled high with cotton, 
pelts and hides, and total victory was finally 
won over the raft. 


you don’t need to be converted * * you just 
need a little revival once in a while, 
Since it was organized in 1925, the Red 
River Valley Association has made common 
cause with the people of this valley, the 
of Engineers and the U.S. Congress in 
to make the Red River the servant 
of the valley and not its master. This group 
is a living, breathing example of what the 
people of four neighboring States, in coop- 
eration with the local and Federal Govern- 
ments are able to do when they join to- 
gether in a common cause. 
But until the spirit of this group becomes 


Until the Red River becomes a people's 
project, our work will be slow and our 
achievements limited. 


Those are harsh words, gentlemen, but 


As I said, I'm teHing this to the wrong 
people * * * it’s the ones who are noticeable 
by the absence that I'm really talking to, 
not you. 

The Red River Valley Association can be 
proud, very proud, of what it has done, and, 
is doing. Recently this was brought home to 

correspondence I had with 
Col. Frank Milner, chief of the Technical 
Liaison Office of the Corps of Engineers in 


letter to me, Colonel Mil- 

e Red River Valley Asso- 
ciation is one of the more able and energetic 

in the country and 

given full support and 
encouragement, 


‘That esteem also goes to the Halls of Con- 
gress, where your association has been a great 
factor in getting this project as far along 
as it is. 

But you cannot rest on your laurels—the 
democratic process doesn't allow local Initia- 
tive to relax its efforts. 

Back in 1959 when the late Senator Robert 
S. Kerr was going around the country hold- 
ing hearings with his select committee on 
national water resources, he came to Alex- 
andria. One of the witnesses at that hear- 
ing on water problems was Roy Mathias. 
Roy told the committee that he thought a 
certain piece of legislation would be a wise 
move on the part of the Federal Government. 

Senator Krux told him, in a manner very 
familiar to most of you, “I'll tell you this 
the Federal Government is not going 
to take that move * it's going to have 
to be moved.” To which Roy Mathias re- 
plied, “Maybe we can help move them.” 

In cases you have moved them. 
You've been pushing hard for countless proj- 
ects to move this valley forward. Right now 

_ you're working to get this comprehensive 
study completed. I hope that your efforts, 
and the efforts of your friends in Congress 
and the Corps of Engineers will result in an 
interim report this year and help us get 
started right away on a bank stabilization 
and navigation program. 

You know what bank stabilization) means 
* + + you've. seen 250,000 acres of fine fertile 
soll wash down the river in the last 25 years. 
And as for navigation, you fully realize that 
if the Red's shifting and shoaling current 
can be brought under control the valley can 
grow and develop like our other major 
rivers. 

With that in mind, I'd like to take a few 
minutes to talk to you about what we've 
been * è and what we can ex- 
pect to get if this dream of Red River navi- 
gation Is brought to reality. 

Here in Shreveport our per capita Income 
has gone up over $1,000 in the last 20 years. 
This and other optimistic information some- 
times leads us into a false sense of security. 

There are more than 1,000 yacant homes in 
Bossier City and Shreveport alone—the best 
way to fill them is with workers—and work- 
ers need jobs. 

Right now there's enough pulpwood avail- 
able in our part of the State at low cost to 
supply several new papermilis, But they 
won't be bunt because we can't provide them 
with the low-cost year-round barge trans- 
portation they need. 3 : 

Bossier, Shreveport, Alexandria, Pineyille, 
and many other towns and cities owe their 
very existence to the Red River’s past 
glories. It's true they didn't wither and die 
on the vine when navigation passed away. 
But they haven't grown fast enough. 

I dont want to labor the point, but I want 
to make it clear for even the most doubting 
Thomas: 
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There is great and urgent need for water 
tion in the Red River Valley, and 
without it we will not prospèr. 

Fly over the Ohio, the Missouri; the facts 
are there for anyone to see. You don't even 
have to go that far—travel the banks of 
what was a few years ago the undeveloped 
wasteland between Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans. Today they call that stretch of the 
Mississippi “the billion dollar strip.“ This 


area is renowned for its “strip,” too, but 1 


doubt that you can base an economy on it. 

Let's look around the best of the country: 
Since the end of World War I. 2,500 new 
industrial plants have invested about $18 
billion in new facilities in the Ohio River 
Valley. 
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If the Arkansas River Valley which is now 
developing its potential matches the Tennes- 
see Valley it ought to bring in $20 billion in 
personal income to that region within 20 
years. 

The space industry is on the brink of 
bringing to the South and Southwest an 
industry with as powerful an impact.on our 
economy as the automobile had on Detroit. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration will spend better than half-billion 
dollars in the southern Mississippi and New 
Orleans area in the next several years. And 
they went to that area largely because there 
was water to transport the giant Saturn 
boosters to their launch pads at Cape Ken- 
nedy. 

Are we going to be left out of this great 
undertaking for lack of interest on the part 
of our people? 

I hate to keep talking about what others 
are doing, but I think sometimes compari- 
sons help to get our imaginations in gear. 

Take the State of Alabama, for instance, 
where the State voted $10 million in bonds 
to provide terminals to serve the Chattahoo- 
chee River, 6 years before the project was 
finished. Their foresight has paid off: The 
project is being completed now, and its de- 
yelopment ‘has already started. 

The city of Columbia, Ala., has launched 
large capital improvement programs to meet 
the needs of the expected boom. Their 
mayor has a watchword which could as 
easily apply to Shreyeport, or Alexandria or 
any other city in the Red River Valley. He 
said “to achieve big things, you have to ex- 
pect big things.” 

The people of the Ouachita River Basin are 
doing that. As you know, they've had a 64 
foot navigable channel for sometime. In 
1960 after years of testimony and letters 
and studies and passing reports back and 
forth between Vicksburg and Washington, 
they got Congress to authorize a 9-foot 
channel, Construction has now started on 
that 880 million project. 

This was no plpedream. Between 1951 
and 1959, the potential of that area for in- 
dustrial development was shown through the 
spending of $80 million—the entire cost of 
the 9-foot project—annually on new or ex- 
panded manufacturing and processing plants. 

Montsanto Chemical, Commercial Sol- 
vents, International Paper, the Murphy Co., 
the Crossett Co., and others went there, and 
they have prospered. Waterborne cargo in- 
creased 262 percent between 1954 and 1961 
and with a 9-foot channel the pros- 
pects are even brighter. 

I could go on for an hour talking about 
the success stories of other river basins. But 
that is not our purpose here. However, I 
think it behooves us to look around at our 
neighbors, not in envy, but in admiration, 
and feel spurred on in our own scarch for 
the riches that are held out by navigation, 

Louisiana is a maritime State * * * with 
7,500 miles of navigable waterways, and 
three deep water ports. Yet the fact that 
only 2,500 miles of our streams are regu- 
larly maintained, and others are not yet 
either improved or developed should be a 
matter of great concern to our people. 

The prospect of a booming Red River is 
not some idea from never-never land. It 
has been done and is being done on other 
rivers and streams nearby. 

This State has hundreds of millions of its 
own dollars to fight and prevent floods. Can 
we afford not to protect this investment? 

Since 1908, citizens groups in north Louisi- 
ana have promoted river transportation and 
river improvement. They formed this Red 
River Valley Association and have supported 
it through the years. 

Now others are joining in the work and 
there are encouraging signs for the future. 

Shreveport and Alexandria both now sport 
legally constituted port commissions. There 
are other groups formed or forming to help 
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the Red River Valley Association in what has 
many times been a lonely fight. 

The next move is up to Congress. These 
Many willing hands cannot really begin to 
function until the Congress gives its stamp 
of approval to the project we are all inter- 
ested In here today. ‘ 

But even a favorable report to the Con- 
gress by the Corps of Engineers will not do 
the trick. You remember the Corps several 
years ago recommended a waterway proposal 
Tor the Red River—but somewhere through 
the years since the Overton-Red River Water- 
way Authorization of 1946 the chain of co- 
operation and contribution broke down. 

One fallure does not justify another. 

The Chinese pholisopher, Mencius, said, 
A journey of a 1,000 miles begins with a 
single step.” 

Our journey up and down our hoped-for 
Red River waterway will only be 205 miles, 
but it too must begin with those first few 
steps. 

Some of the steps are up to you; some are 
up to the Congress which always waits to 
hear from you; and some are up to the Corps 
Engineers whose milis do seem sometimes to 
‘grind exceedingly slow.” 

Whatever philosopher you prefer—the 
Chinese, Menctus, or Oklahoma's Bob Kerr 
it is up to you to take the first step and it 
is up to you to see to it that whoever needs 
to be moved, is moved. 


House Chaplain’s Eulogy to General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
services 2 days ago for the late General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, the 
Chaplain of the House, Rev. Bernard 
Braskamp, delivered a eulogy that stirred 
every person present. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to make Reverend Braskamp's 
words available to all Members: 

EULOGY TO THE LATE GENERAL oF THE ARMY 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR BY Dr. BERNARD BRAS- 
KAMP, CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
In the life of each of us there are times 

when all our feelings seem to impose silence; 

times when we walk slowly and speak softly. 

Rufus Jones, professor of philosophy at 

Haverford College, would always salute his 

audience with this salutation: “Let us have 

& moment of hush.” 

In the adventure of life we encounter 
great personalities, strange events, and ex- 
periences which make an indelible Impres- 
sion upon our minds and hearts. 

In going up and down the courts of mem- 
‘ory we find ourselves calling to mind two 
personalities who, in our generation, have 
stood like giants among their contemporaries. 
They were both unique in many ways and 
endowed with manifold gifts. What 2 
matchless and marvelous command they had 
of the English language. 

We recall that memorable day when Sir 
Winston Churchill stood and spoke in the 
Senate Chamber during the dark days of the 
World War; days when our hearts were filled 
with fear and foreboding. Then with what 
calm and courageous faith and assurance he 
quoted these words of the old psalmest, He 
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shall not be afraid of evil tidings, his heart 
is fixed; trusting in the Lord.” 

Today as we go up and down the courts of 
memory we find ourselves thinking of our 
own noble and beloved Gen. Dougias Mac- 
Arthur whose departure men and nations 
everywhere are mourning. 

How our hearts were thrilled when he ad- 
dressed the joint session of the Congress. 
He was never a prophet of doom and defeat, 
but of courage and hope. He closed that 
memorable message with these words in a 
clear and clarion voice. “An old soldier, who 
tried to do his duty as God gave him the 
light to see that duty. Goodby.” 

General MacArthur quietly and peacefully 
went from among us last Sunday afternoon. 
His sun went down, while it was yet day, only 
to rise agnin with radiant splendor in that 
land whose language is music. We have not 
said “farewell” but only “goodnight,” assured 
that on some blessed morning we shall dwell 
with him in hallowed union, forever with the 
Lord. 

We like to think that Saint Paul's words to 
Timothy were also General MacArthur's vale- 
dictory words before his soul was released 
from the body. “I have fought a good fight; 
I have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith; henceforth, there is laid up in me a 
crown of righteousness which the Lord the 
righteous judge will give unto me and unto 
all who love His appearing.” 

The good Lord has opened unto him the 
gateway to the larger life and received him 
unto His nearer presence and bestowed upon 
him this priceless benediction, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
unto the joy of the Lord.” 

So be my passing: 


“My task accomplished and the long day 
done, 
My wages taken and in my heart, 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet West 
The sundown, splendid and serene.” 
vA 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
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HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, words 
can littie express the sorrow that has 
befallen Americans because of the pass- 
ing of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. There is a feeling of shared 
sadness among the peoples of a most 
grateful nation. 

His life, his ideals and love for his 
country, his devotion and dedication to 
duty exemplify him as one of our great- 
est American soldier-patriots. 

We are all aware of the fact that his 
raw courage, brilliance, sheer genius, and 
mastery of military science and tactics 
have sustained us during time of great 
national peril. His contribution to hu- 
manity is immeasurable. 

Indeed, the world, and our Nation in 
Particular, are so much better because he 
had lived. 

As the following editorial of April 7 
from the Rockford Morning Star so ap- 
propriately states: 

His greatness will not fade—the sands of 
time will not erase his greatness. 


The article follows: 
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Hrs GREATNESS WiL Nor Fane 


Friends and former enemies in all parts of 
the world are paying sincere tribute to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as a grateful Nation 
mourns his death. His courage and ability 
helped to protect America from powerful ag- 

and to sustain freedom in the world. 

General MacArthur's long, brilliant, and 
courageous service to his country inspired 
millions of Americans and won him the 
respect of peoples and leaders throughout 
the world. His gallantry in three wars is 
linked to such names as the Marne, Meuse- 
Argonne, St. Mihlel, Sedan; Bataan, Corregi- 
dor, New Guinea, Leyte, Lingayen Gulf, Lu- 
zon; Pusan, Inchon, Yalu River. 

General MacArthur was a great soldier and 
patriot and an eloquent spokesman for the 
American way of life. A country such as 
ours, he often said, is worth fighting for and 
dying for. His belief that the United States 
should not settle for less than victory in war 
caused him to be relieved of his command in 
Korea. American casualties along the shaky 
truce Hne there continue to prove the wis- 
dom of his conviction. 


In a memorable address to the graduating 
class at the U.S. Military Academy in June 
1962, General MacArthur said: 

“Yours is the profession of arms, the will 
to win, the sure knowledge that in war there 
is no Substitute for victory, that if you lose 
the nation will be destroyed, that the very 
obsession of your public service must be 
duty, honor, country.” 

To Douglas MacArthur, the words Duty. 
Honor, Country” (the motto of West Point), 
held deep meaning. Their meaning gov- 
érned his every action_as a soldier and as a 
citizen, 

Throughout the Nation this week, Ameri- 
cans will have in mind General MacArthur's 
parting words in an address to Congress upon 
his return from Korea 13 years ago: “Old 
soldiers never die, they just fade away.” 
The record of General MacArthur's devoted 
service to his country and to the cause of 
freedom is written indelibly in history. 

The sands of time will not erase his great- 
ness. His long lfe was devoted to ideals 
the American people cherish, 


The Civil Servant: Who Is He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Morton A. Reichek, of the Ad- 
vance's Washington bureau, wrote a se- 
ries of articles which appeared in the 
Staten Island Advance of March 23, 24, 
25, 26, and 27, 1964, covering the field of 
civil service and particularly the civil 
servant. He discusses in detail the Jef- 
fersonian death wish for Government 
employees. 

In this age of the big bomb and big 
business, big Government is almost a ne- 
cessity. These articles explode many 
myths concerning civil service and the 
Federal system, and I wish to commend 
the Staten Island Advance for their fair, 
timely, enlightening, and informative 
series. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the first 
two articles: 
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Tue CIVIL SERVANT: WHO Is He? GOVERNMENT 
Worker Low MAN ON U.S. TOTEM POLE— . 
Part 1 

(By Morton A. Reichek) 

WASHINGTON. —When the Vanguard rocket 
blew up on its Florida launch-pad in 1957 
during the first U.S. attempt to orbit an 
earth satellite, a Joke began going the rounds 
that the rocket should be named “Civil 
Servant“ because it wouldn't work and you 
couldn't fire It. 

The gag reflected an old American custom: 
malignment of the Federal Government 
worker. 

The typical civil service employee, accord- 
ing to the general stereotype, belongs to an 
army of clerks doing work of dubious im- 
po 


rtance. 

In its most extreme form, the popular im- 
age is of a clock-watching incompetent who 
is outproduced by his counterpart in private 
industry, a boondoggier protected against fir- 
ing by civil service regulations, a drone ob- 
sessed by concern over the security of his 
job, a grubby bureaucrat wrapped in yards 
of red tape who hasn't the gumption to look 
for work outside Government. 

A few weeks ago, in his zeal to push 
through the tax cut bill, President Johnson 
may have unwittingly magnified this image. 

In what has been widely interpreted as an 
effort to woo congressional conservatives, the 
President ordered a freeze on Government 
jobs to hold down the Federal budget. 

Then, in a highly publicized pronounce- 
ment, the President poured some salt in the 
civil servants’ wounds. He said he “is uncon- 
vinced that we are getting the maximum 
possible output per employee.” He inferred 
that only 9 out of 10 Government workers 
put in “a full day's work for a day's pay.“ 
Infuriated leaders of Government employee 
organizations quickly called the President's 
statement “an unwarranted slur.” ` 

Ever since, administration spokesmen have 
been scrambling to soften the psychological 
effect of the Presidential remarks. “Gov- 
ernment employees shouldn't feel defensive,” 
says one high-level official. “What the Presi- 
dent said was a challenge and a compliment, 
not a slur. It was like telling a baseball 
player who hits only .270 that he has the 
potential to hit 330.“ 

This may be the case. But the negative 
sterotype of the Government worker has be- 
come so Ingrained—even among civil service 
employees themselves—that there's no doubt 
that the morale of Federal employees across 
the Nation has suffered. 

The adverse public image of the Federal 


¿civil service worker seriously disturbs ad- 


ministration leaders. It undermines-the best 
efforts of the most dedicated of Uncle Sam's 
employees and reduces the caliber of people 
on whom Government recruiters can hope to 
draw. 

A recent survey by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, to be published shortly, shows how deep 
rooted the negative civil service image is. A 
representative sample of some 4,000 people 
was asked its views on Federal Government 
workers. 

The consensus was that civil service em- 
ployees lack ambition, are overly motivated 
by considerations of job security, and that 
their work is monotonous and routine. The 
person of above-average income and educa- 
tion said it would be downgrading for him to 
enter the civil service. 

Commenting on the unfavorable sterotype 
of the Government worker, John W. Macy, 
Jr., Chairman of the Civil Service 
sion, complains: “People carry their Jeffer- 
sonianism too far. They carry A ‘death wish’ 
for Government.” 

But President Johnton has pointed up 
some crucial questions which ought to be 
asked and which have never been adequately 
answered. 

How efficient are Federal Government 
workers compared to persons who do com- 
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parable work in private industry? Does 
the American taxpayer get his money's worth 
for the $13.8 billion paid annually to 2.5 
million Federal employees? In short, is the 
Government worker's adverse public image 
justified? 

Tue Crvm Servant: WHO Is HE? SYSTEM 
OFTEN WASTES TALENT AND MONEY—Parr 2 
(By Morton A. Reichek) 

WasHincron—At the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a young professional quit his Job 
out of boredom—there wasn't enough work 
to keep him busy. A couple of months later, 
his supervisor hired two men to replace him. 

Six months ago, the chief of a foreign aid 
mission in southeast Asia was returned to 
Washington. The Agency of International 
Development has yet to give him a new job. 
Officials are unwilling—or unable—to fire the 
man. So he sits around twiddling his 
thumbs. 

At the Pentagon, the public relations staffs 
of the four military services and the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense have grown 80 
large that reporters who regularly cover the 
Pentagon are now outnumbered by the mili- 
tary public relations men. 

Until recently, dozens of high-salaried 
executives in at least three Government 
agencies worked for years on plans to convert 
factories which make civillan goods to pro- 
duction of arms in case of war, 

But the industrial mobilization plans were 
based on theories rejected by most military 
strategists. Machine tools were being stock- 
piled to produce obsolete weapons which 
would never be bought again. 

The program was based on the prenuclear 
experience of World War IN and showed little 
if any recognition of subsequent techno- 
logical changes in the nature of warfare. 
Eventually, the plans were scrapped. But 
not until considerable money and effort 
had been wasted. 

This is the sort of empire bullding and 
administrative boondoggling which has led 
to the traditional malignment of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

But is managerial incompetency neces- 
sarily more prevalent in Government than 
in private industry, and are civil service per- 
sonnel by nature less capable than people 
who work elsewhere? 

The most reasonable answer seems to be 
this: Government workers are no better and 
no worse. Any large organization, whether 
a Government bureau or a major corpora- 
tion, is inherently wasteful. 
depends on the skill of top 
But there are some obvious elements in the 
nature of the system which frequently in- 
hibit efficiency and magnify bungling in 
Government. 

First off, the Government operates in a 
fishbowl. Managerial blunders, which in pri- 
vate industry are rarely exposed to public 
view, receive considerably greater publicity 
when they occur in Government, 

Compared to private industry, Govern- 
ment officials normally have less freedom of 
action. They are restrained by tightly pre- 
scribed rules and regulations on procedure, 
employment, and other operational policies. 
The restraints are aimed to keep Govern- 
ment clean-——-to prevent corruption and to 
minimize political favoritism. 

But the results can be restrictive. Red 
tape piles up. The bureaucratic machinery 
moves slowly. Incompetent workers are 
hard to fire. Almost boastfully, the Civil 
Service Commission reports that 14,000 were 
discharged last year for cause. The dis- 
charge procedures are so involved, however, 
that many supervisors are discouraged from 
acting. 

Finally, there are political pressures which 
often complicate the efficient operation of 
government. The Defense Department wants 
to close bases it doesn't need, but is forced 
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to keep them going in the face of local polit- 
ical opposition. 

Congress authorizes pork-barrel projects. of 
marginal utility which have to be adminis- 
tered. Changes in administration or polit- 
ical and economic crises cause unanticipated 
revamping of policy—all of which makes 
efficient management more difficult. 

Nevertheless, government workers get good 
marks from some authoritative observers. 

“The quality of the work force in govern- 
ment is probably a cut above that in private 
business,” says Wilfred J. McNeil, president 
of the Grace Lines, who was an assistant sec- 
retary of defense under the Eisenhower 
administration. 

J. Edward Day, Postmaster General in the 
Kennedy administration, a onetime senior 
officer of the Prudential Insurance Co. and 
now a Washington lawyer, says: I can state 
unequivocally that I have never been sur- 
rounded with such talent as I was while 
serving in the Federal Government.” 


Small Business Committee Hearings on 
Small Business Investment Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17 and 18, the House Small Business 
Committee held full committee hearings 
on the implementation of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, at 
which time it received testimony from 
officials of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and representatives of small 
business investment companies of vari- 
ous sizes and types from different areas 
of the United States. The committee 
also received testimony concerning the 
views of stockholders and small busi- 
nessmen who apply for loans. 

As a whole, the testimony developed 
at these hearings indicates that the 
small business investment program is 

favorably and there are 
great hopes that it will fill the purposes 
for which the program was initiated by 
Congress. 

Among the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee was Mr. Eugene 
P. Foley, the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration. Mr. Foley 
pointed out in this statement that the 
706 active small business investment 
companies had invested an amount ap- 
proaching the half-billion-dollar mark, 
in some 10,000 small firms. 

In discussing the development com- 
pany loan program he pointed out that 
since the program was launched, 366 
local development company loans have 
been made, totaling about $50 million, 
and accounting for about 22,000 jobs. 
In all, Mr. Foley gave a very optimistic 
statement concerning the implementa- 
= of the Small Business Investment 

ct. — 

As chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I feel that Mr. Foley's 
statement will be of interest to my col - 
leagues. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
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sent I insert Mr. Foley's entire state- 
ment in the Recorp at this point. 
Mr. Foley's statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE P. FOLEY, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, BE- 
FORE THE House SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS, MARCH 18, 1964 


Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear be- 
fore you today. Since being appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the Smal] Business Adminis- 
tration last August, I have devoted more of 
my time to the activities of the Investment 
Division than to any other of the agency’s 
programs, The Investment Division has re- 
sponsibility for administering the small 
business investment company and local and 
State development company programs under 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 

My prepared statement, for the most part, 
is confined to a general review of the state 
of the SBIC and development company pro- 

and comments on some areas of spe- 
cial interest to your study. Richard E. Kel- 
ley, who joined us last month to serve as 
Deputy Administrator for Investment is with 
me today and he will discuss specific areas of 
the SBIC program relating to its impact on 
small business, While Mr. Kelley is new to 
the agency, he is not new to the SBIC pro- 
gram. As a consultant, adviser, editor and 
publisher, he has been active in this pro- 
gram since its inception. In fact, I asked 
him to join the agency because of his unique 
qualifications. I know you will see when he 
testifies why he is regarded as a leading au- 
thority on the SBIC program, 

The SBIC industry is healthier and on a 
sounder footing today than at any time in 
the past. The large, publicly-held SBICs 
have weathered adverse market conditions 
for the past 2 years, but today they are 
generating new confidence and optimism. 
SBIC shares have edged upward during each 
of the past 3 months. The smaller SBICs, 
with several years operating experience be- 
hind them, today have a realistic picture 
of how to opérate within their size limits. 
Many of these privately held companies have 
expressed their confidence in their own oper- 
ations and the future of the industry by 
putting additional private capital into the 
program during the past year. 

While the health and profitability of the 
SBIC industry is important to us at SBA, 
we, of course, always view SBIC's as a vehicle 
to assist small business. To date, the 706 
active small business investment companies 
have invested an amount approaching the 
half-billion dollar mark in some 10,000 small 
firms, It is difficult to analyze at this early 
date the impact of SBIO’s on these small 
firms, but in light of the high risk which 
typifies SBIC financing, it appears that most 
of the small businesses which obtained 
SBIC financing were unable to obtain capital 
from other, more conventional sources. 
Knowing what we do about the goals of 
SBIC managements and the way SBIC'’s 
evaluate potential investments, we can be 
certain that most of these 10,000 firms— 
whether they are engaged in manufacturing, 
retailing, construction, sales or services— 
used SBIC funds to expand their operations. 
If these SBIC portfolio companies meet their 
goals they will be strengthening competitive 
forces, creating new jobs and profits and 
further stimulating the economy. The 
SBIC program is giving thousands of inde- 
pendent businessmen an opportunity for 
growth and survival which they otherwise 
would not have had. 

When I joined SBA last August, several 
major problems appeared to be impeding the 
SBIC industry. First, the industry was ques- 
tioning whether the Federal Government 
was in fact wholeheartedly behind this pro- 
gram. Second, the market for publicly held 
SBIC stocks was badly depressed and had 
been for more than a year. Also, many 
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SBIC's, especially the smaller ones, were suf- 
fering from inevitable growing pains. Re- 
lated to all of these problems were the con- 
fusion and duplication created by the joint 
regulation of the industry by several Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

A number of developments in the past 6 
months restored industry confidence in the 
continuing support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

During my first few months at SBA I 
visited SBIC officials in every part of the 
country and spoke with representatives of 
several hundred licensees. 

Negotiations which had been underway 
with the Treasury Department for many 
months were stepped up and Treasury offi- 
cials soon agreed to promulgate certain regu- 
lations and rulings and to support legislation 
which would provide the type of tax benefits 
which the Congress intended for SBIC's when 
the program was first authorized. Most im- 
portant among these tax benefits are a 10- 
percent loss reserve which will benefit all 
SBIC’s and a personal holding company ex- 
emption which will aid many small SBICs, 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
published a proposed ruling which encour- 
aged the publicly held companies. 

The President expressed his confidence in 
and support for the SBIC program in a letter 
which was read at the industry’s annual 
meeting in New Tork. 

The House and Senate gave an overwhelm- 
ing endorsement to the program with’ the 
passage of new amendments to the Small 
Business Investment Act. 

An Industry-Government Liaison Commit- 
tee was established to review proposed regula- 
tions affecting SBIC’s. Serving on this com- 
mittee with a cross section of SBIC execu- 
tives will be high-ranking officials from SBA, 
SEC, Treasury, and IRS. 

The combination of these developments 
and other specific actions we have taken at 
SBA reassured industry members that the 
Federal Government is fully behind the SBIC 
program. I would like to add that I became 
fully convinced of this overall Government 
support very soon after I started exploring 
the matter. In my conversations with offi- 
cials at other agencies, in Congress and at the 
White House, I found virtually unanimous 
support for this program. We have been 
heartened by the sincere interest in this in- 
dustry which prevailed wherever we have 
turned in Washington. 

The state of the market for publicly held 
companies is of vital concern to this pro- 
gram, and the SBIC industry suffered a se- 
vere shock when the over-the-counter mar- 
ket collapsed back in May 1962. The stocks 
of publicly held SBIC’s—there are 49 of 
them—were depressed to the point where 
most were selling at close to half their book 
value. Fully invested, publicly held com- 
panies were unable to return to the mar- 
ket for more capital. Small SBIC’s were 
forced to postpone plans for public of- 
ferings. The new issues market was dead 
and this hurt SBIC’s because their port- 
folio companies were unable to achieve pub- 
lic offerings. Unrealized profits in publicly 
held portfolio companies vanished. 

The fall off of SBIC shares actually pre- 
ceded the May 1962 market drop and the 
SBIC industry has been fighting its way 
back ever since. The shares of publicly- 
held SBIC'’s still are selling at sharp dis- 
counts and while it may be early for growth- 
minded licensees to offer new stock issues, 
and thereby bring large amounts of private 
Capital into the program, there have been 
some encouraging signs in the past few 
months. The over-the-counter market has 
picked up and some SBIC portfolio company 
shares have performed well. For the first 
time in nearly 2 years several investment ad- 
visers and analysts are recommending the 
purchase of SBIC shares. Of course, in the 
final analysis, the SBIC stocks will reflect 
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the performance of the SBIC's themselves, 
and that is the way it should be. But 
there is a time lag, especially during the in- 
dustry's early years. In this industry, losses 
usually show up long before profits. So, 
many licensees have written down several 
of their investments without having taken 
any significant profits. There is another 
complicating factor which works against the 
SBIC’s. It is an accounting problem which 
may be of interest to you. 

SBIC's are required by SEC to write down 
their problem investments. But SEC does 
not usually permit an SBIC to place an in- 
creased value on portfolio items which have 
increased in yalue—uniess the portfolio com- 
pany is publicly traded, in which case the 
SBIC can value its investment at the market 

rice. 

x This is an understandable position for SEC 
to take, but it means that SBIC stockhold- 
ers receive financial statements which reflect 
the problem investments but not the good 
ones, except perhaps in a footnote. 

A number of SBIC officers have told me 
about attractive items in their portfolios 
which they are unable to refiect accurately 
in their annual reports. I am aware that 
this is not an easy problem to resolve. 
Evaluating high-risk portfolios is a very dif- 
ficult job. Banks are reluctant to make 
such evaluations when SBIC's come to them 
for loans. Even SBIC’s have difficulty doing 
it when they sit down and discuss mergers. 
However, we have this problem under study 
and plan to discuss it with SEC officials 
shortly. 

Many of the problems which SBIC’s have 
faced have been due to growing pains. In- 
evitable though these problems may be in 
a new industry, I wanted to make certain 
when I came into SBA that we were doing 
everything feasible to facilitate the opera- 
tions of SBIC’s. We started by cutting red 
tape wherever it could be done without hurt- 
ing our administration of the program. We 
streamlined the handling of applications for 
loans and were able to reduce by one-third 
the time it takes to approve or reject such 
applications. We reviewed our reporting re- 
quirements and were able to make modest 
reductions in the amount of paper an SBIC 
is required to file with us. Our entire set 
of regulations have been placed under re- 
view and, with the passage of new SBIC leg- 
islation, major revisions and clarifications 
will be made shortly. Several key per- 
sonnel changes were made to strengthen our 
internal operations. 

Some of the regulatory problems facing 
SBIC's fall outside the jurisdiction of our 
agency. This committee has received testi- 
mony from the industry about the problem 
of dual regulation, All publicly held 
SBIC'’s are registered under the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. When an SBIC makes 
an investment it usually becomes an “affili- 
ate” of its portfolio company and most fu- 
ture financial transactions between the 
SBIO and the portfolio company . 
SEC clearance. SEC, of course, is 
accordance with its responsibilities ara 
the 1940 act. 

SEC has not been unaware of industry's 
views on the problem of dual regulation. 
The Commission has a rule pending which 
should help matters considerably. We at 
SBA are cooperating with SEC in every way 
possible to facilitate a satisfactory solution 
to the problem. 

Similarly, we have continuing discussions 
with officials at the Treasury ent and 
Internal Revenue Service in an effort to help 
resolve some of the differences between offi- 
clais in those agencies and the SBIC industry. 
As I indicated earlier, officials at all of these 
other Government agencies have given every 
indication that are sympathetic with 
the industry's problems and will do what they 
can to help resolve them. 

The industry's main differences with the 
Treasury Department and Internal Revenue 
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Service have been under discussion and, as 
I indicated earlier, a number of these points 
are being resolved. ‘Treasury already has 
granted SBIC'’s administratively a 10-percent 
loss reserve on loans, and the Department 
has indicated it will support legislation 
which will extend this reserve to debt secu- 
rities. So, most of the investments made by 
SBIC's will be covered by loss reserves. The 
10-percent figure will be reexamined after 5 
years in light of the actual loss experience 
of SBIC's, and it will be adjusted accordingly, 
if necessary. 

has also agreed to support legis- 
lation which would provide a meaningful 
exemption for SBIC’s from personal holding 
company penalty taxes, and the Department 
has agreed to go along with changes in the 
International Revenue Code which will en- 
able SBIC's to take ordinary loss treatment 
on all investments, rather than just on 
straight loans. This latter change might be 
described as a technical one which will bring 
the code in line with earller amendments to 
the Small Business Investment Act. 

SBIC’s also were seeking automatic regu- 
lated investment company treatment by IRS 
so they could pass through their income to 
stockholders without having to pay corpo- 
rate taxes. But this raised some major policy 
questions at Treasury and the matter is still 
under study. 

It is not likely to be resolved soon, 
SBIC's also wanted the right to make equity 
investments in subchapter 8 corporations 
without endangering the tax advantages 
those corporations enjoy, but Treasury is 
opposed to this. 

Another change sought by the SBIC's— 
exemption from accumulated earnings 
taxes—was granted through Treasury regu- 
lations. 

Let me turn now to the local and State de- 
velopment company programs. Sections 501 
and 502 of the Small Business Investment 
Act were designed to assist small businesses 
in obtaining capital for plant, land, and 
equipment, and at the same time to foster 
such assistance through the initiative of 
both the local community and the State. 
Embodied in these programs is the principle 
that all citizens have a stake in economic 
growth and each community bears the major 
responsibility for the well-being and growth 
of its own economy in general, and its home- 
town industries in particular. 

Since these programs were launched, 366 
local development company loans have been 
made totaling about $50 million and account- 
ing for about 22,000 jobs. The job figure is 
based on estimates reported to us by the 
small concerns. 

Who have we reached in this progrem? 

Half our loans went to communities in dis- 
tressed or redevelopment areas. Half went 
to communities with more normal economies. 
About 80 percent of the loans were made to 
communities with populations of less than 
15,000; 293 of the 366 loans went to small 
manufacturers covering a broad range of 
industries. 

The impact of the local development com- 
pany program varies in each community. 
But virtually all of these loans create jobs 
and that, as you know, is just the starting 
point. It is like throwing a stone into a still 
pool of water. Sometimes the ripples con- 
tinue long after the stone is resting at the 
bottom of the pool. I could give you numer- 
ous examples of the job we're doing, but I 
would like to read you just one brief letter we 
received March 3, 1964, ee ee eee 
Fla, Chamber of Commerce 
$126,000 loan made to the Bronson Develop 
Corp. to save a small orange crate manu- 
facturer who was threatened when the citrus 
crop failed for 2 successive years. 

This is the heart of the letter, and I 
quote: 

“Through the financial assistance of (the 

Corp. and the Small 
Business Administration), Brice Crate, Inc., 
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is making beverage cases on a limited basis, 
and will be in full production within the 
next 10 days. With additional labor that 
is now being required by Brice Crate, there 
is not a vacant house or apartment in the 
town of Bronson, thus some of the labor 
finds it necessary to reside in nearby com- 
munities in Levy County. This is the first 
time in the history of Bronson that there 
are no apartments or houses for rent. 

“The chamber of commerce is deeply in- 
debted to the Bronson Development Corp. 
and SBA for this tremendous boost in our 
economy and that of Levy County. Since 
this loan has been closed there is now in 
progress in Bronson the building of a motel 
and restaurant, which the community has 
been in dire need of. We in the chamber of 
commerce feel that the additional economy 
caused by your financial assistance is the 
main reason for this and other additions 
to come in the town of Bronson and Levy 


County. 
“Gus EFFEREN, 
“Executive Secretary.” 


Letters such as this one make us fully 
aware of the tremendous potential of this 
program and the need for making it known 
to every community in the Nation. We em- 
barked on a new plan in February which 
aims at developing cooperative programs 
with Federal, State, and local organiza- 
tions—both public and private—which are 
concerned with economic development. 
These are groups which already are working 
directly with communities—chambers of 
commerce, State departments of commerce, 
banks, utilities, and others. I am confident 
that this program, which is headed by 
Thomas Francis who we recruited from the 
Department of Commerce last December to 
direct our development company activities, 
will succeed in making our local develop- 
ment company program widely known 
throughout the country. 

We have had less activity with our State 
development company program, primarily 
because State development companies gen- 
erally can borrow sufficient funds from 
member banks at a reasonable interest rate. 
Should this source of funds dry up, then 
more activity can be expected in this loan 


Thank you again for the privilege of tes- 
tifying before your committee. We welcome 
your study and look forward to the com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendations. 


Cause and Effect 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
two editorials which appeared in recent 
issues of the Deseret News of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, call attention to parallel per- 
nicious trends in the private and public 
sectors of our economy, and I commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial entitled Cause and Effect” 
from the March 30 issue and The Be- 
trayal of Trust“ from the March 23 issue 
of the Deseret News: 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, Mar. 30, 1964] 
Cause AND EFFECT 

If anyone wonders why Federal spending 

gets out of hand, a former economist for the 
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U.S. Bureau of the Budget may have the 
answer. It's simply that Congress doesn't 
have enough control over the budget. 

Dr. Murray L. Weidenbaum, now senior 
economist at the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, has made a study showing that for fiscal 
1964 only 58 percent of Federal spending re- 
quests were subject to effective congressional 
review through the appropriations process. 
The remaining 42 percent consisted primar- 
ily of permanent indefinite appropriations, 
continuing construction projects, and other 
items “relatively fixed and uncontrollable.” 

With Congress lacking effective control 
over almost half the budget, the Federal 
Government has become somewhat like an 
automobile on which the brakes work only 
about half the time. 

As a result, big government has gathered 
so much momentum that the Federal estab- 
lishment now employs 1 of every 13 workers, 
owns 1 of every 3 acres of land, owns 421,260 
buildings with 2.5 billion square feet of floor 
space, and has lent or given more than $100 
billion to other nations. 

This makes the US. Government the 
world’s biggest spender, lender, employer, 
property owner, tenant—and the world's 
biggest debtor, owing more money than all 
other countries combined. 

The conclusion is inescapable: Without 
giving Congress the means of exercising more 
complete control over spending, the Federal 
bureaucracy seems bound to keep getting 
more bloated, more costly, and exercise more 
restrictions on Individual prerogatives. 
[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 

News, Mar. 23, 1964] 
HONESTY SUFFERS—THE BETRAYAL or TRUST 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The American standard of living cannot 
continue to go up if the American standard 
of honesty continues to go down. 

In 1945 there were 11,051 personal bank- 
ruptcy petitions filed in America. Last year 
there were 157,000. That we should have 15 
times as many debt welshers in a time of 
unprecedented prosperity than we had 19 
years ago points to trouble ahead. 

For much of the genius of American com- 
merce has been based on the employment of 
trust. Without trust we would have no bank 
checks, no time payments, no installment 
loans, no credit cards. We have been able 
to put a car in every garage and a refrigera- 
tor in every kitchen simply because we have 
been safe in assuming that only a negligible 
number of Americans will duck their debts. 
Now the question is: Is the numbef still 
negligible? 

The bankruptcy laws were designed to re- 
lease from a life of hopeless struggle those 
who, through great bad luck, had found 
themselves beneath a debt burden far lar- 
ger than any present or hoped-for earning 
power. 

These laws were well conceived, Imposing 
a life of slavery upon a man who had had 
a financial disaster was too stiff a penalty. 
There had to be a way out, a chance to start 
again. But bankruptcy was to be a life pre- 
server, not a way of life. And a way of life it 
is becoming. 

Many lawyers now pass the word that for 
a small fee they can release a man from his 
obligations. The word gets around the shop 
or office. Here’s Bill who filled his house with 
fine furniture and then claimed it all as 
household chattels exempt from replevin in 
a bankruptcy action. Pete wonders why he 
and the wife should scrape and scimp so 
hard to meet their payments. Shouldn't he 
take the easy way out? 

The fact is, however, that if enough Peters 
are seduced into bankruptcy by the exam- 
ple of Bill, the way out may prove to be any- 
thing but easy. For the whole credit struc- 
ture on which American selling is now based 
will begin to totter. 

Part of the blame goes to American busi- 
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ness. The pressure for volume, for unload- 
ing more goods than your competitor does, is 
great and growing. 

The bad credit risk stands as a tax against 
all good credit risks. In an effort to over- 
come losses, sellers have hiked the interest 
rate on credit purchases. Some of these are 
beginning to collide with State usury laws. 

The Saturday Evening Post recently 
pointed out that the Nebraska Supreme 
Court has ruled that all interest and carry- 
ing charges above 9 percent of the pur- 
chase price are usury and that buyers who 
protest may be excused not only from all 
future payments but may keep the goods as 
well. 

A smalltown Oklahoma banker recently re- 
marked: 

“People are confused over what wealth is. 
A man used to consider himself ‘worth $50,- 
000,’ for example, if his homestead, his invest- 
ments, and his business could be liquidated 
for $50,000. But recently people have gotten 
the idea that their wealth amounts to every- 
thing they own plus all the credit they can 
command.“ 

Today, out of every $5 after taxes the aver - 
age American citizen owes $1 for purchases 
already made. That's 20 percent. In 1954 
the figure was 15 percent and in 1946 6 per- 
cent. Now the 20 percent would not be 
alarming if it were evenly distributed. But 
a lot of people in the lower income brackets 
are in far deeper. And with any business 
setback repossessions would snowball which 
would kill new retail sales which would slow 
manufacturing which would add to unem- 
ployment and distress. 

Thus, the deeper people go into debt the 
more pressure there is for Government anti- 
recession measures, But there is no magic 
here. Antirecession measures are nothing 
but a process of pumping new Federal bor- 
rowings into the economic bloodstream. But 
these transfusions won't come from Heaven. 
They will represent new mortgages against 
the future earnings of the people. 

Ah, well. Cake eating and cake having. 
High spending and high borrowing. Tax- 
shirking and debt ducking. 

What happened to the French Empire un- 
der the Louis? It went “thataway.” 


On Our Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of April 10, 1964: 

On Our Back 

The wheat-cotton bill just passed by Con- 
gress is a makeshift contrived in a series of 
horse trades inspired by election-year politics. 

The wheat part is a modified version of the 
price-support, acreage-control plan which the 
farmers voted down last year in a rather ob- 
vious invitation to Government meddlers to 
go away and let them alone. Since provisions 
of this bill, at least in theory, are yoluntary, 
instead of compulsory, the farmers don't get 
any vote this time. 

The cotton section seeks to remedy the 
ills caused by two subsidies by adding a 
third. The Government presently supports 
cotton at artificially high prices, then pays 
an export subsidy to move cotton on the 
world market. This makes U.S, cotton mills 
pay more than their foreign competitors, an 
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Obvious injustice. So now domestic cotton 
buyers also will get a subsidy. This circle 
may be closed when the Government starts 
Offering a handout to anyone who buys a 
shirt or a bed sheet. 

By their vote last year, the wheat farmers 
exhibited the courage to take their chances 
in a free market. But wheat-State legisla- 
tors were frightened of reaction at the polls 
should prices abruptly skid. Hence this bill. 

Probably wheat and certainly cotton could 
be grown on our large, mechanized farms 
and sold profitably at world prices, if the 
laws would permit. Government meddling 
is a wholly futile effort to hold back the 
revolution in agricultural methods. It has 
Cost the taxpayers billions without helping 
anyone, including the farmer. 

Count Leo Tolstoy said it, a long time ago: 
“I sit on a man’s back, choking him and 
making him carry me, and yet I assure myself 
and others that I am very sorry for him and 
wish to ease his lot by all possible means— 
except by getting off his back.“ 


Legislative Program of AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the entire Congress a most important 
legislative program as outlined by Mr. 


Edmund M. Gulewicz, the 19th national 


commander of the AMVETS. 

Mr. Gulewicz, speaking for Amvets 
throughout the United States, spoke be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
of the House of Representatives on April 
9 regarding the legislative aims of that 
veteran organization. 

I am especially proud to include his 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because he is one of my constituents and 
& very prominent leader in civic, veteran, 
and business affairs in the Detroit area. 

His remarks are as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EDMUND M. GULEWICZ, 
AMVETS NATIONAL COMMANDER 


Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, this opportunity to present the views 
of AMVETS to this distinguished committee 
is sincerely appreciated by myself, the na- 
tional staff of AMVETS, and the group of 
national and departmental officers who are 
with me here today. In addition, may I pre- 
sent our immediate past national com- 
Mander, Don Spagnolo, who is known to this 
commtitee and who is now serving as 
AMVETS national executive director. 

I am delighted at this time to thank the 
chairman of the Veterans Affairs Committee, 
the Honorable OLIN E. Tracun: the members 
of the committee; and the staff of the com- 
mittee for their unfailing courtesy and coop- 
eration with AMVETS, It is certainly our 
desire to create a stronger bond of under- 
Standing between this committee and 
AMVETS where each will seek the best leg- 
Islation based on human experience and 
modern technology. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance 
and the value we place upon the efforts and 
accomplishments of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee in providing balance, ob- 
jectivity, and long-range responsibility in 
coordinating legislative efforts of all major 
nationally chartered service organizations. 
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We wish to emphasize that the basic leg- 
islative policy of AMVETS is a continuing 
interest and concern with the legitimate and 
changing needs of the veterans of World War 
II and Korea, and their dependents. It never 
has and never will be the policy of this or- 
ganization to seek narrow, selfish, or irre- 
sponsible special interest legislation which 
Is not in the best interests of the entire 
country and all segments of its population. 

However, we realize that in this area, as in 
all human affairs, to accomplish the proper 
and progressive legitimate ends of this policy 
in behalf of our membership and veterans 
generally, the continuing dedicated interest 
and effort of men fully informed of the ever- 
changing needs of our veterans and their 
dependents is absolutely necessary. We in 
AMVETS are attempting to provide the train- 
ing and continuity among our responsible of- 
ficials at the National, State, and post level 
to this objective 

The relationship of veterans’ legislation 
to other economic and social legislation gen- 
erally must be borne in mind and properly 
related thereto. 

The vigilance required to protect veterans’ 
benefits already secured is repeatedly dem- 
onstrated by such scurrilous articles as have 
been printed almost continuously, such as 
the Saturday Evening Post article by Edwin 
P. Neilan, and the almost annual vilification 
of the Reader's Digest antiveteran groups. 

We have always contended that the human 
costs are just as much a part of the expense 
of waging a war as is the cost of building 
warships, airplanes, tanks, guns, rockets, and 
firearms, 

The human cost of war represents the 
tragedies of battlefields, training camps, dis- 
abilities, blasted careers, and hopes, losses 
of sight, hearing, arms, legs, and mental 
health, as well as other requirements in 
earning a living. 

It is equally the duty of the responsible 
Officials of every level of our organization 
to oppose vigorously legislation that would 
be detrimental or hostile to the interests of 
veterans and their dependents, particularly 
in the framework of a rapidly changing eco- 
nomic, industrial, and social era. Among 
the most immediate are the problems of re- 
training and rehabilitation posed by the tre- 
mendous acceleration of automation and its 
concomitant problem of physical reloca- 
tion of people to new geographical locations 
of job opportunities is something previously 
undreamed of in the normal progress of our 
industrial growth up to the present, at least 
in the acute fashion that now confronts us. 

While this affects not only veterans in the 
age groupings of the veterans of World War 
II and Korea, we believe our responsibility 
under our national charter and its objec- 
tives requires us to be properly informed 
and positively participating m finding solu- 
tions. 

At this juncture of our presentation, may 
I bring to your attention the following digest 
of resolutions in synopsis form that were 
adopted at the AMVETS 19th National Con- 
vention In Detroit, Mich., August 22-25, 1963, 
which we feel are of particular significance to 
this committee and may be helpful to the 
committee staff: 

1. Supports legislation to establish a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the US. Senate. 

2. Urges the passage of legislation that 
would reopen national service life insurance 
for a l-year period to all veterans and ex- 
cluding from the good health requirements 
service-connected disabilities. - 

3. Urges Congress to enact legislation 
which would increase the Federal grant to 
State veterans’ homes to one-half of the an- 
nual operating costs of such homes, and to 
authorize 50-percent Federal matching funds 
on the renovation and rehabilitation of ex- 
isting facilities in State veterans’ homes. 


4. Supports legislation that would amend 
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section 415 of title 38, United States Code, 
to the end that medical and dental payments 
be excluded from annual income of parents 
in determinations of entitlement to depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation to the ex- 
tent that they are not borne by the Federal 
or State Governments, or reimbursed by 
union health insurance policy or by reason 
of a cause of action by or against another 
party. 

5. Reaffirms our position that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration be the one agency to ad- 
minister the veterans’ programs in the 
ented States. 

poses H.R. 9627 and any similar leg- 
3 which would grant hospital and 
domiciliary care to any person who served 
in the active service of the armed forces 
of any government allied with the United 
States in World War I and World War II by 
reason that we believe that it would tend to 
destroy the present system of veterans’ bene- 
fits programs. 

7. Urges the adjustment of the entire slid- 
ing scales of Public Law 88-211 in order that 
pensioners under the old law would benefit 
by electing under Public Law 86-211. 

8. Favors more aggressive support and in- 
creased reemphasis to secure favorable con- 
gressional consideration of necessary legisla- 
tion to achieve judicial review of veterans’ 
claims. 

9. Seeks legislation to revise Public Law 
86-211 to exclude all of the earned income 
from employment of the wife of the veteran 
in computing his statutory income limita- 
tions for pension. 

10. Recommends that the social security 
laws be amended to provide continuous pay- 
ment for dependency of children who are at- 
tening school until age 21, such as provided 
under the present Veterans’ tion 
laws and regulations. 

11. Recommends that service- connected 

Paraplegic peacetime veterans be provided 
with an automobile or other conveyance. 

12. Recommends that Public Law 86-211 
be amended to the end that where a veteran 
has minor children, the $1,200 of the wife's 
income presently excluded in computing his 
eligibility for pension be increased by $600 
for each additional child. 

13. Recommends the income of the vet- 
eran, in computing his entitlement in pen- 
sion under Public Law 86-211, be reduced 
by any just debts, expenses for last illness 
and burial costs of the veteran's wife. 

14. Urges enactment of special legislation 
to provide medical and nursing care for all 
chronically ill eligible veterans. 

15. Reaffirms our position urging an ad- 
dition to the Veterans’ Administration rat- 
ing schedule for disabilities providing for at 
least a 10-percent rating where a hearing 
loss exists in the high frequencies only. 

16. Urges the Committee of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to act favorably on either H.R. 2867 
or H.R. 3098 bills, which would change the 
marriage date requirement for Civil War 
widows from June 27, 1905, to date of enact- 
ment of either bill. 

17. Bestows AMVETS highest accolade of 
praise and commendations upon the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Administrator, the 
Honorable John 8. Gleason, Jr. 

18. Supports the principle of war orphans 
benefits for children of totally and per- 
manently disabled service-connected war 
veterans. 

For the sake of brevity, I will confine my 
comments to five bills and proposals of par- 
ticular importance. 

AMVETS were one of the first to recognize 
and support the proposed Domestic Peace 
Corps, and we are happy to see this being 
implemented by President Johnson as part 
of his for the war against poverty. 
We intend to support this at every level of 
our organization. 

S. 5, the Cold War Readjustment and As- 
sistance Act, has been the subject of pre- 
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vious testimony by Mr. Spagnolo, and we 
wish to reaffirm most emphatically, our sup- 
port of this measure. The educational 
programs previously adopted have proved 
their worth and have made great contribu- 
tions to the welfare of our country, The 
increased income of the beneficiary has 
largely paid for these benefits through in- 
creased individual income tax. Other intan- 
gible benefits realized are beyond measure. 

Since our national convention a bill, S. 
2534, introduced by Senator RALPH Tan- 
BOROUGH, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, recommends itself on practical and 
humanitarian grounds to the most serious 
study and consideration of all interested in 
the welfare of the Ul and economically un- 
derprivileged veteran who is suffering because 
of rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions, This measure has my support 
because I belleve that from a practical point 
of view it is less expensive and certainly 
more humane to assist the veteran in the 
maintenance of his health through such a 
program administered on an outpatient 
basis by the Veterans’ Administration than 
through recurrent periods of hospital bed 
occupancy for repeated retrogressions which 
succeed only in restoring him to a level of 
health which he cannot maintain, through 
lack of medication and medical care, under 
the circumstances of his dally life. 

The intent of this bill would affect a group 
of veterans already on the pension rolls who 
have demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the Veterans’ Administration their need and 
entitlement to pension. We would again 
emphasize our view that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is and should be the exclusive 
agency to administer veterans’ benefits, 

The development and timely action by this 
committee with respect to H.R. 8009 to most 
effectively meet a changed condition resulting 
from a realinement of domiciliary care facil- 
ities again evidences the concern and the 
speed of action characteristic of this com- 
mittee. 

The highest praise is well deserved by 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your 
committee and staff, for your prompt action. 
We of AMVETS believe that this is a well- 
justified measure and provides an effective 
solution to a serious problem. 

We of AMVETS are especially concerned 
with the proposed limited reopening of the 
national service life insurance program. In 
our opinion, one of the major factors 
this measure is that the primary beneficiaries 
of this proposal would be the dependents of 
the veteran rather than the veteran himself. 

We deem this measure particularly nec- 
essary because of the very high percentage of 
World War I and Korean veterans who, 
through improper counseling or misunder- 
standing, coupled with their financial in- 
ability during their post-service-readjust- 
ment period, allowed their policies to lapse. 

This measure, strengthening as it does the 
financial security and stability of the lower 
income group, is particularly timely and con- 
ducive to the aims of the President's war-on- 
poverty program. 

It increases the chances for a more sound 
economic adjustment by the widows and 
children and parents of these yeterans at a 
time when the breadwinner veteran is taken 
from them. It may be the means of saving 
the family home, permitting the completion 
of children’s educations, and preventing ad- 
ditions to the rolls of the local, State, and 
Federal welfare systems. 

In considering the costa of this program, 
since it is to be nonparticipating, the admin- 
istrative costs are to be absorbed within the 
premium rate structure. It is our under- 
standing that administration of the addi- 
tional insurance can be absorbed without ad- 
ditional requirements for personnel or equip- 
ment. In addition, the required cost of 
physical examinations would be assumed by 
the veterans and not by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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In short, we believe the local communities 
will be the greatest beneficiaries of this 
added financial security for their citizens. 

We understand the demands made upon 
the time of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee by the volume of detailed work re- 
ferred to it, and so, Mr. Chairman, we want 
to thank you again for this opportunity and 
privilege of appearing before you. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


SPEECH 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
America has lost one of its great cap- 
tains in the passing of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. 

His service in 20 campaigns and on a 
hundred battlefields represents—in the 
highest sense—his dedication to the 
creed of the long gray line: “Duty, honor, 
country.” 

As Supreme Commander of the occu- 
pation of Japan, MacArthur's leadership 
wrote an inspiring chapter in American- 
Japanese relations; creatively and sensi- 
tively encouraging Japan down the road 
of social and economic reform—and 
firmly toward democracy. Above all, he 
laid the foundations for a Japan commit- 
ted to the principles of the United Na- 
tions; dedicated to peace; and deter- 
mined to play an important role as a 
leader of the free world. 

He was to say of his service in Japan: 

If the historian of the future should deem 
my service worthy of some slight reference, it 
would be my hope that he mention me not 
as a commander engaged in campaigns and 
battles, even though victorious to American 
arms, but rather as that one whose sacred 
duty it became, once the guns were silenced, 
to carry to the land of our vanquished foe 
the solace and hope and faith of Christian 
morals. 


Could I have but a line of a century hence 
crediting a contribution to the advance of 
peace, I would yield every honor which has 
been accorded by war. 


Of the United Nations he said: 

It represents perhaps the noblest effort 
man has yet made to evolve a universal code 
based upon the highest of moral precepts. 
It became the keystone to an arch of unt- 
versal hope. 


In time of war his rallying cry on 
leaving Corregidor on February 22, 1942, 
“I shall return,“ was a covenant with the 
Filipino people and an earnest of the 
determination of the United States 
to pursue the war in the Pacific with all 
our resources and to a successful con- 
clusion. 

MacArthur's brilliant strike at Inchon 
on September 12, 1950, will stand as a 
master stroke of amphibious operations 
in the hostilities against North Korea. 

His admonition to military command- 
ers at that time and to the corps of 
cadets on May 12, 1962, “that in war 
there is no substitute for victory,” will be 
remembered by all those who serve our 
country in “the profession of arms.” 

May our generation of men and officers 
in the armed services remember even 
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more his additional stricture that mov- 
ing day at West Point: 

This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers, On the contrary, the soldier above 
all other people prays for peace, for he must 


suffer and bear the deepest wounds and scars 
of war. 


We have lost a soldier great in war and 
enlightened in peace. MacArthur now 
belongs to history. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all Members 
of this House in extending my deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. MacArthur, Arthur 
MacArthur, and members of the family. 


Birch Society’s Intemperance Challenges 
American Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, just about a year ago, in com- 
menting upon the speech on “fright 
mail” made by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader of the Senate, I made the 
statement: 

Happily, the John Birch Society and its 
imitators do not seem to have made much of 
an impression upon the citizens of New 
Jersey. í 


It would appear from the following 
articles that my assessment may have 
been a bit premature. The news story 
by Henry J. Smith, Jr., appeared in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin on April 2 last. 
The editorial, which speaks for itself, 
appeared in the April 7 edition of the 
Burlington County Times, a daily news- 
paper published in Willingboro, N. J.: 
BIRCH LEADERS ARE “IDENTIFIED” IN WILLING- 

Boro—Two RESDENTS ADMIr BELONGING 

TO RIGHTIST GROUP 


(By Henry J. Smith, Jr.) 


Wiiuovcnoro, April 2—A member of Assem- 
blyman Robert H. Berglund's campaign com- 
mittee of last fall was named as the Wil- 
ec gia leader of the John Birch Society last 

ght. 

Mrs. Kathleen Roderique, legislative secre- 
tary to Berglund, an avowed political con- 
servative admitted the truth of the state- 
ment but said the campaign aid kept his 
membership in the ultraright group a se- 
cret during the election drive. 

Berglund, one of the five organizers of Bur- 
lington County Conservativos, Inc.—of which 
Mrs. Roderique is president—was one of two 
Republicans elected Inst November to their 
first terms in the State assembly. 

The issue of John Birch Society activity 
in Willingboro was raised at a meeting of 
the Willingboro Democratic Club by Brant 
Coopersmith, regional director of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, a guest 
speaker. 

Mrs. Roderique was in the audience at the 
meeting which was open to the public, 

Coopersmith said that two local men have 
leading roles in the John Birch Society. He 
said one is Barnett, of Bradford Lane 
and the other is David R. Matteson, of Mid- 
field Lane. Both are past presidents of Bur- 
lington County Conservatives, Inc. 

Coopersmith mentioned that Barnett had 
been active in Berglund's campaign. He said 
that Matteson is staff coordinator for the 
Birch Society in Delaware and Maryland, 
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Mrs. Roderique said that Barnett was 
financial chairman for Berglund during his 
general election campaign last fall. 

She said he did not tell Berglund or any 
members of the county conservatives group 
that he had joined the Birch Society. She. 
said his reason for secrecy was he was afraid 
that public knowledge of his activities with 
the society would harm Berglund's chances. 

Reached at home, Matteson said ho has 
taken the job of coordinator for the Birch 
group in the Maryland-Delaware area and is 
going to move. He did not say where he 
Will live but said he is moving closer to his 
activities with the Birch Society- 

Barnett confirmed today he joined the 
John Birch Society in August and said he 
Would have told Coopersmith this had 
Coopersmith called him. 

Mrs. Roderlque said she is not a member 
of the Birchers and would not join the 
society. f 

Berglund has issued frequent and strenu- 
dus denials that he belongs to the John Birch 
Society. 

Coopersmith, also a local resident, said of 
Berglund: 

“He may not have known what he was in- 
volved with. If he knows Barnett and Mat- 
teson belong to an association. that says 
things about Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy and still associates with them then 
We can raise some questions about him.” 


Birch BOCIETY'S INTEMPERANCE CHALLENGES 
AMERCAN FREEDOMS 


What's wrong with the John Birch Society? 

What's wrong with communism, fascism, 
and the Ku Klux Klan? 

What's wrong with every surreptitious, 
Clandestine and anonymous group of politi- 
Cal radicals who can see no other way of 
life except a refiection of their own distorted 
image? 

Just about everything. 

Sure, the Birch Society ls a patriotic or- 
ganization, But it is a super-patriotic group 
Which will suffer no viewpoint except its 
Own extremism. Its lenders are self-ordained 
experts on what's best for the United States, 
and woebetide those who 0 

Presidents of the United States, a Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and other 
Proven men of service in the fields of govern- 
Ment, science, and the military have felt the 
Sting of vile character assassination when 
their actions Talled to meet the narrow stand- 
ards of the militant Birchers. 

A group supposedly dedicated to the Con- 
stitution and the American way, Birch or- 
Banizers have violated basic precepts of our 
free society by intemperance, slander and 
guilt by association techniques, 

Millions of Americans are deeply com- 
mitted to the preservation of our constitu- 
tional freedoms. They are well aware of the 

unist menace. They are also aware of 
the potential destruction to basic American 
freedom polse by the cancerous growth of 
irresponsible and visceral reactionaries. 

The threat of world communism must be 
Met resolutely wherever and whenever it is 
found; indeed, a free citizenry must take 
the initiative at every conceivable opportun- 
ity, But too often Birchers have used this 
&s an excuse to wage their battles in the gut- 
ters and cesspools of human behavior. 

The development of the John Birch So- 
ciety has been a disservice rather than a 
Service to conservatism in the United States 
today. 

Its extremism rivals the very threat it 
Purports to fight. ‘There is room, indeed a 
Continuing need, for constructive and re- 
Sponsible criticism of all elected and ap- 
Pointed officials to every branch of the Amer- 
ican Government. But there is no place 
zac er assassination and distortion of 


Lies, half-truths and innuendo cannot be 
fought with more of the same but with 
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truth. One rotten philosophy cannot be 
beaten with another. An idea or ideal must 
be fought with a better idea, s higher ideal. 


The stigma attached to the John Birch 


Society is well-deserved. It is unfortunate 
that thousands of freedom-loving Americans 
have no better outlet for their aroused po- 
litical conscience. 

This is a large land. It can use more pa- 
triotism, more concern for constitutional 
processes. It can use the weight of mass 
effort on the legitimate right as well as the 
liberal left. 

But the John Birch Society, far from ful- 
filling these needs, provides only more hate, 
more suspicion and more un-American 
activity. 


Emphasis-Analysis, Monday, March 16, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
opportunity to hear the NBC news pro- 
gram Emphasis-Analysis by Chet Hunt- 
ley on Monday, March 16, wherein he 
commented on the hour-long, televised 
program of Conversation with President 
Johnson, 

I thought Mr. Huntley's comments 
such a fine tribute to our President that 
I wanted to bring them to the attention 
of the entire membership of the House 
of Representatives. 

I, therefore, include them at this point 
in the RECORD. 

EMPHASIS-ANALYSIS, MONDAY, Marcu 16, 1964 


This is Chet Huntley, NBC News, with 
Emphasis-Analysis, concerning President 
Johnson. I'll be back with some develop- 
ment of this topic in a moment. 

* . * + . 


This is Chet Huntley, Emphasis-Analysis. 

We in electronic journalism have our fre- 
quent and persistent detractors. There are 
some who boast that they do not have a tele- 
vision set in their homes. Others insist that 
electronic journalism is superficial and weak. 

Last night’s program in which the three 
networks carried a conversation with Fresi- 
dent Johnson gives the lie to those who dis- 
count the medium. The Nation had a good, 
long, intensive, and highly rewarding look 
at the President last night. Some of the 
questions were penetrating and incisive. 
The answers, for the most part, were framed 
in an aura of candor. 

This is a complex man who now occupies 
the White House. It is universally agreed 
that Lyndon Johnson is the supreme polit- 
ical man. He knows how and when to work 
on the weaknesses of the opposition; he 
knows how and when to deploy his own 
strengths; he knows how to confuse the 
political opposition with whatever weak- 
nesses there may be in his own proposition. 
In his years in the Congress, Lyndon John- 
son could be as tough and unyielding as he 
could be gentle and miid. There was a fierce 
and unyielding pride, at times a kind of 
haughtiness about the Lyndon Johnson who 
was the majority leader. Frequently he did 
not respond in kind to gentle criticism or 
good-natured ribbing. 

But the man the Nation saw on television 
Sunday was not that Lyndon Johnson at all. 
Here was a humble man, a self-effacing man, 
a man with soft and gentle answers to the 
questions. 
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As one watched the President last night 
or as one read the transcript this morning, 
you got the impression that the confidence 
of this President has soared in these 120 
days. This is not the same man, at all, who 
spoke to the Congress shortly after taking 
office. It was also evident in last night's 
interview that this man in the White House 
likes his job. 

There has long been a quality about Lyn- . 
don Johnson which tended to baffle and 
confuse all who came close to him. I recall 
that this quality was there in the interview 
I had with him in the 1960 political cam- 
paign * * * that quality of quiet eloquence. 
His experience, his background, and his very 
physical appearance tend to suggest that 
here is a man whose answers to questions 
are going to pop, snap, and crackle; but they 
don’t. His answers are great clouds of gen- 
tleness, humility, and compassion, ‘There 
have been, and there are those, who are 
convinced that this demeanor is one which 
the President has learned to turn on and 
of like an electric switch. But we may 
question whether any switch for personality 
can work that well and that consistently. 

It may be in order, therefore, to guess 
that here is a man who loves the power and 
authority that goes with his office, a man 
who knows how to use it; but all of that 
tempered with a man who remembers his 
humble origin and who has not forgotten the 
ways and attitudes of his humble country- 
men. And politically, last night, President 
Johnson has to be given an A plus. 


Mechanization of Ports Aids Steamship 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have printed in the 
Recorp an article prepared for the Jour- 
nal of Commerce by Mr. John Thurman, 
vice president of the Pacific American 
Steamship Association, relating to the 
mechanization of seaports. : 

I would like to commend the article 
to the attention of my colleagues. It is 
reprinted herewith: 

MECHANIZATION oF Ports Ams STEAMSHIP 
INDUSTRY 
(By John Thurman) 

In à recent speech before the Propeller 
Club in Washington, D.C., Under Secretary of 
Commerce Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., stated 
that in order for the steamship industry to 
keep up with the times and promote world 
trade modern operating methods and auto- 
mated vessels would have to be developed 
and put to use. This has long been recog- 
nized by the industry with the knowledge 
that similar advances must also be made at 
dockside in the loading and discharging of 
cargo by longshoremen. 

On the west coast it was determined as far 
back as 1957 that something should be done 
to update the longshore industry. At that 
time the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the International Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union realized modernization 
would eventually have to come to the water- 
front. 

The union concluded that new methods 
and machines would someday be introduced, 
no matter how great the effort by the mem- 
bership to resist change. Employers had 
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the right by contract to make changes and 
to arbitrate changes; therefore the best the 
union could hope to do was to retain, as long 
as possible through delaying action, the old 
rules governing size of gangs, methods of 
cargo handling and related contract guar- 
antees. 
NEW CARGO HANDLING IDEAS 

New ideas for cargo handling, revolution- 
ary ship design, large-scale use of containers 
and bulk movement of cargo, the introduc- 
tion of strapped loads, and numerous other 
devices would obviously sooner or later by- 
pass the existing work rules, 

In the mind of the union there were also 
officially announced programs of legislation 
which would make illegal many of the guar- 
antees and safeguards afforded by the exist- 
ing contract. Were this to come about it 
would leave the workers with little protection 
or bargaining power. 

At the same time, the steamship industry 
was confronted with a series of difficult op- 
perational problems. Postwar construction 
costs skyrocketed the investment in ships. 
The price of fuel, wharfage fees and wages 
for seafaring personnel all moved up with 
the times. The only way to offset these 
rising costs was to speed cargo handling and 
ship turnaround. When a ship is in port it 
loses money; it only makes money when it 
is on the high seas. 

INCREASED EARNINGS 


Speedier loading and discharge not only 
improves the ship’s turnaround, but in the 
long run also increases the number of trips 
the vessel can make each year. The savings 
in capital investment and the increase in 
earnings resulting from the introduction of 
new and new methods of cargo 
handling could well be decisive in determin- 
ing the profitability of the industry. 

The sum total of developments added up 
to one conclusion. The time had come to 
review and reexamine labor relations in the 
light of mechanization and modernization 
for west coast longshoring. 

Following long periods of discussion an 

mt was finally reached in October 
1960, that went into effect January 1, 1961, 
to run until July 1, 1966, and not subject to 
review. The union received a substantial 
degree of security for its members, provided 
for in no other union contract, and the ship 
owners otbained freedom for productivity 
improvements. 

OBSOLETE RULES 


The union was thereby guaranteed a share 
in the benefits of mechanization. As a re- 
turn for the benefit and the guarantee that 
men would not be laid off, but would gain 
from the introduction of modern practices, 
obsolete work rules were removed. Past 
practices of cargo handling were discarded 
and new and better ways to stow and dis- 
charge cargo can be introduced as developed. 

It should be noted that the mechanization 
and modernization agreement covering all 
Pacific coast ports was reached by direct col- 
lective between the PMA and 
the ILWU, without Government or other 
third-party participation. The M. & M. pro- 
vision is a part of a basic agreement applied 
and interpreted by regular labor relations 
machinery. 


It is integrated with other aspects of the 
overall west coast longshore contract, such 
as joint registration of longshoremen, con- 
trol of the size of the work force, rotary dis- 
patch of longshore gangs and men through 
jointly operated hiring halls, central rec- 
ords—keeping of earnings and hours and a 

of contractural provisions from wages, 
hours and conditions of work, to benefits 
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such as vacations, pensions, medical care, 
life insurance, dental care for member’s 


“children. 


In addition, the longshoremen retain their 
contract protection regarding health and 
safety on the job, joined by new provisions 
prohibiting individual speedup or onerous 
work demands. 

A trust fund was established into which 
ships owners contribute $5 million annually 
for the life of the contract. The fund is for 
the exclusive use of the men in the union 
and under thelr own terminology it is con- 
sidered to be “ a share of the machine.” A 
portion of the fund covers early retirement 
and death benefits, and another portion es- 
tablishes a wage guarantee. 

At the same time the ship owners can put 
in any new machine or operating method, 
provided only that they can establish 
through grievance machinery that the 
method is safe and that there is no purpose- 
ful speedup of individual effort. In addition, 
the union is guaranteed that any new equip- 
ment used by employers will be operated by 
union members, trained if necessary by the 
employers. 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION NOTED 


The agreement for mechanization and 
modernization has resulted in an orderly, 
economic expansion on the west coast wa- 
terfront. This pioneering effort in the field 
of labor relations is working and working 
well on the west coast today. 

Recently, to fill job openings nearly 2,000 
men were added to the longshoremen and 
they were selected from more than 20,000 
applicants. At the same time ships are be- 
ing loaded and discharged with possibly the 
most advanced methods of any ports in the 
world. Time in port is no longer excessively 
lost. Speedy turnaround is resulting in an 
economic advantage to the ship operator 
while at the same time, use of modern ma- 
chinery is not bringing about unemploy- 
ment. 

It has been acknowledged that the west 
coast waterfront agreement is revolutionary 
in nature and while it may not fit into other 
industries, or perhaps other facets of the 
maritime industry, it is a step in the right 
direction and a long step in advancing U.S. 
foreign trade. 


A New Evaluation of Manufacturing 
Capacity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
most important assertations made by 
administration spokesmen in defense of 
their highly expansionary economic poli- 
cies is that inflation will not result. be- 
cause of the existence of widespread ex- 
cess plant and equipment in the econ- 
omy. It is said that as the economy ex- 
pands excess capacity is available to sup- 
ply the new demand without inflation- 
ary pressures resulting. 

Over the past year considerable evi- 
dence provided by private surveys and 
studies has come to light indicating that 
much of the so-called excess capacity is 
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actually obsolete or inefficient. In the 
light of this evidence, doubt has been 
growing about the ability of the economy 
to supply the burgeoning demand that 
may arise from the administration’s eco- 
nomic policies without new inflationary 
pressures arising. 

An article from the March 1964 issue 
of the Survey of Current Business, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, points out some highly significant 
evidence on this point. According to the 
article, nearly one-third of manufactur- 
ing companies, with just under 50 percent 
of the total capital assets in manufactur- 
ing, indicated that their facilities at the 
end of 1963 were inadequate to meet 
their needs in 1964; 60 percent of the 
firms with 44 percent of the assets con- 
sidered their facilities about adequate. 
In other words, less than 10 percent of 
the firms—with 7 percent of assets— 
felt that existing capacity exceeded their 
needs. 

There are a number of qualifications 
that should be consdiered in evaluating 
these new statistics, and the yare spelled 
out in the article. The point remains, 
however, that this new evidence should 
alert us to the strong possibility of a 
new. wave of inflation that might very 
well arise from a strong upsurge in eco- 
nomic activity. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
insert an excerpt from the Survey of 
Current Business discussing the new 
data on manufacturing capacity at this 
point in the RECORD: 

AN EVALUATION OF CURRENT CAPACITY 


Each manufacturing company in the cur- 
rent survey was asked: Taking into account 
your company’s current and prospective sales 
for 1964 how would you characterize your 
December 31, 1963, plant and equipment 
facilities: More plant and equipment 
needed; about adequate; e plant 
and equipment exceeds needs?” In all 
questions concerning industrial capacity, 
there are very difficult definitional prob- 
lems—including those on product mix, num- 
ber of hours or shifts, and cost relationships 
associated with the use of facilities of vary- 
ing ages and efficlencies—which make 
measurement of capacity and of capacity 
utilization extremely dificult. It was hoped 
that the present inquiry, which required 
only a qualitative answer, would elicit a 

response, although it does not, of 
course, permit a quantitative estimate of 
how much yearend 1963 capacity exceeded or 
fell short of requirements in 1964. 

The survey results are shown in table 3 
in terms of the distribution of firms by 
number and by gross capital assets. It is 
probable that the most fruitful results of 
the question may come from comparisons 
over time as later surveys are completed. 
Without an attempt at a detailed interpreta- 
tion at this time, some, interesting high- 
lights emerge. Almost one-third of the com- 
panies, accounting for just under 50 per- 
cent of the total capital assets in manufac- 
turing, indicated that their facilities at the 
end of 1963 were inadequate to meet their 
needs in 1904; 60 percent of the firms with 
44 percent of the assets considered their 
facilities about adequate. Thus less than 
10 percent of the firms (with 7 percent of 
assets) felt that existing capacity exceeded 
their needs. i 
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TABLE 3.— Manufacturers” cvaluation of their capacity, Dec. 81, 1963 
[Percent distributions] 


Transportation equipment __. 
Stone, clay, and glass 


Nondurable goods 


B4SE8|/ 8/888 8/8) 8 


Number of firms 


Sans S SAS SE) ES 


1 According to respondent companies’ characterizations of their plant and equipment facilities on Dec. 31, 1963, 
taking into account their current and prospective sales for 1964. 


+ Leas than 0.5. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics and Securities um Exchange Commission. 


Manufacturing companies evaluating their 
present facilities as inadequate for 1964 pro- 
spective sales were on the average the larger 
firms in terms of capital assets. Firms re- 

their existing plant and equipment 
&s about adequate, on the other hand, were 
the smaller firms on balance. The results 
for durable and nondurable goods producers 
were similar to those for all manufacturing 
firms, (See table 4.) 


Taste 4—Carryover of plant and equipment 
Projects, manufacturing and public utilities * 


[Billions of dollars} 


3 — 

Machinery ex- 
cluding elec- 
trical. 


equipment. 
Btone, clay, and 
glass. 


1 Curryover refers to expenditures yet to be incurred on 
Projects already underwuy. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics and Securities and Exchange 
Conumission. 


A tabulation was made breaking down 
actual capital expenditures in 1963 and 
anticipated expenditures in 1964, according 
to the response to the adequacy-of-capacity 
Question, It was found that among both 
durable and nondurable goods companies, 
those reporting their 1963 capacity as inade- 
quate plan the largest relative increases in 
spending from 1963 to 1964. 


In considering these new statistics, it 
should be stressed that the fact that large 
numbers of companies with substantial 
capital assets report inadequate capacity 
does not necessarily mean that the amount 
of inadequacy is large. Also a company may 
find its capacity inadequate for only one of 
its products; or the inadequacy reported may 
apply to only one stage of the production 
processes; or capacity may be inadequate in 
some geographical area but not in others. 
Finally, it should be clear that the firms 
which report a need for more capacity for 
1964 operations may now have available ex- 
cess capacity that will be drawn into pro- 
duction as demand rises to the expected 
levels, 


Corporations in Politics: How Far Can 
They Go Under the Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, an enlight- 
ening discussion of the requirements of 
the law regarding political activities by 
corporations and labor unions appeared 
in the current issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal. 

Inasmuch as this article appears to 
clarify the various court decisions inter- 
preting the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act, the Taft Hartley Act, the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act, and other 
statutes dealing with corporate and labor 
union political contributions, under 
unanimous consent, I insert it in the 
Appendix of the Record as follows: 

CORPORATIONS IN Politics: How Far CAN 

THEY Go UNDER THE Law? 

(By William B. Barton, general counsel of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States) 

Businessmen frequently ask: Would there 
be anything illegal about my company buy- 
ing some $25 tickets to a fundraising dinner 
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for X? If the company can't 
do it, would it be illegal for my company's 
staff people to do so and place the item on 
their expense accounts? When the 

man comes to our city, would it be all right 
to put him up at the Clover Athletic Club 
at company expense? When Congressman 
X runs for reelection, would we be safe in 
letting some of our staff take time off with 
pay to work for his reelection? Our presi- 
dent is to give a television address. Would 
it be all right if he spoke out for the re- 
election of the Congressman? What would 
be the consequences if a news commentator 
we sponsor were to slant the news so as to 
influence the Congressman’s reelection? 
These and dozens of other questions about 
political activity are the sort businessmen 
frequently wonder about. 

The completely safe way would be to avoid 
doing the things of the sort suggested by 
these questions. This answer, however, does 
not satisfy the businessman, He quite prop- 
erly insists that there must be some few 
things that he and his company can do 
without risking a brush with the law. 

The law allows the businessman as an 
individual to act politically like any other 
individual. If the businessman as an indi- 
vidual wants to endorse a candidate, give a 
political speech, run for office, or give money 
to a political party, committee or candidate, 
he is restricted only by some limitations in 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act and State 
laws that apply to all individuals. He should 
be aware of these limitations, but they will 
not be mentioned here. Rather, this discus- 
sion considers the limitations placed by the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act on the polit- 
ical conduct of corporations as such. 

LABOR UNIONS INVOLVED IN MOST OF THE CASES 


To answer the question there is too little 
help from court decisions. Most decisions 
have arisen because of political activity of 
labor organizations, section 313 of the act 
declaring it unlawful for corporations or 
labor unions to make * * a contribution 
or expenditure in connection with any elec- 
tion * * * at which Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors or a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in, or a Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to Congress are to be voted for, or 
in conection with any primary election or 
political convention or caucus held to select 
candidates for any of the foregoing offices, or 
for any candidate, political committee, or 
other person to accept or receive any con- 
tribution prohibited by this section.“ 

This statute, which dates back to 1907, 
was amended in 1947 to include labor unions, 
after the Smith-Connally Act had temporar- 
ily recognized the problem during World 
War II.“ An indictment was obtained under 
it in 1948 against the CIO. This case, 
United States v. Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 335 U.S. 106 (1948), has been 
cited more than any other to show what 
labor organizations and corporations can do 
politically under Federal law. 

The case arose because soon after the 1047 
amendment there was a special election for 
a Congressman in Maryland and Philip Mur- 
ray, as president of the CIO, wrote an edi- 
torial for one candidate and against the 
other. The editorial was inserted in the 
CIO News, a thousand extra copies of which 
were printed and circulated at CIO ex- 
pense. The indictment was for expenditures 
in connection with publishing and circulat- 
ing the editorial. The U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia held the stat- 
ute unconstitutional as violating the first 
amendment and dismissed the case (77 F. 
Supp. 355). 

The United States appealed to the Su- 

preme Court, which avoided d the 
—— of constitutionality, but held that 
the indictment did not charge acts within 
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the scope of the statute. Reviewing the his- 
tory of the 1947 amendment, the opinion re- 
garded the use of union funds to publish 
and distribute the regular union publica- 
tion to those accustomed to receiving it as 
not being prohibited by the act. Four con- 
curring justices would have held the statute 
unconstitutional, Whether the Court would 
have found a violation had the evidence 
clearly shown union funds to have been 
used to circulate the paper to members of 
the public generally was left undecided. 


SMALL UNION PUBLISHES IN OUTSIDE NEWS- 
PAPER 


After that case a local union and its presi- 
dent were indicted under the act for ex- 
pending union funds for a newspaper ad- 
vertisement and a radio broadcast advocat- 
ing defeat of certain persons in connection 
with conventions to select presidential and 
vice-presidential electors and candidates for 
Congress. The district court, denying the 
defendants’ motion for dismissal of the in- 
dictment as unconstitutional, concluded 
that Congress acted within its constitutional 
powers in adopting the statute to safeguard 
the elective system, first amendment rights 
not being absolute (79 F. Supp. 516). 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit reversed in an opinion by Augustus 
N. Hand and directed a dismissal (United 
States v. Painters Local Union No. 481, 172 
F. 2d 854 (1949)). The court said it seemed 
impossible to differentiate the scope of the 
decision in CIO from the case before it. 
Since the small union involved did not own 
a newspaper, the reasoning was that the use 
of the public press and radio was a natural 
way of communicating with its members. 
The court observed that in each case it 
seemed unreasonable to suppose that the 
members objected; in the case before it the 
expenditures had been approved by member- 
ship vote. 

In 1951 in United States v. Construction 
and General Laborers Local Union No. 264, 
101 F. Supp. 869 (W. D. Mo.). a local union 
was indicted for having spent the local's 
funds in connection with the general elec- 
tion of November 2, 1948, in support of a 
congressional candidate. The court, he: 
the case without a jury, found the evidence 
insufficient to sustain charges that certain 
alleged small expenditures had been made 
for the campaign. Other charges had to do 
with the payment made to three different 
individuals for service allegedly rendered on 
behalf of the candidate. Finding no viola- 
tion, the court said: 

“If that is to be the construction placed 
upon this statute, then any political activity 
of any person on the payroll of a labor or- 
ganization, from its president to its janitor, 
would render that union and its principal 
officers liable, if such persons devoted any 
appreciable time in support of, or in opposi- 
tion to any candidate for President, Vice 
President, Senator, or Representative in 
Congress. The same would be true of any 
corporation which permitted one of its em- 
Ployees while on its payroll to spend a few 
hours hauling voters to a place of register- 
ing, to vote, or to engage in any other type 
of political activity.“ 

The court further observed that if a nar- 
row construction were a then it would 
be necessary to consider constitutionality. 
Citing the CIO case as a precedent, the court 
ordered a dismissal. 

UAW EXPENDS FUNDS FOR TV BROADCAST 


After the 1954 congressional elections the 
UAW was indicted as having violated the 
act by paying a certain sum from its gen- 
eral treasury fund as costs of sponsoring 
television broadcasts allegedly urging the 
election of certain candidates for Represent- 
atives in Congress and for Senator. The U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, on the precedents of the earlier 
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cases, granted a motion to dismiss the in- 
dictment (138 F. Supp. 53). 

The Supreme Court reversed the dismis- 
sal in United States v. United Automobile, 
Aircrajt and Agricultural Workers, 352 U.S. 
567 (1957). The opinion, by Justice Frank- 
furter, found a congressional intention to 
proscribe commercial broadcasts. It viewed 
the broadcast as unlike the communication 
in CIO, which “was neither directed nor 
delivered to the public at large. The or- 
ganization merely distributed its house or- 
gan to its own people.” A trial, said the 
Court, might bring matters to the surface 
and cause constitutional questions to dis- 
appear. Three Justices dissented and would 
have sustained the dismissal under the au- 
thority of the first amendment. 

After a subsequent trial in the district 
court, a jury found the defendant not guilty. 
There was no appeal. One of the points 
the instructions asked the jury to consider 
was whether the broadcasting was intended 
to and did influence the general public. 

A more recent case is United States v. 
Anchorage Central Labor Council, 193 F, 
Supp. 504 (D. Alaska 1961). The council, 
an association of labor unions, was indicted 
for spending union funds to sponsor four 
television broadcasts in connection with 
the 1958 national elections. The court ac- 
quitted the defendant, observing that most 
of the funds used were voluntarily contrib- 
uted and that the council, not the unions, 
actually made the expenditures anyway, 
The court noted also that the broadcasts, 
although they doubtless reached the pub- 
lic, were the most inexpensive way for the 
unions to communicate with the members. 

The experience of corporations under the 
act has been limited to the trial courts. In 
1916 a large number of brewing companies 
in Pennsylvania and New York pleaded 
guilty to an indictment which charged them 
with making contributions towards the elec- 
tion of certain candidates. In 1948-50, 23 
actions were filed in the Eastern District of 
Michigan e g incorporated automobile 
dealers with contributing to a political com- 
mittee in the 1946 Federal election, On 
trial, there were 2 not guilty verdicts, 
but in the other 21 cases there were pleas 
of nolo contendere, The court treated these 
as tantamount to pleas of guilty.t 

These cases against corporations are in con- 
trast to a 1960 trial court decision which dis- 
missed through statutory construction a 
case in which a labor union was prosecuted 
for spending funds to elect candidates for 
Federal office.” 

WHAT DO THESE CASES MEAN FOR CORPORA- 
TIONS? 


What, then, do the cases show about the 
legal status of a corporation's political con- 
tributions or expenditures? 

They do not show that the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act as applied to such con- 
tributions or expenditures is a dead letter. 
Some spokesmen for both business and labor 
have expressed this conclusion, but it is 
without substantial foundation, and it 18 
dangerous, 

The cases definitely support the proposi- 
tion that a labor organization can bear the 
expense of using a regular publication sent 
to its members to advise them why it is in 
their interest to help elect or defeat specified 
candidates for Federal office. It appears to 
be a sound assumption that the courts 
would accord a corporation a similar latitude 
to communicate with its stockholders 
through its house organ. 

When the 1947 amendment was before the 
Senate for consideration as part of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Senator Taft said on the Senate 
floor that a labor organization which uses 
its house organ politically should charge a 
subscription fee.“ His remarks not only show 
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Congressional intent but are sound, because 
union members have paid dues to maintain 
collective bargaining activities, not to sup- 
port political causes. A corporation, on the 
other hand, derives its money from business 
operations and maintains its house organ 
from business income as a business expense. 
Realistically, Senator Taft’s observation 
about charging a subscription fee seems less 
applicable to the corporation house organ. 
A corporation could find itself in trouble, 
however, if It circulated political views in a 
house organ gratis to members of the 
general public beyond its stockholders.’ 

Whether a radio or television broadcast 
can lawfully be paid for by a corporation or a 
union to convey a political view to members 
presents a further problem. The Supreme 
Court reversed the lower court’s dismissal 
of an alleged expenditure for broadcasting 
in the UAW case. The Court observed that 
the broadcast under consideration was un- 
like the communication in the CIO case, 
because the latter "was neither directed nor 
delivered to the public at large.” In sending 
the case back to the trial court, the court 
asked as one question: “Did the broadcast 
reach the public at large or only those affill- 
ated with appellee?” Although an acquittal 
followed in the trial court, had there been 
Aà conviction with evidence that the broad- 
cast did, in fact, reach the public at large, 
who can be sure the Supreme Court would 
not have sustained it? 

Obviously, a corporation, like a labor or- 
ganization or association, faces the same 
problem if it enunciates partisan political 
views at a meeting to which it invites mem- 
bers of the public who are not stockholders 
or members. 

All corporations and labor unions should 
carefully avoid direct contributions to can- 
didates, Similarly dangerous is the payment 
of employees while they do political work for 
a specified candidate or party and the di- 
rect or indirect payment of automobile ex- 
penses, printing, bill posting, or other items 
that might be assumed as part of a political 
campaign, 8 
BUSINESSMEN WONDER ABOUT THE UNIONS 


But why is it, asks the businessman, that 
the labor union can carry on vast political 
activity but the corporation cannot? Part 
of the answer is that the AFL-CIO has set 
up the Committee on Political Education. 
Other labor organizations have created simi- 
lar political groups. Supporting funds from 
the labor organizations (and hence derived 
presumably from members’ dues) are sup- 
posed to be used by COPE or its counterparts 
only for educational purposes. Voluntary 
contributions are supposed to be the source 
of funds used for political purposes. 

As long as none but the voluntary con- 
tributions are used for political purposes, 
the activity is legal, but if union funds are 
used, there is a violation. A spokesman 
from the office of a former Attorney General 
said: “It's a fine line, but if it's crossed the 
law is violated.” Only a court of law could 
decide with any finality that there is a vio- 
lation. 

Holding companies have a special prob- 
lem because of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, which makes it a felony for 
a registered holding company or any sub- 
sidiary of such a company to make political 
contributions." Tax laws present other 
problems, as do State laws on corporate po- 
litical spending. 

A complete answer to the question of what 
a company can do requires a check of the 
laws in each State where it does business. 
In keeping with the temper of our times, 
States generally have restricted political ac- 
tivity of corporations more diligently than 
labor unions. 

As for the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
the corporation can play safe in its 
political activity only if it limits its appeals, 
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whether written or oral, so as to avoid the 
general public and communicate rather to 
its stockholders. On principle it seems a 
corporation should be allowed to appeal also 
to its employees, along with its stockholders, 
although there is no decision which settles 
this point. Donations and expenditures for 
Partisan political causes or purposes should 
be carefully avoided—not only the direct 
kind in money or items of value, but also 
indirect ones through the use of staff time 
at corporate expense. 

Perhaps one day Congress or the courts 
will spell out added rights for corporations’ 
Political activity. But those who find them 
in the law to date seem to be stretching its 
interpretations to conform to wishful think- 
ing rather than what the decisions are. 


2 U.S.C. 241 et seq. 

*This section is now codified as 18 U.S.C. 
sec. 610. 

Labor organizations were included tem- 
Porarily in the section by the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act of 1943 sec. 9, 57 Stat. 167 (1943), 
150 U.S.C. App. sec. 1509. This provision was 
made permanent by the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947 sec, 304, 61 Stat. (1947). 

* Nation's Business, June 1960, p. 60. 

"United States v. Warehouse Workers’ 
Union, 47 L.R.R.M. 2005 (ED. Mo. 1960). 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 6437 (1947). 

‘Regarding the Ist amendment and the 
use for political purposes of union members’ 
dues, see International Association of Ma- 
chinists v. Street, 367 U.S. 740 (1961) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks v. Allen, 373 U.S. 113 (1963). 

*15 U.S.C, sec. 791(h) and 79z—3. 


Prayer Ban Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, when we 
See the Supreme Court of the United 
States striking down prayer in our 
schools it might do us some good to re- 
call the words of Abraham Lincoln which 
my dear friend, Miss Estella Marshall, 
18 Washington Place, Leominster, Mass., 
& fine God-fearing American woman, has 
brought to my attention. They are: 

We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of heaven, we have been preserved 
these many years in peace and prosperity, 
we have grown in numbers, wealth, and 
Power as no other nation has ever grown. 

But we have forgotten God. We have 
forgotten the gracious hand which preserved 
us in peace and multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us; and we have vainly imag- 
ined, in the deceitfulness of our hearts, that 
all these things were produced by some su- 
perior wisdom and virtue of our own. 

Intoxicated with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the neces- 
sity of redeeming and preserving grace, too 
Proud to pray to the God that made us. 


It may be said by way of comment 
that we have been a God-worshipping 
country, yet we have recognized the con- 
stitutional right of every person to em- 
brace and practice his own beliefs, faith, 
or creed. We have given atheists, ag- 
nostics, disbelievers, and free thinkers of 
every type and kind the right to hold 
to their views. 
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America was built, defended, and pre- 
served by men and women who believed 
in God. To be sure, there were some who 
did not so believe, but they were in the 
vast minority and represented only a 
fraction of the population of this country 
at any time. Such people are in a vast 
minority today. We recognize their 
right to their beliefs. 

Now the question is: Are we to become 
a totally godless country by official de- 
cree of our Supreme Court, insofar as 
our public schools are concerned? 

Are we to become officially godless 
like Russia, China, and all their Red 
satellites? Shall godlessness be made the 
Official creed of America? That is the 
question we must answer. 

Do we want to have “In God We 
Trust“ removed from our currency, the 
word God“ removed from our legal 
oaths and our national anthem? Do we 
want to have prayer banished from our 
public gatherings, chaplains removed 
from our armed services—the name and 
worship of God completely driven out of 
our official American life? 

If we do this, my dear friends; we will 
be turning our backs on our own heri- 
tage. We will be casting the spiritual 
truths which made this Nation great 
before the money changers in the tem- 
ple, tossing them into the flesh pots of 
Mammon. 

If we allow this prayer band and trend 
toward official godlessness to continue in 
our country, we will rue the day, because 
we shall become a vast wasteland of 
materialism, dessicated and sterile of any 
real spiritual impulse—a place where the 
things of the spirit cannot live in the 
public lives of our people, and in the of- 
ficial life of our Nation, which has been 
built and has risen to greatness by virtue 
of reliance in God and devotion to the 
freedom of man. 

Let us wake up America or we will find 
our spiritual strength sapped and our 
fair land dominated by crass materialists 
and the sworn enemies of all organized 
religion. That day could well mark the 
end of our freedom and our greatness. 


Economists See Peril to Boom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican members of the Joint Economic 
Committee have pointed out in their 
minority views on the President’s 1964 
Economic Report, as well as during hear- 
ings on the report, that the administra- 
tion’s expansionary economic policies 
could lead to a boom this year followed 
by a bust. Overheating the economy in 
1964 might very well cause inflation and 
other excesses that could trigger a seri- 
ous recession in 1965 or 1966. A panel 
of economists meeting at an annual con- 
ference at the University of Chicago has 
warned of the same dangers as a result 
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of the Johnson administration’s eco- 
nomic strategy. An article in the New 
York Times of April 4, reports on the 
conference, and under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Economists Sze PERIL to Boom 

A panel of economists cautioned yesterday 
that if the 1964 boom went too fast there 
would be a correction in 1965. The occasion 
was the annual conference of economists at 
the University of Chicago’s Graduate School 
of Business. 

Norman Robertson of the Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, said he fore- 
Saw little or no help next year from the 
second stage of this year’s tax cut. He added 
that 1964 “will be a vintage year, but it may 
leave us with a er. 

Herbert Johnson, of the Continental Nli- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, 
forecast that plant and equipment spending 
by business would level off in the first half 
of 1965, after reaching a peak annual rate of 
$46.5 billion in the fourth quarter of this 
year. He included housing and other kinds 
of private investment in the downtrend early 
in 1965. 

Ezra Solomon, of Stanford University, de- 
fined the outlook this way: If the gross na- 
tional product reaches the Government’s 
forecast of $620 billion this year, the expan- 
sion “should continue well into 1965.“ How- 
ever, he said, if the gross product reaches 
$630 Dillion, which would indicate an annual 
Taia of S680: Million. in; the: final quarter, 
“there would develop significant imbalances 
and the chance would be high of a down- 
ward correction in early 1965." 


Fair Trade Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
editorials appearing in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of March 28 and the Pitts- 
io Press of March 29 and March 31, 

These excellent editorials set forth the 
victory of the consumers which occurred 
in the finding that a Pennsylvania Fair 
Trade Act was unconstitutional. Also 
pointed out are some rather excellent 
reasons why this action was in the pub 
interest. : 

It is remarkable indeed that when for- 
eign nations around the world are re- 
treating from price fixing and such other 
anticompetitive devices as the fair trade. 
legislation, and when our several States 
are repealing by legislative action and by 
judicial findings of unconstitutionality 
of State fair trade laws, that the Con- 
gress should have pending the so-called 
quality stabilization bill so destructive of 
the free competitive enterprise system 
and so damaging to the consumers’ 
interest. 

The articles follow: 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
Mar. 28, 1964] 
Victory FOR COMPETITION 

Pennsylvania's 1935 Fair Trade Act, intend- 

ed as a temporary palliative for depression 
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era price cutting, has been after 80 years 
thrown out by the State supreme court. In 
a decision, which the justices hinted last 
year they were prepared to make, the high 
court invalidated the act as an unconsti- 
tutional delegation of regulatory power to 
private parties. 

The fair trade law permitted manufac- 
turers to set minimum prices on their brand 
mame products and to require all retailers 
to charge no less than the set price, as long 
as one dealer in the State had signed a 
price agreement with the manufacturer. 
But some nonsigning retailers didn't like 
this price-fixing arrangement to which they 
had not agreed and proceeded to sell so-called 
fair-trade items at rates below the fixed 
prices. It was one of these dealers, White 
¿Cross Stores, Inc., which in the current case 
appealed and won a reversal of a price- 
maintenance injunction granted here last 
fall to a manufacturer, Olin Mathieson Corp. 

Although the process has taken a long 
time, the Pennsylvania decision is in line 
with a national trend away from the non- 
competitive commercial devices of the de- 
pression years, At one time nearly all of 
the States had fair-trade laws; only 13 have 
them now. Since 1952 more than 20 such 
laws have been thrown out altogether or in 
part by State courts. The trend is in keep- 
ing with the American concept that business 
should be enterprising and competitive. 

At the national level, where there is still 
a movement to imbed price fixing in our 
retail system by congressional sanction, the 
Pennsylvania ruling should be one more sig- 
nal that competitive pricing is the preferred 
way. 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
Mar. 29, 1964] 
HELP ron CONSUMERS 

The American way of life has won another 
victory in Pennsylvania, The State supreme 
court, in a 5-to-2 decision, ruled that the 
Pennsylvania Fair Trade Act of 1935 is 
unconstitutional. 

This act says, in effect, that a manufac- 
turer may set a price on a product and the 
power of the State may be used to compel 
the retailer to sell at that price. 

Only 13 other States have such regula- 
tions, In the remaining States the law of 
supply and demand sets prices. Experience 
has shown that prices to consumers are con- 
siderably lower in such States. 

Actually, the law has been widely ignored 
in recent years, particularly since discount 
houses have become so numerous. For that 
reason alone a high court decision on the 
matter is welcome. A law that is ignored 
weakens all law. 

More important is the principle involved. 
The majority opinion of the court held, as 
this newspaper and many others have long 
contended, that the power of the State should 
not be used to fix prices in normal commer- 
cial transactions. 

This opinion, written by Justice Michael J. 
Eagen, said the State may delegate such 
power “* * * to responsible governmental 
agencies, such as public service or utility 
commissions. However, it may not be dele- 
gated to private persons. 

“The vesting of discriminatory regulatory 
power over prices, rates or wages in private 
persons violates the essential concept of a 
democratic society and is constitutionally 
invalid,” read the opinion. 

The dissent in this case was technical. 
Justice Benjamin Jones, who wrote the dis- 
senting opinion, said he and Chief Justice 
John C. Bell feel that this is an economic 
question which should be settled by the 
State legislature, not the courts. 

If the decision stands—the plaintiff, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., producers of 
Squibb products, has not yet said whether 
it will be appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court—the drug and appliance businesses, 
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particularly, will be in for a period of re- 
adjustment, 

When that is over, the vast majority of 
Pennsylvanians should be better off. Cer- 
tainly the consumers will be, and many 
small retailers should be. They have tended 
to favor the fixed prices to protect them 
from competition by big discount houses. 
Even with price fixing, however, the big 
houses could undersell them with house 
brands. 

If a free market doesn't prove to be best 
for most, then Americans have been wrong 
all these years about the way to do business 
and achieve prosperity. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, Mar. 31, 
1964] 


Price Fixers Won’r Quir 


In spite of everything, the price-fixing 
lobby keeps pushing Congress to pass the 
so-called quality stabilization bill, thusly 
named after efforts to enact the measure 
under other names failed. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has just 
declared unconstitutional a fair trade law 
passed in 1935. 

Either by repeal or court action, some 20 
States now have abandoned fair trade laws. 
Fair trade was the original alias of price 
fixing by law. Quality stabilization is the 
newest disguise. 

The Pennsylvania court's decision, how- 
ever, is not likely to deter the price fixers. 
It will stimulate them, since the more they 
lose in the States the harder they push Con- 
gress to enact a national price-fixing law. 

This bill is opposed by President Johnson, 
by the Justice Department, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and by anyone else 
friendly to the principle of competition. It 
is exactly contrary to the book of laws now 
vigorously enforced by the Government 
erp trusts and monopolies and price 

ers. 


But the push is still on—so let buyers 
beware. 


Retired Civil Service Employees—Need 
for Annuities Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 10751, to increase the 
annuities of certain retired civil service 
employees. My bill provides that each 
annuity payable from the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund having a 
commencing date prior to January 1, 
1963, shall be increased 5 percent effec- 
tive on the first day of the second month 
following enactment of this act. Sena- 
tor MAURINE NEUBERGER is sponsoring a 
similar bill in the U.S. Senate. 

Inflation is the greatest enemy of the 
retired employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and their dependents and sur- 
vivors who are trying to live on meager 
retirement annuities. Congress made 
an effort 2 years ago to bridge part of 
the gap between annuity dollars and the 
cost of living, but the 5-percent adjust- 
ment effective January 1, 1963, was only 
half enough to make ends meet. 

The two outstanding changes in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act were made 
in 1948 and in 1956. The revisions in 
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1948 increased the annuity formula for 
persons who would retire in the future 
and also at the same time granted 25 
percent increases in the annuities of 
most of those previously retired. On 
the other hand, the further revisions in 
the formula approved in 1956 for those 
who would retire in the future made no 
provision whatsoever for persons previ- 
ously retired. It was not until 2 years 
later, in 1958, that a 10 percent increase 
was approved for persons retired before 
the effective date of 1956 revisions, 

In the meantime, salaries were rapidly 
climbing in both Government and pri- 
vate industry, and inflation was squeez- 
ing the purchasing power of annuity dol- 
lars. In 1962, when the Congress took 
up the bill to increase annuities, it 
adopted the base year of 1958, in deter- 
mining that cost of living had then risen 
at least 5 percent, which overlooked a 
number of essential facts. The increase 
in 1958 was not a general adjustment of 
annuities, but only a belated correction 
of an adjustment neglected for 2 years. 
The real gap in cost-of-living deficiency 
started in 1956 and not in 1958, 

I believe that an analysis of cost-of- 
living figures from July 1956 through 
December 1962 will disclose that there 
was an increase during that period of 
approximately 10 percent. One-half of 
this gap was covered by the increase 
which became effective in 1963. My bill 
introduced 2 days ago will provide a fur- 
ther adjustment to cover the rest of the 
gap. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past I have sup- 
ported and sponsored legislation in be- 
half of our retired civil service em- 
ployees which I felt was just and war- 
ranted.. I have introduced H.R. 10751 
because I believe it is just, warranted, 
and needed, and I urge approval by the 
Congress. It is my sincere hope that 
the House and Senate committees will 
hold hearings on this proposal in the 
near future, 


A Poke at Poverty Hokum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Phillip 
W. Porter, executive editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, never pulls his punch- 
es in the popular and widely read col- 
umn he writes for Cleveland's famed 
morning paper. 

Following is an example of the plain 
talk and straight thinking which have 
made Phil Porter one of the Nation's 
most thought-provoking newspapermen: 

A POKE at Poverty HOKUM 
(By Philip W. Porter) 

The political astuteness of President John- 
son ils nowhere better fllustrated than by 
his proposal described as the “antipoverty 
program” or the “war on poverty.” It has 
more than a faint odor of hokum about it, 
but its implications are that anyone bold 
enough to question or peer deeply into it 
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must be in favor of poverty—and that's 
Politically and socially disastrous. 

The present level of extravagance in the 
American uppercrust, affluence in the mid- 
dle class, and considerable comfort even in 
the lower pay brackets is so widely taken for 
granted these days that a campaigner against 
Poverty has to hunt around for groups and 
areas to help. (The poverty is mostly sta- 
tistical for average incomes today are around 
the $7,500 to $10,000 level.) 

Unions today are pitching for sabbatical 
years, and their members are even now tak- 
ing a few weeks off in Europe or Mexico, 
Working stiffs take long weekends fishing, 
hauling their boats along on trailers. They 
are deeply conscious of taxes and read the 
stock tables. 

But there are increasingly large numbers 
of Negro dropouts from high school and teen- 
age unemployment. And small farmers who 
can't seem to get ahead. And inhabitants 
of “Appalachia,” the mountains where coal 
mining has gone to pot. These are areas 
With average incomes of $3,000 a year or un- 
der, They've got to be saved from them- 
Belves by the Federal Government. Hence, 
the “war on poverty,” a colorful phrase much 
favored by newspapers, TV, and radio. 

There's really no war on anything, The 
Johnson proposal is an attempt to sop up 
Some unemployed teens by giving them jobs 
in conservation camps, to lend some money 
to the hardscrapple farmers, to produce 
some loan help for college students—and, 
Just as important, add some new bureaucrats 
to the payroll. 

The objective is good, particularly the 
Movement of dropouts from the street corner 
to the forest. But the only way to solve the 
Appalachia problem is to transplant whole 
families and villages to places where there 
are jobs—but they won't leave. And lending 
Money to marginal farmers is fruitless; the 
Quicker they give up small uneconomical 
“family” units, and try to earn money else- 
Where, the better off they'll be. 

Some individuals will be helped, no doubt. 
The politicians have something new to prom- 
ise. But eradicating all poverty is about as 
Unlikely an attainment as entering the King- 
dom of Heaven, which our grandmothers 
talked so much about. 

The objective, though vague and built of 
goober feathers, is good. But will it work 
on those of low mentality who are not edu- 
Cable, or those who lack desire to improve 
themselves? And in reverse, is it really 
heeded by the determined individual, the 
Man already moonlighting to go to law 
School, or waiting table to pay for college? 

Has the Horatio Alger, Jr., concept, the 
bootblack who became a tycoon, vanished 
completely? Andrew Carnegie bullt a for- 
tune from little. So did Henry Ford. Lyn- 
Gon Johnson himself started from scratch, 
Gov. Jim Rhodes had to drop out of college 
‘And worked in a greasyspoon restaurant. 
Abraham Lincoln, learning to read and 
Write by an oli lamp, was a resident of the 
Appalachia of his day. 

But today the Federal Government has got 
to get into the act. And anyone who asks 
Questions or objects is automatically a 
Stinker. 


Lake Erie Sesquicentennial 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am supporting this measure because 
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Perry’s victory on Lake Erie was a sig- 
nificant and inspiring event in our early 
history and it seems to me there is no 
wiser use of our money, within reason- 
able amounts, as is the case here, than 
that expended in the observance of his- 
toric anniversaries that make the past 
part of the present and give to living 
generations something of a personal 
touch with the national heroes whose 
deeds have set the pattern of our dreams 
and aspirations as a people. 

This modest amount of money will 
clear the debt remaining of the obsery- 
ance of the 150th anniversary of Perry’s 
victory. I trust that the celebration of 
this 150th anniversary will linger in the 
memory of those who witnessed it, at 
least some of them, as long as the mem- 
ory of the 100th anniversary has re- 
mained with me. 

Chicago observed the 100th anniver- 
Sary on a grand scale, temporary stands 
having been erected in Grant Park on 
the lakefront to seat a mammoth crowd. 
I had the honor and the thrill of attend- 
ing with a direct lineal descendant of 
Admiral Perry, Chesley Perry, who in 
the Spanish-American War had carried 
on in the spirit of his famous ancester 
and who, with his wife, had been promi- 
nently active in the good works of United 
Spanish War Veterans and its auxiliary. 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of our revered leader, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, saddens us all. For over a 
half century, he played a heroic role in 
the life of our Nation as his words and 
deeds have been woven into the enduring 
fabric of our country's greatness. So 
sincere has been our admiration, so gen- 
uine our affection, so deep our gratitude 
that he has become our symbol of dedi- 
cated service. His masterful power of 
expression employed infrequently, but al- 
ways effectively, spelled our eternal goals 
of national aspiration. His actions have 
been marked with judgment and cour- 
age. He moved through a lifetime of 
outstanding service to this Nation with 
a dignity and purpose that inspired and 
strengthened. 

Such a noble spirit will live on. The 
cadets at West Point will forever cherish 
him. The Army will forever claim him 
as its own. The people of our Nation 
will forever enshrine him in hallowed 
memory. Those of us who have seen 
and heard him will never forget his com- 
manding presence. The impact of this 
great American will continue as we re- 
member those ideals for which he lived, 
for which he fought, and for which he 
would have gladly died. We honor his 
memory best by renewed devotion to our 
country and the preservation of our heri- 
tage as a free people. 
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We thank God for men like Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. We are richer for his 
noble gift of self. We share the grief of 
his loved ones and sense their pride. 

A grateful nation salutes a gallant sol- 
dier and courageous patriot. Now, he, 
too, belongs to the ages. 


Polish Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a very 
timely and interesting interview given 
by His Excellency August Zaleski, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland, to Mr. 
Jan Walewski, Vice Chairman of the 
Council of the Republic of Poland—a 
parliamentary body in exile. 

I think all Members of the House and, 
indeed, all Americans would be well 
advised to read and consider the views 
and warnings of this distinguished 
Polish leader. 

President Zaleski voices the distrust 
that grips the world today with regard 
to international relations because of the 
faliure of the Communist governments, 
particularly Soviet Russia, to observe its 
international commitments. 

The President also alludes to the dis- 
illusionment that has come to the cap- 
tive nations and nations struggling for 
their freedom as the result of the sur- 
render or forfeiture or compromise of 
the principles for which so many boys 
of all free nations offered their lives and 
their most bitter sacrifices. 

To be sure there is a note of bitterness 
creeping in every now and then to the 
President’s views, and this is entirely 
understandable. After all, as I have 
said so many times on the floor of the 
House, the violation and betrayal of 
Poland is one of the great crimes of 
history. 

It is no excuse to say that it was dic- 
tated by the necessities of history. As 
a matter of fact, the opposite is true. 
At the time, the free world was develop- 
ing tremendous military strength and 
it was evident that the Axis Powers 
could not survive in the war against the 
free world. 

The plain fact of the matter is that a 
few nations sat around a table and 
joined together in carving up Poland 
and turning it over to Soviet domination. 

That our great free Nation that had 
its birth in struggle, revolution, and bat- 
tle against tyranny participated in this 
sellout of a faithful ally makes the 
situation all the worse, since by our 
policy and action we virtually aban- 
doned even the pretense of principle and 
joined in a sordid delivery of a great, 
free, spiritually minded people to suit 
the expediency of the moment. 

Under these circumstances, we should 
well understand the reason for bitter- 
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ness on the part of those who were de- 
livered. In fact, it is amazing that they 
have been so restrained, and it is to their 
great credit that they remained with 
our side at all. 

This country has great obligations to 
the Polish cause, and to the Polish peo- 
ple, and we should and must stand with 
them to try to secure their release from 
tyranny and secure freedom, 

A great injustice has been committed 
in which we took part. The question 
now is, What should we do to rectify it? 

Shall we go to war over Poland and 
the other captive nations? No one has 
suggested this course, though in another 
generation we might have gone to war 
for far less. But in the last analysis, 
none of us would want to take the re- 
sponsibility of plunging the world into 
a destructive nuclear war. 

The other choice is to try by our ex- 
ample, sympathies, support and help, 
when it is needed, and our use of all 
the very strong diplomatic means we 
have available to try to secure the liber- 
ation of Poland and other oppressed 
nations by diplomatic arrangements and 
agreements and by actual support of 
their objectives and efforts. 

Admittedly, this may be a long drawn 
out task, but we certainly must never 
abandon the gallant Polish people and 
leave them to permanent tyranny and 
loss of hope behind the Iron Curtain. 

We are pledged and we remain pledged 
to help them to get back their independ- 
ence and their free government and to 
the extent President Zaleski's views 
strengthen that resolve in the minds of 
our countrymen and others in the free 
world they will be most welcome and 
we hope most effective. 

Mr. Zaleski's interview follows: 

From the London lita Polska 
(Republic of Poland), March 1964] 
Srecian INTerview Wrra H. E. Avucust ZA- 

LESKI, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC oF 

POLAND 

Question. Mr. President, to what do you 
ascribe the present climate of international 
life imbued as it is with uncertainty, fear, 
and a specific helplessness? 

Answer. There are several causes. But it 
seems to me that the most important is the 
virtually complete lack of confidence in the 
world today. There is this mutual lack not 
only between the two groups embracing the 
greatest powers, that is to say, the Commu- 
nist countries and the democratic ones. It 
also exists among the member states of each 
group and even between countries linked 
with one another by alliances. 

In effect, it can be stated without fear of 
exaggeration that in world politics today no- 
body trusts anybody else. It can probably 
be stated that lack of confidence is a con- 
stant feature in world relations but I think 
this distrust has never before been so great 
as now. Too many falsehoods and injustices 
have emerged since the Second World War 
broke out for these facts not to have exerted 
a significant influence upon human nature. 

It now transpires that, barely a few hours 
after the Anglo-Polish alliance of August 
25, 1939, was signed, Poland's new ally ap- 
proached the German Government with the 
offer of an accord as a result of which the 
Polish Government would be forced to cede 
Danzig to Germany and agree to a plebiscite 
in Pomerania if Hitler would conclude an 
alliance with Great Britain. 

How often during the war did we hear fine 
declarations of fighting for freedom and jus- 
tice. Yet, what happened after the war to 
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the lofty principles of the Atlantic Charter? 
It turned out that, already at Teheran, Stalin 
was promised he could do as he pleased with 
Poland; there was only one condition—that 
this was not to be announced before the elec- 
tions in the United States [ may men- 
tion that the minutes of the Teheran pro- 
ceedings were officially published by the U.S. 
Department of State. 

Question. Do you think that the United 
Nations Organization, seriously sick as it is 
for well-known reasons, can help to bring 
about a healthier international climate? 

Answer. I have some doubts on that point. 
It must be realized that the United Nations 
Organization (for that matter, as with the 
League of Nations) has so far primarily served 
as an easier method of reaching an under- 
standing on international affairs. 

Before these institutions arose, talks be- 
tween governments were conducted by diplo- 
matists on the strength of coded telegrams 
or by diplomatic couriers over the whole 
world. In the League of Nations, as now in 
the United Nations Organization, exchanges 
are effected orally in direct manner within 
the boundaries of a single city. This makes 
things much easier. But the execution of 
the second major task of such an organi- 
zation, the authoritative settlement of af- 
fairs by an international authority, is only 
in its beginnings. We see how great are the 
difficulties encountered when settling the af- 
fairs of the Congo or of Cyprus. Actually, it 
must be stated that only matters upon which 
the Super Powers are in agreement can so far 
be settled through the United Nations Orga- 
nization. And, unfortunately, such matters 
are few and far between. 

Question. What do you think of the pres- 
ent discord within the Atlantic Alliance and, 
according to you, what should be done to 
cope with it? 

Answer. These clashes are caused above all 
by the universal lack of confidence I men- 
tioned just now. If it comes to that, there is 
similar friction among the Communist coun- 
tries and it is evoked by the same cause. 
Over there, too, nobody trusts anybody. 

The countries of the Communist bloc are 

to realize that actually, Russia is 
the only colonial power left in the world 
today. True, she strives to persuade the na- 
tions subjected by her that the present eman- 
cipation of former colonial areas is only pas- 
sage to another system which she calls neo- 
coloniaHsm. Nevertheless, it can well be 
doubted that the countries still subjected 
by Russia do not perceive the evident truth 
that only Russia & great colonial 
empire—not only in Asia but also in Europe. 

Question. The United States opposes the 
granting of long-term credits to the Soviet 
Union whilst Great Britain is most in favor 
of them. Do these conflicting doctrines im- 
ply the moot point: which Communist is 
more dangerous—a hungry one, or one who 
has eaten his fill? 

Answer. At the heart of this question we 
find the great misunderstanding current in 
Great Britain and the United States with 
regard to Russia. As from Germany's at- 
tack upon Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States built up a theory that Russia 
would save them from defeat though in 
point of fact the contrary occurred: they 
saved Russia from defeat. Just as at the 
outset of the First World War there was 
implicit belief that the Russian steam- 
roller would crush German power, so now 
was this role again ascribed to Russia, blind 
to the fact that, if not for deliveries of food 
and ammunition from the United States and 
Britain, Communist Russia would have suf- 
fered the same fate as Czarist Russia. This 
serious error in evaluating reality bears down 
heavily upon the Western democracies to this 
day. It led and is still leading the West 
to make countless concessions to Soviet im- 
perialism. The supplies now sent to make 
up Russia's food shortage can have only 
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one certain result. The shortage of food in 
Russia was caused by two things: the faulty 
Communist system but also and chiefly by 
the fact that Russian production was geared 
for the most part to building up her mili- 
tary potential. Making up Russia's food 
shortage will enable her to continue the pro- 
duction of armaments to be used primarily 
against those who are providing the food 
she lacks. 

Question. Mr. President, according to you, 
which are the real causes of the profound 
impasse at the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference? 

Answer. The Russian objective just men- 
tioned by me is likewise the reason for the 
failures of the disarmament negotiations. 
Russia does not want to disarm; indeed she 
cannot do this because it would entail the 
risk of losing her colonial empire, maintained 
by force—as became evident in Hungary— 
and which she intends to extend in the same 
way as far as possible, even to embrace the 
whole world. 

Question. Mr. President, what is your opin- 
fon regarding French recognition of Com- 
munist China and what do you think of the 
French concept of “neutralizing” southeast 
Asia and Southern Vietnam in particular? 

Answer. The question should rather be di- 
rected to the French Government. I can 
only venture surmises. It seems to me that 
Western policy in Asia has encountered 80 
many setbacks since the Korean war that 
France has come to the conclusion that a 
fresh method should be tried out. 

Question. Now, with regard to Cyprus, Mr. 
President; can you define the essential and 
actual elements of the Cyprus issue? Is it 
possible that Cyprus may become a European 
Cuba? 

Answer. The Cyprus issue is very involved. 
I believe that this latest outbreak of fight- 
ing on the island primarily stems from the 
sincerely-felt aspiration of the Greek Cypri- 
ots for union with Greece—an aspiration 
which is undoubtedly shared by many circles 
in Greece. But the method of fighting—at- 
tacks on the Turkish minority—certainly 
evokes the impression that it may be ex- 
ploited by those who expect to profit by evok- 
ing disturbances in that part of the Medi- 
terranean, and these can only be the Com- 
munists. 

Unfortunately the endeavors undertaken 
up till now by the United Nations do not 
seem to be effective. True, the Security 
Council has passed a resolution giving spe- 
cial powers to the Secretary-General, but 
we must remember that some members of the 
Council have abstained from voting while 
others have made reservations. 


The task of the mediator who is to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General will be very 
dificult, All this can result in a lengthy 
crisis, the end of which is difficult to foresee. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the NATO 
countries will find a way of coordinating 
their policies so as not to allow the creation 
of that which you call “a European Cuba.” 

Question. Mr. President, do you consider 
the present preelectoral situation in the 
United States and Great Britain offers justi- 
fiable hopes that the issue of restoring real 
freedom, independence and sovereignty to 
the issue of restoring real freedom, inde- 
pendence and sovereignty to Poland and the 
other countries of east-central Europe, sub- 
jected by Russia will be taken up in earnest? 

Answer. I must admit, I have small hopes 
that this issue will be raised as matters stand 
at present. It seems to me that the climate 
of elections is hardly suitable for this pur- 
pose. After all, the pledges of candidates 
during election campaigns should not neces- 
sarily be taken literally. Bismarck used to 
say that one should not believe people in 
three cases: when they narrate their hunt- 
ing exploits, when they strive to gain the 
affections of the other sex, and when they 
stand for election. On the other hand, I am 
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sure the time will come when this issue will 
ultimately be raised. I am profoundly con- 
vinced there can be no lasting peace in the 
World as long as international relations are 
based on power, not on justice. 

I am under no illusion that such a far- 
Teaching change will come soon; but man- 
Kind must sooner or later choose one or other 
of the two methods of settling international 
matters, that of justice or of force. Inas- 
much as nuclear weapons make war equiva- 
lent to the destruction of mankind, human- 
ity must acquire the conviction that rela- 
tions between nations must be based on 
Justice. It must be supposed that this 
change will be a prolonged and gradual proc- 
ess. It is to be hoped that it will begin in 
Europe, the continent which still occupies a 
key position in world politics as the cradle 
Of modern civilization. 

Question. How do you appraise the several 
enunctations of General de Gaulle on the 
Subject of Yalta and the suggestion he re- 
Cently made in a letter to Khrushchev— 
namely, that it would be sound policy for 
the latter to follow the example of France 
Who has granted independence to all her 
former colonies? 

Answer. General de Gaulle is the only 
Contemporary statesman whose utterances 
are in sympathy with the alm of the Polish 
Nation and of the other peoples behind the 
Tron Curtain to regain independence. I am 
Convinced that all Poles, except a mere hand- 
Tul of Communists, are sincerely grateful to 

for this. 


Statement of William H. Orrick, Jr., As- 
sistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice, on 
S. 774 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excellent statement made by the 
Honorable William H. Orrick, Jr., Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of anti- 

matters at the Department of 

Justice in opposition to S. 774, before a 

Special subcommittee of the Senate 

ooo Committee on January 23, 
4. 

This excellent statement well points 
Out the evils of the so-called quality 
Stabilization bill and gives an abun- 
dance of good reasons why that iniquitous 
Measure should be summarily defeated. 

The statement follows: 

Starement or WiuuraM H ORRICK, In., As- 

SISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, ANTITRUST. DI- 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, JANUARY 23, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, I appteciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before this committee to pre- 
Sent the views of the Department of Jus- 
tice concerning S. 774, a bill designated as 
& “Quality Stabilization Act.“ The Depart- 
ment of Justice strongly opposes this legis- 
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quality. It is instead designed to legalize 
resale price fixing on a nationwide basis. 
The bill would amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to permit the owner of a 
brand, name or trade mark to establish and 
control resale prices on goods identified by 
his mark. Thus, manufacturers would be 
permitted to dictate the prices at which dis- 
tributors and retailers must resell merchan- 
dise that they and not the manufacturer 
own. This is not the American way. 

By legislative fiat the bill would utterly 
destroy intrabrand price competition among 
distributors and retailers selling branded 
products. The result of such legislation 
would be the charging of higher prices to 
the consuming public. The bill might more 
aptly be named “The Consumer High Price 
Act.“ In our view it is bad legislation. 


8S. 774 IS INCONSISTENT WITH A FREE ECONOMY 


S 774 strikes at the heart of our free enter- 
prise system by restricting freedom of con- 
tract, limiting the right to transfer private 
property, restraining individual business in- 
itiative, and subverting the principles of free 
competition. 

Free and open competition is basic to our 
capitalistic system. Since the enactment of 
the Sherman Act in 1890 every administration 
has supported this principle which is so 
much a part of the warp and woof of our 
democracy. For example, President Hoover 
in his memoirs contrasted our free economic 
system with the cartelized systems of 
Europe. He said that “By maintaining com- 
petition, our industries were forced into 
channels of constantly improving methods 
and plants and constantly lowering prices 
with the increased consumption of goods, 
whereas trade restraints in Europe tended 
to stagnate improvements in favor of price 
and distribution controls.“ 1 

President Kennedy said:* 

“The free market is a decentralized regu- 
lator of our economic system. The free mar- 
ket is not only a more efficient decisionmaker 
than the wisest central planning body, but 
even more important, the free market keeps 
economic power widely dispersed. It thus is 
a vital underpinning of our democratic sys- 
tem. 

Only last Monday President Johnson in 
his economic message to the Congress reiter- 
ated his deep belief in the necessity for com- 
petition and issued a mandate to his admin- 
istration “that antitrust policy must remain 
keenly alert to illegal price fixing and other 
practices that impair competition; [and] that 
we must resist new steps to legalize price 
fixing where competition should prevail.” 

There is no mistaking that S. 774 would 
legalize price fixing where competition 
should prevail” and is therefore antithetical 
to the economic program of this administra- 
tion.“ Like all resale price maintenance 
schemes it is also antithetical to long estab- 
lished antitrust principles. 

Put simply, S. 774 legalizes price fixing 
by and for unregulated private interests. 

Fifty-three years ago, in the Dr. Miles 
medical case* the Supreme Court outlawed 
resale price maintenance. Relying on com- 
mon law principles against restraints on 
alienation, the Court found that resale price 
maintenance contracts were designed “to 
prevent competition among those who trade 
in [the contract commodities],"" and held 
that when a manufacturer has “sold its 
products at prices satisfactory to itself, the 
public is entitled to whatever advantage may 
be derived from competition in the subse- 
quent traffic.” This doctrine is as much in 
the public interest today as it was in 1911. 

Not only does S. 774 legalize vertical price 
fixing, it also promotes horizontal price fix- 
ing at all levels by drastically restricting the 
number of persons who may decide at what 
prices articles shall be sold. 

In the last 20 years, the Department of 
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Justice has prosecuted case after case where 
State “fair trade” laws have been used to 
cloak illegal price fixing. These cases var- 
iously involved agreements among competing 
manufacturers“ among competing wholesal- 
ers,” among competing retailers,’ and among 
manufacturers competing with others at dif- 
ferent levels of distribution“ Under “quality 
stabilization,” with its nationwide scope, 
such agreements would tend to be even more 
prevalent and detection even more difficult. 
Beyond this, parallel pricing by manufactur- 
ers would be facilitated. 

Approximately one-half of the 150 or so 
pending Government-instituted antitrust 
cases directly involve price fixing. To one 
degree or another all of these practices would 
either be legalized, facilitated, or encouraged 
by the so-called quality stabilization bill, 

Recent examples of how legalized fair 
trade tends to be used for illegal price fix- 
ing may be cited. Only last month the 
Department of Justice brought suit against 
one of the country’s major cosmetic manu- 
factures, that sells upward of $65 million 
annually, charging that it had conspired to 
fix retail prices in nonfair trade States 
thereby forcing consumers to pay 
prices for cosmetics. The Government's suit 
seeks to enjoin the manufacturer from pres- 
suring retailers into adopting fair trade 
prices.“ 

A month earlier the Department of Justice 
instituted two antitrust suits against a New 
York druggists’ organization which had fixed 
prices on more than $70 million worth of 


and noncompetitive 
Using the State fair trade law as 
u basis for its activities, this druggists’ asso- 
ciation, the complaint alleged, policed drug- 
stores to check adherence to manufacturers’ 
fair trade prices; coerced druggists to 
maintain fair trade prices and informed 
manufacturers of any deviations; harassed 
druggists who reduced prices; and engaged 
in other concerted activities to insure that 
price reductions on fair trade items were 
not ayallable to the public. Similar repre- 
hensible tactics charged against a druggists’ 
association in Hawall were just recently 
halted.” 

These are not isolated instances. Similar 
practices have long been used by fair trade 
backers to maintain high prices. 8. 774 
would encourage the use of such strong-arm 
behavior against any manufacturer refusing 
to quality stabilize his prices and any re- 
tailer daring to give consumers a break by 
selling below fixed fair trade or quality 
stabilization prices. 

Were the Federal Government now to seek 
for itself price-fixing power of the type au- 
thorized by this bill, all elements of our 
society would be outraged by such an en- 
croachment upon economic freedom. But is 
it not even less in the public interest for 
private business concerns lacking public ac- 
countability to have this power over the 
prices and incomes of others? 

S. 774 MEANS HIGHER PRICES 

There is absolutely nothing in the bill as- 
suring that consumers will receive better 
quality, larger quantities, or improved sery- 
ices from either manufacturers or retailers 
in return for the higher prices they will have 
to pay. On the contrary under this legisla- 
tion it is inevitable that consumers would be 
denied access to products at prices reflecting 
competition at all levels of distribution. As 
the Consumer Advisory Council commis- 
sioned by President Kennedy to protect con- 
eee interests, concluded after its study of 

“So-called ‘quality stabilization’ (fair 
trade) bills are inimical to the interests 
of consumers, They violate the third right 
of the consumer as stated in the President's 
consumer message, the ‘right to choose—to 
be assured, wherever , access to 
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variety of products and services at competi- 
tive prices. 

That enactment of S. 774 would mean 
higher prices is clearly evidenced by manu- 
facturer efforts to enforce “fair trade“ 
prices. Repeatedly, in thousands of cases, 
the enforcement actions have stemmed from 
retailer sales below “fair trade“ prices. In 
other words, retailers were willing, even de- 
sirous, of selling at lower prices but brand 
owners have brought lawsuits to force the 
retailers to increase their prices. Compari- 
sons of the actual prices charged by the re- 
tailers in certain of these cases vis-a-vis the 
“fair trade” prices as set out in the court 
papers and decisions, are shown in table I. 
These comparisons amply demonstrate the 
spuriousness of the claim that quality 
stabilization” will not raise prices. 

On the contrary, the data reveal that on 
a wide range of everyday consumer products, 
from Alka-Seltzer to Zerex, large manufac- 
turers have sought to compel retailers, most 
of whom are relatively small businesses, to 
deprive consumers of savings ranging up to 
40 percent. Savings in a majority of the 
cases involved were in excess of 15 percent. 

A recent study of prices in the liquor in- 
dustry in New York shows the same effect of 
“fair trade“ pricing, Table IT reflects the 
savings obtainable by purchasers in the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia, a non “fair trade” juris- 
diction, as compared to New York which has 
a mandatory resale price maintenance law. 
Minimum sayings were 14 percent and the 
average was 26 percent. 

But the results of these and other im- 
partial surveys reveal only what is obvious: 
resale price maintenance means high prices, 
and slowed economic progress. England has 
had the experience of nationwide resale price 
maintenance. What is the assessment there 
of its merits? Edward Heath, Minister for 
Trade and Industry of the British Govern- 
ment, announced just the other day that his 
Government will seek abolition of resale price 
maintenance in England. Pointing to the 
need to prevent inflation from marring the 
United Kingdom’s industrial growth, Mr. 
Heath emphasized that resale price mainte- 
nance is “incompatible” with the objective 
of “keeping down costs and prices.“ * 

The latest study in the United States of 
resale price maintenance further emphasizes 
its detrimental effects. The Moreland Com- 
mission appointed by the New York Legisla- 
ture to investigate the operation of New 
York's mandatory liquor resale price mainte- 
nance statute reported only 2 days ago that 
the State pricing law “injures the New York 
consumer in at last three t ways: 

“1. It causes New Yorkers to pay about $1 
a fifth more for liquor than consumers in 
areas of the country which do not have 
mandatory resale price maintenance, 

“2. It eliminates competition and deprives 
the New York consumer of the benefits of 
free market efficiency. 

“3. It places price-fixing power in the ex- 
clusive hands of the distillers, the group 
having the largest self-interest to serve, an 
extraordinary power which the State should 
be reluctant to grant any private group, even 
a disinterested one.“ 

The Commission recommended repeal of 

ions of New York law “which provide 
for [State] enforcement of minimum con- 
sumer resale prices fixed by distillers.” 15 

There are relatively few branded products 
which would not be subject to private 
price fixing under 8. 774. The bill would 
encompass all goods “identified by a dis- 
tinguishing brand, name, or trademark, 
elther on the label, container, or dispenser 
thereof.” Little of what the consumer pur- 
chases does not fall within this category." 
Such commodities as canned goods, clothing, 
drugs, appliances, automobiles, books, fur- 
niture, farm equipment, hardware, or build- 
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ing materials, even meat and potatoes, could 
arguably be price fixed at the discretion of 
the brand owner, merely by imparting 
Knowledge of the owner's currently estab- 
lished prices to his customers—the retailers. 
We estimate that sales in excess of $200 bil- 
lion annually are susceptible to the cover- 
age of S. 774. Beyond this, not only retail 
trade sales would be covered by S. 774, but 
also products which may be used in further 
production or as parts of other products, 
Consumer services which include the furn- 
ishing of a product (for example, plumbing, 
automotive, and farm machinery repairs) 
would be similarly affected. In sum, prices 
on tens of thousands of items could he 
artificially fixed with a cumulative impact 
through each level of distribution. 
IS 5. 774 REALLY OF BENEFIT TO SMALL 
BUSINESS? 


It is alleged that this legislation is needed 
to protect small businesses against the eco- 
nomic advantages enjoyed by big businesses, 
But such benefits as retailers may derive 
from the bill will be conferred principally 
upon large retailers—the department stores, 
chain stores and mail-order houses. They 
have sufficient volume to sell private brands 
at low prices while their smaller competi- 
tors would be forced to sell comparable but 
“Quality stabilized” products at higher 
prices. 

It must be noted that S. 774 provides no 
right which a small business man can in- 
voke. On the contrary, all the rights and 
privileges created by this bill are granted 
exclusively to brand owners—generally the 
largest national manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. It is they who would dictate re- 
sellers’ profit margins. It is they who would 
have the option of restraining or ending price 
competition at distributive levels, More- 
over, since the cost of promoting brand 
names and of enforcing “fair trade“ has 
been shown to be substantial,” it follows 
that only large manufacturers or distributors 
ordinarily have the resources needed to take 
advantage of “fair trade.” Their sizable 
costs In administering “fair trade“ programs 
would either be passed on to consumers in 
the form of higher prices or to small re- 
tallers in the form of lower profit margins. 

Additional special benefits would be given 
the large manufacturer engaged in dual dis- 
tribution. S. 774 would overturn the Mo- 
Kesson & Robbins decision“ and permit a 
manufacturer to fix the wholesale and re- 
tall resale prices of those to whom he sup- 
plies goods, while the manufacturer could 
sell in direct competition with such dis- 
tributors.” 

A particularly vicious effect of S. 774 is 
that it would virtually exclude the emer- 
gence of new small businesses. These new 
entrants frequently break into.a market by 
offering substantial price concessions. 
There are many examples of this in the 
last decade's retail revolution. Many firms 
now established as suburban department 
stores trace their origin to low overhead vol- 
ume merchandising operations established 
after World War II. “Quality stabilizatfon” 
would have blocked these newer distribution 
ventures by barring their right to sell at 
reduced or discount prices.” 

By holding up the mirage of a riskless 
economy replete with high profits “quality 
stabilization” does a disservice to small busi- 
ness and the public. The cessation of Amer- 
ican production of Studebaker automobiles 
has been attributed by a leading business 
publication to the fact that Studebaker deal- 
ers “were content to sell a couple of dozen 
cars a year. They had a reputation for re- 
fusing to deal, for holding out for the full 
list price so they could ring up a profit of 
$500 or more per car. In contrast an ag- 
gressive Ford or Chevrolet dealer often is 
satisfied with $75 to $125 profit per car ex- 
pecting to boost his overall earnings through 
increased volume,” = 
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CONCLUSION - 


In closing, I should point out that S. 
774 raises substantial constitutional prob- 
lems as is shown both by the multitude of 
State supreme court decisions which have 
struck down similar State laws as an uncon- 
situtional delegation of legislative power 
and also by the U.S. Supreme Court's action 
on December 9, 1963, in noting probable ju- 
risdiction in Hudson Distributors, Inc. v. 
The Upjohn Co. (No. 489, 1963 term), and 
Hudson Distributors, Ino. v. Eli Lilly & Co. 
(No. 490, 1963 term), cases in which Federal 
constitutional due process questions are 
raised. 

The essence of quality stabilization” is to 
substitute a system of high profits and re- 
stricted output for the proven American way 
of low cost, mass-produced goods for all. 
Since S. 774 would do violence to time-tested 
legal, economic, and social policies, it follows 
that its ultimate effect would be to devital- 
ize our free enterprise system and democratic 
society. Accordingly, the Department of 
Justice respectfully urges rejection of S, 774. 
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nomic Advisers transmitted to the Congress 
with the Economic Report of the President, 
1964, pp. 117-118. 

Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. John D. Park & 
Sons Co., 220 U.S. 373 (1911). 

E. g., United States v. Maryland State Li- 
censed Beverage Assn. Inc., et al. (Or. 23212, 
1955; Civ. 9122, 1956; D. Md.) 

*E.g., United States v. National Wholesale 
Druggists Assn. (Cr. 618-0, D. N.J. 1942). 

'Eg., United States v. Utah Pharmaceu- 
tical Assn, (Civ. C, 30-61, D. Utah 1961). 

Eg., United States v. McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc. (Civ. 76-50, S.D. N.Y. 1952). 

"United States v. Maz Factor & Co. (Civil 
No, 14757-1, W.D. Mo.). 

% United States v. Nassau-Suffolk Pharm- 
aceutical Society, Inc, (Civ. 63-C 1207, E. 
N. T.), and (Civ. 63-C, 1206, E. D. N. T.) 

u United States v. Hawaii Retail Druggists 
Assn. (Civ. 2064, D. Hawaii, 1962). Fi- 
nal judgment, Nov. 19, 1963. 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
35 Resale Price Maintenance (1945), pp. 166- 

“The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 16, 1964, 
p. 4. This judgment comports with the simi- 
lar conclusion of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation that: 

The rate of progress of productivity 18 
generally retarded and in some respects may 
be totally arrested by resale price mainte- 
nance. Gammelgaard, Resale Price Mainte- 
nance, OEEC, 1958, p. 113. 

„Report and Recommendations No. 3, Jan. 
21, 1964, p. 30. On the basis of studies 
made for the Commission by economic ex- 
perts it was concluded that mandatory resale 
price maintenance is New Yorkers 
$150 million per year. Id. at 8. 

8 Ibid. 

Large producers of bulk commodities are 
striving to have S. 774 made applicable to 
their products. Large oll companies have 
already appeared before the subcommittee 
urging that the bill be amended to permit 
their products, which include gasoline and 
fuel oll, to come within its coverage. 

1! The General Electric Co. in enforcing its 
"fair trade“ program spent è + many 
millions of dollars in administrative, legal 
and other costs.“ U.S. Senate hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce on S. 3850, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 99. 

351 U.S. 305 (1956). 

» Such a situation is found in a wide num- 
ber of diverse industries: Flat glass—Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; gasoline—Humble Ou 
& Refining Co., Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia; clothing—Botany Industries; shoes— 
Brown Shoe Co.; paints—Sherwin-Williams 
Co, Glidden Co.; steel products—United 
States Steel Corp., were among examples 
cited in recent hearings on dual distribu- 
tion held before a subcommittee of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives. 

Blocking the entrance or growth of new 
or smaller enterprises is an acknowledged 
Objective of some quality stabilization" sup- 
Porters. An official of the Atlantic Refining 
Co, recently told a petroleum trade associa- 
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tlon meeting that quality stabilization” is 
the “route to price stability.” Citing fre- 
quent gasoline price fluctuations, the official 
remarked, “Essentially they add up to brand- 
ed or unbranded marketers attempting to 
achieve a bigger share of the market through 
cutting the price.” 
Sept. 23, 1963, p. 1. 

* Business Week, Dec. 14, 1963, p. 28. 
For comments on the overall consequences 
on the Nation’s economy of “quality stabi- 
lization” see “Summary Analysis of the 
Probable Effects of the Proposed Quality 
Stabilization Act on Prices, Incomes, Em- 
ployment and Protiuction” prepared by the 
Council of Economic Advisers at the request 
of the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress, Joint Committee Print, 88th Cong., 
ist sess., 1963. 


The Oil Daily, Friday, 
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* See cases collected at 2 CCH Trade Reg. 
Rep. par. 6021. See also A.L.A. Schechter 
Poultry Corp. v. United e 295 U.S. 495 
(1935). 

=» Apparently therefore, Old Dearborn Dis- 
tributing Co. v. Seagram Distillers Corp., 
299 U.S. 183 (1936), did not lay to rest all 
constitutional due process objections to 
legalized private price fixing. See the state- 
ment in Meade, Johnson & Co. v. Breggar, 
1963 CCH Trade Gas. par. 70,721 (Penn, S. C., 
Mar. 28, 1963) : 

“The very idea that a commercial entity 
may hold in one fettering price-fixing grasp 
all businessmen engaged in vending a cer- 
tain product, just as a herdsman holds las- 
soed cattle on the plains, offends against the 
most elementary concept of a free and in- 
dependent society.” 


Tante I.— Price comparisons in actions brought under “fair trade laws lo require higher retail selling prices as reported in CCH trade 
regulation reporter service, 1954 through 1963, inclusive 
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Hofman-La — Inc. v. Schwegmann Bros. Giant Supermarkets ( Louisiana 1954 Trade 


cases,” 


Uatn; oe and Carbon Corp. v. White River Distributors, Inc. (“Arkansas 1055 Trade 
Se inl Mae Corp. v. New Cut Rate Liquors, Inc. (“Tilinois 1955 Trade Cases,“ par. 
Bridora Watch Co., Inc. v. Anderson (“Wisconsin 1955 Trade Cases,“ par. 68086) -------- 
Sunbeam v. J. Bit & Sons („New York 1956 Trade Cases, par. 68393) 


Sunbeam Corp. v. Rosenblum (“Now York 1056 Trade Cases, par, 68480) 


Cusco Products owg: v. Hess Bros., Inc. (“Pen 
Miles Laboratories, Ine. v. Skaggs Drug Center (“ 


Casto Poot 5 . v. Hess Bros 


Cases,” 


Gulf od con v. Mays (“Pennsylvania 1969 Trade Cases,” par. 69405) 


Upjohn Co. v. Save-Mor Drugs, Bethesda, Ine. (Maryland 1960 Trade Cases" par, 60827) 


American OR Co. v. Stanley Stroh (“Pennsylvania 1960 Trade Cases“ par, O8) 
Standard Drug Co., Ine. v. General Electric Co. (“Virginis 1960 Trade Cases“ par bg) ..-.. 
Skaggs Drug Center, Ine. v. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. (Montana 1961 Trade Cases” 
Johnson & Johnson v. Lindemann Pharmacy, Inc. (“New York 1961 Trade Cases,” par. 
Parke Davia & Co. v. Green Willow, Inc. (New York 1962 Trade Cases,“ par. 70234) 
Parke, Davis & ee Amalgamated Health & Drug Plan, Inc. (New York 1962 Trade 


Cases,” par. 


Parke, Davis & Co. v. Jarvis Drug Co., Inc. (New York 1962 Trade Cases,” par. 70518) 


lyania 1056 Trade Oases,” 
ew Moxico 1956 Trade Cases,’ a par. 


Alka-Seltzer tab) 

Atlantic Refining Co. v. Sobocinski (“Pennsylvania 1956 Trade Cases,“ par, 68883) sane en (gallon) 
Scagram Distiller Corp. v. Mills Cut Rate Liquor Mart, Inc. (‘Maryland 1967 Trade Oases,” 

ane 

pex Corp. Goody Audio 88 Inc. (“Now York 1957 Trade 8 687100 

Me 5 ne (Penney lvania 1957 Trade Case. oP par ear 

les Appliance, A 5 New York 1057 Trade 8 

Corp. v. min Fan, Inc, (“Ohio 1958 Trade Oases, at ar. 68920) . 

Quality 1 Rap mn Ind. V. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (“Kansas 1958 Trade 

General eral’ ene Co. Co. v. Weldman d/b/a Belmont Supply Co. (“Pennsylvania 1958 Trade 


Cases,” par. 69044). 
Olin 3 Chemical Corp. v. Lindemann Pharmacy, Inc. (“New York 1958 Trade 
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Bulova Watch v. Family Fair (“Connecticut 1962 Trade Oases” par. 70344) 


poin Co, v. Cost Less Drug 
Mead Johnson v. Quakertown Sales 


ERTS 1963 Trade Cases” 
(“Pennsylvania 1963 Trade 
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$ 1 com prises all cases reported in which the ‘(fair trade” and actual selling 
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price is 
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2 Item not further identified. = 
3 Prorated on basis of actual number of tablets involved in sale. 
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Taste II.— Retail prices in “fair trade” New York State 


Brand 


es Extra, 


Not marketed. 
4 Basod on the higher of the Washington, D. O., prices. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD  - 
CODE or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, . 

AND InDExES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the uction of unn 

bulk, and provide for the publica- 

tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1898, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

A TITLE 44, SecTIoN 182b. ; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1646.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

y invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconn as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rrconp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by tlie Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}¢-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks ol 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
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and free trade District of Columbia for the Nation’s leading 20 brands of distilled 


spirits, August and September 1963 


Portent 
saving by 
Washington, 
D.C, 

r$ 


Brand 


Corby’s Reser vo 
Floischmann’s Preferred 


* 


SSELELSSSE 


Geese 


J&B. PFRN 
Old Bunnybrook -== 


ppyspNerkN 
mawo eee 
2 
4 


April 10, 1964 


Percent 
Werlte 
ash n 
D:0;,;; 5 
purchasers 
31,1 
27.7 
28.9 
2.0 
19.7 
26.8 
3 14.3 
RS) LW 9 E 
4.64 26.9 


$1.50 per wine gallon; New York State, however, Imposod an additional $0,15 per Sth 
use fee in 1963, which is not Included in the New York State prices. 


Source: New York State Moreland Commission on the Alcoholic Beyerage Control 
Law,“ Resale Price Maintenance In the Liquor Industry,“ study paper No. 5, Oct. 28, 
Nor. New York State and the District of Columbia have similar excise taxes— 1963, p. 36. 


specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconů shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. ’ 

5. Proof jfurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 


ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of ench session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 


or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. : 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendlx to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangoment in which the copy comes from 
the Oficial Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the ConoressioNaL.Recorp, nor to Recorps 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


11, Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by & Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript Is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Offictal Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
3 reterence thereto at the proper place 

© proceedings. 


Civil Rights—Federal Regimentation of 


Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 11, 1964 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, I had occasion to discuss my 
opposition to the civil rights bill with 
Hon. John C. Satterfield, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, as 
to its effect on farmers and farmer 
Organizations. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
I have received from Mr. Satterfield on 
this subject, dated April 9, 1964, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
Ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, as 
follows: 


SATTERFIELD, SHELL, WILLIAMS & 
BUFORD, ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Jackson, Miss., April 9, 1964. 

Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR ELLENDER: As requested, I 
have examined the civil rights bill for the 
Purpose of determining its effect upon farm- 
ers and farm organizations. 

I will, first, present my conclusions and 
then state the reasons for them. 

In my opinion, if this bill is enacted, it 
Will have the following effect: 

1. FEDERAL REGIMENTATION OF FARMERS 


Section 601 amends every act creating or 
4ppropriating funds for “any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance,” and subjects to Federal control in 
Telation to “discrimination” on the ground 
of “race, color, or national origin,” every per- 
son who participates in or receives the bene- 
fits thereof. In excess of 100 programs are 
amended. 

Section 602 says, in part: Each Federal 
department or agency * * * shall take action 
to effectuate the provisions of section 601.” 

Consequently, if this bill becomes law, 
following the November election, we may 
expect regulations issued by “each Federal 

mt or agency” which deals with 
farmers and farm organizations. These in- 
Clude banks for cooperatives, Federal land 
banks, Federal production credit associa- 
tions, the Agricultural Stabilization Credit 
tion, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the Farmers Home Administration, 
and the Soll Conservation Service, and other 
agencies, 

These regulations will seek to inhibit dis- 
crimination” in the administration of each 
applicable program. But that is not all. In 
my opinion they will, also (under penalty 
Of cancellation, termination, foreclosure, 
blacklisting, and withholding), dictate to 
the “participating” farmer or to farmers re- 
Celving “the benefits” of applicable programs. 

Specific agricultural pursuits which will 
be affected include: The contractor and his 
employees who build the farmer's home, 
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dust his cotton, dig his ditches, or clear his 
land. They will include the “use,” “occu- 
pancy,’ or “sale or other disposition” of the 
farm. They will include the tenants upon 
the farm, ie. the “rental” or leasing“ 
thereof. They will include the “employ- 
ment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; re- 
cruitment or recruitment advertising; lay- 
off or termination; rates of pay or other 
forms of compensation and selection for 
training” of all of his farm employees. 

This control will be exercised as to “dis- 
crimination” on the ground of “race, color, 
or national origin,” all of which terms, not 
being defined by the law, will be defined by 
the agency or department exerting control. 

This control will include action of two 
sorts: (1) Action upon complaints brought 
by individuals, and (2) action brought with- 
out individual complaints but after visits 
by Federal inspectors. 

The penalties and sanctions will include: 
Cancellation of contracts, foreclosure of 
loans, withdrawal of supports, blacklisting 
from participation in Federal programs, and 
“any other means authorized by law.” 

The above opinion is based upon the fac- 
tors hereinafter set forth. 

2, METHOD OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Under section 602 all Federal departments 
and agencies administering programs recelv- 
ing Federal financial assistance “by way of 
grant, loan, or contract other than a contract 
of insurance or guaranty,” are required to 
(1) make rules and regulations which will 
define “discrimination” and such terms as 
“race, color, or national origin,” (2) fix the 
procedures and penalties which may include 
“termination of or refusal to grant or to 
continue assistance under such program or 
activity to any recipient,” and (3) “other 
means authorized by law.” 

Under section 601, Executive orders will be 
issued governing all other “programs or ac- 
tivities receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance.” (Senators Kreatrnc and Case made 
this clear on March 14 on pages 5074 and 
5075 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) The 
regulations or orders will require nondis- 
crimination clauses in contracts and penal- 
ties including cancellation of contracts, with- 
drawal of supports, foreclosure of loans, 
blacklisting, and similar sanctions. 

3. EXTENT OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Title VI requires nondiscrimination on the 
grounds of race, color, or national origin. 
The important question is whether the au- 
thority of enforcing this title will extend to 
the departments and agencies only when the 
are engaged in the actual distribution a: *, 
expenditure of Federal funds, or if the au“ 
thority it grants will be utilized to control 
the subsequent actions of the “persons” who 
are the actual recipients of the funds. 

The answer, it appears, is to be found in 
the precedent set by Executive Order No. 
11063. This order demonstrates the kind of 
controls which may be expected, if title VI 
of the civil rights bill becomes law. 

Executive Order No. 11063 was issued to 
prevent discrimination because of “race, 
color, creed, or national origin” in the ad- 
ministration of programs involving housing 
owned or operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or provided by loans made or insured 
by the Federal Government. This was its 
ostensible p 

But it did not stop there. 

It was drafted so as to extend Federal con- 
trol to homeowners, realtors, building and 


loan associations, contractors, and banks in 
“the sale, leasing, rental, or other disposi- 
tion of residential property and related fa- 
cilities (including land to be developed for 
residential use) or in the use or occupancy.” 
An extraordinary extension of control. 

Thus, as the Executive order now stands, 
when a person buys a home and makes use 
of a FHA or GI loan to finance the purchase, 
Federal control extends not simply to the 
agency administering the program. It goes 
far beyond that. It dictates to: (1) The 
realtor who develops the land; (2) the con- 
tractor who builds the house; (3) the bank 
which makes the loan; (4) the realtor who 
sells the house; and (5) to the owner in the 
“use and occupancy thereof.” It applies in 
the rental of the home, in its leasing and in 
its “sale or other disposition.” 

Thus. Executive Order No. 11063 grew. 
Originally proposed to apply to the admin- 
istration (only) of programs involving hous- 
ing owned or operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or provided by loans made or in- 
sured by the Government, from that begin- 
ning, today, it includes vast rs. 

A second precedent may be cited. It is 
embodied in Executive Order No. 10925. 
This order was proposed to inhibit discrimi- 
nation in the administration of programs in- 
volving Government contracts. 

But it did not stop with its original de- 
sign, either. 

As it stands, today, it extends Federal con- 
trol to the contractor and his employees in 
their employment, promotion, demotion, 
transfer, layoff, termination, to their rates 
of pay and selection for training. It extends 
to the subcontractor and his employees in 
like manner; to the materialmen and their 
employees in like manner; and to the labor 
unions which deal with all such contractors. 

To enforce its provisions, the Federal Gov- 
ernment holds over all their heads the eter- 
nal threat of contract cancellation, termi- 
nation, blacklisting, and withholding. 

Thus Executive orders grow. 

The question comes again: How far will 
the executive branch use its powers to ex- 
tend its authority to enforce title VI if the 
civil rights bill becomes law. 

There is no answer short of total control. 


4. OUTLINE OF OTHER CONTROLS 


In a brief opinion it is impossible to de- 

scribe the extent of Federal control author- 
ized by this package of 10 bills thrown to- 
gether as 10 titles and proposed under the 
cloak of civil rights. Within the coverage 
of this bill (with minor exceptions) Federal 
control will extend to— 
Schools and teachers as to (titles IV, VI, 
and VII): (1) Handling of pupils, (2) em- 
ployment, discharge, promotion, and com- 
pensation of faculties, and (3) occupancy of 
dormitories and use of facilities. 

Employees and labor union members as 
to (titles VI and VII): (1) Seniority in em- 
Ployment, (2) seniority in apprenticeship 

, (3) racial balance of job classifica- 
tions, (4) preferential treatment of minori- 
ties, and (5) membership in unions. 

Businesses and banks as to (titles VI and 
VII): (1) Hiring, firing, promotion, and com- 
pensation of employees, (2) racial balance of 
Office staffs and job classifications, and (3) 
approval and foreclosure of loans by banks. 

Hotels, motels, and restaurants as to (title 
II): (1) Rental of rooms, (2) service of cus- 
tomers, and (3) hiring firing, and promotion 
of employees. 
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485, 486, 487, 488, 489, and 490) intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 
7152) to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
public facilities and public education, to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights, 
to prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

Letter from John C. Satterfield, dated 

April 9, 1964. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK AM 
MONDAY, APRIL 13 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, pursu- 
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ant to the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o'clock a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, April 13, 1964, at 
10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 11 (legislative day of March 
30), 1964: : 

THE JUDICIARY 

Dorwin W. Suttle, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
tret Judge for the western district of Texas 
vice Ben H. Rice, Jr., deceased. 


April 11, 1964 


Hospitals as to (titles II. VI, and VII): 
(1) Medical and nursing staffs, (2) technical, 
clerical, and other employees, (3) patients’ 
beds and operating rooms, and (4) facilities 
and accommodations. 

States and municipalities as to: (1) State 
FEPC acts (title VII), (2) handling of public 
facilities (title III), (3) supervision of pri- 
vate facilities (title II), (4) Judges and law 
enforcement officers (title I), and (5) han- 
dling of elections (title I). 

If you wish a more detailed opinion upon 
the terms of the bill, I will be glad to furnish 
it to you. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN C. SATTERFIELD, 


Reclamation and Mike Kirwan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 9, 1964, our distinguished 
Governor of California, Pat Brown, was 
the guest speaker at a dinner honoring 
our distinguished colleague, Congress- 
Man MIKE KIRWAN. 

In my judgment, Governor Brown 
Made an excellent speech on that occa- 
sion and I am particularly pleased by his 
recognition of the great service that our 
beloved MR Kirwan has rendered to 
the cause of reclamation. The speech of 
Governor Brown reads as follows: 
Appngss BY Gov. EDMUND G. Brown, ANNUAL 

MAHONING County DEMOCRATIC DINNER 

Honorrmya CONGRESSMAN MIKE KIRWAN, 

IDORA Park BALLROOM, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 

APRIL 9, 1964 

The Mahoning Valley is a long way from 
the Sacramento Valley but it’s a trip I was 
glad to make. This dinner has a great tra- 
dition and it's an honor to share in that 
tradition. 

Youngstown and Sacramento have much 
in common. They are about the same size. 
They are both river towns. They are both 
seats of government, proud of their sym- 
Phonies and colleges, x 

And they both owe a great deal to MICHAEL 
JOSEPH KIRWAN, 

Earl Warren once said when he was Goyer- 
nor of California that the two men who 
have done the most for Western America are 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mrke Kirwan. And 
he said in balance Mx Kirwan has done 
the more. Roosevelt put through the Rec- 
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more. If it doesn't, it won't really represent 
this great man's work. 

Now, those are things I have wanted to 
say publicly about Mixes KRWAN to the peo- 
ple of the 19th Ohio District for a long time. 
It's a trip I was glad to make. 

Of course, I do have one criticism of Con- 
gressman KIRWAN, 

We have a dropout problem in California, 
as every State has. Last year, I budgeted 
$346,000 for a pilot program to find out how 
we could make youngsters want to stay in 
school, want to learn, And if they ever find 
out about Mix six honorary college degrees 
and a Regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
and never a day beyond the third grade— 
that whole $346,000 will go out the window. 

At the same time, I can't complain about 
Mrxe’s arithmetic. And neither can the 
Congressmen he has helped swing the tough 
campaigns during the 16 years that he has 
chaired the congressional campaign com- 
mittee, 

Mixer has steered that committee through 
1,991 elections. In 1952, when all the politi- 
cal odds said the House should have gone 
Republican by a landslide, Mn held the 
GOP to a 12-vote margin. And he got it 
back in 1954 and held it for the Democrats 
in 1956 against the biggest plurality ever 
registered by a presidential candidate. 

That, my friends, is a great record. 

Now it is election year once again and as 
usual the Republicans have an epidemic of 
hat-in-ring disease. 

Out in California last week, Senator GOLD- 
WATER and Governor Rockefeller were churn- 
ing up dust along the campaign trail. They 
say they went west because California has a 
primary election in June, but you'll find a 
better reason if you look at a map, Califor- 
nia is as far away from New Hampshire as 
they can get. 

Mr. Nixon is staying out of it. He is stick- 
ing to the humdrum routine of the typical 
American lawyer—press conferences, maga- 
zine articles, convention speeches, and trips 
around the world. 

And Henry Cabot Lodge is in Saigon, read- 
ing the polls and picking another primary 
campaign to stay out of. 

And where are the Democrats while all this 
is going on? 

They are working. The Senate Democrats, 
for example, are in Washington this very 
night, getting ready to strike the sharpest 
blow for freedom this country has seen since 
the Reconstruction. 

They are getting ready to send to the 
President a civil rights bill that will help 
us keep a promise we made to the American 
Negro 100 years ago. 

And when that bill is law, we Democrats 
will start to churn up some dust of our own, 

We will match the Republican promises 
with performance. 

We will balance their words with our deeds. 

And when November comes, we will put 


president Johnson back in the White House 


lamation Act of 1902. But Mixe Kmw- g Sith a fresh mandate to carry on the job 


made the act work. 

We have a pioneer tradition in the West 
and we like to stand on our own two feet. 
But I can tell you that Mixe Kmwan has 
Made the footing more solid for all of us. 

The great reclamation projects that have 
Passed his dedicated hands have 
Made deserts bloom and prosper. The great 
forests he has saved will make generations 
Of children skip and laugh. And this has 
been a labor of love for MR. As he once 
Said on the floor of the House: This is the 
Sreatest country on earth, better than all the 
Test rolled into one, with its mountains, its 
Streams, its climate, its soil, its minerals, 

g the work of God.“ 

One of these days there will be a Kirwan 
National Park somewhere in the West—and I 
hope it will be in California, It will have 
to be a special park. It will have to be a 
Park that helps people enjoy life a little 


President Kennedy began so brilliantly. 

We will send Sreve Youna back to the 
Senate. We will send MIKE Kirwan back to 
the House. All across the land we will as- 
semble majorities in both houses to back 
up the President on foreign aid and medi- 
care, poverty and aid to education and the 
other programs this country needs, and needs 
now. 

Woodrow Wilson said in 1913 the Republi- 
cans hadn’t had a new idea in 50 years. It 
has now been 101 years. And you can be 
sure if they stumble onto a new idea this 
year, BARRY GOLDWATER will take it out and 
drown it. 

And the American people know it, 

They know you can't look to the future 
if your head is buried in the sands of time. 

They know you can't serve the general 
interest by catering to the special interest. 

They know which party works to open 
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doors for people and which works to close 
them. 


All they have to do is look at the record— 
look at the vigor and imagination that the 
Democratic administration has brought to 
Washington. 

Three years ago, the cause of freedom was 
on the defensive all around the world. 

Premier Khrushchev was openly insulting 
President Eisenhower in Paris, 

The Soviets were reaching for a beachhead 
in Africa. r 

Castro had taken over Cuba. 

Moscow was trying to blackmall the West 
into giving up West Berlin. 

Here at home, we had a recession, Un- 
employment was over 7 percent, the highest 
in 20 years. 

And you remember that here in Youngs- 
town the mills were running at less than 
half capacity while Mr. Nixon was going 
from city to city telling us we never had it 
so good. 

All of this changed—and changed dramati- 
cally—in 1961. 

This country started to move again under 
the calm and courageous leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and then of President John- 
son. And we are going to keep it moving— 
with the help of men like MIKE Kinwan— 
and with the support of dedicated Demo- 
crats like you. 

Let's look at what happened when the 
Democrats took over: 

The Soviets backed out of the Congo. 

Khrushchev backed down on Berlin. 

The Russians dismantled thelr missiles 
and pulled out of Cuba in the face of the 
most courageous act of leadership in two 
decades. 
tone shored up our defenses all along the 

. 

Thus armed, we negotiated and the negoti- 
ations produced a test ban treaty and the 
cause of peace began to prosper. And we 
are at peace tonight because we have men in 
Washington with the courage to fight when 
fighting is needed, courage to negotiate when 
negotiation is called for. 

At home, the longest peacetime expansion 
of business in our history began and it is 
still underway. 

The gross national product rose 16 percent. 
The deficit in the balance of trade went 
down. 

And to keep the economy moving, Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson began a bold 
campaign to cut taxes to pump new money 
into the economy. 

Last month, America’s working men and 
women began to enjoy what amounts to a 
$10 billion increase in takehome pay. 

And that tax cut—as the Democrats said 
it would—already is beginning to pay off. 
Here in Youngstown, for example, the deci- 
sion of Republic Steel to invest between $3 
and $4 million in expansion is a direct result 
of the cut in taxes. 

During the past 3 years, the Democratic 

administration has poured funds into regions 
where was slow under the Area Re- 
development Act, the expanded public works 
program. 
We extended unemployment insurance 
payments, We changed the law so that a 
father who is out of work doesn’t have to 
desert his family to let his children qualify 
for Government aid. 

I tell you, my friends, no administration 
in history has done so much for so many 
people in so short a time. 

Peace, prosperity and progress was a Re- 
publican slogan in 1960. But it took Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson to make 
that slogan come true. In 1964 we have 
peace; we have prosperity; and we are mak- 
ing progress. Progress for everyone, not the 
favored few. Progress for every single Amer- 
ican, young and old, sick and disabled, black 
and white. 

And what do the Republicans say to this? 
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Senator GonpwaTeRr says we should sell off 
the TVA and sell out the United Nations; 
put social security on a voluntary footing 
and send the Marines into Cuba. 

And you know how much that program 
will help people here in Youngstown or in 
Cleveland or anywhere else in this land of 
ours. 

I speak to you tonight as the Governor 
of California, the most populous of the 50 
States. We number 18 million people now 
and in 20 years we will have 30 million. 

The challenges of growth like that are 
tremendous. We deal today with every prob- 
lem that other States must face in the next 
20 years—technology and automation; mo- 
bility, civil rights, the aging, urban sag and 
suburban sprawl, unemployment, education, 
taxes and the stalling tactics of special in- 
terests. 

Now there are two ways to deal with 
growth like that. One is to sit tight, re- 
trench, cut services and insist that nothing 
can be done. That will solve growth prob- 
lems. It will stop the growth. And it will 
stop the prosperity that goes with it, too. 

The other way is to meet the challenge 
head on, and that is what we are doing in 
California. 

In California, every child who can make 
the grade can go from kindergarten to grad- 
uate school without paying one cent of tul- 
tion. To meet this high standard, we must 
double the capacity of our public university 
and colleges before 1970. It will mean a 
big investment, but Californians are glad 
to invest in their youth and their future. 

The bonds we issue today to build new 
campuses will be paid in future years by 
the graduates of those schools out of the 
higher income their education will help 
them earn. 

I understand you will be building a tech- 
nical school as part of your fine university 
here under a similar bonding plan. I am 
glad that Obio’s State leaders know a good 
idea when they see one. 

California needs water to grow. When I 
took office, I won a fight for approval of a 
project that will bring flood control to the 
northern part of our State and water to the 
arid southern half in a manmade river 500 
miles long. The project will cost more than 
$2 billion. And the people of California 
have voted to pledge their credit for bonds 
to cover $1,750 million of that amount. 

There are other examples of California's 
willingness to make sound investments for 
growth, but these will serve to make my 

t. 


People in California are no different from 
people anywhere. Given a challenge and a 
good, sound plan for meeting it and they are 
equal to the task. 

I understand that Mx KmwaN has been 
trying to get Ohio’s leaders to rally behind a 
manmade river of your own for years. 
Mixx has made the case. This great indus- 
trial area, this American Ruhr, needs a link 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio and the rest 
of the Nation needs it as well. But no man 
can fight through a project Uke this alone. 
It takes cooperation from all leaders, from all 
Members of Congress. And I hope the peo- 
ple of Ohio will let their Congressmen know 
this fall that they are behind MIKE KIRWAN 
on this one and that they want action on 
the canal. 

Let me add one more thing—the people of 
California, the Governor and the congres- 
sional delegation stand ready to help you get 
Federal help to build that canal—and that's 
a 


promise. 

Much has been done in the past 3 years, 
but much remains to be done. 

Under the determined leadership of Presi- 
dent Johnson, we are just to deal 
with the poverty that exists side by side with 
plenty in this richest of all nations. 

One-fifth of our people are ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, undernourished, and deprived of a 
minimal standard of health and decency. 
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Poverty cuts across many lines—the aged, 
minorities, the disabled, the illiterates, the 
sick, farmworkers, and the unskilled for 
whom no jobs exist. 

The burden of poverty is heaviest on the 
poor, but it costs all of society in the tolls 
of crime, mental illness, welfare payments 
and bad health, 

President Johnson is determined that the 
poor must not always be with us. He has 
declared unconditional war on poverty and 
we Democrats will not rest until that war 
is won. 

Will you join us in that fight? 

The civil rights bill is a great beginning, 
but we must follow it with action. We 
Democrats will not rest as long as one Ameri- 
can can be turned away from a job or a 
room because of the color of his skin. 

Will you help us win on civil rights? 

One of the great shames of America is 
that medical care is least available to those 
who need it most. We cannot rest until 
every elderly American is covered by a pro- 
gram that will guarantee them a decent 
standard of health. 

Will you help us win on civil rights? 

are government programs in the 
tradition of Jefferson and Jackson; Wilson 
and Roosevelt; Kennedy and Johnson—pro- 
grams of a government that leads, not fol- 
lows—of government that shares the con- 
cern of every citizen for his rights, his 
dignity and his needs, 

The challenges never stop and neither 
can a liberal force like the Democratic 
Party. 

We cannot rest until we prove that a 
country which can create machines to fill 
jobs can also create jobs to fulfill men. 

We cannot rest until we show that a 
country which can build a force like the 
Peace Corps can tear down a force like 
bigotry. 

From our missile centers, we are learning 
to explore space. From our hope for man- 
kind, we are learning to explore new paths 
to peace. 

This is the meaning of a Democratic 
victory in November. Those are the goals 
for which we work. 


Thomas Knapman Davey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Davey, architect and engineer, died this 
other day. He had the reputation (o> 
being an orator of superior finesse sup- 
porting his presentation with clear, logi- 
cal, and convincing thinking. Person- 
ally he was cordial, friendly, and kindly. 
He loved his fellow man and enjoyed 
being among them. 

His main arena of activity was in the 
serviceman atmosphere of the American 
Legion of Illinois. He was most sought 
after as an after dinner speaker at 
Legion affairs. He would spill over with 
a brand of dry humor that sent his audi- 
ence into fits of gleeful guffaws that 
tickled into humorous response the most 
downfaced skeptic. His clever usc of 
puns would nettle his most violent ad- 
versary in debate at conventions, He was 
shrewd in using a meticulous approach 
to his subject, reflecting an intimate 
knowledge of the matter under discus- 
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sion. His mental superiority over an ad- 
versary became self-evident, matched 
only by his earnestness and honesty of 
purpose, 

Tom Davey contributed much to the 
solution of problems confronting the 
servicemen through the years. He was 
ever ready to contend for lost causes. 
He fought to protect the voicings of the 
minority, upon Legion mandates pre- 
sented to the convention. His reasoning 
was basically sound and generally. pre- 
vailed. He asked for little for himself 
and during a turbulent career received 
naught in the way of official posts of 
advancement. Let in his inner soul, in 
spite of these reverses, exuded a lumi- 
nous light of cleanliness and healthful 
patriotism gleaming with sincerity. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, a great American 
and solid patriot died the other day—and 
in his own selfless way left a great herit- 
age for lesser men to light their way— 
even without hope of reward. In the 
minds and hearts of his many friends, 
Tom will live on in their fond memory 
as a true advocate of the principles of 
the good samaritan, that in good deeds 
one enjoys the feeling of relief of a bet- 
ter life. We will miss Tom and his honest 
face, his cryptic phrases and sardonic 
grin while charming victory over a van- 
quished foe. The members of Federal 
Post will sense a void in his absence at 
the annual installation of our officers— 
and I personally have lost a valiant op- 
ponent and warm friend. 

His darling wife, Helen, continues her 
services at Hines Hospital as a volunteer 
and carries on in the best tradition of 
the auxiliary, tending the sick veterans. 
To her we extend our heartfelt condo- 
lences. God is good and Tom in his 
goodness will be blessed in God’s will. 

THOMAS KNAPMAN Davey 

Thomas Knapman Davey, born January 
15, 1896, died February 29, 1964. Thomas 
Knapman Davey was born {n Cornall, Eng- 
land, on January 15, 1896. Learned the 
trade of a granite cutter and as such worked 
in London, England, and in many quarries 
and large cities in the United States, having 
come here in about 1903. On about the 
15th of July 1917, he enlisted in the 
* nee Company K, 33d Division. He 

orably T as a t on 
May 31, 1919. 8 the Suter Star 
Decoration, French Decoration for service in 
the Meuse-Argonne, 1918, Purple Heart, Ci- 
tation from his 33d Division for Gallantry 
in Action. A splendid performance of duty 
at Albert, France, on August 19, 1918. Also 
received Accolade signed by President Wood- 
row Wilson stating he served with honor in 
the World War and was wounded in action. 
Has a certificate signed by Abel Davis, colo- 
nel, stating he was an instructor in the 
post schools of the 33d Division for 8 weeks 
and that his work was satisfactory. He was 
one of the founders of the American Le- 
gion in the State of Illinois. The first com- 
mander of Forge Post, and the second com- 
mander of the 5th district of the American 
Legion, He was a candidate for Represent- 
ative in Congress, State at large, in the pri- 
mary election, April 8, 1930. He was com- 
missioned as colonel by the Governor of 
the State of Oklahoma on December 29. 
1931. There were three such commissions 
given out that time, Bill Rogers and Mary 
Pickford the other two. On December 29. 
1920, he was married to Miss Helen Irene 
Byrd. He was connected with Graham- An- 
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derson-White Architects and worked on 
many of the skyscrapers in Chicago for about 
25 years. He was with the Palmer House 
as construction engineer for 25 years. 


Karen Spence, Idaho’s 1964 “Ability 
Counts” First Prize Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, on April 30 
and May 1, of this year, the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
Capped will hold their annual meeting 
here in Washington, D.C. One of the 
Persons who will be attending this gath- 
ering will be a constituent of mine, Miss 
Karen Spence of Caldwell, Idaho, who 
is Idaho's first prize winner of the 1964 
“Ability Counts” contest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, it 
is my pleasure to insert in today’s REC- 
ORD the text of this fine essay entitled, 
“How Handicapped Workers in My Com- 
Munity Are Proving That Ability 
Counts.” 

How HANDICAPPED WORKERS IN Mx COMMU- 
NITY Ann Provinc THAT ABILITY COUNTS 
(By Karen Spence, Caldwell High School) 
Living with a physical handicap is not 

easy; yet many people use such a handicap to 

Prove that stumbling blocks can be turned to 

Stepping stones. In every community across 

dur Nation reside people who were born 

Physically handicapped or who have become 

incapacitated during life. Only a few hun- 

years ago such citizens were considered 
as people of whom to be ashamed. Carefully 
away where they could not be seen, 

Such handicapped people had little chance 

to lead a happy, productive life. Fortunately, 

this situation has changed a great deal in 
recent years. We have learned that a physi- 

Cal handicap in no way limits the usefulness 

ot an individual to his world. 

My community harbors many examples of 

. There are a number of physi- 

Cally disabled people in my area eager to 

Prove that ability counts, and there are just 

as many citizens eager to listen and learn 

from them. Through this cooperation the 

Whole community has found that a person, 

Physically handicapped, has a wealth of 

talents to offer his area. Such knowledge 

helps us to appreciate these disabled people 
for the abilities they possess, not pity them 
for what they lack. 

What is this ability of which I speak? 
When we consider the word “ability” we first 

of the attribute, talent. Hearing the 
beautiful music played by young flutists, one 
dan be sure that their polio-stricken teacher 
has made her talent count. A new book en- 
thusiast attending an autograph party is 

Very likely to meet a young couple, both with 

‘rippling disabilities. The husband, a writer, 

and his wife, a poet, have disregarded their 

— to give expression to a fulfilling 

n 
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It is true that talent is one of the most im- 
portant facets of ability. However, I believe 
that the physically handicapped in my area 
are proving many other attributes are equally 
as important as talent. Perhaps we could 
even say these characteristics are forms of 
talent and are thus included in ability. 

Perseverance is an essential quality in all 
modern living. When one has a physical 
defect, this perseverance becomes doubly im- 
portant. I have had the opportunity to be- 
come friends with a young man who was long 
considered to be a mental incompetent. 
Through his persevering desire to prove his 
ability, coupled with his great initiative, this 
young person, after 21 years, was not only 
released from a State school for the mentally 
retarded, but also learned to read and later to 
type with one finger. Now he has an expand- 
ing newsstand business. In spare moments 
this remarkable businessman has written 
three books. Certainly this young man has 
not allowed a diseased body to prohibit his 
leading a very productive life. 

Very often the handicapped are an influ- 
ence on the community simply by the happi- 
ness they feel and express to others. Being 
around someone who enjoys living, and shows 
it, is always a pleasure. This pleasure be- 
comes a lesson in living when the person is 
afflicted with the crippling Paget's disease. 
The lovely aunt of a close friend combines 
a wonderful personality and great poise to 
teach many of her young friends the meaning 
of true charm. If she were completely able- 
bodied, her influence could not be greater. 

The religious faith of the handicapped peo- 
ple of my community has also been a tre- 
mendous influence on others. Entering many 
homes in my town, one may hear a lovely 
tenor voice from a recording of religious 
songs. This volce belongs to a man whose 
hands and arms have been burned pitiably. 
Now the hands which once played the organ 
so beautifully are nearly useless. Did he let 
this sudden handicap defeat him? No, he 
did not. Because his religious faith means 
so much to him, the man decided to overcome 
his disability and is now disseminating a 
wonderful influence on this area through his 
vocal music. 

Another extremely important attribute is 
love for one’s family. In a nearby town lives 
a woman with multiple sclerosis. Confined 
completely to her wheelchair, this cour- 
ageous lady has worked out methods of 
housework so that she has been able to con- 
tinue caring for her family. This love that 
conquers all is an example for all her able- 
bodied friends. 


To have fun is important to everyone. 
When it involves the physically handicapped, 
fun means much more than just a good time. 
Putting aside bitterness and self-pity, many 
of the physically unfortunate people of my 
community have organized the Indoor Sports 
Club. This organization offers a chance for 
che handicapped to show their initiative, 
have fellowship together, and join in health- 
fulrecreation. The most important attribute 
of this club, and others like it, is that it 
shows the community that attitude and abil. 
ity, not physical disabilities, are really im- 
portant. 

Truly, physically disabled people are radi- 
ating a tremendous influence on the life and 
nature of my community. Daily they prove 
by their actions and attitudes that it is man’s 
will to live a worthwhile life that really 
counts. We, the privileged ablebodied, need 
to prove that we accept these standards for 
our own lives. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
Gocument not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Saturday, April 11, 1964 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued debate on civil rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 7479-7481 


Resolution Submitted: One resolution was submitted, 
as follows: S. Res. 307. Page 7480 
Civil Rights: Senate debated H.R. 7152, proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1963. Pages 7431-7432, 7450-7477 


Oklahoma History: S. Res. 307, congratulating the 
people and State of Oklahoma on the 75th anniversary 
of the opening to settlement in 1889 of lands in the 
former Oklahoma and Indian Territories, was adopted. 


Page 7433 
Nomination: One judicial nomination was received. 
Page 7481 


Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken today. 
Page 7431 


Program for Monday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and re- 
cessed at 4:16 p.m, until 10 a.m. Monday, April 13, when 
it will continue on H.R. 7152, civil rights. 

Pages 7431, 7481 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee continued its hearings 
on S. 1658, authorizing construction of the Central 
Arizona project, Arizona and New Mexico, and on pro- 
posed comprehensive water plan for the Pacific South- 
west, with further testimony from Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall (accompanied by Floyd E. 
Dominy, Commissioner of Reclamation, Interior De- 
partment); and Stanley Mosk, Attorney General of 
California. 
Hearings continue on Monday, April 13. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, April 13, at noon. 
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Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 
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The Pending Urban Mass Transportation 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter: 

THe Penpinc Urnpan Mass TRANSPORTATION 

Acts: A QUESTION-AND-ANSWER ANALYSIS 

OF THE NEED ron Ts FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


In the near future, the Urban Mass Trans- 
Portation Act of 1963—one of the major leg- 
islative proposals of the current session of 
Congress—is expected to be called up for a 
vote by the House of Representatives. 

The Senate already has acted favorably 
Upon the Urban Mass Transportation Act, 
And it has been the subject of thorough 
Committee hearings in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. 

Originally proposed by the late President 
Kennedy and his administration, the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act is being strongly 
Supported by President Johnson. Appeals 
for its enactment have been made twice to 
Congress by President Johnson—once in 
his state of the Union message and the other 
time in his message on housing and com- 
munity development, 

“Urban mass transportation is one of the 
most urgent problems facing the Nation and 
this Congress, said President Johnson. 

“Effcient transportation systems are essen- 
tial to our urban communities,” President 
Johnson explained. “The proper mixture of 
good highways and mass transit facilities 
should be developed to permit safe, efficient 
movement of people and goods in our metro- 
Politan centers. 

“I urge early enactment of the mass trans- 
it program (H.R. 3881) as basic to the devel- 
opment of our Nation's cities,” President 

n r 

The Institute for Rapid Transit, using the 
Question-answer technique, herewith pre- 
sents the views of knowledgeable leaders in 
the transit industry on the need and justi- 
a of the Urban Mass Transportation 


Question. What is the need for this legis- 
lation? 

Answer, After many years of concentra- 
tion on improving highways and other fa- 
cilities for the private automobile, it has 
become obvious that the automobile alone 
Cannot possibly supply all of the urban 
transportation requirements. The cost alone 
Of providing enough urban highways to pro- 
Vide the total transportation requirements 
Would be fantastic and prohibitive, Further- 
More, it would be a grossly uneconomic use 
Of land to provide for not only the required 
highways but also the parking facilities re- 
Quired by these highway constructions. This 
Continuing need for mass transportation 
facilities is especially apparent in the peak 
hours of travel to and from the central 
business districts and other increasingly 
Congested sections of the metropolitan 
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areas. It is the belief of the transit indus- 
try that improved transit facilities could 
attract substantial numbers of patrons and 
thereby relieve congestion on highways and 
streets. 

Question. Isn't it possible to private in- 
dustry to provide the mass transportation 
needs without any Federal or other govern- 
mental assistance? 

Answer. Experienced operators, planners, 
and other students of the transit industry 
are in general agreement that it is no longer 
attractive to private industry to make sub- 
stantial capital improvements which are 
required for the long overdue modernization 
and expansion of such facilities. There is 
not sufficient revenue coming through the 
fare box to provide either the basis for low- 
interest bonds or the capital to finance these 
improvements. To attempt to finance these 
capital improvements through the fare box 
would raise fares so high that not only 
would transit riding be reduced, but a fi- 
nancial hardship would be imposed on those 
persons who must depend solely on transit 
services. = 

Question. Aren't privately owned urban 
transportation properties profitable? 

Answer, There are certain privately owned 
transit companies which are profitable oper- 
ations, but the trend for many years has 
been for the privately owned transit com- 
panies to withdraw in favor of public tran- 
sit authorities or similar governmental agen- 
cles. The fact of the matter is that since 
World War II, many privately owned transit 
companies have failed, resulting in either 
public operations or abandonment of trèn- 
sit services in the community involved. 

The last 25 years have seen a shift from 
private to governmental operations in such 
cities as Boston, Chicago, New York, Miami, 
Memphis, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. In 
the last year or two, the privately owned 
transit properties have disappeared in St. 
Louis, Dallas, and Pittsburgh. This problem 
is not only restricted to the large and me- 
dium-size cities, but includes numerous 
smaller cities as well. For example, privately 
owned properties in recent years have given 
way to public operations in such cities as 
Long Beach, Sacramento, and Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Savannah and Rome, Ga. Michigan 
City, Ind.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Newcastle, Pa.; Janesville, Wis.; Jones- 
boro, Ark.; Greeley, Colo.; Staunton, Va., and 
Jamestown and Ithaca, N. X. 

Question. Would not this act be the death 
knell to private transit operators? 

Answer. This act plays no favorites be- 
tween the publicly owned and the privately 
owned transit operations. Under the provi- 
sions of this act, all Federal grants or loans 
would be made to State or local govern- 
mental bodies. In no case would assistance 
be rendered directly to an operating transit 
organization, whether publicly or privately 
owned. The sponsoring State or local gov- 
ernmental agency would make the necessary 
improvements in transit facilities. These 
improved facilities in turn would be oper- 
ated by the existing transit operator, 
whether it is privately or publicly owned. 
In fact, this act might very well help to 
continue certain private operations which 
are having great difficulty in continuing on 
their own. 


Question. Do proponents of this bill feel 
that improved transit can handle all of the 


transportation requirements of a modern 
city? 

Answer. On the contrary, just as most 
Americans do, proponents of this bill rec- 
ognize and enjoy the advantages of the pri- 
vate automobile and look to improvements 
in highways where required. 

Transit experts also recognize the fact that 
no one form of urban transportation can 
handle all of the transportation require- 
ments in large cities and metropolitan areas. 
In other words, the proponents of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act are recommending 
a balanced approach to the urban transpor- 
tation problem—an approach embracing the 
private automobile, the bus, the commuter 
railroad, and rapid transit, as required for a 
given urban community. 

Question. Has the Federal Government 
r this need for a balanced trans- 
portation approach? 

Answer. The answer to this question is 
found in section 9 of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1962 approved October 23, 1962, 
amended chapter 1 of title 23, United States 
Code, by the addition of a new section 134, 
which reads as follows: 

“It is declared to be in the national inter- 
est to encourage and promote the develop- 
ment of transportation systems, embracing 
various modes of transport in a manner that 
will serve the States and local communities 
efficiently and effectively. To accomplish 
this objective, the Secretary (Commerce) 
shall cooperate with the States, as author- 
ized in this title, in the development of long- 
range highway plans and which are 
properly coordinated with plans for improve- 
ments in other affected forms of transporta- 
tion and which are formulated with due 
consideration to their probable effect on the 
future development of urban areas of more 
than 50,000 population. After July 1, 1965, 
the Secretary (Commerce) shall not approve 
under section 105 of this title any program 
for projects in any urban area of more than 
50,000 population unless he finds that such 
projects are based on a continuing compre- 
hensive transportation planning process car- 
ried on cooperatively by States and local 
communities in conformance with the ob- 
jectives stated in this section.“ 

Question. Would this proposed transit leg- 
islation be harmful to existing highway leg- 
islation? 

Answer. By no means would this be a 
threat to highway legislation. For instance, 
Mr. Rex Whitton, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads, testifying before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
agreed that the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act would in no way impede the progress 
of the vast highway construction pragram. 

On the subject of balanced transportation 
planning Mr Whitton also told a subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

“On the other side of the coin, financial 
aid from Federal or State sources has not 
been available in substantial amount for 
mass transportation improvements, and 
there has been no solid organizational ap- 
paratus developed through which such aid 
could be quickly applied, As a result, im- 
plementation of public transit aspects even 
of well-balanced plans has lagged behind 
the highway program In urban areas.” 

Question. Why have mass transportation 
improvements lagged behind highway im- 
provements? 
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Answer. Mass transportation improve- 
ments have lagged far behind urban high- 
way improvements primarily for two reasons. 
First of all, since World War II, emphasis 
was placed on highways and the private auto- 
mobile with the thought that such improve- 
ments would take care of all the urban 
transportation requirements. Secondly— 
and probably more important—substantial 
financial assistance was available from the 
Federal Government for automotive facil- 
ities. Not only are 90 percent matching 
Federal funds available for urban highway 
improvements under the $41 billion inter- 
state and defense highway program of 1956, 
but funds also have been avallable for many 
years for urban areas under the Federal as- 
sistance programs for urban, primary, and 
seconday highways. Similar Federal assist- 
ance up to now has not been forthcoming for 
mass transportation improvements. 

Question. Would not section 134 of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962 mentioned 
in an earlier answer take care of the mass 
transportation requirements in our metro- 
politan areas? 

Answer. No, it would not. Section 134 of 
the 1962 Highway Act requires that highways 
to be eligible for Federal assistance after 
July 1, 1965, must be part of an areawide 
transportation plan that includes all forms 
of transportation as required. In other 
words, the Highway Act itself now recognizes 
the need for transit by insisting on bal- 
anced transportation planning, but unfor- 
tunately it provides financing for the high- 
way phases but not for the mass transit 
phases of any plan. Passage of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act would at least in 
part answer this need. 

Question, What type of transit improve- 
ments does the industry believe are needed 
under the Urban Mass Transportation Act? 

Answer. The type of improvements would 
be determined by the physical layout, the 
size and population density of the city and 
surrounding metropolitan areas. Such re- 
quirements would be determined locally to 
fit the needs of the Individual cities and 
areas. 

The objective of the act, as expressed by 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, is “to 
provide the people In the community a choice 
so that if they want to have mass transit 
they can have it.“ Dr. Weaver has explained 
further that if a community decides to 
depend solely upon the automobile, it can 
make this choice. But he also has pointed 
out, in testimony before the House Banking 
and Committee, that a community 
should “not be forced to use the automobile 
because of the lack of a decent mass transit 
system.” 

Question. Is the Institute for Rapid Tran- 
sit supporting the Urban Mass Tr: 
tion Act solely for the purpose of expanding 
rapid transit facilities? 

Answer. No, the Institute for Rapid Tran- 
sit wholeheartedly supports the balanced 
approach to urban transportation. ‘This in- 
cludes not only the coordination of public 
and private transportation, but also the 
proper coordination of the various forms of 
mass transportation, such as rapid transit, 
commuter railroads, and buses. 

The Institute for Rapid Transit is an 
operators’ association whose board of direc- 


should be recognized that these organiza- 
tions also are the operators of the larger 
transit bus systems throughout the country. 
These operatora are not trying to favor one 
form over the other, but are to utilize 
each—rapid transit and the bus—to its full- 
est effectiveness, 
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Question. Why can’t surface transit ve- 
hicles operating over streets and highways 
provide all of the transit requirements? 

Answer. To make transit more attractive, 
scheduled speeds must be increased and 
regularity of service must be assured. This 
is difficult if not impossible to attain with 
surface transit vehicles competing with auto- 
motive traffic in congested areas, These ob- 
jectives in such areas can only be attained 
through the provision of transit service on 
a grade-separated, private right-of-way, 

Long experience with rapid transit on its 
grade-separated, private right-of-way has 
shown that scheduled speeds of two to four 
times that of surface transit vehicles are 
easily attainable. Existing rapid transit 
lines, free from, the interference of street 
traffic and the elements, have demonstrated 
the highest possible degree of regularity of 
service. 

Question, Is not the need for rapid transit 
restricted to only the largest metropolitan 
areas? 

Answer. Obviously, the need for rapid 
transit grows with the size and the density 
of population in the areas involved. How- 
ever, we belleve that the ability of rapid 
transit to handle large masses of people 
provides an economical method of supplying 
the high capacity required for the peak hour 
movements in and out of congested areas. 
We believe that the demonstrated ability of 
the Cleveland “rapid” to perform this func- 
tlon and the plans for such systems in such 
cities as Atlanta, South Jersey, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., are indicative of the desirability 
of rapid transit in the important medium 
size metropolitan areas. 

Question. Isn’t the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act really a big city bill? 

Answer. No; the transit industry definitely 
does not look upon this act as a big city 
bill, It is true that the problem of trans- 
portation might be more complex in the 
large metropolitan areas, but it probably is 
actually more serious in the smaller cities. 
Obviously, the automobile is relatively more 
effective in the smaller cities than the larger. 
This has resulted in great difficulties in the 
continuance of transit service in such areas, 
On the other hand, in any urban area, there 
always will be substantial numbers of people 
who will not have access to an automobile 
and who are handicapped unless some form 
of public transportation is provided. These 
people dependent upon public transit in- 
clude families who do not own automobiles, 
members of large families having only one 
automobile, and those who are unable to 
drive, such as the handicapped, the young 
people, and the old. 

There are also those who are able to drive, 
but prefer public transportation over driv- 
ing in congested areas or who do not want to 
incur the cost of parking in downtown areas. 
Federal assistance is vitally needed to assure 
transit service for these groups of people in 
the small as well as the large cities. 


Question. Could not financial assistance to 
transmit be provided by State and local gov- 
ernments without the Federal Government's 
help? 

Answer. Actually, many metropolitan areas 
are providing assistance to transit opera- 
tions in various manners, Unfortunately, 
however, because of the great demand on the 
local and State tax dollar brought about by 
our expanding urban populations, it is im- 
possible to finance adequately the mass trans- 
portation improvements that. are needed 
solely at the local level. Consequently, an 
imbalance has developed in urban transpor- 
tation facilities because local levels of gov- 
ernment have had Federal assistance avatii- 
able for the highway requirements, If Fed- 
eral funds can be justified for highways in 
urban areas, it would seem logical that simi- 
lar assistance be provided for mass transit. 

Question. Isn't it true that Federal high- 
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way assistance represents a nationwide pro- 
gram, while transit assistance would be solely 
local in nature? } 

Answer. It is true, of course, that the Fed- 
eral Government's Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem includes rural as well as urban areas, 
But it also is true that much of the cost of 
the Federal Interstate Highway system is be- 
ing incurred in the urban or metropolitan 
areas. 

While only approximately 5,000 miles, or 
13 percent of the total of 41,000 miles of 
highways in the new Federal interstate sys- 
tem are being built in urban areas, the pro- 
portional cost of the construction of this 
system in urban areas is equal to 45 percent 
of the total cost of the interstate highway 
program. 

Question. Would the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act be a giveaway program by the 
Federal Government? 

Answer. By no means. First, it should be 
understood that the public assistance would 
be only for capital improvements, not for 
the operations of transit. It also is import- 
ant to realize that local governmental bodies 
and/or States would be required to provide a 
substantial contribution of their own before 
being able to qualify for Federal assistance 
for mass transit improyements. The Federal 
Government would provide up to two-thirds 
of the cost of the mass transportation facili- 
tles and equipment that could not be 
financed from estimated revenues, To retain 
responsibility at the local level, the remain- 
ing one-third of the cost of such umprove- 
ments must be provided by local govern- 
mental agencies, but this local agency must 
be a body other than the transit operator, 

In addition to the Institute for Rapid 
Transit, the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1963 is being actively supported by many 
organizations. Among these are: American 
Institute of Architects; American Institute 
of Planners; American Municipal Associa- 
tion; American Transit Association; Associ- 
ation of American Railroads; National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders; National Housing 
Conference; Railway Progress Institute; 
United States Conference of Mayors. 

Other organizations supporting the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act also include many 
local chambers of commerce throughout the 
Nation, 


SUMMARY OF H.R. 3881: THE URBAN MASS 
TRANSPORTATION ACT 


1, It would authorize a long-range pro- 
gram of financial assistance to States and 
local governmental bodies in providing, 
through both public and private transporta- 
tion organizations, the mass transportation 
facilities necessary for the orderly growth and 
development of urban communities, It 
would replace a temporary program of loans 
and demonstration grants voted by Con- 
gress in the Housing Act of 1961. 

2. Federal grants would be provided for up 
to two-thirds of the cost of mass transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment that could not 
be financed from estimated revenues. This 
portion of the cost—that which cannot be 
financed from revenues—is designated the 
“net project cost.” Local and/or State funds 
would be required for the remaining one- 
third of the net project cost. In all in- 
stances, the local contribution would have 
to come from a governmental agency or 
body other than the transit operator itself. 
Repayments of the local grant could be made 
later from any surplus revenues, but there 
also would have to be proportional repay- 
ments of the Federal grant if there were sur- 
plus funds. 

8. Federal loans would be authorized only 
where the total project cost could be financed 
by this method with reasonable assurance of 
repayment. Such loans also would be made 
by the Government only when the funds 
could not be obtained in the private market 
on reasonable terms. Also, Federal loans 
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could not be used to supplement grant funds. 

4. HR. 3881, as presently drafted, au- 
thorizes $500 million for appropriation 
spread over 3 years. Actual budget outlays 
in the next fiscal year are estimated at only 
$10 million, 

5: Both grants and loans would be sub- 
ject to strict planning requirements. A ma- 
jor requirement would be the preparation 
of a program for a unified or coordinated 
urban transportation system. Such a trans- 
portation plan in turn would be an in- 
tegral part of a comprehensive development 
plan for the urban aren. 

6. For an initial 3-year period, Federal 
loans and grants on an emergency basis 
would be authorized on the basis of less 
provision of a 650-percent Federal grant, 
rather than a two-thirds grant. The re- 
maining one-sixth Federal grant in such in- 
stances would become ayallable if full plan- 
ning requirements were met within 3 years 
from the date of the grant agreement, 

7. A research, development, and demon- 
stration program would be authorized for 
all phases of urban mass transportation to 
Teplace the present demonstration grant 
Program authorized under the 1961 act. HR. 
3881 would add 830 million from the $500 
Million grant authority to the present $25 
million demonstration grant authority. 

8 An adequate relocation program for 
families displaced by urban mass trans- 
portation projects would be required. Fed- 
eral grants would be authorized for reloca- 
tion payments to individuals, business con- 
cerns, and nonprofit corporations on the 
Same basis as in the Federal Government's 
urban renewal program. 


Retirement of William Patrick Flynn, 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there are 
Still some great rags-to-riches stories, 
exemplifying the very heart of the Amer- 
ican dream, abounding in our land today. 

Few are more compelling than the 
Story of William Patrick Flynn who, at 
the age of 65, has retired as chairman 
and chief executive officer of Indiana 
National Bank at Indianapolis, Ind. I 
hasten to add that retirement for Mr. 
Flynn means that he will now remain a 
Member of the board and will be chair- 
man of the bank's executive committee. 

William P. Flynn was born on the west 
Side of Indianapolis. His father was a 
farmer and later supervisor of the In- 
Gianapolis Street Railway Co. In 1915, 
When he was 16, young Flynn took a job 
as office boy for a life insurance com- 
Dany. But he quit that job to take ad- 
Vantage of his first great opportunity. 
He accepted an offer of a 50 percent sal- 
ary increase to become a bank mes- 
Stenger. His decision meant that his 
Weekly pay would increase from $4 a 
Week to $6 a week. 

From messenger boy, he was promot- 
ed first to clerk, then to bookkeeper, then 
to receiving teller. His rapid rise was 
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noticed, and in 1918—when only 19 years 
old—Mr. Flynn became one of the young- 
est men appointed to the responsible 
Position of assistant national bank ex- 
aminer with the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District in Chicago. 

In 1922 he became bank examiner for 
the Indianapolis Clearing House Associa- 
tion. He returned to the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank in 1930 as vice president in 
charge of the credit department. In 1940 
he was elected to the board of directors, 
became executive vice president in 1944, 
president in 1952, and board chairman 
in 1957. 

He is now a director of the insurance 
company where he started as an office 
boy, as well as the retiring chief officer 
of the bank where he started as a mes- 
senger boy. 

In addition, Mr. Flynn serves as a di- 
rector of a number of business, civic, 
and religious organizations. He is a di- 
rector of the English Foundation, the 
United Fund of Greater Indianapolis, the 
Indianapolis Civic Progress Association, 
the Indianapolis Hospital Development 
Association, the Indianapolis-Marion 
County Building Authority, the Indian- 
apolis Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, the Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and many others. 

In 1961, Mr. Flynn was named a 
Knight of St. Gregory by Pope John 
XXIII for his leadership in fundrais- 
ing campaigns for the archdiocese. 

Mr. President, I submit that the ex- 
ample of personal, civic, and religious 
advancement set by William P. Flynn is 
one that commends itself to the youth 
of our Nation. He is to be congratulated 
for a life filled with service to his fel- 
low man. 


Reaction to May Craig’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, of in- 
terest in Washington should be the re- 
action outside Washington to recent re- 
marks by correspondent May Craig. The 
following, written by Lawrence A. Col- 
lins, Sr., appeared in the Long Beach 
Independent newspaper: 

May CA Has Her Say 


Millions of Americans have watched May 
Craig and listened to her Maine accent as 
she asks questions on “Meet the Press.“ 
Now she is stating some of her own views 
in a U.S. News report. She is greatly dis- 
turbed over the lowering of our morality in 
dealing with domestic and world affairs. 
She says: Unless there is a change, deep 
down, in the American people—a genuine 
crusade against self-indulgence, immorality, 
public and private—then we will witness the 
decline and fall of the American Republic.” 

As examples Mrs. Craig gives, “death on 
the highways—a pack a day, cheating from 
top to bottom in our society, reckless debt, 
breakup of the family, and a faltering for- 
eign policy.” Why, she asks, should we think 
we can take that path and change history? 
Around the world they can take our money 
with one hand and slap us in the face with 
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the other. We talk of our leadership“ but 
we are apparently incapable of giving lead- 
ership. 

She goes on to remind us that Red China 
is close to being admitted to the United Na- 
tions. That is at a time when our men 
are dying in jungles—killed by Red Chinese 
weapons and their trained guerrilla fighters. 
We are opposed to Communists, but seem to 
think Khrushchey is not so bad as we sell 
him our subsidized wheat and thus save him 
from a breakdown of the system we say we 
oppose. 

Mrs. Craig apparently is a conservative, and 
therefore suspect to many who object to these 
observations. But they are vital reminders 
of the faltering policies we have been follow- 
ing. She refers to the Cuban Bay of Pigs 
debacle where we failed to support the 1961 
force of Cubans we had trained to overthrow 
Castro. It made us appear weak in the eyes 
of most of the world. The result is, today 
Cuba is the base for Communist attacks on 
Latin America, and a nuclear menace to 
our own Nation. 

The Bobby Baker scandal is apparently to 
be glossed over to avoid embarrassment to 
the President and Senators during this elec- 
tion year. Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Bur- 
ton are drawing great crowds to view them 
in Cleopatra.“ Frank Sinatra continues to 
be a favorite entertainer, even though he was 
kicked out of his Nevada enterprises because 
of his association with hoodlums. 

Mrs. Craig says: The United Nations itself 
should be forced into financial honesty by 
the United States refusing to keep on pay- 
ing the bills while many nations get a free 
ride while outvoting us. The idea of letting 
in a small nation of fewer than a half million 
people—utterly inexperienced in governing 
itself—within a few days of its establish- 
ment, is an example. We might at least in- 
sist on a period of probation.” 

She concludes her article with: “Nobody 
respects a fumbler—a weak man, a wobbler 
in policy or deeds. First, every one of us has 
to clean out weakness and selfishness and 
immorality of all types. Then chosen leaders 
with strength and principle will lead us to 
where we can have self-respect and respect 
of others. Would we elect such a man if 
he campaigned on such a platform?" 

It is quite an analysis of present-day prob- 
lems. It should cause each of us to ask, 
How do I measure up? It will give added 
interest to the appearance of May Craig in 
her next “Meet the Press“ panel. It reminds 
us of Bernard Baruch's remark that the 
American people had lost their capacity for 
Indigation.— L.A. C. 


Robert C. Weaver on Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April.13, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, prob- 
ably no person in the country is better 
qualified to speak out as an expert on 
the problems of urban renewal than 
Robert C. Weaver, the distinguished ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Mr. Weaver has again demonstrated 
his comprehensive perception in a dis- 
cussion which was published in the Na- 
tion and also in the Sunday, April 5, is- 
sue of the Washington Post under the 
title, Urban Renewal Is Dispossessing 
Its Critics.” 
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Because of the importance of housing 
and community development and the 
matters of legislation connected with it, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
by Mr. Weaver be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UBBAN RENEWAL Is DISPOSSESSING Its CRITICS 


(By Robert C. Weaver, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency) 

Urban renewal is no longer a theory. It is 
a fact of growing impact and significance in 
reshaping the environment of our urban 
centers for the needs of our expanding pop- 
ulation. 

The fact is evident in more than 700 towns 
and cities with more than double that num- 
ber of renewal projects under way or com- 
pleted. It is evident in the public response 
and reaction to what is being done and how 
it is being done, and an increasing demand 
in local communities for more of it. 

It is also evident in the hard-core opposi- 
tion to the very purpose and concept of 
urban renewal emanating from groups and 
spokesmen who were against it in the first 
place and who are even more vehement in 
their attacks now that it is well on its way 
to accomplishing its mission. 

Those who are spearheading these intem- 
perate attacks upon urban renewal have 
timed their activities well, because it is now 
or never. Their arguments abound in quo- 
tations out of context, citations of inac- 
curate or outdated figures and reiteration of 
criticisms which are either no longer valid 
or have been dulled by the changes in the 


program. 

Meanwhile, the promises of the program 
are rapidly becoming realities. Already, in 
Washington's Southwest, redevelopment is 
shaping into an esthetic, economic and so- 
cial success. A recent issue of Engineering 
News-Record described in glowing terms 
Boston's urban renewal program, which 
through slow in getting into execution is now 
moving vigorously ahead. Mill Creek, in 
St. Louis, another slow starter, is a success, 
providing housing at a variety of rental and 
cost levels and attracting a continuous vol- 
ume of industrial and commercial redevelop- 
ment. 

San Francisco, through urban renewal, 
has demonstrated how low-income, mod- 
erate-income and high-income housing can 
be provided in the core area of the central 
city, Similar multi-income residential re- 
developments are underway in New York 
City, White Plains in Westchester County 
and Brookiine, Mass. Equally important, 
urban renewal has restored hope for older 
cities and worn-out neighborhoods, provid- 
ing local leaders and governments with tools 
for revitalizing their communities. 

Those who are against change are, of 
course, against urban renewal. For better or 
worse, change in our urban world is not 
preventable. Slums and blight are the con- 
sequences of change for the worse—of doing 
nothing to control the direction of change. 
Urban renewal is an instrument that hun- 
dreds of communities are successfully using 
to bring about change for the better. 

Urban renewal is now under attack pri- 
marily for accomplishing much of what it 
set out to do—and not for its failures, 

Diehard opponents of urban renewal like 
to picture it as a bureaucratic monster, 
armed with a bulldozer, that ruthlessly up- 
roots people and lays waste vital areas of 
the city to no good purpose. Their bill of 
indictment includes shoving poor people and 
small businesses out of their homes and 
established locations, making the hard life of 
nonwhites harder, leaving valuable areas to 
stagnate while plan, doling out 
benefits that the Federal Government can't 
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afford to local governments which don't need 
them. 

Some ot these charges are not true. Others 
are worse: they are half-truths, giving the 


uninformed the semblance of the whole 
truth. 
Urban renewal uproots people. True. It 


uproots them primarily from slums where 
they have been condemned to live for lack 
of better housing opportunities. 

Urban renewal is clearing slums on a large 
scale—as it was intended to do. In 700 proj- 
ects now in advanced stages, more than a 
quarter of a million substandard housing 
units have been, or in the near future will 
be, ellminated. 

But urban renewal does more. It is the 
only major operation involving displacement 
of people that assumes both legal and moral 
responsibility for what happens to them. 
By law, urban renewal provides decent hous- 
ing for displaced slum dwellers and financial 
assistance to help them and displaced busi- 
nesses to move. The record shows that more 
than three-quarters of those displaced have 
been rehoused in good standard housing, 
and this record has been improving in re- 
cent years. 

In its treatment of people, urban renewal 
is humane. Yet the impression persists, with 
help from the opponents, that people are 
shoved out and forgotten. This was never 
completely true and it is definitely false now. 

Large numbers are being displaced every 
year in our cities from other causes. Urban 
renewal often gets blamed for all of them. 
It ls estimated that more people are dis- 
placed by activities such as highways, code 
enforcement, public buildings, etc., than by 
urban renewal, This still leaves out of ac- 
count the additional families displaced by 
apartments, office buildings and other pri- 
vate construction. 

Urban renewal falls most heavily on non- 
white families which have the greatest dif- 
ficulty finding homes. True. Because of 
their low incomes, a disproportionate num- 
ber of those in the slum and blighted areas 
where urban renewal operates are nonwhites. 

But urban renewal affords them an oppor- 
tunity to move into areas not previously 
open to them. Furthermore, urban renewal 
is providing more new or rehabilitated hous- 
ing for nonwhites in desirable locations in 
the renewed areas themselves. š 

As of June 30, 1963, there were about 48,000 
dwelling units completèd in urban renewal 
areas. Of these, more than 30 percent were 
occupied by nonwhites. More than 90 per- 
cent of the housing in redeveloped areas 
has been privately financed, and in many 
cities, in all regions, urban renewal is pro- 
viding new, privately financed shelter avall- 
able to minorities in prime locations. 

Moreover, urban renewal is providing much 
more housing in renewal areas for the mod- 
erate- and low-income groups than before, 
and making it available without racial or 
religious bars. Urban renewal has thus be- 
come a potent force in breaking down the 
ghetto, 

Under the new moderate-income housing 
program, provided for in the Housing Act of 
1961, the FHA by mid-1963 had allocated 
more than 9,000 dwelling units in 44 urban 
renewal projects. As of June 30, 1963, slightly 
more than 4,000 units of federally assisted 
low-rent housing were occupied in urban re- 
newal areas and an additional 16,000 units 
were under construction or in planning. 

The bulldozer is no longer the symbol of 
urban renewal. Urban renewal has demon- 
strated that rehabilitation can be as effec- 
tive in restoring and saving good neighbor- 
hoods and structures as in tearing them 
down. 


In numerous cities, urban renewal has 
been a rescue operation for historic buildings 
that had been left to decay among the weeds 
of urban blight. Philadelphia provides an 
exciting example of this. Of even broader 
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significance, however, is the greater emphasis 
now being placed on rehabilitating areas 
instead of clearing them. 

More than 100,000 dwelling units in urban 
renewal projects underway are scheduled 
for rehabilitation. Although the process 
takes longer and is more complicated than 
building new residences, nearly half of this 
rehabilitation is completed or being carried 
out. 

Urban renewal, it is said, takes too long. 
How long is too long? With experience, the 
process has been speeded up, but even so, it 
must be measured in years. Renewing a vital 
area in the community requires considered, 
complex planning, both for the area and for 
its effect on the future of the community. 
Human and property rights must be protected 
and preserved. 

Even so, as of June 30, 1963, on about 85 
percent of the land ready for reuse redevel- 
opers were either designated or engaged in 
rebuilding. About three-fourths of the land 
disposed of, excluding streets and alleys, had 
been purchased by private investors. 

Urban renewal permits cities to tear down 
some sound structures. True, an older office 
bullding or warehouse occupying part of a 
site needed for well-planned housing, com- 
mercial, or public redevelopment is not an 
asset to the area or the community merely 
because its walls are sound. Cities cannot 
wait to redevelop blighted areas until all the 
structures fall of their own weight. Their 
elimination, subject to prescribed limits and 
controls, is often essential to carry out the 
plan for the area's renewal. 

Urban renewal is not perfect. It is a 
dynamic program that will continue to evolve 
and develop. The Housing Act of 1961 
brought significant changes to make urban 
renewal more effective, particularly in pro- 
viding critically needed moderate-income 
housing and in supporting greater use of 
rehabilitation to conserve our assets and 
diminishing the need for displacement of 
people and businesses, 

In the pending housing and community 
development bill of 1964, President Johnson 
has proposed further improvements. They 
would simplify and speed up the urban re- 
newal process, They recognize that rehous- 
ing and relocating people and small busi- 
nesses is not the full answer; they must be* 
helped to adjust to their new environment. 

Thus, the bill would provide special finan- 
cial aid for the lower income displaced faml- 
lies in their new housing and would assist 
small businesses to meet the costs of getting 
started elsewhere or recompense those who, 
by choice or necessity, do not stay in 
business, 

It would strengthen rehabilitation, par- 
ticularly to enable elderly homeowners in 
renewal areas to improve their homes. It 
would make possible more low-income hous- 
ing in these areas and elsewhere and extend 
to displaced single persons many of the 
aids now available to families, 

The proposed bill also zes that 
there is an inescapable connection between 
what we are trying to do to restore our cen- 
tral cities and what we do to influence the 
development of the outlying suburbs of 
metropolitan arens. It proposes measures 
for sound, forward planning and develop- 
ment of outlying areas to avoid the waste 
and heavy cost of renewing and redeveloping 
them soon. 

Urban renewal is not and should not be 
above criticism. But the attacks of critics 
et ir agar opposed it and now want to 

are aimed largely at Imaginary evils 
that never existed or are exaggerated criti- 
cisms of earlier difficulties that have been 
and are being met, They are half-truths 
that focus on the tearing down aspects of 
urban renewal and ignore its rebuilding and 
restoration functions. 

Urban renewal Is generating private in- 
vestment many times the amount of public 
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funds expended. For 479 projects involving 
about $1.25 billion in Federal grants, esti- 
mated private investment will be about $7.5 
billion and another 62 billion will come in 
public redevelopment expenditures. 

Urban renewal is turning deficit tax areas 
into paying areas that will contribute to the 
economic end social needs of the whole com- 
munity. For about 400 projects where re- 
development has been started or completed, 
estimated assessed value will be more than 
five times as great. 

Urban renewal has acquired hundreds of 
millions of dollars of real estate without 
a major scandal. 

Tt is also strengthening the economic base 
of our cities by helping to revitalize business 
and downtown areas and providing more 
jobs through business expansion. After all, 
the best answer for the low-income housing 
problem is, ultimately, higher incomes. 

Contrary to the impression of some urban 
renewal remains primarily a program to im- 
prove homes and living conditions. Less than 
25 percent of the funds, as of last June 30, 
have gone to predominantly nonresidential 
Projects, and even in these, 26 percent of 
the acreage will be redeveloped for residential 
uses and 13 percent for public and institu- 
tional use. 

Urban renewal has also made large areas 
available for educational and medical centers 
and for recreational and cultural use. It has 
Played a major part in the development and 
expansion of many of our modern colleges, 
hospitals, public centers, and other institu- 
tions. 

Urban renewal is essentially a democratic 
Program, responsive to the public will. It 
must be initiated by the elected local govern- 
ing body. It must be executed by local 
authority under State-enacted laws. 

In order to qualify for urban renewal 
assistance, a locality must have a broad-scale 
Program to combat blight and improve the 
community, including an advisory commit- 
tee representing key citizen interests. Under 
Federal law, a public hearing must be held 
before land can be taken for urban renewal. 

Urban renewal is one of the most publicly 
discussed operations in the community, from 
Start to finish. It often is an issue in 
Municipal elections—and in the great ma- 
jority of cases voters want something done 
about their slums, their congestion, and 
their community's growth and welfare. 

It is hard to see how so complex an under- 
taking could be made more responsive to the 
public's will or more democratic. But the 
die-hard opponents do not seem to want it 
that way.. They would like to make every 
Step and stage subject to the veto of any 
individual or small opposition bloc. This 
Would only thwart the will of the community. 
It would destroy the democratic process. 

Similarly, some would reform“ urban 
Tenewal by killing it. For example, proposals 
to substitute Federal loans for Federal grants 
simply ignore the shrinking tax bases of our 
tities and their growing public responsi- 
bilities. Without Federal grants, the pro- 
gram would die in all those localities that 
need it the most. 

It is the responsibility of those who know 

see that the public is fully informed. 


The Clifford Davis Bridge 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and pleasure to join the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson] and my colleagues in intro- 
ducing this resolution to name this great 
bridge at Memphis, the Clifford Davis 
Bridge. 

Mr. Speaker, this bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi at Memphis is now under con- 
struction and will be one of the most im- 
portant connecting links in our Inter- 
state Highway System—connecting the 
wonderful city of Memphis, and the 
great State of Arkansas. It is fitting 
and highly appropriate that this bridge 
be named after Judge CL Davis. The 
name of Judge Davis is synonymous with 
the progress, the culture, and yes, the 
patriotism on that great beautiful south- 
ern city, Memphis. 

I have benefited personally by his wise 
counsel as chairman of our subcommit- 
tee. In my 16 years in the Congress, I 
have never know a more able tactician 
in handling the passage of vital and 
necessary legislation—legislation essen- 
tial to the prosperity, growth, and devel- 
opment of our entire Nation—our rivers, 
highways, and natural resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never known in 
this Congress a more able, more dedi- 
cated public servant. Judge Davis ad- 
heres to the oldtime principles of in- 
tegrity. His word is his bond. Many 
times I have heard our beloved and 
revered chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, Judge Howanp SMITH, say with great 
price that Davis is a man of his word; 
that his promise is as sound as gold; 
that when he gives you his word, you can 
depend on it. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge Davis has earned 
and deserves this high honor. Judge 
Davis ranks in that immortal company 
of illustrous Tennesseans, Andrew Jack- 
son, Speaker Joe Burns, Cordell Hull, 
and Gen. Nathan B. Forrest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my honor to make 
many addresses throughout the country 
and upon one occasion I was delayed in 
Memphis for several hours waiting for 
the plane. While there I found that 
Judge Davis was most beloved by his 
constituents in every walk of life. A 
bus boy in a cafe replied instantly, “Of 
course I know my Congressman. He is 
Judge CI Davis.” A taxidriver aston- 
ishingly said, Have you not ever heard 
of the Judge Cliff Davis blues? This song 
was written in honor to Judge Davis be- 
fore he went to Congress.” I could not 
find anyone who did not know him. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this resolu- 
tion pass unanimously and this bridge 
be named CLIFFORD Davis in honor of one 
of the greatest men that I have ever 
known, a great American and a man this 
House points to with pride, 


The Book of Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 


- IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the Supreme Court reversed the 
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decision ot the Florida Supreme Court in 
the school prayer cases it said that the 
Florida court should render a decision in 
keeping with previous decisions in prayer 
cases of the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
Florida court yielded to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court with respect to school pray- 
ers but said no opinion of the U.S. 
Supreme Court had covered Christmas 
and Easter celebrations in public schools. 
So, those two phases of the Florida case 
are now pending before the U.S. Supreme 
Court and argument on them will prob- 
ably be heard in the next month or 6 
weeks. 

In its last decision outlawing prayers 
and the reading of the Bible in public 
schools, the Supreme Court indicated 
that it would not outlaw the study of the 
Bible in public schools as comparative 
literature. Consequently, when a 15- 
year-old ‘girl from Jacksonville, Fla., 
named Miss Prue Snead, wrote me on 
March 6, that she was in the sophomore 
English class at Andrew Jackson High 
School in Jacksonville and said that her 
class was working on a project with books 
and added “Will you kindly give me the 
name of a book which you have read that 
has made a lasting impression on you or 
that you feel is just too good for a teen- 
ager to miss?” I replied promptly, rec- 
ommending the Book of Job of the King 
James version of the Bible. 

Job was an Arab chief of the city of 
Uz. No one knows just when the Book 
of Job was written or how many con- 
tributed to it. Evidently, it was one of 
the first books of the Bible and presented 
the fundamental struggle of the human 
race to get a clearer conception of life 
after death. The book poses the eternal 
problem of constant conflict between 
good and evil and of the ultimate reward 
that comes to those who supplement 
their good works with their faith. And 
when Job asked the vital question which 
is embraced in the Christian religion: 
“If a man dies, will he live again?” he 
had walked a little way along the road 
which led to the first Easter and indi- 
cated that he saw as in a glass darkly 
the face of Him, who, centuries later, be- 
ing God from all eternity died as man 
at a point of time within human history. 
That type of faith laid the foundation 
for the wonderful description of faith 
given by St. Paul in the llth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Hebrews. As for its 
usefulness as comparative literature, the 
British essayist, Thomas Carlyle in 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship,” has this to 
say of the Book of Job: 

They had many prophets, these Arabs; 
teachers each to his tribe, each according to 
the light he had. But indeed, have we not 
from of old the noblest of proofs, still pal- 
pable to every one of us, of what devoutness 
and noblemindedness had dwelt in these 
rustic, thoughtful peoples? Biblical critics 
seem agreed that our own Book of Job was 
written in that region of the world. I call 
that, apart from all theorles about it, one 
of the grandest things ever written with pen. 
One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; 
such a noble universality, different from 
noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns in 
it. A noble book; all men's book. It is our 
first, oldest statement of the never-ending 
problem—man's destiny, and God's ways 
with him here in this earth. And all in such 
free flowing ouine in its sincerity, 
in its simplicity; in its epic melody, and 
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repose ot reconcilement. There is the seeing 
eye, the mildly understanding heart. So 
true everywhere; true eyesight and vision for 
all things; material things no less than spir- 
itual; the horse hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder?"—he “laughs at the shaking 
of the spear.”. Such living likenesses were 
never since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime 
reconciliation; oldest choral melody as. of 
the heart of mankind; so soft and great; as 
the summer midnight, as the world with its 
seas and stars. There is nothing written, I 
think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal lit- 


erary merit. 


Today, I was pleased and highly grati- 
fied to get an interesting letter from Miss 
Linda Wiggins, another teenage member 
of the Andrew Jackson High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 


Mr. President, I wish to commend that 
letter to all who may think that the 
study of the Bible is no longer an essen- 
tial part of the education of every boy 
and girl in our country and to ask per- 
mission that it may be printed in ful in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
April 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIS ROBERTSON, — 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. RoserTson: In this letter I want 
to give you my kindest regards for recom- 
mending a book to my sophomore English 
class at Andrew Jackson High School. Due 
to the many kind people who answered our 
letters our project is a great success. Our 
librarian has never seen such a mass of eager 
readers. 

After reading the Book of Job in the Bible 
I think I know why you recommended this 
book to my class. Job's uprightness, Job's 
acknowledgment of God's might, Job's trials 
and complaints when he denounced his 
friends, Job’s appeal for pity, Job’s wisdom 
in praising God's greatness are the lessons to 
be found in this great bock. It also shows 
Job’s weaknesses which we all possess, but I 
never will forget Job's patience. One ex- 
ample of Job's patience is the fact that he 
was long suffering but the never lost faith. 
I hope I understand the value of this great 
story as you see it and understand it. I ap- 
preciate your recommending this book to me 
as I probably wouldn't have read it. 

On behalf of my teacher, Miss Mary Har- 
rell, my classmates, and myself, I wish to 
thank you wholeheartedly for the time and 
effort spent in answering our letters. 


Sincerely yours, 
LINDA Wiactns. 


Crime and the Undercover War Against 


~ Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: “Crime,” 
published in Time magazine of March 27, 
1964, and “Undercover War Against Nar- 
cotics,”” which appeared in the magazine, 
Parade, on March 22, 19647 
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From Time magazine, Mar. 27, 1964] 
Crime—TxHe SELDOM SEEN 


Every year, $350 million worth of illegal 
narcotics get smuggled into the United 
States. Most of the stuff comes from 
Turkey, Communist China, and Thailand, 
moves through processing plants in France, 
then is passed by racketeers to dope pushers 
on street corners, in barrooms, and pool halls. 
Last year the Bureau of Customs seized near- 
ly 1,500 ounces of heroin, 48,000 ounces of 
marijuana at U.S. ports and borders. That 
is a big haul, but not nearly big enough. 
The smuggling trade is still profitable enough 
to satisfy the needs of the Nation’s 48,000 
narcotic addicts, 23,000 of whom live in New 
York City alone. 

Controlling the torrent of narcotics traffic 
into the United States is the job of a seidom- 
seen band of 295 agents bossed by Bureau of 
Narcotics Commissioner Henry Luke Gior- 
dano, 49, a tough veteran of 22 years with 
the Bureau and an ingenious undercover 
operative. Last week a House appropriations 
su ttee released testimony from Gior- 
dano, who described some of the triumphs 
and perils of his adventurous colleagues. 
Items: 

In 1962, a U.S. agent in France, posing as a 
gangland dope racketeer, arranged a buy 
from an international narcoticsring, French 
police closed in just as a batch of heroin was 
delivered to the agent. The deliveryman 
shot his way free, but he and the gang's 
ringleaders were arrested later. 

In late 1962, agents got wind of à pair of 
brothers who were peddling heroin in New 
York—one taking orders in his East Harlem 
clothing and toy store, the other delivering 
the junk in his taxicab. An undercover 
agent made a buy of 102 grams of heroin for 
$2,000. Later, both brothers were arrested, 
and 442 grains of heroin were found in the 
taxicab. 

In 1963, agents boarded an express truck 
delivering baggage to a building in Hoboken, 
N.J. When two men later left the building 
with the bags, the agents arrested them, re- 
covered 687 kilograms of marihuana and 202 
grams of heroin, Baggage checks taken from 
ohe of the captives led to caches of narcotics 
at railroad stations in Poughkeepsie and 
Albany, N.Y., and Philadelphia. 

In April 1963, a narcotics agent in Turkey 
wormed his way into the confidence of a 
band of international traffickers headed by 
the former mayor of Turkish city. The 
agent arranged to buy 18 kilograms of mor- 
phine base. The exmayor made the de- 
livery—accompanied by 20 Turks armed 
to the teeth. When the agent and Turkish 
police got the drop on the crooks, they tried 
to shoot their way out, After a furlous gun 
battle, six men, including the exmayor, were 
arrested. Said Giordano: “Very few cases in 
Turkey end up in other than gunfire,” 

Last October in Chicago, two agents in 
separate cars spotted a well-known narcotics 
racketeer named Nolan Mack taking a heroin 
delivery from a second man. Recognizing 
the agents, Mack leaped into his car and fled. 
The agents barreled after him. In a dizzy- 
ing chase, Mack rammed one of the pursuing 
cars, sent it careening intoalamp pole. The 
second agent finally cornered Mack. But as 
the agent scrambled from his car, Mack 
opened fire. The first bullet creased the 
agent's temple; the second slammed into a 
car window, spraying glass into the agent's 
face. The report concludes with character- 
istic understatement: “When the agent was 
able to return the fire, two of his shots hit 
Mack, causing his death.” 

UNDERCOVER Wan AGAINST NARCOTICS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

Several weeks ago, Federal narcotics agents 
descended on an astounding prey, Salvador 
Pardo-Bolland, Mexican Ambassador to Bo- 
livia. They charged he and two cohorts had 
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been smuggling heroin into the United States 
for the Mafia. More than $52 million in 
narcotics was seized. 

The arrests, in New York and Montreal, 
culminated a lengthy investigation by United 
States, Canadian, and French police. Agents 
had tailed the Ambassador for months and 
watched the worldwide operation unfold. 

This was only one of the dangerous in- 
cidents In which the 280 unsung agents of 
the Narcotics Bureau are plunged every day. 
Shortly before that, after a 100-mile-per- 
hour chase through Chicago, Agent Gayie 
Ruhl hooked up in a blazing gun battle 
with Nolan Mack, a syndicate gunman, and 
shot him dead. And acrsos the United States 
and around the world, these men continually 
risk their lives in a never-ending war against 
one of the most relentless conspiracies and 
greatest evils. 

The Narcotics Bureau fights most of its 
campaigns from the inside, behind the enemy 
lines. It was the first law-enforcement body 
to infiltrate the underworld’s most closely 
guarded citadel, the Mafia, known to its 
members as La Cosa Nostra, or Our Thing. 
The Bureau moved into the Mafia 20 years 
ago in a long battle against organized dope- 
smuggling. š 

How successful it has been is evident from 
the decrease in the narcotics trade. Sig- 
nificantly, although only 2 out of every 100 
Government agents are N-men, they are re- 
sponsible for 15 of every 100 convictions. 


ALL IN THE LINE.OF DUTY 


As undervover men, narcotics agents learn 
to look like gangsters, talk like gangsters, 
think Uke gangsters. Sometimes they also 
die like gangsters—shot, knifed or strangled 
in some dark alley. They work across the 
world, for the traffic in illicit drugs knows 
no frontiers. The shadowy figures they trail 
may lead them into any city. And always 
death walks with them. 

Last year alone, N-men engaged in seven 
running gun battles with drug smugglers: 
three in this country, four in Turkey. Agents 
have been run down by automobiles, One 
was thrown through a window. Some have 
died under torture. They face addicts who 
are wildly unpredictable, racketeers who will 
stop at nothing to defend their huge rev- 
enues. Often the men against them are 
equipped with speedboats, planes, radios— 
and, above all, cold cash to buy silence, to 
hire killers, to appear respectable, 

Inside Cosa Nostra, one small slip can 
mean an N-man's death. For those who have 
taken the Mafia blood oath are the world’s 
most sinister cutthroats. Their mood can 
switch in a moment, and they can kill with- 
out warning. Agent Wilson Shee, for ex- 
ample, had an appointment with an informer 
who had been furnishing him information 
for several months, Suddenly the squealer 
whipped out a gun and shot Shee to death, 
then killed himself. $ 

Another agent, about to handcuff an addict 
in a top-floor room of a Harlem tenement, was 
suddenly grabbed and dragged through the 
window. The agent managed to clutch the 
ralling of the fire escape and hang there as 
the addict plunged to his doom. 

On a New York street, a gangster fired five 
times at an agent who was trying to arrest 
him. Two of the bullets slashed through the 
agent’s raincoat. Before the N-man could 
return the fire, a woman strolled between 
them, wheeling a baby carriage. The agent 
holstered his gun, sprinted across the street 
and collared the man with his bare hands. 


THEY NAB “MR. BIG” 


Narcotics officers have been responsible for 
the arrest and conviction of the Mafia’s most 
notorious ringleaders, Prize of the bag: Vito 
Genovese, who, even in prison, is stil re- 
garded as Mr. Big of the Cosa Nostra, Others 
put behind bars include such delegates to 
the infamous Apalachin crime conference as 
chunky, snarling Carmine Galente, who has 
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& reputation in the underworld as a sadist; 
big, booming, 240-pound “Big John” Ormen- 
to, who had a weakness for flashy clothes, 
which he has unhappily exchanged for 
Prison garb; and barrel-chested Vincent 
Mauro, a surly customer who is described in 
Narcotics Bureau files as a merciless and 
“vicious killer.” 

Not long ago, an agent called on Mauro 
in prison and tried to pump him for infor- 
mation, The mobster spurned a warning 

that he would be wise to cooperate. “You're 
the one who has to worry, not me,“ he 
Snarled at the agent. From underworld tip- 
Sters, the Narcotics Bureau later learned that 
Maurio’s threat was no mere bluff. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau, the Mafia lords in prison, 
alarmed over the demoralization of their 
mobs, had marked five agents for murder. 
Such a dramatic gesture was needed, they 
agreed, to show their defiance of the Gov- 
ernment and to impress rank-and-file mob- 
sters. 


Maña leaders on the outside feared the 
scheme was too dangerous. 
Federal agents, and they won't be above 
framing all of us,” was the reaction of one 
Tacket boss, as quoted by an informer. Geno- 
vese reportedly decided it would be enough 
to bump off one key agent. The last word 
Was that the murder “contract” had been 
issued, but all five agents alerted by inform- 
ers are on their guard. 

Parade can also reveal that it was George 
Gaffney, then chief of the New York Nar- 
Cotics office and now Deputy Narcotics Com- 
missioner, who persuaded squealer Joe 
Valachi to violate the code of omertà (se- 
Crecy or death) and take the witness stand 
against his colleagues in crime. 

Valachi was no stranger to the N-men. He 
had directed a smuggling ring which brought 
heroin into this country in false trunk bot- 
toms, Agents moved in on him in 1955, but 
his conviction was reversed by the court of 
appeals. In 1959, however, they got enough 
evidence to send him away for 15 years. An- 
Other conviction in 1961 added 20 years. 

But his book wasn't closed. Undercover 
men learned that the Cosa Nostra regarded 
Valachi as a weak link who couldn't stand 
Confinement and might crack any time. 
They decided to eliminate him. Valachi 
heard the same whispers and tried desper- 
ately to contact Gaffney with an offer to talk. 

Genovese, who shared a cell with 
Valachi, made the whispers formal. Valachi 
reported that he received the ceremonial 

“kiss of death” from Genovese, who, 
he said, handed out a “contract” to another 

inmate, the emaciated, cold-blooded 
Joe DiPalermo, to silence Valachi forever. 
MURDER BY MISTAKE 


From then on, Valachi lived in terror. It 
Was in terror that he grabbed an iron pipe 
and killed convict John Saupp, whom he 
mistook for DiPalermo. It was only after 
this murder by mistake that Valachi, through 

defense attorney, was able to contact 
Gaffney, and thus became the most impor- 
tant informer yet on the Mafia. 

Success stories like the Valachl case make 
headlines, but similar successes—the result 
Of relentless sleuthing and unsung heroism— 
are legion in the files of the Narcotics Bu- 
Teau. And they are no accident. For N-men 
are picked not only for their razor-sharp 
Wits and ice-cold nerve but also for their 
ability to mix in the underworld without 
Suspicion. All the top narcotics officials have 
been undercover men. Only 10 years ago, 
Narcotics Commissioner Henry Giordano was 
Posing as a racketeer to gain the confidence 
Of the sinister Mallock brothers, John and 
George, who were smuggling dope into Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Working with the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Giordano wormed his way 
into the Mallock mob. He played his part 
20 convincingly that on one occasion the 

told him they trusted him im- 


“You kill five’ 
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plicitly. His work led to their arrest, but 
they skipped bond and fied to Mexico. In 
1953, George Mallock was rash enough to 
sneak back into New York to visit a favorite 
barmaid, was promptly nabbed, hustled back 
to Canada and sentenced to 21 years. John 
Mallock was tracked down in Mexico, pursued 
in a wild car chase, died when his car crashed 
irito a truck. 

In recent years, the Narcotics Bureau has 
branched out. N-men are at work all 
through the Mediterranean, the Middle East 
and southeast Asia, where the pipelines start. 
Most of the time they pose as American 
gangsters, having patiently built up their 
background against checking. 

The recent arrest of the Mexican Ambassa- 
dor had just such worldwide ramifications. 
It began with the arrest of Guatemala’s for- 
mer Ambassador to Belgium, Mauricio Rosal, 
who was picked up with 250 pounds of heroin. 
On trips between Brussels and Guatemala 
City, Rosal arrived in New York with 180 
pounds of luggage, departed with only 100. 
But because of diplomatic immunity, he 
couldn't be searched. 

FROM THE EMBASSY TO THE PEN 


Then Rosal made a slip, On one trip, in- 
stead of continuing to Guatemala City, he de- 
cided to return to Brussels. He was no longer 
technically in transit, thus lost his diplo- 
matic immunity. He was quickly and quietly 
searched. His luggage was loaded with her- 
oin, largest haul ever made in the United 
States. Rosal confessed he had received 
$40,000 in courler fees, He is now in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary in Atlanta. 

Narcotics agents, living as they do in the 
shadow of sudden death, can ill afford to 
make a slip. But they admit ruefully that 
they pull their share of boners, One told 
Parade how he finally won the confidence of a 
smuggler who agreed to sell him dope at á 
lonely rendezvous, The smuggler showed 
up without the goods, explained nervously 
that his car was known to the police and he 
might have been jumped. If the agent, 
whom he knew as an out-of-town racketeer, 
would trade cars, he would go and get the 
drugs. 

For all the N-man knew, the smuggler was 
wise to him and had arranged a trap. But 


rather than blow the case, he handed over 


the keys of his car. Then he followed the 
smuggler and waited for him to go into an 
apartment. When the smuggler emerged 
with a parcel, the N-man made his arrest. 
It wasn’t until they reached police head- 
quarters and he got his keys back that he 
noticed a metal tag on the keyring inscribed: 
“Property of the Narcotics Bureau.” If the 
smuggler had caught a glimpse of that tag, 
the agent might never have lived to tell the 
anecdote. 


Northeastern University Launches New 
Cooperative Education Program for 
Negro Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Northeastern University in Boston, 
Mass., has launched a unique, new pro- 
gram to expand the opportunities for 
Negro youth to obtain advanced educa- 
tion and on-the-job training. The uni- 
versity has received a $150,000 grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation for this pilot program. 
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Under the program, Northeastern will 
seek Negro students at the high school 
level who show aptitude for college-level 
training but who for a variety of reasons 
would not be intending to go on to col- 
lege. The program is not directed at 
Negro youth who would normally be 
planning for a college education. This 
cooperative study-work program is di- 
rected toward increasing the number of 
available and qualified Negroes for em- 
ployment in business and professional 
careers. This effort by one of our lead- 
ing educational institutions and the 
Greater Boston business and professional 
community is a direct attack on the prob- 
lem of assisting youth from underpriv- 
ileged areas to obtain the skills neces- 
ary for jobs and opportunities in today's 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article from the March 1964 issue of in- 
dustry, published by the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, which de- 
scribes the Northeastern University pro- 
gram printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prior PrOocRAM To EXPAND CAREER OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR NEGRO STUDENTS INITIATED BY 
NORTHEASTERN—THE NORTHEASTERN PRO- 
GRAM WILL ENCOURAGE 75 Necro Yourms To 


CHOOSE PROFESSIONS WHICH Too Few Nsg- 
GROES ENTER Topay 


A new, pioneering program designed to 
expand business and professional career op- 
portunities for Negro young people through 
college study under the cooperative plan 
of education has been launched by North- 
eastern University. 

Dr. Asa S. Knowles, president of North- 
eastern, said a pilot program to increase the 
number of Negro youths who are available 
and qualified for employment in positions 
requiring education beyond the high school 
level will be conducted under a $150,000 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 

FIRST GROUP IN FALL 


A total of 75 Metropolitan Boston Negro 
students who otherwise might not go to 
college will be enrolled during the next 3 
years in the cooperative curricular offered by 
Northeastern's full-time undergraduate col- 
leges. 

The first of the three 25-member groups 
of Negroes will be enrolled as freshmen this 
fall. An additional 25 Negro students win 
enter the freshman class at the outset of 
the 1965 and 1966 academic years. 

Several steps have been initiated by the 
university to make sure that Negro students 
selected to participate are properly prepared 
to undertake a college education. 

These include: a plan to utilize under- 
graduate cooperative students in Northeast- 
ern’s College of Education as teacher aids 
in public schools to help enhance the lan- 
guage and reading skills of potential en- 
roliees; and, launching of an intensive pre- 
college summer study program for enroll- 
ees who may find themselves inadequately 
prepared in certain subject areas important 
to success in higher education. 

Scholarship aid under the pilot program 
will be given to students according to in- 
dividual financial need, not only in their 
freshman year, but throughout their entire 
5 years at Northeastern. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

Northeastern officials became acutely 
aware of the urgent need to increase the 
number of Negro youths who are available 
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and qualified for employment in positions 
requiring education beyond the high school 
level through the university's wide contacts 
in business and industry. 

Leaders of the Greater Boston business 
and industrial community have informed 
Northeastern that numerous job opportuni- 
ties are available for Negroes in positions 
requiring a college degree, but few, if any, 
qualified applicants can be found. 

Northeastern’s plan to Increase the num- 
ber of Negro youths enroiled in its coopera- 
tive educational program through use of the 
$150,000 grant from the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education is an effort to develop 
qualified Negro applicants for these positions. 

“The most pressing need of the Negro 
today is for more and better jobs,” North- 
eastern's President Knowles pointed out. 
“The rate of joblessness is twice as high 
among Negroes as it is among whites, The 
average Negro earns approximately 40 per- 
cent less than his white counterpart. 

“Sensing a lack of opportunities for em- 
ployment as junior executives in administra- 
tive, managerial, technical, and sales posi- 
tions, as well as in certain positions requir- 
ing advanced education, relatively few Ne- 
groes in the past have even tried to prepare 
themselves to become part of the white- 
collar work force of the Nation. 

“We are convinced, Doctor Knowles con- 
tinued, “that the cooperative plan of edu- 
cation, with its alternating periods of study 
and on-the-job experience, offers a particu- 
larly meaningful solution to the problems 
faced by young Negroes as well as by em- 
ployers seeking to hire Negroes.” 

A UNIQUE PROGRAM 

The Northeastern president said the uni- 
versity’s program for Negro youth is unique 
in that it requires the university to seek 
out Negro boys and girls who are capable of 
doing good college work but who would not 
otherwise go to college. It is not designed 
for Negro youth who would come to college 
if the program did not exist. 

Moreover, Dr. Knowles said, the program 
is designed to encourage Negro youths to 
enter professions for which too few*Negroes 
usually prepare. These include engineering, 
science, business, education, pharmacy, 
nursing, and medical technology. 

Because of Northeastern’s cooperative pro- 
gram of alternating work-study periods, stu- 
dents are guaranteed a job assignment in 
industry or business related to the fleld in 
which they are studying. This aspect of 
the program removes the fear of many Ne- 
gro youths that they will be unable to ob- 
tain employment in their chosen field even 
though they possess the necessary educa- 
tional qualifications. 

Northeastern, with more than 50 years of 
experience in placing and supervising stu- 
dents on cooperative work assignments, has 
working relationships with 1,277 employers 
who now employ the school’s cooperative 
students. 

The cooperative work assignments begin 
with the sophomore year. During these 
work periods, students are under the close 
supervision of faculty coordinators. In ad- 
dition to visiting the student on the job 
periodically and talking to his superiors, the 
coordinators receive written reports from 
both the student and the employer at the 
end of each cooperative work period. 
Throughout the four upperclass years, the 
faculty coordinator provides valuable in- 
struction in such matters as proper job at- 
args manners, dress, and personal con- 

uct. 

TWENTY FIRMS INTERESTED 


The cooperative work assignments for 
Negro students in the program will be se- 
lected only after careful consideration as to 
their relevance to the students’ fleld of study 
and the prospects of permanent employment 
after graduation for the student in that 
type of work. 
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Approximately 20 companies in the Great- 
er Boston area have already indicated to the 
university that they will employ Negro stu- 
dents on cooperative work assignments, and 
several companies have discussed with the 
university the type of Job sequences that 
they would develop for the Negro students. 

Northeastern is convinced that the co- 
operative plan of education offers a particu- 
larly meaningful solution to the problems 
faced by young Negroes as well as by em- 
ployers seeking to hire Negroes. Not only 
do cooperative work periods offer Negro stu- 
dents the opportunity to gain experience re- 
lated to their fleld of study, but more um- 
portantly, work periods offer on-the-job 
experience, under actual work conditions, 
that for many of them will lead to perma- 
nent jobs with the same employer after 
graduation. 

During their cooperative work periods they 
will have the opportunity to try various as- 
signments and to test their vocational objec- 
tives in the fire of firsthand experience, 
Faculty coordinators will instruct them in 
such matters as proper job attitudes. Their 
earnings will contribute substantially to- 
ward the cost of their college education. 
But most important, cooperative Jobs will 
make it possible for them to have a respec- 
table job beginning in their sophomore year 
and thus overcome the fear of not being able 
to find employment as a college graduate. 


COOP BENEFITS 


At Northeastern, experience has demon- 
strated that nearly 50 percent of all students 
employed as cooperative trainees are offered 
good jobs with their cooperative employers 
at graduation. In same companies, as many 
as 80 percent remain with their cooperative 
employers, and it is not uncommon for em- 
ployers to pay a salary as much as 20 percent 
higher than is paid to conventional college 
graduates, This premium recognizes the 2 
years of experience the cooperative trainee 
has gained in his field of specialization as a 
result of cooperative employment. 

Because the work experience provides the 
employers with an opportunity to observe 
the effectiveness of their trainees in the work 
situation, it is hoped that, if Negroes are 
carefully placed, employers will quickly real- 
ize that they are equally competent and as 
reliable as employees of different racial ori- 

ins. 
= EARLY IDENTIFICATION 

Recognizing the need to identify promis- 
ing Negro students before they reach their 
senior year in high school in order to give 
them the encouragement and assistance nec- 
essary, if they are to become potential col- 
lege applicants, the university will work with 
appropriate student personnel and commu- 
nity agencies to discover and encourage 
promising applicants for the proposed pro- 
gram at the 9th and 10th grade level. 

To achieve this goal, Northeastern recentliy 
added to its staff an admissions counselor 
whose primary responsibility will be to seek 
out promising Negro youngsters for the pro- 
gram: He will be assisted by another ad- 
missions counselor on a part-time basis. 
Both have been thoroughly trained in the 
field of student personnel and in working 
with community agencies. 

To locate promising applicants for the pro- 
posed program, the counselors will work 
with high school guidance counselors and 
teachers, social agencies, neighborhood 
groups, and churches. They will be aided by 
the Assistant to the President for Commu- 
nity Relations who has established many use- 
ful contacts with the Negro community and 
with interested community agencies, be- 
cause of the university's close proximity to. 
the Roxbury area where many of Boston's 
Negroes make their homes. The admissions 
counselors will also draw upon the resources 
of the university's occupational information 
service. 
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THOROUGH SCREENING 

Once promising Negro applicants have 
been identified, the admissions counselors 
will make thorough studies of each stu- 
dent's educational background, including the 
need for special preparation, as well as of 
each student's home situation. Special visits 
to the homes of the prospective applicants 
will be made whenever necessary, Through 
means such as these; the university seeks 
to insure that each Negro enrolled in the 
program will have the best possible chance 
of completing it satisfactorily. 

In selecting the 75 students who will study 
under the program, Northeastern will make 
use of all standard testing devices and will 
draw upon the judgment and experience of 
its admissions office, which maintains con- 
tact with 780 secondary schools. In addi- 
tion, the university will utilize the resources 
of its testing and counseling center, which 
provides information, testing, and counsel- 
ing concerning educational objectives, voca- 
tional objectives, and special aptitudes. 

Aware that some who may be desirable 
candidates for admission to the program may 
be deficient in certain subject matter areas 
and/or in reading ability at the time of ap- 
plication, Northeastern will admit these stu- 
dents upon condition. that they attend a 
preliminary summer program at the univer- 
sity prior to matriculation, with the expecta- 
tion that they will be prepared to do college 
level work upon completion of the summer 
program. 

OPEN TO ALL 

The preliminary summer program will be 
designated for any student, regardless of 
race, who plans to enroll at the university 
the following fall and who needs additional 
instruction to prepare him for college level 
work, The program will draw upon superior 
high school teachers from the greater Boston 
area and will make use of the latest teach- 
ing techniques, including programed in- 
struction. In addition the program will 
utilize Northeastern’s own resources includ- 
ing the testing and counseling center, the 
occupational information service, and the 
center for reading improvement which is 
staffed by highly trained specialists with ex- 
tensive experience in reading improvement 
and in the development of vocabulary and 
study skills. 

This summer seminar will also consider 
sociological and psychological factors affect- 
ing the attitudes of children from under- 
priviliged communities. 

LACK OF RESOURCES 


The university recognizes that not only do 
many young Negroes not have the resources 
to meet tuition costs, but that often they 
cannot even buy the basic necessities of life 
and frequently live under crowded conditions 
and in environments not conducive for col- 
lege study. 

For these reasons, the university must 
have funds to provide full scholarships for 
the freshman year, as well as allowances for 
tuition, books and supplies, room and board, 
and clothing when needed. 

During the upperclass years, the univer- 
sity must have funds to pay tuition and 
cover other costs of attending college with 
he expectation that the earnings during the 
cooperative work periods will cover all or 
nearly all of the students’ living expenses, 
Students attending the summer preparatory 
program prior to entering the university will 
also require scholarship assistance. 

Northeastern estimates that it will be nec- 
essary to provide some financial assistance 
for every Negro student enrolled in the pro- 
gram. 

Most of the selected students will probably 
need funds to help meet the tultion costs of 
the preliminary summer program and of the 
freshman and four upperclass years. In 
addition, it is anticipated that Northeastern 
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should be prepared to assist a number of the 

students in meeting their living costs, in 

Purchasing books and supplies, and even in 

providing personal needs such as clothing. 
NEGROES FACE BARRIERS 


Educators are just beginning to appreciate 
the barriers which discourage Negro ambi- 
tion. One example is that books written for 
suburban youngsters may have little méan- 
ing for Negroes. Another example is that of 
a Negro student who lost his courage as col- 
lege graduation approached because he 
lacked funds to purchase an appropriate sult 
to wear at the ceremony. Some of these 
obstructions can be overcome by increasing 
the funds for scholarships and living ex- 
Penses. Others may require careful prepara- 
Non of special and lengthy programs. 

As this program is carried out, additional 
obstacles to Negro ambition may be uncov- 
ered. These discoveries may justify in- 
creases in the financial scope of the program, 
or they may point to major modifications in 
Order to achieve the defined objectives. 

A special adaptation of the Northeastern 
Cooperative plan offers a promising means of 
encouraging children from disadvantaged 
Areas to make the most of their abilities. 
Accordingly, the university has arranged to 
Carry on a pilot project in 1964-65 and 
1965-66 to explore the poasibilities for using 
Undergraduate cooperative students in the 
College of Education as teacher aids in pub- 
lic high schools located near the university 
in areas largely populated by Negroes. These 
co-ops who are preparing for careers in 
teaching, will be selected from the fourth 
and fifth year classes on the basis of their 
interest in helping disadvantaged puplis and 
their demonstrated ability to serve effectively 
in the cultivation of language and reading 
skills. 

There is much evidence that language de- 
velopment is crucial to effective schoo] ad- 
jJustment. For children reared in under- 
Privileged areas the acquisition of reading 
skills is often particularly difficult. They 
Usually come from homes which place little 
Value upon education and are virtually sur- 
Founded by negative influences which dis- 
courage the growth of competent command 
Of language skills. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


These teacher interns,” who will be paid 
for their services from the overall grant for 
the program, will be given intensive train- 
ing in basic concepts of reading and lan- 
Guage instruction and specific training in the 
use of materials to be employed in the parti- 
elpating schools. 

The following year (1965-66) it is proposed 
to add two more pairs of juniors to the pro- 
gram and continue the four co-ops who be- 
gan in 1964-65. More than one school could 
be served in the second year of the program 
if this should be desirable. 


‘TRAINING THE INTERNS 


This program will be designed to test 
Whether the use of co-ops is a fruitful ap- 
Proach to the problem of developing lan- 
guage skills among pupils from disadvan- 
taged areas, 

The four co-ops who are to begin the proj- 
ect in 1964-65 will be selected from the 
fourth year (junior) class in the college of 
education and will have had at least 1 year’s 
Work in the field of reading. During the 
Summer of 1964 they will be given an in- 
tensive course of training in basic concepts 
of reading. 

Now the largest university in the free world 
Operated on the cooperative basis. North- 
eastern is confident that its pioneering efforts 
in applying the cooperative plan to Negro 
education will attract nationwide attention 
as well as widespread imitation, not only 
by the 60 other cooperative colleges and 
Universities in the United States, but also 
by those in other countries. 
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Courtesy at the Capitol or the Lack 
Thereof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the powers that be around 
here I have asked unanimous consent 
for the printing of the following observa- 
tions on their work by Ridder Newspaper 
Columnist Bill Sumner: 

Tourists PLAN DISTRICT or COLUMBIA INVA- 
SION—CAPITAL READY WITH INSULTS 


(By Bill Sumner) 


WASHINGTON.—It seems to be time for the 
annual report on tourism in Washington, 
D.C. During Easter Week—a cold, snowy 
week, incidentally—the tide started that will 
jam the Capital until next September. 

It is a question whether it is the fat women 
in shorts who invade our sacred legislative 
halls, ghost ridden by the now silent spirite 
of bygone greats, or the treatment and recep- 
tion given the typical tourist here that is 
the most irritating. But I lean to the latter 
viewpoint. 

Official, municipal Washington sets forth 
formidable roadblocks enough in the form 
of unfathomable traffic and parking regula- 
tions, regulations which may well have been 
written by 400 captive monkeys typing at 
random for 10 years. But it Is at the Capitol 
that our various politically appointed serv- 
ants, such as elevator operators, doorkeepers, 
and other such anointed beings become 
larger than life and with arrogance to match. 

The story going the rounds here a week 
or so ago (and promptly denied) held that 
Senator LEE METCALF, of Montana, had taken 
a punch at an elevator operator in one of 
the Senate office buildings. The immediate 
thought, never confirmed, was that the oper- 
ator had been as cheeky with the Senator, 
perhaps not knowing him, as is the usual 
form with a tourist. 

In any case, such servants do grow sul- 
len and uppity with the common herds. 
And the good women who serve as Capitol 
guides, who most surely have been audi- 
tioned for their jobs In a boiler works going 
at full clamor, grow louder, brassier and 
more monotonous of yolce, 

All things considered, the tourist, camera 
slung from a shoulder, kids in tow, suffer- 
ing from an ailment known as museum feet, 
does not get the happy-hearted welcome he 
might expect from a city whose existence 
he pays for. 

He gets the full welcome, his pockets 
stuffed with visitors’ brochures, by the em- 
ployees of his Congressmen and Senators 
and, if it is not a crowded day, from the 
great men themselves, But on the lower 
levels of life at the Capitol there is inex- 
cusable rudeness and clearly expressed bore- 
dom, conduct that on a hot, muggy day 
here, when tempers are on edge, must sure- 
ly rate at least a bust in the snoot. 

Well, perhaps Mrrcalr did and perhaps he 
didn’t, and perhaps this was the reason. 
But if he did and it was, the citizens of 
America should send in dimes somewhere 
to buy him a nice silver platter. 

One of the most futile efforts in tourism 
here—to look for a moment at the negative 
side of things—is the importation of rest- 
less, rambunctious busloads of school kids 
from all parts of the Nation for tours of the 
Capital, These must be costly ventures, but 
they are without merit from the standpoint 
of educating the young, A 15-minute view 
of Congress in action is baffling and frustrat- 
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ing. They have museums at home. The 
Lincoln Memorial is surrounded by snarled 
traffic and exhaust fumes when they go to 
see it. The time at Mount Vernon is spent 
buying shoddy souvenirs offered by the con- 
cessionaire. 

This, of course, is treason. The town has 
a booster organization which regards such 
an influx as contributing heavily to the life's 
blood of the community and so promotes it. 
If there were no school kids, it is reasoned, 
there would be little market for hats with 
plumes (with the legend, “Washington, D.C.” 
splashed in silver paint across the front), 
nor would there be a market for novelty 
ashtrays which spread out from the base 
of a small Washington Monument, or dinner 
plates on which the profile of the President 
has been painted. Or for whips, pea shoot- 
ers, horns or banners, and pillows stamped 
in three colors showing the Capitol, 

Well, you can’t just pull a plug from such 
a solid wall of the economy. Not without 
helping the economy back home at any rate. 


Urban Renewal in Grand Rapids, Mich, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, the 
Urban Renewal Administration has 
assisted many cities in meeting the prob- 
lems of urban decay and in revitalizing 
these communities. 


An excellent article on how urban re- 
newal has worked in the city of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., appeared in the 1963 edi- 
tion of the Michigan Yearbook. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text-of the 
oe be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL IN GRAND RAPIDS 
(By Donald W, O'Keefe) 


In his book, “The Future of Our Cities,” the 
late Robert Futterman, an astute young man 
who amassed a vast fortune in real estate 
before he was thirty years old, said, “Many 
people tend to regard urban renewal as some 
new god from the machine of government, 
riding in at the end of the story on a bolt 
of lightning, his wonders to work. Dazzled 
by this concept, many believe urban rede- 
velopment under urban renewal to be rela- 
tively easy.” 

The realities of urban renewal, as Mr. Fut- 
terman well knew and went-on to explain, 
are quite the contrary. Nonetheless, many 
people and communities, having entered into 
an urban renewal program with visions of 
the “quick and easy,” become quickly disen- 
chanted with the whole idea when faced with 
the time-consuming and tough realities. 


It cannot honestly be said that the Grand 
Rapids urban renewal program has been com- 
pletely devoid of disenchantment; but, by 
and large, municipal officials and populace, 
although impatient, have held on firmly to 
the “long look” and realized that the ravages 
of 50, 60, and 70, or more, years cannot be 
undone in a few months. Years of planning 
and dedicated, hard, thankless work are an 
inherent part of the price of urban renewal, 
but they pay off in handsome dividends. 

One must keep ever in mind another pro- 
found observation by Mr. Futterman: It is 
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an error to believe that money can be saved 
by not building needed facilities. The cholce 
is merely between the cost of building and 
the cost of fatlure to build. The failure to 
plan and build costs much more than the 
expense of intelligent renewal,” 

Here in Michigan’s “second city,” urban re- 
newal has been coordinated and correlated to 
the Michigan State Highway Department's 
expressway program and to a carefully 
planned program of expansion of central 
business district parking, with results bene- 
fiting not only Grand Rapids iteelf, but ex- 
tending to Kent County and the State. 

Grand Rapids’ pilot project, the Grand 
River Industrial Park, is taking a 44-acre area 
of mixed residential-commercial-industrial 
use, isolated from its schools and neighbor- 
hood shopping facilities by the north-south 
expressway, and rebuilding it into a modern, 
light-industrial park, from whence traffic 
flows in all directions, to Muskegon, Kala- 
mazoo, Detroit, and Chicago, unhampered 
by intersecting roads or stoplights. More 
than 275 obsolete houses and commercial 
buildings have been razed and more than 
250 families have been relocated into decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings to make way for 
the modern industrial buildings now rising, 
or already in use, in the renewal area. 

‘The park has afforded an ideal location for 
Old Kent Bank & Trust Co.'s new million- 
dollar electronic data processing center that 
wili serve correspondent banks throughout 
western Michigan. It is also the home for 
new distribution facilities for Graybar Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric, Toledo Scales, 
Copper & Brass Sales, Inc., Sunbeam Elec- 
tric, L. G. Cook Distributing, and many other 
local firms. 

The two central core projects encompass 
40 acres of central business district area, 
characterized by 70- and 80-year-old, obso- 
lete retail stores, vintage public buildings, 
flophouses, pigeon roosts, small bars, and 
an element of general defeatism, This for- 
lorn, but unable-to-be-forgotten area, which 
added nothing to the prestige of Michigan’s 
second city, will become an area symbolic 
of confidence and dynamic faith in the fu- 
ture, widened by a combination of public 
and private redevelopment. It will contain 
a new civic center from which will rise a 
hall of justice, a police administration 
building, a modern city hall and a county 
building commensurate with the status of 
Kent County in the State of Michigan. 
From the private redevelopment sites will 
rise several modern, nonmercantile build- 
ings long needed in Grand Rapids. The new 
construction, in addition to its intangible 
esthetic value, will have a tangible mone- 
tary value many times the total cost of 
acquisition for both projects. 

Behind all this lies several years of in- 
tensive planning. What Is happening now 
is the tangible result of the planning and 
the implementation of the first part of a 
phased program for the conservation of 
Grand Rapids’ and Kent County's down- 
town. 

A short-range development plan adopted 
in 1960 provided for a 15-year program to 
revitalize the central business district. 
Among the proposals were a comprehensive 
parking program, a major street program 
for the central area, and the development of 
a joint city-county administrative center. 

Included In the first 5-year program were 
the provisions of off-street parking facilities, 
the initiation of the central core urban re- 
newal projects in the lower Monroe Avenue 
area, and the start of the civic center com- 
plex. All of these programs were to be 
coordinated with the expressway program to 
assure a total effort at revitalization. As we 
near the end of the second year of the first 
5-year phase, we find two new parking struc- 
tures have been completed; the urban re- 
newal projects on course, full speed ahead 
with the majority of the property under city 
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ownership and the steel ball and bulldozer 
of the demolition experts hard at work clear- 
ing the acquired areas for the oncoming 
new construction. 

During this third year, emphasis will be 
placed on completion of the land acquisition 
phase and the beginning of construction of 
the civic center. In 1962, Giffels & Ros- 
setti, Inc., the city’s architectural design con- 
sultants, prepared a detailed architectural 
development plan for the entire civic cen- 
ter, including a police administration build- 
ing, a hall of justice (courts building), a 
city building and a county building. All of 
these buildings were designed so that to- 
gether they form a complex of public bulid- 
ings, but each retains its identity as an in- 
dividual unit. Grand Rapids’ architects, 
Roger Allen & Associates, are currently pre- 
paring detailed construction drawings for 
the first two units—police administration and 
the hall of justice. 

The year 1963 will also see the first an- 
nouncements of new construction by private 
enterprise in the nonpublic areas of the proj- 
ects. Land for these private developments 
will be sold under open competitive condi- 
tions, but preliminary promotion, to avoid 
a daisy-growing hiatus between demolition 
and reconstruction, has teed that at 
least one highly acceptable proposal will be 
received for each disposition site offered. The 
reuse plan for the private development areas 
permits office buildings, motor-hotels, and 
special-purpose buildings of a nonretall na- 
ture which will complement the civic cen- 
ter. Construction of the modern public and 
private buildings will occupy the final years 
of the first phase. They will rise, like a fine 
new crop, from the ground that has been 
thoughtfully and carefully prepared for them 
within the target dates established in the 
original report. 

The year 1963 will see many dynamic and 
dramatically progressive strides made toward 
the final completion of the short-range plan. 

Meanwhile, preliminary planning is being 
undertaken to enable the continuation of the 
program for the later phases, including de- 
talled proposals for a cultural center, a con- 
tinuation of the parking program, and com- 
pletion of the internal street extension 
system. 

Experience in Grand Rapids has shown 
that urban renewal is neither totally painful 
nor totally painless; nor is it a general pan- 
acea. It is simply a useful “kit of tools” 
making possible a partnership among local 
government, State government, Federal Gov- 
ernment, private enterprise, and citizens, in 
mounting an offensive against slums and the 
causes of urban blight where the magnitude 
of the task is so great that no one of the 
groups could successfully cope with It alone. 
Urban renewal, like every other good set of 
tools, needs competent workmen. It is not 
self-motivating or effortless. The hammer 
does not swing itself. And long-sleeping 
muscles complain at their awakening. 

Over 2,400 years ago, Confucius saw the 
basic need and truth behind intelligent, well- 
used urban renewal when he observed: 
the value of thy property dependeth upon 
thy neighbor.” 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Dodson Stamps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep regret that I 
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learned of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Dodson Stamps. 

General Stamps was a professor of 

military engineering at the U.S. Military 
Academy during the years I attended, 
and later became dean of its Academic 
Board. He was an inspiration to all of 
the cadets whom he trained and guided 
during their formative years at the Mili- 
tary Academy, and mixed a fine sense of 
humor with real leadership and still 
maintained the military virtues of dis- 
cipline and attention to duty. 
, General Stamps was devoted to his 
profession, devoted to his country, and 
devoted to his family. I wish to express 
my deep regrets to Mrs. Stamps and her 
two daughters. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include a news- 
paper article from the New York Times 
of April 13, 1964: 

GENERAL Stamps Dirs—A West Por Aw— 

RETIRED PROFESSOR AND DEAN OF ACADEMIC 

Board Was 70 


WASHINGTON, April 12.—Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Dodson Stamps, retired professor of the U.S. 
Military Academy and in 1956-57 dean of its 
academic board, died today in the Walter 
Reed Medical Center. He was 70 years old 
and lived in Bethesda, Md. 

General Stamps was head of the Depart- 
ment of Military Art and Engineering at the 
Academy from 1938 to 1956. He developed 
texts and atlases for the study of recent wars 
and during World War II initiated a series of 
paperbacks to bring the latest developments 
of the war to the cadets, 

He was a short, wiry man, generally re- 
served but of a cheerful disposition, and he 
was an energetic and popular teacher. 

While at West Point he was active in many 
post and cadet affairs and served for many 
years on the athletic board. 

From his retirement from the Army in 1957 
until last August, General Stamps 
military studies at the University of Mary- 
land. 

He was born in Kingsbury, Tex., and was 
graduated from the University of Texas in 
1912 and the U.S. Military Academy in 1917. 
Four years later he received a civil engineer- 
ing degree from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

General Stamps was commissioned a cap- 
tain in the Army in 1917 and served in World 
War I in France and Germany with the 107th 
Engineers, 32d Infantry Division. He took 
part in the Alsne-Marne, Olse-Aisne, and 
Meuse-Argonne campaigns, 

After the war and before his appointment 
to the Academy, he served as construction 
engineer for the Mississippi River Illinois 
Waterway, the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo, and 
the U.S. consulate in Yokohama and for 4 
years was assigned to the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers. 

His decorations included the Legion of 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster and the French 
Legion of Honor. 

General Stamps was a member of the So- 
ciety of American Military Engineers, the 
Association of the United States Army, the 
American Military Institute, and the Army 
and Navy Club of Washington, 

Surviving are his widow, the former Lols 
Baker; two daughters, Mrs. Charles D. Daniel, 
of Arlington, Va., and Mrs. John A, Poulson. 
of Falls Church, Va.; three sisters, Mrs. Alvin 
J. Wirtz, of Rochester, Minn., Mrs. Walter B. 
King, of Waco, Tex., and Mrs. Joseph D. Mo- 
sheim, of Chickamauga, Ga., and six grand- 
children. 

A funeral service will be held in St. David's 
Episcopal Church here Wednesday at 2 p.m. 
Burial will be at West Point on Thursday 
at 2:30 p.m, 
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Hoosier With a Brooklyn Accent: Review 
of Book, “My Indiana,” Written by 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. HARTEE. Mr. President, among 
the adopted sons of Indiana is the dis- 
tinguished managing editor and colum- 
nist of the Indianapolis Times, Irving 
Leibowitz. A native of New York, Mr. 
Leibowitz has become an enthusiastic 
resident of Indiana, so much so that he 
has produced a book about Hoosier pol- 
itics and personalities entitled “My In- 
diana.” This new book has been reviewed 
by a member of the Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization and good friend of mine, a 
member of the Capitol press corps who 
reports on Indiana affairs from Wash- 
ington, Ted Knap. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the book review by Mr. Knap 
be printed in the Appendix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boox Review: "My INDIANA,” BY IRVING Lern- 
OWITZ 
(By Ted Knap) 

He ls Booth Tarkington with a Brooklyn 
accent. 

“I came here from the sidewalks of New 
York City. Where do I come off writing a 
book about Indiana?" That's what Irving 
Leibowitz asks himself in the introduction 
to his book, My Indiana.“ 

Then he answers himself: “I have ‘chutz- 
Pah.’ It is almost impossible to translate 
‘chutzpah’ from Yiddish to English. It 
means more than gall, more than brass. For 
example, if a boy murdered his mother and 
father and then threw himself on the mercy 
Of the court because he was an orphan, it 
could be sald he had ‘chutzpah.’ ” 

Leibowitz’s “chutzpah” ls reinforced by 
the fact that, after 15 years as political writer 
and columnist for the Indianapolis Times, 
he loves Indiana. 

“For a boy who was one of the faceless mil- 
lions on the sidewalks of New York City, 
living in Indiana has made me somebody, 
I'm a Hoosier. I belong * * * I never had 
it so good.” 

Anyone who ever lived in the Midwest—or 
in any town small enough to make it worth- 
While to look at people as you walk down- 
town—will understand that the author's In- 
diana is, oh, so much like the reader’s Ohio, 
Or Harrisburg, or Selma. 

Leibowitz's “My Indiana” is mainly about 
Hoosier politics and personalities. It also 
touches on the State’s cities, creeks, colleges, 
Sports, and writers, and dwells a great deal 
on two dwindling powers—the American Le- 
Bion and Ku Klux Klan. 

It gives the reader inside dope on the 
rise of the Klan, its corruption of two Re- 
Publican Governors and the trial of Grand 
Dragon D. C. Stephenson for the sex murder 
Of a statehouse secre - 

It gives an insight into the importance 
of the Legion as a social force in the small 
towns and a political powerhouse in the 
State capital. The Legion elected three Gov- 
€rnors, and is keeping one from speaking at 
the State's World War Memorial. 

It catches some of the flavor of Gasoline 
Alley at the 500-mlle race. 
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The wisecracks are the best part of Leibo- 
Witz's book. 

He describes Indianapolis as a city that's 
“lousy with civic-improvement associations. 
A standing joke is that when you see two 
people talking in the street they are in the 
midst of electing a president and vice presi- 
dent of an uplift or down-with soclety.” 

To show how rough the Legion plays poli- 
tics, Leibowitz quotes an Indiana Governor: 
“In the Legion, you'd be stabbed in the 
back—and then they'd have you arrested for 
carrying a concealed weapon.” 

When Gov. George Craig hired a Chicago 
publicist to sweeten the image of his admin- 
istration, Leibowitz quoted a backwoods poli- 
tician: It's just like an outhouse, You can 
whitewash it and plant honeysuckle all 
around, but it still stinks.” 

Leibowitz also quotes Hoosier Kin Hub- 
bard: “Now an‘ then an innocent man is sent 
t' th’ legislature.” 

And Leibowitz recalls that “Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had an easier time establishing 
a beachhead on Normandy than he did in 
Indiana politics.” 

That's because the Republican Party in 
Indiana is to the right of Barry GOLDWATER. 
That’s also why Leibowitz, in choosing one 
man as the symbol of Indiana, discarded 
lovable old former Goy. Henry Schricker and 
instead named screaming, reactionary former 
Senator William Jenner. 

If that choice is unfair to Indiana, Leibo- 
witz makes up for it by claiming that Abe 
Lincoln was one of the three Presidents from 
Indiana, 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


X OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ing as I do from one of the country's 
largest metropolitan areas, and having 
previously served on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I think I have 
some understanding of the many prob- 
lems involved and the efforts being made 
in trying to meet the goal of a decent, 
safe, and sanitary home for all our peo- 
ple through the federally assisted hous- 
ing programs. 

It is for this reason that I have been 
watching with more than a passing inter- 
est the controversy now developing over 
the Federal urban renewal program. In 
my opinion, this program is doing the job 
intended. It is clearing slums, and doing 
so on a large scale. I understand that in 
over 700 projects now well underway, 
more than 250,000 substandard housing 
units have been, or are being, eliminated; 
and the bulk of the people who lived in 
these slums are, or soon will be, living in 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 

What interests me particularly in this 
growing controversy is the sharp and 
seemingly rather bitter philosophical 
conflict now splitting the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce from its local chambers in 
so many communities. The consistent 
and inflexible opposition by the US. 
chamber to this Federal program is well 
known, but what may not be so well 
known is that, according to a poll re- 
cently conducted by the U.S. conference 
of mayors, this position is not shared by 
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many of the local chambers; in fact, it 
seems to be shared by only a small hand- 
Tul. 

Perhaps, nowhere is this dichotomy be- 
tween the U.S. chamber and so many of 
the local chambers more in evidence than 
it was recently in Chicago. At almost 
the same time, the president of the US. 
chamber was castigating the urban re- 
newal program, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, the local 
chamber, was issuing a statement 
strongly supporting it. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert a news 
item from the Chicago Tribune of April 
4 captioned “City and U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s War Over Renewal,” at this 
point in the Record, together with the 
text of the statement issued by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry: 

[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Apr. 4, 
1964 
Crry AND U.S CHAMBER OF COMMERCE'S Wan 
Over RENEWAL—TaLK SETS Orr CLASH ON 
FEDERAL Am 
(By Robert Wiedrich) 

The Chicago and U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce clashed yesterday over the issue of Fed- 
eral urban renewal programs. 

The national chamber opposed Federal 
handouts for urban renewal and the local 
chapter favored them when municipalities 
lacked enough financial means. The disa- 
8 evoked comment even from Mayor 

ey. 

What sparked the clash was a talk de- 
Uvered before the executive club in the 
Palmer House, The was Edwin P. 
Netlan, president of the U.S. chamber. 

CRITICIZES FEDERAL AID 

Neilan criticized urban renewal plans by 
the Government, as well as all forms of Ped- 
eral giveaways. 

He charged that old time political hacks 
who used to benéfit from local graft had 
given way to a new gang in city hall that 
derives its power from Federal subsidies. He 
charged that national political figures main- 
tained their position by trading Federal 
grants for votes. — 

Text of Neilan's speech had been made 
avallable in advance. Shortly before he 
spoke, the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry issued a statement which said 
its directors opposed the national chamber‘s 
position on urban renewal and public hous- 
ing grants from Washington. 

CHAMBER'S STAND TOLD 

The statement said the local chamber 
agreed with the long-range ideal of restoring 
responsibility for urban renewal to the States 
and municipalities. It said, however, that 
this would have to wait until local govern- 
ments were given the financial means to 
shoulder such responsibility. 

The Chicago association said that ex- 
tended Federal taxes have so invaded local 
taxing sources that Federal grants must 
continue until taxing powers are realined.” 

A member of the audience asked Neilan 
about the Chicago group's statement dis- 
agreeing with his. Neilan replied: 

“We can't brainwash members of chambers 
of commerce locally.” 

CALLS CHICAGOANS SELFISH 


He said he did not think the Chicago group 
had done much to dispute the facts offered 
by the national chamber, He accused the 
Chicagoans of taking a “selfish attitude.” 

“They think they can get tax funds from 
Delaware, Maine, and everywhere to help 
them out,” Neilan said. 

In answer to another inquiry about at- 
tempts to get the Federal Government to 
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take over the Chicago Skyway, Neilan re- 
marked: 

“This was built to benefit Chicago traffic. 
Now they want to bail the investors out by 
using my tax dollars to do it.” 

SEES THREAT TO RESIDENTS 


In his criticism of urban renewal grants, 
Neilan told the executives club: 

“The new gang is as likely as not to send a 
squad of urban renewal bulldozers around 
to tear down your house. They consider that 
a bigger favor because they're beautifying 
your neighborhood. 

It's too bad you can't stay around and 
see the results, but you can go find yourself 
another rundown neighborhood to crowd 
into at a higher rent, thereby enriching 
both the old and the new slum owners.” 


DALEY CALLS IT ESSENTIAL 


Daley bristled when informed of Neilan's 
comment. 

“It is significdnt to point out that the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce has opposed ur- 
ban renewal from its inception,” he said. 
“This is nothing new for them. They're 
thinking is still in the Victorian or Mc- 
Kinley Age. 

How do you rebuild cities without Fed- 
eral ald? Without it, there could be no Lake 
Meadows or University of Illinois. 

In my opinion, Mr. Neilan should realize 
that slum and blight isn't good, even for the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce,” 

For RELEASE OF THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The board of directors of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry today 
opposed the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States’ stand against Federal partici- 
pation in urban renewal and public housing 


programs. 

While agreeing to the long-range Ideal of 
restoring the responsibility for urban re- 
newal to States and local communities, the 
association said that such action must wait 
until local governments are given the finan- 
cial means to carry out current redevelop- 
ment programs without disruption. 

The association pointed out that extend 
Federal taxes have so invaded local taxing 
sources that Federal grants must continue 
until taxing powers are realined. 

The association, the largest metropolitan 
chamber of commerce in the United States, 
said it has a dual responsibility to promote 
the Chicago area's commercial and industrial 
growth, and to help create a better com- 
munity for all who live and work in the area. 
Urban renewal affects both objectives. 

Neighborhood deterioration is the greatest 
challenge to American cities today, the as- 
sociation said, Both business and the com- 
munity in general suffer from unchecked 
urban blight because it: 

Stifles commercial and industrial vitality. 

Depresses confidence required for contin- 
ued capital investment, thus impeding the 
flow of private funds and expansion of free 
enterprise. 

Demoralizes civic pride and creates breed- 
ing grounds for crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Increases the cost of municipal services. 

Reduces assessed property valuations and 
the local tax base, thus diminishing local 
government's financial resources. 

On the other hand, the association said, 
urban renewal expenditures stimulate private 
enterprise and investment, which in turn 
help fight poverty and increase employment. 

Urban renewal has justified itself econom- 
ically, the association said. In Chicago, for 
example, tax yields from recent projects have 
more than doubled. Chicagos redevelop- 
ment program already has increased assessed 
valuation by over $100 million broadening 
the tax base while improving living condi- 
tions and spurring economic growth. 

The association cited the Hyde Park-Ken- 
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wood conservation p: as an example 
of how such projects stimulate private in- 
vestment. The program, which cost $36,- 
700,000 in Federal and local public funds, will 
result in an investment of nearly $200 million 
pyr private property owners and institutions. 
If Federal funds had not been available 

for the project and there were no alterna- 
tive methods of generating the “seed money” 
necessary to attract private Investment, a 
striking Chicago success story never could 
have been told, the association said. 

The association’s five-point position on 
urban renewal favors: 

Continuation of present Federal sharing of 
local urban renewal costs at this time. 

Federal grants only where they will be part 
of a comprehensive urban renewal plan and 
of an overall city plan. 

Plans which encourage private enterprise 
to invest in redevelopment of cleared lands. 

Plans which stimulate the entire com- 
munity to upgrade living standards through 
private development and private financing. 

Continued Federal provisions for low-rent 
housing for families displaced by public 
works projects, code enforcements, and other 
public actions. 


Where is the Roosevelt Memorial? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a particularly wonderful time of 
the year to be in Washington. The sin- 
gular beauty of the city is enhanced by 
trees and flowers but most wonderful 
of all to me is the flood of the people 
from all over the Nation who come here 
to visit the seat of National Government. 

They come here by the hundreds to 
see their Representatives at work in the 
Capitol. They come here to see the 
great art museums, the majestic me- 
morials and monuments and invariably 
to ask, “Where is the monument to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt?” 

To answer this question is most em- 
barrassing. For all Members of Con- 
gress know that the memorial to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt is still on 
paper. Disagreements among the vari- 
ous committees involved, arguments over 
location, contrary views of what is ap- 
propriate and what is not appropriate 
have resulted in a situation which has 
produced no national memorial to the 
man who brought this country back from 
the brink of revolution. 

Thirty-two years ago this month, farm- 
ers in the Midwest were threatening to 
hang the officers of the court involved 
in foreclosure sales. Masked men were 
seizing milk trucks and dumping milk 
in the roadway. One-quarter of South- 
ern States devoted to the cotton economy 
were reported sold in one day under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. Irate Nebraska 
farmers threatened to tear down the new 
State capitol building unless help was 
forthcoming from the legislature. 

Homes were being foreclosed at the 
rate of a thousand a day, unemployed 
workers in Detroit raided grocery stores 
filling their baskets and leaving without 
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paying. In St. Louis, hungry men de- 
manding food at city hall were shot by 
police in an effort to control the mob. 
In Chicago, 55 persons were charged with 
tearing down a brick building and car- 
rying it away. People lived in packing 
boxes on the river front, they slept in 
empty street cars. Heart disease com- 
plicated. by malnutrition was the entry 
in hospital registers when people, dying 
from starvation, were brought in to 
spend their last hours under a roof. 

From Pennsylvania to Wyoming, job- 
less miners bootlegged coal. In cities, 
jobless veterans sold apples and shoe- 
strings for paltry pennies. Fields of un- 
picked cotton extended from New Mex- 
ico to the Carolinas because the sale 
price of cotton would not pay for the 
picking. There were vineyards and 
orchards with fruit unpicked in the coun- 
try and starvation in the streets of the 
cities. 

Ten thousand striking miners in 
southern Illinois organized a coal cara- 
van—the cars in the demonstration 
stretched for 48 miles. Communist-led 
demonstrations were at every hand. 

In this chaotic and fearful situation, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his inaugural 
address, had stated: 

First of all, let me assert my firm belief that 
the only thing we have to fear is fear itself, 
unreasoning, unjustified terror. 

We are stricken by no plague of locusts. 
Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous use 
of it languishes in the very sight of the 
supply. Primarily, it is because the rulers of 
the exchange of mankind's goods have failed 
through their own stubbornness and their 
own incompetence and have abdicated, The 
moneychangers had fied from their high 
seats in the temple of our civilization. We 
may now restore that temple to the ancient 
truths. 


Then came the national bank holiday 
and on March 9, 1933, within 5 days of 
his taking office, the special session of 
Congress convened to pass, sight unseen, 
the emergency banking bill which ex- 
tended Federal help to reopen the banks. 

Sixty million people gathered around 
their radios the next Sunday night to 
hear the first of the fireside chats. 

Small wonder that the children and 
the grandchildren of those people ask 
when they come here, “Where is the 
Roosevelt memorial?” 

And from the inaugural date on 
March 4, 1933, for the next 100 days, this 
House and Members of Congress stood 
by the President and remade the figure 
of Government in our time. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt re-created the 
modern Presidency, according to Wil- 
liam Leuchtenberg: 

He took an office which has lost much of 
its prestige and power in the previous 12 
years and gaye it an importance that went 
well beyond what even Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson had done. Clinton 
Rossiter has written: “Only Washington who 


‘made the office and Jackson, who made it, did 


more than Roosevelt to raise it to its present 
condition of strength, dignity, and independ- 
ence.” 


His most important formal contribu- 
tion in the opinion of many historians 
was the creation of the Executive Office 
of the President on September 8, 1939, 
Executive Order No. 8248 set up the 
Executive Office with six assistants with 
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a “passion for anonymity.” It did more 
than that, it placed in the hands of the 
President as drivers at the reins of gov- 
ernment. This authority has been in- 
creased and enlarged today but it all 
dates from the Executive order. 

Small wonder students of government 
from around the world look for a me- 
morial to this man who saved represent- 
ative and democratic government. 

Franklin Roosevelt perfected the art 
of the newspaper news conference and 
the fireside chat over the radio. His 
press conferences were rough and 
tumble, his fireside chats as cozy as a 
chat with grandfather. And the White 
House mail multiplied 50 times. 

The financial center of the Nation 
shifted from Wall Street to Washington 
under the New Deal; John Dillinger, a 
nortorious bank robber was shot to death 
in Chicago after he had escaped from a 
number of jails and led a spectacular 
Career in crime through a dozen States, 
impotent to stop him. 

Reform in the 1930's was economic re- 
form and much of the force and power 
of the New Deal came from organized 
labor and brought fruit in the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. 

Here, under sponsorship of Govern- 
Ment organizers, set up a, whole new con- 
cept to organized labor, a movement that 
Was to have much to do with the sweep 
and the power of organization for the 
next 30 years. 

Nor were the arts neglected as many a 
Host office built in those troubled times 
Can attest. 

Art projects, theatrical projects, dance 
Projects, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Were adjuncts of the more widespread 
WPA, which kept many a family to- 
gether, and the PWA which built badly 
Needed buildings and gave jobs to thou- 
sands in permanent construction. 

Alphabetical agencies gave fodder to 
the cartoonists, the comedians, and the 
hardheaded. And they saved the lives 
of thousands, gave new hope to the en- 
tire country, and laid the groundwork 
for today’s flexible Government the most 
powerful in the world. 

Spring in Washington is a glorious 
time, a time to welcome the thousands of 
Visitors who come here for a pilgrimage 
to this magnificant complex. But it 
brings a most embarrassing, question 
from the lips of hundreds: “Where is 
the Roosevelt Memorial?” 

It is difficult to believe that the me- 
Morial to the man who brought us back 
from the brink of revolution exists to- 
day only on paper. 


Panama Canal: Prime Red Objective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. HORTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 
Mr.HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 


who has studied the brilliant ad- 
dress in the House on March 9, 1964, by 
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our esteemed and most distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Floopl, on the “Panama Canal: 
Focus of Power Politics,” I am tremen- 
dously impressed by his deep insight 
into the strategic significance of what 
has occurred at Panama in relation to 
program of the world revolutionary 
movement for universal conquest. 

In this connection, I must say to this 
body that I have read on many occa- 
sions published statements by various 
journalists, and even by high officials 
of the Armed Services, that the Panama 
Canal is no longer important in a mili- 
tary sense. That, Mr. Speaker, is a mis- 
leading, absurd, and most dangerous doc- 
trine, well calculated to produce paraly- 
sis by our Government in meeting the 
threat that now faces our country at 
Panama and must be so recognized. 
High officials of our Government who 
voice it not only reflect discredit on 
themselves as being extremely naive or 
misinformed but, even worse, they invite 
the suspicion of subversion by advocacy 
of a policy and program that aids, abets 
the revolutionary power that has threat- 
ened to bury us. 

As so ably pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], the 
Panama Canal is the prime objective for 
the Communistic revolutionary conquest 
of the Western Hemisphere. In this 
light, the actions of our officials, legis- 
lative and executive, who temporize in 
meeting the issues over the treaty-based 
sovereignty of the Panama Canal or who 
belittle its military importance by absurd 
assertions are doing a tremendous dis- 
service to their country. 

The February 1964 issue of the Ameri- 
can Security Reporter of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars shows that this na- 
tional veteran’s organization is keenly 
aware of the significance of the Panama 
Canal in communistic revolutionary 
strategy for gaining control of vital 
transportation routes. I quote it as part 
of my remarks and commend it for care- 
ful reading by all Members of the Con- 
gress, the staffs of cognizant legislative, 
appropriations, and investigating com- 
mittees, and by officials in the highest 
echelons of the executive branch con- 
cerned with Isthmian Canal policy mat- 
ters. 

Among the many vital points discussed 
in the indicated statement, I would es- 
pecially emphasize that which stresses 
that fact that if the Panama Canal were 
not a great factor in the Communist 
revolutionary program for world con- 
quest, why is it that Khrushchev and 
Castro are doing everything within their 
power to wrest control of the canal from 
the United States? The simple truth 
is that if we lose the Panama Canal we 
lose the struggle for freedom. 

The statement follows: 

Panama: ANOTHER Rep TARGET 

Chalk up another score for the Kremlin 
for the Panama crisis. Castro and Khru- 
shchev must have taken time off from their 
secret talks in Moscow to toast each other 
on the success of their Caribbean policy, 

And it a pretty hard to say that they aren't 
having some real success. Success in what? 
The answer is obvious: success in under- 
mining our position in Panama, endangering 
our full authority over the Canal Zone, in 
short, placing a dagger at the jugular vein— 
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the lifeline—of our commerce and strategic 
integrity. 

Once again, we are already hearing the 
famillar old tune—that the Panama Canal 
really isn't as important as it used to be. 
And so, they say, we don't have to have full, 
unquestioned, control of the zone as we have 
had in the past. And what does that mean? 
Simply that we should make concessions, 
reduce the area under our control, and im- 
pair our authority. 

And this means we would, in fact, be fol- 
lowing a policy of appeasement. And if we 
look ahead a few steps we can begin to see 
where such a policy would take us. Where? 
Right down the road to strategic disaster 
in the Caribbean and Central America. 
Khrushchey and Castro have the scenario 
all written. And we are well beyond the 
first act. 

Here are a few reasons why the seriousness 
of the Panama crisis cannot be overexag- 
gerated: 

We will be fooling no one but ourselves if 
we ever proceed on the assumption that 
the canal isn't vital to our national secu- 
rity. Of course, we now have a few ships— 
the new aircraft carriers—that can't squeeze 
through the locks. They are, however, usu- 
ally assigned to either the Pacific or At- 
lantic areas on a longtime basis. But, the 
rest of the Navy can make the switch from 
east to west coast, from the Atlantic to 
Pacific. And between our ports of those of 
Latin America. 

Anyone who is under the impression that 
the canal isn't of critical importance to 
U.S. national security has overlooked or for- 
gotten its role in the Cuban missile crisis, 
Then, in late 1962, Marines from the west 
coast, in combat loaded amphibious trans- 
ports, were sailed to the Caribbean through 
the Panama Canal, This was no academic 
maneuver. It was a genuine crisis, a poten- 
tial war situation. And, as the record so 
clearly shows, the Panama Canal was of in- 
dispensible strategic value, No more per- 
suasive a test could be devised as to the 
modern requirement for the Panama Canal 
within the framework of our national 
defense. 

Also, it is well to remember that during 
World War II and later, during the Korean 
crisis, the canal was the logistic lifeline for 
moving our military power, our men and 
equipment, from our east coast to the com- 
bat areas of the Pacific and Asia. 

Through the same Panama Canal go, to- 
day, the ships with war material to 
beat back the Red aggression in South Viet- 
nam. And there is more trouble looming 
close ahead in Asia as communism is step- 
ping up its subversion and outright pene- 
tration. 


which they would have to otherwise travel 
in order to go from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic around South America. In time and 
shipping requirements, both naval and com- 


mercial, the canal is a vital factor in our 


struggle for survival. No wonder Kru- 
shchev and Castro want us out of the Canal 
Zone. No wonder they want us to be crippled 
with the logistic burden that would be im- 
posed on us by loss of full and complete 
control of the canal. 

Viewed in its broad perspective, it would 
be hard, indeed, to find a single, concentrated 
area so vital to the well-being and actual 
survival of the United States as is the 
Panama Canal. 

So, it's easy to understand why it is the 
prime target of Communist aggression in the 
Western Hemisphere. The mobs that shot 
and killed U.S. soldiers defending our Panama 
lifeline demonstrated how far communism 
has pushed its spearheads into the vitals of 
our defensive zone. 

And it should have been expected. Why? 
Because the Kremlin captured Cuba. Be- 
cause Cuba is the base for pushing the Red 
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subversion of the Americas. The dead U.S. 
soldiers in the Canal Zone are silent, but 
persuasive—very persuasive—proof that who- 
ever believed we can live with Red Cuba 
couldn't have been more wrong. 

The Communist arson, terror, murder, and 
subversion, directed by the Kremlin and 
shipped via Cuba has been hitting Venezuela 
without mercy. Now it has moved to 
Panama. 

The noose—and it's a Red one—is tighten- 
ing on us. 

Does anyone really doubt Communist 
leadership in the sorry spectacle of the Pan- 
ama riots? If anyone has any doubts on 
this score, he should reread the statements 
of Army Secretary Cyrus R. Vance. Secre- 
tary Vance was sent to Panama by President 
Johnson at the outbreak of the trouble. On 
his return the Secretary reported that 10 
Cuban trained Communists had been ar- 
rested. One of them, he added, was a sniper. 

Nor is this Communist agitation in Panama 
something new. Just about a year ago the 
Director of the Intelligence Agency, Mr. John 
McCone, testified before a congressional 
committee that 12 tons of Communist propa- 
ganda were being confiscated a month in 
Panama. 

There may be some in our country who 
don't think the Panama Canal is of critical 
importance to us. But that’s not what Cas- 
tro and Khrushchev think. And that brings 
up the interesting but not surprising matter 
of Khrushchev’s reaction to our Panama 
troubles. The Kremlin boss has been waving 
the olive branch and talking peace for some 
time now. He's having agricultural trouble 
and some short crops at home. And we're 
helping him out by selling him subsidized 
wheat. No one can say that the United 
States hasn't helped him out of trouble he 
made for himself by placing more importance 
on weapons than on food production. 

How did Khrushchey show his appreci- 
ation? He didn't. Instead, he did what real 
Communists always do—take full advantage 
of our trouble. As soon as the Red mob 
leaders in Panama began doing their work, 
Khrushchev's worldwide propaganda went 
into high gear, accusing the United States 
of mass murder, of imperialism, and every- 

else they usually say bad about us. 

All of which indicates that Khrushchey 
must be appreciative, at least in one way, 
for our wheat—he won't have to take his 
anti-U.S. agitators off the flringline and put 
them to work growing wheat for home 
consumption. 

The Communists know how to use trouble 
to cause more trouble. They're going to keep 
it up in Panama. And it’s not just for the 
Panama crisis that Red propaganda is de- 

that the United States renegotiate 
our legal and binding treaty there. 
Tunis Communist effort to force the United 
States into an across-the-board renegotiation 
of the canal treaty isn't just to weaken us 
in Panama, as bad as that would be. 

What they want is to work us into rene- 
gotiating on the canal. This would give 
Castro the precedent for demanding we re- 
negotiate the similar treaty for our base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, This is a key target 
of the us out of Guantanamo and 
get the Russian submarine fleet in. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following newsletter 
of April 11, 1964: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


FREEDOM ASSAULTED 


Using unprecedented naked power and dis- 
regard for reasonable procedure in passing 
important legislation, the Democratic leader- 
ship of the House this week rammed through 
two bills which may well prove to be deci- 
sive steps in putting an end to the freedom 
of the people of the United States. In pass- 
ing the food stamp plan and the cotton- 
wheat bill the fundamental philosophies of 
the two parties were never brought into 
clearer focus. The real coalition in Con- 
gress, Northern and Southern Democrats, 
were almost unanimous in trampling on the 
parliamentary rights of the minority and in 
adopting the two measures. 

THE LEGISLATION 


1. The food stamp plan (H.R. 10222) to 
provide stamps to welfare recipients for the 
purchase of food: It is declared to be “an 
essential instrument in the war on poverty.” 
The report on the bill states: HR. 10222 
improves, expands, and makes permanent the 
food stamp program that now is operating 
successfully on a pilot and experimental 
basis in 43 areas in 22 States, covering some 
380,000 persons.” 

In opposing the bill, the minority members 
of the Agriculture Committee said: “The 
establishment of a nationwide food stamp 
plan is not needed; it would be extremely ex- 
pensive and inefficient; it would destroy the 
rights and usurp the responsibilities of local 
and State governments; it would aggravate 
the problems of commodities now held in 
surplus stocks by the Government; it would 
add hundreds of new employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture; it would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture new broad and 
sweeping powers; it would be adverse to the 
needy people it is designed to help; and it 
would be of little benefit to U.S. farmers. 

In the power move in which the House 
engaged, the food stamp plan was brought to 
the floor ahead of the cotton-wheat bill in a 
reported arrangement between city members 
who wanted the stamp plan and rural mem- 
bers who wanted the cotton-wheat program, 
thus assuring passage of both. 

2. The cotton-wheat bill (H.R. 6196): The 
cotton bill was passed by the House with two 
very important amendments (the McIntire 
and Jones amendments) to protect States 
rights and lessen Federal control. The 
wheat bill was never considered by the House. 
In fact, it had not even been accepted by 
the Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee prior to the passage of the bill by 
the Senate and its return to the House. The 
entire wheat bill was added as a Senate 
amendment to the cotton bill after the Sen- 
ate had stricken both the McIntire and 
Jones amendments from the latter. 

Under these circumstances the House was 
asked to approve a 71-word resolution to 
send to the President without any amend- 
ment, with only 1 hour of debate, the entire 
cotton-wheat program. 

Both bills were rammed through the 
House by keeping the Members in session 
until 12:30 midnight and by using a House- 
approved recess to honor the memory of Gen- 
eral MacArthur as a device for an additional 
questionable recess to give some legality to 
highly irregular House procedure. Never in 
the history of Congress has there been a 
greater display of ruthless power, which re- 
sulted in an incident which to my knowl- 
edge is without precedent, the booing of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE 


To detail all the parliamentary maneuver- 
ing and to discuss at length all the provi- 
sions of the legislation would take pages. 
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The most I can do in the space of a news- 
letter is to alert the people as to what was 
done and the question of principle involved 
in the legislation. 

1. The wheat bill is the same program 
turned down by the farmers in a nationwide 
vote last year. It established a two-price 
system in wheat; it is going to be more costly 
to the taxpayers both in supporting the sub- 
sidies and in higher prices for food; it in- 
creases the potential for greater wheat sur- 
pluses; it open further the floodgates for 
socialism. Approval of this legislation im- 
plies approval for greatly expanded minimum 
wage laws, medicare, wholly owned Federal 
housing, and complete Federal direction of 
urban renewal, together with all the other 
big government, big spending Federal proj- 
ects, and welfare programs. 

2. The cotton bill adds an additional sub- 
sidy to the two already in effect, giving cotton 
a triple subsidy; it gives unhealthy power to 
Federal-oriented cooperatives at the expense 
of private cotton merchandisers; places un- 
usual control of cotton in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is claimed it will 
correct the market. Actually, it adds an ad- 
ditional subsidy to correct a problem created 
by a previous subsidy. It was sold to the 
cotton people as a temporary 2-year program. 
Those who bought this forget that we have 
been operating on temporary agriculture sub- 
sidy programs for over 30 years. 

After months of study of the cotton legis- 
lation and in protest against being asked to 
approve a wheat program which had never 
been before the House, I opposed the bill. I 
am convinced, as are many members of the 
Agriculture Committee, including some from 
cotton States, that passage of this bill will, 
in the end, tremendously damage the entire 
industry and may even mean the end of pri- 
vately owned cotton trading enterprises. 

THE POLITICAL ASPECT 


Many of the cotton people of Dallas do not 
agree with me at this time. I received a 
number of letters and personal telephone 
calls indicating political reprisal if I voted 
against the bill. Under such circumstances 
I have only one course—to follow reason and 
my conscience and vote according to my own 
Judgment, knowing all the facts and the 
probable effect of the legislation. Political 
expediency cannot be the deciding factor in 
voting on such vital legislation if a Repre- 
sentative is to remain true to his convictions. 
I believe my vote was in the best interest of 
the cotton industry and am prepared to de- 
bate the issue with any leaders of the in- 
dustry, presenting all the facts as I know 
them to be. 

In the passage of these two bills and the 
manner in which it was done, freedom iD 
America was seriously assaulted this week. 
Who knows what new blows are being 
planned to weaken the private enterprise sys- 
tem and the remaining freedoms of the 
American people? 

APRIL 11, 1964. 

Bruce Acer, 
Member oj Congress. 


L.B.J. Has Put New Life in Latin Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News: 
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LB. J. Has Pur New Lire IN Latin POLICY 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

For the first time since the black April 17, 
3 years ago when the Cuban Exile Brigade 
was abandoned on the Bay of Pigs’ bloody 
beaches, the new world’s lovers of liberty and 
Workers for progress have cause for lifting 
hearts. 

The Brazilian people in one tremendous 
Sweep have brushed their Communist-lining 
Goulart power clique into the discard. Pan- 
ama has dropped its impossible demand that 
the United States abrogate the 1903 Canal 
Treaty before talking over mutual problems. 

And our Government in the $ short months 
Since President Johnson made diplomat 
Thomas Mann his Latin American coordina- 
tor, has restored dignity and a reassuring 
degree of consistency to the actions of the 
United States in its Latin American relations. 


COULD NOT 


The new world could not prosper while the 
United States, which cannot escape leader- 
ship, alternately blustered and tiptoed in 
Latin America, often reversing in a short 
time positions assumed with a show of 
Strength. 

Nor could it prosper while Brazilian lead- 
ership, with a rare talent for destruction, 
led the South American giant every day 
Closer to civil war and chaos. 

Too many people have known for too long 
that Brazilians were organizing to overthrow 
President Goulart for U.S. policy to be cred- 
ited. But the firm stand taken by President 
Johnson and Ambassador Mann in every 
Crisis that has arisen, plus their determina- 
tion to judge each situation on its merits 
and not by some predetermined rule of 
thumb, undoubtedly encouraged some faint- 

top army officers to joint the anti- 
Goulart sweep. 
DESERVE CREDIT 


President Johnson and Assistant Secretary 
Of State Mann deserve credit for standing 
firm not only against external pressures but 
&lso against strong internal pressures. 

Ever since Fidel Castro revealed himself in 
Cuba, a very small but powerful sector of 
the U.S. press, plus fragments of the far- 
left wing of the Democratic Party, have in- 
directly—and directly—campaigned for U.S. 
Policies that would encourage "Jacobin" 
revolutions in Latin America. These are 
Tevolutions of fire and blood and of class 
Warfare. 

Advocates of this solution for Latin Amer- 
ica's problems have made it as hard for 

dent Johnson and Ambassador Mann as 
possible could. 
STRONG PRESSURE 

In the Panama crisis, the pressure was 
Strong for the United States to adopt an 
attitude of “mea culpa“ and capitulate to 
the irrational demand that we abrogate a 
Vital treaty without knowing what would 

its place. 

Both President Johnson and Mr. Mann 
have stood firm, even when attempts were 
Made to drive a wedge between the two men. 

No major problem in Latin America has 
been solved and many must be met. But at 

the hemisphere can begin to feel that 
Washington is no longer a policy quicksand, 


International Development Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
the IDA bill was defeated on Feb- 


Mr. 
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ruary 26, the Committee on Banking and 

Currency has been receiving a heavy 

volume of mail urging passage of this 

proposal to increase the U.S. participa- 
tion in this international program for 
the benefit of underdeveloped countries. 

The program has the great advantage of 

obtaining $1.40 in contributions from 

other wealthy nations for every $1 that 
we put in. 

Many people have sent us newspaper 
editorials from all over the country urg- 
ing reconsideration of this proposal and 
its enactment into law. One such com- 
munication received yesterday is from 
Mr. Philip Young, president of the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Hon Water PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.O.: 

In testimony before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 17, 1960, the US. 
council recorded its support for legislation 
establishing the International Development 
Association. This action was taken after ex- 
tensive consideration of the problems sur- 
rounding the establishment of new govern- 
mental lending machinery that could com- 
pete with existing private financial institu- 
tions. 

Although world economic and political 
conditions have obviously changed consid- 
erably since 1960, the value of the IDA has 
not become any less significant—in fact, its 
successful operation is evidence of the need 
for continual support. 

The IDA appears to offer one of the more 
promising methods by which the burden of 
foreign assistance can be shifted somewhat 
from the United States to other nations. 
The ultimate effect on the U.S. balance-of- 
payments position should be favorable. 

It also should be pointed out that the 
guiding principles of the IDA lending policies 
are closely in line with what we consider to 
be sound business procedure and, therefore, 
influence favorably the climate for private 
investment in the developing countries, 


With the above considerations in mind, 
the members of the U.S. council once again 
wish to indicate their support for the Inter- 
national Development Association, The 
members of the council strongly recommend 
that appropriate action be taken by the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency to resubmit the IDA appropria- 
tion bill. 

PHILIP YOUNG, 
President, U.S. Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 


Food Stamp Act of 1964 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of\the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10222) to 
strengthen the agricultural economy; to help 
to achieve a fuller and more effective use of 
food abundances; to provide for improved 
levels of nutrition among economically 
needy households through a cooperative 
Federal-State program of food assistance to 
be operated through normal channels of 
trade; and for other purposes. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the food stamp bill because I 
think that it wiil benefit not only the 
low-income consumer but also the 
farmers and the general economy of the 
Nation, as well. It is incongruous that 
in a country which enjoys the agricul- 
tural abundance that ours does people 
should be subsisting on substandard 
diets. This bill will put our agricultural 
surpluses to their best possible use in 
helping to bolster the inadequate diets 
of hungry people. 

The food stamp program is not an in- 
novation in this country. We had 
similar national programs in the thirties 
and forties and the pilot program con- 
ducted since 1961 has proven the feasi- 
bility of this type of approach in ful- 
filling a desperate need among low-in- 
come families. 

A food stamp program is eminently 
superior to direct distribution of surplus 
commodities, in my opinion. The pilot 
program has demonstrated this to be 
true. People are allowed to increase 
their consumption in meats, fruits, and 
vegetables and enjoy a more nutrition- 
ally adequate diet under a food stamp 
program. Retail food stores are able to 
increase their sales and at the same time 
relieve the Government of the expense 
of distributing the food. 

The farmers also will benefit from this 
program. The pilot program brought 
about a 24-percent increase in the use 
of grains, directly and indirectly among 
the families participating. On a per 
capita basis, these families increased 
their direct consumption of grains and 
grain products from 4.8 to 5.2 pounds per 
week. Even more important was the in- 
crease in the indirect use of grains 
through consumption of meat, poultry, 
and dairy products. Here the increase 
went from 39.1 pounds to 48.4 pounds per 
person per week under the pilot program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that there is 
no sauce in the world like hunger. This 
may be true, and perhaps there are some 
of us who should taste this sauce more 
often. But a steady diet of it is good for 
no one. 


We are unique among all of the na- ` 
tions in the history of the world, in that 
we are plagued with the problem of be- 
ing able to grow too much food for our 
people rather than too little. And yet a 
full one-fifth of our people are not able 
to obtain sufficient of the proper foods to 
eat decently. I cast my vote for the food 
stamp bill in order to erase this shame- 
ful anomaly from our Nation’s picture. 


A Noble War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, in support 
of President Johnson's war on poverty, 
the Catholic Week edition of April 10, 
1964, carried a very worthwhile and in- 
formative editorial on this important 
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legislation. This newspaper is the offi- 
cial newspaper of the Mobile, Ala., dio- 
cese and is published in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert the article at this point 
in the Recorp: 

A Norre War 


President Johnson’s war on poverty de- 
serves the interest and consideration of every 
American citizen, For while a majority of 
the people enjoys its share of relative pros- 
perity, an estimated one-fifth forms the 
“Other America,” one far from the afiuent 
image of the United States held by most for- 
eigners and Americans themselves. 

More people are working than at any other 
time in history, but chronic unemployment 
remains unchanged. While our colleges and 
universities are crowded with eager students, 
hundreds of thousands remain illiterate; 
never get past rudimentary education, or join 
the growing army of dropouts. Though the 
are of medicine improves daily, and while in- 
surance programs arise to meet medical ex- 
penses, many cannot afford the pittance 
often required before service in clinics 18 
administered. 

The President has submitted a billion- 
dollar program to stamp out what he calls 
the plagues of our contemporary soclety— 
ignorance, disease, poverty, and unemploy- 
ment. 

The program calls for cooperation between 
public and private agencies, It seeks the 
support of State and local communities in 
the effort which will be financed largely— 
up to 90 percent—by Federal funds. 

Some of the proposals are: 

The establishment of a Job Corps for boys 
between 16 and 21 who would work on con- 
sorvation projects, or who would recelve vo- 
cational training and basic education. 

The establishment of work-training pro- 
grams for boys and girls in the same age 
bracket, 


The establishment of a Domestic Peace 
Corps, which would hope to tap the same 
enthusiasm which has made its interna- 
tional counterpart so successful. 

Health and education programs on the 
community level would be highly encouraged 
and financially helped. 

The President's program has already run 
into much opposition. Critics complain of 
the cost. Fears are voiced that personal ini- 
tiative will be dulled, and that Federal con- 
trol will interfere with personal life. The 
program is considered by many as carrying 
us further down the road to socialism. 

Although criticisms of specific legislation 
are healthy, they sometimes fail by over- 
simplification or dependence on half-truths. 

The cost will be great. But, if over half 
the Nation's budget is earmarked for war- 
fare, why not apply only a fraction of it to 
the welfare of the Nation's people, our great- 
est resource? Helping those who are ill 
housed, without work, education, or medical 
care is in keeping with American ideals, be- 
sides being the prerequisite for any program 
of preparedness. 

Worry over loss of personal initiative is 
often naive, as if the only difference between 
the Oakies and the Rockefellers is willpower. 
Often the needy are all easily dumped into 
the handy, but unfortunate, category of the 
“und poor.“ Hard facts can then 
be readily ignored. But living in economi- 
cally depressed areas (such as Apalachia), 
lacking skills in the age of automation, not 
being able to finish school—these are cir- 
cumstances which cannot be wished away. 

The problem of Federal control would not 
exists if State and local 
or would, assure proper housing, job training, 
medical assistance, and education to the truly 
indigent. 
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Cries of “socialism,” however sincere, must 
not distract us from clear responsibility to 
fellow human beings. And Pope Paul takes 
it for granted that, as Christians, “We'll 
love all social classes, but especially those 
most in need of help, of assistance, of ad- 
vancement. We will love children and we 
will love the old, the poor, and the sick.“ 

History teaches that lasting peace is im- 
possible for a nation tolerating social in- 
justice and forgetting the poor. Each man 
must share the hunger and want of others 
everywhere. A person’s freedom from hunger 
and want is neither a true nor secure freedom, 
until all men are free from hunger and want. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
18, I called to the attention of this body 
the fact that current planning for mili- 
tary hospital construction is proposing 
a drastic reduction in the spaces available 


for medical care to military retirees and 


their dependents. For example, current 
planning for the replacement for Letter- 
man Hospital in San Francisco proposes 
a reduction of exactly 300 operating 
beds. A similar situation exists at other 
hospitals. Current policy, when imple- 
mented, will bring about a reduction of 
2,937 beds from the constructed bed 
capacity of 9 existing military hospitals. 

Today, I call attention to the fact that 
on March 24 of this year, according to 
the Associated Press, the United States 
gave to Communist Poland a $6.1 million 
grant to complete the building of a chil- 
dren's hospital in the city of Krakow in 
Poland. This will bring to a total of 
$10.4 million the U.S. contribution to that 
particular hospital, and will provide for a 
total of 300 beds therein. 

It would appear that, in practical ef- 
fect, we are deducting 300 beds from 
those available for our own military re- 
tirees in the San Francisco district alone, 
and transferring them to the city of 
Krakow, in Communist Poland. 

It is an old adage that “charity begins 
at home.“ However, medical care for 
our own military retirees, who have pre- 
served this Nation and made possible our 
ability to continue to distribute largesse 
around the world, is not charity at all, 
but the discarge of both a legal and a 
moral obligation. It would be bad 
enough if we were distributing charity 
abroad while denying it at home, but the 
situation is worse than that. We are 
distributing money as charity abroad, to 
nations which are our avowed enemies, 
which we still owe as an obligation to 
the longtime defenders of our own land. 

The inconsistency as well as the in- 
justice of the situation becomes even 
more apparent when we face the fact 
that these distributions of largesse gain 
us, not friends, but the ever-increasing 
bitterness and jealousy of the recipients. 
No better evidence of this fact is needed 
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than what President Sukarno, of Indo- 
nesia, said publicly, in the presence of 
our Ambassador, on March 25 of this 
year, “I say go to hell with your aid.“ 

It is high time that we restrained our 
spendthrift, giveaway policies, in favor 
of more consideration for our own 
people. 


Wheat, Cotton, and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the arm-twisting tactics of the ad- 
ministration reached new heights, and 
the House was forced into passage of the 
wheat-cotton bill. This attack upon the 
public and our free enterprise system is 
hailed as a New Frontier victory, but in 
reality is a cruel blow to the public. 

Today's Chicago Tribune contains a 
clear, concise and thought-provoking 
editorial on this subject which I place 
into the Recor at this point: 

WHEAT, COTTON, AND POLITICS 

President Johnson, presumably with a 
straight face, sald the passage by the House 
of the administration's farm bill “repre- 
sented good judgment and economic prog- 
ress" which will benefit farmers, workers, and 
taxpayers. It hardly does that. It does, 
however, represent the weak-kneed propen- 
sity of many Democrats in Congress, includ- 
ing House Democrats from Chicago, to sub- 
mit to White House pressure, a fact that 
bodes ill for the taxpayers when more free 
spending administration measures come up 
for consideration. 

The farm bill was an outright vote-buying 
scheme to win election year favor for the ad- 
ministration in the wheat-growing areas of 
the Midwest and the cotton-producing sec- 
tions of the South. Accurate estimates of 
the cost are hard to come by, but $3 billion 
a year would be a conservative estimate of 
the assortment of subsidies the legislation 
offers wheat and cotton farmers, exporters, 
and textile mills. The administration relied 
on widespread ignorance and apathy toward 
farm legislation among urban voters, who 
will now have to pay the bill, to put it over. 

The kind of “good judgment“ that was dis- 
played was illustrated in the vote trading 
that went on between the farm bill and the 
bill to establish a permanent food stamp 
program. The administration induced urban 
Congressmen who favored the food stamp 
plan to support the farm measure in return 
for rural support for food stamps. Having 
approved legislation to provide cheap food 
for poor people, the House then proceeded 
to approve a farm bill. which the milling and 
baking industries and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation maintain will increase 
prices of wheat foods. 

Even so, the farm bill passed by a nar- 
row vote of 211 to 203. A switch of only 
five votes could have defeated it: President 
Johnson is credited by Washington political 
observers with having shored up the cour- 
age of 15 to 20 wavering Democrats in per- 
sonal phone calls from the White House. 
Only 10 Republicans, representing mainly 
cotton textile centers, defected to vote for 
the bill. 

Although they have lost in Congress, op- 
ponents who believe the legislation will ham- 
string the farm economy and heavily burden 
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Consumers and taxpayers would appear to 
have grounds for challenging it in the courts. 
During the debate Representative THOMAS 
B. Curtis, Missouri Republican, questioned 
the constitutionality of the legislation. 

He pointed out that the wheat section of 
the bill authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to collect as much as a half billion dol- 
lars annually from flour millers and wheat 
exporters, under price support provisions. 
This authorization, said Representative 
Curtis, was added in the Senate and makes 
the bill a revenue measure of substantial 
Proportions. Article I, section 7, of the Con- 
Stitution states that all bilis for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House. 

Representative Curtis contends, moreover, 
that these provisions authorize what in effect 
are processing and exporting taxes, which 
äre also unconstitutional. Beyond that, said 
Mr. Curtis, the legislation gives the Secretary 
ot Agriculture the direct power of taxation, 
“which this Co: has refused to give 
even the President of the United States. 

These questions deserve to be cleared up. 

yers and consumers who have to foot 
the bill for subsidies designed to enhance 
the administration’s chances at the polls 
next November at least are entitled to know 
if it's legal. 


Wheat Argument Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Drew 
Pearson provides another chapter in the 
Continuing wrangle over whether the 
United States should continue to fill 

hehev's wheat-shortage hole. 
The Johnson administration wants to 
ack away from the requirement that 50 
t of any shipments be in U.S. ves- 

sels. American unions object. 

Here is Mr. Pearson's inside report on 
the latest argument, as printed in the 
April 12 Washington Post: 

WHEAT ARGUMENT: CABINET Mrarsers, 
Uniow Leapers Discuss SALES TO SOVIET 
Union 

(By Drew Pearson) 

Three Cabinet members attended a closed- 

meeting with leaders of the Longshore- 

men's and the Seamen's Unions recently to 
to solve the question of shipping wheat 

Russia in forelgn-flag vessels. 

‘ The issue involved a sharp conflict be- 
‘Ween American farmers and American labor 
As there is a probability that the Russians 

buy more wheat next year if shipment at 
& low freight tariff is accomplished this year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
told labor leaders that Russia was probably 
in the market for about $200 million worth 
Of wheat next year, U the present contracts 
are fulfilled. This would mean a big lift 

American farmers. However, if the 

Unions force 50 percent of American wheat 

be shipped in American vessels at a higher 
Cost, further grain sales to Moscow are prob- 
ably off, 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk strongly 
supported Freeman. 

Present at the closed-door session, in addi- 
tion to Freeman and Rusk, were Luther 
Hodges, Secretary of Commerce, and Assis- 

Secretary of Labor James Reynolds. 
Representing labor were AFL-CIO President 
Nace e Meany; Joe Curran, president of the 

ational Maritime Union; Teddy Gleason, 
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boss of the International Longshoremen; 
and Paul Hall, boss of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union. 

“You are putting us on a tough spot,” 
Freeman said. “If we continue to enforce 
the 50 percent restriction, we will sell no 
more grain to Soviet Russian on anybody's 
ships. We have played out our hand.” 

“To put it another way, we will be foroed 
out of the East European grain markets,” 
added Rusk. 

“Do you mean to say that you will sell 
in those markets, without the 50-percent 

tee to protect the jobs of American 
seamen?” asked Meany. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Freeman. There 
won't be any protection for anyone if we 
are squeezed out of the market. We have 
to make up our minds pretty soon. I am 
looking at this in the national interest. I 
understand the problems of the maritime 
industry, but I also must think about our 
grain surplus.” 

„That's where you and I differ, Mr. Sec- 
retary,” snapped Meany. 

Joe Curran backed him up. “The real 
villains in this controversy,” he said, are 
the grain profiteers, the big private ex- 
porters who are not thinking of the na- 
tional interest. They want to use cheap 
maritime labor on foreign flagships to trans- 
port the grain.” 

Curran pointed out that some Liberian 
and Panamanian vessels were owned by 
American interests, but were registered 
under a “flag of convenience," giving them 
arbitrary powers to fix wages below the 
American scale. He charged that the State 
Department had always countenanced this 
practice. 

“Well, I'll have to deny that,” bristled 
Rusk. “The State Department does not 
approve profiteering of any kind.” 

He added that his Department was trying 
to move grain to Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lites to fulfill a contract and was being se- 
riously hampered by the 50-percent restric- 
tion. 

“Unless we remove the restriction, we sell 
no more grain to Soviet countries. It’s as 
simple as that,” said Rusk. 

“If you do away with the restriction, you 
are throwing the grain shipments up for 
grabs to the most unscrupulous operators,” 
argued Gleason, head of the International 
Longshoremen, “What's to stop Russia from 
trying to use its own ships to carry our 
grain? My union doesn’t make foreign 
policy, but if that happens let me tell you 
that our men will never touch a hammer- 
and-sickle ship.” 

Hall, the Seafarers boss, Curran, and Glea- 
son brought out that they agreed to load 
and operate grain shipments to Russia only 
because Assistant Secretary of Labor Rey- 
nolds had assured them the 50 percent re- 
striction would be maintained. Reynolds 
nodded his head in agreement, 

One point developed was that for every 
bushel shipped, a subsidy of 744 cents goes 
to the grain dealers from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

There was also some acrimony over the 
claim of the big grain dealers that they could 
not get vessels over 32,000 tons into Russian 
harbors. Yet when Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Martin went to Russia, they told him 
they could take any size ship. 

Union leaders had proposed that the SS 
Manhattan, which has a displacement of 
100,000 tons and doesn’t require any larger 
crew than smaller ships, was available to 
carry wheat. But Continental Grain, Inc., 
gave the argument, later shown to be errone- 
ous, that the Russians would not take the 
Manhattan, 

Myer Feldman, economic aide to President 
Johnson, recommended that in view of the 
divergent positions, a grievance committee 
be established as soon as possible. This was 
done. 
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Just before the meeting broke up, Gleason 
remarked to Freeman: “We'll see you on the 
picket line, Mr. Secretary.” 

“I've been there before,” replied Freeman. 

“And he has too,” said Meany. 


King-Anderson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in an 
advertisement that appeared in the 
March 5 issue of the Courier, the Wayne 
County Medical Society criticized the 
proposal which I have sponsored to- 
gether with many other Congressmen for 
hospital insurance for the aged under 
social security. The medical society calls 
the proposal bad medicine. This pro- 
posal, known as the King-Anderson bill, 
is, of course, not bad medicine. Nor is 
it good medicine. It is not any kind of 
medicine. The bill would simply pro- 
vide an improved way for people to pay 
certain health costs in old age. People 
would contribute while they are working 
and are best off toward hospital insur- 
ance in old age when their incomes are 
reduced. 

What reasons are given by the medical 
society for opposing the King-Anderson 
bill? The first reason is that the bill 
would only cover older people hospitali- 
zation costs and related health costs and 
would not pay doctor bills. That is true 
but it is also true that the King-Ander- 
son bill offers older people better cover- 
age than is carried by the majority of 
the aged who have health insurance. I 
have my suspicion that doctors would 
not be more favorable to the proposal if 
it provided broader coverage. In any 
event, with their hospital insurance paid 
for through social security, the money 
older people now spend on generally in- 
adequate coverage could be used to buy 
private insurance against doctors fees 
and other kinds of health insurance. 
Thus, they could have far broader pro- 
tection than any but a very few older 
people now can afford. 

The medical society's second criticism 
of the King-Anderson bill is that the few 
well-to-do aged would benefit along with 
the other aged. But why should they 
not? People qualify for social security 
because they have contributed toward the 
program, not beacuse they have proved 
they meet a means test. That is the big 
difference that makes social security ac- 
ceptable and public welfare programs de- 
meaning to most Americans. 

Also, the very wealthy aged would get 
relatively little out of the King-Anderson 
bill that they are not already getting 
through medical deductions on their in- 
come tax. Such deductions can produce 
tax savings amounting to more than 
three-fourths of their medical expendi- 
tures. 


The medical society says that the 
King-Anderson bill would lead to the 
complete socialization of the medical pro- 
fession. But the King-Anderson bill has 
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nothing to do with socialized medicine. 
And enactment of the bill would in no 
way change the fact that there is no sup- 
port for the socialization of medicine in 
the United States. Most Congressmen 
are not doctors but they also are not as 
foolish as the medical society seems to 
think when it says it is inevitable Con- 
gress will adopt socialized medicine later 
if it improves social security now. 

It was only a few years ago that or- 
ganized medicine fought a losing battle 
against adding disability benefits to so- 
cial security because it considered dis- 
ability benefits in the European tradition 
and public relief to be the American way. 
Congress overrode the AMA objections 
then and very few people believe the 
AMA was right. I am sure that after 
social security hospital insurance is 
adopted just as few will believe the AMA 
was right in opposing this bill. 

Even the medical society assumes the 
adoption of the proposal will gain its 
supporters votes. Even the doctors then 
seem to be agreeing that the people will 
like it. What better endorsement can 
the proposal have? 


The Civil Servant: Who Is He? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from a series of articles by Mor- 
ton A. Reichek, which appeared in the 
Staten Island Advance, March 25, 26, 
and 27, 1964: 

Tae CIVIL SERVANT: WHO Is He?—Overorca- 
NIZATION CALLED WEAKEST LINK IN Gov- 
ERNMENT—PART 3 

(By Morton A. Reichek) 

WASHINGTON —R.M. is a management ana- 
lyst in the Federal aviation agency who has 
held executive positions in private industry. 
He has some penetrating observations about 
civil service. 

“The weakest link in Government Is over- 
organization in the middle ranks,” he says. 
“There is a fetish about assistants, Every 
division chief has an assistant division chief, 
His boss, a bureau director, will have an as- 
sistant director and even a special assistant, 
His subordinate, a branch chief, will have 
an assistant branch chief. 

“The assistants have authority but no re- 
sponsibility. Each represents an extra chan- 
nel through which all paper must flow. The 
assistant is the one man in ten to whom 
President Johnson alluded who is not pro- 
ductive.” 


Overorganization in middle management 
does not exist to the same extent in private 
industry, R. M. claims. In business, you're al~ 
ways running against previous figures on la- 
bor costs, production, net sales, or profits. 
If you're not improving, you're under pres- 
sure to do sò. One way ls to cull the stuffing 
out of middle management. By and 
the same kind of pressure isn't here in Gov- 
ernment,” 

But RM. argues that the devotion to duty 
and the individual productivity of the aver- 
age Government worker is generally on a 
par with that in industry. 
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A lawyer in a large regulatory agency, H.W. 
also defends the individual civil service 
worker, but criticizes the system: 

“The Government fosters mediocrity. A 
good man can get lost. The tendency is to 
promote solely on the basis of seniority. In 
private business, a good man is identified 
early and can be moved up faster. 

“In Government, it's hard to get rid of 
an inefficient person. You can eliminate his 
job. But if he has seniority rights, he can 
‘bump’ someone else in a similar job who 
may be much better but has less seniority.” 

A longtime Government economist who 
quit to join a large Washington consulting 
firm, L. T. agrees that the Government "lacks 
a ready mechanism for weeding out the in- 
efficient." 

Often, he recalls, “it was the hack who 
was more adept at bureaucratic infighting 
and procedure than on doing his job who 
was able to hang on.” 

R.H. is an engineer for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration who for- 
merly worked for several aircraft manufac- 
turers. He deplores tendencies to generalize 
that industry people are superior to Govern- 
ment workers, or vice versa. “On both sides,” 
he says, “my experience is that you have 


some people who goof-off and some who - 


break their backs. 

“In NASA, I've seen groups organized for 
special assignments who have to sit around 
doing nothing when the job ends, But in 
private Industry, working as a test engineer, 
we used to sit on our hands for hours wait- 
ing for mechanics to install an engine before 
we could touch it. This was because there 
were strict jurisdictional rules over who 
could do what. Doing similar work in Gov- 
ernment, I've never been faced with this 
kind of waste.“ Z 

Says E.G., a budget officer for the Navy 
Department with experience in private in- 
dustry: “In any large organization, Govern- 
ment or business, you can't control what 
everyone is doing. You have to delegate 
authority. In the process, someone is going 
to take advantage. You can't completely 
keep track of everyone.” 

M.G. was an engineer for the Navy and 
NASA before joining a private firm. “You'll 
find the same ratio of competent to incom- 
petent in both Government and industry. 
The 10 percent Mr. President talks about 
reflects the norm in the population. One 
guy in ten is always being carried by the 
others.“ 

AB. is a scientist in the Army who moni- 
tors defense research contracts. From what 
Tve seen,“ he says, there are as many or more 
‘drones’ in industry who live on cost-plus 
Government contracts than there are on the 
civil service payroll.” 

An attorney for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, B.A., who was formerly on the 
staff of a major trade association; “Gener- 
ally there ls no more boondoggling and make- 
work in Government than in industry. It’s 
probably harder to fire the less productive 
person in Government. But even in indus- 
try, there's a tendency to paternalism which 
protects the deadwood, assuming the man 
has built up long tenure in his job.“ 

O.E., an economist in the Defense Depart- 
ment, says, Sure there's make-work in the 
military, For purposes of national security, 
you have to keep men in uniform ready to 
fight or to provide a cadre in case of an 
emergency. So you make work to maintain 
him in uniform. 

“Then you put on civilians as part of the 
supporting establishment. But you can't 
apply normal standards to this kind of oper- 
ation.” 

S. R., a top-level administrator in the State 

ent: “It’s dificult to get rid of the 
inefficient. We have bullt-in checks to pre- 
vent arbitrary or political discharges. This 
inhibits getting rid of people not fitted for 
their jobs. Which Is more important, the 
individual or the job? In our system, it’s 
the individual.” 
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THE CVI. Servant: WHo Is He?—Lack oF 
Prorir Datve Makes EFFICIENCY COMPARI- 
sons Dirricutt—Parr 4 

(By Morton A. Reichek) 

WasHINGTON.—The charge is frequently 
made that the capabilities of individual 
Government workers and of Federal agen- 
cies as a whole are inherently inferior to 
private business because the profit-and-loss 
incentive for greater efficiency Is missing in 
Government. 

Thomas D. Morris, an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense who was for many years a private 
Management consultant, sees some merit in 
this argument. 

Says Morris: “Compared to top Govern- 
ment career managers, industry executives 
are more prone to be self-starters and to 
take greater risks. This is the custom in 
private enterprise, Man-to-man competition 
determines those who succeed to top re- 
sponsibilities, 

“Furthermore, the profit and loss enyiron- 
ment—in which compensation is based di- 
rectly on what the individual contributes to 
company profits—is a powerful day-to-day 
stimulus.” 

Morris sees offsetting factors, however, 
which favor the civil servant. “As a generali- 
zation,” he says, “top-level career civil serv- 
ants have more education and greater 
breadth of interests than their counterparts 
in private industry. The industry men are 
apt to focus their interests within a particu- 
lar industry or profession.” 

Morris also claims that the Government 
official “generally tends to be more flexible 
and responsive to changes in leadership. He 
has learned to adjust to new programs and 
policies brought about by changing admin- 
istrations.” 

The question of who is more efficient or 
productive—the Government man or thé 
person in industry—can never be answe 
with any precision. The working conditions 
of the two sides differ so much that d 
comparisons are not very meaningful. 

John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, recently made an of- 
the-cuff observation that the Social Secu- 
rity Administration can administer an in- 
surance account at a substantially lower cost 
than a private insurance company, 

But officials in the agency's Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance are embar- 
rassed by the claim. They say it's unfair to 
compare their costs with a private firm's. 
Under the social security system, for exam- 
ple, employers are compelled to keep 
for the Government which a commercial life 
insurance company would have to maintain 
on its own. 

The Bureau of the Budget, which is push- 
ing programs to measure productivity 
Government agencies and individual Govern- 
ment worker output, cites two cases where 
private management consulting firms recent- 
ly made comparative studies. 

The consultants examined the Bureau of 
the Mint's manufacturing activities and the 
now-defunct Government-operated steam- 
ship line which operated from the C: 
Zone to New York. The consultants con- 
cluded that the two government prog 
were more efficient than comparable private 
operations. 

On the other hand, a recent audit of 
Navy shipyards and private yards by an a0- 
counting firm hired by the Pentagon sho 
that the private companies were considerably 
less costly. 

In neither case can it be said that the con- 
clusions reflect on the capabilities of In- 
dividual workers involved. 

The Budget Bureau’s productivity meas 
urement program is designed to give GOY- 
ernment managers a tool, comparable to 
industry's profit-and-loss statement, to gage 
efficiency and to project budgets, In brief. 
the program determines the ratio of Inputs 
of labor, money, and other resources to 
agency’s output. 
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Pilot studies have been conducted in five 
Government agencies. In the Treasury De- 
Partment’s Disbursement Division, which 
Writes the Government's checks, and in the 
Veterans’ Administration’s Insurance Service, 
it was decided that measurements of produc- 
tivity are feasible. Both agencies are essen- 

engaged in mass clerical operations. 

But since most Government agencies do 
dot produce a tangible item that has an 
ĉasily measurable cost, it’s unlikely that pro- 
ductivity measurement can be extended very 
Widely in Government. 

So far, the Budget Bureau's studies have 
Shown that the rate of increase in Govern- 
Ment productivity—in areas where this can 

measured—is pretty much in line with 
the average 2- to 3-percent annual produc- 
tivity rise attained in private industry. 

The Bureau is also encouraging measure- 
Ments of work output by individual em- 
ployees engaged in routine, production-line 

of activity. The purpose is to develop 
of performance—say, of a postal 

Clerk—then to compare an individual's actual 

Performance to the norm. No attempt has 

made to relate the results to workers 

In private industry because of the difficulties 
across-the-board comparisons. 

Tur Crvi Servant: Wo Is He?—Avronsa- 
TION Curs Costs, HALTS INCREASE In WORK 
Force—Parr 5 

(By Morton A. Reichek) 

Wasnincron—A Veterans’ Administration 
Insurance Service employee processes 2,000 
Policies a year, 4 times as many as 12 
Years ago, slashing handling costs per pol- 
icy from $9.03 to $3.88. 

At the Treasury Department's Disburse- 
Ment Division, similar accomplishments have 

n made. The agency now issues roughly 
000 checks and bonds annually per em- 
ployee. Back in 1935, the average annual 

employee output was only 30,000. 
Comparable hikes in output for mass cleri- 

Cal operations have been recorded by several 

Government agencies. 

These increases in Federal produc- 

tivity have resulted from Washington's pi- 
g use of automation in data proc- 

Sang and other managerial improvements. 
The productivity advances have permit- 

ted the Federal Government to hold its 

Overall rate of employment fairly stable dur- 

ing the past decade. This has been achieved 

‘the face of an expanding population, a 

g economy, and of what one official 
deseribes as “an increasing desire by people 
tor more Government services.” 

There are now about 2.5 million civilian 
employees on Uncle Sam's payroll—about 
the level of employment in 1963. 

Of this number, about 86 percent have Job 
Protection rights of the competitive civil 
Service system. Most of the others work for 
Such agencies as the FBI, CIA, AEC, TVA, 

the Foreign Service which have similar 
t systems, career benefits, and job pro- 
tection rights. Only some 2,000 do not have 
these benefits and rights—Presidential ap- 

Pointees, top-level policymakers, and ones 

With special Jobs “involving close personal 

Telations" with these officials, 

g the past decade, there have been 
sharp ups and downs in Government 
Job totals. Employment rose in 1961 and 
early 1962 because of the space program’s 
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expansion and military bundups in the Ber- 
lin and Cuban crises. But Government jobs 
now number 3,500 less than a year ago. 

Despite President Johnson's highly touted 
talk of economy in Government, total civil 
service employment will not be reduced. 
The outlook is for a stable level of Govern- 
ment jobs over the next 18 months, assum- 
ing no crises in the domestic economy or in 
international affairs. A rise of about 1 per- 
cent, or 25,000, may even occur. 

This is the overall picture. But the De- 
fense Department plans to lay off about 
70,000 civilian workers in the next 344 years 
as nonessential bases across the country are 
shut down or scaled back. 

Civil service, however, remains in the la- 
bor market. This year, for example, at least 
250,000 persons will be hired just to take 
care of regular employee turnover. 

While Federal employment may inch up 
in the near future, the goal is to trim the 
number of Government workers in relation 
to the total population. Ten years ago there 
were 146 Federal employees to every 10,000 
people. In 1962 this ratio fell to 133 per 
10,000 people. 

Says B. B. Bray, Jr., staff director of a 
House subcommittee which has been inves- 
tigating manpower utilization in the civil 
service: 

“The cardinal problem in Government has 
been the lack of a hard-nosed, objective 
method of determining how many people you 
need to do a specific Government job. Too 
often In the past, this has been determined 
on the basis of historic precedent.” 

President Johnson's new policy is designed 
to correct this defect. By clamping tougher 
controls on Federal employment, the Presi- 
dent wants to inject a greater sense of ur- 
gency in the drive to improve Government 
efficiency. 

The goal is to revise such an appraisal of 
the Government worker as was recently made 
by Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges. A 
onetime vice president of Marshall Field & 
Co., Hodges has been in Washington for 3 
years. 

“I have in all candor and kindness,” he 
said, “found two things that bother me in 
Government service. A small minority of us 
Government workers, us bureaucrats, if you 
please, are inclined to continue doing things 
that are unn or outmoded or that 
plainly duplicate what others are doing. The 
second thing is the inclination of some of 
us to do a poor, inefficient job, and hide be- 
hind the liberal policies of the civil service 
to protect us.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
7 — ate: (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 ` 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). P 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represerfta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public byxche 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Monday, April 13, 1964 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate debated civil rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 7568-7572 


Bills Introduced: Two bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2730-2731; S.J. Res. 167; and 
S. Res. 308. Page 7570 


Bill Referred: H.R. 10723, making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for fiscal year 1965, was referred 
to Committee on Appropriations. Page 7495 


Civil Rights: Senate debated H.R. 7152, proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1963. Pages 7495, 7503-7568 
Meeting Time: By unanimous consent, it was agreed 
that when Senate recesses on Tuesday, April 14, it shall 
be until 10 a.m. Wednesday, April 15. Poge 7572 
Quorum Calls: Four quorum calls were taken today. 

Pages 7495, 7525, 7536, 7549 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and re- 


cessed at 12:13 a.m. until 10 a.m. Tuesday, April 14, 
when it will continue on H. R. 7152, civil rights. 


Pages 7503, 7572 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Committee began hear- 
ings on fiscal 1965 budget estimates for independent 
offices, receiving testimony in behalf of funds for their 
respective agencies from Edward D. Welsh, Secretary 
and Acting Chairman, National Aeronautics and Space 
Council; and Dr. Donald Hoinig, Director, Office of 


Science and Technology, who was accompanied by his 
assistants. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


FOOD MARKETING PRACTICES 


Committee on Commerce: Committee continued its 
hearings on S.J. Res. 71, to establish a National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing to study the marketing of food 
from the farmer to the consumer, having as its witness 


Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Spe- 


cial Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs. 
Hearings continue on Thursday, April 16, when Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman will be heard. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee continued its hearings 
on S. 1658, authorizing construction of the Central Ari- 
zona project, Arizona and New Mexico, and on pro- 
posed comprehensive water plan for the Pacific South- 
west, having as its witnesses Representative Baldwin; 
and Hugo Fisher, administrator of the Resources 
Agency of California, who represented Governor 
Brown. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


KENNEWICK DIVISION EXTENSION 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee held hearings on 
S. 2630, authorizing construction of the Kennewick 
division extension, Yakima project, Washington, re- 
ceiving testimony from Carl Lee, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, who was accompanied 
by his associates. 
Hearings were adjourned subject to call. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: Three public bills, H.R. 10817-10819, 
and two private bills, H.R. 10820 and 10821, were 
introduced. poge 7493 
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The House met briefly but did not transact any legis- 
lative business. 


Program for Tuesday: Adjourned at 12:29 p.m. until 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon, when the 


Fishing for Fun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
one of the finest men that I have been 
privileged to know in my public life is 
former President Herbert Hoover, who 
recently celebrated his 94th birthday. 
When he was President of the United 
States, I was chairman of the Virginia 
Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries. In that capacity, to promote in- 
terest in Virginia in all phases of wildlife 
conservation, I helped to organize a large 
Number of Izaak Walton League chap- 
ters. In recognition of the splendid con- 
tribution to the cause of better fishing 
being rendered by the then Secretary of 
Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover, the 
Virginia chapters of the Izaak Walton 
League had me present to President 
Hoover on their behaif a very fine bam- 
boo fiy-casting rod. A few years ago, I 
asked President Hoover if he still had 
that rod and he said that he did; that he 
had often used it, and that he treasured 
it very highly. 

One of the finest speeches that any 
Government official has ever made con- 
cerning the Federal fisheries policies was 
Made by President Hoover at an annual 
Meeting of the Izaak Walton League in 
Chicago on April 12, 1924. That speech 
is too long to be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD but 
Since this is the 40th anniversary of 
when it was made, and a season of the 
year when the minds of all trout fisher- 
men are thinking of dogwood blossoms— 
Virginia's State flower—oak leaves the 
Size of squirrel's ears, and trout in limpid 
Pools, eager to rise to a properly pre- 
Sented fan-wing Royal Coachman, I 
deem it to be both pertinent and proper 
to ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
excerpts of Mr. Hoover’s Chicago speech 
of 40 years ago. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
Onn, as follows: 

Ons dominant thing lays upon my memory 
from a long ago rending of Izaak Walton. 
That is Its placid flow of a calm and peace- 
ae spirit; of good will toward men and 

es. 


A fisherman must be of contemplative 
Mind for it is often a long time between 
bites, These interregnums emanate pa- 
tience, reserve, and calm reflection—for no 
One can catch fish in excitement, in anger 
Or in malice. He is by nature possessed of 
faith, hope, and even optimism or he would 
Not fish; for we are always going to have 
better luck in a few minutes or tomorrow. 
All of which creates a spirit of affection for 
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fellow fishermen and high esteem for fish. 
These are the essential qualities of good 
fishermen. This should also be the attitude 
of good governments toward fish. 

In the city of Washington, where I have 
temporary abode, this spirit does not always 
exist in matters of fish—and also other ques- 
tions that you know of. You may have no- 
ticed lately a lack of harmony and friendly 
feeling amongst some of our residents, Ac- 
cording to the public press, they even ex- 
change mean and unpleasant remarks of one 
another on various subjects; for there are 
too few fishermen in public life. And there 
are vital national problems in fish. 

There are large governmental problems af- 
fecting our game fishing. Obviously, these 
are matters in which State control is dom- 
inant. The contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is through assistance by scientific 
investigation, through rescue work and 
through the Government hatcheries. The 
depletion of our game fish is going on with 
heartbreaking acceleration In these past few 
years, The extension of the Federal and 
State activities in propagation is most 
urgent. 

The automobile with its easy transit to all 
fishing centers and the growing spread of 
fishing as a stimulus to outdoor life makes 
it necessary that we should study the whole 
field of Government activities and inaugu- 
rate new policies. If we do not we shall see 
our greatest national instructor of the calm 
and contemplative mind fail right in the 
middle of a most hectic civilization. It can 
not become too long between bites or pa- 
tience will not endure. 


In these times of decreasing fish we are 
catching many fish which are still infants in 
arms, despite any State regulation to the 
contrary. Thus we are destroying our breed- 
ing animals, Hatcheries cannot propagate 
all the fish or even a small on. I 
wish to make a proposition to your league. 
Among your members are many fishing clubs 
who hold considerable preserves. Within 
these preserves it is possible that young fish 
could be until they have reached 
maturity and could be made a source of 
spawn in the surrounding streams. It is 
possible that cooperation could be set up 
with the Department by which the private 
fishing clubs could contribute something 
financially and by administration the De- 
partment could contribute much in the sup- 
ply of young fish and scientific investigation, 
under which the clubs could take care of the 
matter from then on, maintaining the stock 
not only of their own streams but systemati- 
cally spreading it into the neighboring 
streams, for every true fisherman must have 
an affection for his neighbors and especially 
for the barefoot boy where we all started 
our fishing careers. I would be glad if your 
league could set up a committee to study this 
subject. 

I need not extol to you the joys of outdoor 
life, its values in relaxation, its contribution 
to real and successful work. All these 
things have been covered by your stimulat- 
ing convention. The spiritual uplift of the 
goodwill, cheerfulness, and optimism that 
accompanies every fishing expedition is the 
peculiar spirit that our people need in these 
troublous times of suspicion and doubt. 
They ought all be sent fishing periodically, 
and if they are to be sent fishing we must 
build up the opportunities for them to fish. 
Life is not comprised entirely of making a 


living or arguing about the future or defam- 
ing the past. 

Nor is this association formed solely for 
the extension of your own pleasure and 
gratification. You, as the men interested in 
fishing, have also a responsibility in the pro- 
tection of our great food supply. It is 
through such organized support as yours 
that the policies which I have recounted to 
you of the Department of Commerce can be 
carried through to success. : 


Ralph Yarborough Day in El Paso County 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, each of 
us knows full well the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities and burdens which a sen- 
ior U.S. Senator must carry. This is 
particularly true, of course, of Senators 
who represent States of large popula- 
tions, 

With these almost overwhelming re- 
sponsibilities personal attention to local 
problems requires an almost superhuman 
effort and a fierce devotion to each in- 
dividual citizen and his personal life. 

This effort and devotion manifested 
by the senior Senator from Texas, our 
good friend and distinguished colleague, 
RALPH YaRsoroucn, has been paid well- 
deserved tribute by the citizens of El 
Paso, Tex., and it seems entirely appro- 
priate to mark this honor. 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution approved 
by the County Commissioners Court of El 
Paso County designating April 10, 1964, 
as “Ralph Yarborough Day” in El Paso 
County, follows: 

Tur STATE or TEXAS, 
County of El Paso: 

Know all men by these presents, That— 

Whereas the Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
senior Senator from the State of Texas 
to the Congress’ of the United States, 
is a former resident of El Paso County; and 
is, therefore, well known to many of the 
residents of this county, and is familiar with 
many of the problems confronting the local 
government of this county; and 

Whereas Senator YARBOROUGH has never 
failed to take an especial interest in matters 
affecting this county, and has on many 
occasions assisted El Paso County by fur- 
thering and sponsoring Federal Government 
projects for El Paso County, and has par- 
ticipated in many ground breakings and 
dedications, honoring this country with his 
presence, including the dedication of the 
El Paso City-County Building, the New Sun 
Bowl Stadium, and the John F. Kennedy 
Manor, among others; and 

Whereas Senator YarsozoucH has now in- 
troduced and is attempting to have the 
Guadalupe Mountain Ranch designated a 
national park, and is further assisting this 
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county with vital legislation relating to the 
Chamizal settlement; and 

Whereas Senator Yarporoucn will be in 
El Paso County on the 10th day of April 
1964, and the El Paso County Commissioners’ 
court is desirous of acknowledging his many 
contributions to this county, the State of 
Texas, and the United States of America: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the El Paso County Commis- 
sioners’ court, That the 10th day of April 
1964 be, and it is hereby officially designated 
“Ralph Yarborough Day” in El Paso County, 
Tex. 


Adopted In open court at El Paso, Tex., 
this 6th day of April AP. 1964. 
GLENN E. WOODARD, 
8 County Judge. 


Will We Have a Choice for All 
Americans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
n Post for April 11. 1964, there 
is published an article written by Ber- 
nard Nossiter, in which he discusses the 
difficulties which the American negoti- 
ators are having in trying to preserve the 
billion dollar-plus sales which our farm- 
ers enjoy in the Common Market coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Nossiter indicates in his column 
that the Common Market countries do 
not want to discuss and negotiate agree- 
ments on trade tariffs for farm products 
until 1966 at the earliest. Mr. Nossiter 
states that as a result the negotiators 
may have to strive for agreement to lower 
trade barriers on industrial goods alone, 
or permit the bargaining to break down 
in a stalemate. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the American farmer will not be sold 
down the river by our negotiators. Let 
America stand firm for once and if the 
agreements cannot be reached for all seg- 
ments of our economy then let us have 
a postponement of negotiations until our 
overall economy can be discussed. For 
once, let us have at the bargaining table 
an understanding that our negotiators 
will stand for all Americans and will not 
make a choice of representing only the 
chosen few to the disadvantage of 
American agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article by Mr. Nossiter, and I com- 
mend it to all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPEAN Farm Power Mar Dasu U.S, Amis 
(By Bernard Nosaiter) 

Pants, April 10.—Europe's politically potent 
farmers are likely to drive their American 
cousins from a large share of their billion- 
dollar-plus sales in the Common Market. 

As a result, American negotiators in the 
Kennedy round of tariff bargaining may be 
faced with a very tough choice: to strive 
for an agreement to lower trade barriers on 
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industrial goods alone or to let the bargain- 
ing break down in a stalemate, 

These conclusions can be drawn from an 
interview given today by Edgar Pisani, the 
French Minister of Agriculture. 

Pisani said that it was politically un- 
realistic to look for agreement on farm trade 
in the Kennedy round until 1966 at the ear- 
llest. Even then, he Indicated, a deal is un- 
certain. 

Whether there will be any farm agreement, 
he said cryptically, “is a matter of political 
will.” 

UNITED STATES MAY SUFFER 


If the United States can't make a deal 
with the Common Market on farm imports, 
American produce exports are sure to suffer. 
This is because of two reasons; the Market 
is building strong, protective tariff walls 
around its farm output; and it ls aiming at 
propping agricultural prices at levels that 

almost certain to encourage increased 
5 
All this is of interest to more than just 
e farmers, whose political strength 
must be reckoned with anyway. U.S. on- 
cials have repeatedly said they will make no 
bargain to lower tariffs on manufactured 
goods unless they can also do something for 
agriculture, 

Pisani talked quite candidly of the politi- 
cal obstacles blocking any early agreement on 
farm trade, He noted the United States and 
Britain will hold elections next fall and Ger- 
many and France in 1965. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he indicated, no government 
will want to expose its farmers to new condi- 
tions so no farm deal is conceivable before 
1966. 

FARMER IS POWERFUL 


American politicians are keenly alive to 
the strength of farm votes. But in Europe, 
Pisani observed, farmers are often even more 
important politically. In several continen- 
tal countries, he said, the farmers hold the 
balance of political power. This is because 
urban voters are fairly evenly divided be- 
tween Centrist and Socialist Parties or they 
vote along generally predictable lines. So 
governments here are under special stress 
to be kind to their farmers at the expense 
of foreigners, 

For example experts outside the Govern- 
ment observe President de Gaulle has no 
hesitation about going to a distant country 
like Mexico and expecting triumphant greet- 
ing. But last month he postponed a trip he 
had planned to Picardy. The French press 
says he was fearful he would receive an 
ugly welcome from farmers to whom he had 
denied a raise in milk prices and given only 
a small increase in beef prices. 

De Gaulle generally regards farm prob- 
lems according to his aids as the concern 
of “grocers” or quartermasters.“ 

OUTLOOK CHANGES 


But he’s running for reelection next year. 
So when farm organizations here pressed 
the general for an interview, he didn’t turn 
them down cold. Next week, he is due to 
make a television address to France that will 
deal, among other things, with farm prob- 
lems, Pisani, in or left me to consult De 
Gaulle on his 

All this helps . why American farm- 
ers and Kennedy round negotiators should 
expect a tough time in making a farm deal. 

The United States has been urging the 
Common Market to guarantee American 
framers a share of Europe's rising food con- 
sumption. Pisani repeated the market posi- 
tion that no such guarantee is negotiable, 

For its part, the Common Market has 
proposed bargaining over the amount of 
price support given farm products. 

Christian Herter, the President's special 
trade negotiator, has said this approach 18 
unacceptable. 

For all these reasons, observers here are 
doubtful that anything more than a token 
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deal will be worked out for farm products 
in the Kennedy round. If this view is cor- 
rect, the administration will have to decide 
whether to back down from its insistence on 
& meaningful farm deal or to turn away 
from any bargain with the Common Market. 


Jobs Going Begging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, along with 
the continuing high level of unemploy- 
ment there have been untold numbers 
of actual and potential jobs going beg- 
ging for lack of skilled manpower. Addi- 
tional evidence to support this conten- 
tion has come from an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of March 
29. The article, headlined “Manpower 
Shortages Dot Some Industries,” clearly 
shows the need for increased training of 
our labor force both as a cure of the 
unemployment problem and as a means 
of speeding economic growth: 

MANPOWER SHORTAGES Dor Some INDUSTRIES 
(By David Fouquet) 

While millions of people in this country 
are unemployed some occupations and in- 
dustries are experiencing acute labor short- 


ages. 

These jobs are scattered over broad skill 
and economic levels, ranging from tailors to 
teachers and doctors, but many observers 
feel that by upgrading the skill of the labor 
force to fill the vacancles enough new open- 
ings would be created at the lower echclons 
to ease unemployment. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Esther Peter- 
son last year said, “Many fields offer oppor- 
tunities which are lying fallow because 
trained personnel is not available to take 
advantage of them.“ 

Representative Tom Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri, has said there are as many jobs 
available as there are persons without jobs,” 
and that the solution “is to create skills to 
fill the jobs, By filling jobs that now need 
Se be filled we actually would create new 

“ 

Recently a Labor Department ald called 
on industry and labor to begin a program 
to overcome the “definite scarcity of skilled 
maintenance mechanics,” 

Although no statistics are available on the 
actual number of vacancies, a survey of vari- 
ous occupations and industries shows they 
exist, 

A recent Government study showed the 
possibility of a substantial gap between the 
demand for new scientists and engineers and 
the number of trained persons ayallable up 
to 1970. 

The figures showed there would be about 
1 million openings for scientists and engi- 
neers by 1970 but that there would be only 
765,000 newly trained men and women to fill 
this need—a shortage of about a quarter of 
a million. 

It is also estimated that by 1975 there will 
be a need for 3,600 more doctors a year. 

Other health fields also are demanding per- 
sonnel, Over one-fifth of the jobs aco 
in non-Federal U.S. hospitals were unfilled 
despite a 40-percent increase in nurses since 
1955, the American Nurses Association re- 


A special manpower study group recently 
undertook the task of finding how the air- 
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line industry is going to fill at least 100,000 
Vacancies by 1970. Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator Najeeb E. Halaby said the air- 
lines would need about 32 percent more peo- 
ple by then. 

Pilots are in especially short supply. Be- 
Cause of the retirement of pilots trained 
during World War I and Korea. If there is 
continued deemphasis in manned military 
aircraft; the shortage may even grow wider. 
United Airlines was recently looking for 
350 pilots, and said 200 may be needed by the 
end of the year. Eastern has been hiring 
for months and says it will need about 630 
Rew pilots between now and mid-1965. Pan 
Am also hired back 200 furloughed pilots 
recently. 

The decline of foreign chefs coming to 
this country has created a shortage in the 
Supply of chefs and cooks. A rise in wages 
on the Continent and the greater prestige 
chefs have always enjoyed there has cut the 
Number coming to this country from 100 to 
150 a year before World War II to 25 to 30 
now, officials of the American Culinary Asso- 
ciation say, 

The average age of the current crop also 
Polnts to an impending crisis. The average 
age is now 64, up from 55 in 1955. Some 
hotel chains and Government projecta are 
training chefs to meet this lag. 

Another profession which is watching its 
Tanks diminish because of the retirement of 
its members and the luck of training for 
new blood is the centuries-old trade of the 
tallor. 

A national talloring consultant recently 
said that “there is an acute shortage of 
tallors in the United States and Canada,” 
and added that the situation was acute and 
Setting worse rapidly in smaller cities, 

The growth of paperwork and mechaniza- 
tion in this country has also boosted the 
number of professional and technical work- 
ern 112 percent since 1947, of sales workers 
28 percent, and of clerical workers 40 per- 
dent and the need for more is held to be 
Growing constantly. - 


General Eisenhower's Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
14, 1964, an article by Walter Lippmann 
appeared in the Washington Post. 

It is entitled “General Eisenhower's 
Views,” and its contents follow: 

GENERAL EISENHOWER’s Virus 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Goneral Eisenhower has just published in 
the Saturday Evening Post a long statement 
of his present beliefs about the state of the 
Union. They can fairly be described as 
Goldwater minus the howlers about the 
Eraduated income tax, social security, TVA 
find the like. That is to say, General Eisen- 
hower's position is that of the conservative 
Tight not of the radical far right. 

His basic thesis is that there has been for 
20 years under the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
Aud the New Frontier “a steady obvious drift 
ot our Nation toward a centralization of 
Power in the Federal Government.” We 
have “an overbearing Federal bureaucracy 
that seems unchecked in both size and pow- 
er.“ The net result of the “easy money and 

tionary of this Federal bu- 
Teaucracy is that “the dollar you saved and 
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earned 24 years ago is now worth just 45 
cents.” 

This is a strange interpretation of the 
history of the past 25 years, and one thing 
we may be certain of is that General Eisen- 
hower will never be halled as a reliable histo- 
rian, He was the Supreme Commander in 
Europe during the Second World War, he was 
the Supreme Commander of NATO in the 
cold war, and he was twice the President of 
the United States. Yet, incredible as it is, 
he has interpreted what has happened since 
1940 without even mentioning the fact that 
the country has grown by 50.million people, 
that during these 25 years the country has 
fought the Second World War, the Korean 
war and the cold war. 

How is it possible to talk about the rise 
in prices which has cut the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar by rather more than half 
without mentioning the wars and the prepa- 
ration for war? As a matter of fact, half 
of the rise in prices occurred during and 
immediately after the Second World War; 
another 15 percent of ‘the rise occurred 
during the Korean war. From 1953 to 1963 
the rise in prices has been a little over 1 
percent a year. The rise was just about.the 
same under President Eisenhower as it was 
under President Kennedy. 

If General Eisenhower is blind to the eco- 
nomic consequences of the wars in which he 
has played such a distinguished part, he 
exaggerates grossly the part played by the 
civillan sector in the growth of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, . 

There has not been, as General Eisenhower 
says, an unchecked growth of the Federal 
bureaucracy. While State and local govern- 
ment employment has doubled between 1947 
and 1963, nondefense employment in Fed- 
eral Government was the same percentage 
(1.9) of the total civilian labor force in 
1963 as it was in 1948. In fact, Federal 
civilian employment has not grown so fast as 
the population. There are now approximate- 
ly 13 U.S. workers per thousand of popula- 
tion, Of these, five are employed in defense, 
three by the Post Office, one by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and four by all the rest of 
the Federal Government, 

Nor is it true that there has been a “con- 
solidation of power and revenue in the Fed- 
eral Government.” While the share of State 
and local government in the national prod- 
uct has doubled since 1948—from 5 to 10 
percent—Federal revenue as a percentage of 
the national product has increased only 
slightly—from 12 to 14 percent—and has not 
risen for 5 years. And if we take debt as a 
measure of activity from 1947 to 1963, we 
see that State and local debt increased 382 
percent; private debt increased 279 percent; 
Federal debt increased 26 percent. 

Thus, General Eisenhower has not painted 
a true picture of the state of the Union. 
It is not possible to paint a true picture of 
the state of the Union since 1940 by ig- 
noring the three wars, by ignoring the 

of the population by as many people 
as live in Great Britain, by ignoring the 
preponderance of Federal employment (71 
percent) in the indispensable functions of 
defense, the postal service and veterans’ 
care, by ignoring the relatively greater 
growth of State and local activity, and by 
professing to believe that all the troubles 
and 8 of our age are due to the hand- 
ful of civilian welfare measures. 

It is Just this refusal to recognize the facts 
of American life which accounts for the 
condition of the Republican Party today, 
General Eisenhower meant to speak for the 
moderate, prudent, and, in the correct mean- 
ing of the word, the conservative mass of 
our people. But what he says is so greatly 
out of touch with the realities—with what 
has happened, with what is happening, with 
what the people need to have happen in the 
future—that it lacks all credibility. 


A1835 
Winning Essay on the Life of Lincoln 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Le- 
high County Republican Committee in 
the district that I have the honor to 
represent sponsors two essay contests on 
the “Life and Times of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” as part of the Lincoln Day cele- 
brations, one being for senior high school 
students and the other for junior high 
school students of Lehigh County. 

The w. selections are made by a 
board of inguished educators from 
several hundred essays submitted. Iam 
very proud of the fine students who are 
in this contest and the essays they sub- 
mit, This year the contest for the senior 
high school students was won by Paul 
Hopstock, a 10th grade student at Em- 
maus High School, Emmaus, Pa. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include this winning essay, 
which is as follows: 

Tue War YEARS 
(By Paul Hofstock) 

But in your bands, my dissatisfied fel- 
low countrymen, and not in mine is the 
Momentous issue of civil war. The Gov- 
ernment will not assail you. You have no 
conflict, without yourselves being the ag- 
gressors. You have no oath registered in 
heaven to destroy the Government, while I 
have the most solemn one to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend it.” So ended Abraham Lin- 
coln's first inaugural address. But this ad- 
dress was just the beginning of the most im- 
portant period of Lincoln's illustrious career. 
During the years of the Civil War, Lincoln 
had to face some of the most pressing prob- 
lems in the history of the United States. He 
took the great task of leading this country in 
the time of its greatest disunity. 

What did the people see in Lincoln that 
made him the choice for the 16th President 
of the United States? His witty humor cap- 
tured the attention of many people. To 
others it was his simple, sincere way of 
talking that aroused their enthusiasm. Here 
was & man who lived on a social level equal 
to many of the people he was to govern. 
He did not live in a great mansion, He 
worked for a living splitting rallis. The 
people believed this man would lead well. 

But by no means was Lincoln the choice 
of all of the people of the United States. 
The strongest feeling against Lincoln came 
from the South. The southerners consid- 
ered the election of Lincoln a death blow to 
their right to continue holding slaves. The 
North already had control of both Houses in 
Congress, and the election of Lincoln seemed 
to put them in a position where they would 
have to follow the lead of the North. The 
Republicans had declared against the exten- 
sion of slavery, and Lincoln agreed with that 
idea, Because of this stand, the southern 
people thought that their constitutional 
rights were being taken from them. 

Lincoln won the election. One reason was 
that the Democratic Party was divided in its 
views, and it nominated two candidates. 
Because more than two candidates were run- 
ning, more people voted against Lincoln than 
for him. 

During Lincoln's campaign many of the 
Southern States said that they would with- 
draw from the Union if Lincoln were elected 
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President; South Carolina was the first State 
to make good its promise. By March 4, 1861, 
six other States had seceded, 

Fort Sumter in Charleston. Harbor was 
Lincoln's first real test as the President. Lin- 
coln met the problem forcefully by calling 
out the militia, blockading southern ports, 
and expanding the Army beyond the limit set 
by law. He also suspended the privilege of 
babeas corpus and spent money not appro- 
priated by Congress. He justified these ac- 
tions by making a brilliant speech. The fol- 
lowing idea of his speech has never been 
answered by anyone: 

“Are all the Jaws but one to go unexecuted, 
and the Government itself go to pieces lest 
that one be violated?” 

During the early part of the war Lincoln's 
idea of the purpose of the war to unite the 
Union again. Lincoln expressed this aim in 
his letter to Horace Greely, editor of the New 
York Tribune on August 22, 1862, in which 
he said: 

My paramount object in this struggle is 
to save the Union, and is not either to paye 
or destroy slavery.” 

But by the late summer of 1862, he saw it 
was time to change his policy toward slavery. 
Without asking for advice from his Cabinet, 
he decided to issue a proclamation of emanci- 
pation. To be sure the circumstances would 
be favorable, he waited until the North had 
a victory. The proclamation made foreigners 
have different ideas about the war. They 
now considered it a battle between right and 
wrong, not merely a squabble between coun- 


trymen. 

The Battle of Gettysburg gave Lincoln the 
chance to make his now famous Gettysburg 
Address, one of the greatest statements of 
democratic faith. It is the best known of 
the many speeches which Lincoln made. 

By 1864 the Union forces seemed to be 

strength, and the war seemed to be 
near its end. But the war went on, and 
Lincoln seemed to be losing followers for 
the coming election. The trend of the war 
changed, and the people swung back to Lin- 
coln. By election time he received all but 
21 of the 233 electoral votes. 

In his second inaugural address, Lincoin 
foresaw that the end of the war was close 
at hand. Already he was planning for the 
Reconstruction period at that time. In his 
second inaugural address, one of the most 
beautiful of his speeches, he called not for 
vengeance but for charity, and not for malice 
but for unity. This plea showed that he was 
no ordinary man—he was something special. 
He did what was best for his country—some- 
thing which few men have had the foresight 
te do. But this was Abraham Lincoln. 

The 4 years in office had their effects on 
Lincoln. He looked pale and tired, and he 
even admitted to friends that he was very 


weary. 

When Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered on 
April 9, 1865, Lincoln had given Grant gen- 
erous terms to offer to Lee and his men. 
Many believed that Lincoln was doing too 
much for the South. Louisiana's request for 
admission into the Union gave Lincoln a 
chance to answer his critics. He said: 

“Will it be wiser to take it as it is and help 
improve it, or to reject and disperse it?“ 

A few days after this speech John Wilkes 
Booth assasinated Lincoln, and the life of 
one of the greatest citizens came to a close. 

During Lincoln's administration many new 
things came to pass. The Government is- 


military draft in the country occurred, and 
the first battle between ironclad ships also 
took place. The two States of Nevada and 
West Virginia joined the Union during 
Lincoln's time as President. 

What can be said about Lincoln's Presi- 
dency? So many things that it would be im- 
possible to write them down in any book. 
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His kindness, gentleness, and understanding 
could never be put into words, These attri- 
butes are something that have to be seen or 
felt to really know what these kindnesses 
meant to the people around him. For what 
other reason would crowds of people have 
lined the railroad tracks just to see the train 

g Lincoln's body on its way to Spring- 
field, At Springfield he was to be buried, his 
wife later Joining him. 

Lincoln may be considered as one of the 
world’s truly greatest men. Under his leader- 
ship, Lincoln brought together a nation 
which was having its greatest. split in his- 
tory. Lincoln was also one of the true be- 
leyers that democracy is the best form of all 
government. The war instilled this belief 
even more firmly in him. His speeches 
moved many people and many people quote 
them. Although he was President of the 
United States, he never lost touch with the 
common people. 

But probably the greatest things that can 
be said about Lincoln are to quote his nick- 
names, “Honest Abe” and “Father Abraham.” 


L. B. J. Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
good insight into the “hands off” ar- 
rogance attending the Bobby Baker case 
and the general press agent deceit here 
in Washington is indicated in an article 
on page 23 of the April 16, 1964, issue of 
Time magazine. Blazing along at 85 
miles per hour, President Johnson non- 
chantly ran a motorist off of a Texas 
road, according to this firsthand report. 
Who cares? Laws are for people not for 
the President. Bobby Baker, it would 
seem. 

‘The article concluded: 

Later, White House Press Secretary George 
Reedy—in a statement almost as foolhardy 
as the President's driving—tried to deny that 
Johnson had exceeded Texas’ 20-mile-per- 
hour speed limit. 


This is somewhat of an extension of 
the December 1962 statement of Arthur 
Sylvester that the Government has an 
“inherent right to lie“ to protect itself 
from nuclear holocaust. Maybe Mr. 
Reedy and the President’s apologists 
now believe that it is their inherent 
right to lle whenever it is necessary to 
put the President in a favorable light, 

Like so many other things here, it in- 
dicates a pure arrogance of the Ameri- 
can public. There is an election in No- 
vember, remember? I include the article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

‘THe PRESWENCY—" Mg. PRESIDENT, YOU'RE 

Fun” 

A cream-colored Lincoln Continental 
driven by the President of the United States 
flashed up a long Texas hill, swung into the 
left lane to pass two cars poking along under 
85 miles per hour, and thundered on over 
the crest of the hill—squarely into the path 
of an oncoming car. The President charged 
on, his paper cup of Pearl beer within easy 
sipping distance. The other motorist veered 
off the paved surface to safety on the road’s 
shoulder, Groaned a passenger in the Presi- 
dent's car when the ride was over: That's 
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the closest Joun McCorstack has come to 
the White House yet.“ = 

It was like that during much of the Easter 
weekend at Lyndon Johnson's ranch outside 
Johnson City. The President may exude 
slow-spoken, sobersided sincerity during his 
public appearances in Washington. But let 
him get a whiff of a spring-fresh Texas range 
dotted with cattle and Angora goats, and 
suddenly he comes on like a cross between a 
teen-age Grand Prix driver and a back-to- 
nature Thoreau in cowboy. boots. 


“WHOOEEE—WHOOEEE” 


One afternoon, the President gazed dream- 
ily around his spread and sighed contented- 
ly to reporters assembled: The cows are fat. 
The grass is green. The river’s full, and the 
fish are flopping.” To prove it, he hopped 
into his Continental to play tour guide, in- 
yited in four reporters, including Hearst's 
pretty blond Marianne Means and two other 
newswomen. 

More reporters and photographers scram- 
bled into five other Johnson-owned vehicies, 
and the whole caravan jounced at high speeds 
across a pasture, zigzagging around dung 
mounds and clusters of fat white-faced 
cattle. 

At one point, Johnson pulled up near a 
small gathering of cattle, pushed a button 
under the dashboard—and a cow horn 
bawled from beneath the gleaming hood. 
Heifers galloped toward the car while pho- 
tographers clicked away and the President 
look pleased. As he drove, Johnson talked 
about his cattle, once plunged into what 
one startled newswoman called “a very 
graphic description of the sex life of a bull.” 

Later, Johnson came across a sow with half 
a dozen tiny piglets. He stopped and told 
photographers he would pose for pictures 
with a pig “if you can catch one.” They 
started chasing the little pigs, and just as 
Country Boy Johnson had known all along, 
the angry sow charged the frightened pho- 
tographers. While the city slickers fell all 
over themselves eluding the sow, Johnson 
guflawed exhuberantly, honked his cow horn 
repeatedly and roared, “Whooeee. Whooece.” 
Finally a pig was run to ground, and the 
President dutifully posed. During the tour, 
Reporter Means, her baby-blue eyes fastened 
on Johnson, cooed: “Mr. President, you're 
Tun." 

THAT SKY 


Through all the fun, the President sipped 
beer from his paper cup. Eventually, he 
ran dry, refilled once from Marianne’s supply, 
emptied his cup again and took off at speeds 
up to 90 miles per hour to get more. Report- 
ers in the cars behind could scarcely keep up, 
and all kept a wary eye on their 8 
ters. In the President's car, someone gasped 


+Other U.S. Presidents were high-velocity 
types too. Ulysses S. Grant was fined for 
driving a horse-drawn carriage down M Street 
at an “unreasonable” rate of speed. Wood- 
row Wilson's driver scared the daylights out 
of newsmen by “reckless driving and exces- 
sive speed.“ In 1919, two reporters died in 
crashes while trying desperately to keep up 
with Wilson's car. In 1921, State cops 
clocked Warren G. Harding’s car at 38 miles 
per hour as it zipped through Hyattsville, 
Md. The speed limit was 15 miles per hour. 
but no arrest was made. After he left office. 


on narrow Maryland highways trying to keep 
up. In 1957, eee ordered part 
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at how fast Johnson was driving. Quickly, 
Lyndon took one hand from the wheel, re- 
moved his 5-gallon hat and flopped it on 
the dashboard to cover the speedometer. 
Later, White House Press Secretary George 
Reedy—in a statement almost as foolhardy as 
the President's driving—tried to deny that 
Johnson had exceeded Texas’ 70-mile-per- 
hour speed limit. 

At sunset, after 2 hours of hair raising 
Sightseeing, Johnson sped to a lonely granite 
knob that overlooks miles of ranchland. 
Suddenly meditative, he gazed at the stun- 
Ning panorama before him. “Look at that 
Sky,“ he said. “Why would anyone want to 
leave here and go back and fight.” 


Farmers Lose Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial, which appeared in the Danville 
(I.) Commercial-News of last Friday, 
entitled “Farmers Lose Again,” so well 
expresses my views and those of the 
people of my district I am inserting it in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 

Not only did the farmers lose with the 
Passage of the cotton-wheat bill. The 
entire country lost. I will repeat here 
what I wrote in my newsletter of April 
2 to all the newspapers of my district 
with respect to the strongarming through 
the Congress, particularly the House, 
this unwanted legislation: 

The arbitrary gag procedure they are fol- 
lowing is an affront to the farmers, an insult 
to the House of Representatives and makes 
& travesty of the whole legislative process. 


The editorial follows: 
Farmers Lose AGAIN 


About all that passage of the wheat-cotton 
Subsidy bill has proved is that President 
Johnson can be a ruthless—and effective— 
Politician when the chips are down. 

Even so, the measure squeaked through 
the House by an eight-vote margin. 

So the wishes of the Nation’s wheat farm- 
ers, decisively expressed less than a year ago; 
have been circumvented. Secretary of Agri- 
Culture Orville Freeman has his way at last. 
He has argued that the new measure differs 
from his 1963 proposal, that it is voluntary, 
Sure it is—if you're in, you're taken care 
Of; if you're out, you're out of luck. 

Government now will be able to fix prices, 
Manipulate supplies, handle stocks and dis- 
Pose of surpluses. The wheat raiser will be 
dependent upon Government payments. 

It has been said that present low livestock 
prices can be traced, in great measure, to 
Government determination to punish non- 
Cooperators in the feed grain programs of 
1961 and 1962, With enactment of the wheat 
legislation, wheat will become competitive 
with corn and probably influence lower corn 
Prices. This again could invite overproduc- 
tion of all livestock. 

If this happens, lay the blame where it 
belongs—at the door of the welfare staters, 
the ivory tower theorists, the whole kit and 
Kaboodle of free enterprise enemies who have 
made such a mish-mash of the farm program 
for 30-odd years. The emphasis is on “odd.” 
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Is Corruption in Government Inevitable? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MORTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recor an article 
prepared for the Transmitter entitled 
“Is Corruption in Government Inevi- 
table?” 

I commend the article to the attention 
of my colleagues. It is reprinted here- 
with: 

Is CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT INEVITABLE? 


It has been said that “power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” In the 
areas of politics and government we seem 
always to hear of corruption at all levels of 
government. Payoffs for zoning changes, 
“quickie profit” deals, gifts for favors, legis- 
lators performing dual roles of public repre- 
sentation of constituents and private rep- 
resentation of clients, and voting frauds are 
in our news headlines frequently. Reactions 
to these exposés range from “throw the ras- 
cals out” and “you can't fight city hall” to 
serious thoughts as to how to improve our 
system so that opportunities for corruption 
do not exist, or are, at least, not as plentiful. 
A previous article on these pages suggested 
that to expect real and lasting change to 
originate with political action was like hop- 
ing for a change in one's appearance to origi- 
nate in one’s mirror. Political action can 
be but a reflection of underlying ideas and 
real change then can only stem from a 
change in the basic beliefs of a society. Too 
often we “throw the rascals out“ of a local, 
State or National government only to find 
that we have put other rascals in. Let’s 
examine a basic, the sources of government 
power, to see if corruption is inevitable, 

SOURCES OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY 


The authority of government comes either 
from the people or from some source other 
than the people. This statement seems sim- 
ple enough but let's examine some historical 
situations to understand its implications. 
Generally speaking, the ancient concept was 
that the authority of government came from 
a source beyond the people governed. Most 
often the source was heredity; the king ruled 
because he was the son of the previous king. 
Sometimes the source was conquest; the 
right to govern from the might to make it 
so. Often the ruler cited “the gods“ as his 
source of his authority to compel people to 
obey him. But whatever the claimed source 
for the authority, it was almost never the 
people themselves. Their function was to 
obey, even worship, the government. 

The modern concept is just the opposite— 
at least in theory. That is, government de- 
rives its “Just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” No person has any right by 
birth to rule over others and nelther the 
institution nor the officials of government 
should ever be worshiped. 

Certainly that is the traditional concept of 
the source of government authority in the 
United States. It was proclaimed in our 
Declaration of Independence, confirmed by 
the known philosophies of the founders of 
our Nation and is clearly written into our 
Constitution. Individual persons have 
natural and Inherent rights and the purpose 
of government is to protect those rights. 


In fact, it was a government exceeding this 


proper function and depriving persons of 
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their natural rights that led to the people 
rebelling and establishing our Government. 

While the documents of other nations have 
phrased this idea differentiy, the modern 
concept of the source of governmental au- 
thority is still clearly identified as the people. 
Even Mr. Khrushchey makes his decisions in 
the name of the Russian people, and he 
claims that his authority comes from the 


‘people. 


This brings us to one of the oldest of all 
philosophical questions: Does the individual 
have any rights other than those granted by 
government? If so, what are they and where 
do these fundamental rights come from? 


INHERENT RIGHTS AT BIRTH 


The contention is that each person does 
have individual and inherent rights at birth. 
It is true that this cannot be proved in a 
laboratory sense. But no human aspira- 
tions, ideas, or activities can be proved in 
that manner, for the laboratory requirement 
of “holding other things equal” can never 
apply to human beings in real life. Prin- 
ciples of human relationships can only be 
found by observing how human beings act 
universally, how they always have acted in 
real situations, Men always based their 
actions on the supposition that they have 
rights that Inhere in themselves as self-con- 
trolling human beings. In fact, they cannot 
avoid doing so. For example, men always 
instinctively resist the persons who try to 
deprive them of life. And when they think 
about the Issue after the danger is over, they 
invariably devise laws and institutions to 
protect their lives. Thus, since all men have 
always acted in this fashion, we are faced 
with a truth of universal human action that 
identifies a proper relationship among men— 
that is, a man has an inherent right to pro- 
tect his life against anyone who attempts to 
deprive him of it. 

Since this inherent and individual right 
to life comes with each person when he is 
born, the source of the right is above and 
beyond any governmental institution that 
men may correctly or incorrectly establish 
and support. 

LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 


In addition to a right to life, man also has 
an inherent right to liberty. And always men 
attempt to preserve their freedom of action. 
When they give it up it is always due to a 
superior force or to a lack of kn that 
their liberty is being lost. The fact that some 
persons may at a given time prefer the com- 
bination of bondage and security to the com- 
bination of freedom and responsibility proves 
only that men have different scales of values 
but does not deny the existence of the right 
to liberty. 

In one way or another, men through the 
ages have instinctively attempted to pre- 
serve thelr property. If man has an inherent 
right to life, he has an inherent right to sus- 
tain it by the product of his effort. It is not 
possible that any person would ever have 
collected or created anything at all unless he 
had an inherent concept of ownership. This 
concept of a right to his own property came 
with the first man who ever used reason, and 
the source of his individual right to his legit- 
imately acquired property is the same source 
that supplied him with life and the ability to 
reason. That source is obviously not govern- 
ment. Individual and inherent rights to life, 
liberty, and property do exist and always have 
existed, They exist because man is self- 
controlling and is thus responsible for main- 
taining his life, his liberty, and his property. 
If man had not genérally followed this natu- 
ral principle, he would have disappeared from 
this earth long ago. 

LAWS FOLLOW RIGHTS 


These three basic rights of all individuals 
did not come into existence because men es- 
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tablished governments—just the contrary. 
As the political economist, Frederic Bastiat, 
phrased it, It was the fact that life, liberty. 
and property existed that caused men to 
make laws in the first place.“ In reality, the 
justification for having a government at all 
is to prevent any person from infringing upon 
the inherent and equal rights of any other 


person. 

Do you know of any action now being per- 
formed by government that would be illegiti- 
mate and immoral for you to do as an indi- 
vidual? If so, here is a disturbing question: 
what is the source of the government's au- 
thority to perform that action? For if no 
individual the right in the first 
place, it Is self-evident that no individual can 
delegate it to government. Nor can two or 
more individuals legitimately do in common 
what is forbidden to them as individuals. 
Thus, if the government is doing anything 
that logic and morality forbid to all individ- 
uals, then the governmient’s authority to per- 
form that act is. obviously derived from a 
source above and beyond the people. 

Let us test this idea on specific functions 
now performed by government in the United 
States. For example, our Government has 
the responsibility for protecting equally the 
lives of all citizens. Is that a legitimate 
function of mt? Well, does each 
person have a right to protect his own life? 
We know that each does. Therefore, if a 
person wishes, he can delegate that right to 
‘his government. Since each of us has the 
right individually, obviously we also haye it 
collectively. Thus, we individually delegate 
to a common police force (government) the 
authority to protect us from domestic mur- 
derers and foreign invaders. That function 
of government is clearly legitimate. 

Let's take another example, Do you as an 
individual have a legitimate right to use 
force or threat of force to compel me to 
sell my goods and services at whatever price 
you decree? You do not. Thus, you can- 
not logically or morally delegate to any agen- 
cy (government) the authority to do what 
you do not have the right to do yourself. 
Nor does the fact that two or more persons 
do it together change the logic or morality 
of the act in any way. The fact is that our 
Government does enforce maximum prices 
and minimum wages. Where does it get the 
authority for those actions? Obviously aot 
from the people who have no such right 
in the first place. Thus, the authority must 
come from a source above and beyond the 
people—a reversion to the ancient concept of 
government. 

The same line of reasoning applies to 
liberty and property. Since each of us nas 
these rights, we also have the right collec- 
tively to delegate to Government the Fu- 
thority to defend them for us and to charge 
us for the cost of doing it, There is nothing 

about this process; we do it because 
we can thereby get better protection for less 
money. 

At this point you may say to yourself, 
“But the majority of the people voted for it, 
and that ls the source of the authority. Isn't 
that the democratic way?“ 

SOME USES FOR THE VOTING PROCESS 


The answer is clear. As a mechanical 
process for selecting the President or «a 
mayor, the democratic procedure Is just fine. 
But as a process for distinguishing right ac- 
tions from wrong actions, it is totally in- 
valid. When you get right down to it, the 
blind acceptance of the compulsory rule of 
the majority is closely akin to the age-old 
idea that the strong have a right to rule the 
weak—might makes right. In this case the 
“might” is not a conquering army but a 
Bi-percent voting majority of the people. 

Even if a majority of the people vote for 
alayery—tsiavery is still wrong. Voting has 
nothing to do with this issue one way or 
another; slavery is wrong because no person 
has a legitimate or moral right as an indi- 
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98-percent vote in favor of enslaving the 
other 2 percent cannot justify the action. If 
anything, the fact that the majority freely 
votes for an immoral! and illegitimate action 
makes it all the worse. We could and would 
fight any tyrant who attempted to impose 
viewpoints upon us, But democratic ma- 
jorities cannot be opposed in that fashion; 
they can only be pleaded with. And maybe 
these words are a plea. Let us not destroy 
the process of rational thought, or use our 
hard-won franchise as a sort of a plaything, 
and vote for mere whims. Let us rather use 
our vote to prevent any Individual or a group 
from ever telling peaceful persons what they 
must and must not do. Any other use of 
the franchise will ultimately destroy it as a 
means for the practice of freedom. 

As another example, consider religious 
problems. If a majority vote really could 
determine right and wrong, we could easily 
solve all religious problems now before us by 
haying a national election to determine 
which particular religion we should all be 
compelled to follow. Most certainly you 
would consider the democratic process to be 
an improper method for determining that 
issue. Moral issues can never be settled by 
a show of hands. 


LEGALITY VERSUS MORALITY 


In the United States today the vote of the 
majority determines what is legal and u- 
legal, and no change in that process is ad- 
vocated here. But that legalities determine 
moralities is not accepted. As a minor ex- 
ample of the confusion that exists between 
legalities and moralities, take the issue of 
drinking intoxicating liquors. The “prohi- 
bition" amendment to our Constitution did 
not make the drinking of whisky immoral; 
it merely made it illegal. Nor did the repeal 
of that amendment make the drinking of 
whisky moral; it merely made it legal again. 
The use of alcohol is a moral and medical 
and economic question, and thus its right- 
ness or wrongness can never be determined 
by a vote of the majority. 

But the confusion is so great today that 
we need only to make a thing legal to give it 
moral standing among the vast majority of 
the people. Are you in that majority? If 
you are in doubt try this test: how do you 
distinguish a right action by government 
from a wrong action by government? Can 
you, without using the concept of majority 
vote, write out an answer that satisfies you? 
If you can, include yourself in the increas- 
ing minority who are seeking a basis for col- 
lective government action that is more perm- 
anent and fundamental than the passing 
whims and passions of imperfect people. 

The solution that was propounded by the 
founders of our country still seems the best— 
that all rights begin and end with the indi- 
vidual; that every person has an inherent 
right to his life, liberty, and property; that 
he may exercise his rights fully, so long as 
he does not violate the equal rights of others; 
that we may delegate the defense of these 
rights to our government; that any action 
that is illegitimate for persons is automat- 
ically Illegitimate for government; and that 
we should never regard government as any 
more sacred than any other useful organiza- 
tion that provides us with specialized serv- 
ices we want at prices we are willing to pay. 


Liberty Lobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 
Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. 


Speaker, 
vidual to enslave another person, Even a column appeared in the Washington 
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Daily News, Monday, April 13, 1964, writ- 
ten by Mr. George Clifford and Mr. Tom 
Kelly. I have never met nor talked to 
either of these reporters. The column 
implies that I am supporting an organi- 
zation called the “Liberty Lobby” that 
has been extremely critical of the Re- 
publican leadership supplied by Senator 
Evererr DIRKSEN and Congressman 
CHARLES HALLECK. This impression is 
totally inaccurate and misleading. 

I was invited to participate in a school 
of politics panel, to be held Saturday 
morning, May 2, 1964. This panel is 
sponosred by the Government Educa- 
tional Foundation. The invitation was 
first extended to my staff by phone and 
later by letter, dated April 4, 1964. One 
Paragraph in the letter is indicative of 
what I considered the objective of the 
panel to be: 

Would you please tell the students the 
most effective way to contact a Congress- 
man, both by letter and personally. Some of 
the mistakes that people make in trying to 
influence Congress would be extremely in- 
formative, as well as particularly effective 
means and methods with which you may be 
familiar, 


At no time in the invitation was the 
Liberty Lobby mentioned. In fact, the 
panel to which I was invited is spon- 
sored by the Government Educational 
Foundation and it takes place Saturday 
morning. The meeting sponsored by the 
Liberty Lobby is another gathering and 
it takes place Saturday evening. How- 
ever, lest there be any confusion about 
my position, I am today writing the Gov- 
ernment Educational Foundation advis- 
ing them that I do not intend to appear 
on the panel. 

Any statement or any implication that 
my acceptance of this seemingly routine 
invitation was an endorsement of the 
Liberty Lobby or an endorsement of their 
criticism of the Republican leadership is 
unfounded, unwarranted, and untrue. 


L.B.J. Deceives American People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed regrettable when the President 
of the United States should embark on a 
course of deceiving the American people 
about their sworn enemy. On Sunday, 
April 12, 1964, the front page of the 
Washington Post contained a two- 
column headline which proclaimed 
“Johnson Welcomes K. as Peace Apos- 
tle.” What an affront it is that the 
chief spokesman for our Nation should 
refer to the butcher of Budapest, the 
man who put missiles in Cuba, the man 
refuses to pay his U.N. assessments, the 
man who is today running a network of 
subversion throughout the world, as a 
peace apostle. This is sheer deceit and I 
do not believe it will fool the American 
people. More than any statement to 
date, it clearly shows the ineptness of 
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Lyndon B. Johnson to be President of 
the United States. 

In his press conference, the following 
colloquy is reported: : 

Question. Mr. President, Mr. Khrushchev 
had some complimentary things to say about 
you and Mr. Rusk during his tour of Hun- 
gary. I wonder how you feel in response, 
air? 

Answer. I am glad to see that Mr. Khru- 
shehev is playing the role of peace and seek- 
Ing to preserve peace in the world. That 
certainly Is the desire of this country. When 
he talks in peaceful terms, he will always have 
our ear, 


Is the President really so naive as to be- 
lieve that Mr. K. is an emissary of peace? 
If he is, are we safe as a nation and a 
People? Or is he so arrogant as to believe 
that the poor, common people are not 
smart enough to see through the obvious 
deception of his effort to paint Nikita 
Khrushchev in any other color than red, 
blood red? Does the President believe 
that any American would honestly be- 
lieve that the Kremlin gangsters. are re- 
lenting in their ruthless drive to enslave 
the world? What must the people of the 
Iron Curtain countries think when they 
see our Chief Executive bow and scrape 
before their oppressor? How can you 
explain Mr. K.’s role as an apostle of 
peace to the people of Poland, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary. Yugoslavia, and the thousands who 
are in concentration camps? 

Has Mr. K. ever publicly retracted his 
threat of burying us? Little has 
changed, despite Mr. Johnson's rose-col- 
Ored glass approach, since Premier 
Khrushchey told the world the simple 
facts of life at Warsaw, Poland, in April 
1955. He said: 

We must realize that we cannot coexist 
eternally, for a long time. One of us must 
go to his grave. We do not want to go to the 
grave. They [Americans and westerners] do 
not want to go to their grave. So what can 
be done? We must push them to their 
grave? 


Does the President not know that the 
Communists are still an internal threat 
to this country? Consider the record of 
Soviet spying during the past year alone. 
It is not necessary to recite the long list 
of espionage and treason cases. Just look 
at a few of them: 

July 1: The State Department ordered 
Gennadi G. Sevastyanov, a Soviet Em- 
bassy cultural attaché in Washington to 
leave the United States for attempting to 
recruit a Russian-born employee of the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency as a 
Russian spy. 

July 2: The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation arrested four persons and 
charged them with conspiring to spy for 
the Soviet Union’ Ivan D. Egorov, a per- 
sonnel officer at the United Nations, and 
his wife, Aleksandra, were arrested in 

New York and later sent back to the So- 
viet Union in return for two Americans 
held by the Russians. Also arrested were 
a Washington couple using the names of 
Robert and Joy Ann Baltch. 

July 19: A Federal court jury in New 
York convicted Navy Yeoman Nelson C. 

ond-of conspiracy to commit es- 
Pionage for the Soviet Union. He re- 
ceived life imprisonment. 


October 10: The Defense Department 
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disclosed that Sfc. Jack E. Dunlap, 
a former clerk-messenger for the Na- 
tional Security Agency, had sold secrets 
to the Soviet Union over a 2-year period 
before committing suicide last July. 

October 29: The FBI arrested an 
American electronics engineer and a 
chauffeur for a Russian trading agency 
on spy conspiracy charges. Two Soviet 
diplomats were arrested and then re- 
leased because they had diplomatic im- 
munity. A third Soviet diplomat was 
named in charges filed by the FBI but he 
was not apprehended. Z 

I repeat my question, If Mr. Johnson 
believes Mr. K. is an apostle of peace, 
are the American people safe? 


Imports of Kentucky Blue Grass Seed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the serious 
and imminent problem of agricultural 
imports has now been compounded by 
another threatened industry; namely, 
the producers of Kentucky blue grass 
cleaned seed. 

South Dakota is the largest producer 
of Kentucky blue grass seed of any State 
in the Union, The industry adds over 
$4 million each year to the State's econ- 
omy and produced over 17 million pounds 
of seed in 1960. 

But this industry faces serious future 
problems if immediate action is not tak- 
en to curb the foreign competition which 
is flooding the domestic market. The es- 
timates from the Department of Agri- 
culture concerning imported Kentucky 
blue grass seed show that the tonnage 
has increased over 12 times the 1957 lev- 
el of import. In 1960 only 4 million 
pounds of seed were imported, but in 2 
short years, the total had tripled to a fig- 
ure of 12 million pounds in 1962. Al- 
though the 1963 figures are not yet estab- 
lished, over 12 million pounds had been 
cleared for import by late February, and 
the total influx is expected to soar to a 
record high of 15 million pounds for 1963. 

The primary foreign producers of the 
imported seed are the European coun- 
tries. Much of the seed is inferior in that 
75 percent of it has a Poa Anna weed 
content. This weed has been declared 
noxious in some States. 

Like the other suffering industries in 
our economy which are facing great loss- 
es at the hands of increasing foreign 
products which annually flood the mar- 
ket, the blue grass seed producers do not 
ask for total elimination of seed imports, 
but do urge that realistic quotas be 
promptly established. 

The foreign seed is certainly not im- 
ported for reasons of domestic need. 
The 25 million pounds of seed produced 
right here in the United States is an am- 
ple supply for annual use in this country. 

The producers of Kentucky blue grass 
seed are now making their pleas for re- 
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alism in our import policy and entire 


trading philosophy. We have witnessed 


the devastating effects of imported beef, 
veal, lamb, wool, mutton, dairy products, 
fruits, and other commodities upon the 
domestic market. Without immediate 
action we may add another casualty to 
the long list of private enterprises which 
are being ruined at the hands of foreign 
importers and free traders. 


Republican Spokesman’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


” OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in the April 14, 1964, Washing- 
ton Post, Walter Lippmann comments 
very fairly and succinctly about the re- 
cently published beliefs of General Ei- 
senhower and his personal Republican 
philosophy, 

I concur in the conclusions expressed 
by Mr. Lippmann below and hope that 
those people who profess total adherence 
to political organization and the state- 
ments of their spokesmen will analyze 
the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment and draw the conclusion that the 
necessity for change in the world today 
to meet the kinetic forces require some 
governmental spending and actions and 
an analysis of all economic factors must 
be done in a fair and nonpolitical light. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Walter Lippmann's column of 
April 14, 1964: 

GENERAL EISENHOWER’S VIEWS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

General Eisenhower has just published in 
the Saturday Evening Post a long statement 
of his present beliefs about the state of the 
Union. They can fairly be described as 
Goldwater minus the howlers about the 
graduated income tax, social security, TVA, 
and the like. That is to say, General Eisen- 
hower's position is that of the conservative 
right not of the radical far right. 

His basic thesis is that there has been 
for 30 years under the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and the New Frontier “a steady ob- 
vious drift of our Nation toward a central- 
ization of power in the Federal Government.” 
We have, “an overbearing Federal bureau- 
cracy that seems unchecked in both size and 
power,” The net result of the “easy money 
and inflationary policies” of this Federal bu- 
reaucracy is that “the dollar you saved and 
earned 24 years ago is now worth just 45 
cents.“ 

This is a strange interpretation of the 
history of the past 25 years, and one thing 
we may be certain of is that General Eisen- 
hower will never be hailed as a reliable his- 
torlan. He was the supreme commander in 
Europe during the Second World War, he was 
the supreme commander of NATO in the 
cold war, and he was twice the President of 
the United States. Yet, incredible as it Is, 
he has interpreted what has happened since 
1940 without even mentioning the fact that 
the country has grown by 50 million people, 
that during these 25 years the country has 
fought the Second World War, the Korean 
war, and the cold war. 
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! ow is it possible to talk about the rise in 
prices which has cut the purchasing power 
of the dollar by rather more than half with- 
out mentioning the wars and the prepara- 
tion for war? As a matter of fact, half of 
the rise in prices occurred during and im- 
medintely after the Second World War; an- 
other 15 percent of the rise occurred during 
the Korean war. From 1953 to 1963 the rise 
in prices has been a little over 1 percent a 
year. The rise was just about the same 
under President Eisenhower as it was under 
President Kennedy. 

If. General Eisenhower is blind to the 
economic consequences of the wars in which 
he has played such a distinguished part, 
he exaggcrates grossly the part played by 
the civilan sector in the growth of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

There Has not been, as General Eisenhower 
says, an unchecked growth of the Federal 
bureaucracy. While State and local govern- 
ment employment has doubled between. 1947 
and 1963, nondefense employment in Fed- 
eral Government was the same percentage 
(1.9) of the total civilian labor force in 
1963 as it was in 1948. In fact, Federal 
civilan employment has not grown so fast 
as the population, There are now approxi- 
mately 13 U.S. workers per thousand of 
population. Of these, five are employed in 
defense, three by the Post Office, one by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and four by all 
the rest. of the Federal Government. 

Nor is it true that there has been 4 con- 
solidation of power and revenue in the Fed- 
eral Government.” While the share of State 
and local government in the national product 
has doubled since 1948—from 5 to 10 per- 
cent—Federal revenue as a percentage of 
the national product has increased only 
slightly—from 12 to 14 percent—and has 
not risen for 5 years. And if we take debt 
as a measure of activity from 1947 to 1963, 
we see that State and local debt increased 
382 percent; private debt increased 279 per- 
cent; Federal debt increased 26 percent. 

Thus, General Eisenhower has not painted 
a true picture of the state of the Union. 
It is not possible to paint a true picture 
of the state of the Union since 1940 by 
ignoring three wars, by ignoring the growth 
of the population by as many people as live 
in Great Britain, by ignoring the preponder- 
ance of Federal employment (71 percent) 
in the indispensable functions of defense, 
the postal service and veterans care, by ig- 
noring the relatively greater growth of State 
and local activity, and by professing to be- 
lieve that all the troubles and dangers of 
our age are due to the handful of civilan 
welfare measures, 

Tt is just this refusal to recognize the 
facts of American life which accounts for 
the condition of the Republican Party today. 
General Eisenhower meant to speak for the 
moderate, prudent, and, in the correct mean- 
ing of the word, the conservative mass of our 
people. But what he says is so greatly out 
of touch with the realities—with what has 
happened, with what is happening, with 
what the people need to have happen in 
future—that it lacks all credibility. 


The Kind of Citizen I Hope To Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 
Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an essay by Miss 
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Gay Brummitt, 16 years of age, from my 
hometown of Bowling Green, Ky. 

Miss Brummitt will receive the Lucille 
M. Wright Citizenship Award at the Girls 
Club of America annual conference in 
New York City this weck, having won the 
Girls Club national citizenship contest 
over 60,000 girls in the Nation on the 


basis of this winning essay and her ac-. 


tivities in her local club. 
The essay is as follows: 
Tne KIND or Crriven I Hore To Be 


The kind of citizen I hope to be is a good, 
honest citizen. But as a good citizen I will 
have to be educated and informed on the 
events of my community, State, and Nation. 
Our late President in his Nashville, Tenn. 
address said, “Only an educated and in- 
formed people will be free people * * * the 
ignorance of one voter In a democracy im- 
pairs the security of all.” 

The definition for the word “citizen” Is a 
person who by birth or choice is a member 
of a State or Nation. I fee] that if you do 
not take an active part in running your 
country you cannot call yourself a good 
citizen. We have many privileges in America 
but they are not any greater than our obli- 
gations. A good citizen will meet these 
obligations with the best of his ability. 
There is a great need for community work- 
ers, The community worker will find it a 
blessing to help the people of his community 
and work for a better place to live in peace. 

It is my responsibility to the future gen- 
eration to work and pray to keep America's 
image of freedom, democracy, and Christian- 
ity alive. I will have to be faithful to my 
country and be willing to defend it at any 
time. Also, I will have to understand and 
obey the Constitution of the United States, 
Above all, I must love God and keep His com- 
mandments. This is the kind of citizen I 
hope to be. 

Gay BRwatrurrr, 

Bow ine Green, KY. . 


A Shortsighted Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in his col- 
umn in Newsweek magazine of March 23, 
Henry Hazlitt discusses the proposed in- 
terest equalization tax, which has passed 
the House and is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee, Pointing out that 
the cause of our persistent balance-of- 
payments deficit has been our Govern- 
ment's own policies, Hazlitt observes that 
the interest equalization proposal is a 
shortsighted measure. The administra- 
tion, rather than facing up to the results 
of its own policies, has chosen to blame 
foreign investment for the continuing 
balance-of-payments deficit and to pe- 
nalize American citizens for buying for- 
eign securities. This attack on foreign 
investment is in spite of the fact that in- 
come from foreign investment is a major 
plus in our balance of payments. The 
United States is the financial center of 
the world, but the administration seems 
willing to give up this national asset 
through the interest’ equalization tax 
proposal. 
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Henry Hazlitt's eohimn discussing this 
issue follows: 

SHORTSIGHTED Tax 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

On March 5; the House passed by 238 to 
142 the admimistration’s bill imposing a tax 
on the purchase of foreign stocks and bonds 
by Americans. It was a sad day for freedom 
of international investment. From the 
standpoint of the longrun national interest, 
it would be hard to imagine a more short- 
sighted measure. = 

The bill was passed ostensibly as a cure 
for the *‘deficit"—the net outflow of our dol- 
lars and gold—in our international balance 
of payments. Since the end of 1957, this 
deficit has been running at an average rate 
in excess of $3 billion a year, and has reached 
& total of more than $18 billion. 

The cause of it has been our Government's 
own policies. For 30 years, with minor in- 
termissions, we have been following a policy 
of inflation. The cost of living has more 
than doubled. Since the end of 1939 the 
supply of dollars has been more than quad- 
rupled. Since the end of 1957 our active 
money supply has been increased 14 percent. 
When we count time deposits, our money 
supply since the end of 1957 has been in- 
creased nearly 40 percent. During this pe- 
riod our Government has granted more than 

824 billion, or $4 billion a year, in foreign 
aid. We have rum a cumulative deficit in 
the last 6 fisenl years of nearly $38 billion, 
or some $6.5 billion a year. 


BLAMING SOMEONE ELSE 


On top of all this our monetary authori- 
ties have deliberately been holding down 
both short-term and long-term interest rates. 
This has been done “to encourage employ- 
ment and economic growth,” but its effect is 
to discourage foreigners from investing here 
and to encourage Americans to invest abroad. 

But under no condition will the adminis- 
tration adrhit that the deficit in our balance 
of payments is the result of its own policies. 
Tt is determined to blame something or some- 
one else, So it has decided to blame foreign 
investment and to penalize Americans for . 
buying foreign securities. 

Its decision to pick on the purchase of 
foreign securities as the scapegoat ls purely 
arbitrary. H forcign lending and investment 
must be the villain, why not tax or forbid 
short-term bank loans abroad, or direct in- 
vestments in new plants? Out of scores of 
major items in the international balance 
sheet that cause a net outflow of funds the 
most obvious is foreign aid, which has been 
running at some 84 billion a year compared 
with the total annual payments deficit of 
only $3 billion. The next most likely candi- 
dates are luxury“ imports of all sorts, from 
French perfumes to German cars. Or for- 
eign pleasure travel by Americans. 


ONLY TEMPORARY? 


Instead, the administration has pounced 
on the least plausible item. In the 6 years 
1958 to 1962 the aggregate net outfiow of 
$16.6 billion for new foreign investment was 
offset by $15.4 bimon of income from pre- 
vious investment. Even Secretary Dillon 
concedes: “In the long run the outflow of 
American capital to foreign countries is more 
than balanced by the inflow of income earned 
by that capital.“ At best, then, the tax is 
shortsighted. When we give away foreign 
aid we get no money back. In the long run 
reducing foreign investments must mean a 
corresponding reduction in our exports. 

We have succeeded only in the last 30 
years in making the United States the finan- 
cial center of the world, Why kick this na- 
tional asset away? 

The proposed tax is being officially urged 
“only as a temporary Measure to meet our 
problem pending more fundamental solu- 
tions.” But no fundamental solutions are 
being considered. Such solutions would be 
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to balance our budget, to halt our inflation, 
and to permit our interest rates to go to 
levels that would halt or even reverse the 
pressure for lending or investment abroad. 
Instead the administration is cutting taxes, 
planning continued huge deficits, and insist- 
ing that money be kept cheap. 

The proposed tax, therefore, will not cure 
anything. If the situation grows worse, the 
administration will look for other scape- 
goats—for example, foreign travel—to blame, 
tax, and control. And if foreigners suspect 
this intention, the foreign investment tax 
Will have exactly the opposite of its desired 
effect. 


Gin, Douglas MacArthar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways difficult to find words for the ex- 
pression of adequate tributes to a man 
of the stature of the late General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. One of the 
fine tributes to his memory appeared in 
the Catholic Standard on April 10, which 
I submit here for insertion in the RECORD: 

GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 

The outpouring of tributes to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur are more than accolades to a 
Successful and magnanimous soldier. In a 
Bense, they are tributes to the American 
ideals which the general epitomized. His 
Conduct of the administration of conquered 
territories, even more than his military valor 
and skill, gave a noble expression of the 
ideals which this country cherishes. 

The touching tributes from Japan are not 
Only of concern to the bereaved family of the 
general and his close friends. They are 
deeply appreciated and will long be cherished 
by the grateful country that the general 
Served. All humanity will be benefited as 
long as it remembers the example of the 
general's policy of wisdom and benevolence 
by which he turned an implacable foe into 
& warm and devoted friend. That policy 
excluded from the outset any motive of ven- 
Zeance which sullied the first program for 
the governing of Germany and it resolutely 
barred the Red machinations to proliferate 
Misery and chaos. His assessment and pro- 
tection of the Emperor's status saved Japan 
and us from a dreadful contest for govern- 
mental power. 

The cordial relations that we now enjoy 


With the Philippines stem largely from the 


same wisdom and magnanimity of the gen- 
eral. His father, before him, had charted 
the same course. Both had appreciated the 
Potential contribution and destiny of this 
Christian land, poised like a mission post, in 
the Far East. 

Above all, the general was a proud and 
vocal exponent of the American ideal. His 
Pride in the national heritage was inspiring. 
He had an exalted concept of the American 
mission to the world and never fell prey to 
the error of national self-abasement which 
ASlicts those who do not appreciate that mis- 
sion, He was, at times, flamboyant and he 
never claimed that he was not is withal a 
great American hero and we, with those 
whom he helped, should be grateful that 
was prone to the errors which afflict all mor- 
tality. He lived in our day. May God grant 
his soul eternal rest and may the good Lord 
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keep fresh in our memories the ideals that he 


Cherished, 
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The Navy’s First Submarine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, as a for- 
mer member of the U.S. Navy, assigned 
to submarine duty, it is a distinct honor 
and a privilege for me to mark the oc- 
casion of the 64th anniversary of the 
Navy’s first submarine. Had it not been 
for the tenacity of the inventor and 
builder of the Navy’s first truly submer- 
sible boat, John P. Holland, a self-taught 
Irish immigrant, the history of our coun- 
try might well have been written in diff- 
erent ink. 

It was on April 18, 1900, that the U.S. 
Navy took possession of its first sub- 
marine, the Holland. This little craft 
was 53 feet long, and could make 7 
knots on the surface and 5 submerged. 
It could travel a maximum range under 
water of 40 knots without coming up. 

John Holland was 30 years old when 
he came to this country in 1872, joining 
his mother and two brothers in Boston. 
He got a job teaching in a parochial 
school in Paterson, N.J. After 7 years 
of full-time teaching and part-time 
tinkering, he quit teaching to devote all 
of his time to the design and construc- 
tion of a workable submarine. He had 
already built an unsuccessful pedal 
operated 15-foot craft and had many 
failures and disappointments before 
building the Holland. 

But Holland had mechanical genius 
and persistence in abundance—the two 
essential qualities of the really creative 
inventor. It was not the endless number 
of technical problems that inevitably oc- 
cur that hampered Holland for these 
were a stimulant and a challenge. 
What often frustrated him was old- 
fashioned thinking and bureaucratic 
redtape. 

In these early years the attitude of 
the Navy can be described as curious, but 
highly skeptical. But there were enough 
convinced people to persuade Congress 
to appropriate $150,000 in 1888 and in- 
vite bids from the several submarine de- 
signers of the day. A Holland design 
was chosen in the following year but the 
whole project was shelved until 1893 
when Congress appropriated $200,000 
for a new competition. Holland won 
again and this time the work went for- 
ward, with the inventor forming the John 
P. Holland Submarine Boat Co. 

Work began in 1890 on the Plunger, 
with an 85-foot hull, which was to have 
been the first American submarine. But 
the construction was closely supervised 
by Navy engineers. During part of the 
time Holland was ill and a number of 
changes were made without his approval. 
Progress was slow because each new step 
had to be approved through channels. 
The result was a submarine that could 
not meet the requirements originally set. 
Holland knew the Plunger would fail and 
set about building a submarine of his 


' own, at the company's expense. The 
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Holland was launched on St. Patrick's 
Day, 1898. After 2 years of frustrating 
efforts to interest the Government, the 
boat was purchased in 1900 for $150,000. 
It had cost the Holland Co. $236,615 to 
build. 

Even though it had passed what were 
considered by some to be impossible re- 
quirements the Navy was still not con- 
vinced. There were a few officers who 
felt strongly that the Navy should begin 
building submarines. They expressed 
their opinions before Congress, contra- 
diciting their superiors. Ironically the 
top brass in England and Germany also 
scoffed at the submarine. Within a few 
years both nations were locked in a dead- 
ly sea battle of attrition with the tradi- 
tional British maritime supremacy 
threatened by German U-boats. 

After the Holland was acquired Con- 
gress appropriated money for seven more 
submarines of an improved design even 
though the Navy Department was in- 
different. This next design became the 
first submarine to be accepted by the 
British and Russian Governments. The 
Holland Co, trained their first crews, as 
it did the first U.S. Navy crew. 

Thus, the acceptance of the submarine 
by the United States, and the genius of 
this dedicated inventor had a worldwide 
impact. The United States originally 
looked upon the submarine as a short- 
range craft suited mainly for a defen- 
sive role close to our shores. Within 
a few years it was to become one of the 
most potent strategic weapons ever used 
in war, and its unrestricted use against 
American shipping brought this coun- 
try into a World War. 

No one ever again doubted the value 
of submarines and the U.S. Navy sub- 
marine service played a great role in 
World War II. Let us hope that the 
most modern and destructive undersea 
craft of all, the Polaris nuclear-powered 
submarines, will by their presence con- 
tribute to the security of the free world 
and make reckless aggression a thing of 
the past. 


Impact of Federal Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, we 
often hear expressed in this body great 
concern over foreign competition. Our 
domestic manufacturers’ need for protec- 
tion from foreign competition has been 
stated so often that the applicable terms 
are almost clichés in our legislative lan- 
guage. 

Our Federal Government's buying pol- 
icy is not adding to a solution of this im- 
portant problem. 

I know of a number of important con- 
tracts that have been awarded to foreign 
manufacturers when our domestic manu- 
facturers were perfectly capable, and in 
fact anxious, to provide the goods, It is 
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clearly time for us to take a long, hard 
look at our buy-American policies. 

One of the finest industrial minds in 
America, Mr. Donald A. Holden, presi- 
dent of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co., Newport News, Va., re- 
cently discussed one aspect of the foreign 
competition problem in an address before 
the Conference of Bank Correspondents 
of the First and Merchants National 
Bank in Richmond, Va. His remarks, 
which he entitled “Impact of Foreign 
Competition on Heavy Industry,” would 
be most intéresting, I believe, to many of 
my colleagues, and I would like to insert 
Mr, Holden's address in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

The address follows: 


Impact oF FOREIGN COMPETITION ON HEAVY 
INDUSTRY 


(By D. A. Holden) 


We speak of foreign competition but what 
‘we really mean is the usurping of a growing 
segment of our domestic market by our 
friends across the seas. 

Manufacturers of capital goods in this 
country are, to varying degrees, up against 
a losing battle when it comes to foreign com- 
petition, particularly in items that have a 
high labor content. In a number of impor- 
tant equipments and in certain basic mate- 
rials produced by heavy industry, European 
and Japanese manufacturers have out- 
stripped demand in their own domestic and 
local markets and are selling in the United 
States at prices below our costs, in spite of 
tariffs and transportation costs. To a large 
extent, these manufacturers are using plants 
bullt with U.S.-aid funds. Many lines of 
endeavor now have excess productive capac- 
ity insofar as world demand is concerned— 
shipbuilding is in this situation—many 
items of machinery such as hydraulic tur- 
bines and large electrical equipment, other 
prime movers, iarge cranes, certain transpor- 
tation equipment and some steel products 
are similarly troubled. 

It is only natural that I should talk some 
about the shipbullding industry and it also 
serves the purpose of this topic well. We 
Have practices and problems that are com- 
mon to both shipbuilding and heavy manu- 
facturing. Consider a comparison of 1962 
hourly earnings in shipbuilding including 
legally required fringe benefits (negotiated 
fringe benefits are, of course, in addition to 
these figures) : $ 


Labor rates in shipbuilding in the United 
States are reasonable representative of rates 
in heavy industry and are from 2 to 3 times 
rates in Europe and 414 to 6 times rates in 
Japen depending on how fringes are allo- 
ca 

Increase in rates—call it escalation or In- 
fation—currently is about 3 percent per year 
in the United States and anywhere from 4 to 
9 percent per year abroad. Even if we were 
to freeze wages in this country, it would be 
years before foreign labor rates would catch 
up with ours, 

Oddly enough, and for a variety of reasons, 
material, and to some extent equipment, 
costs in these countries are not widely dif- 
ferent from our own costs, but the labor dif- 
ferential alone is sufficient to make it im- 
possible for U.S. firms to compete in the 
world market for ships and certain other 
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items that have a high labor content. Japa- 
nese ships are sold for prices a little more 
than one-half of US. prices. : 

The comparative competitive situation is 
further complicated by practices in many 
foreign countries because of the introduc- 
tion of subsidy in one form or another in the 
pricing of ships for export and, to a varying 
extent, heavy machinery—elther for reasons 
of bringing in foreign exchange or of pro- 
viding employment in State-controlied in- 
dustries, or both. 

For example, the Japanese had a practice 
recently, and it may still obtain, whereby a 
shipyard was permitted to buy a given 
amount of sugar in the world market and 
sell it at home at the local pegged price, 
thereby turning a substantial profit, In re- 
turn for this the shipbuilder agreed to sell 
a certain number of ships in the world market 


at prices below his cost—thus providing for- 


eign exchange for the country and work for 
people at home. 

Other countries have made direct and in- 
direct subsidy of shipbuilding for export to 
varying degrees. About the only one that 
has not done so thus far is Great Britain. 

We have also seen in recent years where 
very liberal credit terms have been guaran- 
teed by foreign governments for ships and 
other items for export. 

These practices are expected to continue 
in one form or another in many areas due 
to overcapacity in world shipyards and much 
of the world’s heavy industry. This over- 
capacity is due to rapid plant expansion since 
the war, a large part of which was financed 
by our foreign aid programs which provided 
the means and ofttimes the machinery for 
building new and modern plants. Methods 
and machines abroad are as up to date as 
ours, and in some cases more advanced than 
ours. 

Let me emphasize that American industry 
has not been standing still by way of im- 
provements in plant and methods. Purely 
from the domestic competitive aspect of 
shipbuilding, millions have been put into 
plant and costs have been reduced. From 
statistics based on one large class Of prod- 
uct—cargo ships—costs, by rates and in- 
dexes, have risen at least 8 percent in the 
last 6 years, yet selling prices haye declined 
about 18 percent In actual dollars. In other 
words, there has been a net real reduction 
referred to base of about 25 percent. It 

pears that margins may have suffered heav- 
ily, but It is definitely apparent that a large 
part of the reduction has been in more ef- 
cient production. Also part of the cost re- 
duction is due to lesser costs of installed 
major components; Le., heavy machinery— 
this equipment having gone through the 
same price squeeze as ship construction— 
ie, improvement in manufacturing effici- 
ency being reflected in lower prices in spite 
of rising labor costs. 

Yet the fact remains that our labor costs 
are so much higher than our foreign com- 
petitors that they can undersell us in the 
world market for ships at prices one-half 
to three-fourths of our prices. They, too, 
have improved the efficiency of their op- 
erations. 

You may wonder why we are still in busi- 
ness. We exist because of national policy 
and national expediency. Our Navy from 
the point of view of national security in the 
development of fighting ships cannot aford 
to have its designs known to others outside 
the country—also they must retain control 
of shipbuilding and ship repair capabilities. 
Our merchant fleet exists and operutes under 
laws that have been national policy, Since 
the early times of our country, all coastal 
and interconstal trade must be by Amorican- 
fiag vessels; and since 1936 a segment of our 
foreign commerce must be carried on Amer- 
jean-flag ships on what have been deter- 
mined as essential trade routes. This is for 
Purposes of national self-sufficiency and de- 
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fense practice as well as protection against 
being at the mercy of others for transporta- 
tion of vital commodities. Many of these 
merchant ships operate under Federal sub- 
sidy both as to buliding cost and operation 
cost, However, unlike many subsidy pro- 
grams, better than half of the Federal funds 
expended find their way back into the 


To digress for a moment with respect to 
the American shipbuilding industry, assum- 
ing that you have some interest and curiosity 
concerning it: In the private industry sector 
there are some 15 yards capable of build- 
ing moderate- to large-size vessels plus about 
70 small yards where the business is essen- 
tially ship repair. Total employment in this 
industry is about 115,000 and the industry 
as a whole has the eapability with existing 
facilities to do several times the business it 
now enjoys. The industry itself has a bad 
name for being cyclical but it is not about 
to collapse tn spite of the rise and fall of 
some companies in it. Lest some of you, who 
may be stockholders or otherwise interested 
in the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., may feel from the foregoing that 
our prospects are gloomy, let me point out 
that our position in the industry is unique. 
We have not, for many and varied reasons, 
fluctuated widely in workload, nor in our 
corporate performance—we consistently re- 
invest In plant—#67 million in the last 17 
years (all out of cash flow) our current 
enrollment is 19,000 employees or about 17 
percent of the entire private sector of the 
industry. We have a backlog of about $375 
million (largest in the industry). 

To return to our theme of some of the 
facets of foreign competition: 

I believe it is rather generally agreed that 
wages in basic industry in this country have 
advanced more rapidly than the productivity 
of labor in spite of all that has been done 
in investment in plant and equipment and 
methods to improve efficiency. In many 
basic products and equipment, while the 
labor hour content of the product is less 
than it was a few years ago, the labor dol- 
lar content is more; also depreciation costs 
bave risen sharply as a related item. In 
the last 15 years, looking at some of the 
major indexes, cost of living has risen nearly 
40 percent and output of productive workers, 
happily enough, and due to improved plants, 
has increased by over 55 percent, but. hourly 
earnings of these works has increased over 
nie ie, twice what they were in 


Although we have had a rather fantastic 
growth in US. industrial production and in- 
crease in gross national product, it has came 
about with a of the gap between 
relative prices of U.S. equipment and prices 
of foreign-made equipment delivered in the 
United States—in fact the gap has closed 
and even reversed In the case of some prod- 
ucts. 

Looking at the steel Industry briefly: From 
1940 to 1958 labor costs, ie. rates plus 
fringes, rose at an average rate of 8 percent 
per year (compounded) and total costs per 
man-hour rose at about the same rate. Pro- 
ductivity incrensed, through ent 
methods and plant improvement, at a rate 
of about 2 percent per year, compounded 
Recognition of this infintionary trend and 
other considerations in 1958 and 1959 led to 
a slowing of the trend from 1959 to 1962, 
with man-hour costs rising at about 3 
percent per year with productivity still ad- 
vancing at the rate of 2 percent, In the last 
2 years It appears that man-hour costs have 
been held somewhat closer, equal to about 
2 percent per year which is the same per- 
centage increase as Is experienced for pro- 
ductivity. 

I cite the foregoing information from the 
steel industry not only because it is avallable 
from many studies that have been made, but 
it is also quite typical of what has 
happening to U.S, industry since World War 
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I. Heavy manufacturing has, by and large, 
followed steel in the wage pattern and to 
Some extent in the fringe benofit pattern. 
Steel, in the past few years, has experi- 
enced appreciable inroads from foreign com- 
Petition, Last year over 54% million tons of 
steel were imported, which is 7 percent of 
US. consumption. (Incidentally, the United 
States exported 2 million tons last year, down 
from 5 million tons 6 years ago.) The most 
Noteworthy imports were inexpensive and 
Commonly used items made of common steel 
Tather than in the specialty alloys. Wire 
nalis, barbed wire, reinforcing bars for con- 
crete can be, and are being, delivered in our 
west at prices that are tending to under- 
Cut domestic producers. About 40 percent of 
Consumption of these items comes from 
abroad today. Some sheet and strip prod- 
ucts nre finding thelr way in and a few 
Specialty items also—notably polished stain- 
less stec] sheet from Japan: Heavier prod- 
Ucte are not quite competitive yet—of in- 
t to us in shipbuilding, however, is the 
Tact that steel plate from West Germany can 
be delivered to east coast ports, including 
hsportation and 10.5 percent duty, at a 
Price about 5 percent above domestic list 
Prices. Today Japan will quote omy for 
long-term delivery due to heavy demand at 
their prices are, however, not quite 
Competitive with our own. This close mar- 
Bin has existed for several years and there 
ve been times when U.S. shipyards have 
Purchased foreign steel due to shortages in 
Supply in the domestic market when pipe- 
lines and similar construction were using 
large quantities of steel plate. 
© aforementioned increase in steel im- 
Ports and decrease in exports not only mean 
Work in our own mills and fewer jobs, 
but it also means less taxes to Federal, State, 
and local governments to the extent of $33 
dor every ton. This should be a matter of 
rn to our Federal authorities. 
One of the oddities of competing with our 
ends across the seas has been brought to 
Public attention by the stecl industry. 
tion of tariffs is only part of their 
ty in selling abroad, The United 
States charges only the specified import 
duties foreign countries, to varying degrees 
several times this. amount through 
to import duties such items as trans- 
Mission, turnover, sales and stamp taxes. 
Thus the true export selling costs for U.S. 
ucers is much higher in proportion. In 
Sddition to this, there have been many in- 
of “dumping” in the world market 
by toreign steel producers, 
now to an example of foreign 
dembetitlon making heavy inroads on a 
OMestic activity, jet us look at the hy- 
fraulic turbine industry. While it is a 
Small segment of the economy, it is a 
*Pecialized product involving a fairly high 
Percentage of labor in design and construc- 
Hon. This is another industry that we at 
bar bert News know something about as we 
ve been in this business since 1920. 
War hydraulic turbine is a prime mover 
t produces power by means of falling 
Water 
+ When coupled to a generator, the 
resulting power produced is electricity. 
8 turbines are large custom-built ma- 
Lines weighing many tons which require 
ering, laboratory facilities, and large 
de e tools, These machines are highly 
velopod with respect to design, having 
improved and refined over many years, 
US leaving little opportunity for U.S. in- 
Senuity to make radical cost-saving innova- 
2 that might improve the competitive 
on. 
tint far the largest buyer of hydraulic tur- 
th es is the Federal Government, through 
ane &gencies of Bureau of Reclamation, Corps 
h fineers, and TVA. The total business in 
Ydraulic turbines is not large, averaging 
t $27 million a year; but it is vital to 


Sur economy and security as has been proved 
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in past emergencies. The industry ts sup- 
plied by four manufacturers in the United 
States, three capable of building the largest 
and one that builds small- to medium-sized 
units, The electric generators that go with 
these turbines are similar specialty items and 
have experienced the same competitive situ- 
ation. The world capacity to produce both 
turbines and generators is at least twice, if 
not more than twice, would demand, 

While there have been a few cases In recent 
years where American turbines and genera- 
tors have been exported to foreign countries, 
in each instance it has been so only because 
the plant in question was being built with 
U.S. aid funds which required purchase of 
American machinery. 

Our Government agencies for domestic ap- 
plication have purchased thelr turbines 
under the Buy American Act, but this act 
has been supplemented or modified by Exec- 
utive Order No. 10582, You probably are 
not familiar with this Executive order but, 
believe me, we who struggle with foreign 
competition every day are familiar with it. 
By application of this order, our Government 
agencies buy foreign if the low bid, includ- 
ing tariff, is as much as 6 percent below the 
low American bid. 

The frustrating aspect of the Govern- 
ment's buying policy is that numerous com- 
mittees and agencies have studied the prob- 
lem and their conclusions have been: 

1. The industry's trained personnel, large 
machine tools and facilities are essential to 
defense. 

2. The country wants the industry retained, 

3. The industry's problem is serious. 

4, The Government will maintain a con- 
tinuous watch over the situation. 

The Government's degree of concern has 
been hard to find. In 1962 the Federal Gov- 
ernment awarded four hydraulic turbine con- 
tracts to foreigners and one domestic. We 
lost a job for the Bureau of tion in 
1963 by being only 13 percent above a low 
Japanese bid. Unfortunately, such a policy 
has spilled over into certain municipal gov- 
ernments and public authorities that buy 
such equipment and they are buying foreign 
in many instances. There have been many 
instances where Japanese bids have been as 
low as 60 percent of American manufacturers’ 
bids. European prices, including the 15 per- 
cent import duty, have been 10 to 15 percent 
below American prices on many occasions. 
It rather looks to us as though the foreign 
companies can charge what the traffic will 
bear and bid just under the American effort. 
Incidentally, the tariff on electrical machin- 
ery is 12% percent. 

We have constantly sought relief in Wash- 
ington to check this disappearance of our 
market on the basis of: 

1. National security. 

2. Outflow of gold. 

3 Effect on our general economy. 

We are now also seeking some means of 
being placed on a more nearly equal basis 
with our forelgn competitors. By such I 
mean some equalization factor to compen~ 
sate for our having to abide by such laws as 
the Walsh-Healey Act, minimum wage law 
and others. Our foreign competitors are ex- 
empted from compliance with such law and 
regulation. 

The effect on our economy when an indi- 
yidual or a private company buys a piece of 
equipment abroad is quite different from 
the occasion when the Federal Government 
makes a similar purchase. In each case there 
is an addition to the net amount of gold 
that will flow out of the country but there 
the similarity ends. The individual buys his 
equipment for less money, his capital struc- 
ture and therefore fixed charges are less and, 
other things being equal, he makes a greater 
profit (of course he has to give half of this 
increment to the Government in taxes). 

On the otber hand, the U.S. Treasury is 
affected by both the outgo of funds for pur- 
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chases and the influx of funds from taxes 
accruing from the transactions and opera- 
tions of our economic system. 

Assume our Government buys a machine 
at $1 million. Let us make reasonable as- 
sumptions as to manufacturing profit and 
income taxes on individuals’ wages and trace 
the cycle back through subcontractor fur- 
nished material of second and third tier. 
etc., to the source; e., all materials or fin- 
ished products are essentially all labor. 
Taxes taken by Treasury probably amount to 
25 to 36 percent of the million—say 30 percent 
or $300,000 as a reasonable estimate of direct 
return so that the machine actually cost the 
Government $700,000. And if this reasoning 
is pursued further with respect to the 
$700,000 put in circulation, there will be 
additonal tax return to the Treasury—as- 
sume what you want, the return tends to 
approach the offsetting of the cost; certainly 
it reduces the net cost to less than the for- 
eign price. Call this fallacious (sophomoric) 
economics if you wish—there is something 
to it; pick your own percentage—at least the 
money stays in this country. 

Compare this with buying the machinery 
abroad for, say, $600,000. The Government 
saves money on the purchase but—the 
money joins the gold outflow account—and 
none goes Into circulation here. 

This is pretty elementary arithmetic but 
it’s hard to see where it cost our Federal 
Government much, if any more, to purchase 
this machine at home—and there would be 
the added advantage of keeping the money 
at home. 

We must all keep in mind that the reduc- 
tion In volume of business in any industry 
or the elimination for our economy of that 
industry is simply a reduction in gross na- 
tional product, Even in and expanding econ- 
omy we cannot afford to have any deletions 
except for the things that no one uses any 
more. It is absolutely false to argue that 
there is no effect on the economy because 
people who lose jobs due to an industry’s 
decline, as a result of foreign purchasing, 
will find jobs elsewhere and that companies 
will find other products to make. The true 
fact is that the jobs have been removed from 
our economy completely and our total ac- 
tivity and gross national product are less by 
that amount, 

We should buy the foreign things that we 
lack—basic metals that we do not have and 
Scotch whisky and French perfume and the 
like. As citizens, however, we should insist 
on s Federal policy of buy American. As 
members of the business community we 
should if at all possibie take the larger view 
of the interplay of all factors in our economic 
structure, realizing that the good of the 
whole fs, in the long run, the best for the 
individual. 


Top Party Politicians Join in Tribute to 
Howard Hannah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
Mr. J. Howard Hannah, of Springfield, 
Mo., lost his life in a tragic automobile 
accident in Florida. Howard had earned 
the title of Missouri's Mr. Democrat. A 


* 
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opposite political faith, our relations 
always were cordial and friendly, and his 
broad smile was a trademark to all who 
knew him. Our heartfelt sympathy is 
extended to his lovely lady and survivors. 
The following excerpt from the April 11, 
1964, Springfield Daily News indicates 
how devoted he was to the cause he 
championed, and the respect in which he 
was held by those who knew him best: 

Top Party POLITICIANS JOIN IN TRIBUTES TO 

Howann HANNAH 


“We have lost a great Democrat * * * a 
great American * * * a great friend.” 

These were typical statements from Demo- 
crats great and small yesterday, from Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Kansas City, Jefferson City, 
and Springàeid, as word spread of the death 
of James Howard Hannah in an auto acel- 
dent, 

Springfieldians close to him were shocked, 
top party politicians stunned. He had left 
here after his most triumphant Jackson Day 
Dinner, for his annual vacation in Florida. 
The accident that killed Missouri's “Mr. 
Democrat” happened there. 

County Democratic Chairman Arch M. 
Skelton, attending a regional meeting of 
Boy Scout leaders in Omaha, Nebr., said last 
night he heard of the death about 11:30 
am. Friday. 

“The news of the tragic death of Howard 
Hannah and injuries recelyed by his lovely 
wife was received with sadness,” Skelton said. 

“Howard was general chairman of Jackson 
Day for the past 22 years, and he was loved 
not only by Democratic leaders throughout 
the Midwest, but also by a vast number of 
devoted friends in the Springfield area. 

“He worked unceasingly and with great 
dedication to the Democratic Party, for his 
church, and for the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks, I haye been very close to 
Howard these past few years In connection 
with my ‘chairmanship of the Democratic 
committee, and there was never a time when 
I asked him to do a job for the party that 
he didn’t immediately accept and proceed 
to accomplish, 

“T will sadly miss this close personal friend. 
I am relieved to hear that his lovely wife, 
Margaret, was only slightly injured.” 

The greatness of Howard Hannah was 
the service that he rendered for other peo- 
ple,” said State Attorney General Thomas F. 
Eagleton last night. “He sought little for 
himself but desired to do only what he could 
for his legion of friends.” 

Eagleton's was only one of scores of voices 
raised in praise of Hannah. Earlier Senator 
Sruargt Symrnoton, in Kansas City when he 
heard of the death, declared: 2 

“In the tragic death of Howard Hannah, 
Missouri has lost a great American and a fine 
citizen, and I have lost a close and valued 
friend. To his gracious wife, Mrs. Syming- 
ton and I extend deepest sympathy in her 
tragic loss.” 

Greene County's T. E. (Ted) Von Willer, 
county recorder and longtime friend of Han- 
nah, said: “We have lost a great Democrat. 
Howard has been a good friend of mine ever 
since I've been involved in politics in Greene 
County.” Š 

Declared Tom Greenwade, a baseball 
scout, “My associations with Howard Hannah 
have been more than pleasant. I feel that 
the community has lost an outstanding citi- 
zen, not only from the political standpoint, 
although he was of course a staunch Demo- 
crat, but also as a man. 

“It is hard to express your feelings at such 
a shock as this.“ 

Judge William R. Collinson, one of Greene 
County's most popular Democratic office- 
holders, declared: “I have known Howard for 
30 years and in the last 10 years he has be- 
come the best known Democrat in the State 
of Missouri. 
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“His whole hobby and work has revolved 
around the Democratic Party and he will be 
badly missed by both the people in the State 
and at national level. He was a tireless and 
effective worker, especially in connection 
with the Jackson Day banquet, which he ran 
singlehandedly, and which had grown to be 
the biggest thing of its kind. 

He will be hard to replace.“ 


The Bobby Baker Case Should Not Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Lawrence Collins, Sr., 
printed in the Long Beach Independent 
on April 9, indicates what I gage to be 
& fairly accurate summation of the way 
very many Americans regard the Bobby 
Baker case: 

Dank STAIN ON THE WHITEWASH 


The Bobby Baker case ought to be calied 
the case of the U.S. Senate. This is the view 
or Columnist Roscoe Drummond—and prob- 
ably of most of the Amcrican people. Drum- 
mond goes on to say: “The abrupt—and 
kindly—termination of the Baker investiga- 
tion may take the heat off somebody—but it 
is going to take the heat off the Senate it- 
self.” 

The Reporter magazine gives much the 
same impression: It tells how the Senate 
Rules Committee carefully refrained from 
calling any Senators as witnesses although 
there was clear evidence that some had made 
large profits from association with Baker 
who was the secretary of the Democratic 
Senate organization. It is estimated that 
during his 9 years as secretary of his §19,- 
000-a-year salary, he built up a fortune of 
millions of dollars, all from projects that in- 
volved the influence he exerted In his job. 

Drummond say, “Of course, Bobby Baker 
has few defenders—and fewer friends on 
Capitol Hill today. His onetime close asso- 
ciates—Senators and former Senators—can 
now hardly remember his name though not 
long ago they were always saying—ask 
Bobby—call Bobby—tell Bobby. He was the 
clearinghouse for the Democratic Senators 
on voting and influence,” 

Apparently Baker is to go free of prosecu- 
tion or further questioning. The Senators 
do not want any more testimony in this 
election year. Some of them cannot afford 
to have the facts of their association made 
public to their constituents as they stand for 
reelection. So the whitewash is to be as 
complete as it can be when the press and 
public still are asking questions. 

It is considered in bad taste to remind the 
public that, during most of the 9 years of 
his fabulous maneuvering, Baker was under 
the leadership of the majority leader of the 
Senate—Senator Lyndon Johnson. It has 
been that Baker was a part of nego- 
tiations to sell advertising on the Johnson- 
owned television station In Austin, Tex. 
Another negotiator named was Johnson's 
longtime aid, Walter Jenkins. But the Sen- 
ate committee refused to call Jenkins as a 
witness. 

During these years, Senator Johnson must 
have known about some of Baker's improper 
financial transactions. If he did not, he dis- 
Played a lack of insight and authority that 
does not speak well for his executive ability. 
It, therefore, is reasonable to assume he con- 
sidered such activities as proper—and just a 
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part of the political game. The President 
has refused to discuss the case since it has 
become of national prominence. 

It is a dark stain on the Senate and the 
whitewash it is permitting. It leaves the 
impression that too many Members. of the 
Senate have profited from such influence 
peddling to have thelr actions brought out 
into the open. It is a sordid example of why 
the people lose confidence in the integrity 
of their officinis. When Baker took the fifth 
amendment so he would not incriminate 
himself, it probably was a great relief to 
those who had worked so closely with him. 


Charles A. Buckley, Chairman, Committee 
on Public Works, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives: His Record for the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of the 
House a short review of the many ac- 
complishments of our distinguished col- 
league, CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, Few men 
in our time have contributed so much to 
the welfare and growth of our Nation 
through the legislative process. Mr. 
Buck.ey is the able Representative of 
New York's 23d District, Bronx County. 
He is in his thirtieth year as a Member 
of Congress and for 12 years he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works: 

CHARLES A. Bucxtey is a modest and 
unassuming Member of the Congress- 
During his long tenure of service he has 
consistently avoided the limelight. 
who know him recognize him as a stal- 
wart, honest individual. We also knoW 
him as a leader in advancing the Na- 
tion’s welfare. I rise to cite his record 
of accomplishments and to commen! 
him on behalf of his colleagues and the 
American people for the job he has done 
and is doing for this country. 

The committee must also deal with 
flood control, a crucial instrument in the 
protection of American lives and prop- 
erty. Clear thinking and good p 
under Mr. Buck.iey’s leadership 
means life and property saved from flood 
tomorrow. 

Flood control also means electric po- 
er. The huge dams authorized by the 
Committee on Public Works are 50 z 
of hydroelectric power, as vital to the in 
dividual consumer as to the b H 
The power generated by the fiood-control 
projects helps move the wheels of indus 
try in nearly every part of our Nation. 

Important byproducts of the manmade 
lakes created by these dams are new Wy 
ter recreation areas used by millions ©” 
Americans, where they may enjoy swi? 
ming, boating, and water skiing. Within 
the land area immediately adjacent 
these dams have arisen fine campsites 
and other land recreation areas. This 
just one more benefit of the flood-contro! 
program, and records indicate that d= 
year more Americans are taking full a 
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vantage of these facilities in all parts of 
dur country. 

Probably the most striking product of 

. BtcKLEY’s work is the vast network 

of new highways that cross our Nation, 
major cities and providing the 
avenues over which our defense appara- 
can move in times of national emer- 
gency. Along these highways moves the 
American trucking industry, carrying the 
goods of our country from one section to 
another and providing thousands of jobs 
for those within the industry and for 
those whose livelihood depends upon it. 

Mr. Bucxiey’s work, particularly in 
Committee, has affected and benefited all 
American citizens. 

The jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Public Works covers an impressive array 
of vital Government activities, including 
the improvement of the Nation’s rivers 
and harbors; flood-control projects 
which protect life and property. generate 
electric power, and provide recreation 
areas; the vast multibillion-dollar Fed- 
eral highway program; the construction 
Of public buildings; the operation of the 
Mighty Tennessee Valley Authority; and 
the creation of permanent new public 
beaches and prevention of beach erosion, 

The committee is responsible for the 
improvement of our Nation’s lakes, 

, rivers, and ports. All water- 
borne navigation, whether commercial or 
Tecreational, benefits from the rivers and 
harbors legislation from the Committee 
on Public Works. The vast job of keep- 
ing the channels of our rivers clean, the 

t dredging operations, the pro- 
tection of our navigable streams and wa- 

, are all helped along by enabling leg- 
islation from Mr. Buckizr's committee. 

Tt can be truly said that the water- 

e commerce of our Nation travels 
not only on our streams, lakes, and riv- 
ers, but also through the Public Works 
Committee. The widespread effect of 
this legislation becomes strikingly clear 
When one considers the impact of im- 
Provements of rivers and harbors on our 

aterborne commerce and on the sizable 
tien of our country’s goods carried by 

Rivers and harbors legislation is of 
he importance to the economic well- 

ing of the United States. 
p new Interstate Highway System 
Tovides means by which the American 
of n may travel freely to all portions 
the country not only in his business 
Pursuits but in seeking relaxation for 
himself and his family. 
entire Federal-aid highway pro- 
~ has come into being as a direct 
esult of the Committee on Public Works 
the Mr. Bucktrr's leadership. In 1956 
tin, Committee authorized the greatest 
gle public works program in the his- 
Ta of the world—the 41,000 miles of 
Si terstate System which will, when com- 
28 link all our major cities. This 
Fete and the Federal-aid primary, 
bo ondary, and urban systems have 
2 into our economy billions of dol- 
jobs and provided an untold number of 
for men in all sections of the coun- 
ee As a direct result of this highway 
ip bess the automobile industry and 
con ompanion industries, such as steel. 
Conte asphalt, and rubber, have re- 
howd a fantastic boost in their eco- 
omic development. 
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The scope and magnitude of this road 
program is breathtaking and its over- 
all effect on our national way of life has 
been tremendous. It has not only 
changed and stimulated our economy 
but has made us indeed “a Nation on 
wheels.” 

As one travels over these fine high- 
ways one can be thankful for the fore- 
sight and ability of CHARLES BUCKLEY, 
who fought so vigorously to see that this 
program came into being. 

The program most readily associated 
with the Committee on Public Works is 
the construction of publie buildings, For 
30 years prior to 1959, as a result of the 
great depression, World War I, and the 
Korean war, the Federal public building 
program was at a standstill. Realizing 
the crying need for action in this field, 
Mr. BucKLey’s committee authorized the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959. The great 
impact of this legislation on the public 
building program is known to us all, As 
the Federal Government grew the need 
for space grew with it. This program is 
providing that space. It not only pro- 
vides for more efficient operation of the 
Federal Government but has been an- 
other shot in the arm to the economy in 
areas where these buildings are con- 
structed. 

In addition to the many responsibilities 
already cited, the committee must watch 
and improve the operation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The TVA, well- 
known in the thirties, has continued to 
bring prosperity to the Tennessee Valley 
and was essential in bringing necessary 
services to one of our great space centers, 
the Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. 

To understand the scope of Mr. BUCK- 
LEY's interests and responsibilities, one 
need but look at the great span between 
a project such as TVA and the commit- 
tee's work in developing a program to 
prevent beach erosion and create thou- 
sands of permanent new beaches along 
the Nation’s seaboard. 

It can be truly said that CHARLES 
Buckiey has not been provincial in his 
approach to public works projects. He 
has applied his energies and directed 
the work of the committee toward the 
full-scale development of the natural re- 
sources of the entire Nation. Though his 
interests have spanned the country, the 
people of the State of New York, those 
now living and gencrations to come, owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude for over 200 
public works projects that his committee 
has authorized for the Empire State. 
Its waterways, highways, parks and 
beaches have all benefited through Mr. 
Bucxktey’s leadership. The vast St. Law- 
rence Seaway project, the Niagara Power 
project in the west and north sections 
of New York, the Hudson River improve- 
ments, the improvements in our lakes, 
the new highways, and the new beaches 
approved by his committee bear strong 
testament to Mr. Bucktey’s deep interest 
in permanent public improvements. 

In New York, one can cite Jones Beach, 
Coney Island, and the Rockaways, the 
new Federal building in lower Manhat- 
tan; and new highways moving traffic 
efficiently through the five counties of 
New York City, all permanent improve- 
ments. 

The great port of the city of New York 
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has continued to develop throughout the 
years with the help of- Mr. BUCKLEY'S in- 
terest in providing legislation to deepen 
its channels and keep it properly main- 
tained at all times. 

Let us move to Mr. BucKLEY'’'s home 
county, the Bronx. Its over 1½ million 
residents have their own postal opera- 
tion to properly facilitate postal service 
within the county. The designation of 
the Bronx as a separate postal unit was, 
in large part, due to Mr. BUCKLEY'S 
efforts. 

With a keen awareness of his coun- 
ty’s needs, Congressman BucxLEY has 
worked diligently to gain authorization 
for a new Federal building there. With- 
in a very short time this building will 
rise in Bronx County and housed therein 
will be all the Federal agencies now scat- 
tered throughout the area. This will 
provide more efficient Federal service for 
all citizens of the Bronx. 

The new roads moving in and out of 
the Bronx, such as the Major Deegan 
Expressway and the New England Thru- 
way, are in existence because Mr. BUCK- 
LeY understands the highway problems 
of his home district, and acted to see that 
these needs were recognized in Congress. 

The New York World's Fair of 1964-65 
opens its doors on April 22. After the 
fair is over, a permanent park will be 
located on that site for the use of the 
citizens of New York. The roadways 
that lead into the fair, and which will 
provide for transportation to this park, 
are a direct result of Public Works Com- 
mittee action. 

Out of the murky mess that was Flush- 
ing Bay there will emerge a beautiful 
marina to house 2,000 boats. This ma- 
rina is a permanent addition to the city’s 
recreational facilities. This is but an- 
other product of Mr. BUCKLEY’s zealous 
efforts on behalf of the city of New York. 

What I have cited is a brief resumé of 
CHARLES A. Bucktry'’s contribution to 
his county, his State, and his city. His 
foresight and determination to have 
these many public works projects ap- 
proved represent an invaluable contri- 
bution to the present and future well- 
being of our Nation. Americans in all 
walks of life owe a large debt to Con- 
gressman Buckiey for his untiring ef- 
forts in this most important field. ‘Those 
who are with us today and those who 
follow tomorrow will reap the great ben- 
efits of his work. I am sure that he will 
continue to fight as he has in the past 
for these projects which benefit all 
Americans. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY is a 
representative of the people in the true 
sense of the word and we here in the 
Congress are privileged to know him. 


An Impressive Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution condemning the 
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persecution by the Soviet Union of per- 
sons because of their religious and cul- 
tural background. It is a similar resolu- 
tion to one introduced in the Senate by 
the Honorable ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Senate 
Resolution 204, which was also cospon- 
sored by 63 of his fellow Senators. 

I was shocked to hear what the So- 
viet leaders are doing to the Jewish 
people in the Soviet Union, as was re- 
ported at the American Jewish Confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry in Washington last 
week. It is an insidious attack on both 
the cultural and religious background 
that is being perpetrated, and I have no 
doubt that without the rest of the world 
raising its voice in protest the program 
could extend itself to a program of Jews 
in the Soviet Union. It was both fitting 
and proper for the formation and the 
emergence of this conference in our Na- 
tion's Capital and much good, I hope, 
will come from the 18-point resolution 
of the meeting which called for the 
elimination of discrimination against 
Soviet Jews and restoration of their full 
cultural and religious rights. 

I am also in accord with the decision 
of the conference to call for a National 
Day of Prayer to be observed in every 
American synagogue as part of a na- 
tional protest against this calculated 
assault by which the destruction of the 
Jewish community within the Soviet 
Union is being pursued. It has been an 
impressive start, but I do hope that the 
fight will be continued to a successful 
culmination where all such persecutions 
and attempts at destruction will be not 
only diminished but completely wiped 
out. 

In furtherance of this thought I in- 
sert at this point a very fine editorial 
from the Jewish News of Newark, N. J., 
in its issue of April 10, 1964: 

AN IMPRESSIVE START 

Neither by accident nor by coincidence, 
the American Jewish Conference on Soviet 
Jewry which met this week heard repeated 
references to the dark years of the 1930's. 
The points made were ly clear: 
During the period of Hitler's intensification 
of anti-Jewish measures all too much of the 
civilized world was virtually paralyzed—for 
a variety of reasons—and therefore did and 
sald relatively little to protest and combat 
the anti-Semitic barbarism of the Nazis. 
Today we dare not and will not remain simi- 
larly neutralized in the face of very clear 
evidence that for the Jews of the Soviet Un- 
ion the spirit of Stalin remains virulently 
alive and continues to dictate official policy 
for their treatment. 

The el drawn between Hitlerism in 
the 1930’s and the persisting Stalinist ma- 
levolence toward Jewry is inescapable. For 
example, even the Communist parties of 
countries outside of the Soviet Union have 
condemned the book, “Judaism Without 
Embellishment,” published by the Ukrain- 
fan Academy of Science, and have pointed 
out that its caricatures of Jews are rem- 
iniscent of the material published by 
Julius Streicher in Der Stuermer. 

We are not comforted or reassured by. the 
Kremlin's response thus far to the volu- 
minous protests from abroad over this clear 
incitement to programs by an “academy of 
science” under the direct control of the So- 
viet Government. According to Pravda, the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party this week criticized the book on 
grounds that its text and illustrations are 
inept and in error. This criticism, however, 
was phrased with notable mildness, and also 
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found fault with the book because it was 
an inadequate explanation of “the reac- 
tionary essence of Judaism.” The logical 
sequence would appear to be a Kremlin 
demand for more sophistication in the writ- 
ing and illustrating of such anti-Semitic 
works. 

Im projecting plans intended to reverse 
the steadily declining position of Russian 
Jews, the American Jewish Conference on 
Soviet Jewry has already achieved the un- 
precedented cooperation of 24 major na- 
tional organizations. It has made a singu- 
larly impressive start in unifying and di- 
recting the efforts of all of us who recognize 
that only by concerted, intelligently planned 
action will we be able to make an appreciable 
contribution toward alleviation of the 
plight—and threat of greater hardships— 
faced by some 3 million Jews in the Soviet 
Union. 


Roseville, Calif., the All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
oF 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pride that I an- 
nounce to the House of Representatievs 
that my hometown of Roseville, Calif., 
has been named an All America City. 
Roseville was one of three western cities 
to win this coveted title and as one who 
has lived all his life in this beautiful com- 
munity, I know of no other which de- 
serves the distinction more. 

The city of Roseville is a chartered 
city which has been progressive in the 
distribution of low-cost public power and 
development of an advanced municipal 
water system. It has taken the leader- 
ship in providing fine, modern hospitals, 
outstanding fire protection, and a model 
sewage treatment plant. Its school sys- 
tem is excellent and it has a splendid 
cadre of city employees to whom much of 
the credit for this award must go. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a personal interest 
in this since I served this wonderful city 
as a member of its school board of trus- 
tees and as its mayor for several years 
before becoming her representative in 
the California State Senate and now in 
the House of Representatives. 

Many commendable comments have 
been made about the city of Roseville in 
connection with the award and I shall 
have these printed at this point in the 
RECORD: s 
STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

I am happy tọ extend my heartlest con- 
gratulations to the mayor and citizens of 
Rosevilie as you receive the All America 
Cities Award. 

I commend you on your many past 
achievements and wish your city continued 
prosperity and progress in the years to come. 
Your community has helped to set high 
standards of citizen participation and civil 
improvement which raise the quality of 
your Nation's life. 


STATEMENT or Gov. EDMUND G. (Pat) Brown 


It is a pleasure to join in this tribute to 
one of the finest and most progressive cities 
in northern California. A beautiful city, 
Roseville very appropriately was chosen by 
Look magazine as one of the 22 finalist cities 
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in its All America City awards competition. 

I want the people and the officials of Rose- 
ville to know that I share their pride in this 
honor and extend to all of them my best 
wishes for continued success and prosperity- 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


It is with great pride that I learn of the 
selection of Roseville to receive the All 
America City Award. 

As a lifelong resident of Roseville, who 
has had the privilege of serving my home- 
town as a member of the city board of edu- 
cation, city council, and mayor, I am cer- 
tainly pleased that our progressive city has 
been awarded this honor. 

Every citizen, faction of local government, 
including the many faithful municipal em- 
ployees, businessmen, and civic organiza- 
tions are to be commended and congratu- 
lated. 

We are indebted to the early foresight 
of our “city fathers” who, with the coopera- 
tion of the people, were greatly responsible 
for the factors that brought this honor to 
our city, among the most significant being: 

1. The early acquisition of our electrical 
distribution system for municipal operation 
and later, the acquisition of the private 
water supply system also for municipal own- 
ership and operation which provided the city 
of Roseville with the financial means with 
which to move forward. While mayor, I had 
the opportunity to sign the first contract 
which called for the delivery of low-cost 
Federal power for redistribution through the 
municipal system. This has further bene- 
fited the financial condition of our city. 

2. The use of the Revenue Sewer Bond Act 
of 1941, in perfecting the city sanitary fa- 
cilities. 

3. The passage of the initial bond Issue 
of $250,000 for the start of the Roseville Dis- 
trict Hospital, and the acquisition of the site 
which was donated by Mrs. Adamson. This 
project has been expanded under the Hill- 
Burton Act funding, whereby the Fed 
Government and the State contribute match- 
ing funds to the city. This has enabled 
Roseville to perfect a medical facility and 
health team which is unequaled for a city of 
comparable size throughout the United 
States. 

Mayor Mahan, members of the city council, 
and all the fine municipal employees who 
contributed so greatly to the growth and 
progress of our city can be proud of the rec 
ognition which the city of Roseville is re- 
ceiving. 

Dr. Gordon Harris, chairman, and the 
members of the city's citizen congress, are 
to be highly commended and congratulated 
for the untiring efforts they have put forth 
toward winning this award and bringing rec 
ognition to our growing community. 


STATE SENATOR PAUL J. LUNARDI 


Having the distinction of being born and 
reared in Roseville, I am especially proud of 
the achievement of its citizenry in having 
been the only city in California to be award 
the 1963 All America City Award spo 
by the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine. 

As a native son, I have watched the prog- 
ress of this community and participated in 
the planning of many civic improvement 
during my tenure on the city council. 
offer special congratulations to the civic 
leaders in meeting all the challenges accom” 
panying the prolific growth in population. 
It is commendable that in meeting these de- 
mands of public service the city of je 
drew national attention, 

It is, indeed, a pleasure to join many others 
in paying this tribute to our wonderful city. 


ROSEVILLE Mayor Rosert P. MAHAN 


I’m very happy to hear that we have bee? 
selected as one of the 11 All American Cities. 
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I know that Roseville has a lot to offer and 
this will show others what we do have. The 
city counctl and staff will go on doing all 
that’s possible to see that Roseville continues 
to grow and prosper in an all-American man- 
ner. 


A Fast Buck on Kennedy Half - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Alexan- 
der M. Jones, chief editorial writer of 
the Daily Home News of New Brunswick, 
N.J., has been a frequent and articulate 
critic of the distribution methods of the 
Kennedy half dollar. I share his con- 
8 and interest and I know others also 


On April 13, 1964, an editorial entitled 
“A Fast Buck on Kennedy Half“ pointed 
out in the Daily Home News that cen- 
tral New Jersey banks seem to have done 
& creditable job in distributing Kennedy 
half dollars on a one-to-a-customer 
basis,” but that distribution “is not so 
good elsewhere.” 

I hope that by including this Home 
News editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, more Representatives and U.S. 

rs will help in supporting and 
achieving a more equitable distribution of 
the Kennedy half dollar. 

The editorial follows: 

From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News, Apr. 13, 1964] 

A Fast Buck ON KENNEDY Harr 
As we said recently, central New Jersey 
seem to have done a creditable job in 
distributing Kennedy half dollars on a one- 
to-a-customer basis, Some influential peo- 
Ple seem to have been able to obtain a roll 
Of 20 of the coins, and some businesses and 
industries seem to have obtained small 
Sena, but for the most part the picture 


It's not so good elsewhere. At the coin 
at the Pines on April 5, the dealers 
Participating were selling Kennedy halves at 
various premiums. One fellow offered $10 
Tolls for sale at $25. An area dealer is sell- 
the coins at 95 cents apiece. He says he 
Was offered a bag (2,000 coins) by another 
dealer. A pupil in an area high school is sell- 
1 halves at $2.50 apiece to his class- 


The coin publications relate that each 
Senator received 100 Kennedy halves. The 
Ilinois Toll Highway Commission had 18,000, 
ae distributed them in change. President 

dunson sent one Kennedy coin to each 
Member of Congress. The Treasury, having 
asked bankers to distribute 1 to a cus- 
er, sold the coins 40 to a customer. 
ers noted the customers selling to 
People in the neighborhood, one tourist pay- 
ing $5 for a single coin. 
ae coin weekly of almost 150,000 circulation 

t week had many dealer advertisements 
on Kennedy halves. In Charlotte, a dealer 
Wanted $13 for a roll of 20 and guaranteed 
delivery. In Georgia, a dealer offered a free 
Kennedy half with each $16 purchase. 

and New York, dealers offered 

nee coins at $1. In San Francisco, a dealer 

3 ered @ $1,000 bag (2,000 halves) for $1,500. 
nd so it went. 

we Thas the most curious advertisement 

as from far-off Liechtenstein where a big 
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operator offered to all the world Kennedy 
halves at $2 apiece and $22 for a $10 roll. 

A writer in the coin publication said that 
on the day after initial release of the Ken- 
nedy half, dealers were offering lots of up 
to 20 rolls. 

How much worse the situation will get, we 
do not know. What we do know is that the 
money grubbers and the fast-buck guys are 
making a real killing which could have been 
avoided had responsible agencies in Wash- 
ington, all of them alerted by us, taken the 
proper precautions, They included the 
White House, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Attorney General, among others. 
The Treasury itself participated directly in 
making the current situation possible, by 
selling coins 40 to a customer. Sentimental- 
ity and love for President Kennedy would 
scarcely seem to prompt the purchase of 40 
Kennedy halves by individuals. 

There's still time to cut off the supply of 
Kennedy halves to the profiteers, but Middle- 
sex County’s Representative Enwarp J, Par- 
TEN will need more help in Congress than he 
is now getting. 


Jackie Robinson Attacks President on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SCHWENGEL. 


HON. FRED 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the pioneers in better race relations 
in America has been Jackie Robinson, 
whose courage and integrity many of us 
have admired both in the fields of base- 
ball and business. He is also known for 
his interest in Government and polit- 
ical life. ; 

Jackie Robinson has written a new 
book entitled Baseball Has Done It,” 
in which Negro players speak out, in in- 
terviews with Jackie Robinson, about 
their personal experiences; with inte- 
gration in baseball means to them and 
how it is helping in the battle against 
bigotry. 

Jackie Robinson also has some 
thoughtful observations on civil rights, 
and I would like to insert in the Recorp 
at this point an article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 29, 
“Jackie Robinson Attacks President on 
Civil Rights.” 

JACKIE ROBINSON ATTACKS PRESIDENT ON 

Crvin RIGHTS 
(By Fred C. Shapiro) 

Jackie Robinson lashed out bitterly last 
night at President Johnson and the admin- 
istration’s efforts to win full civil rights for 
Negroes. 

“You and I know that it takes more than 
a big job, big talk, and big gestures to wipe 
out the bad taste, the poison of a 3-year 
record of adamant opposition to the cause 
of civil rights,” Mr. Robinson said in a pre- 
pared speech at the Hotel Biltmore. He was 
there last night to receive the annual War 
Memorial Award for outstanding civic service 
presented by the New York City Young Re- 
publican Club. 

Attacking Mr. Johnson's civil rights speech 
at- Miami Beach Thursday, Mr. Robinson 
continued: “You and I are aware that the 
same statesman who calls for congressional 
allegiance to civil rights from the White 
House is the same politician who only last 
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year voted to make it necessary for two- 
thirds of the Senate to curb the filibuster. 

"Its a matter of record that when the new- 

ly sworn President arrived in W. 
a few hours after the atrocious assassina- 
tion—and when he was met at the airport 
by a distinguished group of legislators and 
officeholders—the first thing the President of 
the United States did was to ask: Where's 
Dick?’ 

“We know he didn't mean Dick Nixon. He 
meant Senator Ricard RUSSELL of Georgia, 
his old and trusted friend and accomplice 
in the art of thwarting human liberty. 

“Where is Dick? I want to know where is 
Dicx—and the other segregationists who, 
only a few months ago, were in full cry after 
the late, revered John Kennedy, hooting at 
his heels and lambasting him for his stand 
on civil rights. 

“Dick and the rest of them are awfully 
quiet now. They seem to be ‘going along’ 
with the President despite the fact that he 
is saying the same things Mr. Kennedy said. 
Could it be that Dick and the rest of the 
segregation gang are no longer worried? 

Could it be that they have been assured 
that a civil rights bill administered by one of 
their own would be a fraud and a farce which 
still enables the South to maintain its re- 
calcitrant refusal to give the Negro his place 
in the sun. 

“I say that in spite of his enchantment 
with Lyndon Johnson's words, and his ap- 
pointments of talented Negroes to high 
places, the Negro in America (expresses) a 
basic distrust of a man who has to do so 
much now to change an image which he has 
created for 30 years.” 

Mr. Robinson, a recently appointed cam- 
paign aid of Governor Rockefeller warned 
that “the loyalty of the minorities will not 
be handed us on a silver platter. We must 
prove to these people that we want their al- 
leglance and are willing to give them sincerity 
in return. 

And though the dinner was billed as non- 
partisan, among Republicans at least, Mr. 
Robinson could not resist the urge to plug 
his man, Governor Rockefeller, and knock 
other leading Republican candidates, or 
potential candidates, 

“I hope that the Republican Party will not 
commit the suicidal error of listening to the 
counsel of a Barry GOLDWATER, who probably 
doesn't know any better, or a Richard Nixon, 
who should know better, and who both say 
we should stick our heads further in the 
sand and maybe the Negro problem will go 
away.” Mr. Robinson supported Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon in the 1960 presidential cam- 


paign. 

“We found the assassin of the President 
within a few hours,” Mr. Robinson said. 
“We have yet to find the bombers of a church 
in Birmingham who murdered children. 
We have yet to solve, in fact, some 50 bomb- 
ings of Negro churches, the homes of Negro 
civil rights leaders in that same city.” 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, who pre- 
sented the medal to Mr. Robinson, also dealt 
with the filibuster in his prepared speech, 
questioning whether “this group of Deep 
Dixie Democrats is going to be allowed to 
stymie the will of an overwhelming majority 
of the Senate, * * * We can't vacillate and 
bow to obstructionists in dealing with the 
problems before the Congress with any more 
success than in dealing with the problems 
before the world.” 

“The Congress,” he concluded, “is satu- 
rated with special privileges but grievously 
lacking in equal opportunity. That may 
sound a harsh thing to say about the legis- 
lative body of the leading nation of the 
free world, but it’s true. I speak these words 
not out of disrespect but out of reverence 
for our institutions and out of a conviction 
that we have a solemn obligation to preserve 
these institutions from decay and obso- 
lescence.“ 
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Observation on the Peace corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mn TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has enthusiastically supported the 
Peace Corps since its inception and shall 
continue to do so, I have been impressed 
by communications and articles throw- 
ing favorable light on the Corps and its 
work. 

However, I recently received a letter 
from a high school teacher and coach 
from Portland High School, Portland, 
Maine, which may indicate there.is room 
for improvement in this program in cer- 
tain areas of the world. 

Mr. Gerald M. Davis, a former mem- 
ber of the Peace Corps assigned to 
Sierra Leone from June 1962 to April 
1963, has written me the following letter 
setting forth his personal experiences 
and views. This young man is highly 
intelligent, very popular, respected in his 
community and certainly his observa- 
tions deserve attention. 

I hope that Members who wish to con- 
tinue to improve this valuable instru- 
ment for peace will take the time to read 
Mr. Davis’ letter. 

Apart 4. 1964. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN Turrrn: This letter 
is to actualize hopefully my observations on 
the Peace Corps. I was a member of the 
Sierra Leone Project II from June 1962, 
through April 1963. 

The late President Kennedy once said that 
the only sure reward in life is a good con- 
science. Believing the supposition to be 
true, I offer the following opinions on the 
Peace Corps. l 

The Peace Corps is a new organization 
without any inner discipline. This was very 
evident at the New Paltz, N. T., Training 
Center and again in Sierra Leone: Each 
Peace Corps volunteer makes his own rules 
and regulations in dealing with individuals 
and groups in other countries, 

My assignment was to teach and coach at 
Bo Government School in Sierra Leone, It 
is my firm belief that no volunteer should 
be assigned to this school. 

I was involved in four riots precipitated by 
the predominantly Moslem students of Bo 
Government School. The essence of the agi- 
tation was religious hatred of the African 
Christian schools. The immediate cause of 
the most violent riot was the athletic con- 
test between a Moslem and a Roman Catholic 
school. The spark that started the violence 
was a fellow Peace Corps volunteer judging a 
foot race between a Moslem and a Christian 
African. It was a very close contest. The 
Peace Corps volunteer awarded the race to 
the Christian, The Moslems immediately 
began rioting. This turbulent riot was vi- 
cious and- violent. Catholic nuns were 
stoned. African Christian schoolgirls were 
beaten. Hundreds of students and adult 
Sierra Leonians took part. Two important 
facts should be kept in mind. The majority 
of Africans involved in the riot firmly be- 
leved the white-skinned Peace Corps volun- 
teer had, with malice and forethought, 
awarded the contest to the Christian Sierra 
Leonian, Volunteers are continually put in 
similar situations fraught with religious and 
racial consequences. 

Secondly, how are volunteers to act in 
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riots? Are they to watch passively or police 
actively such disturbances? The first riot 
occured in October of 1962 and the last in 
February of 1963. It was duly reported by 
the Freetown newspaper to which the Peace 
Corps administration had access. They ig- 
nored the whole situation. 

Ihave in my possession a letter Mr. Sargent 
Shriver wrote to Senator Musk concerning 
my experlence in the Bo Government School 
riots. Mr. Shriver relates that I acted cou- 
rageously in the best interest of my country 
when I encountered an unforeseen emer- 
gency. I appreciate the compliment. How- 
ever, the violence to which I refer was not 
a sudden occurrence. This was a situation 
that had been festering for months. Proper 
investigation by Peace Corps administrators 
of the social, economic, and political realities 
of Sierra Leone was never undertaken. Iam 
reliably informed that recently a Afth dis- 
turbance materialized and Americans were 
stoned out of the school grounds. Peace 
Corps policy seems to be to have no policy. 

Iam categorically opposed to the actions of 
Walter Carrington, the Peace Corps repre- 
sentative in Freetown. My greatest com- 
plaint abount Walter Carrington is that he 
does nothing. He lives in the capital city of 
Sierra Leone. He makes no effort to help the 
volunteer in his everyday existence. Most 
volunteers live in the underdeveloped part of 
the country. Mr. Carrington makes occa- 
sional ostentatious tours through the jungle 
areas. He never visited my classroom or 
athletic field. He never visited any Sierra 
Leonian schoolroom to my knowledge. 

The majority of volunteers are teaching in 
Sierra Leone. I believe this to be an error 
in judgment. The English took 50 years in 
the Protectorate to build up the educational 
system of Sierra Leone. Independence ar- 
rived 2 years ago. Much of the productive 
work the British arduously built up has been 
badly damaged. Two schools have been 
burned down by African students. The vicis- 
situdes of Sierra Leonian independence have 
had a depressing effect on their school system. 
Mr. W. G. Jones, the Sierra Leonian educa- 
tional secretary, admitted in a written state- 
ment that there was a general lack of disci- 
pline in Sierra Leone schools. I believe white- 
skinned Christian American teachers disci- 
plining African students of the Moslem faith 
can only lead to anti-American feelings. Mr. 
Sargent Shriver does not agree. He has stated 
the following opinion in writing. “Let me 
simply state that experience in Africa does 
not lend belief to Mr. Davis’ statement that 
Africans are tired of being disciplined by 
white-skinned people." I believe sincerely 
that Mr. Shriver’s opinions are basically un- 
sound. Africans resent to the depths of their 
being disciplinary measures by any and all 
white-skinned people. 

The administration of the educational sys- 

tem in Sierra Leone is chaotic. Instead of 
operating one good school in Sierra Leone, 
the Peace Corps is trying to have volunteers 
in every school in the country. Justice and 
good will have not materialized. There might 
have been a possibility of success If one en- 
tire school had been operated by Americans, 
It is very difficult to work for Sierra Leonians. 
Tribalism complicates effective and well-run 
schools. 

I would feel guilty of negligence If I did not 
mention the poverty, disease, and hunger 
of the majority of Sierra Leonians. People in 
Sierra Leone very often go hungry. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to learn academic knowledge 
on an empty belly. The infant mortality 
rate in Sierra Leone is one of the highest in 
the world. Malaria is very prevalent. We 
are wrongly emphasizing education when 
health and welfare should be our chief con- 
cern. 

Sincerely, 
GrrRaLo M. Davis. 
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Freedom of Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PEL T 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial from the Osh- 
kosh Daily Northwestern of April 3, 1964, 
entitled Freedom of the Press.” 

It has been my position ever since the 
House considered the so-called civil 
rights bill, whieh I voted against, that 
the legislation if enacted into law would 
affect freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech as well, as the editorial points 
out so vividly. 

Fnarbom OF Press 


That the ciyil rights bill now before the 
U.S. Senate would affect the lives of every- 
one is sometimes lost sight of. Some think 
of it only as granting long-awaited rights to 
people of the Negro race. Many are not yet 
aware it would take rights away from some 
and limit rights that have been granted in 
the Constitution. 

It cannot be sald that the act goes this far 
and no farther. The language written into 
the bill is not of that sort. It has open-end 
provisions that give it whatever depth and 
intensity one desires to read into it. In the 
language of the bill, “the President is au- 
thorized to take such action as may be ap- 
propriate to prevent“ and each Federal 
department and agency * * shall take nc- 
tion to effectuate.” This vests almost un- 
limited authority in the President and his 
appointees to do whatever they desire. 

The bill is, in a literal sense, revolutionary. 
It is destructive of the very essence of ife 
as it has been lived In this country since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Any number 
of examples can be cited to demonstrate the 
effects of this legislation on people, the 
meaning of lost liberty, the power in the 
bill to completely dominate the lives of even 
the least of us. 

For instance, in regard to the press: Race. 
as the first criterion of employment for 


newspapers, periodicals, radio, and televi- 


sion, applies under this bill, as well as for 
other elements of commerce. If a job appli- 
cant can write and there is an opening and if 
he is of the race called for to balance the 
makeup of staff, that person must be em- 
ployed in preference to someone of another 
race. The bill grants the power to make it 
mandftory that the staff of a newspaper be 
thoroughly integrated, racially and rell- 
giously, else the owners are in violation of 
Federal law. 

Destruction of the right of free clioice. 
serious as it is, is not the most fearsome 
feature of this bill as it applies to the press. 
Title II, section 203, says: “No person 
shall * * * incite or aid or abet any per- 
son to do any of the foregoing’; le., 
deny or attempt to deny any person any 
right or privilege described in the title. If 
this becomes law it means that no editor 
could with impunity editorialize in oppo- 
sition to its provisions. (Even an editorial 
such as this one.) 

If a citizen takes a position in direct 
opposition to some provision of this title and 
a newspaper writes an editorial in support 
of that position, indeed, urges others to take 
similar stands, is that newspaper inciting. 
or aiding, or abetting? It would seem 50 
according to section 203. 
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The fact of the matter is this; If a person 
were to stand in a public square or before a 
Civic club and advocate that segregation is 

for either race and urge that it be 
Maintained—and his stand is editorially 
Supported by a newspaper—both would be 
in violation of Federal law and both would 
be subject to fine and imprisonment, if they 
Continued to exercise freedom of speech and 
of the press. Under such a circumstance, 
What becomes of the right of free speech? 
Or freedom of the press? 


Save the Small Retailer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent article contained in the Washington 
World, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Congressman Atvin E. O’KonsKI, has 
Performed a singular service to the cause 
oes independent retail econ- 


The March 23, 1964, issue of that pub- 
lication contains the gentleman from 
onsin’s [Mr. O’Konsx1] argument 
in behalf of the quality stabilization bill. 
A great deal has been said and written 
&bout this important economic legisla- 
tion in recent months, but the gentle- 
Man from Wisconsin [Mr. O'KONSKI] 
has succeeded in cutting through the fog 
of opposition propaganda regarding 
Quality stabilization to get to the real 

Substance of the issue. 

I recommend the gentleman from Wis- 
Consin’s [Mr. O’Konsk1] article to those 
in in a fair and penetrating dis- 
Cussion of quality stabilization and what 
its enactment will mean to our retail 
economy: 

A CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS: CHAINS’ Price CUT- 
TING Kits INDEPENDENT RETAIL STORES 
(By Representative ALvIN E. O'KONSKI, 

Republican, of Wisconsin) 

Is competition doomed in America’s inde- 

Pendent retail marketplace? 


8 said an expert witness before a recent 


§ressional group studying current eco- 
nomie conditions among independent retail 
Operators. to this spokesman for 
due of the newly emerging retall giants, 
‘fewer than 50 mass-merchandise opera- 
5 5 will control the country’s retail sys- 

y 1974. 

The steady economic attrition of independ- 
Ent retaliers and small businessmen is a cause 
or concern of all segments of the national 
Economy, and especially for the American 

umer, Retail shutdowns mean fewer 
zales outlets for the country’s manufacturers 
aud fewer buying outlets for the housewife. 

t are the factors behind this decline 
Of the independent retail operator? 
1 reasons are many and complex, but 

‘gh on the list, according to the retailers 
themselves, is the growth of cutthroat mer- 

handising techniques that are destroying 
havo operators, not to mention public con- 
ence in the standard of the marketplace. 
„The increased use of “switchbait” and 
leader“ tures for the unsuspecting buy- 
ng public hurts consumer interests as well 
legitimate retall competitors. Those most 
Millar with the working of the retall mar- 
et say that sooner or later something must 
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be done to curb these sharp practices—or 
the small retailer will face extinction. 

The quality stabilization bills—S. 774 and 
H.R. 3669—are aimed at bolstering the com- 
petitive position of the independent retailer 
in his fight for economic survival. The bill 
is not claimed to be a panacea for the current 
ills of the retall market, but it does represent 
& most constructive effort toward bolstering 
the independent retailer in his fight for eco- 
nomic survival. 

What is quality stabilization and how can 
it help the retall economy and the consumer? 

Much has been said and written about this 
controversial legislation, yet seldom has any 
economic issue been so widely misunderstood 
as this bill. 

In recent months, a massive propaganda 
barrage against quality stabilization has been 
launched by its opponents, including giant 


discount houses which have a splendid inter- 


est in maintaining present chaotic condi- 
tions in the marketplace. 

Yet seldom has any legislation, economic 
or otherwise, received as widespread biparti- 
san support as quality stabilization. Eleven 
Senators and twenty-four Representatives— 
including the writer—are sponsoring the bill. 

These sponsors range from Democratic 
leaders like Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, as- 
sistant majority leader; and Representative 
Hate Boccs, House majority whip; to Re- 
publicans like Senator THOMAS Kuchl, as- 
sistant minority leader, and Senator THRUS- 
TON Morton. 

Moreover, the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee has endorsed the 
bill, terming it “essential to the survival of 
hundreds and thousands of small, independ- 
ent businessmen.” 

Quality stabilization would provide manu- 
facturers of brand-name products the same 
rights concerning the resale of their mer- 
chandise as are now exercised by chainstores 
selling their own private-label goods. 

The consensus of retail experts is that use 
of such brand-names as a consumer “come- 
on“ is standard procedure for monopoly op- 
erators seeking to crush their smaller com- 
petition. Thus, by curbing the use of brand- 
names to lure custombers (who are then 
high pressured into buying poor quality, non- 
brand merchandise), quality stabilization 
would strengthen the independent retailer's 
competitive hand in his fight for economic 
survival. 

Is this bill helpful or damaging to the 
free enterprise concept of the American 


marketplace? 


Those of us who support quality stabiliza- 
tion do so in the belief that something must 
be done—and done quickly—to keep the free 
enterprise concept alive in our Nation's re- 
tail system. And if quality stabilization is 
not the complete answer, it ls the best an- 
swer anyone has yet devised to meet the cur- 
rent problems facing independent retailers. 

Critics of the bill have been guilty of 
misrepresenting what quality stabilization 
means and how it would affect free, inde- 
pendent market competition. Despite their 
claims, the fact is that the bill would not 
limit, but rather would encourage competi- 
tion. After all, no one can seriously claim 
that the collapse of small business and the 
takeover of our retail market by monopoly 
giants would be in the interests of free 
enterprise. And despite all criticism, the 
record shows that no one has yet stepped 
forward with any other plan designed to 
check this trend toward retail monopoly. 

Moreover, as Senator KUCHEL has pointed 
out, the bill is “permissive.” 

No manufacturer would be compelled to 
come in under its provisions, nor would any 
distributor or retailer be required to sell any 
product. 

What is the consumer's stake in this fight? 

Clearly the American consumer would 
suffer if the retail economy fell into the 
hands of a limited few operators. Moreover, 
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the spreading cancer of high-pressure, low- 
quality retail operations can come to make 
caveat emptor—iet the buyer beware—the 
motto of a new era of “jungle” retailing in 
which the consumer is a helpless victim. 

Only by preserving healthy and fair com- 
petition—and by maintaining the quality 
standards of brand-name products—can con- 
sumer interests be fully protected in the 
marketplace. 


Wat THE BILL WouLtd Do 

Evaluating the quality stabilization bill, 
Representative O'Konsxr believes: 

Its aims and its effect will be to advance 
the cause of free enterprise on Main Street, 
U.S.A. 

Action, must be taken to curb predatory 
evils now rampant in the marketplace, 

Retall shutdowns mean fewer sales out- 
lets for manufacturers, fewer buying outlets 
for the housewife. 

Increased use of “switch-bait” and “loss- 
leader“ Iures hurts consumer interests. 


— — — 


Vice Admiral Ricketts Addresses 
Journalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, our 
country is most fortunate to have within 
its Military Establishment men whose 
vision extends beyond the purely mili- 
tary consideration of our national affairs, 
One of those men is Adm. Claude 
Ricketts, Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 
U.S. Navy. I have been impressed with 
Admiral Ricketts’ grasp of the role of 
the military in national affairs for 
several years. 

As a former fleet commander during 
some critical days in the Caribbean, he 
has been understanding of the applica- 
tion of naval power in support of U.S. 
policy. He is the Nation's foremost mili- 
tary authority on the new multilateral 
force concept. He combines those rare 
qualities of brilliance and humility, and 
is an inspirational leader with a broad 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the military and other elements of 
our society. 

Last Saturday Admiral Ricketts spoke 
to the regional meeting of Sigma Delta 
Chi in Oklahoma City on the subject of 
projecting the U.S. image. His speech. 
on this subject is most enlightening, and 
I feel it should be given wide readership. 
No one can question the responsibility 
which every American shares in this 
matter, nor can anyone question the 
great contribution to good will for Amer- 
ica which our Armed Forces have made 
all over the world. 

In this endeavor, the U.S. Navy has 
been particularly effective, and under 
the leadership of officers like Admiral 
Ricketts that effectiveness is sure to con- 
tinue. The speech follows: 

PROJECTING THE US. IMAGE 
(By Adm. Claude Ricketts) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to make a 

confession at the beginning that prior to the 
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receipt of your very kind invitation to talk 
to you tonight, I knew virtually nothing 
about Sigma Delta Chi, its objectives, its or- 


very interesting and encouraging informa- 
tion. : 

For example, I found that your 1964 na- 
tional theme is “Our Quest for Truth Is a 
Vote for Freedom.” Certainly, a very timely 
and commendable theme. 

I am impressed by your society's motto, 
“He Serves Best Who Serves the Truth,” and 
your watchword, “Talent, Truth, Energy.” 

I studied carefully also the purposes of 
Sigma Delta Chi and was delighted to find 
that they are to associate journalists of tal- 
ent, truth, and energy into an intimately 
organized unit; to assist members in acquir- 
ing the noblest principles of journalism; 
and to advance the standards of the press by 
fostering a higher ethical code. 

These are certainly worthy objectives. 

To these purposes there was added in 1960 
an additional one which especially caught my 
eye, and that is, to raise the prestige of the 
journalist in the community. 

If you are successful in accomplishing thls, 
we of the military would be most interested 
in taking some lessons from you. 

After hearing a brief review of my career 
and realizing that for the past 40 years my 
profession has been that of a Navy man, you 
probably would expect me to talk solely on 
military matters or even more ‘specifically, 
on naval matters. 

Perhaps I would be on sounder ground by 
doing just that, but I am going to take a 
chance and broaden the base of my discussion 
beyond strictly military matters, and cover 
a related field in which we of the military 
and, indeed, all Americans have a mutual 
responsibility; that is, forming and project- 
ing the image of the United States, not only 
among our own citizens, but to other coun- 
tries—friendly, neutral, and unfriendly. 

So, I propose to lay before you some of 
my thoughts, as a military man, on this sub- 
ject of national importance, 


If any of my remarks should be inter- 


preted as indicating some areas of possible 
improvement in our mutual effort to sup- 
port your motto and your watchword, I hope 
they will be interpreted as constructive—be- 
cause that is the spirit in which they are 
made. 

The word “image” suggests different inter- 
pretations. One of the best definitions was 
written recently by one of your members, 
Mr. Blackstock, in an editorial in the Okla- 
homa Publisher. He said, “Image is sup- 
posed to mean the total reflection or general 
public reaction to a product, an organiza- 
tion, or an individual. It is the sum total 
effectiveness which has been achieved by that 
person, group, or product. 

“The first requirement,“ he continued, “is 
to have a good product, a responsible com- 
pany, or an authentic individual.” 

Transposing Mr. Blackstock's thesis to a 
national U.S. image, we haye this first re- 
quirement; ie. a good product—in fact, a 
superior product, 

This doesn't mean it ls perfect; nor that 
it remains static, requiring neither change 
nor progress. In fact, it is virtually impos- 
sible to maintain a status quo in any field 
of endeavor, nor is it usually desirable to do 
so. One either moves forward or slips back- 
ward, particularly relative to others, because 
our competitors In the international arena 
likewise move—either forward or backward. 

So my theme tonight is based upon the 
conviction that our national product is fun- 
damentally sound and good today. The chal- 
lenges lie in keeping this product current in 
an inevitably changing world; and in the 
proper projection of the resulting national 
image to the world. 

Why is it important that the proper 
image of the United States be formed in the 
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minds of her own citizens and be properly 
projected abroad? In my mind the answer 
is basically this: 

By virtue of a combination of circum- 
stances—some old, some new— we have 
grown from a fringe of Colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard to the strongest Nation 
in the world, and to the position of leader 
of the free world today. 

Some examples of these circumstances are: 
The principles upon which our country was 
founded; the energy with which the foun- 
ders and their successors went about their 
tasks; the variety and quantity of our ma- 
terial resources; our building of a sound eco- 
nomic base; and our discreet use of tre- 
mendous military power. 

Our actions have generated a unique kind 
of faith in us on the part of other countries. 
Some of this faith stems from the fact that 
we have used our strength and our power, 
not for conquering others, but as a sponsor 
for freedom in other lands as well as our 
own. 

Many I cite one example of what I mean 
here? 

For a fleeting moment in history the United 
States had a complete monopoly in nuclear 
weapons, We did-not exploit this monopoly 
by using these weapons against avowed ag- 
gessors, even though we knew it would not 
be long before they had the same weapon. 
This is perhaps the most noble restraint 
exercised in the history of man, but it was 
in keeping with our principles. 

This restraint is a part of our Image. 

On the other hand, we have more than 
once came to the economic and military ald 
of friends far from our shores where some 
could not see U.S, interests directly involved. 

These actions are a part of our image. 

The leadership required of the United 
States in today’s world is not something 
which will sustain its momentum auto- 
matically. It is not a sort of perpetual mo- 
tion. It is under challenge. It has been for 
some years. This challenge will not fade 
away. 

Therefore, we face the necessity for the 
projection of our accurate 
image—not only to our longtime friends, but 
to newly independent countries, and also to 
those who question our motives. 

Influencing the mind of man is one of the 
objectives of war. If we can reduce suf- 
ciently the will of an enemy to continue the 
war, then the war ends. Influencing the 
minds of adversaries in peace to the proper 
extent may very well prevent war, Influenc- 
ing the minds of allles keeps them as allies, 
Influencing the minds of neutrals and un- 
committed may draw them to us. 

It is my thesis that projecting the US. 
Image is a mutual responsibility of all ot us. 
It applies to Americans in virtually all pro- 
fessions, and to a greater extent than we 
often realize—the Journalist, the tourist, the 
industrialist, the clyilian public servant; the 
military, and millions of others. 

Of course, you in the. journalistic profes- 
sion spend more of your time directly in 
image making and image assessment than 
most of us; but, we are all involved, 

How does a nation project ite true Image? 
I have listed four primary means: 

First, by example. 

Second, by the material products of our 
hands, 

Third, by the oral word. 

And fourth, by the printed word. 

Most Americans are involved in one or 
more of these means of . There- 
fore, our individual proficiency in one or 
more of these talents will have its commen- 
surate Influence on our nelghbors—near and 
distant. 

The projection of a national image cer- 
tainly is not as simple nor as measurable as 
the selling of merchandise, 

In our position as the lender of the free 
world, military strength is an essential in- 
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gredient. Balanced military forces are re- 
quired to meet a variety of military threats 
and contingencies. But unbeatable military 
strength is not the total answer. Military 
power is basically a shield behind which we 
exercise the full potential of our economic, 
spiritual, and cultural resources. 

The conflict of today transcends weapons 
of war. It permeates every phase of human 
endeavor—man's work, his religion, his dig- 
nity, his sense of values. It is both physical 
and spiritual. i 

Thus we see why it is so important that we 
project our image by example. 

It is in this field that we of the military ex- 
ert a great effort. We also realize our in- 
creasing responsibility in this area, Our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines are 
spread throughout many parts of the world— 
many times our families are with us. We 
come into contact with large numbers of the 
citizens of other lands. Our fleets carry 
thousands of officers and bluejackets. Fre- 
quently, we visit ports where other U.S, mili- 
tary men do not go and, in fact, where feW 
other American citizens go. There are some 
parts of the world where U.S. sailormen carry 
the major responsibility for projecting the 
United States Image by example. 

The ships that carry sailors to those ports 
are little bits of U.S. territory equipped with 
some of man’s most advanced weapons an 
equipment, They exhibit the capabilities of 
the American mind, the American workman. 
American industry, In other words, here are 
moving particles of the United States trans- 
ported to a distant port—a piece of US 
sovereign territory upon which the citizens 
of that port can tread. It is something they 
can appraise from that country about which 
they have read so much but have never seen. 
These U.S. sailors represent more than 
our Navy. They represent the parents wb? 
raised them, the schools which trained them. 
the communities which molded them. They 
represent a composite America. 

With very few exceptions, the officers and 
men of the military services discharge this 
responsibility in a commendable manner. It 
is greatly distressing when even one fails to 
meet this responsibility and reflects a wrong 
image. 

One example can very quicklY 
counterbalance hundreds of good examples. 
porgancoun 

But the good examples far exceed the few 
exceptions, Such examples as those service“ 
men who used their bare hands to dig sur- 
vivors from the rubble of the Agadir earth- 
quake, have left an indelible impression wit? 
the populace. i 

Deserving of special mention are the Navy 
Seebees. Small Scabee teams are present! 

fresh water wells on the Mekong 
Delta of South Vietnam, building roads 
bridges, dams, hospitals and industrial build- 
ings, They are teaching construction an 
mechanical trades; creating the image of the 
American ideal. The Seabees are clearing 
away the damaged structures of Kodiak, Alas- 
ka. We recently recelved a message in 
Washington that the admiration for the out- 
standing performance of the 152 Seabees 
now working in Kodiak is greater than those 
on the scene can express. 

There are, of course, many other programs 
that have helped in the projection of oUF 
image abroad, Foreign assistance p 
the Marshall plan, the Agency for Interna“ 
tional Development, American private in 
dustry and organizations play a major role: 

Let's shift now to consideration of th 
spoken and written word. One of the 
vels of modern technology has been the de“ 
velopment of improved communica 
Radio, the teleplione, television, the movies 
the jet plane, have compressed time an 
space to the point where communication, 
can be virtually instantaneous. Travel ls 8° 
rapid that personal contacts betwen peo p 
in any part of the world can be made in 
matter of only a few hours, * 
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These facts have tremendous implications. 
In the first piace, they provide a means by 
which our own people can be kept up to date 
on world happenings almost hourly... For 
example, how Jong was it between the time 
that President Kennedy was shot and the 
time when virtually every citizen of the 
United States knew about it? Or when the 
entire world knew about it? It was only a 
matter of a few minutes. 

Think of the millions of people who see 
and hear the President of the United States 
in his press conferences or his discussions of 
such critical matters as establishing the 
Quarantine of Cuba, What I am driving at 
here is that the citizens of our country have 
the facilities for keeping themselves up to 
date on world affairs; up to date on inter- 
national relations, modern scientific devel- 
opments and domestic affairs; up to date on 
the opinions and beliefs of their elected offi- 
cials and of the candidates for high offices: 
Up to date on the views of columnists and 
Others who use the news media for the 
distribution of opinions and information. 

To paraphrase that wonderful song from 
the stage play “Oklahoma,” “Things ore up 
to date in America.” 

With such an improved base of knowledge, 
Our people are in a position to act with 
Sreater discretion, with greater judgment, 
with great confidence, and with greater effec- 
tiveness; but effective civic responsibility 
and action require accurate information. 

Our citizens are so heavily Involved in their 
Own professions that they do not have the 
ume to take each news report or editorial 
Comment, analyze it and research it and de- 
termine its accuracy. 

Busy people have no alternative but to ac- 

cept a great deal of what they read and hear 
as factual and as a basis for thelr own RC- 
Hons. This puts upon all of us who transmit 
information to our fellowman the very spe- 
cial and great responsibility of insuring its 
accuracy; 
_ Some other nations whose motives are not 
as idealistic as ours, use these same media 
Of communication for ulterior purposes, in- 
cluding the spread of their own undemocratic 
Philosophy among other countries. These 
are the facts of life. They represent an arena 
Of intense competition, an arena in which 
results will be only as effective as the quality 
ol our input. 


I need not dwell on the importance of 
Words, and freedom of words to this audience. 
You gentlemen are steeped in the tradition 
and all that it means. You are skilled in the 
Use of words, both spoken and written. You 
OW thelr meaningful impact upon others. 
Our neighbors oversea sense in us a deep 

ve for the freedom to use words. The 
Bul of Rights expresses many freedoms—in- 
Siding the freedom to speak freely and to 
‘rite freely, The people of enslaved lands 
yearn for these basic rights. 

But every such right carries with it a com- 
Mensurate responsibility. These are the un- 
Written laws of accountability, self-discipline, 
aud restraint. Every citizen is expected to 
Une that right so as not unfairly to injure 
Others, This wise restriction is the basis 
of gur libel laws. Freedom of speech and of 
the press is invaluable to the US. image 
abroad. By drawing together men of let- 

» your fraternity is making its own dis- 
Unct contribution to the American image. 
A few wecks ago, I made an extensive trip 
the Far East, visiting many countries. 
Several of them are looking not only to us 
but to our adversaries for help and for guid- 
ance. Their actions in the future will be 
Governed to a great extent by what they sce 
and henr from the proponents of these re- 
Spective philosophies—what they see and 
etr of us through many media of communi- 
cations. They are going to compare the 
Products of each before they choose—the 
Outputs of our respective factories; they are 
Boing to compare our ships, our planes, our 
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tanks, our guns, our electrical appliances, 
in fact, all of the material products which 
they receive from us. They are going to com- 
pare the actions of our respective citizens, 
our officers, our soldiers, our tourists, our 
industrialists. 

There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
that when the best of the United States is 
put in the window with the best from our 
competitors, we will be the winner; and the 
prize is worthy of our best. It is our choice 
as to whether we put the proper material be- 
fore others; whether it be the printed word. 
the spoken word, the personal example, or 
the product of our factories. 

Iam a firm believer in freedom of speech; 
and a firm believer in the responsibility that 
goes with the exercise of that right. There 
is no question that the proper use of free 
speech stimulates the minds of people to a 
greater activity and achievement than when 
speech and press are not free. 

One of the greatest assets that we of the 
United States have is the right to choose and 
dissent. This right to choose stimulates a 
greater spectrum of actions in the United 
States than in any other country in the 
worid. 

When we stop to think that we have the 
right to choose what we say; the right to 
choose our profession, how we spend our 
money; what part of the country in which 
we live; what we study in school; what our 
religion will be; what our political party 
will be—we these as tremendous 
rights. We should never take them for 
granted, for as we look back over history, we 
realize that these rights can be eroded, 

One of the surest ways to invite erosion is 
the abuse of the rights that we have. 

It is well to keep under constant evaluation 
the results of the U.S. image that we pro- 
ject—a frequent turning of our eyes inward 
for a self-analysis. 

How did the poet, Robert Burns, express 
it? 

“Would some power the giftie gie us to 
see ourselves as others see us; t would from 
many a blunder free us, and foolish no- 
tion.” 

For example. what image do our adver- 
saries have of our military power? How do 
they evaluate our will to use it? Isn't it 
probable that the image thus formed has 
been the major deterrent to major war in 
recent years? 

Isn't it Ukely that a similar evaluation by 
our allies has the major bonding element of 
our alliances? 

What effect on our world image resulted 
from our positive actions in Korea, Lebanon, 
the offshore islands, and the Cuban quaran- 
tine of October 1962? Are there any lessons 
that we can learn here so we can apply them 
in other areas of tension—such as South 
Vietnam? $ 

Some of these places are a long way from 
home and there are many who question our 
Interest In them. To them, I would polnt 
out that the frontiers of our influence are 
no longer restricted to our sovereign terri- 
tory or to cur allies—or to our close neigh- 
bors, In fact, the sphere of our influence is 
Just that—spherical in scope. 

It encompasses the spherical globe of our 
earth, with no frontiers delineated by a 
line on a world chart, Just as our Minute- 
man missiles haye intercontinental range, 
and just as our Polaris submarines can be 
positioned so that their missiles can reach 
any point on the globe, so our national image 
is worldwide. 

In the play, Hamlet,“ Shakespeare sald, 
“all the world is a stage.” In these days of 
modern means of travel and communica- 
tions, we can say that “all the world is a 
mirror,” Our actions, our words, written 
und spoken, the products of our handiwork 
nre reflected throughout the world—and thus 
our image is formed in the minds of others. 

Tam not advocating the reflection of an 
image of what others want to see, neces- 
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sarily, but rather a true image of which we 
ourselves can be proud. If it is not so, thew 
it is within our power to change that image 
by refinement of our own actions. By thus 
using our own criteria, our image is one 
that elicits respect—ravher than popularity 
and there is a vast difference. 


Profits in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr, CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, the em- 
phasis on the absolute level of corporate 
profits in the economy obscures attempts 
at more meaningful analysis of the level 
of profits. What is important is cor- 


-porate profits compared to stockholders’ 


equity and as a percentage of sales. Cor- 

porate profits as the share of gross na- 

tional product is also an important and 
meaningful measure of profit. 

The fact is that profits have declined 
in the postwar period in relative terms. 
The relationship tetween profits and 
sales, for example, shows that in the 5 
years beginning in 1950, corporate profits 
averaged 3.6 percent of sales. In the next 
5 years the profit margin was down to 3.1 
percent and thus far during the 196078, 
the margin has averaged only 2.6 percent. 
Profits as a return on investment show 
similar results. Also profits amounted to 
8 percent of gross national product in 
1950, 5.8 percent in 1955, 5.1 percent in 
1959 and 4.7 pereent in 1963. 

In an important speech before the 12th 
Annual Management Conference of the 
University of Chicago on March 5, Henry 
Ford H. chairman of the board of Ford 
Motor Co., discussed the profits picture. 
One of his conclusions was that since 
1950 profits have really gone down rather 
than up. When 1863 profits are con- 
verted to 1950 dollars, they shrink from 
827 billion to $20.5 billion—10 percent be- 
low the actual profits of American cor- 
porations in 1950. In a long list of eco- 
nomic indicators outlined by Mr. Ford, 
corporate profits, which increased 20 per- 
cent since 1950, is the only item that has 
gone up less than the 33 percent increase 
in prices during the same period. 

The decline in profits has been accom- 
panied by a sharp decline in business in- 
vestment. The chain of events is clear; 
lower profits: less investment; slower 
economic growth; fewer jobs; and less 
income for all. 

Under unanimous consent I place a 
copy of Mr. Ford's speech, How High Is 
Up?” in the Recor» at this point: 

How Hic Is Up? 

(An address by He Ford II, chairman 
of the board, Ford Motor Co., delivered at 
the 12th Annual Management Conference 
of the Untversity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
March 5, 1964) 

As everyone knows who has ever raised 
children, the simplest questions are some- 
times the hardest to answer. How high. for 
example, is up? 

This evening, I ask you to consider with . 
me a question that is just as simple to ask 
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and just as hard to answer. 
is this: How high are profits? 

The news, these days, is full of answers, and 
all of them seem to run in the same direc- 
tion. 


My question 


Profits at record high, say the headlines. 

Profits up 52 percent, say the President's 
economic advisers. 

Profits are staggering, says Walter Reuther. 

The profit squeeze is over, says Time maga- 
zine. 

These are all, in their fashion, answers to 
my question. Let us consider them. 

It is, of course, true that the total dollar 
volume. of profits was higher last year than 
ever before. te after-tax earnings for 
1963 are estimated at $27 billlon—11 percent 
above the previous high, But a lot of other 
economic were also set last year. 
Gross national product, personal income, la- 
bor force, employment, taxes, industrial out- 
put—all were higher than ever before. There 
is, therefore, no special significance about 
the fact that profits, too, were higher. In- 
deed, it would be startling if they were not. 

Nor should it be considered remarkable 
that profits were up 52 percent, in view of 
the fact that the measurement was taken 
from the bottom of the previous recession 
to the highest point so far reached after 3 
years of strong recovery. Profits were up 
even more—over 60 percent—in less than 
half this time during the preceding recovery 
period, 

The fact that Walter Reuther is staggered 
isn’t very significant either. Mr. Reuther is 
always staggered by profits in the automobile 
industry, especially in a negotiation year— 
even, as I remember, in 1958, when many of 
us in the industry were staggered by our 
lack of profits, 

The conclusion that the profit squeeze is 
over would seem to mean that profits are 
now high enough or back to normal. But 
if this is the meaning, then we have to ask, 
how high is enough, and what is normal? 
Since these questions are even harder to 
answer than mine, I propose that we put 
them aside for the moment and go back to 
the relatively simple question: How high are 

ts? 


One answer, as I said a moment ago, is that 
profits last year amounted to 627 billion. 
Now, the trouble with $27 billion is that it 
has too many zeros. Nobody has a reliable, 
Instinctive feel for the size of anything that's 
measured by an 11-digit number. 

Perhaps we can begin to get a feel for the 
size of profits by comparing them with some 
other things. For example, total corporate 
sales last year were in the neighborhood of 
a trillion dollars. A little arithmetic tells 
us that corporate profite were, therefore, 
about 2.7 cénts per dollar of sales. In other 
words, corporations, on the average, in- 
curred expenses of 97.3 cents to earn 2.7 
cents. : 

There are various other economic measures 
that we might compare with corporate 
profits. Corporate profits represent about 
415 cents for each dollar of gross national 
product, about 6 cents for each dollar of per- 
sonal income, and about 13 cents for each 
dollar of compensation to corporate em- 
ployees. 

Corporate profits are about equal to the 
increase in employee compensation that 
occurs every 18 months in our rapidly grow- 
ing economy. Corporate profits are also 
about the same size as total tax collections 
for social security and unemployment insur- 
ance. Corporate after-tax profits are less 
than half as big as the total amount of taxes 
collected from or through corporations. 

At this point, we have two sets of answers 
to the question, how big are profits. The 
first set suggests that profits are very, very 
big. The second set suggests that profits 
aren't really so big after all. Taken together, 
they suggest that the answer depends en- 
tirely on what you compare profits with. As 
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a matter of fact, “how high are profits” is 
about as useful a question as “how high is 
up.“ To get some useful answers, you really 
have to change the question. 

One question we might ask, instead, is 
this: Are corporate profits bigger or smaller 
than they used to be, relative to other things 
they might reasonably be compared with? 
In other words, are profits growing as fast as 
other factors in the economy? 

Here we begin to get some answers that 
make sense, for the fact is that most of the 
possible answers point in the same direction. 
Almost everything Is growing faster than 
profits, and profits, therefore, are smaller 
relative to almost everything else than they 
used to be. 

Let us see, first, how fast profits are grow- 
ing. After tax profits, $27 billion in 1963, 
were 823 ½ billion in 1956, nearly $23 billion 
in 1950, and more than $20 billion as long 
ago as 1948. 

Since 1950, profits have grown by $4.4 bil- 
lion, or less than 20 percent. Meanwhile, 
here is what has happened to other factors 
in the economy: 

Gross national product, up 106 percent. 

Employee compensation, up 120 percent. 

Weekly wages in manufacturing, up 70 

nt. 

Business investment in new plant and 
equipment, up 90 percent. 

Per capita disposable personal income, up 
56 percent. 

Government spending—Federal, State, and 
local—up 179 percent. 

Prices, up 33 percent. 

Let me repeat that last figure. Since 1950, 
prices have gone up 33 percent. This, of 
course, means that a substantial part of the 
dollar increases in the other categories is the 
result of inflation rather than of any real 
gain. This is true of each of these cate- 
gories, but I call your special attention to the 
fact that corporate profit is the only item on 
the list that has gone up less than prices. 

This, in turn, leads us to the startling con- 
clusion that since 1950 profits have really 
gone down, rather than up, When 1963's 
recordbreaking profits are converted to 1950 
dollars, they shrink from $27 billion to $20.5 
billion, 10 percent below the actual profits 
of American corporations in 1950, 

In short, when we measure our national 
economic performance in constant dollars, 
we find that 1963 was not the year of highest 
profits for American corporations. That rec- 
ord belongs to 1950; 1903 was not even the 
second best year; 1948 takes second, with 
1963 in third place, a nose ahead of 1955 and 
1956. 

In relative terms, of course, profits have 
suffered a sharp decline. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the relationship between profit and 
sales. In the 5 years beginning in 1950, 
corporate profits averaged 3.6 percent of 
sales. During the next 5 years, from 1955 
through 1959, the profit margin was down 
to 3.1 percent—a 14-percent decline. 80 
far during the 1960's, the margin has aver- 
aged only 2.6 percent—a further decline of 
16 percent. i 

When we consider profits as return on in- 
vestment, we get similar results. In the 
5 years from 1955 through 1959, the profits 
of manufacturing corporations averaged 11.4 
percent of stockholder equity. So far during 
the 1960's, the return has averaged only 9.4 
percent—a decline of 18 percent. 

How high are profits? By any relative 
measure, profits are now at about the same 
level as they were during the 1954 reces- 
sion, Today, after 3 full years of rising 
prosperity for the rest of the economy, profits 
have finally climbed back up until they are 


as high as they were at thelr lowest point in. 


the decade after the end of World War II. 
If it is true that profits were at a ‘record- 
breaking rate in 1963, then the record was 
a new low—not a new high. In the postwar 
era, profits have never been so low at a high 
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point in the business cycle as they are today. 
The trend is plain. Corporate profits 
amounted to 8 percent of national 
product in 1950, 5.8 percent in 1955, 5.1 per- 
cent in 1959 and 4.7 percent in 1963. 

At this point, I think we can best continue 
our inguiry into the size of profits by once 
again changing our question. Even though 
profits are steadily shrinking, there are many 
people who seem to feel that profits are as 
high as, or even higher than, they ought to 
be. How high should profits be? How do 
we know? x 

It seems to me that there are twò ap- 
proaches to this problem. One is the mod- 
ern-day version of the Robin Hood approach, 
which assumes that the way to make people 
better off in to spread the existing store of 
wealth, Applied to the corporation, the 
Robin Hood approach leads to the conclu- 
sion that corporations can always afford to 
keep less of their income and give other 
people more, 

Since most corporations make far more 
money than most individuals, this conclu- 
sion has a great deal of superficial plausibil- 
ity about it. It also has a strong emotional 
appeal, as the popularity of the Robin Hood 
legend over the centuries testifies. 

The trouble with this approach is that it 
can't possibly do very much for many people 
very long. Even if you ignore all the side et- 
fects that would result from redistributing 
present profits, they just aren't big enough 
to go very far. Corporate profits are only 
about the same size as 1 year’s increase in 
gross national product, In other words, each 
year, the growth of our economy provides a5 
much new wealth for the American people 
as the total amount of corporate profits. 

This, in turn, suggests that the American 
people have much more to gain from the 
continuing growth of the economy than they 
could possibly gain by dividing up the profits 
of corporations, 

It also suggests a second approach to the 
problem of deciding how high profits should 
be. This approach begins by inquiring into 
the relationship between profits and a 
What happens to the growth of our economy 
when the rate of profit goes down, as it has 
in recent years, and what would happen if 
we could do something to bring profits back 
up again? 

The relationship between business, profit 
and economic growth is basically very simple: 
Profit determines investment, and invest- 
ment is essential to growth. Thus, a steeP 
and continuing decline in profit is likely to 
mean a serious drop in investment, an 
therefore, slower growth for the economy. 
these circumstances, higher profit would 
mean higher investment and faster growth. 

The decline in profits during the postwar 
period has in fact been accompanied by ® 
sharp decline in business investment. Busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment averaged 7.9 percent of gross national 
product from 1947 through 1957, but omiy 
6.8 percent after 1957. Last year, business 
investment amounted to only 6.7 percent of 
gross national product—well below the 10W- 
est level of the earlier postwar years. 

This is no petty change. It represents a 
decline of 14 percent in the share of 
national product going into business invest- 
ment. To put it differently, it business 147 
vestment last year had been at the 194 
through 1957 level, instead of at its actus, 
level, $7 billion more would have been spen 
on new plant and equipment, i 

Seven billion additional dollars in 9 
and equipment expenditures would ha 
made a great deal of difference in the * 
formance of our economy. Among oth 
things, it would have meant a great many 
more jobs. ‘ 

It is no accident that business profits, busi- 
ness investment, and unemployment are the 
three economic indicators that have Te- 
mained at recession levels throughout the 
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current economic upswing, It takes a lot of 

business inyestment to provide one job in 
today’s economy. Indeed, it takes more and 
more investment for each job. In 1953, 
American manufacturers had less than 
$10,000 invested in plant and equipment” 
for each production worker. By 1960, that 
investment had increased to more than 
$18,000 per worker. 

To get more jobs for our rapidly growing 
labor force, we need more business invest- 
Ment, and the only way to get more invest- 
ment is to reverse the steady decline in busi- 
ness profits. 

The facts are clear. The logic is plain. 
The need is urgent! We cannot afford to let 
the facts be obscured, the logic be confused 
or the need be frustrated by misunderstand- 
ing of the positive role of profit in a dynamic 
economy. 

One common misconception is that an 
increase in cash flow—profits plus deprecia- 
tion—does as much to stimulate investment 
us an increase in profit alone. This is simply 
not the way things work. The decision to 
invest or not to invest in a company is not 

on that company's success in recoyer- 
ing the cost of its past capital outlays. The 


determining factor is the company's pros- . 


pects for future profit. 

Does this mean that past profit has no 
influence on present investment? On the 
Contrary, Past profit experience serves as a 
basis for predicting future earnings. When. 
the general level of profit goes down steadily, 
as it has in the postwar period, businessmen 
have the best of reasons for being increas- 
ingly conservative in their estimates of the 
Profitability of new investments. The more 
Conservative their estimates, the lower their 
investments will be, regardless of their cash- 

Position. 
An even more basic fallacy is the idea that 
growth of our economy can be speeded 
by expanding consumer purchasing power, 
regardless of the level of profita and invest- 
ment. The of truth behind this argu- 
ment is the fact that our economy has been 
Operating below its potential in recent years. 
When tkis is the case, then it may be pos- 
Sible to achieve fuller use of existing capacity 
to produce simply by stimulating consumer 
demand, 

But, fuller use of existing capacity is not 
economic growth and it is not enough to 
ate the economic aspirations of the Amer- 
can people. To provide more and more new 
Ps for our constantly expanding labor 
orce, we need to expand our capacity to 

roduce as well as our capacity to consume, 
be Over, in addition to more jobs, we need 
tter, more productive jobs, jobs that will 
Continue to provide the American people 
With a rising standard of Uving and a wider 
Variety of new and better products. 
1 Au of this takes business Investment, in- 
veitment m research and development, in- 
estment in new plants, new equipment, new 
2 „new products. Innovation is both 
8 and risky. As often as not, the 
vestiment is lost. 


ine au the corporations that reported to the 
ternal Revenue Service during the fiscal 
i Sery 1962, 40 percent had operated at a loss— 
ii losses amounted to a total of 60.4 
P n. Ours is a profit-and-loss economic 
¥stem, not a profit system, and the chance 
Amke a profit is what induces people to 
1 the risk of loss, No one with ordinary 
ae Sense will risk money on a new idea 
8 he hns good reason to hope for u sub- 
LHA Saik re profit commensurate with 
>. © idea passes the acid test of 

the marketplace. 8 
© lower tho expectation of profit if an 
ete ee is successful, the Proc new prod- 
und processes will be stified in the board 
Neem before they are ever tested in the mar- 
Loe And, conversely, a higher general 
evel of profit on investment will lead to 
more innovation and more economic growth, 


‘have been getting steadily lower. 
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more and better products for consumers, 
more nad better jobs for employees. 

My remarks so far can be summarized in 
two very simple statements. First, profits 
Second, 
the American people would be better off if 
profits were higher than they are. 

The idea that profit is good is difficult for 
many people to accept. The idea that higher 
profits are even better is still harder to ac- 
cept; What the critics of profit see on the 
surface is that business alms, not at helping 
people, but at making profits through people. 
Their instincts tell them that one man's 
profit is another man's loss, and so they con- 
clude that profit means exploitation. But 
experience is a better guide than instinct, 
and experience tells us that in a competitive 
economy businesses profit most from those 
ventures that best serve the general economic 
welfare. 

The target of private business is private 
profit. The proper target of an economic sys- 
tem is the material well-being of all the 
people. The great virtue of a free and com- 
petitive economy is that it places these two 
targets in line with each other, so that hiting 
one means hitting both. 

At this point in our national economic his- 
tory, the target business aims at is becoming 
steadily smaller and more elusive. Profit is 
shrinking, and so are the general benefits 
that profit brings. 

Fortunately, there is reason to hope for 
some improvement in the profitability of 
business enterprise. The reduction of Fed- 
eral income taxes is an important step in 
the right direction, 

By cutting taxes across the board, for cor- 
porations as well as for individuals in all 
tax brackets, the new tax law serves to in- 
crease profit and investment as well as to 
stimulate consumer demand. 

Its effects on business investment are 
alrendy being felt. According to the latest 
surveys, business plans for new investment 
in 1964 are up substantially from last year 
and from earlier predictions. It is now ex- 
pected that business Investment this year 


will be more than $3 billion higher than last 


year—a 9-percent increase. 

As encouraging as the present outlook may 
be, the tax cut is not a panacea. It does not 
guarantee that profit’ will rise or that in- 
vestment will continue to rise. Its benefits 
could be lost if rising business costs lead 
either to inflation or to further pressure on 
profits or to both, Conversely, the benefits 
of tax reduction can be greatly enhanced if 
business costs can be reduced, 

The responsibility for controlling the rise 
in business costs is broadly shared. It rests, 
in part, with business menagement; in part 
with Government, State and local as well as 
Federal; in part with employes and their 
unions; in part with the American people. 

Management has the primary responsibility 
for controlling costs by seeking more efficient 
ways of making and marketing products. 
But many of the costs of doing business lie 
wholly or partially beyond the control of 
management, 

Among them, of course, is the rapidly ris- 
ing burden of State and local taxes. To the 
extent that savings in Federal taxes are 
merely diverted into State and local govern- 
ment treasuries, the benefits of Federal tax 
reduction will be lost. 

The Federal Government has recognized 
that high tax rates can limit the growth of 
tax reyenucs by slowing the growth of the 
tax base. The Federal Government has also 
rec that the best hope of increasing 
tux collections in the long run is to umit 
Government spending now and to set taxes 
at a level that will encourage the growth of 
the economy. These are conclusions that 
are Just as relevant to the serious fiscal prob- 
lems of our States and citics as they are to 
the fiscal problems of our national Goyern- 
ment, 
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In a broader sense, they are also relevant 
to the problems of collective bargaining. 
Recent statements by union leaders suggest 


‘that they are planning a determined drive 


to limit output per worker, to resist manage- 
ment efforts to find more efficient ways of 
working and to gain the biggest wage and 
fringe benefits increases in many years. 
Wage costs would also be raised substantially 
by the admimistration’s bill to require 
double-time for overtime work in selected 
industries. 

The benefits of Federal tax reduction can 
be destroyed just as surely in this manner 
us by a general increase in State and local 
taxation, Whether business costs are raised 
by taxes, by colective bargaining, by new 
labor legislation or by other developments, 
the effects will be the same—lower profits, 
less Investment, slower economic growth, 
fewer Jobs and less income for everyone. On 
the other hand, whatever serves to reduce 
costs and restore profit margins will lead 
to more investment, more growth, more Jobs, 
and more income for everyone, including 
union members. 

In the last analysis, much of the responsi- 
bility for controlling the rise in business 
costs belongs to the American people—just 
as the benefits of lower costs and higher 
profit belong to them. The taxing power of 
governments and the bargaining power of 
unions both are based on law, and law is 
determined, however imperfectly, by the 
opinions of the people. 

The enactment of the new tax law is a 
hopeful sign that the economic function of 
profit is gaming broader understanding 
umong the American people and their repre- 
sentatives. It also presents an opportunity 
to promote still broader understanding by 
demonstrating the benefits that higher profit 
can bring. Those of us who are in business 
management face the challenge of proving— 
not in words, but in deeds—that profit is 
good and more profit is better, 

This means, first of all, that we must pro- 
tect and enhance the profits of our busi- 
nesses by renewing our determination to re- 
duce the costs we can control. Each of us 
must make his own shop as efficient as it can 
possibly be—and then go on to make it still 
more efficient. 

But reducing costs. important as it 18. 18 
not the most important part of the chal- 
lenge we face. Our larger responsibility as 
businessmen Is to act in the spirit of the 
entrepreneur. The entrepreneur is the man 
who dares, the man who faces the future 
with boldness and vision, the man who is ever. 
on the lookout for new markets and new 
ways to serve old markets. 

He is the man who never passes by a fair 
chance to mske money by money. 
He is the man who justifies profit by making 
it the engine of economic growth and prog- 
ress. His is the spirit we need to prove that 
profit is good, not only for business, but for 
our Nation and all its people. 


Investigation of Robert G. Baker by Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


or IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, I have 


that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, along with an editorial from the 
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Washington Evening Star for March 26 
to appear at the end thereof. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe Bossy BAKER INVESTIGATION 


It appears that the investigation of the 
“Bobby Baker Affair" is over. The counsel 
for the committee is said to be drafting a 
report for the committee, which consists of 
six Democrats and three Republicans. The 
Republican members have not yet been 
called into consultations on the report, and 
it is probable that they will file a minority 
report in view of the refusal of the major- 
ity members to call certain witnesses re- 
quested by them. These included Walter 
Jenkins, a White House aid and former 
administrative assistant to the President 
when he was majority leader of the Senate. 
(Last month the White House announced 
that Mr. Jenkins, who owned some stock in 
the LBJ television station in Austin, had 
resigned as manager of the LBJ Co. inter- 
ests.) 

Mr. Baker served as secretary to the Sen- 
ate majority for a number of years until his 
resignation under fire last October. He was 
regarded as a protege of Majority Leader 
Johnson who, on August 30, 1957, said of 
him: “I consider him one of my most trust- 
ed, most loyal, and most competent friends.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 16722.) He re- 
fused to give testimony before the commit- 
tee, claiming his privilege under the fifth 
amendment, 

The question of whether any of Mr. Baker's 
alleged improprieties involved the majority 
leader, now the President, will probably never 
be answered. The nearest. the committee 
came to this delicate subject was when a 
Maryland insurance man, one Don Reynolds, 
testified under oath that he had/been obliged 
to purchase $3,000 in advertising time on the 
LBJ station by Mr. Jenkins, following Reyn- 
olds’ sale of a $100,000 policy on Senator 
Johnson’s life. (Letters and checks in the 
committee’s file substantiate payment of at 
least $1,208 for such advertising.) The com- 
mittee received a sworn statement from Mr. 
Jenkins that he knew of no such arrange- 
ment, but the majority on the committee 
refused to call Mr. Jenkins before the com- 
mittee to answer questions. 

Mr, ds also testified that, at Mr. 
Baker's instance, he bought an expensive 
hi-fit set and had it installed in Senator 
Johnson’s home. Asked about this by re- 
porters, President Johnson said that he un- 
derstood that was a gift“ from Mr. Baker. 

The monopoly position of the LBJ station 
in Austin has provoked considerable com- 
‘ment, particularly in view of its rapid growth 
into a very profitable enterprise. Since his 
succession to the Presidency, President 
Johnson has transferred the family stock to 
a trust in an effort to avoid any conflict of 
interest. However, dividends from the stock 
and any appreciation in the value of the 
stock will accrue to the family's benefit. 

The question of whether any of Mr. Baker's 
alleged improprieties involved any Members 
of the Senate will also probably never be 
answered. The nearest the committee came 
to this equally delicate subject was the rev- 
elation that Mr. Baker participated in a 
` highly profitable Florida real estate venture 
with one Member of the Senate. Asked by 
reporters about this, the Senator stated that 
he thought it would help“ Mr. Baker, who 
was trying to raise a family. (While serving 
in his $20,000 a year position as secretary to 
the majority, Mr. Baker submitted a financial 
statement with an application for a loan 
showing his “net worth” in excess of $2 
million.) | 

Mr. Baker is reported to have handled cam- 
paign funds for some of the Democratic Sen- 
ators in their campaigns for reelection. ~ 
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It appears that Mr. Baker’s outside activi- 
ties included, among others, a highly profit- 
able purchase of stock in a Milwaukee insur- 
ance firm 17 days before it was registered for 
sale by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; assisting a Nevada gambler in obtain- 
ing gambling concessions in the Caribbean; 
@ partnership in a motel in North Carolina 
with Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges; 
a townhouse in Southwest Washington; 
stock in a vending machine corporation with 
machines located in plants of Government 
contractors; commissions from the Haitlan- 
American Meat & Provision Co, on each 
pound of beef exported from Haiti to the 
United States (4.5 million pounds was ex- 
ported by this firm to the United States and 
Puerto Rico from June 1, 1961, through last 
September); efforts (unsuccessful) to get the 
Federal Housing: Administration to reverse 
itself and approve a housing project in Puer- 
to Rico; and the million-dollar Carousel Mo- 
tel on Maryland's Eastern Shore. 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 


On October 10 of last year, the Senate 
adopted a resolution authorizing and direct- 
ing the Senate Rules Committee to make a 
study and investigation with respect to any 
financial or business interests or activities of 
any officer or employee or former officer or 
employee of the Senate, for the purpose of 
ascertaining (1) whether any such interests 
or activities have involved conflicts of inter- 
est or other impropriety, and (2) whether 
additional laws, rules, or regulations are nec- 
essary or desirable for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting or restricting any such interests or 
activities. 

The committee got off to a very bad start 
when the chairman of the committee an- 
nounced to the press that we are not inves- 
tigating Senators. Subsequently, under a bi- 

threat of amendment of the resolu- 
tion on the Senate floor, it was agreed that 
no such limitation of the scope of the com- 
mittee’s Investigation was ever intended. 
However, the attitude toward avoiding pos- 
sible embarrassment of Senators had been 
expressed. and it is significant that no testi- 
mony was taken which might have unfavor- 
ably reflected upon any present Member of 
the Senate, aside from the aforementioned 
transaction invalving the Florida real estate 
deal. 

My personal views on this matter were ex- 
pressed on several occasions: 

On February 3: “I have said publicly that 
I thought this investigation should be 
pressed completely and without regard to 
partisan considerations, letting the chips fall 
where they may; that the integrity of the 
U.S. Senate, and, indeed, very possibly cer- 
tain offices within the executive branch of 
our Federal Government is involved * * * 
[regarding Mr. Reynolds’ sworn testimony 
and the statement filed by Mr. Jenkins]. In 
view of what appears to be a conflict in testi- 
mony, I trust that the committee will call 
all of the parties before it to have it out— 
once and for all, and, may I add, to let the 
chips fall where they may. The public has 
a right to know the whole truth about this 
transaction—not just half of the truth. And 
I presume the committee will also want to 
have Mr. Baker shed some light on the situ- 
coors too"—CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, page 
1709. 

On March 16: “I recall one witness in par- 
ticular, Mr. Reynolds made some allegations, 
and those allegations have been completely 
denied by someone [Mr. Jenkins] who has 
not yet been called before the committee. It 
would seem that the least the committee 
might do is to get the witnesses together and 
find out who is committing perjury and who 
Is not. That apparently will not be done“ 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 5195. 

On March 18: [Referring to possible con- 
tempt proceedings against Mr. Baker for re- 
fusing to answer questions of the Commit- 
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tee] However, it would seem to me that if 
there was any reasonable possibility that 
contempt proceedings could be successfully 
conducted, if there ever was going to be a 
time for the Senate to get moving on some- 
thing like this, this is the time. If they can- 
not be made to stick when the integrity of 
the Senate is involved, as it is in this case, it 
seems to me we may as well forget about any 
contempt proceeding at any time.” 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


The lead editorial of the Washington 
Evening Star for March 26 is printed in full 
below. It expresses my sentiments on this 
matter. The cloud over the White House 
will be a campaign issue this fall, I think. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 
26, 1964] 


Too Bap 


The chairman and the majority of the 
Senate Rules Committee apparently have de- 
cided to ring down the curtain on the Bobby 
Baker investigation. From the first they gave 
the feeling that they had been pushed into 
the whole thing only by the insensitive press 
and they had tried before this to get away 
from those embarrassing details and up onto 
the broad plains of principle. Now they have 
succeeded, 

It is too bad. What is lost is not a “car- 
nival,” a “circus” or a “partisan fleld day,” 
to quote a few of the reasons given earlier 
for letting Bobby off the hook, What is lost 
is the chance to find out just how involved 
the Senate majority staff and, for that mat- 
ter, assorted Members of the Senate majority 
itself, were in the complex affairs of the 
wonder boy from Carolina. 

However embarrassing such revelations 
might have been, they would have been pref- 
erable to the not quite diffused cloud that 
now hangs over the Senate and its staff. 
The cloud, unfortunately, also hangs over 
the White House. Nor is it likely to be dissi- 
pated while the conflicting testimony in- 
volving the President’s close assistant, Walter 
Jenkins, remains unresolved. This is not 
guilt-by-association and it is not low parti- 
san politics. It is the commonsense conclu- 
sion inevitably drawn from a failure to lay 
the facts on the table. 

It is, we say, too bad. Assuming there was 
no serious fire beneath all the murky smoke, 
it would have been so easy to prove the fact. 


An Understanding of Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column from the March 27, 
1964, bulletin of the East Midwood Jewish 
Center. : 

My good friend, Rabbi Harry Halpern, 
has thrown into focus the essence of 
religious belief, which is ethical conduct. 

His remarks follow: 

Prom WHERE I STAND 

There is one subject on which there is 
continuous debate, which leads to emotional 
outbursts, about which everyone seems to 
be informed and on which almost everyone 
has an opinion and which has been argued 
and discussed down through the ages. That 
subject is religion, which defies accurate 
definition and which is used in many dif- 
ferent ways. 
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Most of us are agreed, I think, that any re- 
ligion worthy of its name no matter what it 
may involve ritually or theologically, should 
impose a certain pattern of conduct upon 
its adherents. Any religion which makes no 
ethical demands upon those who profess it, 
cannot command the respect of any think- 
ing person. 

Two items in the news make me realize 
how little people understand of religion and 
that it is possible to justify unethical con- 
duct in the name of religion. 

A determined effort is being made by many 
Americans to bypass the Supreme Court deci- 
sion banning prayers and Bible readings in 
Public schools. It is proposed to amend the 
Constitution so that children may be able 
to start the school day with a prayer. Thus. 
it is assumed, that youngsters will be imbued 
With the spirit of religion and we will not 
Taise a godless generation. How naively it is 
assumed that a brief formula recited in the 
Morning will spell the difference between 
religion and atheism. 

Meanwhile far away from here, in India, 
seven Moslems were killed in an outbreak 
Of religious violence. The murders are an 
Outgrowth of tensions which arose some 
Months ago when a reputed hair of Mo- 
hammed was stolen from a mosque, allegedly 
by Hindus. Whether the hair was in reality 
from the head or the beard of Mohammed 
is a debatable question, but evidently~it is 
More valuable than human life. Is it be- 
Cause a prophet's hair is sacred while a hu- 
Man life is not? How is it possible to com- 
mit murder in the name of religion? 

And if we are depressed and we deplore 
the stabbing of Moslems in India, should 
We not take a look at our own actions? True, 
We may not murder but we do become bitter 
@nd hostile over differences. We 
denounce and deride others, we persecute 
them because they have committed some 
Titual offense. In the majority of instances, 
We must admit that hatred and antagonism 
are religiously more serious than the viola- 
tion involyed. The rabbis of old said that the 
temple in Jerusalem was destroyed because 

was. baseless hatred among the inhab- 
itants of the land. 

The mouthing of a prayer does not con- 
Stitute religion nor is murder over a sacred 
hair an expression of piety. 


Trial of All Crimes Shall Be by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
S. C., Herald of April 12, 
1964, printed a very eloquent argument 
against the recent Supreme Court de- 
Cision which would deny trial by jury 
ren in cases in criminal contempt. 
This editorial clearly points out the con- 
stitutional provision which specifically 
Tequires that all criminal cases, except 
in ent cases, shall be tried by 
& jury. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this excellent editorial 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, Apr. 12, 
1964] 


TRIAL or ALL CRIMES SHALL BE BY JURY 


Those who scoff at fears that the American. 
Constitution is being trampled during these 
troubled times need to search the document 
in relation to current applications. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that the 
former Governor and former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi can be imprisoned with- 
out a jury trial. 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury.” 

So says the U.S. Constitution in article III. 
section 2. Words could not be any more cer- 
tain in meaning. 

But not to the Supreme Court. The pre- 
vailing justices claim that criminal con- 
tempt, with which the two are charged, is an 
exception to this clause. 

Yet, these men are charged with a crime 
and the Constitution admits no exception. 

Ross Barnett and Paul Johnson (now Gov- 
ernor) are accused of criminal contempt of 
court for refusing to enroll a Negro at the 
University of Mississippi. 

It matters not what one thinks of Ross 
Barnett and the tragic events at the uni- 
versity. A great many southerners feel that 
he performed a terrible disservice in the 
whole episode. 

Faithful adherance to the Constitution is 
the question. 

At the time Barnett was charged, another 
serious breach occurred. 

The Constitution says, in the same section 
as above: “In all cases in which a 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction." 

Quite clear, isn't it? 

A Federal court in New Orleans called a 
hearing on the contempt citation against 
Barnett. The State of Mississippi was a 
party, Barnett being personally involved only 
as its chief executive. 

Legal authorities for the State sought to 
present that constitutional question to the 
court, They were not even allowed to appear. 

The Federal court in New Orleans had no 
constitutional right even to hear the case 
against Barnett, much less to convict him. It 
did both. * 

The gravest danger to constitutional prin- 
ciple comes when people are persuaded that 
some of its provisions are hampering justice 
and fairness. It isso very easy then to sweep 
aside the guarantees that have been so jeal- 
ously guarded for nearly 200 years. 


On Homemaking and the Future Home- 
makers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great youth organizations in our Nation 
today -is the Future Homemakers of 
America. This fine organization is an 
outgrowth of the teaching of home eco- 
nomics in our high schools and colleges 
across the Nation. This fine group en- 
courages and instills the pride of a good 
home in these fine young ladies. 

A most fitting tribute was paid last 
week by one of our finest weekly news- 
papers, the Havana Herald, to this or- 
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ganization. Jack Dudley, the publisher, 
is one of Florida’s most respected news- 
papermen and I would like to have the 
editorial which appeared in that paper 
reprinted here: 
On HoMEMAXING AND THE FUTURE HOME- 
MAKERS OF AMERICA 


We are glad that modern education think- 


Ing has included in its program a continuing 


emphasis on the importance of home eco- 
nomics in our high schools and colleges. 

Homemaking is an honorable profession 
and an important one and it is gratifying 
to know that today our high school girls are 
receiving training in the arts of keeping 
house and home managing. 

Many of our teenage girls are members of 
the Future Homemakers of America, an 
extracurricular organization aimed at en- 
couraging and popularizing this course for 
our future wives and mothers. Members 
come from the home economics classes. 

As this is FHA Week it seems timely that 
we review some of the activities of this 
group to see just what we can expect of our 
future homemakers. 

With the motto, “Toward New Horizons,” 
ever in mind, FHA girls aspire to obtain 
knowledge, not only in the housekeeping 
arts, but also to intelligently take their place 
in community life. They are trained to 
speak before public groups. Members can 
plan and carry out a social function from 
a small luncheon to a large banquet.’ Their 
minds are open to everchanging economy and 
they can cope with problems of the old and 
new with rapid adjustment. 

FHA members are aware of their future 
duties as citizens. They understand the 
process of our political system and them- 
selves hold conventions to elect officers on a 
local, State, and National level. 

Not forgetting the basis of commendable 
homemaking, FHA members also have proj- 
ects of sewing, cooking, home decorating, and 
nutrition as well as knowledge of proper 
social graces and attractive appearances. 

Young ladies who are members of the FHA 
can also handle finances, a most important 
aspect of home life at any level. They can 
write a news story, keep accurate accounts 
and records, and find time to help with com- 
munity charity and health fund drives. They 
can take care of small children as well as 
behave in the proper manner at a teenage 
dance. Members can offer a spiritual devo- 
tional in the home and at school. 

True, all girls in this school organization 
are not proficient in all of these phases of 
homemaking, but many are quite skilled in 
@ number of these fields. All of them have 
had the opportunity to obtain some knowl- 
edge of what is expected of a future home- 
maker and should be better able to estab- 
lish and direct a fine, dependable family 
unit, in the world of tomorrow. 

We honor the FHA organization this week, 
for these aims. 


Fair Trade Bill Labeled “Harmful to 
Economy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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ond an article appearing in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
Thursday, November 7, 1963, entitled 
“Fair Trade Bill Labeled Harmful to 


Economy,” pointing out how destructive ` 


the so-called quality stabilization bill 
would be to the interests of consumers, 
business, and the economy as a whole. 
Fam TRADE BILL LABELED Hanurut TO 
ECONOMY 
(By Richard Harwood) 

Wasuincton, November 6—The Presi- 

dent's Council of Economic Advisers warned 
Congress Wednesday that a national fair 
trade law would damage the American econ- 
omy. 
In a report to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Council Chairman Walter Heller said 
the legislation would hit consumers in two 
ways. It would force up retall prices, he 
said, and would put an end to the seasonal 
sales ordinarily conducted by stores to clear 
out excess stocks of such things as summer 
clothing and Christmas merchandise. 

Holler also predicted that a fair trade law 
would hurt the small businessmen who are 
promoting it. 

By eliminating price competition, said 
Heller, Congress would force retailers to in- 
crease their advertising budgets to buy 
“fancier store decorations,” to provide ad- 
ditional services to customers, and to engage 
in “other forms of nonprice competition.” 

“This would force up the costs of retall- 
ing,” he said, “and retailers would not in 
the end have been protected from competi- 
tive pressures (from big stores). * *-* Al- 
though a small number of individual re- 
tallers might be better off, for retailers as 
a whole, the ‘protection’ afforded by price 
maintenance would be illusory. Retailers 
would not gain, but thelr customers would 
lose,” 

Heller said low-income shoppers would be 
hardest hit by a national falir trade law. 
Fixed prices would “reduce the real incomes 
of consumers and erode the value of their 
savings.” 

Under present competitive conditions, he 
said, “consumers can now choose to patron- 
ize relatively high-priced shops that provide 
substantial services with their goods, or they 
may choose stores that sell at lower prices 
but without the auxiliary services.” But 
with prices fixed, Heller said, these choices 
* either be eliminated or seriously re- 

uced. 

The joint committee requested Heller's 
statement in connection with ita considera- 
tion of the “quality stabilization” (fair 
trade) bill now pending in Congress. 

The bill has strong support in both House 
and Senate although the White House has 
opposed Its passage, 


Former President Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
my colleagues who participated in the 
special tribute to former President Her- 
bert Hoover on March 24, 1964, entitled 
“Get Well, Mr. President,” would enjoy 
seeing the response I received from Mr. 
Hoover after I sent him a copy of the 
ConcnessIonaAL Recorp for that day. I 
am, therefore, submitting a copy of his 
letter herewith: 
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‘Watponrr-Astorta TOWERS, 
New York, N. F., April 5, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUESER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN Gussrr: I have 
your most kind letter, with its enclosure. 
Never have I received a greater get-well 
incentive than yours and your comrades in 
the Congress. I do not feel I deserve such 
a tribute, but If anything will get me feeling 
completely well again, you and your col- 
leagues have made a major push in that 
direction. 
Isend you my gratitude and my warm good 
wishes. 
Yours faithfully, 
HrnpErt Hoover. 


Time and Mass Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, of all of 
the legislation currently pending before 
the Congress the most important to my 
congressional district, and to every met- 
ropolitan area in America, is the mass 
transit bill. Accordingly, at this point 
in the Recorp, I wish to insert an edi- 
torial of Monday, April 6, 1964, which 
appeared in the Boston Herald, a Repub- 
lican newspaper: 

Time AND Mass TRANSIT 

Sometimes you can solve a problem by 
simply ignoring it. More often, however, 
putting off a solution makes a problem 
worse. 

A lot of people seem to think that the 
problem of urban transportation will solve 
itself. In fact, the urban transportation 
problem is getting worse every day, and 
the difficulty of solving it is being com- 
pounded by public inaction. 

When the mass transit bill was being de- 
bated in the Senate a year ago, Senator 
SPARKEMAN warned: “The longer we delay in 

g that this is a real crisis, the 
costlier it will be. Many communities have 
abandoned transit rights-of-way that could 
have been saved if Congress had acted 
sooner.” 

Hə was right. Mass transit is only a part 
of the urban transportation picture. But it 
is a vital part. President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson have both recognized that 
without strong rapid transit systems our big 
cities cannot meet their transportation needs. 
Automobile commutation has long since 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
The automobile is slowly defeating itself. 
Rall and bus transportation have become a 
must. 

Yet the country has been strangely slow 
to see the need. It has let existing transit 
companies go to the wall financially. It has 
let precious rights-of-way be abandoned and 
built over. It has hoped that time would 
turn something up. And time all along has 
been working against it. 

President Johnson is now trying to break 
through this inertia. He is trying to revive 
the House version of the Administration's 
Mass Transit bill, which would provide $500 
million in matching grants-in-aid to cities 

or rebuilding mass transit facilities. 
It is important that he succeed. A 

Every urban community and every Con- 
gressman representing an urban community 
should back this bill. Time is running out. 
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The need for rapid transit expansion is over- 
whelming, and Federal aid is absolutely es- 
sential if the expansion is to take place. 
The key to successful action in the House 
is support by urban Republicans. The 
Speaker has said he will move the bill as soon 
as he has commitments from the 40 GOP 
members needed to assure its passage. 
Massachusetts, an urban State with pecu- 
liarly pressing transportation problems, 
should have no absentees on this rollcall. 
The time to be counted is now. 


Poverty in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I was most 
encouraged by the clear analysis of Presi- 
dent Johnson's proposals for a war on 
poverty which appeared recently in the 
editorial column of the Daily Utah 
Chronicle, the student newspaper of the 
University of Utah, edited by Joan 
Trevithick, of Salt Lake City. 

I liked the forthright way in which 
the editorial attacked the myth that peo- 
ple are poor simply “because they are 
lazy and do not want to work,” and then 
proceeded to tick off and discuss with 
understanding some of the causes of pov- 
erty—including racial discrimination, 
technology, slums, and lack of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The editorial pulls no punches about 
the size of the job or the difficulties 
ahead in conducting the war on poverty, 
but holds that the war can be won, and 
concludes persuasively “Let us commence 
that war.” : 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Utah Daily Chronicle be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POVERTY IN AMERICA: PENNILESS POPULATION 

It must certainly seem ironic to the aver- 
age, prosperous, middle-class American that 
one of the current issues of the day centers 
around economic depression and poverty. It 
is far too easy in this day of general econom- 
ic progress, growth and prospcrity to ne- 
giect the fact that there exists a class of 
Americans that does not share in this well 
being. Yet there is no denying that poverty 
vil one of the pressing problems in this coun- 

The frightening thing about this situation 
is that it has become a chronic state; it 16 
not a transitional phase or a passing thing- 
It is chronic to the point of becoming struo- 
tural: 20 percent of our population is now 
living in a state of second-class citizenship 
with incomes below what most of us would 
consider necessary for subsistence. 

The structural nature of poverty had 
created a lower class that has little hope 
or opportunity for betterment. And what 
is even worse Is the fact that initiative and 
enterprise is stimed by the near impossibility 
of overcoming the obstacles of ignorance and 
lack of education, J 

There are any number of causes that con- 
tribute to the existence and growth of pov- 
erty and just as many misconceptions as to 
why they exist. The notion that these peo“ 
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ple are poor because they are lazy and don't 
Want to work for their own improvement, 
though true in some cases, cannot be gen- 
eralized as the only cause. Racial discrim- 
ination is certainly a causative factor both 
in the South and the North, Technological 
shifts, such as the problems of coal mining 
in West Virginia, or cutbacks in key indus- 
tries must also be considered. Countless 
other factors could be mentioned that would 
add to the conclusion that many Americans 
suffer from gross misconceptions and over- 
simplifications. 

It is difficult to believe that this country 
Would allow such a situation to persist for 
long. Our traditional notions of equality of 
Opportunity are certainly on the firing line 
as long as we allow this structural poverty 
to continue, This is particularly true when 
we consider the self perpetuating nature of 
this problem and its effect on a Jarge sector 
ol gur youth. 

Children brought up in slums surrounded 
by depression never learn to expect anything 
else in life. Their educational opportunities 
are generally below average and the social 
stigmas attached to poverty are only too ob- 
vious. How can it be argued that young 
People brought up in this environment will 
Somehow be able to break out of it on their 
Own and become useful citizens? Not to say 
that it can't be done; just that, without help, 
the barriers are almost impossible to over- 
come. 

Johnson’s proposals to attack this problem 
are a step in the right direction if only to 
Call the Nation’s attention to the fact that 
& problem exists. But platitudinous declara- 
tions of war and statements such as, I gucss 
We're all against poverty,” will never be 
enough. A bold Federal program pledged 
to take direct action and to aid States in 
their efforts will be necessary before any 
Significant progress can be made in this area. 

A number of Johnson's proposals deserve 
Close consideration. It is especially in the 
areas of retraining that his attack on poverty 
has merit. Funds to aid families In moving 

economically depressed areas to places 
of greater employment opportunity would 
help those workers that have been displaced 
by technological shifts and automation, 

The Federal retraining program can also 
help to shift workers into industries where 
demand is greater. But the limitations to 
these programs must be analyzed realisti- 
cally; they can only go so far. A coal miner 
cannot be retrained to be an engineer. None- 
theless, these projects do have possibilities. 

It is on the educational front that the 
Freatest assault must be made. Ignorance 
and poverty are always dual problems; not 
Until we put our youth out of the depths 
of ignorance will there be any hope of keep- 
ing them out of the depths of poverty. Only 

gh education will a real opportunity be 
Provided; any lasting solution to the specter 
ot poverty will depend on our attack on 

ance. To Johnson’s war on poverty we 
Would add this attack on ignorance. Only 
by striking at this double problem can the 
War be successfully waged. But let us com- 
Mence that war. 


Jefferson Randolph Kean: Doctor, Sol- 
dier, Virginia Gentleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
to bring to your notice on Thomas 


Mr. 
Uke 
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Jefferson's birthday, the work of Gen. 
J. R. Kean, M. D., U.S. Army, great-great 
grandson of the third President. Gen- 
eral Kean once laid his own Army Medi- 
cal Corps career on the line in support of 
Dr. Gorgas, sanitary engineering hero 
of the Panama Canal epic. This cou- 
rageous act is but a highlight of a long, 
quietly efficient service which further en- 
hances the Jefferson family tradition. I 
call to your attention the article pub- 
lished in Military Medicine: 

DOCTOR—SOLDIER— VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN 
(By Brig. Gen. Leon A. Fox, U.S, Army, 

retired) 

(Nore — Leon Alexander Fox, born Novem- 
ber 2, 1890, Birmingham, Ala. University 
of Cincinnati, doctor of medicine 1912; Johns 
Hopkins, doctor of public health 1935; also 
M.S. chemistry and Ph. D. biology and phi- 
losophy, American University. After intern- 
ship spent almost entire active professional 
Ute in Medical Corps, U.S. Army. Mexican 
border service 1916; American Expeditionary 
Force, France 1917-19; Chief of Laboratory 
Service, Army General Hospitals; Director, 
Department of Administration, Medical Field 
Service School; Chief Surgeon U.S. Army 
Forces in China 1937 until evacuation of 
American forces 1938. Early in World War 
TI Director of the U.S. Army Engineer Health 
Service, involving the organization and di- 
rection of medical service for labor forces of 
hundreds of thousands constructing camps 
and airfields all over the world. Appointed 
Director of the U.S. Typhus Commission 
1943 (Presidential appointment). Later at 
own request relieved as director and ap- 
pointed field director to continue work in 
the field. Appointed brigadier general 
1943. Retired, physical disability 1946. 
Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of 
Merit, numerous service medals. battle stars 
and many foreign decorations all recetxed as 
an active fleld officer.) 

In Lynchburg, Va., in the strenuous days 
of 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, Jefferson 
Randolph Kean was born. The world had a 
right to expect much from one carrying the 
names of three of Virginia's great families. 
A great-great-grandson of Thomas Jefferson 
is heritage of which any man could be proud 
for when it comes to breeding, Thomas Jef- 
ferson is the “man of war“ of American 
statemen. If his immortal soul has any 
awareness of happenings on this planet, he 
must be proud of the way Jefferson Ran- 
dolph Kean ran life's race. 

A true thoroughbred horse will carry his 
burden (weight) through the course and at 
the head of the stretch with the finish a 
quarter mile away; when the real test begins. 
the quitters start to bear in,” bear out,” 
“cough it up,” or just plain “stop.” The real 
horse (or rea] man) takes hold of the bit and 
says “Come on, I have just started to run.“ 
Jefferson Randolph Kean carried his burden 
straight and true. Thomas Jefferson, his 
grandsire, had founded the University of 
Virginia. Naturally, young Kean after ade- 
quate preparation entered the university and 
in 1883 graduated with his doctorate in 
medicine, A year later we find him in the 
Medical Corps of our Army where he served 
nearly 40 years. 

We shall not take time to review General 
Kean's entire military career from the time 
he entered the service until he was made a 
general officer in World War I. We can 
truthfully say he came up the hard way. His 
early service when stationed at western 
frontier posts included Indian fighting such 
as the Sloux campaign of 1890-91. He was 
in Cuba in the Spanish War as Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee's chief surgeon. Later, when the 
more active military phase of the campaign 
was over, Gen. Leonard Wood appointed him 
director of the department of charities. He 
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was thus associated with the Walter Reed 
yellow fever board. 

In 1902 he was ordered to Washington, 
D.C., for duty in the Surgeon General's office. 
He was assigned as executive officer to Sur- 
geon General OReilly. Then for a period 
of over 20 years he was a tower of strength 
to O'Reilly and succeeeding Surgeons General 
of the Army, who only permitted him to 
leave the Capital long enough to comply 
with the Manchu law. The following quota- 
tion from Ashburn's History of the Medical 
Department“ mentions but a few of Kean's 
many great accomplishments. Discussing 
O'Reilly's staff, Ashburn states: First of 
them, and executive officer in the organiza- 
tion, Jefferson R. Kean, one of the farseeing 
and long-planning men of the corps, to whose 
foresight and plans, more than to those of 
any other man, we are indebted for the 
Medical Reserve Corps, the close liaison with 
the Red Cross, and the Red Cross hospital 
units of the World War. and who was promi- 
nent in all the developments of the corps. 
during the administration of Surgeons Gen- 
eral O'Reilly and Torney.” 

General Kean was one of the first officers 
of our corps in France in World War I. 
When General Pershing appointed General 
Ireland chief surgeon of the U.S. Expedi- 
tionary Force, Ireland’s choice for a deputy 
was naturally Kean. They had worked to- 
gether for years. During his entire 40 years“ 
service, outstanding, superior performance 
was routine for Jefferson Randolph Kean, an 
almost perfect Army medical officer. The 


-knowing will not question the first part of 


my title, “Doctor—Soldier * * *.” And the 
story I shall relate reveals he was truly a 
Virginia gentleman. 

I am now going to review an incident of 
which few alive have knowledge. 
This incident tested his loyalty and charac- 
ter and established him as outstanding even 
for the proud State of Virginia, The incident 
concerns Colonel Gorgas, his many trials 
and continued harassment when serving as 
health officer during the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Major Gorgas’ excellent work 
in Cuba was under the watchful eye of Gen. 
Leonard Wood. Wood, though a line officer, 
was a doctor, holding an M.D. from Harvard 
University. At Harvard, Wood knew Theo- 
dore Roosevelt with whom later he served 
in Cuba. When Roosevelt became President, 
naturally Leonard Wood became his military 
adviser. Gen. Leonard Wood, whose medical 
training enabled him to appreciate Gorgas’ 
ability, recommended that Major Gorgas be 
promoted to the grade of colonel and ap- 
pointed the chief health officer for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, 

All know of the wonderful work in field 
sanitation accomplished by Gorgas at Pana- 
ma. Few know of the difficulties and harass- 
ment the engineers in charge of construc- 
tion showered on the kindly, patient, long- 
suffering but persistent and determined man. 
His great work in field sanitation, even when 
burdened by vexatious difficulties and ob- 
structions, earned him certainty of appoint- 
ment as the Surgeon General. The incident 


I intend to relate occurred at the time 


when Colonel Gorgas was beset with man- 
made difficulties and obstructions. 

During Theodore Roosevelt's administra- 
tion, the President was confronted with the 
problem created by the differences that ex- 
isted between Colonel Gorgas and the engi- 
neers in charge at the Panama Canal. When 
a request reached Roosevelt that Colonel 
Gorgas be replaced, of course the President 
consulted Gen. Leonard Wood who had origi- 
nally recommended Gorgas, It is reported 
that the reason given for requesting the re- 
lief of Colonel Gorgas was that his numerous 
regulations were petty and unreasonable and 
would indefinitely delay the completion of 
the canal. Lucky for Gorgas, lucky for the 
Medical Department of the Army and espe- 
cially fortunate for the people of the United 
States of America, General Wood was a 
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medical man, thoroughly familiar with Gor- 
gas’ ability, It Is reported that General 
Wood's comment was that he did not know 
when the engineers at Panama could com- 
plete the canal even with the help of the 
measures Colonel Gorgas recommended but 
he was certain they would never complete 
the canal if they Ignored the recommenda- 
tions of Gorgas. He called the President's 
attention to the fact that one of the reasons 
the French failed at Panama—even though 
DeLesseps, the engineer that bullt the Suez 
Canal, was in charge—was because the 
French neglected sanitary measures. Thank 
God, the President reacted with typical 
Rooseveltinn decision, He appointed Colonel 
Gorges a member of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission. 

With Colonel Gorgas a member of the 
Commission, naturally his status improved; 
however, he still labored under great dif- 
ficulties in a hostile environment, and his 
troubles with the engineers were not at an 
end. When William Howard Taft succeeded 
Roosevelt as President, Goethals again re- 
quested the relief of Gorgas. Now Jefferson 
Randolph Kean enters the picture. I have 
the story directly from Generals Ireland and 
Reynolds, both former Surgeon Generals of 
the Army. General Ireland—at that time 
Maj. Merritte W. Ireland the personnel ofl- 
cer in the Surgeon General's office—was 
certainly in position to report accurately 
the following incident. Major Kean in his 
Official visits to the White House had be- 
come an acquaintance, possibly a friend, of 
President Taft. When Taft received the re- 
quest for the relief of Gorgas from duty with 
the Panama Canal Commission, the Presi- 
dent requested that Major Kean call at his 
office. 

President Taft reviewed the request of 
Goethals for the relief of Gorgas and directed 
Major Kean to consult with the personnel 
officer in the Surgeon General's office then 
return to the White House the next day with 
an appropriate recommendation for the best 
qualified officer to relieve Colonel Gorgas. 
Major Kean hurriedly returned to the Sur- 
geon General's office; and when he arrived 
was 50 disturbed and he was almost 
incoherent, Naturally, neither Ireland nor 
Kean knew anyone qualified to relieve 
Gorgas. Kean had worked with Gorgas in 
Cuba and was thoroughly familiar with his 
high character and great ability. They 
knew very well there was not a man in Amer- 
ica, in or out of the service, so well qualified 
to act as health officer at Panama, They 
decided they would not recommend anyone 
to replace him. Major Kean was the execu- 
tive in the Surgeon General's office, He did 
not shirk his duty, Kean assumed responsi- 
bility for handling the entire matter. 

The next day Jefferson Randolph Kean put 
on his “best bib and tucker” (pencil striped 
trousers and afternoon jacket) and carrying 
his cane proceeded to the While House; Lo 
and behold, when he entered the Presi- 
dent's office, he was greeted by President Taft 
as follows: “Major, I have decided I do 
not need your recommendation, I have 
made inquiries myself. I have found out 
that you are the best man in the Modical 
Corps to succeed Gorgas. You were in Cuba 
with Gorgas, you had the same experience 
and you. are gencrally considered a tactful 
oficer.” Major Kean was flabbergasted. He 
had worked with Gorgas and he knew better 
than anyone in the corps Gorgas’ special ap- 
titude for the work at Panama. He knew 
how well the sanitary measures were pro- 
ceeding. He knew the wonderful results that 
had been obtained and he knew that anyone 
who continued the sanitary measures would 
be recognized as the great sanitarian who 
made possible the construction of the canal. 
He also knew the completion of the canal 
was now just a question of time. Kean, the 
executive officer in the Surgeon General’s 
office, knew these facts; however, Jefferson 
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Randolph Kean was not a Brutus to knife 
a coworker and reap unearned 

Jefferson Randolph Kean reacted as a thor- 
oughbred: “Mr. President, I beg you will not 
consider me for this duty. I know there is no 
man in the corps who could have accom- 
plished the things Gorgas has done at Pan- 
ama, I assure you I love the Army Medical 
Corps. It is my life but I will resign from 
the Army if I am ordered to replace Gorgas. 
Gorgas is a hero to the American medical 
profession, If I had any part in the replace- 
ment of Colonel Gorgas, I could never forgive 
myself.” Then like Rabbi Nathan confront- 
ing David, after the murder of Uriah and the 
affair with Bath-sheba, with the famous 
“Thou art the man“! — Kean faced the Presi- 
dent with; “Mr. President, I trust you realize 
the medical profession will never forget and 
never forgive if you relieve Gorgas.” Then 
a final pica to leave no doubt about his own 
position: Mr. President, I pray you will not 
force me to leave the Army.” 

Taft was a man of judicial temperament 
and not to be hurried. He requested Kean 
to return the next day. Major Kean returned 
to the Surgeon General's office thinking he 
had so displeased the President he would 
have to leave the service. He informed the 
Surgeon General and the personnel officer, 
Major Ireland they should be considering 
someone as his successor. To the everlasting 
credit of President Taft, when Kean pre- 
sented himself at the White House the next 
day he was greeted with: “Major Kean, you 
know Gorgas better than anyone in Wash- 
ington. On your word, I have decided it is 
best to leave him at Panama.” 

Jefferson Randolph Kean, one of the truly 
great officers of our corps, was not to be the 
sanitary hero of Panama. The price of fame 
was too high—loss of self-respect. Therefore, 
the world does not know him. He is not 
mentioned in any of the encyclopedias. The 
Britannica lists but two Keans, both actors, 
stage actors, play actors. Jefferson Randolph 
Kean, a real actor in the American play “Our 
National Welfare,” is entirely unknown save 
to a few oldtimers“ in our corps who know 
his greatness. To us he is a real hero. His 
remains rest at Monticello with the Jefferson 
family. 

Thomas Jefferson was a cultured gentleman 
with a classical education, a lawyer, a phil- 
osopher, a scientist, an honest statesman of 
parts, a horseman of renown—even in Vir- 
ginia where gambling and horseracing were 
a part of the life of the cultured class. Jef- 
ferson had few, if any, bad habits; though 
he loved the races and a good thoroughbred 
horse, he did not gamble. Thomas Jefferson 
must be proud of his grandson Jefferson Ran- 
dolph Kean. Kean was a Virginia gentleman, 
a thoroughbred. 

Addendum; In this story the heroes are 
Gorgas and Kean. There are no yillains. 
Certainly, General Goethals and his assist- 
ants, the engineers at Panama, are not the 
villains. At the time few doctors In America 
or elsewhere realized the great importance of 
the insect transmission of disease. In Amer- 
ica Theobald Smith's work with tick fever 
and the investigations of the Reed group 
working with yellow fever hnd revealed the 
basic fundamental facts of insect transmis- 
sion of disease. Ross, working in India ap- 
plying the lessons of Theobold Smith, solved 
the malaria problem. 

This basic research could not be assimi- 
lated overnight. Remember Gorgas’ work at 
Panama was the first great example of ap- 
plied field sanitation. He had been success- 
ful in Cuba with the campaign against yel- 
low fever. At Panama, the pest hole of 
disease, Gorgas faced almost every problem. 
Why, even today not 10 percent of the medi- 
cal profession realize the importance of pre- 
ventive medicine. Few were enlightened 60 
years ago. The early workers in the field of 
preventive medicine were real crusaders, and 
scientific crugaders are seldom popular dur- 
ing their lives. 
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The men digging the Panama Canal were 
the guinea pigs that proved the value of field 
sanitation. The lessons of field sanitation 
were learned at Panama. The engineers had 
to be shown. They were shown. I know 
from personal experience they were good 
students, Today the Engineer Corps of the 
U.S. Army can teach many in the medical 
profession the lessons Gorgas taught so well 
at Panama. 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, slowly 
but surely the light of public understand- 
ing is helping to dispel the fog of misin- 
formation generated by opponents of the 
quality stabilization bill. 


A growing appreciation of the eco- 
nomic ills of the Nation's retail market- 
place is leading more people to a study 
of quality stabilization and its aims. In 
fact, many persons who have previously 
been misled regarding this vital legisla- 
tion are now taking a second look at the 
terms of the quality stabilization bill. 

I have opposed the so-called fair 
trade legislation each time it has been 
considered by the Congress. Quality 
stabilization is 100-percent optional to 
the manufacturer, retailer, and con- 
sumer. It is not price fixing as 
“sharpers” in the retail trade would have 
the public believe. If enacted into law, 
it will save the legitimate retailer and 
the quality manufacturer from destruc- 
tion by mass distributors of foreign made 
junk merchandise now being unloaded on 
the American public. 


Recently, a letter concerning quality 
stabilization came to my office from a 
couple in Hammond, Ind., Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Mahns. The following letter 
reflects growing grassroots response 
when the consumer knows the true facts 
about quality stabilization legislation. 

HAMMOND, IND., 
March 14, 1964 
Subject: Quality Stabilization Act. 
Hon. R. J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hon. Mr. Mavpen; I was enlightened 
by your reply to my letter on the Quality 
Stabilization Act. The information on this 
act, as I had know it, was not fully 
explained. My information was by circular, 
from a discount house and as the literature 
you sent states, discount houses would 
naturally be in opposition. However, I have 
too often been the victim of discount house 
bilking. 

I also agree with the other pointa included 
in this act. I have therefore reconsidered 
and find this act an important one and the 
people would derive many benefits. I do en- 
courage you to vote for this act. ‘ 

May I also thank you for your time in re- 
plying to my letter. as I am sure many people 
are not aware of the advantages of this act. 
I am also to pass the material on to 
others, as I feel they will also then want +0 
vote for this. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. DONALD MAHNS. 


1964 


The Quality Stabilization Bill Makes 
Strange Bedfellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Mr, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., a gentleman whose politi- 
cal philosophy is somewhat to the right 
of a certain Republican candidate for 
President. 

While it is difficult to publicly aline 
myself with this particular gentleman, I 
must do so with regard to H.R. 3669, the 
Quality stabilization bill. 

The column appeared in the March 22, 
1964, edition of the New York Journal- 
American and follows: 

Ox THE RIGHT: Pros AnD Cons or PRICE- 
G 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

A first-class row is going to break out in 
the immediate future, when the House Rules 
Committee reports out the so-called quality 
Stabilization bill (H.R. 3669) which is, with 
elaborate qualifications, a fair trade law 
binding retailers to maintain the prices set 
by manufacturers for their products. 

The bill is enormously interesting, among 
Other reasons because there is a curious di- 
Vision of ideological sentiment toward it. 
It looks like something the manufacturers 
brought in; but the principal pressures for 
it are by the retallers. 

Its principal backers in the Senate is Sen- 
ator HupERT HUMPHREY; yet HUMPHREY'S 
boss and idol, the late President Kennedy, 
_SWore he'd veto it if ever it got to the White 
House. 

The AFL-CIO is adamantly opposed to it; 
yet many of the Congressmen it owns lock, 
Stock and barrel have come out in favor of 
it. The eloquent Representative Bruce 
ALcrr, of Dallas, among the half dozen most 
conservative Congressmen in the House, has 
Uttered a mightly oath against it because it 
Would “abolish capitalism as we know it"; 
and the eloquent Senator Kart MUNDT, of 
South Dakota, among the half dozen most 
donservative Senators, has vigorously en- 
dorsed the bill. 

What goes on here? 

Let us look at it, first philosophically. 
Can I sell you, for resale to others, an ar- 
ticle with my trademark on it, and specify 
the conditions of resale? I should think the 
Case for the affirmative is overwhelming, -If 
the article bears my trademark, my reputa- 
tion is at stake when it reaches the con- 
sümer, and I should be permitted to guard 
mx reputation. 

If a discount chain chooses to sell my $50 
high quality vacuum cleanér for $10, as bait 
Merchandise to lure you into his store, that 
May be very good business for him, but very 

for me in terms of the public psychology 
about my products’ true value. Should 1 
have no recourse? 

Opposed is, I think, the rather slender 
argument that once the retaller acquires 
Merchandise, it is his to dispose of as he 
Sees fit. But doesn't this confuse retailer 
with consumer, the true ultimate owner? 

The bill, moreover, makes a useful distinc- 
uon when it says that If the retailer strips 
all identifying marks of the manufacturer 
Of the product, and refrains from using the 
Manufacturer's name in the sale of it, then 
indeed the retailer may do as he sees fit; 
Otherwise not. 
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Economically, the manufacturer Is greatly 
at the mercy of the retailers, who are free 
to play around with the price of his product. 

Justice Louise Brandeis pointed out years 
ago that price cutting “has been the most 
potent weapon of monopoly—a means of 
killing the small rival to which the great 
trusts have resorted most frequently.” And 
the discount houses have recently boasted 
that. they will control 80 percent of the 
Nation's retail business by 1970. 

Projecting current economic trends, aren't 
the discount houses the principal monopoly 
threat of the future? If so, isn't it wise 
that corrective legislation should grayitate 
toward nascent monopolies? Again, the bill 
makes a useful distinction, by refusing to 
cover the sale of the products of monopoly 
producers, 

To whose disadvantage, then, is the bill? 
The roaring answer is: the consumer's. It 
is said that the moment the bill passes, and 
the discount houses fold up, the consumer 
will be stuck with higher prices. 

But if the consumer is asked to pay higher 
prices, he will, by the laws of economics, buy 
fewer products. Why should the manufac- 
turer be satisfied with fewer sales? His price. 
per product, was the same before the bill, as 
it would be after the bill; and only the man- 
ufacturer in question has the right to enforce 
the provisions of the bill. 

If the manufacturer chooses to let a dis- 
count house sell his goods at a discount, he 
would continue to be free to do so. So why 
should he not, rather than run a loss? Be- 
cause other retailers would conspire to boy- 
cott him if he did? But there are already 
laws against conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. Moreover, many discount houses 
peddle primarily their own brands of mer- 
chandise. They would be unaffected by the 
bill and would keep pressure on the manu- 
facturers to keep the retail prices competi- 
tive. 

The philosophical and economic argument 
put me on the side of Senator HUMPHREY. 
Perhaps he will reconsider his sponsorship 
of the bill? 8 


An Editorial on States Rights by Gerald 
Cosgrove, WNDU-TV, April 1, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp the text of a most thoughtful 
editorial comment given by Gerald Cos- 
grove, of South Bend, Ind., on station 
WNDU-TYV, located at the University of 
Notre Dame, on April 1, 1964. 

Mr. Cosgrove, formerly editorial writer 
with the South Bend Tribune, makes 
some extremely perceptive comments on 
the Supreme Court and States rights, 

His comments follow: 

GERRY Coscrove COMMENTS, WNDU-TYV, 

WEDNESDAY APRIL 1, 1964 

Because of a series of decisions in the last 
10 years on civil rights and legislative reap- 
portionment the U.S, Supreme Court Is the 
target for some criticism, 

The Court members are accused of exceed- 
ing their constitutional power, of indulging 
in emotionalism, of dabbling in sociology in- 
stead of concentrating on constitutional law. 

In the process, the critics charge, the high- 
est Court has been nullifying private prop- 
erty rights and States rights. 
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It must be left for legal authorities to 
locate the dividing line between constitu- 
tional law and emotionalism and sociology: 

But legal training is not necessary to ren- 
lize that some advocates of States rights must 
blame themselves, to some extent, for what's 
going on now. 

States rights are vitally important in our 
constitutional system, designed to avert un- 
reasonable, dangerous concentration of gov- 
ernment power. 

To be constructive, these rights must be 
exercised wisely and fairly. 

Instead, In some States, States rights be- 
came synonymous with procrastination, eva- 
sion and direct obstruction to perpetuate 
injustice. 

For about a century, States rights were 
used for discrimmation against, and suppres- 
sion of, a racial minority. 

And, for decades, entrenched minorities in 
Indiana and some other States deprived ma- 
jorities of the State legislative representation 
guaranteed them by the State constitutions. 

The elements that misused States rights 
can’t be blamed ff, as charged, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court is exceeding its power. 

But they did weaken the States rights 
system by using it as a shield for intolerable 
conditions, and practically forcing the high- 
est Court to intervene. 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, a power- 
ful and brilliant spotlight has been 
focused on one of our Nation's most 
deadly enemies, poverty. The entire 
world is watcking to see what action 
we take to correct the situation and what 
we do to bring the millions in this, the 
richest nation on earth, out of the mo- 
rass of suffering and despair in which 
they are now entrapped. The crusade 
against poverty is one in which every 
right-thinking American will wish to 
take part. I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp my statement to the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which is in charge of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, in which I urge 
that prompt action be taken on this vi- 
tally important bill, 

My statement follows: 

Mr, Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am grate- 
ful for this opportunity to urge your favor- 
able action on the bill under consideration, 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 

The war on poyerty can and must be won, 
The battle flags have now been unfurled 
and we must move forward speedily and 
resolutely toward victory and the goals set 
forth by the President in his program. Hope 
has finally been held out to the 35 million 
persons who live in dire poverty in our 
Nation; 11 million children who go to bed 
hungry every night have been told that 
they will soon have enough to eat. In our 
great State of New York there are 600,236 
destitute families. It is beyond belief that 
any person, knowing of the hopelessness and 
despair of our Nation’s 9.8 million poor fami- 
lies, could dash the hopes of the poverty 
stricken and oppose this bill. To show my 
strong support, I introduced a bill identical 
with the administration’s bill, and it is my 
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earnest desire to do all I can to secure 
passage of it without delay, so that the 
various provided by the bill can be 
implemented and the important work go 
forward. 

Your committee has been given more than 
ample testimony which proves that poverty, 
on an alarming scale, exists throughout our 
country; we also know that concentrations 
of poverty are found in certain groups, espe- 
cially among the undereducated, the non- 
white, the elderly, those in broken homes, 
and in rural farm families. We like to 
think that in ours, the richest Nation in the 
world, every man, woman and child enjoys 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The shocking truth is that one- 
fifth of our population is, in reality, barred 
from the pursuit of happiness by poverty; 
millions of persons are denied even meager 
comforts, and the opportunities enjoyed by 
the more fortunate are beyond their reach 
and their children’s reach. 

For far too long a time those who have, 
have found it easy to ignore the sad plight 
of the have-nots. We must face up to the 
problem honestly and with compassion in 
our hearts for our suffering fellow citizens; 
we must admit the truth, that people are 
not poor because they want to be poor but 
because they have been caught in a web of 
adverse circumstances beyond their control. 
They must have our help; they are powerless 
to heip themselves. This Congress has been 
presented with a rare opportunity to break 
the vicious cycle of poverty which, in many 
cases, continues through generations. Poor. 
housing, insufficient nourishing food, inade- 
quate education, lack of job opportunities, 
all lead to the years of despair and hopeless- 
ness endured by millions, and forecast a 
similar lot for their children. 

Our enemy, poverty, presently undermin- 
ing all parts of our Nation, is a vicious one. 
Fortunately, we have powerful weapons at 
our disposal; knowledge possessed by our gov- 
ernmental agencies, the initiative of local 
communities, and the determination of dedi- 
cated Americans who wish to help their fel- 
low man. It is estimated that victory, in 
economic terms will add $14 billion a year to 
the national output by creating new indus- 
Sp ae production, increased earnings, 

income for all. Even as cold 
e e measure the terrible despair 
suffered by the poor, so there is no yardstick 
by which we can measure the full extent of 
the benefits which will accrue by implemen- 
tation of this bill, the dawn of hope, the 
chance for education, training and employ- 
ment, for realization of ambitions and plans 
for their children, now beyond the reach of 
so many. 

It is well to emphasize that the programs 
do not represent handouts but a realistic 
undertaking which will give people a chance 
to become self-supporting; to take their 
rightful place in our society, to be able to 
walk through life with dignity and not be 
objects of charity. This bill would strike at 
the very roots of poverty. 

It is altogether right that the accent of 
President Johnson’s program to eliminate 
poverty is on youth, for this offers the most 
direct method of breaking the cycle of pov- 
erty and halting the transmission of de- 
featism from one generation to another, The 
Department of Labor estimates that there 
are 350,000 idle young men, 14 to 24 years of 
age, who face virtual lifetime unemployment 
unless rehabilitation programs are enacted 
to reach them. These young men are no 
longer seeking work because there is no op- 
portunity for them in their areas. 

The Job Corps will help 100,000 young men 
whose background, health, and education 
make them least fit for useful work. The 
work-training program will provide work and 
training for 200,000 American men and wom- 
en between the ages of 16 and 21. The work- 
study program will provide Federal funds for 
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part-time jobs for 140,000 young Americans 
who do not go to college because they can- 
not afford it. What better investment can 
we make than to help the youth of our Na- 
tion; our future depends upon our young 
people and it behooves us to help them to- 
ward realization of their full potential in 
education and work so they may take their 
rightful places in their communities and be 
qualified to discharge responsibilities of lead- 
ership and citizenship. 

The programs giving each community the 
opportunity to develop its own comprehen- 
sive plan to fight its own poverty, the re- 
cruiting and training of dedicated Ameri- 
cans who enlist as volunteers for America 
in the war against poverty, the creation of 
special programs to combat poverty in rural 
areas, the establishment of an Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity which will coordinate 
the national effort, are all of vital Impor- 
tance. This will be a cooperative under- 


taking by all levels of our Government, Fed- 


eral, State, and local; we aim to strike at the 
causes of poverty, for it would be futile to 
attack only the consequences. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
President's statement that it is not a matter 
of whether we can or should support this 
program. Wemust. Now that the challenge 
has been so forcibly put to us, with our shame 
and disregard of the poor called to the at- 
tention of the entire world and the eyes of 
all nations upon us, we must, indeed, do 
our duty. I feel certain that your commit- 
tee will approve this bill without delay. I 
look forward to the privilege of voting for 
the bill, which Is reasonable and feasible in 
all respects. I trust that the Congress will 
pass the bill in the very near future so that 
the vitally important work can be started 
and the long, uphill fight against our enemy, 
poverty, begun. 


Birthplace of U.S. Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 24, 1964, I introduced a con- 
current resolution proposing the recogni- 
tion of the village of Whitehall, Wash- 
ington County, N.Y., as the birthplace of 
the U.S. Navy. 

This resolution was intended to pro- 
vide proper recognition of the important 
part this community contributed in con- 
structing 12 of the 15 ships that took 
part in the Battle of Valcour during the 
War of 1776. New York State has al- 
ways been proud of Whitehall’s place in 
history and its yeoman efforts in helping 
to shape the early destiny of our great 
country. 

The reasons why Whitehall is being 
recognized as the birthplace of our Navy 
are outlined in the following resolution, 
which has recently been adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Washington, N.Y. Enactment of the 
resolution by the Congress would provide 
deserved national recognition; and it is 
my hope that the resolution I have intro- 
duced will receive prompt and favorable 
consideration. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing resolution: 
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Title: Recognizing Whitehall as birthplace 
of U.S. Navy. 

Whereas it is generally conceded that 
Whitehall, Washington County, N.Y., for- 
merly Skenesborough, can well be considered 
the birthplace of the U.S. Navy, as 12 of 
the 15 ships that took part in the Battle 
af Valcour in October 1776 were built in its 
harbor; and 

Whereas this fleet was constructed after 
the Declaration of Independence and en- 
gaged in the first naval battle after the Col- 
onies asserted their unity and independence; 
and 

Whereas the Battle of Valcour, though 
dimmed by the glamour surrounding the 
Battle of Saratoga, nevertheless played a very 
important part in shaping the destinies of 
the Colonies by forestalling early invasion 
of the Colonies from the north; and 

Whereas Whitehall’s place in history had 
not heretofore been given the recognition it 
justly deserves for the contribution made 
by it in shaping the early destiny of our 
beloved country; and 

Whereas a resolution to this effect has 
been offered by Congressman CARLETON J. 
Krno, of Saratoga Springs, N. V., to the Con- 
gress of the United States, asking that the 
village of Whitehall, Washington County, 
N. V., be recognized as being the birthplace 


~of the U.S. Navy: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Washington go on record as 
recognizing the village of Whitehall as be- 
ing the birthplace of the U.S. Navy; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board for- 
ward a certified copy of this resolution to 
the Honorable CARLTON J. Ka, Congress- 
man from the 30th District; Hon. JonN Mo- 
Cormick, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Hon. Jacon K. Javrrs and Hon. 
KENNETH KEATING, U.S. Senators from the 
State of New York. 

STATE or New YORK, 
County of Washington, ss: 

This is to certify that I, the undersigned. 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Washington have compared the 
foregoing copy of resolution with the original 
resolution now on file in the office and which 
was passed by the board of supervisors of 
said county on the 13th day of March 1964: 
a majority of all the members elected to the 
board voting in favor thereof; and that the 
same is a correct and true transcript of such 
original resolution and of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and the official seal of the board of 
supervisors, this 19th day of March 1964. 

EDMOND A, McMorrts, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 


Pan American Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. TAFT, Mr. Speaker, in many 
cities across the American continents, 
people will celebrate this week because it 
is Pan American Week. From April 12 
to April 18 a great range of activities, 
including conferences, parades, speeches, 
and fiestas, will be held in commemora- 
tion of many years of peaceful coopers- 
tion among the nations of the Ameri- 
cas. 

The ideal of a united, progressive hem- 
isphere originated early in American 
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history with the efforts of one of the 
greatest Americans, Simon Bolivar, 
While the plans of his conference of Pan- 
ama in 1826 were not immediately car- 
ried out, they nevertheless expressed the 
hopes of millions of people and provided 
the goals toward which they constantly 
strove. 

In 1890 Washington, D.C., became the 
center of the pan-American movement 
when the first Inter-American Confer- 
ence was held here. That Conference es- 
tablished the International Union of the 
American Republics, which became the 
Organization of American States in 1948 
at the Bogota Conference, the final frui- 
tion of Simon Bolivar's aspirations. In 
1910 the House of the Americas, surely 
one of the most beautiful buildings in 
Washington, was dedicated. Now the 
House of the Americas is headquarters 
fora dynamic organization, vitally con- 
cerned with the economic development of 
the Western Hemisphere, the defense of 
the American people against ‘aggression 
and subversion, and a multitude of other 


activities. effecting the lives of millions. 


of people. 
The Organization of American States 
i25 taken the lead among all interna- 
tional organizations of the world in hu- 
Man rights, but adopting the declaration 
of the rights and duties of man, through 
Peaceful settlement of disputes, and in 
the cooperative application of reason to 
1 social] and economic problems of our 

2. 

Pan American Week each year honors 
all of these significant accomplishments. 
In our recognition here we lend our ap- 
Droval also to the history and develop- 
Ment of friendly relations between the 
Nations of North and South America. 
We should especially remember Tuesday, 
April 14. It is designated as Pan Ameri- 
Can Day and is the apex of the hope and 
determination for a better tomorrow for 
all American people. 


Tribute to an Outstanding Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, outside 
of Government, there is no more impor- 
tant servant of the people than the news 
Media. American newspapers have 
been part of the backbone of our daily 
Way of life, and the weekly newspaper is 
closer to the people than any other. 

It is my pleasure to call to the atten- 
tlon of the Members of this body the 
25th anniversary of the Franklin Square 
Bulletin, a weekly newspaper published 
in my congressional district. 

It should be noted that the Bulletin 
has continued publication throughout 
the period characterized by the greatest 
Zrowth of any county in the United 
States. To me, this seems silent tribute 
to the Bulletin for the service it renders 
the community. 

This is particularly true when one 
realizes that unprecedented population 
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growth generally sees. existing institu- 
tions go by the boards. In the news- 
paper field in suburban areas, we all too 
often see the community-orlented week- 
ly paper go. out of existence as the large 
nearby daily gets the bulk of the adver- 
tising dollar and the majority of the 
readers. 

In such competition, it is only the 
weekly paper which realizes its unique 
ability to cover the events in its area 
better than any other media that perse- 
veres. 

The Bulletin stands today, too, as trib- 
ute to the strong belief in his country, 
county, and community that imbued its 
late founder John J. O’Neill. He was a 
man of vast vision, whose record of com- 
munity contributions extends even far- 
ther than the founding of the Franklin 
Square Bulletin. He was one of the pio- 
neers in the concept of developing voca- 
tional programs alongside academic pro- 
grams at the high school level. A monu- 
ment to him, too, is Sewanhaka High 
School, regarded today as one of the Na- 
ition’s outstanding example of a com- 
prehensive school.” Mr. O'Neill, in the 
late 19208, fought for this concept in 
higher education along before it was in 
vogue, before we discussed dropouts, un- 
8 graduates, and vocational train- 


Mr. O'Neill, too, has several living 
monuments: his son, James, who helped 
his dad start the paper and is now one 
of the top reporters on Newsday, one of 
America's leading daily newspapers; his 
daughter, Margaret, who carries on in 
her father’s tradition as the editor of the 
Bulletin; his son, John, a leading execu- 
tive with one of America’s outstanding 
companies; a daughter, Anne, who pur- 
sues a career as a legal secretary; and 
last, but by no means least, his wife, 
Margaret, who continues to bring culture 
to the weekly audience via her book re- 
views. 

Today, Mr. O'Neill's paper survives as 
an indispensable part of the life of 
Franklin Square. It still publishes ac- 
cording to Mr. O'Neill's dictum: 

No one in Franklin Square will ever be 
embarrassed in the columns of the Bulletin. 


‘Sordid news has no place in my paper. This 


is a community. In a community a man has 
a right to his good name. I will leave to 
others, who care less about Franklin Square, 
to report the embarrassments of the people 
who live here. 


I believe that dictum, Mr. Speaker, can 
serve as the highest ideal of a commu- 
nity newspaper anywhere. It is therefore 
proudly that I compliment the Franklin 
Square Bulletin and its staff on achiev- 
ing its silver anniversary. 


` 


U.S. Aid Bright Spot in Aid Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI.. Mr. Speaker, too 
often only the instances of the failures 
of our foreign aid make the headlines of 
our daily press. Unheralded go the 
many successes which our military and 
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economic assistance programs have had 
around the world. 

It was, therefore, heartening to read 
a recent article from Laos citing our 
U.S. aid program as the one bright 
spot in an otherwise clouded situation, 
The article was written by Delia and 
Ferdinand Kuhn, distinguished foreign 
correspondents, as a part of a series 
on southeast Asia which appeared in 
the Washington Star. 

In their March 29 column, the Kuhns 
found our U.S. aid program in Laos had 
“verve and style and seems to know 
where it is going.” This conclusion 
paralleled my own observations made last 
October when the congressional study 
mission, of which I was chairman, 
visited Laos. 

We found that our impact aid pro- 
grams, which included road construc- 
tion, rural development, education, vil- 
lage dispensaries and teacher training, 
were assisting measurably the neutralist 
Government of Laos. These projects 
should go far to demonstrate that the 
non-Communist section of Laos is sub- 
stantially better off than the Pathet Lao 
areas, and that cooperation with the 
free world can be most beneficial. 

I am pleased that the Kuhns’ inde- 
pendent observations coincide with those 
of our study mission, and that this en- 
couraging story of our U.S. foreign aid 
has received wide dissemination. At this 
point I request permission to insert the 
Kuhns’ article in the Recorp for the 
benefit of those who may have missed 
it in the Star, and commend the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to it. 

The article follows: 

Fan East Report: U.S. Am BRIGHT: SPOT IN 
LAOTIAN SITUATION 
(By Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn) 

VIENTIANE, Laos. Sometimes Americans at 
home must steel themselves for the shock 
of hearing good news from a far-off trouble 
spot. In this beleaguered country, the pos- 
ture of American aid is now upright and 
proud. 

The contrast between the morale of the aid 
staff here in Laos and that of the mother 
agency in Washington is as startling as the 
contrast between the Winged Victory and 
the Laocoon, This is not to suggest that 
the Laos branch is an armless or a headless 
figure, but rather than it has verve and style 
and seems to know where it is going. 

Having watched a good many ald programs 
in Asia, often with dismay, we can suggest 
two or three reasons for the quality of this 
one. Under the leadership of a new Ambas- 
sador, Leonard Unger, and a new aid director, 
Charles A. Mann, a fresh start was made 
about 18 months ago. 

Ev from the Ambassador down is 
conscious of the stigmas attached to the old 
program, the exposures of almost unbeliey- 
able mistakes. Nobody is going to let even 
the smallest grain of dirt settle on the new 
program if he can help it. Every project is 
kept out in the light and scrubbed daily. 

CLOSE CHECK ON GOODS 

As one of the new safeguards, four Ameri- 
can customs inspectors are stationed here to 
check every item that enters the country 
under the American-financed commodity 
program. Every refugee from the Pathet Lao 
guerrillas who gets an American blanket, for 
example; must sign a receipt, even if he can- 
not write. In the files of the aid mission 
here are stacks of thumbprinted receipts, 
ready for the General Accounting Office to 
inspect and ponder. 

A second source of pride and high morale 
here can be traced to the nature of the 
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challenge in Laos. After the American mili- 
tary advisers departed in October 1962, un- 
der the terms of the Geneva agreement, the 
aid mission and the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice had the field to themselves. Today about 
80 technicians, more than half the aid mis- 
slon's technical staff. live and work outside 
the capital. Of these about 30 are young 
men and women of International Voluntary 
Services, a private agency under contract. 

To say that the fieldworkers lead pre- 
carious lives is to understate. Guerrillas, 
bandits, and thieves rove the countryside. 
On the roads you may be ambushed; in the 
alr you may be hit by butlets or flak. 

The aid mission maintains its own plane 
and helicopter service, and its own radio- 
telephone system. Everyone based outside 
Vietiane must call headquarters daily, or, if 
atmospheric conditions prevent, must report 
through another contact in the field, [If 
nobody hears from him, a plane files off to 
check his whereabouts. So far the safety 
record has been good. 

MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


So also has the record of accomplishment. 
The main effort outside the capital has been 
in rural development. As part of it, Ameri- 
can skills and materials are helping Laotians 
to build roads and bridges, waterworks and 
schools, One American remarks that the 
Pathet Lao have not interfered much with 


Pathet Lao tolerance does not, however, 
stretch to the refugee relief work. Of the 
multitudes who have fled the Communist- 
led guerrillas in the past few years, no fewer 
than 170,000 have received some kind of help 
under this program. Many organizations 
from many countries cooperate with the Laos 
Ministry of Social Welfare to feed, clothe 
and resettle them. The American aid mis- 
sion shoulders the largest part of the burden. 

Of all the Americans scattered around this 
country, perhaps the two who lead the most 
isolated and exposed lives are a middle-aged 
farmer from North Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
a young graduate in community development 
at Berkeley, Calif. “Pop” Buell and Tom 
Ward work with refugees of the renowned 
Meo mountain tribe in the Province of Sam 
Neua on the North Vietnam border. 


FIGHT WITH OLD MUSKETS 


The Meo account for about half the refu- 
gees ih Laos. They not only flee the Pathet 
Lao; they fight them with old hunting mus- 
kets. Sam Neua is a Pathet Lao stronghold. 
So when American-donated rice and blankets 


ture the two American aid officials in the 
of northern Laos, More than 
once Mr. Buell has been roused in the middle 
of the night and warned that Communists 
the Meo led him to 
safety in another village. 
As a show window of Asian neutralism, 
Laos may be what one European here called 
a tolerable mess.“ But as a show- 
window of American aid at its best, Laos ls 
worth a respectful look. 


God Taken to Court Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Talla- 
hassee Democrat in Tallahassee, Fla., last 
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Sunday printed a most perceptive edi- 
torial which I would like to have re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It points out the continuing campaign to 
have all reference to God stricken from 
our national conscience and I present it 
here for the information of the Congress. 
Gop TAKEN To COURT AGAIN 


The phrase in the Pledge of Allegiance, 


“One nation under God,” offends Mrs. Mada- 
lyn Murray. She says it violates individual 
liberties and freedom of conscience of her 
two school-age sons. She is the same woman 
whose objection to school prayer on the 
ground that it violated the conscience of 
these same two boys produced the Supreme 
Court decision. that banned school prayers 
and Bible reading in the public schools of 
the Nation. 

Justice Potter Stewart's lone dissenting 
opinion has proved to be prophetic only too 
soon. He asked what was to stop the court 
from removing from the pledge to the flag 
the phrase “One nation under God.” Mrs. 
Murray has instituted sult that will deter- 
mine whether the High Court will go that 
far—and we're afraid that not many Ameri- 
cans have much confidence that it will re- 
strain itself. 

It is past time for our Congress to prepare 
and submit to the States for ratification a 
constitutional amendment overthrowing the 
Supreme Court ruling and clarifying in un- 
mistakable language that freedom of religion 
doesn’t mean rejection of religion, and that 
separation of church and state does not make 
the state antagonistic to God. 


Stick With Democrats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hasten to 
enclose an excellent, thoughtful and sig- 
nificant letter, written to the editor of the 
Cheraw Chronicle, Cheraw, 8.C., which 
appeared in the edition of Thursday, 
April 2, 1964, in which one of my consti- 
tuents pointed out what so many of us 
have long known: That the Democratic 
Party is the best party for the people of 
my district. I share his opinion and the 
letter is as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE Eprror—Srick Wrrn 
DEMOCRATS 
Cureaw, S. C., March 29, 1964. 
To the CHERAW CHRONICLE: 

The South Carolina Republicans sure are 
in an awful rush to select their candidates. 
They selected them in convention, you know, 
not in a general primary, where the people 
would have a chance to elect them. This is 
typical of the GOP which is less interested 
in d and popular representation 
than in tight control of party machinery by 
afew at the top. They'll never win any elec- 
tions that way. 

Those people in Chesterfield County who 
are now registered Republicans, and more 
especially, those so-called Democrats who 
register one way and vote another in our 
party primary, ought to study history a little 
bit. They would soon discover that the Re- 
publican Party has never been a friend of 
the South, whether from 1866 to 1878, during 
the period of Reconstruction, or after 1878, 
when big business captured the party and 
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began to legislate not for the good of the 
people but for its own economic benefit. 

History teaches that the South, and the 
average, middle-class wage earner and farm- 
er, is far better off under the Democratic 
Party, which understands the needs of the 
“little man“ and puts his interests at heart. 
That's why it was the Republicans who 
brought on the great depression and then 
stood still for nearly 4 long years, while the 
poor became poorer and the rich bought up 
everything at depressed prices, and the Demo- 
crats who, under the late great F.D.R. and a 
Democratic Congress, started the country 
back on the long road to recovery. 

Many of the local Republicans couldn't at- 
ford to be Republicans when the GOP had 
charge of things. They had to wait until 
Democratic administrations enabled them 
to make enough money to let them vote 
Republican. 

At the national level, who do the Repub- 
licans have who can measure up to Presi- 
dent Johnson? Certainly not Rockefeller. 
Not Goldwater, who, ever since his heel 
healed, has kept his foot in his mouth. 

In this relatively poor county, we need all 
the Federal help we can get. And we are 
getting it under the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations: ARA, STEP, and many 
other economic programs, designed to help 
us help ourselves. It was the same back 
during New Deal days, too. It was the Dem- 
ocrats who gave us the welfare program for 
the need, social security, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. I don't seé anybody who 
votes Republican and gets a Government 
check turning that check back to the Gov- 
ernment, uncashed. 

The farmer, the worker, the small busi- 
nessman; the producer, the consumer, the 
elderly, the retired; the young breadwinner 
who wants a job; all these people in our 
society have a stake In a Democratic admin- 
istration, and we hope and believe Mr. John- 
son, and a Democratic Congress will be re- 
turned to power—with South Carolina's 
help—next November so we can all enjoy a 
better deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. GRAHAM. 


Anniversary of the Submarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate in the observance 
of the submarine birthday. This is the 
64th anniversary of the Navy's accept- 
ance of its first submarine, the U.S. S. 
Holland. It was on April 11, 1900, when 
the U.S. Navy purchased its first undersea 
craft from the Inventor John Philip Hol- 
land, who had built several submarines- 
That first submarine was 53 feet long and 
cost $150,000. Today, our nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines are nearly 10 times as 
long and cost about $30 million each, 
exclusive of the powerplant. ; 

I have the privilege of representing the 
Second Congressional District of Con- 
necticut, which includes the city of Gro- 
ton, sometimes described as the subma- 
rine capital of the world.” It is at 
Groton that the Electric Boat Co., one 
of the largest submarine builders in the 
world, is located. We in Connecticut are 
extremely proud of this company’s great 
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Tecord of achievement and of our contri- 
butions to the defense of our Nation. 

At the launching on April 4 of the sub- 
marine U.S. S. Greenling, built by Electric 
Boat at Groton, Rear Adm. Roy S. Ben- 
son, Assistant Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, paid this tribute to the company 
&nd all those who work there: 

There is not the slightest question in my 
Mind but that no submarine building yard 
turns out better submarines than does Elec- 
trie Boat. Your record is magnificent. 


Today, on the occasion of the anni- 
versary we are observing, we are paying a 
Well-deserved tribute to the men in the 
U.S. Navy's Submarine Service, we are 
Stressing their role in our national de- 
Tense, and we are recognizing the signifi- 
Cance of the service in times of war and 


During World War I, submarines were 
used primarily for defensive purposes, 
Such as coastal patrol, attacks on Ger- 
Man U-boats to keep shipping lanes open, 
et cetera. Although the First World War 
demonstrated the strategic effectiveness 
of the submarine, the United States did 
Not start a major submarine building 
Program until 1933 when the Roosevelt 

tion came into power. By De- 
Cember 1941—at the time of the Jap- 
&nese attack on Pearl Harbor—we had 
111 submarines in commission and 73 
Under construction. We had 51 active 
boats in the Pacific, against 83 subma- 
rines in the Japanese fleet. 

The first attack by an American sub- 

against a Japanese ship was by 

the Swordfish in the South China Sea 
on December 9—2 days after Pearl Har- 
bor. While it was never verified the 
Swordfish hit its target, our first real 
Success came 5 days later when the same 
Swordfish sank an enemy ship. In fact, 
was the first time in history that 

a American submarine torpedoed a 

p 


During the first year of the war in the 
Pacific our small but growing fleet of 
Submarines carried out many special 
Missions, such as reconnaissance, evac- 
uation of civilians, running supplies, and 

rting commando raiders. 
Only eight of our boats were on full- 
time antishipping duty; consequently, 

e had only limited success in sinking 

ships. In that first year our boats 
Sank 600,000 tons of enemy shipping— 
Which is a considerable amount—but 
Japanese merchant fleet was 
estimated at over 6 million tons. As our 
spomarine fleet grew larger, Japanese 
Pping losses also grew larger and 
reached a critical stage. Our submarines 
turned their attention also on Japanese 
. Particularly destroyers, a chief 

enemy of submarines. 
= It is a fact that more enemy destroyers 
ere sunk by our submarines than by 
any other means. In all, we know that 
American submarines destroyed two- 
thirds of the enemy merchant fleet and 
bene of his navy. Let me say at this 
int, in tribute to the gallant men in 
w Submarine service during World War 

» that theirs was an extremely hazard- 

ons Service with a death rate of about 
ne out of every five men. This is the 

of bravery and heroism for which 
dur Nation is eternally grateful—and in 
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this spirit of appreciation I salute them. 

In World War II we used the subma- 
rine in much the same manner as it was 
used by the Germans in World War I; 
namely, to cripple the enemy’s lifelines 
on the seas. Since the end of World 
War II the role of the submarine has 
changed. Great developments have 
taken place in submarine technology. 
There has also been a change in the po- 
tential threat in the development of a 
large Soviet submarine fleet. This has 
resulted in an effort to make the sub- 
marine an important aspect of anti- 
submarine warfare. - 

The change or reorientation of our 
submarine mission began in 1949, when 
we first realized that the Soviet Union 
is vastly increasing its submarine fleet 
and that it constitutes a potential threat 
to our naval power and sea communica- 
tions around the world. 

That change has been going forward 
since then. Every attack submarine in 
our Navy today has antisubmarine war- 
fare as a primary mission. These are 
mainly nuclear-powered ships; they are 
fast; they are maneuverable; and they 
have new advanced underwater sensing 
devices. 

There is another role performed by the 
submarine—a role unheard of even in 
1949, less than 15 years ago. I refer to 
the role of the submarine as a sea-based 
strategic missile system. The latest in 
submarine technology, combined with 
the most advanced missile development, 
produced the Polaris-firing nuclear- 
powered fleet ballistic missile submarine. 
We now have 12 such submarines in com- 
mission, and 23 under construction or 
authorized for construction—a total of 
35 of these submarines. May I add that 
these figures were given me by the Navy 
Department and they are not classified. 
Thus you can see that we are gradually 
building up the most formidable offensive 
second strike deterrent weapons in 
existence. 

And there is another change to be 
noted here—a change that is no less im- 
portant, I refer to the life and the role 
of the submariner today which has also 
changed greatly. Although there is the 
same informality among the officers and 
men, the same esprit de corps as in the 
past, living conditions have improved 
and the technical demands on the crew 
are much higher. Being constantly sub- 
merged for 60 days is the standard patrol 
of the Polaris submarines, The old sub- 
marines designed in the 1920's and used 
in World War I could stay submerged 
under the most favorable conditions for 
24 hours. They were noisy, poorly ven- 
tilated, cramped for space, and always in 
need of repair. On modern submarines 
space is still at a premium, but much 
more attention has been given to com- 
fort and surroundings, and the air is 
purer. 

Even though it is peacetime and un- 
derwater patrols are much longer than 
before, we have more men who voluntecr 
for submarine service than we can ac- 
cept. The training is much more rigor- 
ous today. The enlisted man on the 
ballistic missile submarine requires 
about 6 months duty both ashore and at 
sea before he can attain qualification 
status. The officer requires a whole 
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year. Engineering personnel get an ad- 
ditional 13 months of schooling. These 
men are highly trained technicians in a 
perpetual training process to master 
their jobs and the ever-changing equip- 
ment, 

Mr. Speaker, there must be something 
very admirable about a service which can 
arouse so much interest and devotion, so 
much loyalty and heroism, both in time 
of war and in time of peace, as the sub- 
marine service. The men who have been 
in it, and those who followed them, de- 
serve recognition for the sacrifices and 
the patriotism they have demonstrated. 
Theirs is not the patriotism of merely 
marching behind a band or lighting fire- 
works one day in the year. It is much 
more than that. It is the very defense 
of the flag and the Nation of which they 
are a part; it is the spirit of the people 
who unselfishly devoted themselves to 
the cause of freedom. Their patriotism 
is the love for their country, the respect 
for its traditions, the honor of its people, 
the future of its destiny. Their patriot- 
ism was expressed in standing firm for 
the common good, for the peace and well- 
being of all. Their patriotism was to 
stand tall and unafraid against all ene- 
mies, ready to sacrifice their lives, if need 
be. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
observance, I believe it is fitting and 
proper to recall another occasion—a very 
sad one, indeed—where men of the sub- 
marine service made a supreme sacrifice. 
Just about a year ago, on April 10, 1963, 
we were all stunmed by the tragedy of 
the submarine U.S.S. Thresher which 
went down in the Atlantic with a loss of 
129 men. Many of those men were from 
my district in Connecticut. These gal- 
lant men are today a part of the long 
list of American heroes who have sacri- 
ficed their lives for the security and de- 
fense of our country. 

On the first anniversary of this tragic 
event, we honor their memory and we re- 
call their bravery. We express our deep- 
est sympathy to their loved ones, to the 
bereaved wives, children and parents, in 
whose hearts they will live forever. We 
also voice our deepest gratitude to these 
men for their courageous deeds and pa- 
triotic devotion to their country. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the text of an editorial on the 
subject, published in the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin, on April 10, 1964. It 
reads as follows: 

THEY ARE Nor FORGOTTEN 

A year ago today the Nation and the world 
were shocked and saddened by a major sub- 
marine disaster for on April 10, 1963, the 
dark icy waters of the Atlantic Ocean claimed 
the nuclear attack submarine Thresher with 
129 men aboard. 

The Thresher, attached to Group 2 at the 
Groton Submarine Base but operating out of 
Portsmouth, N.H., was lost 220 miles east of 
Cape Cod while conducting a series of deep 
dives. The 8,400-foot depth of the ocean in 
the area made it impossible to either rescue 
the 96 enlisted men, 16 officers, and 17 
civillan observers who were aboard what was 
described as the fatest and diving 
submarine in the world or conduct salvage 
operations. 

A dark cloak of mystery hung over the 
sinking until the bathyscaph Trieste was 
moved into the disaster area in June. This 
deep-diving craft failed to locate the hull of 
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the Thresher, but during a series of dives 
debris positively identified with the ill-fated 
submarine was located on the ocean floor and 
brought to the surface. 

These men, a number of whom lived among 
us in eastern Connecticut, will never be for- 
gotten. They were dedicated to the service 
of their country and gave their Uves in the 
performance of their duty, displaying the de- 
votion and courage that is typical of America. 
In the words of Vice Adm: Elton W. Grenfell, 
commander submarine force, US. Atlantic 
Fleet, who wrote the forward to a Thresher 
memorial book forwarded to the immediate 
next of kin of officers and crewmen who lost 
their lives in the sinking of Thresher, “They 
are remembered not as men who were, but as 
men who are; men, who because of dedica- 
tion to their profession of the undersea, have 
given us greater knowledge of its mysteries, 
and opened broader paths for its exploration 
and use.“ 

On the first anniversary of this great sea 
tragedy we honor these submariners who 
made the supreme sacrifice, for they and men 
like them have and will continue to play a 
major role in keeping our Nation strong, 
both in war and In peace. 


The Churches and the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Judiciary Committee will begin 
hearings next week on the controversial 
“prayers in schools” proposals to amend 
the Constitution. 

The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. adopted on June 7, 
1963, the following pronouncement on 
this matter. It is an erudite and intel- 
ligent defense of the doctrine of the sep- 
aration of church and state. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues; 

THE CHURCHES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Adopted by the 1— 155 board. June 7. 


As Christians we acknowledge God as the 
ground and source and confirmer of truth, 
whose Spirit is ever ready to respond to 
men's and children's search for understand- 
ing by correcting their fumbling misappre- 
hensions and leading them into larger and 
fuller truth. Teaching and learning at their 
highest are pursued within this recognition. 
As Americans we are firmly committed to the 
right of freedom of conscience and freedom 
of religion; that is, the freedom of each citi- 
zen in the determination of his religious al- 
legiance, and the freedom of religious groups 
and institutions In the exercise and declara- 
tion of their beliefs. 

The American tradition with respect to 
the relations of government and religion, 
often described as “separation of church and 
state“ does not mean that the state is hostile 
toward, or indifferent to, religion. On the 
contrary, governments—National, State and 
local—have prevailingty ‘acknowledged the 
importance as well as the autonomy of re- 
ligion and have given expression to this 
principle in many ways. 

In present-day American society, with its 
diversity of religious conviction and afilia- 
tions, the place of religion in public educa- 
tion must be worked out within this recog- 
nition of the prevailing positive attitude of 
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the American people as a whole toward re- 
ligion and safeguarding of religious liberty. 

As Christians we believe that every indi- 
vidual has a right to an education almed at 
the full development of his capacities as a 
human being created by God, his character 
as well as his intellect. We are impelled 
by the love of neighbor to seck maximum 
educational opportunities for each individ- 
ual in order that he may prepare himself 
for responsible participation in the common 
life. 

CONCERN FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

We-reaffirm our support of the system of 
public education’ in the United States of 
America, It provides a context in which all 
individuals may share in an education which 
contributes to the full deyelopment of their 
capacities. It serves as a major cohesive 
force in our pluralistic society. We also 
recognize that significant value derives from 
the fact that this system is financed by pub- 
lic funds, is responsive to the community as 
a whole, and is open to all without distinc- 
tions as to race, creed, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status. 

DEFINITION OF ROLES 


Religious ideas, beliefs, values, and the 
contributions of churches are an ‘integral 
part of our cultural heritage as a people. 
The public schools haye an obligation to 
help individuals develop an intelligent 
understanding and appreciation of the role 
of religion in the life of the people of this 
Nation. Teaching for religious commitment 
is the responsibility of the home and the 
community of faith (such as the church or 
synagogue) rather than the public schools, 

We support the right of religious groups 
to establish and maintain schools at their 
own expense provided they meet prescribed 
educational standards. 

We support also the right of parents to 
decide whether their chiidren shall attend 
public or nonpublic schools. The parent 
who chooses to send his children to a non- 
public school is not excused from the re- 
sponsibility of the citizen to support and 
seek to improve the public schools. 

Neither the church nor the state should 
use the public school to compel acceptance 
of any creed or conformity to any specific 
religious practice. 

It is an essential task of the churches to 
provide adequate religious instruction 


development and practice of Christian wor- 
ship are inescapable obligations of the con- 
gregation and the family. We warn the 
churches against the all too human tend- 
ency to look to the state and its agencies for 
support in fulfilling the-churches’ mission. 


study, work, and sacrifice to fulfill their 
mission as God's people in the world. 

IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
No person is truly educated for life in the 


our history and culture, and of its contem- 


In this document the terms “public edu- 
cation” and “public schools” are taken to 
mean the system of public elementary and 
secondary education in the United States. 
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to be commended for the progress made to 
date in including objective information 
about religion in various subject mattcr 
fields. Teachers should be trained to deal 
with the history, practices, and character- 
istics of the various religious groups with 
competence and respect for diverse religious 
convictions. Their greatest influence will be 
through the life and attitudes they reflect in 
the classroom. They should be free as per- 
sons to express their own convictions in an- 
swer to direct questions from pupils when 
appropriate to the subject matter under 
study. 

The full treatment of some regular school 
subjects requires the use of the Bible as a 
source book. In such studiecs—including 
those related to character development—the 
use of the Bible has a valid educational pur- 
pose. But neither true religion nor good 
education is dependent upon the devotional 
use of the Bible in the public school program. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Regents’ Prayer case has ruled that 
“in this country it is no part of the business 
of Government to compose official prayers for 
any group of the American people to recite 
as part of a religious program carried on by 
the Government.” We recognize the wisdom 
as well as the authority of this ruling. But 
whether prayers may be offered at special 
occasions in the public schools may well be 
left to the judgment of the board responsible 
for the program of the public schools in the 
local community. 

While both our tradition and the present 
temper of our Nation refiect a preponderant 
belief in God as our source and our destiny, 
nevertheless attempts to establish a com- 
mon core" of religious beliefs to be taught in 
public schools have usually proven unrealis- 
tic and unwise. Major faith groups have not 
agreed on a formulation of religious beliefs 
common to all. Even if they had done 80. 
such a body of religious doctrine would tend 
to become a substitute for the more demand- 
ing commitments of historic faiths. 

Some religious holidays have become 5° 
much a part of American culture that the 
public school can scarcely ignore them. ADY 
recognition of such holidays in the public 
schools should contribute to better commu- 
nity understanding and should in no way 
divert the attention of pupils and the com- 
munity from the celebration of these holi- 
days in synagogues and churches, 

We express the conviction that the first 
amendment to our Constitution in Its pres* 
ent wording has provided the framework 
within which responsible citizens and our 
courts have been able to afford maximum 
3 for the religious liberty of all our 
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American public education should have 
the full and conscientious support of Chris- 
tians and Christian churches. Therefore, we 
urge our constituency to continue efforts to 
strengthen and improve the American system 
of public education through positive steps 
such as the following: 

1. Providing intelligent appraisal and re- 
sponsible criticism of programs of public 
education; 

2. Keeping informed about the needs of the 
public schools and studying issues related to 
public education as a basis for intelligent ac- 
tion as citizens; 

3. Supporting able candidates for boards 
of education and being willing to serve 45 
members of such boards; 

4. Working at local, State, and nations! 
levels for improved legislative and 
support of public schools; 

5. Emphasizing to prospective and pres- 
ent teachers the profession of public schoo! 

as a vocation that is worthy of 


church’s teaching of religion may be 
proved. 
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In American education, there is a sub- 
stantial interrelation between primary, sec- 
ondary and higher education. 

It needs to be stressed that, in a sub- 
Stantial majority of publicly maintained in- 
Stitutions of higher education, provision is 
Offered for the voluntary election of courses 
in religion on a parity with all other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, and not infrequently 
for publicly supported chaplains and other 
Services of religion. 

The question should be explored whether 
these arrangements through which religious 
instruction and services are provided within 
State institutions of higher education with- 
Out infringement of law or offense to individ- 
ual conscience may not offer suggestion for 
Mors adequate provision within the public 
Schools of opportunities for the study of 
Teligion where desired, fully within the con- 
Stitutional guarantees of freedom of con- 
Science and of religious expression. 

Nora — The Greek Orthodox Church of 
North and South America has indicated that 
it disclaims and dissociates itself from this 
Bi slat for, 1 against, 1 absten- 

m. 


Pulse of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article appearing in the Times 

rd of Troy, N.Y., on November 15, 
1963, entitled Legislating Prices,” point- 
ing out clearly the evils of the iniquitous 
Quality stabilization bill: 

PULSE OF THE PEOPLE 
LEGISLATING PRICES 


Evrror, tHe RECORD: 

According to reports from Washington, 
More and more heat is being generated in 
the battle to induce Congress to pass this 
Year the so-called quality stabilization bill 
Which is nothing more nor leas than a legal- 
ization of price fixing of all trademarked 
Articles sold in interstate commerce. In 

House of Representatives, this bill is 
Identified as H.R. 3669. 
an the Senate, the bill is identified as 

774. 

Although the bill contains a statement 
that it may be cited as the Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Act, there is nothing in its terms to 
Stabilize quality of merchandise or which 
Could affect the quality of merchandise in 
any way. The sole and entire purpose of the 
bil is to prevent any person retailing brand- 
Named merchandise from selling it at less 

the prices set by the manufacturer or 
distributor. 

This means, in effect, that if you have 
been purchasing a particular brand of ciga- 
Tettes, groceries, drug preparations, etè., at 
©ne store cheaper than at another store, the 
manufacturer can force you to pay the high- 
er price when you buy. ‘This could increase 
Prices of many of our purchases from 10 to 

Percent. 

Paul R. Dixon, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, estimated that passage 
Of the bill would cost American consumers 
about 88 billion a year. Experts claim that 
Passage of the bill would raise the average 
Price level by as much as 20 percent, thus 
causing a big boost in the cost of living for 
Workers and other consumers and hardships 
for millions of elderly people who are trying 
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to keep body and soul together on inade- 
quate incomes. 

Similar price fixing laws have been repudi- 
ated in 26 States. Now an effort is being 
made to establish them throughout the 
Nation. 

The House bill has been reported favorably 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and is now awaiting a vote on the 
House floor, Hearings are now underway on 
the Senate bill before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, and it is expected to be re- 
ported out within a short time. 

These bills have been consistently opposed 
by the Department of Justice and consumer 
organizations. 

Time is short if these vicious bills are 
to be defeated. 

Citizens opposed should write to their 
Congressmen and Senators without delay and 


register their opposition. z 
ES.W. 
WYNANTSKILL. 
What Has Happened to America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Manion Forum of South Bend, Ind., has 
published an interview with the Hon- 
orable Charles Edison on the subject of 
“What Has Happened to America?” 
This interview was broadcast over the 
Manion Forum network on April 5, 1964. 

I have been very much impressed by 
the comments of this distinguished for- 
mer Governor of New Jersey and former 
Secretary of the Navy and feel that these 
comments should be made available to all 
Members of this body. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that this interview 
by Dean Clarence Manion with the Hon- 
orable Charles Edison be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat Has HAPPENED TO AMERICA? 
(Interview with Hon. Charles Edison) 

Dean Manton. Those who chronicle the 
exciting record of the past century will find 
some great names carved into the highway 
of American history. No one of these is 
more enduring, more exciting, or more widely 
known for its great and ever-growing con- 
tribution to the progress, prosperity, and 
pleasure of our times than the name Edison. 

The late Thomas A. Edison is universally 
acclaimed as the greatest technical genius 
who ever lived. The value of his inventive 
contributions to humanity is far beyond the 
possibility of measurement. But the most 
valuable of all of these is the precious lesson 
in the eternal value of personal liberty that 
we learn from the life and work of the great 
inventor, who was perhaps the most imagi- 
native and accomplished free enterpriser 
who ever lived. 8 

The whole world has reason to rejoice that 
Thomas Edison was able to live his most ex- 
traordinary life ina free country. No person 
in America has done more to project, teach, 
and exemplify this liberty lesson than 
Charles Edison, the distinguished son of the 
great inventor, who is my guest at this 
microphone now. 


A lesser man would have gone into perma- 
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nent eclipse behind the great reputation of 
his incomparable father, but Charles Edison 
has made his own great contribution to 
American history as a scientist, a business- 
man, as Secretary of the U.S. Navy, and as 
the Governor of his native State of New 
Jersey. Beyond that, he has fought for free- 
dom continuously throughout ali of his days 
in private and public life. 

Governor Edison, as you well know, your 
visit with this audience fulfills a hope that 
I have cherished for a long time. Welcome 
to the Manion Forum. s 

Governor Enrson. Thank you, Dean Man- 
ion. I would like to speak about America 
about how it was and how it is. America— 
our country—the culmination of the dreams 
of the Founding Fathers and the centuries- 
old aspirations of men throughout the world 
for liberty. 

Liberty“ a word and an jdeal from which 
archaic in these days, sort of old-fashioned 
and fondly remembered, but belonging to 
an old frontier, somewhere back in the 
pleasant, dead days when the United States 
was a power to be reckoned with. 

“Liberty”—a word and an ideal from which 
men pledged to each other their lives their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor; for which 
farmers, and merchants, and artisans, and 

and cobblers, and writers, and 
preachers—ail of them together—withstood 
the bitter winter of Valley Forge to carve 
out a new nation and a new idea, 

The spark set by these men ignited a fire 
which swept the world and still, even in these 
days of cynical hypocrisy, has the power to 
inflame men to action—in Hungary, in China, 
in East Berlin and—yes—even in Cuba. 

What did this word mean? What caused 
men to leave their shops and their farms 
prepared to give their lives fighting against 
what must have seemed tremendous odds— 
against the mightiest colonial power of the 
day—against the might of England? Cer- 
tainly, at that time, England must have 
seemed at least as powerful as Russia does 
today. Yet, the thirst for freedom banished 
Tear. 

These were men and women, as you and 
I—with basically the same problems of bring- 
ing up children, of paying the bills, of trying 
to live their lives peacefully and well. What 
was it, then, that moved them so and brought 
forth every resource of courage and strength 
known to man? The word “liberty?” Yes. 
And the meaning behind the word. 

“Liberty” meant the right to control one’s 
own destiny and, above all, the God-given 
right of each individual man to pursue his 
life as he saw fit, without interference or 
control except as he was responsible to his 
neighbors and his community. This, above 
all, was the essence of the word and the 
dream—the rights of the individual above 
any right which may be seized from him by 
government, whether it be from a foreign 
shore or from within his own country. 

And so, the Nation was founded—given 
strength by its individual citizens and given 
form by the Constitution drafted by the 
Founding Fathers. 

The Nation flourished. Through the years, 
it became the new promised land to peoples 
from every section of the earth. And, for 
the most part, the promises were fulfilled. 
From every nation and every area they came, 
the immigrants, the new Americans, giving 
of their talents and the sweat of their brows 
to build America into a proud and free and 
fearless nation. 

AMERICA’S STRENGTH CAME FROM LIBERTY 

From the famine stricken farms of Ire- 
land, from the peasant villages of Italy, from 
the snow-swept hills of Sweden, from the 
coal mines of Wales, from the ghettos of Rus- 
sia—from the tyranny that was Europe they 
came. Yes, many came inyoluntarily—from 
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the jungles of Africa and from the Villages 
of China, and they, too, eventually found 
freedom and added their strength to 
America. 

The American people marched on and set- 
tled the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The true frontier moved forward. 
Our came from liberty and from the 
guaranteed right of each American to con- 
trol his own destiny. The treasure of our 
country was brought forth from the earth 
and from the mountains to make the Nation 
rich, and to give our people more of the good 
things of life than any other people on earth 
in any era of recorded history. 

And as we grew, we learned that lberty 
could not be held exclusively. With tech- 
nological advances, the fate of other people's 
freedom became intertwined with our own. 
And our young men once again laid down 
their lives, in Cuba and the Philippines in 
the war with Spain, in World War I and 
World War II. in Korea, and today, in Viet- 
nam—for liberty. For liberty and—the way 
things are going—perhaps for nothing. 

This was our country and these were the 
American people—nurtured in the spirit of 
individual liberty and in their obligations 
to the Nation through patriotic understand- 
ing of what America meant. Through those 
years, our Nation produced heroes and vil- 
lains—strong men and weak men, But all in 
all, we produced a great and proud people, 

Unhappily, I speak in the past tense. 
What has happened? 

The spirit of the old frontier has been 
whittled away and eroded in the past 30 years 
until the American people now find them- 
selves in the nevernever land of the New 
Frontier. The eternal values of the Nation 
have been labeled “old fashioned” and not fit 
to survive along this New Frontier. The 
strength of the American people has been 
sapped 


From a people who proudly held honor as 
among the basic tenets of individual and 
national life, we have become a people where, 
more and more, honesty and honor are looked 
on as being old fashioned. A country where 
self-reliance, pride, hard work, and thrift 
are being replaced by ideas of dependency on 
government, pleasure before duty, higher 
pay for less work, and the right to govern- 
ment handouts. 

And the honor of the Nation, what has 
happened to that? An administration which 
permits a policy of news distortion or black- 
out of truth in apprising the American peo- 
ple of the state of affairs and excuses this by 
citing national security. A Nation which has 
propagandized peoples throughout the world 
living in Communist slavery on the princi- 
ples of liberation and on America’s cour- 
ageous dedication to freedom—this same Na- 
tion cowers in fear when they are called upon 
to help the struggle for freedom carried out 
in other nations of the world. 

A bit of our Nation’s honor was lost along 
with the Hungarian revolution. Still more 
of our Nation's honor has been lost in the 
“waters of the Caribbean along with the braye 
men who seck to liberate their Cuban island 
from slavery. 

And what bas happened to individual 
liberty—to the right of the American citizen 
to pursue his life and his destiny as he sees 
ft and within the limits of his capabilities? 
No longer can an Amercan farmer grow what 
he wants. No longer can an American work- 
ingman be employed where he wants. No 
longer can an American businessman pro- 
duce what he wants or employ whom he 
wants, 

No longer can an American exercise his 
full talents and his initiative in order to 
profit himself and his family. More and 
more, everything is controlled or else it is 
just not worth it to see the fruits of his 
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labor be taxed away into the enormous Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. The American citizen is 
today controlled by a bureaucrat Franken- 
stein which he created himself. More and 
more individualism is lost to the State. More 
and more the State does all—feeds, houses, 
clothes, cares for the aged, cares for the 
youth, cares for the lower income group, 
the middle income group—takes care of 
everyone and everything. Thus, the empty 
philosophy of socialism ia replacing the rich 
and free traditions of America. 

SOCIALISHI SLOWLY STRANGLING INDIVIDUAL 

FREEDOMS 


There ts a community of men today in the 
United States who live under this system. 
All their human needs are taken care of. 
They are fed reasonably well, they are housed 
in decent and air-conditioned quarters. 
When they are ill, there is medical care avail- 
able. They are giver work training and 
taught various trades and skills and they 
have job security. Their recreation is as- 
sured. There are books and study programs 
available. They have no problems other 
than that of living. This is the perfect ex- 
ample of soctalism. 

The place I speak of is in Leavenworth, 
Kans. And this Leavenworth system—under 
diferent names and different slogans—is 
slowly being imposed on the American peo- 
ple. If this system is ever finally implement- 
ed throughout the United States, it will be 
truly escape-proof. 

We have already lost much of our individ- 
ual liberty. Our people's initiative is being 
destroyed. The eternal values which have 
made us great have been relegated to the 
scrap hap, The New Frontier offers us cul- 
ture and entertainment and security and wel- 
Tfare—and emptiness. 

The courage of our people—proved again 
and again from Valley Forge, through Gettys- 
burg, through the trenches in France, 
through the islands of the Pacific, through 
the mud of Korea—has been squandered in 
fear and appeasement of tyranny and in in- 
ternational cowardice, 

Our leaders rush forward to embrace our 
enemies—knowing that each time this is 
done freedom is lost in some place in the 
world. They seem unable to face up to the 
fact that the enemy is our enemy and meet 
it squarely. 

The world has seen many dark times. One 
period of history was even called the Dark 
Ages. But even in those times, men carried 
on. In those years, there were monks who 
went from town to town, from country to 
country. Under their robes, they carried 
with them the manuscripts, the learning of 
the centuries gone before. They were hunted 
from place to place, and yet they carried 
with them the light of knowledge and the 
light of truth. Without them, all would 
have been lost. 

Perhaps that is the function of Americans 
today—to keep on fighting and to carry with 
them the eternal truths laid down by our 
Founding Fathers. These truths are eternal 
and they will survive. 

I have lived a good many years: No one 
knows all the answers, but I do know this: 
In the time that is left me, I will continue 
fighting for America—for what it really is 
and what it really means. And so must we 
all—no matter what the obstacies and no 
matter how ed we may become. To 
give up would indeed be a sin against the 
memory of all those heroes of the past who 
have given us a nation. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Gov, Charies 
Edison. 

For the sake of our country, our hope and 
prayer la that your effective fight for America 
ro be continued for many fruitful years 

come. 
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or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, at a naturilization proceed- 
ing held before the Honorable Howard 
T. Hogan, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, in the County 
of Nassau, Dr. R. Gordon Hoxie, presl- 
dent of C. W. Post College of Long Island 
University, made an address entitled 
“Three Great Challenges.” I believe this 
address to be of such high quality that 
its inspiration should be spread beyond 
those new citizens in attendance that 
day and become a part of the Recorn of 
this Congress. 

The address follows: 

THREE GREAT CHALLENGES 


Mr. Justice Hogan, new citizens of the 
United States of America, dis 
guests and friends, this day means a great 
deal to many persons, myself among them. 
To participate with you, who from distant 
lands have now received your citizenship 
in this your new home stirs the deepest 
sense of love of patria. 

Some of you caught your first glimpse of 
America coming up New York Harbor past 
the Statute of Liberty. In 1886 this gift to 
the United States was made by France from 
where, we are happy to note, we have new 
citizens this morning. You have all viewed 
this proud lady with her torch of freedom. 
Perhaps you have not read, however, these 
stirring words of Emma Lazarus, inscribed 
on her base: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
tree.“ 

Some of you have suffered this sense 
confinement followed by this release 
freedom. All of you I am certain this beau- 
tiful morning must have felt with me this 
expression from the Sanskrit: 


“Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life 
In its brief course le all the Varieties 
and Realities of your Existence! 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty. 
For Yesterday is but a Dream, 
And To-morrow is only a vision; 
But To-day well-lived makes every 
Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every To-morow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well therefore to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn! 


And this day's dawn I am sure you will 
always remember. May you be moved bY 
this expression from “The Student Prayet- 
book: “God of each day, we bring to 
this day, We are thankful for ita newness 
its clean untouched freshness, and for our 
chance to write upon its smooth, concise 
page. Stir our hearts and open our m 
to its uniquo and varied possibilities, that 
we may use it to thy glory and that of 
men everywhere.” 

Many of you came here today on this 
culminating step toward citizenship 
your decision and had it accomplished at con- 
siderable sclf-sacrifice, You recognize the 
significance both of the opportunity and the 
responsibility of citizenship. You preceiv® 
freedom and responsibility as the two-sided 
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shield ever reinforcing one another H the 
heritage of the rights and privileges of man- 
Kind is to be preserved and strengthened. 

It is my conviction that you new citizens 
can give a fresh approach to many of the 
Problems facing this your new Nation. 

This morning I am going to pose three 
challenges, Two in the domestic sphere 
&nd one in the international. They are all 
interrelated, and I am going to place them in 
their historical context which I am sure ts 
familiar to you. The United States can 
&chiove much through your approach to these 
Problems as we can indeed by your very 
Presence here today. For we who are here re- 
Celying you as fellow citizens, today is a time 
Of rededication. It is a time for reenuncia- 
tion of our own bellef in the right, privileges, 
and responsibilities cherished and fought for 
by our Founding Fathers and set down In the 
US. Constitution and the constitution of 
the State of New York. 

Perhaps even more than a body of law we 
Cherish a body of spirit, a body of spirit such 
as was set forth in the still ringing terms of 
the Declaration of Independence. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

You all remember these phrases. And then 
the Declaration continues: “That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their Just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Here we see 
government as an instrument of man, rather 
than, as in totalitarian states, man as an 
instrument or a tool of the government, 

Similarly, the preamble to the U.S. Con- 
Stitution declares, “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, Insure domestic 

quility, provide for the common de- 
tence, promote the general welfare, and 
Secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

This oldest written Constitution still in 
Use, 80 relatively brief and relatively free of 
Substantive amendments, clearly sets forth 
the doctrine of limited government and the 
Purpose of government to serve the citizenry 
rather than make the citizenry a slave of 
Fovernment's will. 

May we remind ourselves also that the 
goals of government here set forth are both 
to promote the general welfare of the group 
and to protect the individual's rights, those 
Of his children, his children’s children, and 
their posterity. The men who wrote and 
Signed the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, and 55 others, gathered 

the Second Continental Congress in 1776, 

Tull well of that which they were doing, 
defying the authority of the most powerful 
Ration on earth. “And for the support of 
this Declaration,” they concluded, “with a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
Other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor 
Ae little more than 11 years later as George 
t ashington and 38 others affixed their signa- 

ures to the Constitution they emphasized 
a they did so “by the unanimous consent 
2 the States present.” The authorities set 
2 in the Constitution had been delegated 

Y the States, with all others retained by the 
People in the several States. Here again the 
doctrine of limited government had been 
enunciated. 8 
ee Declaration of Independence and the 
5 nstitution might wen be termed mile- 
penne Markers along the path of freedom. 

‘lating the Constitution by time “in the 
a of our Lord, one thousand seven hun- 
PER and eighty seven, and of the indepen- 
“ence of the United States of America the 
“wel{th,” the Constitutional Fathers sensed 
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this stream of freedom with its historic 
markers. 

Most of you here today came out of what 
we term western civilization. Some few of 
you came out of eastern civilization. What 
we in the West forget in our recognition of 
our Greco, Roman, Hebraic, Christian cul- 
tures is that they comprised a mingling of 
East and West, Civilization had its begin- 
nings not in the West, but in the Near and 
in the Middle East, in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. We forget that 
there have been historic milestones of Iree- 
dom East and West. 

As a nation primarily founded by English- 
men we understandably trace this freedom 
path through the English Magna Carta, 
Petition of Right, and Bill of Rights, to our 
own Declaration, Constitution, and its Bill 
of Rights. Yet philosophically our Found- 
ing Fathers were as much influenced by such 
French philosophers as Montesquieu, Diderot, 
and Voltaire, as by the English Locke and 
Hobbes. What I am suggesting is that all 
mankind has contributed to that which is 
a humane aspiration, the sense of dignity 
of the individual and of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the group. We are all in- 
heritors of a precious heritage. Even when 
a people was reduced to slavery, as was the 
case of the ancient Hebrews, there was an 
abiding expression of man’s fundamental 
dignity. The Jewish people believed in a 
holy and just God Who directed judgment 
to “run down as water and righteousness as 
a mighty stream” and in the coming Messiah 
who would lead them out of captivity. 

To many, Jesus Christ became that 
Messiah, 

Aside from the Hebrews, in the ancient 
world the most complete attempts to estab- 
lish democratic rule were in Greece and 
Rome. The very word “demokratia” comes 
from the Greek term demos“ (the people) 
plus “kratein” (to rule), thus: rule by the 
people. Democracy does not, alas, neces- 
sarily connote or guarantee individual free- 
dom. In Athens such reformers as Solon, 
Custhenes, and Pericles demonstrated that in 
a small city a government could derive its 
power from the individual. However, even 
in Athens this concept of individual freedom 
was limited, for the free men were greatly 
outnumbered by the slaves. Moreover, even 
at its height in the fourth century B.C. 
Greek democracy and political philosophy as 
expounded by Aristotle amd Plato still sub- 
ordinated the individual to the state. 

The Roman state approached political 
democracy under the Republic, but even then 
when power was popularly exercised there 
Was no concept of individual rights or civil 
liberty. 

Indeed, it remained for our constitutional 
fathers in these United States to set down 
for a nation a written durable constitution 
Protecting the individual in his rights and 
civil liberties; protecting him from the 
tyranny of the group as well as providing for 
the general welfare. The genius of this was 
the federated republic. That is, a represent- 
ative government with the division of powers 
between the states and the federal whole and 
a separation of powers between the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial. 

As was so well expressed in the "Federalist 
Papers,” a remarkable series of political 
essays, which if you have not I would invite 
your reading, written by Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay in 1787-88 in defense of the Consti- 
tution: 

“It is of great importance in a republic not 
only to guard the society against the oppres- 
sion of its rulers but to guard one part of the 
society against the injustices of the other 
part.” 

This is one of the greatest challenges faced 
by the American people today, “to guard one 
part of the society against the injustices of 
the other part.” The equal opportunity 


concept of the Deciaration of Independence 
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and the citizenship rights set forth in the 
Federal Constitution and interpreted in the 
Federal courts and the State courts provide 
the avenue toward more perfect freedom for 
persons of all races, color, and reilgious 
creeds. 

Not all of the answers are found at the 
Federal level, Often overlooked is the work 
that has been accomplished in our States. 
For example, here in New York State the 
Commission on Discrimination has long 
done a remarkable job. 3 

Finally, in our hearts and minds, our at- 
titudes, lies much of the answer. 

The second great challenge is in the pro- 
tection of the rights of the individual. The 
history of our Uving Constitution has wit- 
nessed a constant change from the balance 
envisioned by the Founding Fathers, The 
States have steadily lost ground to the Fed- 
eral authorities and the reserve rights of 
the individual have diminished as we have 
become increasingly dependent upon the 
Federal Government in our daily lives. The 
constant advancement of the Federal com- 
merce powers, of the taxing authority, of the 
general welfare concept, have moved us from 
the path of individualism and sent us down 
the path of statism. 


These tendencies must be arrested If we 
are to keep faith with the principles of the 
Nation's founders and the trust of the free- 
dom milestones we have here indicated. 

The third great challenge is founded in 
the international sphere. You who have now 
become citizens will understand and appre- 
clate far beyond that of many of us what 
I here mean in the international sphere. 
You have become citizens at a critical junc- 
ture in human history. The very survival 
of this heritage of which we speak is at 
stake in this severe testing period between 
democracy and communism, There is in- 
volved both man's relationship with the 
State and with his fellow man. There is 
further involved the temptations of seeking 
a halfway house of compromise. Some of 
you come from lands that tragically learned 
the lesson there is no compromise, no neu- 
tral position, with communism. To do so 
is to relinquish our fundamental beliefs, 

Sadly, I must report to you who have 
just become citizens that it has been brought 
acutely home to us that our own citizenry, 
those born with the privileges of American 
citizenship, are not always adequately in- 
formed as to the nature of the conflict, the 
implications and issues, and the means of 
their resolution. On the one hand there 
is lack of understanding of the principles 
essential for the preservation of freedom. 
On the other there is a groping of well- 
meaning individuals seemingly unable to 
translate their individual concern into 
united action through the democratic 
process. What we do know is that we are 
engaged in a protracted and severe struggle. 
testing our social, moral, and spiritual 


fiber as well as our political and eco- 


nomic institutions. What we further know 
is that ours Is a republic, a representative 
form of government, in which the citizens 
determine within broad limits the trend, 
scope, and nature of the policics our Gov- 
ernment will take during this testing period. 
This individual participation on our side— 
80 lacking in the totalitarian camp—can be 
either a tremendous asset or a dangerous 
Uabllity. The key to it all is citizenship 
education. The vox populi, the people's 
voice, will be heard either on the basia of 
ignorance and prejudice or on the basis 
of knowledge and understanding. That is 
why this citizenship course which you hare 
undertaken is so tremendously important. 
I exhort each of you to continue it as a per- 


sonal course throughout your lives, broad- 


ening your horizons, your knowledge, your 
understanding, taking your places as alert, 
intelligent citizens of this beloved land. 
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Commencing this Sunday here in the 
United States we observe Brotherhood Week. 
What could be more fitting today than ex- 
tending the hand of brotherhood today? 
Today millions of people throughout the 
world, as you here today can attest, yearn for 
& sense of neighborliness, for a strengthen- 
ing of basic institutions. And herein lies 
our great opportunity: to make our own in- 
stitutions an ever more inspiring model for 
other peoples, and to extend the helping 
hand in strengthening theirs. 

As the late Dr. James Rowland Angel of 
Yale University expressed it: There is no 
ethical development more important than 
the g and enrichment of this con- 
ception of neighborly obligation.” 

Here is your opportunity through your- 
selves, your friends, and your relatives, here 
and throughout the world in extending this 
sense of brotherhood. Not just depending 
upon government to do so. 

In a final lecture delivered shortly before 
his death one of my mentors, the distin- 
guished historian, Carl Lotus Becker, set 
forth an abiding truth: 

“When all is said what is needed for the 
solution of the difficult national and inter- 
national problems that confront us and 
therefore for the preservation of our institu- 
tions and of the liberties they were created 
to serve, is more intelligence, more integrity, 
and a heightened sense of responsibility. 

“This Is only to say that the preservation 
of our freedom depends less upon the precise 
nature of our constitutions and laws than it 
does upon the character of the people. In 
the last analysis everything depends upon 
the possession by the people of that virtue 
(virtue in the ancient Roman sense of the 
word), which Montesquieu declared to be the 
fundamental principle, the indispensable 
guarantee of the republican form of govern- 
ment.” - 

To build and inculcate that character, that 
intelligence, that virtue, in this. your new 
land now today becomes your lifelong duty, 
your heritage, and your trust, 

God speed you on your course and us with 


— General Eisenhower's Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I hope the 
many people who read the article on the 
state of the Nation by General Eisen- 
hower in the current issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post will also read today’s 
column by Walter Lippmann. Only then 
will they have a balanced picture. 

For example, General Eisenhower sees 
both the inflation that caused the drop 
in the value of the dollar and the in- 
creased size of the Federal Government 
in the last 25 years as almost exclu- 
sively the result of the policies of Demo- 
cratic administrations. Mr. Lippmann 
wryly points out that three world wars 
and an increase of 50 million people 
might have had something to do with it. 

Mr. Lippmann characterizes the Eisen- 
hower article as typical of the Republi- 
can refusal to recognize the facts of life 
in America in the 1960's. This is an ex- 
cellent statement of Republican myopia 
at both the national and local levels in 
many parts of the country. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
Lippmann column as it appeared today 
in the Washington Post of April 14 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL EISENHOWER'S VIEWS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

General Eisenhower has just published in 
the Saturday Evening Post a long statement 
of his present beliefs about the state of the 
Union. They can fairly be described as 
GoLpwatrr minus the howlers about the 
graduated income taxes, social security, TVA, 
and the like. That is to say, General Eisen- 
hower’s position is that of the conservative 
right not of the radical far right. 

His basic thesis is that there has been for 
30 years under the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
and the New Frontier “a steady obvious drift 
of our Nation toward a centralization of 
power in the Federal Government.” We have 
“an overbearing Federal bureaucracy that 
seems unchecked in both size and power.” 
The net result of the “easy money and in- 
flationary policies“ of this Federal bureauc- 
racy is that the dollar you saved and earned 
24 years ago is now worth just 45 cents.” 

This is a strange interpretation of the his- 
tory of the past 25 years, and one thing we 
may be certain of is that General Eisenhower 
will never be hailed as a reliable historian, 
He was the Supreme Commander in Europe 
during the Second World War, he was the 
Supreme Commander of NATO in the cold 
war, and he was twice the President of the 
United States. Yet, incredible as it is, he 
has interpreted what has happened since 
1940 without even mentioning the fact that 
the country has grown by 50 million people, 
that during these 25 years the country has 
fought the Second World War, the Korean 
war, and the cold war. 

How is it possible to talk about the rise in 
prices which has cut the purchasing power of 
the dollar by rather more than half without 
mentioning the wars and the preparation for 
war? Asa matter of fact, half of the rise in 
prices occurred during and immediately after 
the Second World War; another 15 percent 
of the rise occurred during the Korean war, 
From 1953 to 1963 the rise in prices has been 
a little over 1 percent a year. The rise was 
just about the same under President Eisen- 
hower as it was under President Kennedy. 

If General Eisenhower is blind to the eco- 
nomic consequences of the wars in which he 
has played such a distinguished part, he 
exaggerates grossly the part played by the 
civilian sector in the growth of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

There has not been, as General Eisenhower 
says, an unchecked growth of the Federal 
bureaucracy. While State and local govern- 
ment employment has doubled between 1947 
and 1963, nondefense employment in Federal 
Government was the same percentage (1,9) 
of the total civilian labor force in 1963 as it 
was in 1948. In fact, Federal civilian employ- 
ment has not grown so fast as the popula- 
tion. There are now approximately 13 U.S, 
workers per thousand of population. Of 
these, 5 are employed in defense, 3 by the 
Post Office, 1 by the Veterans Administration, 
and 4 by all the rest of the Federal Govern- 
ment. = 

Nor is it true that there has been a “con- 
solidation of power and revenue in the Fed- 
eral Government.” While the share of State 
and local government in the national product 
has doubled since 1948—frdm 5 to 10 per- 
cent—Federal revenue as a percentage of the 
national product has increased only 
slightly—from 12 to 14 percent—and has not 
risen for 5 years. And if we take debt as a 
measure of activity from 1947 to 1963, we see 
that State and local debt increased 382 per- 
cent; private debt increased 279 percent; 
Federal debt Increased 26 percent. 
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Thus, General Eisenhower has not painted 
a true picture of the state ot the Union. It 
is not possible to paint a true picture of the 
state of the Union since 1940 by ignoring the 
three wars, by ignoring the growth of the 
population by as many people as live in 
Great Britain, by ignoring the preponder- 
ance of Federal employment (71 percent) in 
the indispensable functions of defense, the 
postal service and veterans’ care, by ignoring 
the relatively greater growth of State and 
local activity, and by professing to believe 
that all the troubles and dangers of our age 
are due to the handful of civilian welfare 
measures, 

It is Just this refusal to recognize the facts 
of American life which accounts for the 
condition of the Republican Party today. 
General Eisenhower meant to speak for the 
moderate, prudent, and, in the correct mean- 
ing of the word, the conservative mass of 
our people. But what he says is so greatly 
out of touch with the realities—with what 
has happened, with what is happening, with 
what the people need to have happen in the 
future—that it lacks all credibility. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville (S.C.) News.of Monday, April 
13, 1964, contained a very thought- 
provoking editorial entitled “Cause for 
Civil Rights Fighters.” This editorial 
discusses the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Barnett-Johnson crim- 
inal contempt case, which denied these 
defendants a trial by jury. It also points 
out that many similar occurrences could 
be expected if the pending so-called 
civil rights measure were. enacted. 

This serves to point out more vividly 
the need for general legislation to clarify 
the obvious intent of the sixth amend- 
ment. S. 2722, which I introduced on 
April 9 and which would guarantee a 
trial by jury to the accused in any pro- 
secution for criminal contempt in the 
courts of the United States, should be 
acted on without delay. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, “Cause for Civil Rights Fight- 
ers,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAUSE vor CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHTERS 

We are surprised, rhetorically speaking, 
that none of the militant champions Of 
civil rights in Congress have risen to sound 
an alarm and denounce in words that would 
ring across the land a gross abrogation of 
ne fundamental right of American citizen- 

p. 

It occurred in the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court denying Gov. Paul Johnson 
Mississippi and his predecessor, Ross Barnett, 
a jury trial on the criminal charges brought 
against them by the Fifth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals sitting in New Orleans, 

It was by a significant margin of only 
one, a 5-to-4 decision which is rare or non= 
existent in any case related to Negro rights 
that the 9 justices Issued a deoree which files 
in the face of the Bill of Rights, 
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Equally significant is the fact that Chlef 
Justice Earl Warren, the architect of the 
Original school integration decision, was in 
the minority favoring the trial the two Mis- 
Siasippi oMcinls had asked. 

There are many differences, of course, be- 
tween the charges against Barnett and John- 
son and ordinary criminal charges. No two 
cascs are alike. And the whole set of pro- 
ceedings growing out of alleged efforts by 
Barnott and Johnson to prevent integration 
of the University of Mississippi in the Ul- 
tamed Meredith case has been most unusual. 

But the basic principle of trial by jury 
is there, as four of the nine justices agreed, 
and that right should not be altered by cir- 
cumstances. They met all of the require- 
ments. They did not waive their right to a 
trial by a jury, which any citizen has a right 
to do. 

Negro demonstrators charged with the mis- 
demeanor of violating local laws pertaining 
to breach of the peace and similar offenses 
have reocived trial by jury upon demand. 

Any person accused of even so minor an 
Offense as overparking can demand a trial 
by a jury in City Recorders Court and if he 
doesn’t get it he has perfect grounds for an 
Appeal to a higher court. 

Article 6 of the amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution, No. 6 of the 10 items of the Bill 


shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed,” 

Notice that the amendment says all 
Criminal prosecutions.” 

Well, Barnett and Johnson are being sub- 
jected to a criminal prosecution. The 
charge them is criminal contempt 
of court in that they allegedly failed to obey 
& court injunction to refrain from inter- 
Tering with the integration of the university. 
It ls no misdemeanor, but a high crime, of 
Which they stand accused. 

As the majority of the Supreme Court said, 


Predecessor now face a criminal prosecu- 
tion” which Senator Strom THuRMOND and 
Other lawyers feel comes within the meaning 
Of the sixth amendment, a solemn guarantee 
by the Bill of Rights, and entitles them to a 
Jury trial. 

The excuse advanced by Senator Huzerr 
Humrnerr, in his debate with THURMOND 


about his advocacy of civil rights, rise up in 
Tighteous wrath. 

But, as Senator Ta vrmonp anid, we haven't 
Seen anything yet, if the civil rights bill 
Passes. For there are criminally punitive 
Provisions in every section of the proposed 
law and in no instance is the right of trial 
by jury mentioned. 

In fact, in most instances the accused 
Violators of rights“ conferred by the pro- 
Posed bill would not even be tried by a 
rent but by politically appointed bureau- 


And the power of summary punishment 
is the threat by which the authors of the 
bul and the administration which is spon- 
toring it hope to gain abject compliance on 
the part of citizens who are either willing 
to abdicate their right to appeal to a court 
ar can't afford the expense of doing 80. 

It was unusual for the Fifth Circuit Court 
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to retain jurisdiction in the case, instead of 
serving its role of an interpreting court on 
appeal and sending the matter back to the 
district court, which is the Federal court 


/ of enforcement and punishment. 


It was unusual for, that court to bring 
the criminal charge and attempt to prose- 
cute it and judge it, rather than sending it 
to the district court for disposition within 
the limits and instructions of its basic 
decisions. 

Its dental of a jury trial, and the uphold- 

ing of that decision by the Supreme Court 
is more than unusual It is a sinister out- 
rage. \ 
If a court can do that to the elected chief 
executive of a State, heaven knows what 
may happen in the future to an ordinary 
citizen, white or Negro. 

Where now are the militant spokesmen 
and fighters for “civil rights?” Or do only 
members of minorities have civil rights? 


Extremists Are Danger to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include at this point in the Recorp 
an article written by the Reverend Paul 
Hardin, Jr., resident bishop of Columbia, 
S.C., which appeared in the Methodist 
Advocate, Reverend Hardin is a native 
of my district, a church leader of the 
highest erudition and accomplishment, 
the first bishop of South Carolina. I be- 
lieve his reasoning is just cause for 
thought to all of us and an approach to 
many of the confusions which exist to- 
day among all Americans who are sub- 
jected to hearing the charges and coun- 
tercharges of various groups. This arti- 
cle also appeared in the Cheraw (S.C.) 
Chronicle of Thursday, April 2, 1964, and 
is as follows: 

ExrnemistTs ARE DANCER TO FREEDOM 
(By Bishop Paul Hardin, Jr.) 

(Forron 's Nore:.—The following article was 
written by the Reverend Paul Hardin, Jr., 
resident bishop of the Columbia area and 
first appeared in the Methodist Advocate. 
Bishop Hardin is the son of the former Miss 
Harriet Wannamaker, of Cheraw, and js a 
nephew of Messrs, Henry, Herbert, and Cas- 
ton Wannamaker of this community. 
Hardin’s review of J. Edgar Hoover’s recent 
book, “A study of Communism,” is a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of political 
extremism in America today.) 


As we think of the crucifixion of our Lord, 
it is appropriate that we should give serious 
thought to an enemy which would happily 
crucify His church. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, is regarded as the 
greatest authority on communism in the 
United States. In his excellent book, “Mas- 
ters of Deceit,” he writes, “Communism is 
the major menace of our time. Today it 
threatens the very existence of our Western 
civilization.” In his equally outstanding and 
more recent volume, “A Study of Commu- 
nism," used widely in high schools and col- 
leges, Mr. Hoover says, “The danger which 
world communism presents to the free na- 
tions has not abated, if anything, it has in- 
creased," 
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Relating the danger of communism to re- 
ligion in our Nation, Mr. Hoover has on dif- 
ferent occasions warned our church people 
of the efforts of Communists to “infiltrate 
American religious groups.“ In his article, 
“Communism; The Bitter Enemy of Rell- 
gion,” Mr. Hoover continues, The Com- 
munists would Uke to extirpate religion. * * * 
You, as ministers, have a challenge to make 
your pulpits sound the trumpet cry of free 
men.“ Elsewhere he has declared that one 
Communist or pro-Communist in any re- 
ligious organization is one too many. 

I am in full agreement with every one of 
these statements by Mr. Hoover. This is no 
time in our country’s history to take a soft 
approach toward communism or to appease 
Communists In any way whatsoever or to give 
them any kind of support, direct or indirect. 
We must oppose this menace to our religion 
and country without qualification. 

Is the National Council of Churches a 
Communist-front organization? Has it been 
cited by the Attorney General? To what ex- 
tent have Communists infiltrated our 
churches? 

These are questions I directed to FBI As- 
sistant Director William C. Sullivan in a re- 
cent conversation. 

Mr. Sullivan replied that the National 
Council of Churches has not been designated 
as subversive by the Attorney General. 

Mr, Sullivan said that churches and re- 
ligious organizations have for many years 
been targets for Communist invasion and 
will continue to be so. He went on to say 
that these invasion efforts have been 
thwarted by the FBI's internal security pro- 
grams, by investigations, arrests and prose- 
cution of Communist Party officials; by calm, 
rational, intelligent public opposition; and 
by constructive social action on the part of 
business, labor, government, and the 
churches, 

It seems to me that one of the best things 
about the FBI is its sensible, factual, in- 
formed, balanced view. It is against not only 
law violators but also extremists of all kinds 
whose carelessness with facts and whose Ul- 
considered actions can be harmful to our 
Nation. 

As early as April 1, 1961, Mr. Hoover wrote 
in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin: 
“There exists today in our land a vital rift 
which the Communists are exploiting. Un- 
fortunately, this involves certain people 
across the country who engage in reckless 
charges against one another. The label of 
Communist is too often indiscriminately at- 
tached to those whose views differ from the 
majority. Those whose lives are not led ac- 
cording to what one segment of soclety might 
decree to be the norm are too frequently 
challenged as Reds. * Attributing ev- 
ery adversity to communism is not only irra- 
tional, but also contributes to hysteria and 
fosters groundless fears.” 

Mr. Hoover states: “Communism feeds on 
social ferment. On both the local and na- 
tional levels, the Comunist Party, U.S.A., is 
continually exploiting social, economic, and 
political grievances for its own tactical pur- 
poses. For this reason the ‘Party Line’ will 
frequently coincide with the views of many 
nonconformists on specific issues. We must 
not, therefore, indiscriminately label as com- 
munists those whose opinions on a particu- 
lar question may, on occasion, parallel the 
official party position. 

“We must also guard against the tendency 
to characterize as Communists those who 
merely disagree with us or who advocate un- 
orthodox or unpopular beliefs. * * * When 
anyone is erroneously branded a Communist, 
it not only constitutes an injustice to the 
individual, but also helps communism by 
diffusing the strength of anticommunist 
forces. 

“The person who would bomb a school, 
desecrate a house of worship, or spread the 
doctrine of hate toward his fellow man con- 
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stitutes a real threat to our American way of 
life. He lives in a vacuum of moral de- 
generacy. His crimes are so outrageous it is 
unthinkable that anyone except the extreme 
‘lunatic fringe’ could rationalize or condone 


them. 

“Invariably, these hatemongers attempt to 
drape themselves in a cloak of patriotism, 
but their real objectives is to destroy the 
very American ideals which they claim to 
uphold. They preach ‘mobocracy’—dlsre- 
spect for the law, for our Constitution, and 
disregard for the welfare of others.” 

Continues Mr. Hoover: “I place the ‘fiery 
cross’ of the vicious Ku Klux Klan in the 
same category as the ‘swastika’ of the Nazis 
and the godless ‘hammer and sickle’ of athe- 
istic communism. All ignore the rights of 
everyone to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“All right-thinking citizens know that 
there is no place in America for vigilantes, 
rabble rousers, the ‘lunatic fringe’ and those 
who make a profit—political or material— 
out of merchandizing prejudice. 

“No problem is so acute, no crisis so se- 
vere, that terrorism can be tolerated in our 
society. Intimidation and mob action are 
not the American way—nor are they God's 
Wway—of accomplishing any objective which 
is truly worthwhile.” 

In another speech entitled “Faith in Free- 
dom“ and given as recently as December 4, 
1963, Mr. Hoover declares: 

“Communism feeds upon ignorance, prej- 
udice and sickness of the mind and soul. 
It probes relentlessly for weaknesses in 
America’s moral armor. 

“That is why the cause of communism is 
well served by the hatemongers, the ‘luna- 
tic fringe’ and other rabble who preach a doc- 
trine of malice and intolerance toward their 
fellowman, 

“These yenomous fanatics, whether they 
are extremists of the left or the right, are 
carriers of a highly infectious disease. They 
clutter the streete—and the malls—with 
their slanderous obscenities, urging impres- 
sionable teenagers and unstable adults to 
acts of hate, terror and intimidation. They 
have brought forth the bombs and ignited 
the flames that have killed decent Ameri- 
cans and even innocent children, and de- 
stroyed churches and other temples of wor- 
ship. They are a national disgrace.” 

To sum it up, churches and religious or- 
ganizations and all other worthy endeavors 
continue to be the targets of Communists. 
We ministers must be always alert to his 
and oppose them relentlessly. 

We should never have a merely negative 
approach. Ministers and laymen alike need 
to from the conviction that it is not 
enough to be against something. We must 
also be for something. And what we are 
for is the living reality of Jesus Christ and 
all the personal and social values which 
emanate from His being. 

Jesus said, “I am come that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” He was interested in the well-being 
and fulfillment of all life and every life. 
And so the church must be. We must not 
be frightened away from successfully car- 
rying out the Christian mission and purpose 
either by Communists or by extremists of 
any other kind. If, in this long struggle 
in these trying days we remain true to our 
Christian heritage, we will merit the praise 
given American clergymen by Mr. Hoover 
when he said in his article, “Red Goals and 
Christian Ideals“: 

“The Christian pulpit is today one of 
America's most formidable barriers against 
communism. The spiritual dedication of 
thousands of clergymen, in large and small 
churches across the Nation, is a powerful 
antidote to the danger. America owes a 
great debt of gratitude to the stalwart ex- 
ample of our religious leaders.” 
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Pittsburgh and the Ohio Valley—Partners 


in Economic Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause Mr. Carl B. Jensen, chairman of 
the board of directors of Dravo Corp. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is one of the most knowl- 
edgeable men in America on the subject 
of inland waterways, I commend to my 
colleagues his speech to the trustees of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion on February 27, 1964. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Members of 
the OVIA and guests, I'm pleased to be able 
to participate in this meeting sponsored by 
the Ohlo Valley Improvement Association. 
Today I am to talk to you about a subject 
that is close to my heart and, I suspect, to 
yours—the economic development of Pitts- 
burgh and the Ohio Valley. It's a big and 
complicated subject which can only be cov- 
ered in broad brush fashion in this brief dis- 
cussion. It is also a subject on which I'm 
somewhat biased. 

My company has a big stake in both Pitts- 
burgh and the Ohio Valley, and we believe 
strongly in thelr combined future. Our ac- 
tivities are tied closely to the special charac- 
teristics of this rich industrial area. As most 
of you know, we build and operate towboats 
and barges. We supply processes and equip- 
ment for steel mills, power plants, chemical 
plants, and other industries. We construct 
navigation and flood control dams. 

My personal attachment to the Ohio goes 
back more than 40 years to one of my 
jobs at Dravo, where as a construction engi- 
neer I was involved in building one of the old 
lowlift wicket-type navigation dams near 
Vanceburg, Ky. One reason I remember it 
sọ well is that I spent my honeymoon on 
that job. The dam has since been replaced 
by a bigger and more modern structure. It 
is my good fortune to still have the same 
wife. 

In choosing a title for my remarks, I have 
described Pittsburgh and the Ohio Valley as 
partners, This implies that each contributes 
to the benefit of the other—a happy situa- 
tion which has existed since pre-Revolution- 
ary War days. Pittsburgh was the first town 
to develop west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
It was the gateway to the West. It was here 
that adventurers looking for new lands to 


dangerous, journe’ 

downriver by canoe, flatboat, or keelboat. 
Pittsburgh flourished on their business, and 
they in turn depended on the commodities 
and services Pittsburgh had to offer. The 
unifying thread between this city and the 
new settlements to the west was the river. 


wilderness, and it led not only 


to the millions who today live and work along 
its banks. 

For the Ohio River—all 981 miles of it— 
still carries prodigious quantities of Pitts- 
burgh products to other cities in the west 
and south and brings other products back. 
And it gives not only this industrial com- 
munity but all Ohio Valley communities a 
common outlet to markets to the south, west 
and north, 
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Tt was a happy aftermath of the ice age 
that sent the Ohio and its tributaries flow- 
ing toward the Gulf of Mexico, We are told 
that streams in this area flowed north to- 
ward the polar wastes before the glaciers 
melted and dropped thetr heavy moraines 
of gravel and sand. Further back—millions 
of years prior to the ice age—this valley of 
ours was inundated by a great inland sea 
that deposited salt and lime and covered 
great forests with silt, which in due course 
formed our unmatched coal deposits. This 
underground natural wealth, together with 
the availability of economical water trans- 
portation, formed the basis for the valley's 
industrial growth. Eighty percent of the 
Nation's coal is mined in the six States 
through which the Ohio flows. Because 
coal is near the rivers, it can be moved by 
water. Economical water transport means 
low-cost coal, which means low-cost electric 
power, which in turn means thriving manu- 
facturing plants. These factors, added to 
salt deposits—like those at Natrona north 
of here—brought chemical plants to the 
riverbanks. And the limestone quarries are 
close at hand for the steelmakers. Since 
1950 alone, more than $18 billion has been 
spent on industrial expansion in the Ohio 
Valley. 

These mills and plants use water trans- 
portation, The Ohio and its tributaries 
carry more tonnage per mile than any other 
river in the United States, except the lower 
Mississippi with its deep-sea freighters, and 
most of that tonnage in one form or an- 
other originates or terminates somewhere 
on the Ohio. 

The river provides something besides trans- 
portation. It supplies industrial plants with 
the tremendous quantities of water needed 
for various manufacturing processes. These. 
of course, vary from industry to industry. 
It takes only 10 gallons of water to refine a 
gallon of gasoline and 300 gallons to pro- 
duce a barrel of beer. But to produce a 
single ton of steel, our Pittsburgh mills must 
draw 65,000 gallons of water from the river. 
Jones & Laughlin's Aliquippa plant alone 
uses more water than is handled by the 
waterworks system for the entire city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Only a small part of this water, of course. 
is actually consumed. Except for that which 
is evaporated during its passage through the 
industrial plant, most of it is returned to the 
river. But it usually goes back at a higher 
temperature, and it is not uncommon for a 
steel mill to ask the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers who bulid and operate the dams to re- 
lease additional water from the flood con- 
trol reservoirs because water in the river. 
through use and reuse, has become over- 
heated. A U.S. Senate committee report on 
national water resources says that water in 
the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo, I., is used four times over in periods 
of low flow. 

Any mention of flood control and naviga- 
tion dams and reservoirs brings up the ques- 
tion of expending public funds for im- 
provements to the waterways. Some well- 
intentioned people seem to believe that this 
is done exclusively for the benefit of the 
bargeline operators. As most of you know. 
there was a time on the rivers when the 
channel depth fluctuated drastically from one 
period of the year to another. This cer- 
tainly made river navigation a rather spotty 
proposition. It also meant that there would 
be times when riverside industrial plants 
would run short of process water. Between 
1885 and 1929, by congressional authoriza- 
tion, the Army Corps of Engineers built 3 
system of 51 navigation locks and dams that 
assured the Ohio River a year-round de- 
pendable 9-foot channel, When the last dam 
was completed, traffic on the Ohio totaled 
somewhere around 2 billion ton-miles (# 
ton-mile being 1 ton moved 1 mile). BY 
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1961, 32 years later, traffic on the Ohio had 
exceeded 18 billion ton-miles a year, and the 
Corps of Engineers was at work replacing 
the old locks and dams with larger, more 
eficient structures that could better handle 
the demand. 

Did this benefit enly the bargelines? Not 
on your life. Between 1939 and 1961, the 
umount of electric power generated by plants 
in the Ohio Valley increased almost 1,000 
Percent, compared with an increase of 

tly more than 500 percent for the whole 
country. To take a more recent development, 
aluminum reduction capacity in the Ohio 
Valley increased about 500,000 tons between 
1957 and 1962. During the same period the 
rest of the United States added only 400,000 

of new capacity. Of course, the new 
locks and dams improved water transporta- 
tion, but they also made it possible for indus- 
try to expand. And the assured flow of water 
helped not only industry but the hundreds of 
Frowing communities that take their water 
Supply from the rivers. As the riverside 
Plants flourished, they meant new business 
tor railroads and trucking lines. They meant 
More jobs for labor and lower prices for 
Consumers everywhere. 

Part of the steady flow of water resulted, of 
Course, from utilization of the storage capac- 
ity of the flood control projects. But is that 

these dams and reservoirs have accom- 
Plished? On March 18, 1936, the river level 
&t Pittsburgh was 46 feet, 21 feet above flood 
Stage, and 30 feet above normal pool. It was 
a disaster for this city and for town after 
town farther down the Ohio. More than one 
businessman wondered seriously whether he 
Could afford to stay on the river, where 
another flood would bankrupt him. As & re- 
sult of that catastrophe, Congress appro- 
Priated funds for the Corps of Engineers to 
a system of reservoirs in the Allegheny 
and Monongahela River Basins. You are 
familiar with their predominantly Indian 
‘Tygart, Loyalhanna, Youghiogheny, 
Conemaugh, Mahoning, Tionesta, Crooked 
Creek, and East Branch. It's estimated that 
those eight reservoirs been in operation 
in 1936, they would have cut 10 feet off that 
St. Patrick's Day flood crest. Or take a later 
ple: the flood of October 1954 brought 
On by Hurricane Hazel. That flood crested 
at Pittsburgh’s Point at 32 feet, 7 feet above 
5 . Had there been no reservoirs, 
it would have reached 41 feet and would have 
Caused an estimated $140 million damage in 
the Pittsburgh district alone, to say nothing 
Of Cincinnati and Louisville. The entire cost 
A bullding and operating the reservoirs 
through June 1955 was just $118 million. 
more than paid for themselves in one 
Kingua Dam, now under construc- 
tion above Warren, Pa—the last major link 
the flood control chain—will provide sub- 
Stantial additional protection against a 
Potential flood threat to Pittsburgh and 
downriver cities. 

The fiood control and navigation dams 
have provided another benefit to residents 

the Ohio Valley. That is their recrea- 
onal value. Every summer—starting early 
t the spring and continuing well into the 
4ll—literally millions of people use the res- 
rvoirs and rivers for swimming, boating, 
and water skiing. Most of them 
Would not have a chance to vacation in the 
Pabamas or even on the Jersey shore, But 
ere they can enjoy life in or on the water 
Just a few miles from home. Does this 
benefit the bargeline operators? As a mat- 
= of fact, quite the opposite. For a rich, 
ull description of what it means to the 
barge-lines, talk to any outspoken towbdat 
Pilot who has spent a weekend behind a 500- 
to 1,000-foot tow trying to avoid running 


down frolicsome pleasure boat operators and 
skiers 


Water : 

What the river brings to one community 
along its banks, it brings to every commu- 
nity. Without the river there could be no 
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Pittsburgh and no Ohio Valley industrial 
centers as we now know them, The river 
is a unifying element that brings the entire 
valley closer together. Some of you here 
today, I am sure, represent companies with 
two or more plants located at various points 
along the Ohio and its tributaries. To para- 
phrase an old saying, “When Pittsburgh 
catches cold, Cincinnati sneezes.” And it's 
a sneeze whose economic re ussions are 
felt throughout the United States and in 
many a foreign country. 

In the smaller cities—like Parkersburg, 
Marietta, Paducah, Ashland—the river dom- 
inates the life of the people. These are river 
towns, and they are proud of it. To a some- 
what Jesser degree, this is true in Hunting- 
ton, Cincinnati, Louisville or Evansville. But 
Pittsburgh breaks the mold. I find it per- 
plexing that, in spite of their history and 
the debt they owe the rivers, Pittsburghers 
don't seem to realize that they live in a river 
city. Most Pittsburghers regard these broad 
streams only as an obstacle to cross on the 
way to work, ‘ 

I know that this does not apply to many 
of you Pittsburghers here. Your businesses, 
to a considerable degree, are closely linked 
to the rivers. But what about all those other 
people? Their attitude really wouldn't be too 
serious, were it not for the lack of perspective 
it fosters. Pittsburghers seem generally sym- 
pathetic to the problems of the railroads; 
and since this is a great rail center—and 
heaven knows the railroads have plenty of 
problems—this attitude is good. But how 
many care what happens to the rivers? May- 
be this indifference stems from a lack of 
understanding of the importance of low-cost 
transportation. 

Such a lack of understanding hasn't always 
existed in the Pittsburgh area. Back in 1790, 
25 percent of the liquor stills In the United 
States were located in the upper Ohio Val- 
ley. The reason was simple: it was good 
country for growing rye. Farmers found 
that a horse could carry only 4 bushels of 
rye grain to Philadelphia—then the main 
trade outlet—but the same horse could carry 
the equivalent of 24 bushels over the Alle- 
gheny Mountains if the grain were first 
turned into whisky. Inevitably, somebody 
decided to tax the whisky, and that brought 
on the Whisky Rebellion. I don't particu- 
larly condone rebellions, but the farmers’ 
reasoning points up one very significant con- 
clusion that is just as true today: Trans- 
portation costs are an extremely important 
factor in any business. 

We in Pittsburgh—as well as every resident 
of the Ohio Valley—enjoy tremendous ad- 
vantages because of the rivers. I wonder how 
many Pittsburghers realize that steel mills 
here can buy coal for industrial coke at 
about 15 percent less than the cost to mills 
in the Chicago district. And that the Pitts- 
burgh mills need this advantage because the 
Chicago mills enjoy a comparable edge in 
the transportation cost of iron ore. I wonder 
if they reallze that without the benefits of 
low-cost water transportation, finished steel 
products could no longer be shipped to many 
areas at prices competitive with those of 
mills in Texas or the Chicago area. Or take 
electric power. Because their coal is de- 
livered economically by water, electric gen- 
erating plants in the Ohio Valley can buy 
their fuel for about 84.50 a ton, compared 
with a national average for utility coal of 
$6.37 per ton, according to one power system 
executive. Every user of electricity benefits 
in lower prices. Or what about aluminum? 
In view of the current competitive market 
situation, any increase in transportation 
costs for the large producers in the Ohio 
Valley would mean either that they would 
be forced out of business or that the whole 
price structure of aluminum would rise to 
the detriment of the consumer. 

It is obvious, I think, that an important 
goal for all industry must be to keep trans- 
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portation costs as low as possible, whether 
the means be barge lines, railroads, trucks, 
or airlines, At the same time, each of these 
forms of transport deserves a chance to make 
a profit, for the orderly conduct of modern 
business operations would be impossible 
without the tremendous contributions of all 
of them. I might point out that last year 
railroads performed 43 percent of the Na- 
tion's intercity ton-miles of transportation, 
trucking lines handled 23 percent, oil pipe- 
lines 17 percent, and the inland waterways 
only 10 percent. There are still a lot of 
places you can't go with a barge; the Great 
Plains are murder on hull bottoms. 

In our intensely competitive society, it's 
quite understandable that a transportation 
business, like any other business, can run 
into financial problems. Yet we cannot af- 
ford to help one segment of that society to 
the detriment of another, Admittedly large 
sums of money have been spent to improve 
the rivers. But the rivers were here first, 
and even in thelr natural state they provided 
the early settlers with many advantages. 
Arbitrarily limiting those advantages— 
whether to help the railroads, the truckers, 
the airlines, the buggy whip manufacturers, 
or the rutabaga growers—is simply cutting 
off our nose to spite our face. 

Fundamentally, I believe in competition. 
I was brought up along the old Erie Cana! 
“Clinton's ditch“—in New York State, and 
as a small boy I used to watch the mules 
plodding along the towpath, pulling the tiny 
canal boats, Only a short distance away 
train after train of 100 cars each roared past 
on the four-track main line, water level route 
of the New York Central, I don't have to tell 
you what happened in that competitive situ- 
ation; the mules and the canals lost out, as 
they deserved to. 

Long before that, shortly after the Civil 
War, the railroads began threatening the 
existence of the river packet boats. The 
trains were faster, they ran in all kinds of 
weather, and they ran all year long. The 
packets had to tie up at night, and at times 
during the year they didn’t have enough 
water under their hulls to operate at all. 
Besides, they periodically blew up. By the 
turn of the century, the packet boats were in 
full retreat, and by the late 1920's they were 
gone for good. As much as they had con- 
tributed to this country’s growth, they de- 
served to go. Oh, they might have been able 
to compete if somebody had been able to 
get a law passed prohibiting trains from 
traveling at more than 10 miles an hour, 
but nobody thought of that. It was too 
silly. 

Let's come à little closer to home. Twenty 
years ago Pittsburgh was headed straight 
downhill, When the great architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright was asked what he would do 
to solve the problem, he said, “Abandon it.“ 
To the. everlasting credit of a group of out- 
standing Pittsburgh civic, business, and po- 
litical leaders, that idea never got far. Nor 
did anyone suggest building a wall around 
Cincinnati, or Cleveland, or Chicago to im- 
prove Pittsburgh's competitive position. 
They moved in, studied the situation, decided 
what was wrong, and set out to rectify it. 
Some of the measures were drastic. Some 
haven't fully paid off even now, and much is 
yet to be done. But Pittsburgh came up 
fighting. Now it is a city that takes its 
rightful place in doing progressive things. 

One example was the drive to clean up 
the rivers and make the water safe for drink- 
ing and swimming. The master plan for 
sewage treatment and disposal was pushed 
until every community in Allegheny County 
had either joined or taken care of its sewage 
problem locally. At the same time, industry 
was spending huge sums of money to solve 
its waste disposal problems. The result was 
cleaner rivers, not just in the Pittsburgh 
area but up and down the Ohio Basin, as 
community after community followed that 
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example and launched a fight against pollu- 
tion. Now 95 percent of the towns along 
the river have effective sewage and waste 
treatment facilities. 

What Pittsburgh and other Ohio Valley 
cities haye done could not have been accom- 
plished without an atmosphere of business 
prosperity—a prosperity traceable directly 
to their location on the rivers. But pros- 
perity is not an automatic consequence of 
geographical location. Some of the once 
busy towns of the Monongahela Valley are 
haying difficulties. They look to Pittsburgh 
for help. With the cooperation of every- 
one concerned, that help can be delivered. 
An economically healthy Ohio Valley affects 
the lives of those living hundreds of miles 
from it, but to spread that economic health 
requires constant effort, constant probing at 
the causes of those ills, and a firm determi- 
nation to make the most of those natural 
resources with which we have been blessed. 
As much now as ever before, our economic 
health in Pittsburgh and the Ohio Valley 
depends on our best use of the river system 
from which we have benefited for so many 
years. I have no doubt that our future his- 
tory, for good or bad, will depend largely on 
how well we maintain and employ this great 
gift of nature. 


Milwaukee’s International Institute: 
s Haven for the Foreign-Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Í Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few American communities which 
can claim to be the “melting pot“ of 
various nationalities that Milwaukee is. 
This Wisconsin city was founded and 
grew strong on successive waves of immi- 
grants from all over the world, but par- 
ticularly from Central and Eastern 
Europe, 

Even today Milwaukee has an un- 
usually large number of individuals con- 
sidered to be of foreign stock, that is, 
those who themselves are immigrants or 
whose parents were immigrants. The 
problem of assimilation into our Ameri- 
can culture and language is still a prob- 
lem for hundreds of Milwaukee citizens. 

Assisting in this vital task for decades 
has been the International Institute of 
Milwaukee. It has performed a valuable 
service in aiding Milwaukeeans to under- 
stand, and to be understood in their new 
environment. 

In addition to this time-honored serv- 
ice, the International Institute serves as 
clearing house for hospitality and assist- 
ance to foreign visitors, including ex- 
change students, tourists and the many 
seamen who visit Milwaukee's interna- 
tional port. 

For years the Institute has been op- 
erating out of a large double house. 
While spacious, these quarters have be- 
come substandard and inadequate to the 
current needs of the organization. For 
that reason, the International Institute 
has embarked on a $225,000 fundraising 
drive to allow it to tear down its present 
facility and replace it with a new, mod- 
ern structure, 
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It is my sincere belief that the people 
of Milwaukee and Wisconsin will re- 
spond generously to this campaign, in 
order to permit the International Insti- 
tute to expand and improve its valuable 
services to the people of our community 
and those who visit us. 

Because I believe Milwaukee's Inter- 
national Institute to be a truly unique 
organization, I am inserting in the 
Record an excellent article on it which 
appeared in Let’s See magazine in April 
1964. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUOTE—TODAY AND 
Tomorrow : 


International crises are not necessarily 
global; some of the most intcresting ones are 
quite minute. There was one in Milwaukee 
not long ago, for instance, which we might 
call the Psomaki affair, and it was really 
quite exciting even though nothing was 
heard of it either m Washington or Istan- 
bul, 

It involved a literally minute personality, 
a little Greek girl who had just turned 4. 
She stepped off a plane at Mitchell Field 
into the arms of a Milwaukee couple who 
had adopted her. It was a moment of great 
joy which lasted until, comfortably settled 
In a home, they came to the first break- 
ing of bread. That's just an expression; 
the new parents actually offered her eggs. 
The little girl shook her head, looked up. 
and in an Inquiring tone uttered a word 
they couldn't understand. They tried cereal. 
Again, the appealing look and the word. A 
little quiver of uneasiness ran through the 
joyous atmosphere. They tried milk. They 
tried baby foods. ‘They tried almost every- 
thing. Everything ran into the averted 
head and that word—and joy ran into 
panic? Where does one turn in a crisis like 
this? ; 

This couple turned to the phone and rang 
up the International Institute. They got Al- 
bert M. Davis, the Institute's executive di- 
rector, and posed the crisis of the unintel- 
ligible word, Davis rifled mentally through 
the Institute’s pertinent resources: 13 staff 
members (backgrounds Slovak, German, 
Trish, Cuban, Guatemalan, Cypriot, Serbian, 
Polish, Swedish, Negro, Czech—and Greek) 
with language capabilities in German, Span- 
ish, Slovak, Russian, Turkish, Serbian, 
Croatian, Polish, Czech—and Greek. The 
obvious choice was the Institute’s admin- 
istrative secretary, Mrs. Tula Kostopoulos, 
and Davis dispatched her to the scene. 

A moment's conversation between Mrs. 
Kostopoulos and the little girl disclosed that 
a quite literal breaking of bread was in or- 
der. 

The word was “psomaki,” a Greek dimin- 
utive for “bread,” and food, in this little 
girl's experience, was a little bread and 
nothing else. It is comforting to reflect on 
Davis’ follow-up report that within 4 weeks 
she was “fighting in English as well as any 
other kid in the block.” 

Crisis is not the normal tenor of life in 
the institute's old (circa 1901) double house 
at 2924 West Highland Boulevard—except 
for a chronic space crisis which, assuming 
the succesful completion of the present fund 
drive for $225,000, will be resolved in 1965 
by the erection of a new two-story head- 
quarters with facilities adequate for the in- 
stitute’s many and diverse activities. Hope - 
Tully, the new building will eliminate a prob- 
lem which has dogged the Institute for all of 
its 41 years so conaistently that a description 
of its first quarters in 1923 (a fiye-room cot- 
tage at 183 N. Seventh Street) might well 
apply to the present on certain occasions. 
Mrs. Irma Estes, a staff member in the days 
when the institute began as a part of the 
YWCA (1923-35), recalis that “we had 
40 or 50 young people trying to dance in a 
9- by 12-foot parlor and someone trying at 
the same time to teach English in a cubby- 
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hole of a kitchen where the washing from 


the party the night before was still drying.” 
Although the Highland Boulevard struc- 


ture is larger than those first quarters (it's ~ 


a carpenter's wedding of the old Charles 
Knoernschild home and the adjacent one- 
time home of Judge Richard Hennessey), It 
is still disturbingly easy for a folk-singing 
group to drown out a language class in the 
next room, and it is still distractingly difi- 
cult to fit the institute’s activities into its 
nooks and crannies because the activities— 
and the institute’s mission—have grown and 
broadened as the community has grown and 
broadened, 

To many -Milwaukeeans, the words In- 
ternational Institute“ probably flick up one 
or both of these associations: “Holiday Folk 
Fair" and/or “melting pot.” Both are ac- 
curate and well-deserved associations, but 
they do not touch upon significant new 
functions which the institute has been per- 
forming increasingly in recent years. 

Among them is its role as the official clear- 
inghouse for hospitality and assistance to all 
foreign visitore—students, tourists, the 10. 
000-odd seamen who call here each season on 
foreign ships, and delegations of businessmen 
who come here to shop Milwaukee products. 
Since the city selected the institute for this 
job 8 or 9 years ago (at the request of the 
State Department), a wide variety of foreign 
delegations has taken home a rosy recollec- 
tion of Milwaukee gemuetlichkeit—a dozen 
Turkish army officers, 8 students of police 
methods, a dozen French trade unionists, 125 
French agriculturalists and 30 from Germany 
interested in Milwaukee industria] products. 
18 Swiss businessmen With 3 languages 
amongst them, and on and on. The institute 
fielded them all with picnics at Carl Schurz 
Park, downtown dinners, visits to Milwaukee 
homes—and the proof of the pudding seems 
to lle in the fact that some of them have 
started coming back. 

The institute started in the classic melting 
pot tradition; it was a vehicle for assimila- 
tion, helping newcomers from the world out- 
side to assimilate themselves to the Milwau- 
keeans who were their new neighbors. It 
still serves this purpose with the Hungarians. 
the Cubans, the Indonesian Dutch and others 
who now play the roles once enacted by the 
Irish, the Italians, and the Poles. 

But the institute of 1964 also serves an in- 
teresting new purpose which is the exact 
counterpart of its traditional objective: it is 
still a vehicle for assimilation, but it is 4 
vehicle to help Milwaukeeans assimilate 
themselves to the world outside—to under- 
stand, and to be understood. 

Not every foreign-born arrival in Milwau- 
kee these days intends to be melted down 
into an American. Far from it. Now that 
the United States (and there's Milwaukee, 
right in the middle of it) has become 4 
Goliath with whom every living soul on the 
face of the earth must reckon, thousands of 


-our foreign visitors come here only to find 


out what makes us tick. What Milwaukeeans 


do and say become tiny tesserae—some Aë 


tiny as the Psomaki Affair—in the mosaics 
of American life and manners which they 
carry back, to Asia, Africa, the Soviet Union, 
and perhops some day to Venus. 

Some of these doings and sayings are being 
transmitted through the activities of the 
International Institute, and in the process 
Milwaukeeans are collecting some tesserae 
of their own—little bits and pleces garn 
over the dinner table from a visiting Ghan- 
jan, or at a dance for Indian students— 
which may clarify an otherwise unintel- 
Ugible picture of the strange ways adop 
by some of the far-off beneficiaries of Amcr!* 
can munificence, 

The Institute is a red feather agency: 
depending primarily upon United Fund sup“ 
port, supplemented by proceeds of the holi- 
day folk falr, dues from 1,104 members: 
service fees, and contributions, Its work 
falls into three broad divisions of which the 
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folk fair, of course, is one. The others are 
Casework, covering assistance to individuals 
and families, and group work, coordinating 
and assisting the programs of 54 organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Institute. The old 
house rang with the footsteps or telephone 
bells of callers more than 5.300 times during 
1963, concerned about interpreters, hospital- 
ity for visitors from abroad, the loan of flags, 
information for the Institute newsletter 
(12,335 copies last year), requests for ethnic 
group representatives or international stu- 
dents to appear in club programs, and the 
like. Exactly 880 translations, involving 17 

guages, were made for clients and indi- 
Viduals in the community (with 240 produc- 
ing a small fee). 

Volunteers are an essential arm of the 13 
staf members in spreading the Institute's 
Work to a communitywide scope. The big- 
gest group encompasses the 3,500 members 
Of the 35 ethnic organizations who help each 
Year to make the folk fair a colorful and 
Glittering statement of Milwaukee's kaleido- 
Scopic cultural mix, Next largest corps of 
Volunteers includes the members of more 
than 500 Milwaukee families registered with 
the Institute's Hospitality Council—fami- 
lies prepared to entertain foreign visitors 
&nd students and make them feel at home in 

Waukee. In other volunteer roles, senior 
Girl Scouts babysit for children of parents 
attending the Institute’s informal English 
Conversation circles (preparatory to entering 
formal English classes), American Red Cross 
volunteer drivers deliver golden agers of 
German descent to Institute headquarters 
for a half day of kuchen and klatsch every 
first and third Tuesday, and such groups as 
the colonial dames and the business and 
Professional women's club are on standby to 
Whip up refreshments for Institute affairs. 
Individuals, too, turn a hand, like the little 

Pino woman who folds newsletters every 
Month, and the young fellow from Dutch 
Indonesia who returns quid for quo—he 
logs on regular hours of clerical work as a 

thank you" for the help the Institute gave 
him. (When Indonesia became independent 
in 1949, Holland was unable to absorb all 
the families who chose to keep Dutch citi- 
“enship. Many of them were admitted to 
the United States by act of Congress in 1960, 
— 40 families settled here with Institute 

P.) 

Group work is orten a traffic problem, but 
the IT. managed to fit 85 groups into its 
headquarters for 782 meetings during 1963 
(Sometimes by distributing guests at a single 
function among several rooms, which does 
Cramp the party spirit somewhat). Group 
Sctivities include nationality dinners, fea- 
turing homeland specialties of the host 
Sroup; a monthly open house where all 
groups can mingle and get acquainted; and 
the individual functions of such affiliates as 
the International Students Club, El Club 
Espanol de Milwaukee, Le Cercle Francais, 
and so on through the nationality spectrum. 

© casework department rounded out 

with 883 active cases on hand (409 new 
Ones added to 474 carried over from the year 
fore), and 267 of the 500 members of the 
Aospitality council had entertained a total 
Of 220 visitors from 34 countries. The in- 
dicated surplus of Milwaukee hospitality will 
Probably be taken up as visitors increase 
Under the stimulus of the newly inaugurated 

Americans at Home“ program of the U.S. 

vel Service. This Commerce Department 
division is establishing offices around the 
World to assist foreign visitors planning an 
American tour, and to encourage them to see 

Ow we live. Milwaukee is 1 of 20 American 
Cities which will extend the hospitality of 
an American home to them. 

* * * the hospitality of an American 
home,” 

The door opened on South Newton Ave- 
nue, and there stood the Nigerian editor, 
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resplendent in a flowing cape of brightly 
printed cotton. An air of awesome formality 
might have prevailed except for a practical 
bit of hospitality council advice: “Don't 
tuck your children in bed and make it a 
company dinner; visitors want a glimpse of 
everyday life.” Small William was on hand, 
irrepressibly fascinated by that great cape, 
and he scooted under his parents’ guard with 
the demand: “Wuddaya wear underneath?” 
The editor obligingly peeled (disclosing a 
pajamalike cotton garment) and explained 
that the divestment was tantamount to an 
American businessman's removal of his suit 
jacket. So the host peeled, too, and “we 
had a marvelous time.” 

„The casework department rounded 
out 1963 with 883 active cases on hand.” 

A Milwaukee department store called the 
institute, asking what to do about a young 
Tranian who had turned up with a Persian 
rug for sale—a desperate effort to keep going 
with his education in Wisconsin. Foreign 
students at first came here with government 
sponsorship and no financial problems, but 
growing numbers of them are now trying 
to swing it on their own. Lower tuition at 
colleges out in the State draws them out 
of the metropolitan area—but the part-time 
jobs which are the only legal jobs they may 
hold are not available and they gravitate to 
Milwaukee. Institute caseworkers were 
busier with problems like this during 1963 
than with the classic problems of the im- 
grant and the new citizen, 

managed to fit 85 groups into head- 
quarters for 782 meetings.” 

It was Independence Day, but the entree 
was carried goat instead of hotdogs, and 
the air vibrated with calypso drums, not 
fifes, It was Jamaican Independence Day, 
and 150 Jamaicans had the institute jump- 
ing at a celebration arranged by the West 
Indian Cricket Club and the Exquisite Broth- 
ers Social Club, * * And now the entree was 
roast chicken with atzame pilafi and tiropita 
(a cheese turnover), with giaourtini and 
restina for dessert, This, some of the guests 
thought, was reminiscent of the Greek 
cuisine at the old Minerva, which stood on 
5th Street before it became more important 
to have a parking lot there. Well it might 
seem reminiscent, for it was prepared by 
the daughter of the Minerva’s chef, and for 
one evening, at least, Milwaukee revived a 
little of the culinary heritage he had brought 
from the eastern Mediterranean. 

You can get both a practical and a philo- 
sophical evaluation of the institute from a 
man like Circuit Judge Robert Hansen, who 
with Circuit Judge Christ T. Seraphim is 
assisting Chairman Richard Cudahy and 
Honorary Chairman Michael Cudahy in the 
institute's campaign for building funds. 
Judge Hansen finds it quite practical, in 
the conduct of family court, to call upon 
institute interpreters and caseworkers (“we 
actually use institute personnel in prefer- 
ence to our own court agencies in cases where 
language difficulties and Old World customs 
are involved"). But there is a broader 
philosophy behind the work and support 
Judge Hansen has given to the institute 
through the years. He puts it this way: 

“Whenever you want class warfare, you 
divide the people into two groups, put up 
the barricades, and wait for the shooting to 
start. Milwaukee and cities like it have 
not only tried to be hospitable to new- 
comers, but have tried also to keep alive 
the cultural heritages of all the people. This 
is an insurance policy against the develop- 
ment of the notion that there is one ma- 
jority and one minority. There is really no 
majority as such in America; we are a col- 
lection of majorities from all parts of the 
world, and this is a much richer notion then 
the one ma jority-one minority idea, just as 
a symphony is much richer than a duet.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the Virginia Methodist Advocate of 
March 26 there was published an ex- 
cellent article on the so-called civil rights 
bill entitled Labels and Contents.” This 
article was written by Dr. George 8. 
Reamey, the editor of the Virginia Meth- 
odist Advocate, and I think that all Sen- 
ators would do well to ponder the warn- 
ings which Dr. Reamey has sounded 
with regard to this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article entitled “Labels and Contents” 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABELS AND CoNTENTS 

Picture for yourself a situation something 
like this: When the housewife in your home 
makes her periodic visits to the neighbor- 
hood grocery store, let us suppose that she, 
is unwise enough to select her purchases 
entirely by the attractive labels on the cans 
or boxes she sees. Her concern is only in- 
cidentally with the quality of merchandise 
inside, so enticed is she with the labels. 

Let us suppose further that only in rare 
instances do these containers hold what she 
thinks she is buying. If she thinks she is 
getting a can of coffee, she goes home, opens 
the container and finds tea, not coffee, on the 
inside. She buys a can with a most attrac- 
tive label reading “tomatoes” and showing a 
picture of several specimens thereon, but 
when she opens the can at home, behold the 
contents are string beans or succotash, 

Uniess such a housewife is in serious need 
of medical attention herself, it will not be 
long before she finds other ways of selecting 
her purchases, 

The above picture is so extreme that, of 
course, it is ridiculous; yet, it does portray 
without much e: on what is con- 
stantly going on in the religious, political 
and social realms. Just find a popular label 
for some real or fancied cause,“ place be- 
hind that label almost any kind of contents 
you desire, and there will be multitudes of 
uncritical folks who will eagerly buy“ the 
label and pay scant heed to what lies behind 
it. If the label is acceptable the whole prod- 
uct must be good. That seems to be their 
motto. 

Specifically, what we have in mind at the 
moment is the so-called civil rights bill now 
before the U.S. Senate, Because of the label 
on this bill, there seem to be multitudes of 
persons who stand eager and ready to give 
this bill all-out support, and to urge others 
to do likewise. But one wonders whether 
they have read the bill? Do they know just 
what this proposal actually contains? 

On the one hand, the bill has merit. It 
recognizes that there are minority groups— 
including Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans 
on this side of the Rio Grande—who do not 
receive certain rights to which they are and 
should be entitled. Voting rights are a case 
in point. Better educational opportunities 
are another. 

But, there are other provisions in this bill 
that make one wonder whether he is in 
America or in Moscow or Havana? If this 
bill is passed in its present form—that is, 
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without substantial amendment —the United 
States will be perilously near a dictatorship. 
Such absolute powers will be given to the 
Attorney General in Washington’ that any 
difference that may exist between personal 
freedom and totalitarianism in this country 
will be purely coincidental. Well, let's see 
the record; but, before we do, let this point 
be made perfectly clear: What we are about 
to say has no direct bearing on civil rights, 
as such. We are talking about procedures 
of coercion and arbitrary power which will 
reduce citizens of the United States—of 
whatever race or religion—to'a state of near 
tyranny. We ask, is this the best way that 
supposedly sensible men can find to achieve 
social changes which they hold to be desira- 
bie? 

Title II of the civil rights bill now be- 
fore the US. Senate is the public accom- 
modations section. It applies to operators 
of inns, hotels, motels, rooming houses 
which have more than five rooms to rent; 
also to restaurants, cafeterias, lunch rooms, 
lunch counters, soda fountains; also pic- 
ture houses, theaters, concert halls, 
arenas, and the like, although the bill spe- 
cifically excludes what are called bona fide 
private clubs, including the swank country 
clubs of the wealthy and pretentious. 

‘This section 203 reads in part: “No person 
shall (a) withhold, deny, or attempt to 
withhold or deny, or deprive or attempt to 
deprive, any person (the use of privately 
owned public accommodations); or (b) in- 


timidate, threaten, coerce, or attempt to in- 


timidate, threaten or coerce any person with 
the purpose of interfering with any right or 
privilege (at these places of public accommo- 
dation); or (c) punish or attempt to punish 
any person for exercising or attempting to 
exercise any right or privilege,” 

Then there is this statement: (section 
204): „(a) Whenever any person has engaged 
or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any person is about to engage in any 
act or practice prohibited by section 203, a 
civil action for preventive relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, res order, or other order, 
may be instituted (1) by the person ag- 
grieved, or, (2) by the Attorney General.” 

Thus, as Charles McWilliams says in his 
series of articles in a Richmond newspaper, 
“anyone who pickets a hotel, restaurant, or 
theater for serving Negroes, or of whom there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that he is 
about to picket such a place may find him- 
self enjoined, and thereafter subject to im- 
prisonment for contempt * * * without 
trial by jury or right of appeal.” 

‘The civil rights bill (which the Advocate 
editor has read with care) makes it clear 
that the person who brings a charge against 
a taxpaying private property owner, accus- 
ing him of having violated some portion of 
this bill, does not himself have to sign his 
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complaint, This means the taxpayer can be 
halled into court, without knowing the iden- 
tity of his accuser; can be tried before a Fed- 
eral judge selected by the Attorney General 
(and favorable to the latter's views); can be 
sentenced to prison without trial by jury, 
and can make no appeal to a higher court 
to review the case, And this, Advocate read- 
ers, is not Moscow or Peiping or Havana; it is 
Washington, U.S. A. 

Furthermore, as U.S. Senator A. Wirts 
ROBERTSON of Virginia said 2 weeks ago in 
Washington, D.C., Federal funds going to the 
States for highway construction, social secu- 
rity, and child welfare could be cut off by 
the complaint of one individual under the 
proposed civil rights bill. ' 

We have never heard of a surgeon who 
claimed that, in order to remove a patient's 
appendix, it was necessary first to cut out his 
heart and throw it away. Yet, these polit- 
ically minded legislators in Washington are 
trying to do just this to the American peo- 
ple. Let it be said with emphasis and grati- 
tude that Virginia's 10 Representatives in 
the House all voted against this iniquitous 
bill, and our two Senators are now fighting 
it. Strength to them. 

This bill does not need to be scuttled, but 
it would seem that Negro leaders as well as 
whites would realize the folly of attempting 
to promote justice by first taking away vast 
areas of human liberty which do not need 
to be removed in order to promote racial jus- 
tice, or justice of any other variety. 

As the House has already passed this legis- 
lation, despite the opposition of Virginia's 
courageous Representatives, the battle is now 
in the Senate. Letters of encouragement to 
our two Senators will help, and the prayers 
of all rightminded people are needed in this 
crisis. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Publio Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 


‘conditions under which he may authorize 


the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may te any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 


Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, see. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). á 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions-to the 
Recosp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on 7 (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, P 
1 8 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Hope for the Retarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
excellent article written by Selig Green- 
berg in the Providence (R.I.) Journal of 
April 3, 1964. The article deals with the 
work that Dr. Robert B. Kugel, profes- 
Sor of medical science at Brown Uni- 
Versity and chief medical consultant at 
Ladd School is doing in the field of 
Mental retardation: 

Horx FOR THE RETARDED 
(By Selig Greenberg) 

Is mental retardation always irreversible? 

The heartening news that it is not and that 
it can often be modified comes from Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Kugel, an authority in the field of 
Mental retardatiog, who is now a professor 
Of medical science at Brown University and 
Also is serving as chief medical consultant 
&t the Ladd School in Exeter. 

Dr. Kugel emphasized in an interview re- 
Cently that the effects of severe brain damage 
in the newborn cannot be remedied by any- 
thing now known to medical science. But 
there is reason to believe, he said, that con- 
Siderable improvement can be obtained 

proper remedial measures in cases 
ot mild brain abnormality where the retarda- 
tay is aggravated by adverse environmental 
actors. 


FIVE-YEAR STUDY 


In a 5-year study he headed at the State 
University of Iowa before coming to Rhode 
last September, Dr. Kugel and his 
associates demonstrated this by securing an 
Sverage increase of 23 IQ points in a group of 
Tetarded children who were 3 or 4 years old 
When they joined the project, 

The IQ of one little girl Jumped from 81 
to 118. 

When the youngster was tested at the age 
at 3, her intelligence was classified as border- 
for being only 6 points above the upper limit 

Or feeblemindedness. Three years later, 
After she had received medical treatment for 
Conditions not directly associated with her 

dation and her diet and other home con- 
were improved. her IQ had been 

ruled to the level of college material. 
Nüunde from strictly organic causes, Dr. 

Ugel fecls, certain adverse psychological 
pe Social factors may play un important role 

Preventing a child's optimal development.” 
i When children born with some brain dam- 
— also are deprived ot love and attention 

d of the right kind of food and medical 

+ he said, their mental retardation be- 

Worse than it would ordinarily be. 
20 erte estimate that perhaps as many as 
bent of all retarded individuals fall in 
mentcutegorg of so-called cultural-familial 
of tal retardation caused by a combination 
organic and environmental factors. 

Dr. Kugel and other researchers are pro- 
Cam, g on the assumption that if the brain 
age is not to extensive its effects can be 
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minimized in young children by correcting 
some of the deficiencies in their lives and 
enriching their environment. 

rr’s WHAT YOU DO 


It's what you do with the retarded child 
that’s important,” he declared. “If you don't 
do anything, the child won't even develop to 
its optimal capacity. Any retarded child 
can be helped some. But there ts a time 
when you can do the most, This tends to be 
as early as possible.” 

Dr. Kugel holds it is a mistake not to 
start doing anything educationally for prob- 
lem children until they are 5 or 6 years old, 
as is now generally the practice. He believes 
the process should start much earlier. 

Another area in which he is intensely in- 
terested is how the resort to lifetime insti- 
tutional care for the mentally retarded can 
be reduced. If this were done, the patient 
turnover in such institutions could be 
stepped up and more effective rehabilitative 
treatment given to those who can benefit 
from it. 

This is one of the tasks which Dr. Kugel 
has set for himself in his work at the Ladd 
School, where he is spending about half of 
his time. 

He is convinced that “institutional care 
can be detrimental, particularly at an early 
age.“ The tendency, he said, is now all too 
often to commit retarded youngsters to an 
institution “for social rather than medical or 
educational reasons because the parents, the 
school of the police throw up their hands.” 

“If parents,” he said, “received the neces- 
sary guidance and support from physicians, 
educators, psychologists and social workers, 
they wouldn't have to resort so much to in- 
stitutional care. If there were faciilties in 
the community for the care of retarded chil- 
dren and for aid to their parents, institu- 
tions would be used only for some specific 
medical or educational problems and they 
could become miore treatment oriented rather 
than primarily custodial in nature.“ 


VARIED CAREER 


Although he is only 40, Dr. Kugel has al- 
ready had a varied career of research and 
teaching. 

A native of Chicago, he is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and tts medical 
school, and received his pediatric training 
in Michigan and at Yale. After 3 years of 
service in the Air Force, he became assistant 
professor of pediatrics at Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine and director of the divi- 
sion of school health in the Baltimore city 
health department. He joined the faculty 
of the University of Iowa in 1950 and was 
an associate professor of pediatrics and di- 
rector of the child development clinic until 
coming here. 

At Brown he is now mostly devoting his 
time to research and to curricular planning 
for the medical education program which 
got underway last September. 

Under a Federal grant, he is also engaged 
in a research project at Providence Lying- 
In Hospital to compare two blood testing 
techniques for the early detection of phenyl- 
ketonurla, which is a malfunction in the 
way the body utilizes proteins. If the dis- 
order is not corrected at an early age, it 
leads to mental retardation in about 95 per- 
cent of the cases. 


TOXIC EFFECT 
All protein—which is provided by meat, 
dairy products and many vegetables—con- 


tains 10 amino acids without which a 
human being cannot live. One of them is 
phenylalanine. Children suffering from 
phenylketonuria cannot metabolize this 
amino acid which backs up in the blood and 
has a toxic effect upon the brain. 

“The treatment.“ Dr. Kugel said, “is to 
construct an artificial diet with very little 
phenylalanine in it. The earlier the treat- 
ment is started the better. The latest time 
it can probably be effective is between the 
age of 6 and 12 months. We don't know yet 
whether the treatment has to be continued 
beyond the fifth birthday.” 

Phenylketonuria fs a rare disease, with an 
incidence of only one in about 8,000 births, 
But the important thing is that it can be 
treated if detected early enough. Finding 
the most effective method of detection is 
vital because infants with phenylketonuria 
do not show any of the common symptoms 
of mental retardation. 

At Ladd School Dr. Kugel is treating some 
patients and directing the establishment of 
an up-to-date record system for the classifi- 
cation of the patient population, in order 
to identify those who can benefit most from 
rehabilitative measures. 

“We are studying the best means of step- 
ping up the patient turnover,“ he said. 
“This would include more intensive pre- 
admission evaluation and expansion of the 
staff of medical consultants. We're also 
looking forward to moving out eventually 
some of the chronic patients through the 
establishment of half-way houses in the 
community.” 

TEST CONDUCTED 


In a study he conducted several years ago 
in Iowa, Dr. Kugel found that mongoloid 
children raised at home were far more ad- 
vanced in walking, talking and other phases 
of development than those raised in an m- 
stitution from the time of their first birth- 
day or before. 

“Almost all of the children kept at home 
walked by the age of 5.“ he reported, But 
about 40 percent of those placed in an in- 
stitution were still unable to walk when they 
were 6 years old. While 60. percent of the 
youngsters kept at home were able to use 
brief sentences by the age of 8, only 10 
percent to those who were institutionalized 
could do so at the same age. 

“There is a growing body of evidence that 
children, regardless of diagnosis, develop 
much more slowly when reared from a very 
early age in an institution. Institutional 
placement may never be in order for some of 
these youngsters. But even those who must 
ultimately be put in an institution are easier 
to care for and seem to profit more from the 
institutional training if they remain in their 
own homes at least until the age of 5. 

Dr. Kugel feels strongly that a retarded 
chilé’s development may be impaired phys- 
ically, intellectually, and socially when it 
is deprived of maternal care and other fea- 
tures of home life and that institutional- 
ization should be regarded only as a last 
resort. 

“There alzo is increasing recognition of 
the fact,” he said, “that some mental retarda- 
tion may not have a purely organic basis 
but may be related to psychological causes.” 

All of the boys and girls whose IQ read- 
ings were raised in the 5-year Iowa study 
came from families where at least one 
of the parents and one of the other children 
were also mentally subnormal. , 
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INTENSIVE CARE 

As part of the study, the children were 
given intensive medical and psychological 
examinations. They received the required 
medical] and dental treatment and were fur- 
nished with glasses if they needed them. A 
special nursery schoo] was set up for them 
and home economists and social workers were 
sent into their homes to teach mothers how 
to budget better and to improve the diet. 

The finding that the most striking im- 

provement could be obtained in the youngest 
group demonstrates, Dr. Kugel believes, that 
“one may be able to modify some of the 
deleterious effects of poor environment as 
far as the ultimate intellectual functioning 
of these children is concerned and that they 
need not be condemned to lifelong mental 
subnormality.” 
“Great strides have been made in the past 
few years in our understanding of many 
causes of mental retardation,” he sald. 
“There have been important scientific dis- 
coveries and there is much more public 
awareness of the problem. We are learning 
better methods of care, medical treatment 
and vocational rehabiltation. 

“There is room for optimism that signi- 
ficant help can be given many of the re- 
tarded. Some authorities believe that as 
many as 90 percent of the mildly retarded 
placed in special classes will ultimately be 
able to take their place in society as reason- 
ably competent individuals.” 


“Leadership Justifies Confidence“ 
Speech by Representative Robert W. 
Hemphill of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate an outstanding speech made 
by Representative ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 
of the Fifth Congressional District of 
South Carolina, at the occasion of the 
dedication exercises of the new Jefferson 
Post Office on March 29. The subject of 
Mr. HxMrHIL's talk was “Leadership 
Justifies Confidence,” and he defends 
our great democratic system of govern- 
ment and our way of life in his usual 
forceful manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Representative Hempnity’s 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

LEADERSHIP JuSTIFIES CONFIDENCE 
(By Representative ROBERT W. HEMPHILL) 

Senator Leppard, Mayor Miller, Postmaster 
Thomas, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, thank you for having me here to- 
day. While I am sure I cannot feel as much 
pride in this new evidence of Jefferson's prog- 
ress as you who live here must feel, I delight 
to share your happiness and your justifiable 
delight in this new facility. It is a token 
of the steady and sure pattern of progress 
symbolic of the town of Jefferson, and its 
people, today and tomorrow. 

As most of you know, our national debt 
is around $300 billion. You doubtlessly 
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know also that the gold reserves are at the 
lowest in many, Many years; on the inter- 
national front, or fronts, as it were, we are 
besieged, bedamned, and at times seemingly 
bewildered. Domestically we face high un- 
employment, despite our civilization and 
progress, and I suppose there are all sorts 
of other signs, problems, and troubles which 
make happiness for the prophets of gloom 
in our country today. I thank Heaven that 
Tam not one of those. 

In international affairs we have failed to 
evaluate the progress we have made. We 
have maintained the salutary effect of our 
Peace Corps on our country-to-country and 
people-to-people relations, We have main- 
tained, here at home, the strong stand taken 
by President Kennedy in the Cuban missile 
incident. Until his unfortunate death, the 
prophets of gloom here at home endeavored 
to overshadow or hide the impact and the 
image that Mr, Kennedy, as President of the 
United States, made all over the world. 

On November 22; there emerged from out 
of the tragedies of the hour, a sure and expe- 
rienced statesman, who gave the world its 
greatest and most modern lesson of confi- 
dence in the continuity of our way of life 
and our system of government that this cen- 
tury has witnessed. In his first 100 days, 
the President of the United States, Lyndon 
Johnson, has used his great talent and his 
great American traits to reassure the free 
world and to strengthen our world leader- 
ship. In this greet effort he has exhibited 
the acknowledged and great American char- 
acteristics of hard work, comprehension, co- 
ordination, humility, leadership, and many 
other happy factors that good fortune has 
bestowed upon him, and through him, on the 
American people. Even the prophet of 
gloom will have to admit that his direction 
of the ship of state has been sure, significant, 
and salutary. 

But some may say, look how much we are 
in debt. Is our money sound? What about 
the fact that we have debts to finance it? 
What blind ray, or rays, of hope does our 
horizon of the future offer? What conse- 
quence has such contemplation on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of a small post office 
in a small but growing town, in a small 
Southern State? 

This post office is a part of the wealth of 
our Nation and the wealth of our people. 
Because of the way we keep our books in our 
Government we fail to list as assets of our 
people, of our Republic, the millions of acres 
of land, the timber, the minerals and stored 
water, that we as a people own in the name 
of our Government. Were we to cash in on 
these assets and sell them we could dis- 
charge the national debt without having to 
sell such things as the thousands of post 
offices, Federal buildings, docks and other 
terminal facilities, airplanes, automobiles, 
ships and other hardware which could be 
adapted to civilian use with minor changes. 
We fail to count the fact that our gross na- 
tional product is $600 billion a year or more 
and if we are willing to make the sacrifice 
and go for broke by a major tax contribution, 
in 1 year we could take our earnings and 
wipe out the national debt. We fail to 
count our blessings, and far too often we ac- 
cept the-installation of a post office or other 
governmental facility as something very 
ordinary, or even something apart from the 
people. 

President Johnson has declared war on 
poverty, on unemployment, on lack of edu- 
cation. Every American citizen now has 
the call to arms, to participate, to share in 
this typically American effort. I do not 
know what my part is, I hope I have a 
part—I shall certainly seek it out. I urge 
you to do likewise—you do have a part in 
this program. 

Would you look to the right of you, or 
look to the left? Do you believe there are 
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any finer people on earth? Of course not. 
Do you believe these people, and their de- 
scendants ean continue, and improve, the 
standards of living that have made us the 
envy of the world? Of course they can. 
We will meet the problems of the present 
and the future, and we will solve them. 

Just as this post office will be a part. of 
you, and I believe your happiness, in its use 
and its services, so it will be a part of your 
American way of life. This is your building, 
your Government, and your public facility, 
and I am sure it will be a blessing to your 
community. It is a symbol of what a free 
people can do for themselves with thelr 
collective efforts and determinations, It 
is the part of your Federal Government 
that is the nearest to your home. 

I nave no gloom about the future of 
this great country and its people. I am sure 
we are going to have problems, I hope we 
are not going to continue to have debt, but 
we will from time to time. Iam sure we are 
going to have some unemployment, but, as 
in Jefferson, we know what the Area Re- 
development Administration and the 8- 
celerated public works programs are 
to do in communities with the municipal 
facilities such as the town of Jefferson, 

Your great Government today, as large 
as it is, and some may criticize it for being 
too large, Is alert to the needs of its citi- 
zens. Some say it is doing too much an 
others say it is trying too much and not 
doing enough. I believe that it is right 
and proper to have a new post office at 
Jefferson and a modern water system. 

I believe such things are in the best 
interest of you as a people and part, an im- 
portant part, individually and collectively 
of a great nation. I would not dare to pre- 


“dict what tomorrow may bring, but I have 


faith in the future because I have faith in 
citizens like you who, all over the land, 
continue in the determination for freedom, 
and gather at such occasions as post office 
dedications to participate in the happy 
salute to progress of the people, for the 
ple, and by the people. 

Vena is why we are here today and We 
want all to know that this, our Postal 
facility, is another signboard to our progress 
and our freedom. 


Winning Essay on the Life of Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, for mans 
verrs the Lehigh County Republica? 
Committee in the district that I have th 
honor to represent, has pursued a * 
fine program of sponsoring two $ 
contests on the life and times of ae 
ham Lincoln as part of the annual Line 
coln Day celebration. One of the 155 
tests is for senior high school studen i 
and the other is for junior high scho? 
students of Lehigh County. by 

The winning selections are chosen 
a group of distinguished educators from 
a large number of essays submitted. 
am very proud of the outstanding “ihe 
dents who enter these contests and tr 
essays they submit. This year the wi 
ner of the contest for the junior eer 
school students was John Ash tigh 
eighth-grade student at Emmaus 
School, Emmaus, Pa. 


——— 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include this winning essay, 
Which is as follows: 

Lincotw: Hrs ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE IN 
1860 
(By John Ashcraft) 

Abraham Lincoln, unlike most presidential 
hopefuls, did not think of himself for the 
Nation's top job. Perhaps he wondered, who 
would vote for this man from Illinois, who 
Was really only known to the people out West. 

After his last famous debate with Stephen 
Douglas, Abraham Lincoin had a national 
reputation, He was invited to speak in every 
Part of the country, except in the South. 
Lincoln did not understand, at the time, that 
these demands were proof that he was one 
Of the great men of the Nation. One of his 
Statements at this time was: “I have been a 
treat man such a mighty little time that I 
am not used to it yet.” His friends knew 
What is meant, though. 

Soon Lincoln was invited to give a speech 
at a church in Brooklyn. For the speech the 
man from Ilinois would get 8200. It 
Waa also an excellent chance to see 
his son, Robert. He arrived in New York 
on February 25, 1860, with one small satchel 
in his hand. From the boat Lincoln walked 
to the Astor House, where he got a room. 
The tall westerner then went to see Henry 
Bowen, editor of the independent. There he 
= informed that the speech would be given 

the Great Hall in the new Cooper Union 
bulding in Manhattan, instead of Henry 
Beecher's church in Brooklyn. Bowen was 
not sure how Lincoln would do. Horace 

ley, editor of the New York Tribune, 
Printed some nice things about him, When 
ho read the paper he said the location would 
ve to be changed. The next day he heard 
Beecher at his church. Afterward he 
Worked very hard perfecting his oration, On 
w day of the speech (February 27, 1860) 


m Mathew Brady's studio. 
ked, “Brady and the Cooper Institute 
The Saturday Evening 
t predicted, about the Cooper Union 
that he would make “a powerful as- 

sawt upon the policy and principles of the 
lavery party, and an able vindication 
the Republican creed.“ That night 
“the pick and 


Greeley. His theme dealt with slavery 
he got off to a bad start. But, he be- 
el as he progressed and in con- 
Sire he said, “Let us have faith that right 
8 might, and in that faith, let us, to the 
it~ dare to do our duty as we understand 
„There was a burst of applause and loud 
Abraham Lincoln's speech was a success. 
waction in the newspapers to the speech 
Tri excellent. In next morning’s New York 
Sune Horace Greely stated, The vast as- 
lage frequently rang with cheers and 
ts of applause. * No man ever be- 
api Made such an impression on his first 
1 to a New York audience.” 
San = he returned to Ulinois, people be- 
kat ling about Abraham Lincoln for Pres- 
donde A few of his friends talked to him 
erning the matter. He didn’t see the 
tr 2 himself running for President with 
70 Uke Senator William H. Seward, of New 
+ Governor Chase, of Ohio; and others. 
nee State convention was held in Decatur, 
Piat s y 1860. Lincoln was carried to the 
sa orm amidst cheering and yelling. He 
the Preceded by a banner, Abraham Lincoln. 
1 Candidate for President in 1860.” 
T making a specch a resolution was 
Sf at) ape Abraham Lincoln the choice 
deie inols Republicans for President. The 
ing Sates were told to “use all honorable 
Hates to secure his nomination.” 


Brace Gea poet, William Cullen Bryant, and 
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William Seward was expected to be the 
Republican nominee; two-thirds of the dele- 
gates expected to vote for him. However, 
there were elements of weakness in his can- 
didacy. In a Senate debate he made state- 
ments that in the public mind, associated 
him with the extreme abolitionists. Re- 
publican leaders were convinced Seward's 
nomination would scare away voters, other- 
wise friendly, In Indiana and Illinois. Firm 
opposition, plus the purely personal hostil- 
ity of Horace Greely (the New York Tribune 
was widely read by Republicans) led to de- 
lay and caution. 

The Republican National Convention met 
in Chicago on May 16, 1860. They assembled 
in a wooden bullding called the Wigwam, 
especially erected for the convention. At 
first there were many favorite sons. After 
some voting it was clear that if Seward was 
not nominated Lincoln surely would be, 
He (Lincoln) could carry Illinois; he had 
done so 2 years before, and Indiana would 
probably vote for him. Pennsylvania, 
pledged to Simon Cameron, did not like 
Seward. There was great excitement. The 
first time around Seward got 137% votes 
(40% too few) and Lincoln received 102. 
On the second ballot Seward came up with 
18544, Lincoln 181, The third ballot gave 
Abraham Lincoln a majority, and after a 
painful delay, New York made it unanimous, 
Senator Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was 
nominated for the vice presidency. 

Lincoln was in Springfield, III., standing 
in the doorway of a newspaper office when 
a boy ran up with a telegram telling of his 
nomination. After reading the telegram he 
said to his friends, “As there is a little woman 
down on Eighth Street. who will be glad to 
hear the news, you must excuse me until I 
inform her.“ Because of the problem of 
many. visitors he was given a room in the 
State capitol. 

The Democratic Convention was held in 
Charleston, 5.C., on April 23, 1860, The 
Democrats became hopelessly divided. 
Stephen Douglas was ahead of all opponents, 
but he did not have the required two-thirds. 
He had offended the South in his debates 
with Abraham Lincoln. Soon the conven- 
tion split into two angry groups. In the end 
two Democratic candidates were presented. 
Douglas was the choice of the northern half 
and Vice President John C. Breckenridge rep- 
resented the southern portion. 

A third party was the Constitutional Union 
Party. It mainly appealed to the neutral 
voters. Their candidate was John Bell of 
Tennessee. 

When it came time to campaign Lincoln 
stayed in Springfield while Douglas and the 
others campnigned actively. Abraham Lin- 
coln felt it undignified to campaign actively. 
But his fellow Republicans more than made 
up for Lincoln's inactivity. The campaign 
grew hot and tense. “Wide Awake” clubs 
were formed in northern cities. The men 
marched in torchlight parades. They wore 
capes and glazed oilcloth caps, Lincoln, the 
“rail-splitter candidate,” was best known as 
“Honest Old Abe.” Like all candidates Abra- 
ham Lincoln had many bad things said about 
him and was the butt of many jokes. 

The election was held on Novémber 6, 
1860, and was the first national victory for 
the Republican Party, These were the re- 
sults of the electoral college: Lincoln—180 
{all from the North); Breckenridge—72 (all 
from the South); Bell—39; and Douglas—165. 
These were the results of the popular vote: 
Lincoln—1,864.613; Douglas—940,652; Bell 
266,307; and Breckenridge—262,279. 

On December 20, 1860, South Carolina 
seceded from the Union. Before the Presi- 
dent-elect took office six others followed suit, 
They formed a confederacy and elected Jef- 
ferson Davis as their president. Later 
Governor Rhatt, of South Carolina, stated, 
“The election of Lincoln was not the cause 
of secession. Disunion has been a cherished 
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project for the last 30 yeurs.“ On February 
11, 1861, Abraham Lincoln left Springfield, 
III., for Washington, D.C. On March 4, 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln, the first Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, took 
Office, 

Abraham Lincoln never forgot he was a 
minority President, nor that his nomination 
came from a convention two-thirds for other 
men, I wonder what our Nation would be 
like today if one of the “other men” had 
been nominated. 


“Plutonium: The Ornery Element” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
delivered at a meeting on the commer- 
cial fabrication of plutonium fuel, at 
Richland, Wash., on April 3, 1964. His 
speech is entitled Plutonium: The Or- 
nery Element.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 

PLUTONIUM: THE ORNERY ELEMENT 


(By Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission) 

Today Hanford is a very different place 
from my first memories of it, I recall coming 
out here before the plant was little more 
than an idea in the minds of a few people 
and looking out over one of the flattest, most 
lonesome looking expanses of territory I had 
ever seen. Today its name is almost synony- 
mous with the name of ele- 
ment we have come here to discuss: plu- 
tonlum. I am very happy to be here for this 
meeting devoted to studying the commercial 
fabrication of plutonium fuel. 

The story of plutonium is one of the most 
dramatic in the history of science. For many 
reasons this unusual element holds a unique 
position among the chemical elements. It is 
a synthetic element, the first realization of 
the alchemist’s dream of large-scale trans- 
mutation. It was the first synthetic element 
to be seen by man. One of its isotopes has 
special nuclear properties which give it over- 
whelming ce in human affairs. No 
other fundamental scientific discovery ex- 
ploded in man’s face as this one did: the 
announcement to the world of the existence 
of plutonium was in the form of a bomb 
dropped over Nagasaki. 

No other element has made so dramatic an 
escalation in its quantitative growth. It was 
first identified at Berkeley late in 1940 and 
early in 1941 through experiments involving 
tracer amounts, picograms or less. Two 
years later, during work at the Metallurgical 
Laboratory in Chicago, the microgram stage 
was reached with the first weighable quan- 
tity of plutonium. There followed the ex- 
periments with milligram and gram quan- 
tities necessary to perfect the chemical proc- 
esses employed here at Hanford for the sep- 
aration of plutonium and the metallurgical 
processes at Los Alamos for the fabrication 
of the muclear weapon. Less than 3 
short years after the first weighable quan- 
tity was obtained, kilogram amounts of the 
new manmade element were being produced 
at Hanford and delivered to the Los Alamos 
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Laboratory, Today in this meeting on the 
commercial fabrication of plutonium into 
fuel elements for power reactors, we are talk- 
ing about megagrams—or, in the vernacular, 
tons—of plutonium. The scaling up from 
discovery to the present status then is by a 
factor of more than 10'—an increase of 
more than a billion billion times. 

It is only natural that an element so un- 
usual, and in some respects so difficult and 
unpleasant as plutonium, should have its 
critics. My good friend, and basically a 
great admirer of plutonium, Dr. Robert E. 
Wilson, until recently a member of the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission, has in fact, sald 
some rather harsh things about this element 
which I helped to usher into the world. “If 
there ever was an element which deserved 
a name associated with hell,” he says, “it is 
plutonium. This is not only because of its 
use in atomic bombs—which certainly would 
amply qualify it—but also because of its 
fiendishly toxic properties even in small 
amounts.” He goes on to mention other 
troublesome characteristics including the 
wide variation in the value of its more im- 
portant isotopes, ranging from $450,000 per 
pound for Pu® to a few dollars a pound for 
Pu**, 

I have carefully considered this. bill of 
particulars issued against plutonium and 
find that I cannot quarrel with the accuracy 
of the charges contained in it. In fact I 
can go even further in elaborating pluto- 
nlum's claim to being at the same time an 
ornery element and an element so unusual 
as to approach the unbelievable. Under 
some conditions plutonium metal can be 
nearly as hard and brittle as glass, under 
others as soft and plastic as lead. It will 
burn and crumble quickly to powder when 
heated in air, or slowly disintegrate when 
kept at room temperature. As a matter of 
fact, pure plutonium metal undergoes no 
less than five phase transitions between room 
temperature and its melting point. The 
metal thus possesses six allotropic modifica- 
tions. 

Plutonium is very remarkable in the char- 
acteristics exhibited in its several phases. 
Except for one part of the temperature range 
of the alpha phase, there is not one of the 
phases for which both the coefficient of 
thermal expansion and the coefficient of elec- 
trical resistivity have the conventional sign, 
Strange indeed ls the fact that in two of its 
phases, delta and delta prime, plutonium 
actually contracts as it is being heated. Re- 
cently we have found to our surprise that 
the pure metal in its alpha, or brittle, phase 
can under certain conditions be rolled to a 
very thin foil about one-thousandth of a 
centimeter in thickness. 

Its chemical properties are no less un- 
usual. Plutonium has four oxidation states 
that can exist together in aqueous acidic 
solution in equilibrium with each other at 
appreciable concentrations. This situation 
is unique among all of the chemical ele- 
ments. And, of course, plutonium found its 
way into a totally unexpected and unpre- 
dicted position in the periodic table of the 
elements. 

The atoms of Pu change continuously to 
those of a completely different element but 
transform themselves so slowly that thou- 
sands of years would pass before as much 
as 10 percent of the substance would be 
changed—yet rapidly enough that the heat 
generated by the reactions would cause the 
material to feel warm to your hand. In 
fact because of this self-heating property, 
new experimental techniques for 
and thermodynamic studies had to be de- 
vised in the case of plutonium. Finally, 
in sketching the personality of plutonium, 
Imust say that Dr, Wilson's indictment of its 
Poisonous quality was almost an under- 
statement. A particle the size of an ordi- 
nary speck of dust, about 0.6 microgram, con- 
stitutes the “maximum permissible body 
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burden” of plutonium, the amount that can 
be accumulated in an adult person without 
eventually causing significant body damage. 

Those unacquainted with or field might 
wonder how it is possible for anyone to rise 
to the defense of an element so unobliging in 
its characteristics. It may be because I 
am so well acquainted with plutonium’s 
early childhood that I am inclined to view 
it as one might consider a bad“ child— 
difficult and even exasperating in its con- 
duct at times but replete with fascinating 
possibilities. In the case of plutonium, 
these possibilities have a vital significance 
for the future of nuclear technology. There 
is also the significant place plutonium oc- 
cuples in my own life and no doubt in the 
lives of many of you listening to me here 
today. I remember our wartime quests for 
plutonium in amounts large enough to be 
effective for military use as an epic of 
feats rivaling the legendary adventures of 
Paul Bunyan. Both in the exciting labora- 
tory episodes and in the subsequent con- 
struction of the mammoth plants here at 
Hanford, it is a tale of prodigious contrasts, 
the disparities between working out process- 
es using barely weighable quantities of the 
new element and projecting these microscop- 
ic amounts into the gargantuan scale of 
production reactors and chemical process- 
ing plants. 

I left my early photographs at home, but 
I would like to share some reminiscences 
with you concerning events in the history 
of the manmade elements, and more espe- 
cially the element plutonium which provides 
the occasion for our meeting. Afterwards 
I may want to say a few things also about 
my feeling for the future of plutonium. 

I was one of those young chemists pro- 
foundly stirred by the experiments per- 
formed by Fermi, Segre, and their co-work- 
ers when they began their bombardments 
of uranium with neutrons and found at first, 
as you may recall, several beta emitters as 
products of these neutron reactions. I re- 
call that this was the first time that I began 
to read the scientific literature. It was in 
August of 1934 that I had moved from the 
University of California at Los Angeles, where 
I had completed my undergraduate work, 
to the University of California at Berkeley 
where I began my graduate study. During 
that fall of 1934, when we began to get these 
papers from Rome in an Italian journal, 
I remember how we all tried to decipher 
them in order to understand the exciting 
experiments Fermi and his group had done, 
The excitement was spreading in many 
places, Several groups were interested in 
these beta radioactive isotopes produced 
through the irradiation of uranium with 
neutrons. Hahn and Meltner and later 
Hahn, Meitner and Strassman in Germany 
studied the beta emitters for a number of 
years on the assumption that they were 
transuranium isotopes. 


In my own case I remember that I chose 
transuranium elements as my topic for the 
seminar that G. N. Lewis had each of us 
graduate students give once a year. I gave 
an hour-long talk on these elements and 
described their chemical properties in detali. 
Like everyone else I went along a hundred 
percent with the interpretation that these 
beta radioactivities were transuranium iso- 
topes and considered myself, even at that 
time, a minor expert on the so-called trans- 
uranium elements. 

There is no need to tell you how wrong 
we were, and I will not retell even the more 
significant episodes of the very involved and 
complex detective story in which a num- 
ber of eminent sleuths were engaged over 
a number of years, Suffice it to say that 
the true transtiranium elements were at 
last unveiled and their false forerunners 

as the fission products they were. 
The irony of all this was that the people 
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intent on studying the fission process then 
found the transuranium elements. You can 
see from this how plutonium, belonging to 
this unpredictable transuranium crowd, 
would be likely to start off on its left foot. 

The early work on plutonium, even the 
first Berkeley experiments, was carried oD 
under a self-imposed cover of secrecy, in 
view of the potential military application of 
element 94. Throughout 1941, element 94 
was referred to by the code name of cop- 
per,” which was satisfactory until it was 
necessary to introduce the element copper 
into some of the experiments. This posed 
the problem of distinguishing between the 
two. For awhile then, plutonium was re- 
ferred to as copper“ and the real copper as 
“honest-to-god copper.” But as this grew 
more and more cumbersome and difficult, we 
were at last forced to give the new element 
a name of its own. 

Since McMillan had already christened 
the first of the manmade elements nep- 
tunium after the planet Neptune, we fol- 
lowed the pattern he established by naming 
the next element plutonium—Pluto being 
the second and last known planet of our 
solar system beyond Uranus, I remember 
how Kennedy, Wahl, and I debated whether 
the name should be plutium“ or pluto- 
nium” and chose the latter because it 
sounded better. There was also the mat- 
ter of a symbol and again propriety was 
overruled. We chose Pu“ for the reason 
you would suppose—rather than the more 
proper PI.“ Experience with the ornery 
element has proved our choice of Pu“ to be 
most descriptive. 

Many of you know at firsthand the trials 
and tribulations connected with getting 
from microgram amounts of plutonium to 
milligrams and grams and at last to kilo- 
grams. Ultramicrochemistry came into its 
own in those hectic days. Even so, there 
were moments of comic relief as when we 
were forced by the crowds of sightseers 
wanting an early look at the new element 
to color some of the more plentiful alumi- 
num hydroxide with green ink in order to 
devote our entire small supply of plutonium 
to the required, more urgent experiments. 
We preserved our integrity with the careful 
statement that “This represents a sample 
of plutonium hydroxide.” 

In one instance plutonium cooperated in a 
puzzling way, Stanley Thompson and I were 
investigating the possibility of using some 
tetrapositive phosphate compound analogous 
to plutonium phosphate as a carrier. The 
fact that bismuth phosphate with its tri- 
positive bismuth, noncorrosive and with 
handling properties, turned out to be an 
excellent carrier for tetrapositive plutonium 
was an une windfall in our urgent 
efforts to develop completely reliable chem- 
ical separation processes for use here a 
Hanford, z 

Because of this puzzling behavior, there 
were many with persistent doubts that the 
bismuth phosphate process could be made to 
work at the Hanford plant levels of pluton- 
ium concentration. This unusual behavior 
on the part of plutonium made n 
the crucial test of the process at the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory on the ultramierochemi- 
cal scale using cyclotron-produced pluton- 
ium. Then, atfer the Clinton extraction 
plant gave us larger amounts of plutonium 
with which to work, a complete mechanical 
test of the Hanford process was carried out 
on the semiworks scale. Still there were 
skeptics who thought the process would 
never work at Hanford plant concentrations. 
some backing thelr convictions with bets, 
and a number held onto these conviction® 
until the day that the first successful 
duction run was completed. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the scale-up from the ultramicrochemical 
experiments to the final Hanford plant 
amounts to a factor of 1 billion, surely the 
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greatest scale-up factor ever attempted. In 
Spite of these difficulties the chemical sepa- 
Tations process at Hanford was successful 
from the be „and its performance 
exceeded all expectations. High yields and 
decontamination factors were achieved in 
the very beginning and continued to improve 
With time. 

It is hardly necessary to remind this group 
that we proceeded with the utmost respect 
for the formidable dangers involved in sepa- 
Tating out the ornery element. The chemical 

lants were massive structures ingeniously 
engineered to fit the grave problems inher- 
ent in handling the extremely high levels of 
radioactivity. It is self-evident that no one 
aw the plutonium as it entered the plant. 
It is also true that no one saw tt until just 
before it finally emerged es a relatively pure 
compound. In the meantime, it had passed 
through & maze of extraction vessels via 
thousands of feet of piping with only instru- 
ments and an occasional sampling to chart 
its progress. Probably no process on a grand 
Scale in chemical engineering history received 
Such painful care in its development and en- 
g designs as that operating in the 
Hanford Plutoniur plant, certainly not in 
Such a brief period of time. 
Despite the cussedness of plutonium, we 
able to carry out this enormous effort 
for the most part without getting too far out 
Of line, bureaucratically speaking. An ex- 
Seption I recall had to do with our concern 
for finding a long-range alternate to the bis- 
Muth phosphate process, one that would re- 
Cover the uranium for reuse. In developing 
Redox process we conveniently ignored 
Breat official resistance from the Manhattan 
rict and carried on a large-scale bootleg 
effort during much of 1945. Both 
the bismuth phosphate and the Redox proc- 
ford as you know, were used here at Han- 


Certainly plutonium is no less cantanker- 
dus today than it was when we were battling 
and overcoming the many difficulties con- 
W with its production during World 
these T We still recognize and deal with 
bere difficulties in our modern technology, 
t We have learned a great deal more about 

element's potentialities as a useful ser- 
Vant of man. 

indeed I would be willing to predict that 
Plutonium—ornery and unusual as it is— 
Will turn out to be one of the most useful 
lements at our command. The really im- 

t role of plutonium 239 in peaceful 
applications lies in the fact that it is a fis- 

Sable isotope that can be produced from 
fissi um 238, an isotope that is not readily 

Onable. In any analysis of the world's 
resources, lt is evident that gas, oil, 

ta Coal are not inexhaustible, but rather 
t the supplies of these fuels are even- 
tually limited, Studies to date indicate that 

© energy locked in uranium is at least a 

old more than that in our usable 
Tserve of fossil fuels. This total nuclear 
nergy resource is calculated, however, on the 
basis Of utilization of not only the 0.7 
bar ent of uranium 235 present, but also on 
basis of the inherent energy in the 99.3 
Percent of uranium 238 that can be con- 
th into fissionable plutonium 239. Thus 
© immense importance of the breeder re- 
it Or. Capable of producing more fuel than 
consumes, comes into sharp focus for us 
— we look at the future of a scientific 
pe technological society imescapably de- 
— on the large-scale consumption ot 
Print Plutonium will of necessity play a 
cipal role in the drama of our future 
technological growth. 
ane ittonium will also be called upon to play 
ther role in the near future as exempli- 


test 
in Plutonium produced in water reactors or 


Utilization. 
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It should not be surprising then that the 
on carries on a vigorous and inten- 
sive effort to develop plutonium technology 
and breeder and recycie reactors. We fully 
appreciate the extremely complex problems 
posed by these development efforts and re- 
cognize that though many technical ad- 
vances have been made over a period of years, 
much remains to be done. 

Here in particular, when we start talking 
about its use in reactors, plutonium shows 
its ornery property. One of the greatest bar- 
riers to developing breeder reactor technology 
is plutonium's combination of high radio- 
activity, amounting to about 140 million 
alpha-disintegrations per minute per mini- 
gram, and its physiological property of 
depositing in the bones and remaining there. 
Even today, chemical investigations of 
plutonium are frequently carried out on a 
scale of a milligram or less by choice, rather 
than from any limitation of supply. These 
deadly properties of plutonium mean that 
very elaborate systems of remote control must 
be used in every phase of its handling, such 
as are so much in evidence here at Hanford. 
It is a special tribute to the workers at Han- 
ford that in their unremitting carefulness 
no one has ever been hurt. I am sure that 
the difficulties which plutonlum's radio- 
activity poses for its widespread use in nu- 
clear power will similarly be overcome as a 
result of the ever-increasing sophistication 
of automation. 

The development of plutonium reactor 
technology, of course, Involves many difi- 
culties in addition to the matter of handling 
plutonium safely. These reactors must be 
run at high temperature to allow for extrac- 
tion of the energy usefully and efficiently, 
with many attendant problems as to con- 
struction materials, corrosion, and so forth, 
I need not emphasize for this group the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the development of 
plutonium fuel elements. 

We are, therefore, pleased to see not only 
such meetings as we are holding here today 
on plutonium fuel fabrication but we also 
are encouraged that a number of significant 
projects are making good progress in the im- 
portant breeder reactor phase of the AEC 
program. The Fast Reactor Test Facility 
(PARET), a fast breeder, sodium-cooled, 50- 
thermal-megawatt reactor authorized by 
Congress in 1963, will be used to investigate 
physics, core stability, safety, and other nu- 
clear operating characteristics of many dif- 
ferent fast-breeder reactor designs. Con- 
struction of the FARET is scheduled to begin 
this year. 

The Commission is also participating in 
the Southwest Experimental Fast Oxide Reac- 
tor (SEFOR) project which will forward re- 
search and development through construc- 
tion of an experimental breeder reactor 
fueled with a mixture of plutonium and 
uranium oxides. In addition to AEC's two 
experimental breeder reactors, EBR-1 and 
EBR-2, and the Enrico Fermi Plant, there are 
the four conceptual design studies now un- 
derway. These etudies, initiated by Allis- 
Chalmers, Combustion Engineering, General 
Electric, and Westinghouse Electric, are on 
the nuclear portion of a hypothetical 1-mil- 
lion-electrical-kilowatt, fast-breeder-reactor, 
central station powerplant. Each of these 
studies will spell out design characteristics 
and principal features of a plutonium-fueled, 
Uquid-sodium-cooled, fast-breeder reactor 
having a minimum breeding ratio of 1 to 
12. I am especially pleased to observe that 
early in May of 1963, during the conduct of 
physics tests with the EBR-1, a breeder reac- 
tro, electric power was for the first time in 
the United States produced with a pluto- 
nium core. 

I cannot close without at least mention- 
ing one other aspect of this endlessly fasci- 
nating element. Most of us at some time or 
other have read of the phoenix, that mythi- 
cal bird of the Egyptians which when con- 
sumed by fire arises again from its own 
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ashes. Plutonium promises to provide us 
with a phoenixlike fuel. This fuel, being 
developed here at Hanford and containing 
certain combinations of the plutonium iso- 
topes 239, 240, and 241 is expected to make 
possible extraordinarily long-lived reactor 
cores. As plutonium 239 is burned up in 
the reactor, the fertile plutonium 240 iso- 
tope yields enough fissionabie plutonium 
241 to maintain the reactivity of the fuel. 

The prospect that plutonium and its com- 
pounds spread before us in looking toward 
the future of nuclear power production is 
interesting and most en to those 
of us who nursed it through its early pro- 
duction stages. It is no exaggeration, I be- 
eve, to say that plutonium is destined to 
play a central and an indispensable role in 
the increasingly significant drama of nu- 
clear power as this new source of power be- 
gins to fill more and more of the world's 
energy requirements. When an element 
shows the kind of versatility that plutonium 
does, I believe we can afford to put up with 
quite a bit of orneriness. 


Results of Missouri Seventh District 


inion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, following 
are the results of the Missouri Seventh 
District opinion poll. A total of 13,850 
persons responded, about a 10 percent 
return. I believe the poll represents an 
acurate reflection of the opinions of the 
seventh district since an effort was made 
to send the questionnaire to all residents 
of the district, regardless of party affil- 
iation. 

Although the last question on the poll, 
I suppose it is only natural that question 
No. 15 dealing with presidential prefer- 
ence, would attract the most attention 
and publicity. In listing all potential 
candidates, I assumed it to be a foregone 
conclusion that the incumbent President 
would receive his party’s nomination and 
therefore President Johnson was the only 
Democrat listed, although a blank space 
was left for write-in votes by those not 
satisfied with the choices offered. 

At the time the poll was prepared back 
in late January, Henry Cabot Lodge was 
not considered a serious candidate and 
he was not included among the choices 
though he did receive 394 write-in votes. 

It should come as no surprise that 
President Johnson, as the only Demo- 
erat choice on the poll, would draw more 
votes than any single Republican since 
the Republican vote was divided among 
seven potential candidates. On the other 
hand, of those responding to this ques- 
tion, 31 percent indicated a preference 
for the incumbent President, while 69 
percent indicated a preference for some- 
one else. 

In regard to the other questions, I be- 
lieve the answers clearly indicate that 
the residents of the Seventh District of 
Missouri have views which differ from 
= present administration on most 

ues. 
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The greatest disenchantment with 
present policies seem to be in the field 
of foreign affairs. Almost 90 percent 
believe that the United States should 
take whatever steps are required to pre- 
vent the use of Cuba as a base for Com- 
munist subversion in Latin America, 
Contrast this with the statement of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs chairman that 
we should accept Castro as a permanent 
fixture in the Western Hemisphere. In 
southwest Missouri at least, there is a 
decided difference of opinion with the 
Senator from our sister State as to 
which is myth and which is reality. 

Of those responding, 61.6 percent said 
the United States should not bow to a 
U.N. decision if it conflicts with our own 
national self-interest. I believe this 
shift In attitude toward the U.N. reflects 
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an uneasiness about the balance of vot- 
ing power now held by a large group of 
unstable African nations intent on 
playing the East against the West for 
their own gain. 

Eighty percent indicated a belie? that 
the foreign aid program should be sub- 
stantially reduced. Each year a new 
“image” is placed on our foreign aid pro- 
gram, but more and more people are be- 
ginning to suspect that a new cover does 
not change the book. I believe they are 
right. 

On domestic issues, although 66 per- 
cent favored some form of civil rights 
legislation, there was a substantial dif- 
ference of opinion over separate sections 
of the bill now before the Senate. 
Fifty-six percent do not favor the crea- 


s [Percent] 
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tion of a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and another 14.4 percent 
are undecided, leaving only 30.6 percent 
favoring this particular title of the civil 
rights bill. 

The opinion poll follows: 
RESULTS OF THE MISSOURI SEVENTH DISTRICT 

OPINION POLL 

Congressman Durward HarL today an- 
nounced the results of the Missouri Seventh 
District opinion poll. A total of 13,850 per- 
sons responded to the poll. Although some 
replies still are being received, Representa- 
tive HALE stid they are not expected to make 
any appreciable difference in the results. He 
expressed personal appreciation to all who 
had participated directly in this survey in 
the interest of good representative govern- 
ment. Hatz also thanked all who as a re- 
sult of legislation and/or the poll, wrote per- 
sonal letters. 
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McCormack May Get His Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 
Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
by Art Buchwald: 


McCormack May Ger His CHANCE 

President Johnson's driving has become 
of some concern to the free world. Report- 
ers down at the LBJ. Ranch for the Easter 
weekend said the President drove his Lin- 
coln Continental at speeds up to 85 or 90 
miles an hour, passed other cars on the hills, 
and frightened many members of the of- 
ficial entourage. 

The President's press secretary, George 
Reedy, was surprised at the reports and said 
he had never known the President to exceed 
the Texas speed limits. The President him- 
self, at a press conference, denied driving 
too fast and could not recall ever going over 
70. 


But the American people had one y 
thing to worry about when they read we 
stories. We do not know if they were tU 
or not as we were not there, but two white 
House correspondents who were foll 
the President's car insist the stories 


d 
“I distinctly remember,” one of them sa! 
"as the speedometer climbed to 80, turning 
to someone in the car and saying, ‘I do not 
care what you say, I think Speaker McCO®- 
MACK would make a good President.“ t 
“I heard him,” the other 

replied, and I said, Tou may be right 
After all, the Job makes the man. There 
has been much too much criticism of the 
Speaker.’ ™ 
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“Then our speedometer hit 85 and I said, 
‘If nothing else, people will take pity on us 
if McCormack is President. Everyone will 
feel sorry for us. 

The speedometer rose to 90 miles an hour. 
The second correspondent said “McCormack 
has very good connections in Congress. He 
could get the pending legislation through.” 

“And as far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned, Dean Rusk would certainly stay on.” 

I am sure the entire Cabinet would stay.” 

“It would be foolish for McCormack to 
form a new Cabinet so near elections.” 

The President's car neared the crest of a 
hin and the President pulled out to pass a 
car. Just then a car came over the hill from 
the other direction, 

“Are you going to stay here or go back to 
Washington for the swearing-in ceremony?” 
the correspondent asked his friend. 

"Ido not know. I guess I will have to call 
the ofice.” 

The other driver saw the Continental com- 
ing at him and veered off to the shoulder of 
the road, President Johnson managed to 
got through. 

The first correspondent said, “I think the 

ocratic race will be wide open in At- 
lantic City. Who do you think the can- 
didates will be?“ 

The President put his hat over the speed - 
ometer. 

“I think the thing I will miss the most 18 
the dances at the White House.” 

Does McCormack dance?“ 

“I do not know, I had better check that.“ 

“I will miss the Saturday afternoon press 
conferences.” 

“Maybe McCormack will hold them on 
Saturday afternoons also. Let us call him 
and ask him when we get back to the ranch.” 


Panama: Former U.S. Airman Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Congress who have fol- 
relations between the United 
States and Panama have long ago noticed 
a wide divergence between the views ex- 
by our journalists who visit the 
us a few hours and write up their 
hastily gleaned impressions and those 
Contained in letters of our soldiers, 
Sailors, and airmen who have been sta- 
tioned in the zone and know Isthmian 
Problems from personal observations 
Over a period of time. 
I include in my remarks a letter writ- 
by a former airman, stationed for 2 
Years at Albrook Field in the Canal Zone 
and published in the January 1964 issue 
ot Kernels, published at Golden, Colo. 
4 letter is provocative, but I am 
— be 3 to moe 1 BAVA 
conc over e c 
Panama. 
The letter follows: 
PANAMA 
Only the very naive were surprised to see 
the recent developments in Panama. It was 
Only a matter of time beforé the Reds in 
were going out in the open, create an 
incident, and demand the canal be turned 
over to Panama. 
The Reds in Panama were then aide in 
their demands by the well meaning and 
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woolly minded liberals in this country. For 
some reason, there are those in this country 
who don't believe we, as a Nation, have a 
right to anything which is desired by the 
Reds, even though the desired by 
the Reds are covered by treaties and agree- 
ments. 

While in the employ of my rich uncle 
I was stationed at Albrook Field in the Canal 
Zone on occasion. In the 2 years, I traveled 
in and out ot the zone I never heard anyone 
seriously propose that the United States 
didn’t have complete sovereignty over the 
gone. Then under Eisenhower and his 
brother Milton we were told that we only 
had titular rights. Under the guise of this 
hogwash we agreed to fly a Panamanian flag 
on American soil. 

Now the liberals will tell you that we 
never acquired title to the land in the zone. 
Well, if we didn’t, somebody back in 1903 
vlolated the law. On June 28, 1902, the 
Spooner Act was passed by the U.S. Congress 
which authorized the United States to ob- 
tain from Colombia a strip of land for main- 
tenance, proctection, and operation of a 
canal." It was impossible to obtain the land 
from Colombia by treaty. A group of people 
in Panama revolted and we negotiated the 
canal treaty with the Government of Panama, 
The Spooner Act was the basic enabling leg- 
islation. 

The land for the canal was acquired for 
$10 million cash and $250,000 per year. For 
this Panama agrecd to give the United States 
perpetual sovereignty to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise by the Republic of Pan- 
ama of any such soyereign rights, power, or 
authority.” 

In 1921 we gave Colombia $25 million to 
compensate her for the loss of Panama. Be- 
cause the U.S.8. Nashville arrived off Panama 
the day before Panama revolted the Colom- 
bians decided not to send troops to put down 
the revolt in Panama. 

Although we paid Panama for her sovereign 
rights over the zone our present liberals 
say we stole the zone at gunpoint. Did we? 
We have paid over $50 million for 647.84 
square miles of land from Colombia and 
Panama. This amounts to $80,000 per square 
mile to date. If you include the $40 million 
we paid to the French company for their 
canal rights in the isthmus, the total cost 
to date is $150,000 per square mile. 

When you consider that in 1867 we paid 
Russia $7,200,000 for her sovereign rights to 
Alaska which amounted to about $12 per 
square mile it appears that we are being 
short changed by the Panamanians. Since 
the United States does not have complete 
jurisdiction over the Canal Zone for 850 
million, do we have it in Alaska for §7,200,- 
000? I suppose it is only a matter of time 
until the Russian flag will have to be flown 
In Alaska. 

Last year the total revenue received from 
the canal was $103 million with a net profit 
of $2.3 million, There are 14,000 civilian 
employees connected with the canal plus the 
defense costs. In a time when economy in 
Government is of paramount importance we 
might be money ahead to give the canal to 
Panama. The so-called net profit from the 
canal is usually spent for capital improve- 
ments. 

The Panamanians being friendly to us 
would accord the United States the privilege 
of letting our Navy pass through the canal 
without paying tolls as we have for her navy 
since 1914. This arrangement would allow 
us to keep our defense posture and save 
money. Can you top that? 

There are only two courses of action open 
to the United States, we make countries live 
up to their agreements or we announce to 
the world that if they don't like agreements 
that we have made In good faith forget them. 

To the fuzzy minds who keep us 
we have to be ashamed of our “gunboat” 
diplomacy, I suggest they reread their history 
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books, The same Americans who negotiated 
with Panama for a strip of land also signed 
an agreement granting independence to the 
Philippines. I do not and will not accept 
the idea that our former Government was 
not acting in good faith in both cases. 

Because the Reds want the canal it will be 
given to them. Just as we dismantied our 
bases in Italy and Turkey last year when the 
Reds asked. Just as we have allowed the 
establishment of a Red base in Cuba. 

Old Tio Sam is again being thanked by 
& Latin neighbor, for sending the Peace 
Corps, adding $60 million per year to the 
Panamanian economy, and 675, 700, 000 in for- 
eign sid. Don't confuse that foreign aid 
figure with the canal revenues because this 
$75 million ts over and above. 


Great Future for Vocational-Tech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House of Representatives 
passed the appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Included were 
funds to implement and effectuate train- 
ing programs to attack such problems as 
unemployment and school dropouts. 
Specifically, the House of Representa- 
tives evidenced support for such pro- 
grams as the manpower development 
and training program, the higher edu- 
cation facilities construction measure 
and increased vocational education em- 
phasis. 

In the final result, however, the suc- 
cess or failure of these programs will 
rest with the local people and the effort 
made at the local level. In this connec- 
tion I take pride in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the excellent work 
being accomplished at the local level in 
Colorado. A new Vocational-Technical 
Center is being constructed, designed to 
prepare those young people who do not 
attend college to. meet the problems of 
employment and training in our highly 
complex industrial society. Mr. Basil F. 
Allen and other Boulder leaders led the 
fight for Vocational-Tech and they de- 
serve the commendation of all. 

I insert into the Appendix of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Jim Corriell’s fine 
editorial that appeared in the Boulder 
Camera on Friday, April 3, and describes 
Boulder's efforts in providing local lead- 
ership to meet one of the most important 
problems of today: 

Great FUTURE ror VOCATIONAL-TEcH 

It was a bold step to take. But it will fill 
an urgent need. And its possibilities for the 
future are unlimited. 

The new Vocational-Technical Center will 
be a reality by the opening of school next 
fall. After countless hours of study by citi- 
zens and school officials, Boulder Valley 
School District took a pioneering step in 
setting up Vocational-Tech. 

It will all a gap in secondary education 
that has been a troubling problem for a long 
time. Secondary education had been geared 
essentially to college careers. But many stu- 
dents had neither the desire nor the apti- 
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tudes for college. Their talents fitted them 
best for vocational and technical training, 
but educational opportunities for this group 
were inadequate. 

Basil F. Allen, who has been head of voca- 
tional training in the school system, worked 
hard to fill the gap. He had many obstacles 
to overcome in alerting the public to the 
need. Appropriately, he will be director of 
the new center. 8 

Registrations are coming in already for the 
five courses that will be offered when the 
center opens. The courses have been wisely 
chosen—auto body and fender repair, auto- 
motive mechanics, basic electronics, machine 
shop, and welding, and metal farbrication, 

These are basically useful courses, and the 
demand for trained workers In the five fields 
is healthy. As the center develops, more 
courses will be added. 

The school system points out that “the 
courses will be as rigorous as regular courses, 
and students have been warned not to con- 
sider them snap courses. They will have to 
be rigorous, because they are designed to pre- 
pare young people for various kinds of jobs 
after they leave high school.” 

The benefits will be threefold: Opportuni- 
ties will be broadened for students. Indus- 
try and trades will get better trained voca- 
tional and technical personnel. The colleges 
and universities will be spared part of the 
influx of students who have been misdirected 
toward college careers, 

We believe the new center has a great 
future. 


Item Concerning a Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BELL, Mr. Speaker, one always 
is pleased to read kind remarks about a 
friend and such are contained in the 
following article printed in the Arizona 
Republic concerning our colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hos- 
MER]: 

Hosmer: Atomic-AcE CONGRESSMAN 
(By Ben Cole) 

WASHINGTON —Representatiye Crare Hos- 
Mrz, Republican, of California, can be char- 
acterized the Nation’s first atomic-age Con- 
gressman, for the atom brought the studious 
lawyer from Long Beach to his seat in the 
House. 

Hos urn was a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, waiting in the Philippines for the start 
of the Invasion of the Japanese homeland 
when the first bomb exploded at Hiroshima, 

The implication was immediately appar- 
ent to Hosmer: This was the power that 
would shape the future, and he wanted to 
have a hand in with it. 

Back home, he took a job at Los Alamos 
as a government lawyer. The experience was 
disappointing, but it made Hosmer decide to 
go to Washington. 

Long Beach isn’t necessarily the best place 
for Republicans to launch new political ca- 
reers. Hosmer took a whipping in 1950, but 
came back in the Eisenhower year of 1952 
and won, 

As he does with everything he undertakes, 
the 48-year-old Hosmer has closely studicd 
his constituency. He has continued winning 
reelection with growing majorities, though 
Long Beach is generally considered to favor 
the Democrats about 60 to 40. 

Hosmea had to walt until a vacancy oc- 
curred on the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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He was assigned to the Interlor Committee, 
where he also retains membership. 

As it turned out, atomic energy and the 
power and water problems of the Interior 
Committee dovetail perfectly; and the future 
will draw them ever closer together. 

Hosmer's district in the midst of a mega- 
lopolis is far removed from the agricultural 
problems preoccupying lawmakers from other 
water-shy areas. 

“There's only one farmer in my district, a 
man with a 10-foot window box,” HOSMER 
says with a twinkle in his eye. 

So he regards the central Arizona project 
legislation, upon which he one day will be 
called to pass, as “just another extension of 
the battle of the river.” 

Such projects won't cure shortages, it will 
just bring more of them, he fears, 

And behind the whole issue of reclama- 
tion-type projects, Hosmer sees the ever- 
present matter of electrical energy. 

“Whatever is behind it,” Hosmer wrote re- 
cently in a minority report on a Bonneville 
Power Administration bill, “under a succes- 
sion of Interior Secretaries, the Bureau of 
Reclamation has moved deeper into the 
generation, transmission, and marketing of 
electric power." 

Hosmer fears there may be a determined 
effort of careerists within the Interior De- 
partment to extend the Federal control over 
electric energy ever and ever further. 

Secretary Stewart L. Udall, who HOSMER 
finds is “busy running around the country,” 
could do the Nation a service by ‘flushing 
out and laying on the table the true nature 
of the Federal power program,” the Congress- 
man declares, 

While Hosmer is dedicated to opposing 
Pabian socialism, he is cognizant that private, 
local public, and Federal resources are going 
to be needed to fill the Nation's power needs 
in years to come. 

And tied to these is the question of water 
for the thirsty Southwest. Hosmen is con- 
stantly aware that his teeming district would 
be empty desert, save for the water brought 
to It. 

He belleves, as do most men working with 
the problem day after day, that harnessing 
the atom to desalt the sea is the eventual 
answer. 

But much must be done. An economical 
plant, Hosmer estimates, would cost $500 
million, too big an undertaking without Fed- 
eral help. 

Once, Hosmer asked an atomic scientist 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., about the problem of 
refuse from desalinization plants, The man 
had never considered what would be done 
with it. The incident disturbed Hosmer be- 
cause it symbolized the tendency of persons 
working with great problems to leave things 
unfinished 


HosMer’s desire for knowledge on legisla- 
tive problems is almost obsessive. His con- 
clusion in his minority report on the Bonne- 
ville power bill epitomized this: “Defeat 
* * * is urged because more must be known 
to consider it wisely,” he wrote. “This will 
place the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress on notice to do the investigation work 
they have neglected.” 

Tall, handsomely dark complexioned and, 
at times severely serious, Hosmer is one of 
the most respected young Members of Con- 
gress. In private conversation, he is warm 
and candid. A 

A native of the Los Angeles area, HOSMER 
is the son of a mechanic whose curiosity 
made him a successful inyentor. 

Chester C. Hosmer worked in the ollfields 
for Standard Oll Co. He devised a replace- 
able cuting edge for power shovel scoops 
that is universally used today. 

“I'll bet most of the construction work 
in Arizona today was done with his inven- 
tion,” Hosmer says with satisfaction. 

Young Hosmer got his bachelor’s degree at 
the University of California in Berkeley, then 
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went to the University of Michigan for a 
year of law school. He returned home to 
receive his law degree at the University of 
Southern California, where he was editor of 
the law review. He then got in a year at 
the U.S. Naval Academy before World War 
I sent him to sea. 

Hosmer married the former Marian Caro- 
line Swanson in 1946. They have two chil- 
dren, 

The Congressman does his own legislative 
research, preparing his notes on a yellow 
legal-size pad, then typing the first draft 
himself. He's a good typist, too. Uses the 
touch system. 


— 


National War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
special message to Congress, President 
Johnson recommended legislative action 
against poverty, calling for total victory 
in a national war on poverty. 

The message was accompanied by a 
46-page omnibus bill, H.R. 10440, written 
by various White House aids. It con- 
tains a wide variety of new spending 
measures, increased spending for some 
laws now on the books, a revival of other 
programs out of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first administratian which 
subsequently died, together with provi- 
sions for an antipoverty czar here in 
Washington with very broad powers. 

H.R, 10440 can be likened to a large 
bundle of sticks, some of which may be 
strong and of good quality, others of 
which may be weak and unreliable. 
Anyone who wants to examine these 
sticks one by one, rather than buy the 
total package like a pig in a poke is going 
to risk accusations of being for poverty. 

Nevertheless, it is my intention to run 
such risk and for a very good reason: 
It is well known that several key mem- 
bers of the Johnson administration— 
even Cabinet secretaries—are violently 
opposed to some of the sticks in the 
bundle known as H.R. 10440. They 
grouse about them bitterly in private, 
even though they cannot do so in public 
without being fired. 

I consider myself just as much against 
poverty as President Johnson. I think 
it should be eliminated wherever it may 
exist and such effective measures as 
do so are well within the national interest 
and well worth the effort and expense 
involved. However, I refuse to be a party 
to running in endless, useless—but po- 
litically attractive—cireles of expendi- 
tures in the name of eliminating poverty 
but which have no prospect whatever of 
doing so, I am not willing to be a party 
to measures which subsidize poverty in 
the name of eliminating it. Nor am I 
about to approve blindly any scheme 
which will unnecessarily concentrate 
power in the hands of Washington bu- 
reaucrats—which I regard as a contrib- 
uting cause of poverty. 

In short, like most Americans, I will 
regard with favor any reasonable stick in 
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the bundle which does, in fact, have ef- 
fective promise for eliminating the blight 
of poverty. But also, like most Ameri- 
cans, I look with disfavor on any of those 
which have failed in the past or show no 
promise for the future. This is because 
squandering Federal money uselessly is 
not a sure cure for poverty, it is a sure 
way to make it universal. 


Poverty: One Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the Zelie- 
nople News Record of Zelienople, Pa., in 
my congressional district carried a spe- 
Cial supplement this week on poverty in 
Butler County. Mr. Joseph Zelnik, ed- 
itor of the News Record, has written an 
editorial Poverty: One Solution,” which 
I feel has much merit. I am sure my 
fellow Congressmen will be most inter- 
ested in this editorial which follows: 


Poverty: ONE SOLUTION 


This issue contains a special supplement 
on poverty in Butler County on pages 7 and 8. 

Over 16 percent of families in the county 
have less than $3,000 a year income and are 
thus defined as “poor.” 

About 1,200 county residents receive pub- 

assistance. 

Some 2,617 families with a total of 9,321 

Persons get surplus food to supplement their 


Key factor in being poor is unemployment. 

There are 2,400 persons in the county who 
Want work but cannot find It. 

Some 750 are under the age of 22. Over 
oe of these are unskilled and have little edu- 


on. 
Another 600 are 22 to 34 years old; 375, 35 
44; 500, 45 to 65. 
If we can solve the unemployment prob- 
we can go a long way toward solving the 
Poverty problem. 

In our opinion, one solution to the unem- 
Ployment problem lies in the 14,000-acre pro- 
Posed Moraine State Park. 

This multimillion-dollar park will require 
More than 5 years to complete. Land acqui- 
Sition has been OK'd by voter approval of 
Project 70. Many thousands of man-hours 
Will be needed. 

President Lyndon Johnson's program to 

t poverty includes an employment pro- 
Eram to put the jobless to work on useful 
Projects such as conservation programs and 
Public construction jobs. 

Why cannot the Federal and State Gov- 
eruments get together so that much of the 
Work needed at Moraine Park could be done 

the county’s unemployed? 

park includes numerous projects 
require various types of skills: 

A park office and superintendent's resi- 

ce, relocation of Route 422, a dam, clear- 

of a 3,200-acre area for Lake Arthur, 
, landscaping, and reseeding of camp- 
ing and picnic areas, some sort of water 


facilities, payilions, construction of a winter 
Porta area, numerous facilities such as cab- 


ins and dining halls for organized group 
Camping areas, many access trails, etc. 
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There is no doubt that the county's un- 
employed could make a major contribution 
to many of these projects. 

None of the jobs performed by the pres- 
ently unemployed would displace regular 
workers. 

Thus Moraine State Park would be doubly 
beneficial—ita construction would be aiding 
the county as much as its completion will. 

This suggestion only scratches the surface 
of potential, 

The same facilities being built by the un- 
employed could be used during evenings and 
weekends by the proposed Domestic Peace 
Corps and instructors from the manpower 
development and training program to give 
further education to those who need it. 

Thus our unemployed could receive a 
blend of training, basic education, and work 
experience. 

The program would be a unique combina- 
tion of Federal, State, local, and private 
efforts, 

We think the idea has merit. If county, 
State and Federal officials agree, now is the 
time to act. 


Children Will Be What You Teach Them 
To Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
entitled “It’s the Age-Old War Right 
Here in La Mesa,” from the La Mesa 
Scout of February 20, 1964: 

Tr's THE AGE-OLD War RIGHT HERE IN La MESA 


“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 

When we allow the fear of God to be dis- 
placed with fear of civil court * * * have we 
then allowed the first commandment to be 
broken * * * in front of our children? 

These days in La Mesa, the trees of legal 
gobbledygook are too big, twisted, and gro- 
tesque for some folks to be able to see the 
forest. 

It is not the teaching about religion of 
which we here speak, but the actual denial of 
God's existence to the children. 

Often in the course of the human race, we 
wander about, seeking a formula for the fu- 
ture that will remedy the ills of the present. 

But, when we make a formula which im- 
mediately causes ills in our present hour, 
does that not call for further thought, fur- 
ther action? 

Underlying the entire prayers-in-school 
battle is an undying note of human hope in 
the hearts of some * * Let us crush this 
day the invading atheists.” 

It is shocking, isn't it, to see how little 
value so many of our neighbors place upon 
the principles, judgments, and traditions of 
our forebears? 

The logic we have heard for the eradica- 
tion of God from schools truly sounds like 
logic. At the same time, it turns the 
stomach, 

It is logic in the vein of the University 
of Berlin professor, lecturing in New York, 
who logicized that Hitler could be relied on 
not to allow persecution of Jews because 
* e e “Herr Hitler doesn’t drink, doesn't 
smoke and leads an exact moral life.” 

Our new La Mesa logic seems to read: “Go 
ye, therefore, into all the classrooms * * » 
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teach not, speak not, know not of God * * * 
for the court may not smile upon such acts 
by thee.” 

When fear of God ls smothered by fear of 
what some other human might do * * * it 
is a sad, sad day. 

There ts much confusion about this pre- 
cept of dividing church and state. In Amer- 
ica, school is not so much state,“ or should 
not be, as it is an extension of home. Par- 
ents should be in charge of those who do the 
teaching. In the old days, not so long back, 
parents would have fired on the spot a 
teacher who did not encourage their chil- 
dren daily to know and to feel the bondage 
of ideas in which they had been born and 
bred. 

There are those among us who would con- 
taminate all American children with the bar- 
renness of atheism. Sinners like to teach 
others. 

There are others who are lable to lose the 
battle apathy. They have not yet 
shown enough guts to fight. 

There are a few who are saying: They 
shall not sweep God from La Mesa, any more 
than they shall sweep back the ocean with 
brooms.” 

We know of one teacher who just quit her 
job. She could not take the atheistic orders 
any more. She wasn't getting far with the 
Lord's Prayer, anyway, she told us. Very 
few of the children know it any more,” she 
said, 

There is good in our past, our traditions, 
the foundations of our country. Cicero 
wrote: “Who knows only his own generation 
remains always a child.” 

It is the age-old war of the believers and 
the nonbelievers, going on right here in La 
Mesa. 

Tas believers are not fighting hard enough 
as yet. 

If they do not preserve traditions, the other 
side will win, and it won't be too many 
years when youngsters by the thousands 
reach their teens and know not the meaning 
of the name “God.” 

They will see it written upon our country's 
coins, very probably believe the letters stand 
for “Garrulous old devil,” spend them for 
dope * * a knife * * or a gun 
and break another commandment. 

3 children will be what you teach them 


LEONARD SIME, 


The Businessman’s Stake in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech made by Hon. David E. Bell, Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

These remarks were made in Dallas on 
March 19, before the National Industrial 
Conference Board. There were some 700 
business executives from throughout the 
Southwest in attendance, and I am in- 
formed that these informative remarks 
were exceptionally well received: 

THe BUSINESSMAN'S STAKE IN FOREIGN Aw 
(By Hon. David E. Bell, Administrator, 
Agency for International Development) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the NICB, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure for me 
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to speak this noon here in Dallas under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. I am always very pleased when 
I have a chance to speak to American busi- 
nessmen about the US. foreign assistance 
programs, because no one has a larger stake 
than you as businessmen in the success of 
our foreign aid programs. 

This is true in the direct and narrow sense 
that foreign aid today is paying for about $2 
billion worth of U.S. exports of goods and 
services—machinery, equipment, raw mate- 
riais, engineering consulting services, and 
many other items. 

Some of the figures are quite impressive, 
In calendar year 1962, the last year for which 
there are complete figures, for example, we 
sent abroad under the foreign aid program 
about $123 million worth of U.S.-produced 
tron and steel products—which was about 21 
percent of all the exports of iron and steel 
from the United States that year, $48 million 
worth of fertilizer, about one-third of all 
US. fertilizer exports and locomotives valued 
at $40 million, over one-third of all U.S. 
locomotive exports. 

In the case of these and dozens of other 
products, foreign aid is a substantial source 
of financing for U.S. exports, and by the 
same token is a substantial source of pro- 
duction, employment and profits for many 
American firms. For January and February 
of this year, Texas stood first among the 
States in the volume of AID-financed pro- 
curement. 

These exports have significance not only 
in the short rum sense. In many cases 
American products sent abroad under the 
foreign aid program achieve market accept- 
ance which will insure future orders after 
foreign aid has been ended. An official of 
the Indian Government, for example, told 
me some months ago that the Indian rail- 
ways had wanted to buy British equipment 
with the proceeds of an American foreign aid 
loan. Informed that American foreign aid 
could be used only to purchase items in the 
United States, the Indian rallway officials 
had at first protested strongly. The policy 
was a firm one, however, and they had to 
buy American railway equipment. This 
happened 3 or 4 years ago. Today, accord- 
ing to this Indian Government official, the 
Indian railway authorities display a marked 
preference for American equipment, and 
U.S. foreign aid has probably opened up a 
significant future market for American 

‘ucts. 


I think these evidences of the relation- 


fundamental reason why U.S. businessmen 
have a tremendous stake in the success of 
the U.S. foreign ald program. 

We have a foreign aid program today— 
and have had one since the end of World 
War II—in order to influence what happens 
in the world in directions that are compati- 
ble with U.S. interests. The foreign aid pro- 
gram is a major action arm of U.S. foreign 
policy. It is in the interest of the United 


true with respect to free private enterprise. 
The U.S. interest in strengthening free 
countries takes us—and has taken us over 
the years—into many different kinds of situ- 
ations. I have just returned from 5 days in 


now engaged, The United States has been 
engaged there for 10 years, ever since the 
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French debacle in Dien Bien Phu, assisting 
the free government of South Vietnam in its 
efforts to establish security, peace, and 
progress in that country. 

In the middie 1950's the effort was pri- 
marily to establish a new government for 
South Vietnam which could take care of the 
large number of refugees from North Viet- 
nam. In those years the Communists in 
North Vietnam expected momentarily that 
the Government of South Vietnam would 
collapse and the area would fall into their 
hands. Thanks to U.S. aid and the efforts of 
the South Vietnamese people, this did not 
happen. 

Beginning in the late 1950's, however, a 
new and deadlier attack was launched with 
organized guerrilla unita well led, well 
trained, and well supplied, conducting a 
continuous campaign of terror in large parts 
of the countryside of South Vietnam. 
Moving largely at night and seeking to 
establish cells of sympathizers in every vil- 
lage, thousands of Vietcong with strong 
support and direction from North Vietnam 
are fighting a stealthy and bitter war of 
attrition in an attempt to wipe out freedom 
in South Vietnam. The South Vietnamese 
effort to clear and hold larger and larger 
areas of the countryside which are free of 
guerrilla activity is necessarily a long, slow 
battle. 

This battle has been complicated in re- 
cent months by the overthrow of the Diem 
regime and the attempt to find a strong 
and effective leadership for the South Viet- 
namese Government. 

There is no reason, however, to despair, 
or to give up the struggle. The conclusion 
of Secretary McNamara and General Taylor 
was that the battle against the Vietcong 
can be won. The plans that General Khanh 
has for doing so are sound. The means for 
“clearing and holding” village after village, 
Tor moving gradually out from areas that 
are secure to those that are less secure, 
establishing ever widening zones in which 
the villagers are secure against Vietcong 
terror and in which schools and health cen- 
ters and agricultural progress are estab- 
lished—these ideas offer an effective strat- 
egy for victory over the Vietcong. 

We know that guerrilla wars cannot be 
won rapidly, The experience in Malaya and 
the Philippines, where similar wars were 
won only after many years of unrelent- 
ing effort is proof of this. 

We know that guerrilla wars cannot be 
won at all unless the people of the country 
want to win them. This is perhaps the most 
impressive element of the situation in Viet- 
nam. Not only the Vietnamese Army, but 
the local security forces established in each 
area—I have seen some that were no more 
than a group of village boys given a few 
days of training and minimum equipment— 
have defended themselves valiantly against 
the Vietcong in hundreds of engagements 
over the last 2 or 3 years. In the process, 
thousands of Vietnamese patriots have given 
their lives for the freedom of their country. 
This continues to be the situation today. 

The lesson is plain. The free mén and 
women of South Vietnam do not want to 
succumb to Communist control. They are 
fighting hard for their freedom. It would 
not only be the rankest cowardice, but a 
step opposed to our own deepest national 
interest, for us to run out on them at this 
time. The military and economic assist- 
ance we are providing in Vietnam is a vital 
element in our own security expenditures. 

Vietnam is one type situation in which the 
United States is engaged. There are dozens 


for Progress. In Latin America, and In other 
parts of the world, the United States is try- 
ing to help establish progressive economies 
which can increasingly meet the needs of 
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their growing populations. The people of 
underdeveloped countries of the world are 
determined to have more education for their 
children, healthier lives for their families, 
and s growing standard of living. We want 
to help them achieve those objectives 
through free institutions. No one has a 
larger stake in our success than do U.S. 
businessmen, and no one has responded 
more generously with their time and re- 
sources than U.S. businessmen, Future mar- 
kets and future investment opportunities 
depend on growing economies abroad and 
direct opportunities for private enterprise. 

We have learned a good deal in the last 15 
years about how to help countries achieve 
economic progress. One of the lessons we 
have learned is the importance of seeking to 
expand opportunities for private initiative 
and private enterprise. We believe the les- 
sons of economic progress in the United 
States, which rested so heavily on local re- 
sponsibility and private action, are appli- 
cable to the problems of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. We seek to encourage the 
application of similar ideas in the countries 
where the aid program is operating. 

To promote medium and small size private 
business and overcome the lack of credit 
which often cripples such enterprises in 
lesser developed countries, U.S. foreign ald 
has as of June 30, 1963, provided over 61 bil- 
lion to 85 development banking institutions 
in 46 countries for industry, housing and 
agriculture. Many of these banks were estab- 
lished on the Initiative of the World Bank 
and with the participation of U.S. private 
capital. Not all have been equally successful 
but both their performance and their poten- 
tial Is illustrated by the Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration. This bank, 
seeking to develop projects which will have 
a regional impact on all of Central America, 
has in a little over 18 months loaned over $4 
million to private enterprises in the fields of 
metal working, food processing and chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals. This is assistance 
to the private sector of developing countries 
in action. 


Another illustration of our help to the 
private sector is the aid we have given to 
the establishment of savings and loan as- 
sociations, In Chile, Ecuador, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Peru, and Venezuela, coun- 
tries which 3 years ago had no savings and 
loan associations worthy of the name, as- 
sociations established with the help of our 
ald program, had grown to 100,000 mem- 
bers as of December with total savings of 
$35 million and over 14,000 homes financed 
to date. 

The know-how needed to establish these 
Savings and loan associations was obtained 
from the leaders of the U.S. savings and 
loan industry recruited by AID to serve as 
consultants and experts in these Latin 
American countries. This is typical of the 
way in which we seek to draw on the most 
competent men and women in the United 
States to help the underdeveloped countries 
meet their problems and typical of the re- 
sponse that we have received from those who! 
have been called on. 

In addition to working in every way we 
can think to support and strengthen private 
enterprise in the less developed countries, 
the foreign aid also strongly sup- 
ports U.S. private investment in those coun- 
tries. Over the last several years we have 
expanded very greatly the nature and extent 
of the support we are providing for U.S. 
private investment in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, 

For example, 2 years ago a new device 
was established under which AID will share 
up to one-half the cost to American firms 
of making investment surveys. Where the 
survey results in an investment, the firm 
pays the full amount of the survey. If the 
survey does not result in an investment by 
the surveying firm, AID pays up to one-half 
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the cost and the survey results are turned 
over to the Government. Sixty-five surveys 
of this kind were initiated during 1963, and 
some of them have already resulted in in- 
vestment decisions. 

In addition AID is now in the process of 
cataloging for the first time in any systematic 
fashion investment opportunities through- 
out the lesser developed world. Within the 
next month we hope to make available in- 
formation on over 1,800 investment oppor- 
tunities, over one-third in Latin America, 
gleaned from past Government surveys and 
from the files of many U.S. businesses which 
have generously made information avallable 
to AID. 

Most of you know, I am sure, that for 
Some years AID has operated a program of 
Guaranteeing US. private investments 
against the so-called political risks—expro- 
Priation, incovertibility of currency and 
damage from war or insurrection. We have 
Steadily expanded the number of countries 
in which such guarantees are available and 
the list at present numbers 58 countries. 
Over a billion dollars of such guarantees are 
now outstanding and during the October- 
December quarter of 1963 the rate issuance 
reached an alltime high of $260 million for 
the quarter. 

Many of you are also aware of the so- 
Called Cooley loans, which are local currency 
funds available in many underdeveloped 
Countries for lending to U.S. business firms. 
Some 49 loans of this type were made last 
year totaling approximately $56 million, 
These loans are frequently of great value to 
American business firms, and represent one 
Of the very constructive uses of the local 
currency funds derived from the sales pro- 
ceeds of our surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties made available under Public Law 480 
Which is before the Congress again this year. 

In his foreign aid message to the Congress 
today, the President is recommending to 
the Congress a significant new incentive for 
US. private investment in underdeveloped 
Countries. This is an investment tax credit 
Of 30 percent which would be available to 
certain kinds of U.S. investment in less de- 
veloped countries. Under the President's in- 
Structions, we are also seeking to establish a 
New privately organized Executive Service 
Corps, under which American businessmen 
Would work in advisory or operating Jobs in 

esses in less-developed countries, to in- 
Stall improved management practices in 
those firms. 

I have cited only a few of the many ways 
in which the U.S. foreign ald program seeks 
to stimulate U.S. private investment in less- 
developed countries and to stimulate the 
growth and development of the private sec- 
tors in those countries. I could go on at 
great length about other related matters, 
for example, the means by which we are 
Seeking, in the circumstances of each coun- 
try we aid, to help establish sound fiscal 

tary and monetary policies which in 
turn would be conducive to economic growth. 

I trust I have said enough, however, to 
demonstrate that there could be no greater 
fallacy than to think that the U.S. foreign 
ald program is limited to a program of loans 
to foreign governments. Instead it is a 
Wide-ranging and far-reaching program, 
seeking to deal in a great variety of ways 
With the real circumstances in less devel- 
Oped countries. We seek to influence public 
Policies and private actions in dozens of 
Countries around the world in the direc. 
tion of progress and freedom, And despite 
the crises which monopolize the dally head- 
lines, I think that there is much to be hope- 
ful about. 

I would like to make one more point. It 
is not an apology. We are trying to run 
AID on businesslike terms and I think that 
We are succeeding more and more. But we 
are in a high risk business and we are going 
to make mistakes. As Fred Foy of Koppers 
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once said to me: “If you don’t make any 
mistakes, it means you are not doing your 
job.” We are taking vigorous steps to insure 
that our money is well spent and we have a 
lot of help in that regard. In addition to 
our own AID auditors and inspectors, an 
independent inspector general, the General 
Accounting Office, and various’ congressional 
committees are constantly checking our ac- 
tivities. With this sort of help we are in- 
creasingly able to say that our money is go- 
ing not only where we intend it to go, but 
where it should go. š 

Let me end as I began with the comment, 
that no one has a larger stake than does U.S. 
business in the success of our foreign aid 
program. Foreign aid is not a charitable 
enterprise. It is a hard- headed practical 
effort to support the growth of free and 
democratic institutions in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. -As President Johnson has 
said: There are no easy victories in this 
campaign” but our vital interests “require 
us to stay in the battle.” Our security and 
the future prospects for both our own free- 
dom and for the free enterprise system de- 
pend upon the outcome. 


Melvin J. Maas 
SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was saddened, as I am sure all of those 
who knew him were, by the passing of 
our former colleague, the Honorable 
Melvin J. Maas, who served as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Minnesota 
until 1945. 

I will leave to those who knew him 
during his service in the House to pay 
tribute to him for that type of dedicated 
public service, but the fact that he re- 
ceived the Silver Star, the Purple Heart, 
and the Legion of Merit based on his 
service in the Marine Corps in World 
War II, is sufficient indication of the 
type of service which he rendered the 
country in the military. 

Mel Maas served with distinction in 
any position which he occupied. He 
made an especially fine contribution as 
National Commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

He never really retired from public 
life and some of the finest contributions 
which he made were during the period 
which he served as Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, a posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 
It was here, and in personal contact, 
that Mel made his greatest contribution. 
He literally saved the lives of some of 
his despairing colleagues by inspiring 
them and by giving them a reason to 
live. In his later years, as most of you 
know, he was blind, but this was a phys- 
ical weakness which did not affect his 
great spirit in any degree. 

The Congress is a better place because 
of our late colleague’s service here. The 
world is a better place because he lived, 
and certainly the thousands of handi- 
capped individuals to whom he dedi- 
cated his later years, can attest to that 
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fact, as those of us can who had the 
honor of knowing of some of his ac- 
tivities. 


Pan American Week 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, this is Pan 
American Week marking the 74th anni- 
versary of the establishment by the 
American Republics of the inter-Ameri- 
can system which is known as the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The President, in proclaiming this spe- 
cial week, rededicated the Nation to the 
ideals of the inter-American system, and 
to the principles and objectives of the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States and the Charter of Punta del 
Este. For on the maintenance of these 
ideals and the achievement of these ob- 
jectives depends the future of freedom, 
human dignity, and national independ- 
ence in this hemisphere." 

Mr. Speaker, the United States signed 
the Charter of Punta del Este in August 
of 1961. Already there are forces at 
workin this country which would contra- 
vene our solemn pledge to help our neigh- 
bors in Latin America to help themselves, 

I am speaking specifically of that por- 
tion of the Charter of Punta del Este 
which called on the developed countries 
to “avoid increasing the unecomonic 
production of.goods which can be ob- 
tained under better conditions in the less 
developed countries of the continent, in 
which the production of these goods is 
an important source of employment.” 

Last week, some of my colleagues sent 
a letter to President Johnson asking the 
administration to support an increase in 
domestic sugar production of at least a 
million tons. This million tons of sugar 
would be taken away from the sugar- 
producing countries of the world, pri- 
marily those in Latin America. 

Sugar is the third most important dol- 
lar earner for these countries. Surely, 
if we reduce imports of their basic com- 
modities, we will seriously restrict their 
ability to buy our agricultural and manu- 
factured exports. In 1962, these nations 
imported some $4.2 billion of American 
goods. 


We had a favorable balance of trade 
of $713.6 million with these countries, If 
we reduce imports of sugar, will we con- 
tinue to have that favorable balance of 
trade? 

I call on the President, the adminis- 
tration, and my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives to resist this attempt 
by highly subsidized, high-cost beet 
sugar industry to contravene the objec- 
tives of the Charter of Punta del Este— 
a move that certainly would jeopardize 
our own Nation’s economic health. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article from the Foreign Agriculture, 
April 6, 1964: 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY MARKS ANOTHER ANNIVER- 
SARY IN OUR Historic TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 
Next week, on April 14, the Pan American 

Union, now a part of the Organization of 

American States, will observe its 74th anni- 

versary. 

From the start, this nonpolitical associa- 
tion concentrated on trade, its charter list- 
ing its purpose “to promote good relations 
among the American Republics through trade 
relationships and exchange of information 
pertaining to commerce.” Yet this is only 
another milestone in the historic trade be- 
tween the Americas that began back in the 
17th century when the American Colonies 
were shipping cargoes of flour, codfish, and 
beef to the Spanish Territories in the Carib- 
bean in return for their sugar, molasses, and 
fruit. 

Today this mutual exchange of products 
represents the largest hemispheric trade in 
the’ world, and much of it is agricultural. 
The United States takes over three-fourths 
of Latin America’s coffee and bananas, 40 per- 
cent of its cocoa beans, and a large part of 
the sugar (excluding Cuba’s) that it sells 
on world markets. 

These and other Latin American products, 
valued at $4 billion, accounted for nearly 
one-fourth of total U.S. imports in 1963, 
But this trade is not a one-way street. It 
provides the basis for U.S. exports of indus- 
trial and manufactured goods as well as a 
wide range of agricultural commodities to 
Latin American markets each year. 

DECADE OF PROGRESS 


Trade relationships between the Americas 
were greatly strengthened by the favorable 
economic growth which occurred during the 
decade following World War IL In the 
United States this growth spurred demand 
for agricultural and mineral products under 
terms of trade which were very favorable to 
the Latin American nations, and, in turn, 
this increased trade contributed to signif- 
cant rises in the per capita gross national 
product of the Latin American Republics, . 

This decade of progress created in Latin 
America a growing market for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts, Urban development, rapid population 
growth, and improved incomes in Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, and the Central American countries, 
upped the demand for our grains, fats and 
oils, fruits, vegetables, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts. As a result, the value of U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to the Latin American republics 
rose from an average of $46 million for the 
prewar period, 1935-39, to $448 million for 
the 1950-54 period. 

After the mid-1950's, as expected produc- 
tion around the world increased competition 
and weakened world market prices for most 
Latin American exports, the demand for U.S. 
agricultural imports slowed down. Depressed 
world prices contributed to reduced foreign 
exchange earnings, inationary pressures, and 
a general tapering off in economic growth. 
Trade restrictions and other measures adopt- 
ed to conserve scarce foreign exchange and 


capital resources generally favored those 


products needed to maintain industrial de- 
velopment. 

In consequence, the nature of our trade 
with Latin America Today approx- 
imately one-third of our food shipments to 
the area fall under the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, which is based on Public Law 480 en- 
acted in 1954. Oriented to the economic ob- 
jectives of developing nations, this law per- 
mits them to purchase their needed food- 
stuffs in their own currency. The law is also 
geared to long-range expansion of agricul- 
tural trade. Its effectiveness is evidenced 
from the fact that last year U.S. agricultural 
exports to Latin America (excluding Cuba, 
once our leading Latin American market) 
were valued at $485 million compared to the 
1950-54 average of $331 million, 
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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The future of our trade with Latin America 
is closely related to the area’s economic prog- 
ress. These countries continue to face se- 
rious problems of stabilization and econom- 
ic adjustment. They are unable to expand 
their agriculture to meet rapidly increasing 
consumption and export needs. Their weak- 
ened foreign exchange position continues to 
affect productive investment, and inflation 
still persists. 

To overcome some of these difficulties two 
free trade areas have been organized in Latin 
America: The Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA), which associates Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay; and the Cen- 
tral American Free Trade Association 
(CAFTA), linking Costa Rica, El Salvador. 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. The 
goal of these two associations, as with all 
common market groupings, is to foster trade 
among the member countries and promote 
economic growth. 

Even more important as positive factors 
are the food-for-peace program and the Alli- 
ance for Progress. By obtaining agricultural 
commodities under food for peace, the Latin 
American countries can more fully satisfy 
their food needs and, at the same time, apply 
their scarce foreign exchange earnings to 
economic development. The Alliance for 
Progress. in which the United States is the 
principal partner, is also expected to stimu- 
late economic growth, improve levels of in- 
soi, and further the demand for food and 

er. 


Crime and Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the administration of criminal justice in 
America is hardly a highwater mark in 
the progress of civilization. For a coun- 
try which takes pride in its ability to find 
new solutions for old problems, we have 
long since been surpassed in our treat- 
ment of crime—the most ancient foe of 
free society. 

No one is more acutely aware of this 
than our Nation's chief jailer, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons Director James V. Ben- 
nett. Free to live outside jail walls, he 
has chosen to work within them. His 
experience and judgment are a unique 
source of insight for all of us who make 
the laws which send men to jail and de- 
termine the conditions under which they 
will live there. : 

The April issue of Harpers magazine 
carries an article by Mr. Bennett, entitled 
“A Cool Look at the Crime Crisis.” It 
should dispel any comfortable notions 
Americans may have about the justice 
of our criminal laws or the adequacy of 
our penal system. Anyone who has ever 
had the fleeting thought: There, but for 
the grace of God, go I,” should take the 
few minutes required to read it. 

The article follows: : 

A Coon, Loox AT THE CRIME Crisis 
(By James V. Bennett) 
(The Director of the Federal Bureau of 

Prisons points out that many widely be- 

leved “facts” about crime simply aren't 
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true. A leading proponent of enlightened 
penology and criminal law in this country, 
Mr. Bennett was chairman of the United 
Nations Conference on Prevention of 
Crime atid Treatment of Offenders held in 
London in 1960) 


The main corridor of the Federal peniten- 
tiary in Atlanta is paved with Georgia mar- 
ble of a hardness rare among the substances 
of this planet. Yet on both sides of this 
corridor clearly discernible paths have been 
worn by the feet of thousands of men shuf- 
Hing three times dally from the enormous 
cellhouses to the dining room, and back 
again. 

It is staggering to contemplate the mass 
frustration, the restlessness, the human de- 
feat—and the challenge—represented in 
those paths. If you stand between the lines 
of marching prisoners and search their faces, 
as I have frequently done, they look like 
men you would meet anywhere. Few of 
them are smiling, for few are happy. Here 
and there ls the bowed figure of a defeated 
old man; now and then, a head held proudly 
high. 

The men in Atlanta are much like those 
in any other large penitentiary. Among 
them undoubtedly are many hillbilly boot- 
leggers, very similar to one I saw starting 
his fourth prison term not long ago. He 
was wearing a Silver Star emblem in his 
lapel buttonhole., He lived in a shotgun 
eabin on five burned-out acres in southern 
Alabama with his wife and seven “head” of 
kids. What could he do?” asked the deputy 
marshal who brought him to prison. Not 
being able to get relief, was he to leave the 
family, let the kids starve—or go to making 
whisky?” ‘ 

In another Federal prison, there is a young 
girl who was sent there for pasting a can- 
celed stamp on a letter she mailed to get a 
free cosmetic sample. She is feebleminded. 
impoverished, and a Negro in a southern 
State that has achieved worldwide notoriety 
for its treatment of her race. 

In prison too is the youngster who “bor- 
rowed” a car to escape from a family situa- 
tion he found intolerable. The statistics 
classify stealing a car as a serious crime, 
even though most cars are stolen for only & 
few hours’ use and not for monetary gain. 
There will be more cars stolen as each year 
adds more school dropouts and more homes 
wrecked by alcohol or divorce. Does this 
mean that serious crime is increasing omi- 
nously? 

The average newspaper reader's answer to 
this question is likely to be based on highly 
suspect fare. He reads the crime statistics 
but he has no way of evaluating them in re- 
lation to population, economic conditions, 
changing laws, and social attitudes. Nor can 
he judge the relative harmfulness of the 
many offenses which are recorded. Drama- 
tizing the statistics are the press reports of 
spectacular crimes, exploits of big time crim- 
inals, and sensational trials. To complete 
the frightening picture, TV provides crime 
and courtroom dramas which reflect little of 
the truth about real crimes and criminals. 

As a prison director I have a different per- 
spective. For one thing, I think in terms 
of individuals rather than statistics. I know, 
of course, that on any given day there are 
about 220,000 men and women in our State 
and Federal prisons and another 100,000 in 
local and county jails. Taking the turnover 
rate into account, we see that approximately 
a million people spend some time behind 
bars during the course of a year. But most 
of them are not the murderers, rapists, and 
kidnapers pictured by the average citizen. 

More than three-fourths of the men 
women who are locked up in local jails are 
drunks, vagrants, mentally ill or defective 
or social misfits of other kinds. Of thos? 
sentenced to State and Federal penitentiaries. 
more than two-thirds have been convicted 
of nonviolent crimes such as forgery, auto 
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theft, housebreaking, and larceny, Less 
than 10 percent have been found gullty of 
homicide, rape, or kidnaping. 

BEHIND THE STATISTICS 


What else do the statistics tell us? We 
discover that only a handful of the people 
who go to prison are women, some 8,000 al- 
together. Is this because women are less 
Criminally inclined than men? Probably 
not. They stay out of jail in part because 
everyone—including cops, judges, and 
Juries—tends to be more lenient with fe- 
Male than with male offenders. And from 
time immemorial women have not been re- 
luctant to share a man’s money and posses- 
sions however nefariously obtained. Profes- 
Sional prostitutes outnumber the men who 
are in prison. 

Same of America’s top check forgers, 
blackmallers, and embezzlers are women. I 
think, for instance, of the woman—now in 
the Federal penitentiary in Alderson, W. 
Va—who inspired such confidence in a 
Tubber-stamp board of directors that she 
Was able to steal and spend more than 
$2 million over a period of 80 years. 
Another woman manager of a savings and 
loan association hoodwinked the auditors 
and her superiors so effectively that short- 
ages mounted to more than $400,000 before 
she was discovered. I know of no male em- 
bezzler who has been as adroit, although 
there are enough inside bank jobs every year 
a keep the bank examiners from being 

ug. 

Certainly all too many men and women 
Succeed in outwitting the law, at least for 
a while. But there is reason to believe that 
Progress is being made in controlling crime 
if we study the data in depth. For example, 
in the past 30-odd years, the homicide rate 

been cut nearly in half, dropping from 
8.9 per 100,000 of our civilian population in 
1930 to 5.1 in 1962, The actual number of 
cides declined for a time from the 
10.500 that were recorded in 1930, and later 
Tose again. In 1962 the total reached only 
9,500 although the population had increased 
50 percent since 1930, We may conclude 
that the life of the ordinary citizen is a good 
deal safer than it used to be—despite the 
Contrary impression created by headlines. 
It is enlightening also to ponder the fig- 
on bank robbery, a crime always much 
Sdvertised in the Nation’s press. In 1962 
banks lost about $1,800,000 in 461 holdups. 
Tals was a 27 percent increase over 1961. 
ut in the depression year of 1932, 609 banks 
Were held up for losses aggregating $3,400,000. 
et today there are 5.300 more banks than 
in 1982. The individual bank, it 
. seem, is far less likely to be robbed 
Ow than in John Dillinger’s time. In fact, 
the American Bankers Association, in a paper 
d in September 1963, said that in view 
hie growth in banking “it cannot be real- 
Cally contended that bank crime has 
brown to unmanageable proportions.” 

We have no statistics comparing previous 
tet} tions with our own. But historians 
ab Us that past ages have been incontest- 

ly more lawless. They tell us also that the 
cepo esne application of every cruelty con- 

Vable to the human mind proved futile 

reducing crime. The men who ran 

in medieval and Elizabethan times 

ented intensively in the art of ad- 

Sone jahumanity to man—but few 

en uman failed 80 
completely, sai 

Statens the most disturbing of current 

real, tics are the recards of juvenile delin- 

a ney—a half-million youngsters are hun- 

6d by our juvenile courts each year. Cer- 

J. we must take every possible step to 

them. But we should also use the 

ve of time to reassure ourselves 


Asbury pointed out in “The 
Gangs of New York,” the city swarmed with 
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youngsters who stole, murdered, rioted, and 
engaged in every form of debauchery. Off- 
setting today’s juvenile delinquency statis- 
tics, other figures show that 35 percent of 
college-age young people are going to college 
today in contrast to less than 5 percent be- 
fore World War I. The fact is that our 
young people are dolng more to prepare 
themselves for lives of responsibility than 
any previous generation. 

In evaluating the crime statistics we also 
ought to ponder the fact that the general 
prison population of the counrty is declin- 
ing, Last year in 27 prison systems the 
absolute number of inmates declined; in 32 
systems the ratio of prisoners to the general 
population fell. Across the Nation there 
are now 118.3 persons in prison per 100,000 
people; the ratio ranges from 258.3 in the 
District of Columbia and 179.6 in Maryland 
to 26.3 in New Hampshire and 37.2 in North 
Dakots. When the Federal Government 
started publishing prison statistics in 1939 
the national rate of imprisonment was 
137.6; this figure has not since been 
matched; it fell to 101.2 during World War 
II. 

RACKETEERS AND TEENAGERS 


The men and women now in our prisons 
are individuals with hearts, lungs, and emo- 
tions like anyone else. To say this is to in- 
vite reproach for “coddling” criminals, a 
charge frequently made in legislatures and 
newspaper editorials. 

There is a bitter irony in this accusation, 
for, in fact, the criminal in America is dealt 
with harshly indeed, Our criminal laws 
are the most severe in the world, and our 
legislative bodies are still at work making 
them more severe. Except possibly for 
“enemies of the state“ in countries where 
people are sent to prison for political rea- 
sons, the American criminal on the average 
serves several times as long a sentence in 
prison as his counterpart anywhere else in 
the world. 

The injustices that result from our highly 
punitive criminal laws are compounded by 
the fact that the sentence of the court is 
not subject to review in most American 
jurisdictions. Among civilized nations the 
United States! is alone in denying to the 
convicted any avenue of appeal even for 
sentences of Draconian severity. Only in 
America do we find, occasionally, sentences 
of 199 years and 100 years, and regularly 
sentences of 30, 40, and 50 years. In Eng- 
land in the course of a year no more than 
150 men are likely to be given sentences of 
5 years or more. In the United States the 
number is about 15,000. 

The successful defense lawyer knows how 
to maneuver his case and his client so that 
they come before an “understanding” judge. 
But the average defendant is at the mercy 
of the widely disparate sentences given by 
different courts in different parts of the 
country and even by different judges in the 
same court.. A person convicted of homicide 
in’ Texas will probably serve about 514 years, 
but in Illinois 16%. For all types of felonies 
the convicted offender serves about 1 year 
in Vermont, but in nearby Rhode Island he 
averages nearly 4. 

President Kennedy, whose compassion ex- 
ceeded that of most men, took an unusual 
interest in the problems of “equal justice 
under law” and used his powers of Executive 
clemency to redress judicial savagery. In 
one case, he cut the life sentence of s teen- 
age epileptic addict convicted of a narcotics 

(his sentence can be compared with 
that of Vito Genovese, the alleged kingpin 


In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and a few 
other States, review of sentence is possible 
under certain circumstances. Senator 
Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska has intro- 
duced a bill—S. 823—providing for appel- 
late review of all sentences imposed by Fed- 
eral courts. 
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of the American narcotics racket, who got 
only 15 years). He also reduced the 15-year 
sentence given a young, minor bank em- 
bezzler who arrived in prison at the same 
time as another young bank embezzler from 
another court in the same district—with a 
6-month sentence for an identical offense. 

To their great credit the Federal judges 
now meet several times a year in seminars 
and institutes to find ways of minimizing 
such inequities. But the problem remains, 

SHADOWY MINDS 

To deplore tnjustice is not to suggest that 
we should, in any way, relax our efforts to 
enforce the law and reduce crime, The di- 
lemma is how best to do it. 

The problem Is heightened by the fact that 
a sizable proportion of crimes are committed 
by psychopaths and mentally sick people. I 
recall, for example, a bank robber who was 
known as the Black Phantom. He was an 
ex-cop who financed affairs with some 40- 
odd women by holding up banks. After he 
was caught and committed to a Fed- 
eral prison for observation, we found that he 
also had a rich fantasy life. He liked to don 
a black cloak and hat and spring out of the 
darkness of alleyways upon befuddled 
drunks. His mind was as shadowy as the 
alleys he prowled and he needed psychiatric 
treatment. Psychiatrists, to be sure, do not 
have an answer for the problem of crime but 
they do contribute illuminating insights into 
the behavior of criminals. Yet there are 
only 50 professional psychiatrists among the 
232 major Federal and State prisons and re- 
formatories. At other levels, trained per- 
sonnel are also scarce, and except in a hand- 
ful of prison systems, salaries are too low 
to attract competent people. Buildings too 
are generally rundown, obsolete, and jammed 
with prisoners. One of the best prison sys- 
tems is the research-conscious organization 
created in California by Gov. Earl Warren, 
now Chief Justice of the United States. One 
of the worst is in Mississippi, where the lash 
is still in generous use. 

The State prison in Trenton, NJ. was 
opened in 1798 and many of its buildings date 
back as far as 1836. It is a disgrace to Amer. 
ican penalogy. But here and there, where 
new prisons are being bulit, the old bastille 
concept has been discarded. We are no 
longer bullding massive walled facilities 
housing as many as 4,000 or 5,000 prisoners. 
Instead, the trend is toward open or medium- 
security prisons for 400, 500, or 600 inmates. 
Outstanding examples are the “Prison With- 
out Walls” at Seagoville, Tex., and the fine 
State institution at Fox Lake, Wis., where 
the inmates carry their own keys? 

Do most ex-convicts eventually return to 
prison? Are they as unredeemable as those 
who push for harsher penalties say they 
are? Certainly the ex-convict who wants to 
go straight can expect to have a rough time. 
When he leaves the walls he doesn't have 
money enough to last more than a few days. 
Many firms will not give him a job, at least 
if they know about his record. Sometimes 
even his family doesn’t want anything to do 
with him. And in some cities the police will 
pick him up on any pretext, to put him 
into the day's “lineup” or merely to harass 
him so much that he'll move on to another 
town. 

But the typical ex-prisoner persists in his 
efforts to surmount these difficulties. A 
5-year study of Federal prisoners, done by 
the University of Illinois under a Ford Foun- 
dation grant, indicated that 9 out of 10 pris- 
oners intend to take up an honest way of life 
when they get out. Some fail in their good 
intentions, but the same study proved that 
two-thirds are successful in staying out of 
trouble? 


For other examples, see “Without Bars,” 
by Giles Playfair, on p. 171. 

3 See “After the Stretch,” by Morris Ruden- 
sky, on p. 180, 
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Our prison systems will not succeed in 
permanently “reforming” larger numbers of 
their graduates until communities are ready 
to play a much larger part in the rehabilita- 
tion process. And I wish that this problem 
would attract more serious attention and 
public discussion than, for example, the 
perennial emotional debate about capital 
punishment. 

The issue here is between people who are 
certain that only the electric chair, the gas 
chamber, and the gallows protect us from 
an overwhelming horde of criminals, and 
others who consider these grim devices the 
stamp of a brutal and primitive society. 

Both sides are unduly hysterical. The 
capital-punishment issue in all probability 
will not be resolved by legislation. Rather, 
the death sentence will be used with in- 
creasing caution as people come to realize 
that the ultimate penalty can be justified 
for relatively few offenders, Already the 
number of executions has fallen from 199 in 
1935 to 57 in 1962. In many States which 
still retain capital punishment, no one has 
been put to death for decades. As our civil- 
ization advances, the use of the penalty will 
continue to decline. 

But it should remain on the books. Shrink 
as we might from putting a human being 
to death, there are some crimes for which 
there seems to be no other fitting penalty: 
acts of high treason, for example; blowing 
up a loaded passenger plane in flight; kidnap- 
ing and killinga child. If Lee Harvey Oswald 
had lived to be convicted, what other penalty 
could possibly have been appropriate for such 
a heinous crime? 

Today, it is chiefly the indigent, the friend- 
less, the Negro, and thé mentally ill who are 
doomed to death. Or the young. Only this 
year Georgia raised to 16 the lower age lim- 
itation for execution. It was formerly 10, 
There should be an automatic psychiatric 
examination for everyone accused of a capital 
crime and an automatic appeal for everyone 
convicted of one. 


MURDER OVER THE COUNTER 
The people arguing about capital punish- 
ment could put their time to better use by 
jointly pressing for such safeguards. 


controls on the firearms traffic? In the 
United States today almost anyone can ob- 
tain a gun almost anywhere. All he needs 
is the money and not much ef that. Here 
and there, a few laws and ordinances have 
been enacted to control gun transactions, 
but are ineffective in the absence of 
regulation throughout the coun- 


who bought their guns over the counter on 
liquor store. The last man to be executed 


gun sporting goods store. The ques- 
tions didn’t start until he used the gun to 
kill a doctor who was a complete stranger. 

The sssassination of President Kennedy 
was a dramatic and tragic result of the un- 
controlled gun traffic. But 5,000 other vic- 
times are kill each year with guns in the 
hands of people who should not be permitted 
to have them. 

The assassination also dramatized the hos- 
tilities in the breasts of many persons. The 
pressures of our high-voltage society are too 
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intense for many people to bear, and the 
consequence is too often a mental illness 
characterized by hostility toward one's fel- 
low man. Oswald was one example, but every 
law-enforcement officer knows of other indi- 
viduals equally ruthless. We need facilities 
for the treatment of the hostile, mentally ill 
persons who become involved in crime. But 
an even greater problem is the ratpack of 
hostile and mentally ill individuals who spew 
forth hatred and venom to foul the atmos- 
phere of an otherwise tolerant democracy. 
They foster and actively incite disrespect for 
the law, and we shall not achieve a more 
orderly society until we learn how to deal 
with them. 

Currently, there is a trend to attack the 
crime problem by bringing the Federal Gov- 
ernment more actively into the picture. My 
friends from abroad are amazed at the mul- 
tiplicity of offenses over which the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction, at last count 
numbering more than 2,000 felonies. They 
want to know how local law enforcement is 
helped by having the Federal Government 
assume jurisdiction over crimes that also 
lie within the purview of State authorities. 
The fact is that when the Federal Govern- 
ment enters a feld, the local and State 
authorities tend to abdicate. At the very 
least, misunderstandings and jealousies re- 
sult which hobble law enforcement. The 
overlapping of criminal laws sends into Fed- 
eral prisons the physically handicapped, the 
alcoholic, and the other social misfits who 
are really the responsibility of local and 
State authorities. 


THE GOAL IS NOT UTOPIA 


Jurisdictional overlapping must be elim- 
inated if agencies of different types and 
Federal and State agencies are to work effec- 
tively together. At present the multiplica- 
tion of law-enforcement and treatment 
agencies has made a morass out of the en- 
tire effort to combat crime. Competing 
agencies spar for jurisdiction over the sen- 
sational case or the one that has political 
implications. More than one prosecutor 
has reached high office on the basis of pub- 
licity afforded by some sensational case. 
But the overall goal of crime prevention 18 
not served in the process. This is a task for 
quist, firm, persistent cooperative effort. 

The fruit of such effort can be consider- 
able. But it will not be a utopia free of 
crime. Human beings are infinitely varied, 
and some of their behavior is bound to be 
considered criminal by at least a portion of 
society. The challenge we must meet is to 
reduce the basic causes of crime, improve 
law-enforcement methods, and use more 
effectively the techniques that have been 
developed for changing human behavior. 
The existence of crime and criminals should 
spur us on to experimentation, Infuse new 
life into our efforts to rid the country of 
social injustices, and make us all a little 
more tolerant of each other's Imperfect con- 
duct. 


Capitol Pages Should Not Be Judged by 
Bobby Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress it 
Was & genuine pleasure for me to help a 
young man from my congressional dis- 
trict to-serve as a Republican page. He 
conducted himself as a gentleman and a 
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fine American citizen and reflected great 
credit upon his parents; upon me as his 
sponsor, and upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I shall always be proud that 
I had the privilege of appointing Douglas 
Bosco, of Sunnyvale, Calif., as a page in 
the House of Representatives. 


There is much unfounded criticism and 
overgeneralization of the Capitol Hill 
page system. I. therefore, thought a re- 
cent article written for the Sunnyvale 
Standard for April 1 by Doug Bosco, giv- 
ing the truth about the page system from 
one with firsthand experience, should be 
brought to the attention of the entire 
membership, 

The article follows: 

Pace Bor SYSTEM UNFAIRLY BLAMED 
(By Douglas Bosco) 

(Eorron's Nore.—Drawing on his recent 
experience as a congressional page, Sunny- 
vale teenager, Douglas Bosco, offers the fol- 
low analysis of the controversy surrounding 
the pagedom“ system.) 

Shortly before the Civil War, Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay recommended to the 
Senate of the United States that a young 
man of 9 be appointed to serve the Sen- 
ate and House as a messenger boy. Although 
older messengers had been used by Con- 
gress since its origin in 1789, the Senators 
felt a need for smaller, more agile young 
men to do the job, and so, upon the urging 
of Webster, the Senate appointed its first 
page. 

As the country grew and Congress ex- 
panded, the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives could no longer operate with just one 
messenger, and since the time of Webster 
and Clay 77 boys have been added to the 
staff. 

‘These young men come from all parts of 
the country, and range in age from 14 to 18. 
Appointed only by Members of Congress and 
Supreme Court Justices, these boys serve 
Congress in many capacities, Some carry 
messages, others answer phones, guard the 
Chamber doors, file bills, or perform many 
other tasks which greatly help Congress in 
its daily operation. 

These young men have earned for them- 
selves an excellent reputation throughout the 
years. Their experience in working closely 
with Congress has aided them in achieving 
personal success in many fields, and some 
have later returned to represent their dis- 
tricts and States in the U.S. Capitol. 

This outstanding record, however, has 
suddenly been damaged, in the eyes of many 
Americans, and in Congress, by the actions 
of one former page—and the results have put 
the whole system on the chopping block. 
Unfortunately, the most famous page of all 
is not the one who served in Congress or in 
many other notable professions, but rather 
Robert G. Baker. 

For some strange reason, various Members 
of Congress began to investigate the pag® 
system and the daily life of the average 
page—including where he lives, what he does 
in his spare time, and how he spends his 
money. Although the system has worked 
exceptionally well for over a hundred years, 
and was functioning properly at the time, 
Congress and the newspapers suddenly found 
that pages lead a very unwholesome“ life 
and radical changes had to be made. 

It made a good story, anyway, and another 
thing it diverted people's attention from the 
Baker case. Although no one has d. 
connected the two problems, a loose connec- 
tion between Bobby Baker and pagedom 
formed in many minds. 

What Congress and the press are doing: 
however, is exaggerating the problems which 
do exist and imagining some which never 
did. The result is that much has been 
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little has been done, and a clear-cut defini- 
tion of the actual problem hns yet to be made. 

It must be realized that some problems 
Will always exist with boys who are away from 
home at a relatively young age, An adjust- 
Ment must be made to a somewhat inde- 
pendent, difficult, and rigorous, new life— 
and the boys have to learn to take care of 
themselves. 

Most of the newly appointed young men 
have been able to adjust very well to this 
new life, and most are responsible civil serv- 
ants who reflect favorably on Congress and 
their individual sponsors. 

The few boys who cause the real troubles 
&re almost always those who never should 
have been appointed in the first place, Un- 
fortunately, some Members of Congress send 
boys to Washington because their fathers are 
Campaign contributors, or influential men in 
the community, and not because the boy 
himself is qualified and could handle the 
dificult job of being a page. 

Some Congressmen rotate their page ap- 
Pointments monthly, to cover more bases 

home. These l-month boys don't 
have nearly enough time to learn their job, 
but instead use the opportunity for a 30-day 
Pald vacation. Among the other boys they 
are known as “30-day wonders.” These 
Pages, along with the rich men’s sons who 
Suddenly found that they couldn't have all 
the comforts of home, cause the real problem. 

Although the idea of a special page dormi- 
tory has been discussed in Congress, as well 
&s some disciplinary suggestions, no steps 
have been taken to encourage or require the 
appointment of well-qualified boys. There- 
fore, until Congress is more careful and se- 
lective with its page appointments, the prob- 
lem will still exist—and many worthy young 
ee Will be denied the opportunity of being 

page. 

As for Bobby Baker, he can hardly be used 
as an example, although some Members of 

have brought up his name in con- 
ection with the alleged “page scandal.” 


t, of Rhode Island, went so far as 
to ask Baker himself how he thought the 
Page system should be changed. Baker aban- 
doned his fifth amendment policy of the 
afternoon, and said that he would send PELL 
A letter explaining his views on the subject. 

Perhaps it will come as a surprise to the 
Senate Rules Committee, which is now de- 
Ciding the future of pages in Congress, that 
Bobby Baker learned what he did long after 

graduated from Capitol Page School. For 
in the school yearbook, which requests that 
each graduate submit a quotation to accom- 
Pany his picture, Bobby Baker, class of 1945, 
Chose for himself: 


“His best companions, innocence and 
health. 


And his best riches, ignorance of wealth.” 


Franklin Square Post Office Cited for 
Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
August 1962, in order to create a con- 
uing awareness of good housekeeping 
Practices by all employees of the postal 
Service and to improve the postal image 
to the general public, the Post Office De- 
t instituted an award entitled 
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“Citation for Excellence.” This award 
is authorized for presentation to those 
facilities demonstrating superior accom- 
plishments. 

Recently, after a survey of housekeep- 
ing practices at more than 1,500 post 
offices, the post office at Franklin Square, 
Nassau County, N.Y., which is in the 
Fourth Congressional District, which I 
have the honor of representing, was ad- 
judged to be superior and eligible for the 
citation. 

My congratulations to Postmaster 
Anthony B. Nicastri and all the em- 
ployees of his post office in Franklin 
Square who contributed to the award. 

The wording of the award follows: 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL’s CITATION von 

EXCELLENCE 

To the community of Franklin Square and 
its postal employees for maintaining the 
building and grounds of the Franklin Square 
Post Office in such a manner as to provide 
a clean, attractive, and pleasant place in 
which the public may conduct its postal 
business. 

JOHN A. GRÖNOUSKI, 
Postmaster General. 


Iam proud that this post office is lo- 
cated in my congressional district. 


Quality Stabilization Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a resolution of the 1963 Annual 
Meeting of Western Association of At- 
torneys General held October 6-9 in the 
Hotel Westward Ho, of Phoenix, Ariz. 
in opposition to the so-called quality 
stabilization bill. 

The resolution speaks for itself and 
points out very clearly the tremendous 
danger of the free competitive economy 
and to our society generally inherent in 
the iniquitous so-called quality stabiliza- 
tion bill, S. 774 and H.R. 3669. 

The resolution follows: 

Proposen Quattry STABILIZATION ACT, 87TH 
Conaress, 2p SESSION 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States proposed 
legislation styled S. 774 and HR. 3669, bear- 
ing the title “Quality Stabilization Act.” 
Although so titled, it is in fact another 
price maintenance bill of the type which 
had had the so-called fair trade label for 
many years. 

Whereas S. 774 and H.R. 3669 would au- 
thorize the owner of a brand name or trade- 
mark to establish the resale prices of goods 


bearing his identifying mark. The Western. 


Association of Attorneys General, at the 1963 
annua] meeting, opposes enactment of this 
legislation or similar 1 on which, it is 
submitted, would result in the following un- 
desirable consequences: 

1. Establish price fixing by private indi- 
viduals as a substitute for free and open 
competition, the keystone of the American 
economy; 

2. Undermine existing antitrust laws and 
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the free competition system which the anti- 
trust laws are designed to protect; 

3. Weaken statutes and principles govern- 
ing publie competitive bidding; 

4. Raise prices paid by consumers and 
thereby encourage inflation; 

5. Foster a climate favorable to price- 
fixing agreements among competitors; 

6, Increase disrespect for the law because 
the public and business will attempt to evade 
what is against their ecomomic interests; and 

7. Add the heavy cost of enforcing private 
price-fixing agreements to the cost borne 
by the consumer. 

The Western Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral as an organization and each of ita mem- 
bers pledge resistance to the enactment of 
S. 774 and H.R. 3669. This organization re- 
quests its chairman to take immediate steps 
to make known to Congress its opposition to 
such legislation, despite the fact that the 
Proposed legislation provides exemption for 
sales to or by Federal, State, or municipal 
governments or their political subdivisions 
or agencies. This exemption clause, in the 
opinion of the Western Association of At- 
torneys General, based on previous experi- 
ence with similar legislation, fails to provide 
the protection sought for public agencies 
because it does not permit adequate enforce- 
ment or penalties for violation thereof. 

“Quality Stabilization Acts” proposed to 
the last Congress and to the current Con- 
gress are opposed by the U.S; Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
US. Department of Commerce, Council of 
State Governments, the American Bar 
Association, the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials, and many other public 
and nonpublic bodies and organizations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
Attorneys General opposes enactment of S. 
774 and HR. 3669 and directs the secretariat 
to send copies of this resolution to members 
of the Rules Committee, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate Commerce Committee, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and to all Governors and State attorneys 
generals. 


Eventually, So Why Not Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial from the 
April 11 South Bend Tribune concern- 
ing the current railroad dispute. 

The editorial follows: 

Eventua..ty, So Way Nor Now? 

The showdown that would have resulted 
in a nationwide railroad strike has been post- 
poned again to give the unions and opera- 
tors more time to discuss the issues. 

The delay is welcome. It raises the pos- 


‘sibilities of a settlement without a strike 


and all it would entail in terms of incon- 
venience to the public and adverse affects on 
the economy, especially if it dragged on for 
weeks like the last nationwide steel strike. 

But the 15-day grace period is short, in- 
deed, in view of the length of the period 
that the unions and the railroads have been 
arguing over rules changes (since 1950 in 
some instances) without notable progress 
toward agreement. 

So the best that can be said of the post- 
ponement is that it leaves the door open to a 
settlement without the disruptive influences 
of a strike; it does little to encourage op- 
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timism that it will bring forth an agreement. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance for the 
country. 

Two of the issues that nearly boiled over 
into a strike last year are not involved this 
time. 

But some other rules changes which presi- 
dential boards and commissions and even the 
courts have held the railroads are entitied to 
make are bitterly opposed by the unions 
which see job losses for some and pay cuts 
for others. The unions say they would strike 
if the railroads attempt to impose new rules. 
No one seriously doubts that they would. 

The strike that might have gripped the 
Nation yesterday was averted when the oper- 
ators yielded again to administration pres- 
sure to delay putting new rules into effect. 

It will require an uncommon amount of 
business-labor statesmanship to resolve the 
issues without a strike, without government 
intervention and without lingering bitter- 
ness to bedevil railroad labor-management 
relations for years to come. 

But, as Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz said the other day: The public in- 
terest demands that the dispute be settled, 
that it be settled immediately, and that it be 


Both unions and operators should recog- 
nize the basic truth of Mr. Wirtz statemen 
in their own interests. There will be an 
agreement one way or another eventually. 
So why not now and why not get it at the 
free bargaining table? 


Foreign Aid: U.S. Labor Programs in 
Turkey x 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many aspects to a well-rounded aid pro- 
gram in any country. Take, for ex- 
ample, Turkey, a valuable and strategi- 
cally located ally which links Europe 
with Asia. Most of this country of 30,- 
000 square miles is a high, semiarid 
plateau surrounded by mountains. Its 
population which was estimated at 29.4 
million in 1962 has a per capita income 
of $210. Although agriculture still pre- 
dominates, the mining of its rich min- 
eral deposits and the rising industrial 
sector are contributing more and more to 
the development of a modern Turkish 
state. 

Just as important as the economic aid 
we are giving Turkey to achieve this 
advancement is our assistance to their 
labor ministry and private labor unions 
through AID development grants. If 
Turkey and other countries like it are to 
become vigorous, modern states, they 
must not only encourage technical ad- 
vancement but also foster a correspond- 
ing change in attitudes and institutions. 
This change must not only permeate the 
upper classes, but necessarily pervade 
the working classes which, more than 
any other group, could be attracted to 
communism. - 

Thus, our Turkish labor aid program 
does not only cover inplant training 
projects, which provide Turkish enter- 
prises with skilled workers and man- 
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power projects with the Turkish Ministry 
of Labor, which encourage the study of 
manpower needs, but it also includes. the 
training of labor officials, at the national, 
regional, and local level. Under agree- 
ments reached with Turkey’s Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation that be- 
gan in fiscal year 1961 and are scheduled 
to end in fiscal year 1968, the Turkish 
Confederation of Labor, which repre- 
sents 162 local unions whose combined 
membership exceeds 400,000, has re- 
sponsibility for the education and train- 
ing projects. Working with them are 
two full-time American advisers who 
have so far obtained promising results. 

In the spirit of joint participation, the 
scope of this program encompasses the 
entire labor relations field. This year 
approximately 900 Turkish trade union 
leaders, from shop stewards to top level 
union leaders will study areas vital to 
them. Subjects include collective bar- 
gaining, agriculture production, indus- 
trial relations, and such complicated 
courses as labor economics and statistics 
and labor law administration. 

Although most training takes place in 
Turkey, some trade unionists, under the 
participant training program, are visit- 
ing the United States to study our labor 
problems and the techniques of Ameri- 
can unions. One such recent visitor, 
Mr. Oktay Poyraz, director of public re- 
lations and publications for the Confed- 
eration of Turkish Trade Unions, said 
after spending 4 months here with dif- 
ferent American unions that “AID does 
a tremendous job with its exchange pro- 
gram, especially with labor and in the 
trade union field.” 

It is certainly heartening to hear such 
praise of and appreciation for our aid 
program. However, the success of this 
project is possibly best illustrated by the 
expression of interest from the business 
sector. Following the Turkish law of 
July 1963 calling for collective bargain- 
ing and free trade unionism, business 
has shown a desire for management 
training as well. 


An Economist in the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April issue of Challenge magazine our 
colleague, the gentleman from Mary- 
land, CLAN D. Lonc, former profes- 
sor of economics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has written a wise and 
perceptive article describing his per- 
sonal transition from the campus to 
Capitol Hill. I commend it strongly to 
all Members of the House. 

In the course of his article, the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Professor LONG, 
discusses the problem of structural un- 
employment and repeats a long-held 
conviction that the current unemploy- 
ment problem is largely due, not to in- 
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adequate demand, but to the substand- 
ard quality of the supply. 

He says that the modern problem of 
structural unemployment is largely- the 
result of the social minimum wage which 
applies mainly to the worker of humble 
qualifications, and which has priced him 
more or less permanently out of the 
labor market. 

The gentleman from Maryland, Pro- 
fessor Lonc, says that the solution to 
the structural unemployment problem 
does not lie in any of the questionable 
remedies that have been suggested such 
as double pay for overtime, a third layer 
of subsidy to cotton mills, higher tariffs 
on steel imports, increases in the mini- 
mum wage, supports and controls for 
wheat, retaining obsolete military bases, 
and accelerating public works projects. 
Such programs, he says, are “doubtful 
economics” and only impede adjust- 
ments as well as lead to other economic 
problems. 

Under unanimous consent, this im- 
portant article follows: 

Campus ro CAPITOL HILL—AN Economist IN 
THE HOUSE 
(By CLARENCE D. LONG) 

(While economists often criticize politi- 
cians for either ignoring or no understanding 
the complexities of economic Issues, one won - 
ders how different economic legislation 
be if Congress were composed of professional 
economists. CLARENCE D. Lona was pro- 
fessor of economics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity until his election (as a Democrat) 
to Co from the Second Maryland Dis- 
trict in 1962. While his views on the ma- 
jor economic issues have changed little, he 
finds that by being a “service Congress- 
man”—helping his constituents with per- 
sonal problems—he has greater freedom in 
voting on national issues which most voters 
are not really interested in. After a Little 
over 1 year on Capitol Hill, Representative 
Lone concludes that “in politics, pure eco- 
nomics must be heavily laced with pragma- 
tism.”) 

A little over a year ago—after more than 
two decades as an economist—I took office 
as Representative from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Maryland. During my 
freshman year, the usual questions were put 
to me by my academic friends: “What the- 
ories haye you been able to put into prac- 
tice?” “Have your ideas changed since you 
went to Congress?” “How has your year in 
Congress affected your on such 
closely related problems as unemployment, 
economic growth, and inflation?” 

My initial reaction was gratification that 
anybody imagined I had had the time to 
think. In a year in which my Committee on 
Armed Services met 74 times and my sub- 
committee 16 times; in which I inspected 
our bases in Guantanamo Bay, Puerto Rico. 
Europe, and many parts of the United States; 
participated in voting on the floor; spoke 
in favor of fallout shelters and on the need 
to improve the quality of human resources 
in order to reduce unemployment and raise 
incomes; introduced a dozen bills; sent out 
200,000 copies of my newsletter; spoke to, OF 
attended, 650 meetings; lectured to 2.500 
students visiting the Capitol; kept 900 ap- 
pointments in my offices; received 10,000 
letters and signed 20,000—in such a year: 
did I really have time for reflection? Six- 
teen hours a day putting out fires leaves 
little time for the theory of combustion. 

Nevertheless—in the midst of pressure to 
get a military burial for a combat veteran 
to eliminate an official reprimand from the 
record of an employee who had his arm 
chewed off in a hamburger grinder, or to 
get information for a businessman on wheth- 
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er he can legally reproduce the President's 
Seal for business use—I welcome the op- 
portunity to reflect on what my first year 
in the national legislature has done to the 
ideas I had formed in teaching and writing 
on economic questions. 

Those familiar with the problems of un- 
employment, stagnation, and inflation are 
aware that opinion on their causes and 
cures divides into two broad schools of 
thought—the effective demand school and 
the structural school, 

The effective demand school holds that 

the cause of unsold goods, Idle labor, and un- 
used plant capacity is insufficient. spending 
by consumers, business, and government, 
Lack of spending may be due to not enough 
income, too much income going to over- 
Sayers, insufficient inducement to invest, and 
taxation which chokes off incentive, With 
the approval of this school, the Kennedy- 
Johnson administrations moved to cut the 
Personal income tax, without an equivalent 
cut in government outlays, thereby leaving 
More spendable income to households and 
businesses. The corporate income tax was 
also cut in order to increase incentive, These 
tax cuts, It is held, will reduce unemploy- 
ment and stimulate economic growth, They 
Will not cause inflation, it is alleged, because 
the resources called into production will 
Counter increases in demand with increases 
in supply. 

The structural school holds that unem- 
Ployment is due largely to deficiencies, not 
in demand, but in the quality of the labor 
Supply. Joblessness is thus concentrated 
Among the young, the old, the unskilled, 
the Negro, and manual laborer, the worker 
With a one-use skill, and, above all, the 
Poorly educated or illiterate. This structure 
of unemployment is by now familiar and 
Well documented. The question arises as to 
Why structural unemployment is a new prob- 
lem. Haven't there always been workers with 
these characteristics? Indeed, millions of 
Unskilled, unlettered immigrants were ab- 
Sorbed by the American economy during the 

half century before World War I, ap- 
Parently without creating chronic unemploy- 
ment. What is new in the current labor 
Market which creates the modern problem 
ot structural unemployment? 

This new thing, I have argued, is the 
Social minimum wage which applies mainly 
to the worker of humble qualifications and 
Which has priced him more or less perma- 
Rently out of the market. The last 20 years 

ve seen the development of a formidable 
System of social minimums—statutory mini- 
mums, union minimums, unemployment in- 
SUrance benefits, welfare, generous allow- 
ances given by middle-class families to tcen- 
age children, and high-wage policies of 
firms and governments. 

Under social and political pressures, these 

ums are geared to the average of 
Wages and living standards, and rise with 
them—indeed, outpace them—with the re- 
Sult that they keep the services of the mar- 
workers overpriced and unemployed 
®ven during periods of high aggregate de- 
mand for labor. Further increases in aggre- 
Bate demand may result in the employment 
Of the overpriced and substandard worker, 
but only at the expense of still higher 
md only temporarily, until a new 
Upthrust in the social minimum wage again 
Prices them out of the market. 

Since the problem of structural unem- 
ployment is thus caused by two factors, the 
“ging productivity and the overpricing of 

i r quality labor, the remedy is also two- 
Old: First, raise the productivity of poor 
Quality labor by providing a massive pro- 
Bram of education and training, and by 
liminating discriminatory job barriers. to 
enable workers to qualify for new oppor- 
ties. Second, stop boosting the social 
Minimum which continually prices low- 
Productivity labor out of the market. 
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This was my of the problem 
before my election. How have this diagnosis 
and my views concerning sound policy been 
affected by my service in Congress? 

Congressional experience has strengthened 
my view that the current unemployment 
problem is largely due, not to inadequate 
demand, but to the substandard quality of 
the supply. It has done this in a modest 
way through my own experience in hiring 
a full-time staff of eight. The number in- 
terviewed and the necessity of replacing 
several of those originally hired has rein- 
forced my view that a substantial number 
of the unabsorbed labor force are of border- 
line employability. The employers I have 
talked to do not find this discovery sur- 
prising. Even a union leader told me, Per- 
haps-I shouldn't say this, but our problem 
nowadays is not so much with the employers 
as with the workers.” 

When I sought to employ a Negro secre- 
tary, I notified my numerous friends in the 
Negro communities in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington (there are few Negroes in my own 
district) that I wanted a mature, well-edu- 
cated woman who could type and handle 
casework. The salary—like all Federal 
salaries for secretaries—is much higher than 
that paid by private industry. I expected 
to be deluged with jobseekers. In actual 
fact, I received few applications, The em- 
ployment offices of Howard University and 
Morgan State College informed me that good 
secretaries are scarce; any on file would 
probably be hired by the colleges themselves, 
I now have three Negro secretaries—more, 
I believe, than any other white Congressman, 
and all are quite satisfactory; but I do not 


have the impression that there are large 


numbers of well-educated and competent 
colored girls who cannot get jobs. 

The chief insight my year-has provided, 
however, has come from close contact with 
the unemployed who seek my help. On 
Saturdays I “ride the circuit“ —each week 
meeting constituents in a different post 
office in my giant district, Usually the en- 
tire post office lobby is full of people waiting 
to see me. A random call of the roll in- 
cludes: 

A Negro boy, who barely graduated from 
high school, has been 


which the minimum passing grade is 
percent. 
A jobseeker who came to, see me in 
morning reeking with alcohol and who 
turned later in the day barely able to speak. 


son could get a job. Unfortunately, the 
son's chances were impaired by his having 
since served 3 years for statutory rape. 

A man in his forties—trying to support a 
family of five on a take-home pay of $218 a 
month, barely able to feed his family, his 
wife is mentally ill, the only clothing his 
children had were “what they were stealing,” 
his teeth badly in need of care—said he 
“could do anything,” but could not name a 
skill, and stated that, with his family respon- 
sibilities, he could not afford to enter the 
manpower retraining program. 

A man unemployed since having been dis- 
charged from a steel plant 5 years earlier 
(with the union's consent) for assaulting his 
foreman, now taking psychiatric treatment 
and at the same time participating in the 
manpower retraining program. 

A 45-year-old woman who had resigned 
several years ago as a bench hand in a large 
electronics firm just as she was about to be 
fired for absenteeism, got a job with another 
firm as a result of my intercession, but is 
dissatisfied and wants to change her job 
again. 
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This experience has impressed upon me 
that the unemployment problem even in 
my relatively high income district—is a 
stubborn one. Nearly all the unemployed 
who come to me for jobs have one or more 
of the following characteristics: incomplete 
education (often nearing illiteracy), alco- 
holism, mental disturbance, prison or bad 
military conduct records, poor health or 
physical handicaps. 

The older people and the Negroes who come 
to me are nearly always unemployed because 
of these handicaps and not primarily be- 
cause of age or color—although, no doubt, 
these are complicating factors. I have got- 
ten jobs for many, but of the ones I have 
been unable to place, I can think of none 
who does not fall into one or more of the 
categories of poor motivation, poor educa- 
tion and training, or emotional instability. 

If I am correct in my assessment that the 
unemployment problem is primarily struc- 
tural, what are the remedies? One of my 
lessons as an economist in Congress is that 
the political pressures are too often strong- 
est for those remedies which involve ques- 
tlonable economics: ‘Rreater subsidies to 
shipyards than the already high 55 percent; 
tariffs on imports of steel; a 35-hour work- 
week with double pay for overtime in order 
to discourage it; a third layer of subsidy to 
cotton mills; supports and controls for 
wheat; increases in the minimum wage; re- 
taining obsolete military bases; accelerating 
and proliferating public works projects of 
dubious need. 


Such programs are doubtful economics 
because they involve the production of 
things not needed or things available cheap- 
er and better elsewhere: measures to prevent 
people from working, under the pretense of 
protecting them; or measures to provide Jobs 
for the wrong people at the wrong places at 
the wrong times. 

Such programs impede adjustments that 
are ultimately needed, impair flexibility, in- 
Hate costs and prices, place a burden of lower 
real incomes upon the general taxpayer, and 
shift the burden of idleness to workers in 
other areas or trades perhaps unprotected by 
unions or unable to perceive how they are 
being injured. 

It is difficult to resist such proposals, 
For one thing, the 3 in support ot 

Congressmen 


untrained in economics. More Important, 
the businessmen and workers who come to 
your office to urge them are alive and pre- 
sent, are sincerely hurting, and are demand- 
ing immediate relief. The measures asked 
for promise to give this immediate relief 
in the workers’ and firms’ localities, and in 
their occupations and products. Proposals, 
however sound, that firms shift to new 
products and that middle-aged workers with 
families enroll for instruction in a new 
trade, take kids out of school, kiss families 
goodby and move to new localities—all 
these sound hollow even to one who prides 
himself, as I do, on being a free market 
economist. 

Given this conflict of loyalties between 
good economics on the one hand, and suf- 
fering, voting, humans on the other, each 
Congressman must make his separate peace. 
The vote he casts will not please everybody, 
not even himself. Most politicians—includ- 
ing this one—hold firmly to the philosophy 
that, to be effective, they must stay in office. 
After all, the difference between a Congress- 
man and the many high-class citizens who 
somehow never get to Congress, lies in the 
ability to get elected. Getting elected is a 
difficult art; those who deprecate it are in- 
vited to give it a whirl. Unfortunately, 
politicians are rarely frank in setting forth 
the essence of the art. All action in social, 
economic, and political affairs is a comprom- 
ise of confilcting principles. When a poli- 
ticlan tells an audience he never compro- 
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mises, he is either kidding the audience or 
kidding himself. 

In my brief tenure I have followed one 
broad course in trying to vote good economics 
anti at the same time to stay alive in the 
political jungle. I have become a “service 
Congressman,” ever ready to stimulate local 
projects and to help with personal problems, 

My activities in behalf of local projects 
have included organizing a mass meeting in 
support of a bridge across Chesapeake Bay 
between Baltimore and Kent Counties; call- 
ing a defense procurement conference; set- 
ting up a business desk which has won 
contracts for radiosondes, rabbits for med- 
ical research, paper butter dishes and post 
office design; inviting and answering in- 
quiries on how to get on bidders’ lists and 
find new markets for products; malling 
thousands of books and pamphlets to firms 
in my district on how to sell to various 
Government agencies; arranging mectings 
between Baltimore area industrialists and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration in an endeavor to attract a $50 
million electronics center to my area; wag- 
ing a long fight against New York to win a 
$2.5 million nuclear research reactor for the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground; taking a keen 
interest in cleaning up dirty water and air 
in Industrial areas of my district, and bring- 
ing in the Public Health Service to study 
this pollution for the purposes of law 
enforcement. 

In addition to these civil programs, I have 
done much for individuals in need of help. 
A family denied social security benefits 
wrote to me: “An Injustice has been done, 
but we do not know how to cope with the 
Government—it is too large.” My appeal 
brought them $4,400 in back benefits. I per- 
suaded the Internal Revenue Service to stop 
dunning an aged and indigent woman for 
back taxes. I got the State Department to 
allow a South African girl stranded tn Can- 
ada to join her finance in America, and a 
young Austrian to visit her sister here. My 
latest triumph was to get a 17-year-old girl 
out from behind the Iron Curtain to join 
her family, who had not seen her since she 
was a baby. 

All these efforts have won me a reputa- 
tion as a hard-working Congressman, who 
helps people. As a result, my strongest po- 
tential opponents have backed away from 
running against me. I have discovered—or 
think I have—that most voters are not 
greatly interested in national legislation. 
They have problems and needs of their own, 
and if you help them with these, they allow 
you great freedom in voting on national legis- 
lation. Put it another way, a solid base of 


for civil rights in a basically Southern State 
with a white constituency drawn increasingly 
from the deep South. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory aspect of 
being an economist in Congress is that it is 
seldom possible to cast k vote which does 
Justice to all the many and subtle consid- 
erations that surround any major issue. For 
example, the tax cut and its effect on unem- 
ployment and economic growth are, to me, 
complicated and manysided questions. 

I have grave doubts as to the need for, or 
the efficacy of, such a cut at a time when 
important indicators show that we are far 

from recession conditions. And all the argu- 
ments regarding our deficient aggregate de- 
mand have still not changed my mind. I 
voted for the cut because I had to make a 
choice. I was doubtful that a cut was jus- 
tified; on the other hand, I was not abso- 
lutely certain that it would not help, and 
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answers in most matters and that it is im- 
portant that the opposition not be aliowed 
to hand us a black eye on an important 
issue. Thus the tax cut became a party, as 
Well as an economic, issue. 

There is also the matter of time and en- 
ergy. Hundreds—nay, thousands—of eco- 
nomic bills come before Congress. While 
I can analyze and understand any one, or 
a small number, of such bills, to master all 

ts of all such legislation is impossible, 
in view of the heavy demands to serve my 
district, receive visitors, speak to and visit 
in my district, read and answer thousands 
of letters and phone calls. 

I am sometimes bemused by the fact that 
my vote normally does not differ from that 
of many of my colleagues who never had a 
principles of economics course, Unquestion- 
ably, economics training is needed in Con- 
gress; more Congressmen ought to have it. 
But isn't there a limit to what an economist 
can do in Congress when the public, which, 
after all, makes the rules of practical pol- 
itics, nether knows nor cares much about 
this intricate subject? 

Thus, although my thinking on the causes 
of unemployment, stagnation, and inflation 
has not been significantly modified by my 
year in Congress, I have concluded that in 
politics, pure economics must be heavily 
laced with pragmatism, and that Congress 
is no place for a textbook economist. 


Compassion Versus More Jobs: That 
“Great Heart” of Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, 
among the consistent national lobbies in 
the cause of socialism and related mis- 
guided economic theories is President 
Walter Reuther of the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 

Mr. Reuther's views are analyzed in a 
very interesting fashion by Columnist 
John M. Johnston, retired editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, writing in the Mon- 
day, April 13, edition of that paper. 

The article follows: 

COMPASSION VERSUS More JOBS: THAT “Great 
HEART” OP WALTER 
(By John M. Johnston) 

There are fashions in the vocabulary of 
statesmanship, and highly admired at the 
moment is the quality of compassion, So it 
was natural that a news account of the union 
demands to be served on the auto industry 
should find them Indicating the “compas~ 
sion” of Walter P. Reuther. 

Out of his tender heart, Reuther will not 
only strive “to civilize and humanize” the 
offices and factories, and “for a fuller meas- 
sure of the equity due workers and their 
families." He will also fight to boost the 
pensions of retired workers. 

It might be wondered why Reuther does 
not demand all the equity due workers, but 
the answer is that his compassion can hard- 
ly extend to conceding that in any one con- 
tract the industry has done full justice. 
There must be room for future improve- 
ment. 

Reuther is also unpersuaded by President 
Johnson's plea that wage increases be held 
within the ot the general rise 
in industrial productivity. Reuther thinks 
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the higher figure achieved by the auto in- 
dustry itself should guide his demands. 

This raises the question of how Reuther's 
“compassion” differs from the avarice of 
other unlon leaders who are frankly out to 
get all they can for their members and let 
the devil take the hindmost, Reuther is an 
eloquent speaker on the terrible economic 
loss inflicted by unemployment, but his pol- 
icies are directly contrary to those which 
would create jobs. 

He demands for the industry workers the 
fruits of rising productivity resulting from 
imporved technology and capital investment. 
The cheaper processes never get reflected in 
lower prices for autos, although it ls obvious 
that jobs would be created by wider purchase 
of new Cars. 

One of Reuther's anecdotes concerns his 
first sight of a new plant in which engine 
blocks were produced automatically in a 
fraction of the time formerly required. 
Reuther says he was asked whether he was 
concerned over his inability to collect union 
dues from the machines. He replied that 
what bothered him was “how autos were 
going to be sold to those machines.” 

His argument sounds plausible until it is 
realized that cheaper production through 
automation could make it possible to sell 
autos to many who could not otherwise af- 
ford them—unless the undisplaced auto- 
workers obtained all the savings in produc- 
tion cost achieved by the new machines. 

Reuther is also an eloquent advocate of 
minimum wage laws, which are simply an- 
other way of saying that any man who is not 
worth $50 a week to an employer shall not 
be employed at all. He may get a dignified 
check from the welfare office, but he will get 
no job. 

So the results of Reuther “compassion” ` 
get confined rather strictly to the United 
Auto Workers and his role of “labor states- 
man” becomes a lever to multiply the power 
he applies. A 1964 wage pattern exceeding 
or even absorbing the full improvement in 
productivity is counter to the goal of in- 
creased employment. 

Testimony to the truth of this economic 
principle comes from a source highly 
esteemed in liberal circles as the authority 
for the merit of deficit Government spend- 
ing as a means of creating Jobs and pros- 
perity, the late economist John Maynard 
Keynes, In a 1932 essay on the subject, 
Keynes wrote: 

“Unemployment, I must repeat, exists be- 
rere employers have been deprived of 
profit.” 


Minnesota Editors Point Out Livestock 
Industry Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, my mail, 
and the editorial comment of Minnesota 
editors, makes it perfectly clear that the 
livestock industry continues to be in deep 
trouble, with no sign of any real action 
to save the livestock producers from dis- 
aster. I hope that bills which I and 
many of my colleagues have introduced, 
to put quotas on imports, will get action 
in spite of the opposition of the admin- 
istration. Two editorials from last 
week’s newspapers in the Second District 
of Minnesota point up the problem, and 
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I include them at this point in the 
RECORD. 
From the Waseca Herald] 
* FARMERS UNITED 


Farmers are united in their opposition 
to excessive importation of beef by the 
United States. That they have a cause for 
complaint becomes clear when a compar- 
sion is made of the import es for a 2- 
year period, In 1960, 1,123,750 head of cattle 
were imported. By 1963 the number had 
increased to 2,475,716—more than doubled. 

Last year 11 percent of the beef consump- 
tion in the United States came from foreign 
cattlemen, This brought a storm of protest 
and a renegotiation of the situation, the 
Tesult of which brought little if any com- 
fort to American producers. 

While the prices paid the farmer have de- 
Clined, the farmer protests that the prices 
to the consumer have not reflected the dif- 
ference. This hag prompted an investiga- 
tion of the price situation as it relates to 
the packer, the retaller and the distributor. 

Such an investigation is justified but it 
is dificult to see where this will do much 
to solve the problem. If it should result in 
lower retall prices the consumption would 
increase and that would cut into the sur- 
Plus. Will it make as much difference as 
some hope? 

The problem must be solved partly by the 
Cattlemen themselves and partly by the 
legislators. The legislators can reduce the 
meat imports if they will. The cattlemen 
have been guilty of raising more beef year 
After year and they have compounded their 
Own problem. 

Agricultural products have been used as a 
Pawn in our international relations. We 
say to Australia and New Zealand that they 
may send us beef, although we have it in 
surplus, in order that we can ship them in 
the products of our factories. 

Suppose the shoe were on the other foot 
and our diplomats would permit the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods to the United 
States in exchange for our right to send 
the country more of our farm products. 
What would labor and management say 
about that? 


[Fróm the Rock County Star-Herald] 
Irs Arr RicHt To OFFEND THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 
One of the shrewdest operators in the live- 
Stock business in Rock County said to us a 
Tew weeks ago "when I saw the Government 
dumping that cheap grain on the market I 
Said oh, oh, this is no place for me and I 

pinching = 

That's when the trouble started in the 

price situation when Secretary of Agri- 
Culture Freeman started dumping grain on 
the market at a rate five times the previous 
year's sales in 1961. 

Freeman is a poor forecaster as an 
®conomio prophet. He is also a poor admin- 
istrator. It has been said that he didn't even 

what was going on and wasn't aware 
that the recent voluntary beef import agree- 
ment ts Ireland to increase its ship- 
ments of beef to the United States. 

The proposed beef-buying program by the 
Government shows the shortsighted, inade- 
Quate, thinking of the Department in con- 
fronting the situation. It is like 
Out aspirin to kill the palin when drastic 
Surgery is needed. It will only compound the 
agony of the situation. ‘ 

There are 70 bills in the congressional 
hopper to cut the import quotas of beef from 
abroad but none of them will be called up. 
The administration is going to block every 
&ttempt on every bill. 

In the meantime the condition of the live- 
Stock industry worsens daily. 

5.4 e being sold“ the idea by Washing- 
t we must take the long view 
on world trade. om 
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It's hard to take a magnanimous view 
when one is losing his financial shirt. 

It ls hard to estimate the total losses suf- 
fered by the livestock Industry. 

Reliable figures show that the Nebraska 
cattlemen have lost, in the past 15 months, 
between $60 million and $75 million * * * 
and “that aln't hay“ * * that’s cold, hard 
cash. 

What Freeman seems to be saying loud and 
clear is simply this—we mustn't offend for- 
eign countries but it's all right to offend the 
American farmer. 

It's time for the livestock men of Minne- 
sota to raise pluperfect cain with their two 
Senators who have talked out of both sides 
of their mouths on this situation. 


Bible Reading and Prayers in Schools: A 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by the Executive 
Council of the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

This statement is taken from the min- 
utes of the sixth meeting of the execu- 
tive council which took place June 28-29, 
1963, and contains the resolve of the Lu- 
theran Church to rededicate itself to, 
in the late President Kennedy’s words: 
“make religion—and prayer — more 
meaningful in homes and churches.“ 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA RE- 
SPECTING THE 1962 DECISIONS OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA ON THE Pustic SCHOOL LORD’S 
PRAYER AND BIBLE READING ISSUES 

(Minutes of the sixth meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the Luthern Church in 
America, June 28-29, 1963, p. 611) 

We do not believe that much has been lost 


struction in the public schools, the greater 
risk we run of diluting our faith and con- 
tributing to a vague religiosity which identi- 
fies religion with patriotism and becomes a 
national folk religion. . 

At the same time, in candor, these de- 
cisions must be seen as a watershed. They 
open an era in which Christianity is kept 
separate from the state in a way that was 
foreign and would have been repugnant 
to the minds of our ancestors at the time 
when the Constitution was written and ever 
since. They the fact that the 
United States of America, like many other 
mations, is past the place where underlying 
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Christian culture and beliefs are assumed in 
its life. 

This event intensifies the task of the 
church. It heightens the need of the church 
for strength to stand alone, lofty and un- 
shaken, in American society. It calls for 
greater depth of conviction in all Christian 
men and women. í 


A Cool Look at the Crime Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James V. Bennett, longtime Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and one 
of our country’s outstanding penologists, 
has taken a frank and refreshing look at 
crime and imprisonment in the United 
States. In a special supplement of 
Harper’s magazine this month, Mr. Ben- 
nett makes some telling blows against 
many of the myths abounding today. 
He draws on statistics and his vast ex- 
perience to support his conclusions. Do 
most ex-convicts eventually return to 
prison? Is juvenile crime as rampant 
as it has been pictured? Do we coddle 
our criminals? Mr. Bennett considers 
these questions, and attempts to picture 
the situation in a proper perspective. I 

his article 


would be very interested to see what Mr. 
Bennett has to say: 
A Coot Loox AT THE CRIME CRISIS 


2 (By James V. Bennett) 


(Norx.— The Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons points out that many widely 


1960.) 


of this planet. Yet on both sides 
corridor clearly discernible paths 
have been worn by the feet of thousands of 


frustration, the restlessness, the human de- 


old man; now and then, a head held proudly 
high. 
The men in Atlanta are much like those 


wearing 

buttonhole. He lived in a shotgun cabin 
on five burned-out acres in southern Ala- 
bama with his wife ” of 
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being able to get relief, was he to leave the 
family, let the kids starve—or go to making 
whiskey?” 

In another Federal prison, there Is a young 
girl who was sent there for pasting a can- 
celed stamp on a letter she mailed to get a 
free cosmetic samples, She is feebleminded, 
impoverished, and a Negro in a Southern 
State that has achieved worldwide notoriety 
for its treatment of her race. 

In prison too is the youngster who “bor- 
rowed" a car to escape from a family situa- 
tion he found intolerable. The statistics 
Classify stealing a car as a “serious” crime, 
even though most cars are stolen for only a 
few hours’ use and not for monetary gain. 
There will be more cars stolen as each year 
adds more school dropouts and more homes 
wrecked by alcohol or divorce. Does this 
mean that “serious” crime is increasing 
ominously? 

The average newspaper reader's answer to 
this question is likely to be based on highly 
suspect fare. He reads the crime statistics 
but he has no way of evaluating them in 
Telation to population, economic conditions, 

laws and social attitudes. Nor can 
he judge the relative harmfulness of the 
many offenses which are recorded. Dram- 
atizing the statistics are the press reports 
of spectacular crimes, exploits of big-time 
criminals, and sensational trials. To com- 
plete the frightening picture TV provides 
crime and courtroom dramas which reflect 
little of the truth about real crimes and 
criminals, 

As a prison director I have a different 
perspective. For one thing, I think in terms 
of individuals rather than statistics, I know, 
of course, that on any given day there are 
about 220,000 men and women in our State 
and Federal prisons and another 100,000 in 
local and county jails, Taking the turnover 
rate into account, we see that approximately 
a million people spend some time behind bars 
during the course of a year. But most of 
them are not the murderers, rapists, and 
kidnapers pictured by the average citizen. 

More than three-fourths of the men and 
women who are locked up in local jails are 
drunks, vagrants, mentally ill or defective, 
or social misfits of other kinds. Of those 
sentenced to State and Federal penitentia- 
Ties, more than two-thirds have been con- 
victed of nonviolent crimes such as forgery, 
auto theft, house „and larceny. Less 
than 10 percent have been found guilty of 
homicide, rape, or kidnaping. 

BEHIND THE STATISTICS 


What else do the statistics tell us? We 
discover that only a handful of the people 


not. They stay out of Jail in part because 
everyone—including cops, judges, and ju- 
ries—tends to be more lenient with female 
than with male offenders. And from time 
immemorial women have not been reluctant 
to share a man’s money and possessions how- 
ever nefariously obtained. Professional 
prostitutes outnumber the men who are in 
prison. 

Some of America’s top check forgers, 
blackmailers, and embezzlers are women. I 
think, for instance, of the woman—now in 
the Federal penitentiary in Alderson, W. va 
who inspired such confidence in a rubber- 
stamp board of directors that she was able 
to steal and spend more than 62 million 
over a period of 30 years. Another 
woman manager of a savings-and-loan asso- 
ciation hoodwinked the auditors and her 
superiors so effectively that shortages 
mounted to more than $400,000 before she 
was discovered. I know of no male em- 
bezzler who has been as adroit, although 
there are enough inside bank jobs every year 
to keep the bank examiners from being smug. 

Certainly all too many men and women 
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succeed in outwitting the law, at least for a 
while, But there is reason to belleve that 
progress is being made in controlling crime 
if we study the data in depth. For example, 
in the past 30-odd years, the homicide 
rate has been cut nearly in half, dropping 
from 8.9 per 100,000 of our civilian popula- 
tion in 1930 to 5.1 in 1962. The actual num- 
ber of homicides declined for a time from 
the 10,500 that were recorded in 1930, and 
later rose again. In 1962 the total reached 
only 9,500 although the population had in- 
creased 50 percent since 1930. We may con- 
clude that the life of the ordinary citizen is 
a good deal safer than it used to be—despite 
the contrary impression created by headlines. 

It is enlightening also to ponder the figures 
on bank robbery, a crime always much ad- 
vertised in the Nation's press. In 1962 banks 
lost about ‚$1,800,000 in 461 holdups. This 
was & 27-percent Increase over 1961. But in 
the depression year of 1932, 609 banks were 
held up for losses aggregating $3,400,000. 
Yet today there are 5,300 more banks than 
existed in 1932. The individual bank, it 
would seem, is far less likely. to be robbed 
now than in John Dillinger’s time. In fact, 
the American Bankers Association, in a paper 
issued in September 1963, said that in view 
of the growth in banking “it cannot be real- 
istically contended that bank crime has 
grown to unmanageable proportions.” 

We have no statistics comparing previous 
generations with our own. But historians 
tell us that past ages have been Incontestably 
more lawless. They tell us also that the 
wholesale application of every cruelty con- 
ceivable to the human mind proved futile 
in reducing crime. The men who ran prisons 
in medieval and Elizabethan times experi- 
mented intensively in the art of adminis- 
tering inhumanity to man—but few experi- 
ments in all human history failed so 
completely. ` 

Among the most disturbing of current sta- 
tistics are the records of juvenile delin- 
quency—a half-million youngsters are han- 
dled by our juvenile courts each year. Cer- 
tainly, we must take every possible step to 
redirect them. But we should also use the 
perspective of time to reassure ourselves that 
the modern generation is not as black as it 
is painted. Less than a century ago, as Her- 
bert Asbury pointed out in “The Gangs of 
New York,” the city swarmed with young- 
sters who stole, murdered, rioted, and en- 
gaged in every form of debauchery. Off- 
setting today’s Juvenile delinquency statis- 
tics, other figures show that 35 percent of 
college-age young people are going to college 
today in contrast to less than 5 percent before 
World War I. The fact is that our young 
people are doing more to prepare themselves 
for lives of responsibility than any previous 
generation. 

In evaluating the crime statistics we also 
ought to ponder the fact that the general 
prison population of the country is declin- 
Ing. Last year in 27 prison systems the ab- 
solute number of inmates declined; in 32 
systems the ratio of prisoners to the general 
population fell. Across the Nation there are 
now 118.3 persons in prison per 100,000 peo- 
ple; the ratio ranges from 2583 in the 
District of Columbia and 179.6 in Maryland 
to 26.3 in New Hampshire and 37.2 in North 
Dakota. When the Federal Government 
started publishing prison statistics in 1939 
the national rate of imprisonment was 137.6; 
this figure has not since been matched; it 
fell to 101.2 during World War II. 

RACKETEERS AND TEENAGERS 


The men and women now in our prisons are 
individuals with hearts, lungs, and emotions 
like anyone else. To say this is to invite 
reproach for “coddling” criminals, a 
frequently made in legislatures and news- 
paper editorials. 

There is a bitter irony in this accusation, 
for, in fact, the criminal in America is dealt 
with harshly indeed, Our criminal laws are 
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the most severe in the world, and our legis- 
lative bodies are still at work making them 
more severe. Except possibly for enemies 
of the state“ in countries where people are 
sent to prison for political reasons, the Amer- 
ican criminal on the average serves several 
times as long a sentence in prison as his 
counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

The injustices that result from our highly 
punitive criminal laws are compounded by 
the fact that the sentence of the court is not 
subject to review in most American jurisdic- 
tions. Among civilized nations the United 
States; ts alone in denying to the convicted 
any avenue of appeal even for sentences of 
Draconian severity. Only in America do we 
find, occasionally, sentences of 199 years and 
100 years, and regularly sentences of 30, 40, 
and 50 years. In England in the course of ® 
year no more than 150 men are likely to be 
given sentences of 5 years or more. In the 
United States the number is about 15,000. 

The successful defense lawyer knows how 
to maneuver his case and his client so that 
they come before an “understanding” judge- 
But the average defendant is at the mercy 
of the widely disparate sentences given by 
different courts in different parts of the 
country and even by different judges in the 
same court. A person convicted of homicide 
in Texas will probably serve about 514 years. 
but in Illinois 16%. For all types of felonies 
the convicted offender serves about 1 year 
in Vermont, but in nearby Rhode Island he 
averages nearly 4. 

President Kennedy, whose compassion ex- 
ceeded that of most men, took an unusual 
interest in the problems of “equal justice 
under law“ and used his powers of executive 
clemency to redress judicial savagery. In 
one case, he cut the life sentence of a teen- 
age epileptic addict convicted of a narcotics 
charge (his sentence can be compared with 
that of Vito Genovese, the alleged kingpin of 
the American narcotics racket, who got only 
15 years). He also reduced the 15-year sen- 
tence given a young, minor bank embezzler 
who arrived in prison at the same time a5 
another young bank embezzler from another 
court in the same district—with a 6-month 
sentence for an identical offense. 

To their great credit the Federal judges 
now meet several times a year in seminars 
and institutes to find ways of minimizing 
such inequities. But the problem remains. 

SHADOWY MINDS 


To deplore injustice is not to suggest that 
we should, in any way, relax our efforts to 
enforce the law and reduce crime. The 
dilemma is how best to do it. 

The problem is heightened by the fact that 
a sizable proportion of crimes are committed 
by psychopaths and mentally sick people. I 
recall, for example, a bank robber who was 
known as the Black Phantom. He was an 
ex-cop who financed affairs with some 40- 
odd women by holding up banks. After he 
was caught and committeed to a Federal 
prison for observation, we found that he also 
hac a rich fantasy life. He liked to don 3 
black closk and hat and spring out of the 
darkness of alleyways upon befuddled 
drunks. His mind was as shadowy as the 
alleys he prowled and he needed psychiatric 
treatment. Psychiatrists, to be sure, do 
nave an answer for the problem of crime 
but they do contribute illuminating insights 
into the behavior of criminals. Yet there 
are only 50 professional psychiatrists among 
the 232 major Federal and State prisons and 
reformatories. At other levels, trained per- 
sonnel are also scarce, and except in a hand- 
ful of prison systems, salaries are too low 


1 In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and a few 
other States, review of sentence is possible 
under certain circumstances. Senator 
Roman L. HuusKa, of Nebraska, has intro 
duced a bill—S. 623 providing for appel - 
late review ot all sentences imposed by Fed- 
eral courts. ; 
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to attract competent people. Buildings too 
are generally rundown, obsolete, and jammed 
with prisoners. One of the best prison sys- 
tems is the research-conscious organization 
Created In California by Gov. Earl Warren, 
now Chief Justice of the United States, One 
ot the worst 18 in Mississipp!, where the lash 
is still in generous use. 

The State prison in Trenton, N.J., was 
opened in 1798 and many of its buildings 
Gate back as far as 1836. It is a disgrace 
to American penology. But here and there, 
Where new prisons are being bullt, the old 
bastille concept has been discarded. We are 
no longer building massive walied facilities 
housing as many as four or five thousand 
Prisoners. Instead, the trend is toward open 
Or medium-security prisons for 400, 500, or 
600 inmates. Outstanding examples, are the 
“Prison Without Walls“ at Seagoville, Tex., 
and the fine State institution at Fox Lake, 
* where the inmates carry their own 

ys * 0 

Do most ex-convicts eventually return to 
Prison? Are they as unredeemable as those 
Who push for harsher penalties say they 
äre? Certainly the ex-convict who wants to 
Bo straight can expect to have a rough time. 
When he leaves the walls he doesn’t have 
Money enough to last more than a few days. 
Many firms will not give him a job, at least 
if they know about his record. Sometimes 
even his family doesn’t want anything to 
do with him. And in some cities the police 
Will pick him up on any pretext, to put him 
into the day's “lineup” or merely to harass 
him so much that he'll move on to another 
town 


But the typical ex-prisoner persists in his 
Torts to surmount these difficulties. A 
5-year study of Federal prisoners, done by 
the University of Illinois under a Ford Foun- 
dation grant, indicated that 9 out of 10 
Prisoners intend to take up an honest way 
Of life when they get out. Some fall in their 
good intentions, but the same study proved 
that two-thirds are successful in staying out 
Of trouble? 

Our prison systems will not succeed in 
Permanently “reforming” larger numbers of 
their graduates until communities are ready 
to play a much larger part in the rehabilita- 

process. And I wish that this problem 
Would attract more serious attention and 
Public discussion than, for example, the 
Perennial emotional debate about capital 
Punishment. 

The issue here is between people who are 
Certain that only the electric chair, the gas 
Chamber, and the gallows protect us from an 
Overwhelming horde of criminals, and others 
Who consider these grim devices the stamp of 
a brutal and primitive society. 

Both sides are unduly hysterical. The 
Capital punishment issue in all probability 
Will not be resolved by legislation. Rather, 
the death sentence will be used with increas- 

8 caution as people come to realize that the 
Ultimate penalty can be justified for rela- 
tively few offenders. Already the number of 
executions has fallen from 199 in 1935 to 
57 in 1962. In many States which still re- 
tain capital punishment, no one has been put 

death for decades. As our civilization 
Advances, the use of the penalty will con- 
tinue to decline. 

But it should remain on the books. Shrink 
d we might from putting a human being 

death, there are some crimes for which 
there seems to be no other fitting penalty; 
ners of high treason, for example; blowing 
UD & loaded passenger plane in flight; Kid- 
Daning and killing a child. If Lee Harvey 

ald had lived to be convicted, what other 
Penalty could possibly have been appropriate 
or such a heinous crime? 
— be 


by For other examples, see “Without Bars,” 

Giles Playfair, on p. 171. 

* See “After the Stretch,” by Morris Ruden- 
. on p. 180. 
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Today, it is chiefly the indigent, the 
friendless, the Negro, and the mentally ill 
who are doomed to death. Or the young. 
Only this year Georgia raised to 16 the lower 
age limitation for execution, It was for- 
merly 10. There should be an automatic 
psychiatric examination for everyone ac- 
cused of a capital crime and an automatic 
appeal for everyone convicted of one. 


MURDER OVER THE COUNTER 


The people arguing about capital punish- 
ment could put their time to better use by 
jointly pressing for such safeguards. 

They would do well, also, to ask why we 
send so many people to prison and yet make 
it so easy for them to commit crimes? Why, 
for example, don't we have more effective 
controls on the firearms traffic? In the 
United States today almost anyone can ob- 
tain a gun almost anywhere. All he needs 
is the money and not much of that. Here 
and there, a few laws and ordinances have 
been enacted to control gun transactions, 
but they are ineffective in the absence of 
uniform regulation throughout the country. 

There are now an estimated 50 million 
handguns, rifles, and shotguns in the hands 
of private individuals. Two million more 
are made and sold in this country every year, 
and an additional half million are imported 
from other countries—with virtually no con- 
trol of any kind, as demonstrated by the 
ease with which Oswald got his scope rifle. 
We have robbers in our penitentiaries who 
bought their guns over the counter on their 
way down the street to stick up a liquor 
store, The last man to be executed by the 
Federal Government had a history of crim- 
inality and mental illness, but no one asked 
him any questions when he bought a gun 
at a sporting-goods store. The questions 
didn't start until he used the gun to kill a 
doctor who was a complete stranger. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
was a dramatic and tragic result of the un- 
controlled gun traffic. But 5,000 other vic- 
tims are killed each year with guns in the 
hands of people who should not be per- 
mitted to have them. 

The assassination also dramatized the hos- 
tilities in the breasts of many persons. The 
pressure of our high-voltage society are too 
intense for many people to bear, and the 
consequence is too often a mental illness 
characterized by hostility toward one’s fel- 
low man. Oswald was one example, but 
every law-enforcement officer knows of other 
individuais equally ruthless. We need 
facilities for the treatment of the hostile, 
mentally ill persons who become involved 
in crime. But an even greater problem is 
the ratpack of hostile and mentally ill indi- 
viduals who spew forth hatred and venom to 
foul the atmosphere of an otherwise toler- 
ant democracy. They foster and actively 
incite disrespect for the law, and we shall 
not achieve a more orderly society until we 
learn how to deal with them, 

Currently, there is a trend to attack the 
crime problem by bringing the Federal Gov- 
ernment more actively into the picture. My 
friends from abroad are amazed at the mul- 
tiplicity of offenses over which the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction, at last count 
numbering more than 2,000 felonies. They 
want to know how local law enforcement is 
helped by having the Federal Government 
assume jurisdiction over crimes that also 
lie within the purview of State authorities. 
The fact is that when the Federal Govern- 
ment enters a field, the local and State 
authorities tend to abdicate. At the very 
least, misunderstandings and jealousies re- 
sult which hobble law enforcement. The 
overlapping of criminal laws sends into Fed- 
eral prisons the physically handicapped, the 
alcoholic, and the other social misfits who 
are really the responsibility of local and State 
authorities. i 
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THE GOAL IS NOT UTOPIA 


Jurisdictional overlapping must be elimi- 
nated if agencies of different types and Fed- 
eral and State agencies are to work effec- 
tively together. At present the multipli- 
cation of law-enforcement and treatment 
agencies has made a morass out of the entire 
effort to combat crime. Competing agen- 
cies spar for Jurisdiction over the sensational 
case of the one that has political implica- 
tions. More than one prosecutor has 
reached high office on the basis of publicity 
afforded by some sensational case. But the 
overall goal of crime prevention is not served 
in the process. This is a task for quiet, 
firm, persistent cooperative effort. 

The fruit of such effort can be consider- 
able. But it will not be a utopia free of 
crime. Human beings are infinitely varied, 
and some of their behavior is bound to be 
considered criminal by at least a portion of 
society. The challenge we must meet is to 
reduce the basic causes of crime, improve 
law-enforcement methods, and use more 
effectively the techniques that have been 
developed for changing human behavior. 
The existence of crime and criminals should 
spur us on to experimentation, infuse new 
life into our efforts to rid the country of 
social injustices, and make us all a little 
more tolerant of each other's imperfect 
conduct. 


Most of U.S. Rights Bill Is Already 
Indiana Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp an excellent article by John V. 
Wilson, Washington correspondent of 
the Indianapolis Times, published in 
that newspaper on March 29, 1964, con- 
cerning the civil rights act of the State 
of Indiana as compared with the civil 
rights bill passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives and now under consid- 
eration by the U.S. Senate. 

The text of Mr. Wilson's article fol- 
lows: 

Mosr or U.S. Ricuts BILL ALREADY Is INDIANA 
Law 


(By John V. Wilson) 

Wasutncton,—Hoosier opponents of the 
civil rights bill may not realize it, but they're 
already living under similar and possibly 
stronger State laws. 

This curious twist mystifies Indiana Sena- 
tors Vance HARTKE and Ben Barn, who are 
being besieged by letterwriters protesting the 
bill before the Senate, 

Just this month, Harrxe’s mall has turned 
from 2 to 1 for the bill to 6 to 1 against. 
Barn mail is running 4 to 1 against. 

One explanation, of course, is that aginers 
are usually more vocal. But the Indiana mail 
also shows that the campaign of the South- 
ern-financed Coordinating Committee for 
Fundamental American Freedoms against the 
bill is bearing fruit. 

“A lot of these people have been misin- 

formed,” observes Baru. Others are not 
well informed about the bill.” 
Barn. who one of Indiana's 
civil rights laws in the 1962 ture, em- 
phasizes that the Federal bill “would have 
little or no effect on Indiana.” 
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“Our equal accommodations law has really 
stricter provisions than the bill,” he points 
out. 

In 1961, the legislature enacted falr em- 
ployment practices and equal accommoda- 
tions laws, Two years later, the laws were 
strengthened by the Indiana Civil Rights 
Act. 

Thus, despite the uproar over the Federal 
bill, Indiana laws already forbid racial seg- 
regation in public schools and discrimination 
in voting. employment, labor unions, and 
places of public accommodation, 

Here's how the Federal civil rights bill 
compares with existing Indiana laws: 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Bill: Prohibits registrars from using difer- 
ent standards for whites and Negroes and 
allows the Attorney General to bring voting 
suits before special three-judge panels. 

Indiana: Laws have long assured Negro 
voting rights; witness last year's upsurge in 
Negro registration. 

PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Bill: Outlaws discrimination by refusal 
of service in hotels, motels, restaurants, Serv- 
ice stations, theaters, sports arenas and 
rooming houses of more than five rooms and 
in which the proprietor does not live. 

Indiana: Forbids discrimination and seg- 
regation in every place of public accom- 
modation. Provides fines of $25 to $100 and 
jail sentences up to 30 days. Also provides 
for civil suits and Judgments of $25 to $100. 
Empowers State Civil Rights Commission to 
issue cease and desist orders. 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Bill: Forbids denial of access to any public 
facility of the State or its subdivision. Al- 
lows the Attorney General to join a person 
seeking to have his rights enforced. 

Indiana: Guarantees access of all persons 
to public facilities of the State and its sub- 
divisions. Enforcement power vested in 
State Civil Rights Commission. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Bill: Extends Commission’s life another 
four years. Commission is empowered to 
investigate complaints, conduct hearings, 
subpena witnesses and make reports. 

Indiana: Five-member Commission is em- 
powered to investigate complaints, con- 
duct hearings, subpena witnesses and rec- 
ords, issue cease and desist orders against 
dicriminatory practices and have them en 
forced by county courts. - 

FEDERAL AID CUTOFF 

Bill: Forbids racial discrimination in Fed- 
erally assisted programs and allows Federal 
agencies to refuse funds to States and com- 
munities, except for felerally insured pro- 
grams such as FHA and VA. r 

Indiana: Executiye order issued by Gov- 
ernor Welsh bans racial discrimination by 
all businesses licensed by the State. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Bill: Allows Attorney General to bring 
suits to enforce desegregation, but there is 
no requirement for mixing of white and 
Negro pupils by transfer to other school 
districts. 

: School segregation was outlawed 
in 1947. 
` EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Bill: Bans discrimination by employers 
and labor unions. Would be put into effect 
over a 4-year period, covering businesses 
and unions with 25 or more employees or 
members. Creates a commission with power 
to bring suits to enforce compliance if per- 
suasion falls. 

Indiana: Bans discrimination by employ- 
ers of six or more employees and labor un- 
fons. Civil Rights Commission empowered 


to issue cease-and-desist orders if persuasion. 


fails. Baris discrimination by firms doing 
business with the State or local governmen- 
tal units. 
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Despite the similarity of the civil rights 
bill and Indiana law, the Hoosier Senators 
are the targets of such letters as these: 

“The only conclusion I and my wife can 
come to is that this bill is Communist in- 
splred.“ a Fort Wayne man wrote HARTKE, 

“I feel so strongly about this that I make 
you this promise—if the bill does pass, I 
shall yote for your opponent, even though 
that opponent is only a pair of rubber boots. 
I feel it is better to have a rubber boot in 
office than a rubberstamp,” an Indianapolis 
man, who said he had been a Democrat for 
82 years, wrote BAYH. 

On the other hand, Hartke and Barn do 
get some letters supporting their stand for 
the bill. 

“Iam writing this to you to help you bol- 
ster your strongly expressed position in favor 
of this bill,” a Bloomington woman wrote 
BAYH. 

“Stand by your guns and keep firing,” 
an Indianapolis woman wrote HARTKE. 


FCC Chairman Henry on “Freedom” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post, Columnist Lawrence Laurent 
has called attention to the courageous 
address delivered by FCC Chairman Wil- 
liam Henry at the April 7 meeting of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

Chairman Henry's address is particu- 
larly significant, for he speaks directly 
to the discrepancy in the NAB’s posi- 
tion of opposing limitations on commer- 
cial advertising, as an invasion of broad- 
casting freedom, while ignoring the far 
more basic challenge to freedom involved 
in the Pacifica case. 

I commend Mr. Laurent's column and 
a careful reading of Chairman Henry's 
remarks to our colleagues’ attention: 
FCC CHAMMAN Turns TALK OP “FREEDOM” 

Back on NAB 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Cuicaco—Ever since E. William Henry 
came to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1962 and particularly since he be- 
came chairman last June, broadcasters have 
regarded him as an attractive but ineffecutal 
bureaucrat. 

Henry made his first appearance before the 
National Association of Broadcasters yester- 
day and his 33-minute speech provided the 
first major shock of this 42d annual conven- 
tion. The 3.000 broadcasters gathered at the 
Conrad Hilton discovered that the lean, 
handsome 35-year-old lawyer from Memphis, 
Tenn., is 8 toughminded regulator who has 
learned about broadcasting with an amazing 
swiftness. 

Sitting on the dais, without a change in ex- 
pression during Henry’s performance, was the 
FCC Chairman's No. 1 antagonist, Rep- 
resentative Watter Rogers, Democrat, of 
Texas. Rocrus has been the No. 1 hero of 
this convention, for broadcasters have been 
generous in their gratitude for Rocers’ hay- 
ing killed an PCC proposal to set limits on 
commercial advertising. 

Henry warned broadcasters that the FCC 
rule may be dead but the policy against over- 
commercialization is still very much alive. 
The FCC is looking at commercial policies 
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every time a statlon's 3-year license comes 
up for renewal. Henry said: 

“In this way we are moving toward the de- 
velopment of sound regulatory standards in 
this field. The process may be painful to 
some—more painful, I think, than a rule 
would have been—but it is healthy and 
necessary.” 

With that stern admonttlon, Henry turned 
with polite scorn to the attitude shown by 
the broadcast industry over the Pacifica 
Broadcasting Co. Pacifica operates listener- 
supported (no commercials) stations in 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., and in New 
York City. Complaints about the station's 
programing and charges that Pacifica em- 
ployed Communist sympathizers caused 8 
3-year FCC investigation. Last winter, the 
FCC renewed the Pacifica’s licenses and 
issued a sweeping free-speech ruling. 

Henry said: 

“At every public meeting of broadcasters 
I have attended, a speaker has only to de- 
clare himself in favor of “freedom” to be 
rewarded with an automatic burst of ap- 
plause, But oratory Is easy: Firm action is 
difficult. Surely, U there was ever a time 
when the freedom of broadcasting was at 
stake, this was it.” 

Henry reminded broadcasters that they 
took absolutely no action in the Pacifica case. 

The silence was heavy as Henry concluded 
that while broadcasting libertarſan lawyers” 
had ignored the Pacifica case, the FCC, it- 
self, stood up for broadcasting’s freedoms. 
Henry added: 

“Your contrasting reaction to these two 
struggles * * * overcommercialization and 
Pacifica Foundation * * cast a disturbing 
light on the basic motivations of an indus- 
try licensed to do business in the public 
interest. 

“When you display more interest in de- 
fending your freedom to suffocate the public 
with commercials than in upholding your 
freedom to provide provocative variety * * * 
when you cry ‘censorship’ and call for faith 
in the Founding Fathers“ wisdom only to 
protect your balance sheet * * * when you 
remain silent in the face of a threat which 
could shake the first amendment's proud oak 
to its very roots—you tarnish the ideals 
enshrined in the Constitution and invite an 
attitude of suspicion.” 

Henry also warned that the FCC will take 
action against overly loud commercials and 
that legislation is needed to regulate pay- 
as-you-see TV. 

With the silence that thundered during 
parts of Henry's speech came a 
amount of respect. Ten times he was inter- 
rupted with applause and at the finish the 
broadcasters stood up and applauded. It 
was the only ovation at this convention that 
came close to matching the one given to 
Congressman ROGERS. 

Young Chairman Henry has arrived. 


The Late Major General Melvin J. Maas 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with great and sincere sorrow that 
I learned of the passing of Melvin J- 
Maas. 

It was my privilege to know General 
Maas as a fellow marine, and it is my 
contacts with him in the corps that I 
value most highly. When I came to Con- 
gress, he served as a special inspiration, 
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for despite severe handicaps, he was de- 
termined and successful in leading a use- 
ful and full life. His example will never 
be forgotten by all of us who knew him. 

I want to express my deep feeling of 
loss and my deepest respect for a very 
fine and great man. Mrs. Roosevelt joins 
me in extending sympathy to his family. 


Fair Trade and Higher Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Press of November 19, 1963, 
entitled “Fair Trade and Higher Prices“ 
Simply pointing out that the enactment 
of the so-called quality stabilization bill 
Would result in higher prices to consum- 
ers and definite hurt to the interests of 
all consumers, but especially those in 
the lower income brackets. 

It is striking to note that no editorial 
Opinion anywhere in the country has en- 
dorsed the quality stabilization bill or 

supported the idea of fair trade and 
high fixed prices which would injure the 
Consumers, the economy, and the re- 
Uers generally. 
The article follows: 
Fam TRADE AND HIGHER PRICES 


Dr. Walter Heller, chairman of the Presi- 
Gent's Council of Economic Advisers, has 
Often received criticism in these columns 
Tor his questionable theories. It is a pleas- 
Ure, therefore, to be able to agree with him 
on at least one important issue. 

Dr. Heller's opposition to the so-called 
Quality stabilization bill is based on sound 
Principles. 

In a statement to Congress, he has pointed 
dut the dangers of this old “fair trade” 
„no masquerading under a new name, 
1 high-powered lobbies are trying to 
Orco through this session of Congress. It 
Would allow manufacturers to set minimum 
i at which their goods could be sold by 
ers. 
s As Dr. Heller said, and a conclusion never 
Uccessfully disputed, this legislation would 
lead to higher prices for consumers. 

In summary as to price effects, he sald: 
1 Uniform resale prices (to consumers) 

Huld tend initially to be set higher than 

Present average of prices charged. 
ti Temporary reductions in prices by re- 

ers would be eliminated. 
55 Rising costs and reduced efficiency in 
t Lalling would put pressure on manufac- 
to raise their resale prices further. 
3 for the retallers who want this bill 
= acted, Dr. Heller advanced some logical 
Rclusions which should give pause for 
4 e nt and diminish their enthusiasm von- 
erably. 

With price competition at retail for these 
Ared.- price goods eliminated, he pointed out, 
inte forms of retail competition would be 

à nsifed. Fancier store decorations, addi- 
Some Services and other forms of nonprice 
eal, Petition would be used to compete for 

nig This would force up the costa of re- 
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de an retailers, he said, might in fact 
disadvantaged in the end of passage of 
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this bill because fixed prices on fair-traded 
merchandise in many instances would not 
compare favorably with the private brands 
and other non-fair-traded items handled by 
big stores, mail-order houses and chains. 
Private brands would increase and get a 
larger share of the market. 

As Dr. Heller's statement made clear, 
there's so much wrong with this latest at- 
tempt to legalize retail price fixing, the whole 
project should be pitched into the waste- 
basket, It certainly wouldn't help consu- 
mers. Nor would it be good, either, for re- 
tatlers as a whole. 


Meet the Alibrandis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous growth of electronics and re- 
lated industries in eastern Massachusetts 
is providing opportunities for countless 
talented young men and women to ad- 
vance themselves in their professions 
while making outstanding contributions 
to our Nation's scientific efforts. One 
such young executive is Joseph F. Ali- 
brandi, of Lexington, Mass. Joe cur- 
rently heads the Sparrow air-to-air mis- 
sile program of the Raytheon Co. An 
able engineer and executive, a devoted 
family man and a dedicated worker for 
his community, Joe is a fine example of 
the professional talent available in Mas- 
sachusetts. An excellent profile of the 
Alibrandis appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal yesterday under the byline of 
Cal Brumley. Under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

MEET THE ALIBRANDIS—YOUNG EXECUTIVE'S 
Pay Curmes Fast BUT War or LIFE STAYS 
Mopnrst—Cuiey oF A RAYTHEON MISSILE 
Prockam Kreps His $27,000 House, Drives 
1958 Curvy—Mmpie MANAGEMENT HAZARDS 

(By Cal Brumley) 

BEDFORD, Mass.—Joseph F. Alibrandi is a 
prosperous young executive who hasn't got 
around to living like one. 

At 37, he heads Raytheon Co.’s production 
of the Sparrow air-to-air missile for Alr Force 
and Navy fighters. He oversees 7,000 employ- 
ees at the program's headquarters here in the 
Boston suburb of Bedford and at plants in 
Lowell, Mass., and Bristol, Tenn. His annual 
salary, which was $3,900 when he joined the 
electronics and aerospace Company as a jun- 
lor engineer in 1952, fs now more than 
$30,000. 

But Joe Alibrandi’s spending hasn't kept 
pace with his ascending career. With his 
wife, Lambertha, and their two small chil- 
dren, he lives in a $27,000 three-bedroom 
ranch house in Lexington, another Boston 
suburb. The Alibrandis own one car, a 1958 
Chevrolet. Joe, a trim 6-footer whose dark 
hair is beginning to show flecks of gray, often 
wears the same sult three days running; 
until recently he owned only one pair of 
shoes. One of the few visible signs of his 
rising affluence {fa a 30-foot cabin cruiser 
purchased second hand for $5,200. 

In part, Joe's conservative spending may 
refiect the habits formed when he was grow- 
ing up in a third-floor tenament apartment 
in a poor section of south Boston, But the 
go-slow pollcy on spending may also stem 
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from his awareness that there are hazards as 
Well as rewards for a man who emerges from 
the ranks of junior executives into a role in 
middle management. 

Such a man is no longer lost in the crowd, 
and with more riding on his performance he 
is apt to be judged by stricter standards. 
Blunders are hard to conceal for long; usually 
a glance at an operation's profit-and-loss 
statement is enough to tell whether the 
executive in charge is doing his job. 

Raytheon has been troubled by shrinking 
profit margins in recent years and, more 
lately, by declining orders from its major 
customer, the military. The result has been 
frequent management changes. Since 1958, 
the company has had two presidents and 
three executive vice presidents. Nine of the 
thirty-one officers listed in the 1962 annual 
report do not appear in the recently issued 
1963 report. Many lower level executives 
have left along with the presidents and vice 
presidents. One of the few permanent fix- 
tures in Raytheon’s top management, in 
fact, has been its chief executive officer, 
Charles Francis Adams, who now holds the 
title of president himself. 

ADJUSTING TO CHANGE 


Joe Alibrandi says he doesn't spend much 
time brooding about the heavy executive 
turnover. There is always some apprehen- 
sion when there are changes, but a person 
has to learn to adjust,” he observes. A fel- 
low executive says Joe's “optimism and con- 
fidence are high enough so that he doesn’t 
waste time worrying.” 

Joe's boyhood supplied him with ample 
motivation to achieve business and financial 
success. His parents, who now live next door 
in Lexington in a house he had built for 
them before his marriage in 1957, are Italian 
immigrants. His father was formerly a 
laundry worker and his mother a dressmaker. 

At the age of 11, Joe began contributing to 
the family income by working at a movie 
theater, sweeping up after school, and de- 
livering handbius on Saturday morning for 
50 cents a week. By the time he was 13 he 
was working in a dress factory after school 
and on Saturdays. 

High school was followed by a stretch as 
an enlisted man in the Army Signal Corps. 
Upon discharge, he enrolled at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge un- 
der the GI bill to study mechanical and in- 
dustrial engineering. 

After his graduation from MIT, Joe picked 
Raytheon from several job offers, mainly be- 
cause his father was in Ul health and he 
wanted to work near home. Right at the 
start he asked to be assigned to the missile 
program he now heads. “It sounded excit- 
ing,” he explains. 

STARTING UP THE LADDER 

Joe's first assignment was to help study 
sites for a proposed factory to produce the 
Sparrow missile, which Raytheon had de- 
veloped. When asite was chosen near Lowell 
he put his college training to use by work- 
ing on the production layout of the plant. 
His talent quickly became evident, and after 
a few months he started up the ladder, be- 
coming supervisor of quality control for: the 
Sparrow. In 1955 he moved up to staff as- 
sistant to the manager of the Lowell plant. 
In 1959 he was promoted to assistant plant 
manager at Lowell. 

Two years later he took charge of the Spar- 
row program, his present assignment. The 
operation he is responsible for last year ac- 
counted for over $100 million of Raytheon's 
total volume of $489 million. 

Joe Alibrandi doesn't try to conceal his 
pleasure over the way things have gone. 
Promotions haye come more rapidly than he 
thought possible when he joined Raytheon. 
One reason, he suggests, is his good fortune 
in landing a spot with a new program at the 
beginning of his career. “I had opportun- 
ities and I was given responsibilities that I 
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could never have hoped for so early in an 
older operation,” says Joe. 

But his associates say that more than luck 
has been involved in Joe's rise. One former 
superior calls him very brilliant,” Martin 
Schilling, a German rocket scientist who 
came to the United States after World War 
TI and is now vice president and general man- 
ager of Raytheon's Missile Systems Division, 
declares: “I could draw up a list of the re- 
quirements for the prototype of an ideal 
manager, and Mr. Alibrandi would meet 
nearly all of them.” Mr. Schilling, whose 
division embraces the Sparrow program, is 
Joe's immediate superior. 

Joe is given credit for setting up detailed 
procedures that enable semiskilled workers 
to turn out high-precision instruments like 
walnut-size gyroscopes for the Sparrow guid- 
ance system and missile valves with micro- 
scopic tolerances. Mr. Schilling says that 
since Joe has headed Sparrow production 
“the unit cost has dropped 50 percent al- 
though model improvements have pushed 
upward on costs.“ 

“POLITELY AGGRESSIVE” 

Despite his powerful drive to get to the 
top, Joe appears to have advanced without 
stepping on a lot of toes along the way. He 
is, in the words of one associate, “politely 
aggressive.” “I've never heard him tear any- 
one down to bulld himself up.” This quality 
enables him to command the loyalty of peo- 
ple he works with. Says a subordinate: 
“Joe's the type people want to join with 
rather than shoot down.” 

A typical Alibrandi working day begins 
with a coffeeless breakfast of fruit juice and 
french toast; sometimes the menu is varied 
by substituting a milkshake for the french 
toast, Hopping into a company-owned Chev- 
rolet, he drives to his Bedford office, located 
in a hangar at Hanscom Field, a civilian air- 
field around which are clustered many de- 
88 industrial and research facili- 

en. 

He is at his desk by 8 am. His office is 
Spacious but utilitarian. The desk is big, 
modern and generally uncluttered. A model 
of the slim, finned Sparrow missile sits on 
it atop a wooden pedestal, and there is a 
tan telephone studded with push buttons. 
Joe can swivel around to another tan phone— 
on a long, low cabinet under a window be- 
hind him. On the blond wood paneling of 
the Office walls hangs a picture of the late 
President Kennedy; Joe, a Democrat, was an 
ardent supporter of Mr. Kennedy. 

A BRISK PACE 

Joe makes a point of not taking work 
home but until he leaves the office at 6 p.m. 
he sets a brisk pace. Lunch is usually limited 
to a sandwich at his desk. He figures he 
spends about half his office time meeting 
with subordinates, “discussing problems and 
solutions and planning future projects.” 
Every Monday morning he holds a staff meet- 
ing attended by close to a dozen people. He 
meets frequently with Mr. Schilling, whose 
office is in Bedford, and at least once a week 
he confers with Thomas L. Phillips, Ray- 
theon's current executive vice president, at 
Mr, Phillips’ office at the company's head~ 
quarters in Lexington. 

Besides day-to-day production matters, a 
major concern in all these discussions is 
planning for the day when the Government 
has enough Sparrows on hand and orders for 
the weapon end. Joe, who is convinced that 
a powerful military force will be needed for 
a long time to insure peace and who eppears 
to have no quaims about tying his livelihood 
to the defense field, sees the Sparrow “phas- 
ing out” in about 5 years. By then he hopes 
to have another missile ready to sell the 
Pentagon. 

“We're working on several, most of which 
are classified, but one is an air-to-ground 
missile for which we have a formal proposal 
in to the Government now,” says Joe. 
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Joe usually spends several hours a week 
with visiting customers, which means mili- 
tary men. “You have to keep them satisfied 
on costs and performance or you are out of 
business,” he says. And it's competitive, If 
the Defense Department doesn't think you 
are doing a good Job it may invite some other 
company to make your product, since the 
Government in effect owns production 
rights.” 2 

There are piles of reports to read on policy, 
and production matters to be gone over, Joe 
reads them with a red pencil in his hand. 
“I mark things I want to know more about, 
and if it seems urgent I get on the phone 
right then,” he says. 

A POSSIBLE PROBLEM 


Mr. Schilling suggests that Joe's habit of 
grabbing a phone to talk directly with a man 
well down the line about a problem might 
cause him trouble someday if he moves up 
to a still higher level Job with broader re- 
sponsibllities. He would then have to learn 
to delegate more authority, in Mr, Schilling’s 
opinion. 

“It could be difficult for his No, 2 man to 
work for him because he takes shortcuts 
and reaches down into the organization to 
find a solution for a problem and in this 
sense may be considered a little autocratic,” 
says Mr. Schilling. “He is a good organiza- 
tion man, but he doesn’t believe in all the 
channels.” 

Joe concedes he often bypasses a leuten- 
ant in favor of a sergeant. “If I’m wonder- 
ing why floor-cleaning costs in the Powell 
plant were up last month, III probably call 
the head of janitor services rather than the 
plant manager.“ he says. “But then I always 
call the manager to tell him I've talked to 
one of his men.” On the other hand, he 
insists that lower echelon people clear 
through their superiors before seeking a 
conference with him. “I want all to know I 
trust my various managers,” he explains. 

Joe's job entails considerable traveling. He 
averages four or five trips a month, always 
flying coach class in conformance with com- 
pany policy. Many trips are 1-day visits to 
the Pentagon in Washington. Other regular 
ports of call are the company’s plant at 
Bristol, a Navy missile testing facility at 
Oxnard, Calif., and Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, an Air Force research and de- 
velopment center at Dayton, Ohio. Last fall 
Joe went to London, and this spring he will 
visit London and Paris; Raytheon hopes to 
sell the Sparrow to foreign governments if 
Washington approves. 

TALKING TO PILOTS 


He tries to visit every Sparrow-equipped 
Air Porce and Navy squadron in the United 
States at least once a year, talking with the 
squadron commanders and pilots “to see 
if they have any problems with the bird.” 
During the Cuban missile crisis in October 
of 1962 he headed a group of Raytheon mis- 
sille experts who hurried to Sparrow squad- 
rons in Florida to be on hand in case any 
problems arose with the weapons. 

For his services, Joe receives a number of 
fringe benefits, in addition to the $30,000- 
plus salary and the use of a car. Raytheon 
pays part of the cost of a $120,000 life in- 
surance policy and all the cost of medical 
Insurance. If Joe stays with Raytheon, he 
will eventually benefit from a pension plan. 
On two occasions Joe has been granted stock 
options, but declines in the price of Raytheon 
stock have made it unprofitable for him to 
exercise them. 

Joe now tries to save or invest 25 percent 
of his take-home pay. He is active in the 
stock market. I'm looking for growth when 
I invest,” he says. “I stay away from the 
widow stocks. I’ve taken a few flyers, and 
I have some highly speculative stocks, but 
I feel I can afford them because I'm young.” 

The young executive figures his net worth 
is now about $100,000. This includes his 
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savings and investments, plus his equity in 
his own home and the one he built for his 
parents. 3 

The Alibrandis’ basic monthly expenses 
make a relatively small dent in Joe's pay. 
Housing expenses total $216 a month (Joe's 
brother lives with the senior Alibrandis and 
now meets the mortgage payments and other 
costs on their house). Lambertha, a former 
Raytheon secretary who goes by the nick- 
name Tunny, says she spends $160 to $170 a 
month on food. 

WORKING FOR THE UNITED FUND 


The Alibrandis are generous giyers, They 
usually contribute about 6750 to the United 
Fund, An equal amount is divided among 
the MIT alumni fund, an organization de- 
voted to aiding retarded children, an 
orphanage in Italy and their local Catholic 
church. Joe, like most executives, is called 
upon to work on charitable projects; over 
the fireplace in the family's recreation room 
is a plaque commending Joe for his service 
as campaign chairman of the Greater Lowell 
United Fund in 1962. 

Executives generally can't avoid some mix- 
ing of business and social life, and Joe is no 
exception. When military men he deals 
with are in town, for example, they fre- 
quently are house guests of the Alibrandis. 
For the most part, however, Joe tries to for- 
get about business after hours. A gregarious 
man, he has a large body of non-business 
friends, and the Alibrandis elther entertain 
at home or visit friends two or three eve- 
nings a week, When they go out, Joe’s par- 
ents come over from next door to baby sit for 
4-year-old Paul and 1l-year-old Ann Marie. 

The younger Alibrandis’ house, which Joe 
designed and did a lot of the work on, is set 
on a wooded 4% -nere plot. Lambertha, 3 
slender, 27-year-old blonde, cuts the 
using a mower she can ride; Joe has con- 
vinced her the jouncing will keep her slim. 
The most heavily trafficked rooms in tbe 
house are the sunny kitchen-dinette, which 
Joe made extra big “because that’s where 
Tunny spends most of her time,” and the 
recreation room. 

This basement room hints at Joe's restless 
energy. There is a ping-pong table and & 
dart board. On one wall hangs a 6-foot 914- 
inch salifish that Joe caught during an off- 
hour on a visit to military units in Florida. 
He also hikes, bowls, and plays a rugged game 
of water polo once a week with college friends 
at the MIT pool. 

When the weather turns warm, Joe and 
Lambertha spend almost every weekend 
aboard the boat, either fishing or cruising- 
The current model, which costs about $1,000 
a year to operate, is Joe's fifth boat; the first 
was a 13-foot outboard runabout. A favorite 
cruise is from the berth in a boat basin on 
the Charles River to Cape Cod, 

“It's quite a thrill to leave Boston for some 
place on Cape Cod, plot your course, be out 
of sight of land for a couple of hours and 
then suddenly arrive at your destination, 
says Joe, 


Voter Registration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, though 
the right to vote is one of the most 
cherished and hard-won privileges of 
American citizenship, it often is the 
case that citizens do not use it. In re- 
cent months, an extensive voter reg“ 
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istration campaign has been underway 
in Fulton County, in the Fifth District 
of Georgia. 

Under the leadership of local officials 
such as Chief Registrar Leon Hay and 
Many interested citizen groups, an im- 
pressive gain of over 75,000 new voters is 
expected. 

Acting under a law passed in a recent 
session of the Georgia Legislature, Reg- 
istrar Hay has taken the voters’ books 
out of the courthouse and into the 
Neighborhoods, even during the evening 
hours, to give citizens an opportunity 
to register. 

Mr. Speaker, I would commend the 
Staff of the Fulton County registrar’s 
Office, and other civil groups including 
the Ben Hill Junior Chamber of Com- 
Merce, for this important and successful 
Service. 


Hats Of to the Mayor, the City Council, 
and the Citizenry of Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, last 

afternoon, April 12, 1964, there 

Was celebrated in the great metropolis of 

Waltham, Mass., a classic example of 

What is too rarely exhibited today, of our 

onal New England and American 

Community resourcefulness, community 

and community pride. 

Initiated and chartered by the ir- 
Tepressible and distinguished mayor of 
Waltham, the Honorable Austin D. 

es, with the cooperation of the city 

Council, civic leaders, all the civic or- 

Banizations and the loyal citizenry, 

Waltham, last Sunday, formally dedi- 

fated a $2.5 million municipal service 

Center which will forever stand as a high 

ute to community response and re- 

SPonsibility and which provides an in- 

piring example for all other American 

Cities and towns to follow. 

I have been requested to include the 
brief address I was privileged to deliver 
du this most eventful occasion and I 
Wish to include also a most pertinent edi- 
which appeared in the April 7 
of the Waltham (Mass.) News 
Tribune. They follow: 

Serrcnh or ConcressMan HAroLD D. DONOHUE 
AT THe DEDICATION oF MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
Cente Butioines, WALTHAM, Mass., APRIL 
12, 1964. 
Mayor Rhodes, members of the city council, 

8 tinguished invited guests, dear friends, it 
& high honor for me to take part in these 

conrcises today celebrating with you the 

Pletion of this beautiful modern public 
ber rice center. 


ur a longtime observer of Waltham activi- 
ti 
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e aptitude and initiative 
Of Your leaders and your citizens, 
years that I have been privi- 
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of the extraordinary unity, combined re- 
sourcefulness and persuasive impact, that 
exists among your civic directors and your 
people. 

I vividly remember this solid impact upon 
those occasions when you were particularly 
concerned with the reor on of the 
watch company, the construction of the 
South Side post office and the urgent need 
of the facilities of a new boys’ club. 

Of. course, I heard from Austin Rhodes 
almost, it seemed, before I had completed the 
recitation of my congressional oath in Wash- 
ington. I had the feeling he must have been 
waiting for me and for any one else who 
could help his city. Even then, as he was ap- 
proaching the conclusion of his private busi- 
ness career, I marked Austin Rhodes as a 
“young heart“ who was going to go places and 
do a great many more things in the fleld of 
public service. I earnestly wish that all my 
Judgments were as easy to make as that one. 

In the truest sense the dedication of any 
public facility is basically the recognition of 
the prudent planning of devoted city fathers, 
the responsive understanding of alert civic 
leaders, and the cooperative zeal of a local 
citizenry. 

As practically an adopted son of Waltham, 
I am very pleased to join in this eminently 
deserved recognition of and salute to the 
“youngest” mayor in the country, Austin 
Rhodes, the distinguished members of the 
city council, the News-Tribune people, the 
wise advisers of your citizens’ committee, the 
chamber of commerce, the Rotary Club, every 
civic organization that took part and last, 
but most of all, the sacrificing citizens of 
Waltham without whom this center would 
not have been possible. 

Beyond our local recognition and salute to 
you I consider it my further obligation, as 
an official of this country’s Government, to 
emphasize, however briefly, the larger mean- 
ing of our gathering here today. 

In the noblest sense this public service 
center generates a consciousness of commu- 
nity self-reliance and self-resourcefulness of 
national significance. Your achievement 
here is a timely and symbolic reminder that 
the grain of traditional American greatness 
is still rooted in the American community. 
It needs only the vision of local leaders and 
the sacrifice of local citizens to flourish into 
fruitfulness,,as we see around us here today. 

In an age of unprecedented doubt, tempta- 
tion and confusion this center represents 
a revival of individual responsibility, com- 
munity conscience, cooperative sacrifice, and 
common pride through which this Nation 
was begun and by which, please God, it will 
forever survive, against all enemies, even 
the weakness of ourselves. 

It is for this patriotic contribution to your 
country that I especially congratulate you 
and for which, in my opinion, you deserve 
national recognition as an all-American 
city. 
Yes, it is for this patriotic contribution 
that I am, today, even more proud and 
privileged, than ever before, to represent the 
people of Waltham, Mass., in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

[From the News-Tribune, Apr. 7, 1964] 

Procress, 1964 STYLE 


Every now and then it Is important to 
pause and reflect upon what is right with 
Waltham. Too often the attention of a lot 
of us is focused on the negatives—such lis- 
bilities as traffic congestion, parking, school 
problems—because the desire for improve- 
ment makes it essential that the eyes are 
kept on the future. 

There is a great deal that is right with 
Waltham. 

This month civic pride is lifted another 
notch with the opening of a facility that is 
comparable to the finest in all of New Eng- 
land. Waltham’s $2.5 million municipal 
service center is to be put on public display 
for 3 days, then pressed into action for the 
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concentrated operation of three vital depart- 
ments. 

Waltham’s antiquated Blue Lantern Inn 
at 25 Lexington Street will be going out of 
existencé, leaving memories that trail back 
into another century. A half mile or so away 
on the same street is the fine new police 
headquarters, spacious and finely appointed. 
It is flanked by a bright new fire station. 
Centerpiece is the Public Works unit, which 
for the first time pulls together the scattered 
divisions of the department. 

It is significantly appropriate that indus- 
try should join with the city fathers in cele- 
brating the service center’s dedication, for 
Waltham is blessed with a solid economic 
base principally due to extensive commercial 
investment. The older, established firms 
which made Waltham the Precision City 
have ben joined by a galaxy of new com- 
panies whose coming to Waltham represents 
the expenditures of millions of dollars in 
job-producing plants. 

For those who want to be impressed at 
the diversity and scope of Waltham manu- 
facturing enterprises, the Rotary~sponsored 
industrial exhibition will be most revealing. 
Its theme is “Decade of Progress” and the 
exhibits are certain to demonstrate that 
Waltham is well out front in the industrial 


parade. 

A lot of bows can be taken. The munici- 
pal service center represents the top accom- 
plishment in the four terms of Mayor Austin 
D. Rhodes, who got strong support from the 
city Council and considerable help from the 
citizens’. advisory committee. Rotary, the 
chamber of commerce, and other civic or- 
ganizations all have pulled together in the 
exhibition project. 

So, Waltham citizens, puff out your chests 
and bust off a few buttons. You've got 
plenty of the right things to boast about. 


Antidumping Bill and Its Implications 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921. 

A bill similar to this one was intro- 
duced in the 1st session of the 88th Con- 
gress by 50 Members of the House, in- 
cluding 10 members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I introduced the bill 
at that time, and am pleased and priv- 
ileged to introduce it now. 

To my mind, this bill poses one of our 
greatest domestic needs; that 18, to have 
some form of relief for our afflicted in- 
dustries and their faithful workers from 
the incessant, ever-increasing flood of 
cheap foreign imports that are flooding 
our American markets and causing un- 
told disruption, unemployment and 
hardship to many industries, many work- 
ers and many communities, and sapping 
the vitality of our economic system. 

This measure broadens the antidump- 


our objective of securing relief 
dumping in a truly t way, and 
without having to face the blank wall of 
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frustration that currently ascends from 
the Federal bureaucracies responsible for 
administering the act. 

We are concerned, of course, about 
making sure that proper, sufficient guide- 
lines for the future consideration and ac- 
tion of the Department of the Treasury 
and the U.S. Tariff Commission be in- 
cluded in this bill, because it is of utmost 
importance to spell out with clarity and 
positiveness the congressional intent and 
the aims and ends which this important 
legislation contemplates. 

I believe that the revised measure is a 
much improved one. It derives from 

much consultation with the industries, 
workers, and Government agencies con- 
cerned with the Antidumping Act. While 
laying out more definite guidelines, so 
to speak, the bill does not depart from 
the basic philosophy of the Antidumping 
Act and, certainly, it does not go as far 
as I should like to see remedial legisla- 
tion concerning imports go in applying 
proper safeguards to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act. 8 

I feel very strongly that there can be 
no real relief from the present most in- 
equitable, harmful, and injurious effects 
of the Trade Expansion Act. until Con- 
gress adopts adequate safeguards to regu- 
late the growing deluge of cheap goods 
entering the country from abroad. This 
must be done, in my opinion, if we are to 
save our industrial structure from in- 
creasingly serious harm and damage 
from foreign, cutthroat competition. 

Until this is done, I fear, there will be 
no real relief from these conditions. 
While this measure moves in the right 
direction, it covers only a limited area 
where dumping exists. 

There are very great difficulties in first, 
uncovering and then checking the dump- 
ing that is now evidently being practiced 
by some foreign nations. Dumping is 
hard to prove. It requires sometimes 
long research, the collection of evidence, 
it takes a great deal of time when speedy 
action to shut out destructive imports is 
imperative. 

Then, second, there are the political 
undertones that are emphatic, in the 
obvious statement that without strong 
support from the executive department, 
it is almost impossible to get favorable 
action on legislation of this kind. 

There is not much point in Members 
of Congress introducing bills, however 
important and vital these bills may be, 
when departmental reports on them are 
held up, and consideration of them is 
shunted aside, and they are otherwise de- 
layed, and put off, so as to give the im- 
pression that Nero is fiddling while Rome 
is burning. 

I think that the affected industries 
themselves must act; their workers and 
labor organizations must act; public 
opinion must be aroused and mobilized 
to conduct a militant campaign to change 
our trade bills. 

If for any reason it is not possible to 
prevail upon the agencies now vested un- 
der the trade bill with authority to act 
internationally and domestically to cut 
down injurious imports, it strikes me 
that Congress would be well advised to 
move to recapture its own constitutional 
powers over imports and make sure on 
its own account, as it always did prior 
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to the adoption of the trade laws, that 
ruinous destructive foreign competition 
is stopped. 

As I pointed out, this does not mean 
any renunciation of enlightened, for- 
ward looking trade policies adapated to 
the times in which we live. As Ameri- 
cans, we favor trade, we want trade, and 
we are willing to enter into all reason- 
able negotiations with other nations to 
get mutually profitable trade. 

We are an open country and an open 
economy, and the last thing we want to 
do is to shut ourselves off from the rest 
of the world in any respect. The Amer- 
ican people want maximum communion 
intellectually, commercially, socially, and 
cooperatively, especially in those areas 
having to deal with disarmament, con- 
trol of nuclear energy, peace, and human 
betterment with other nations of good 
will. 

These are all goals toward which we of 
this great Nation are working day by 
day, resolved, as we are, to strive for 
peace with full enthusiasm and deter- 
mination to gain the ends that we seek 
of a world organized to maintain peace- 
ful relations of brotherhood, good will, 
and justice. 

But, frankly, the presence of dumping, 
cutthroat competition and other harm- 
ful, injurious practices are unquestion- 
ably impairing the development of the 
kind of climate we need in the world 
today to promote the broader goals of 
brotherhood and mutual cooperation we 
so earnestly seek and strive for. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that we should do our best to try to 
pass a bill like the antidumping bill, and 
also pass other pending legislation de- 
signed to bring about better and fairer 
conditions in our commercial and trade 
intercourse with other nations, that will 
prevent harmful, destructive imports in- 
to this country. 

I hope that the committee will take 
early action to conduct hearings on this 
bill and report it to the House, so that it 
may be considered and acted upon by 
all Members. 

It is a good bill. While it does not go 
far enough, it is needed now—not later, 
and the sooner the better, because so far 
as our import situation is concerned, we 
may well say it is now a quarter to 12. 


New York Central Labor Council, AFI 
C10, Calls for Immediate Senate Pas- 
sage of Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, now is the time for all those who are 
concerned with the achievement of 
equality in America to let their voices be 
heard. It is vitally important that civic 
organizations, trade unions, religious in- 
stitutions and private citizens. support 
the civil rights bill and make their sup- 
port felt in Washington. 


April 15 


I am delighted to report that the New 
York Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
sponsored a civil rights rally on April 8, 
1964, which adopted a resolution calling 
for “immediate Senate passage of the 
civil rights bill without weakening 
amendments” and urging “all trade 
unionists to write, and visit their Sena- 
tors calling for their strong support 
the bill.” The resolution also urges the 
formation of “neighborhood rallies for 
passage of the civil rights bill.“ I want 
to commend the Civil Rights Committee 
of the New York City Central Labor 
Council under the chairmanship of 
Louis Simon for its leadership in this 
struggle. : 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION: THE CIVIL RicuTs Br., NEW 

Yorn Crry CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 

CIO, MANHATTAN CENTER, APRIL 8, 1964 

“The AFL-CIO is for civil rights—without 
reservation and without delay.” This state- 
ment by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
sums up the position of millions of trade 
unionists, The AFL-CIO has wholeheartedly 
endorsed the civil rights bill and if organ- 
ized labor has any criticism, it is that the 
bill does not go far enough. 

Congress and the American people cannot 
stand idly by and watch the daily denial 
rights to Negroes and other minorities: the 
denial of the right to enjoy service in hotels 
restaurants, and theaters; to register and to 
vote; to education and training; to employ- 
ment and promotion. It Is to right these 
wrongs that the civil rights bill has been 
proposed. 

Today, we are stirred by a civil rights 
revolution in which those who have 
discriminated against, are demanding free- 
dom and equality. We believe that the labor 
movement and the civil rights movem 
have a common goal and a common in 
Neither can be successful without the sup“ 
port of the other. 

However, an unholy alliance exists between 
rightwing, antilabor groups and the racists 
and segregationists. Scratch a labor-baiter 
and you will find a race-hater. The presi- 
dential primary in Wisconsin only confirmed 
what we have long known. To defeat civil 
rights or any progressive legislation, the 
bigots and the Birchite of either political 
party will join forces and hate peddlers will 
find a willing audience in the North and the 
South, í 

The Senate debate on the civil rights b 
begins its second month, We remind the 
Senators of President Johnson's state of the 
Union message. “Let this session of Con- 
gress be known as the session which did more 
for civil rights than the last 100 sessions 
combined. Today Americans of all races 
stand side-by-side in Berlin and Vietnam. 
They died side-by-side in Korea. Surely they 
can work and eat and travel side-by-side n 
their own country.” 

How can the United States claim to lead 
the free world when in a southern count 
with 1,900 white persons over the age of 21. 
there were 2,250 registered voters and noñ? 
of the 5,122 Negroes of voting age were 
registered? How can the United States 
boast of free speech when civil rights leaders 
are murdered? 

The time for legislation outlawing dis? 


/ crimination in voting, in public accommod# 


tions, in employment, in education, and 1? 
federally assisted programs is long overdue: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York City ATL 
CIO call for immediate Senate passage of th? 
civil rights bill without. weakening amend- 
ments, 4 

We urge all trade unionists to write, an 
visit their Senators calling for their strong 
support of the bill, and we further urge our 
members to initiate neighborhood rallies for 
passage of the civil rights bill. 
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We call upon all our affiliates to press for 
Passage of the bill and to initiate with their 
®mployers labor-management committees to 
demonstrate widespread support for this 
needed legislation including support of the 
fair employment practices section. 

We recognize that passage of the civil 
Tights bill does not mean total victory in 
the struggle against discrimination. But if 
the bill is effectively enforced many abuses 
Will be reduced. We pledge therefore to be 
vigilant in order to insure enforcement. 

Pinally, we recognize that this effort is part 
Of the battle against poverty and for full 
employment and we pledge our complete sup- 
Dort to President Johnson in that struggle. 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months, quality stabilization has 
Come under attack in two reports, one 
Oficial and one academic. The official 
Teport was a “Summary Analysis” pub- 

by the Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers at the request of the Joint Econ- 
omic Committee of Congress. The aca- 
demic attack came in the form of a so- 
Called “fact” sheet originally distributed 
half-a-dozen New York area econ- 
Omics professors. 
In his columns published in Home 


dates into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 
Ir You Ask ME 


(By Earl Lifshey) 


Moaninc Mu. FLEMMING: I have read 
darà much interest a copy of the letter 


8o-called “fact” sheet, I understand you 
Circulated to many important people 
throughout the country seeking their sup- 
Port in opposing the quality stabilization 
bin now before Congress. 
As one who has long participated in and 
an observer of the Nation's merchan- 
mechanism in the consumer market- 
Place I am firmly convinced of the desirabil- 
of the basic principles which the quality 
Stabilization bill represents, I haye often 
Sone on record here to that effect. 
u am well aware, of course, that many 
thers like yourself hold an opposite view- 
polat; happily we have that great privilege 
this country and I respect your right to 
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In your item No. 2 you state that “It (the 
quality stabilization bill) would cause a 
price rise on all brand products, including 
food, household furnishings, conservatively 
estimated as between 20 percent and 27 per- 
cent, with the outlook that further price 
rises would ensue." Since, as the record 
shows, fair traded merchandise has never 
accounted for more than about 7 percent to 
12 percent of all merchandise sold, what 
possible justification is there for making 
such an exaggerated charge? By what law 
of logic can anyone assume that the passage 
of this law will suddenly cause a major 
switch in the longestablished historical pat- 
tern of merchandising practices? 

In your item No. 6, you claim, “The Gov- 
ernment itself, the largest consumer, would 
be adversely affected on the Federal, State, 
and local levels, through the forced abro- 
gation of the system of competitive bidding.” 
That statement is as astonishing as those 
made in Washington recently at Senate sub- 
committee hearings on this bill by Albert 
Kornblum, Assistant General Counsel of the 
Navy, and A. J. Racusin, deputy for procure- 
ment management in the Air Force, both of 
whom testified that the bill would greatly 
increase defense supply expenditures. Yet 
the bill clearly and precisely, in section 16, 
spells out the exemption of all Government 
agencies from the provisions of this bill; that 
includes, as stated in section 16(E)—"Sales 
to or by the Federal, State, or municipal 
governments or their political subdivisions 
or agencies.” One wonders, Mr. Flemming, 
how explicit language can be—or what good 
it does to even try if its meaning is so 
arbitrarily and incomprehensibly reversed? 

You say that “experience has shown that 
there are more failures of small businessmen 
in States with price-fixing than in those 
States which do not have it.“ No doubt you 
are referring to the testimony of the former 
Assistant Attorney General, Lee Loevinger, at 
a Senate committee hearing on this bill in 
1962, at which he introduced the findings of 
a survey his Department made on this sub- 
ject. Like the technique of “repeating the 
big lie” often enough so that it will eventu- 
ally be believed, this spurious charge con- 
tinues to be repeated by uniformed per- 
sons, 

But it fails to stand up under careful ex- 
amination, In a series of three columns here 
(October 2, 3, 4, 1962), I revealed the f 
of his claims by showing that: “1. His figures 
not only include retall business failures but 
also ‘all distribution failures." (It was not 
just small businessmen as you state.) 2. He 
includes businesses in which fair trade prices 
play little or no part. And 3. He makes abso- 
lutely no allowance for the fact that almost 
without exception fair traded merchandise 
generally for only a very small percentage of 
the total retail volume.” My charges have 
never been refuted. 

You state that “Alleged abuses in the form 
of predatory ‘bait’ advertising can be cor- 
rected by application of laws.” 
Perhaps you know of laws and methods of 
which the sponsors of this legislation are un- 
aware for correcting this merchandising mal- 
practice; if so it would be good to have you 
provide that information. 

Those who believe in the principles ad- 
vanced by this bill do not want an end to 
competition; however, they do want the op- 
portunity to compete under the law of fair 
play before the law of the jungle has elim- 
inated most of the competitors. Or is that 
expecting too much? ‘ 

Cordially, 
EARL LIFSHEY. 
[From the Home Furnishings Dally, 
Feb. 11, 1964] 
Ir You Ask Me 
(By Earl Lifshey) 


many others I got quite a laugh when 


Like 
I read, in the special “Summary Analysis” 
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of the “Probable Effects of the Proposed 
Quality Stabilization Act on Prices, Incomes, 
Employment, and Production,” prepared last 
fall by the Counoll of Economic Advisers at 
the request of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress, the following paragraph on 
page 3: 

“Rising costs and reduced efficlency in re- 
tailing would put pressure on manufacturers 
to raise their resale prices further. The 
main limitation on the extent of these up- 
ward price movements would arise from an 
accelerated development of private brands, 
sold under the labels of large department 
and chain stores and mail-order houses. Ris- 
ing prices for the price-maintained items 
would surely encourage the use of private 
brands. Needless to say, this development 
would not be to the benefit of either the re- 
tallers or the manufacturers of the price- 
maintained items (except to the extent that 
the same manufacturers also produce the 
private brands).“ 

After that report appeared I wrote and 
wired to Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the 
Council, in the hope of learning more about 
his conclusions regarding private-brand mer- 
chandising and how he arrived at them. But 
since he hasn't replied to any of my inquir- 
les, I have no idea how he did so. Maybe it's 
top secret—classified information and he 
can't talk; one never can tell. 


But it's very obviously no secret to anyone 
at all familiar with the marketplace that re- 
tailers in general and large department and 
chain stores and mail-order houses in par- 
ticular have not only been getting desper and 
deeper into their own private brands for the 
past 2 or 3 but that they have been 
doing it without the slightest thought of the 
quality stabilization bill. The interest of 
retailers in and their development of private 
brands has been at an alltime peak for quite 
some time, 

Sears, Roebuck, for example, points to the 
fact that 90 percent of its business is done 
on own-brand merchandise; Ward's has an- 
nounced a goal of 90 percent on private 
brands, and almost every other chain or 
group has been similarly engaged. Just 
how much more, one wonders, can retailers 
be “encouraged,” as Mr. Heller puts it? 


But now—and this is the main point which 
Mr. Heller seems to have completely missed— 
the No. 1 reason for private brands is not, 
as his report claims, to put a “limitation on 
the extent of * * * upward price move- 
ments“ (which presumably would be caused 
by the quality stabilization bill) but to pro- 
vide the profit which has become so extreme- 
ly elusive on the deeply price cut national- 
brand products, 

The readers of .this newspaper need 
hardly be reminded of the many, many stor- 
ies that have appeared in its columns dur- 
ing the last year or two bearing out that 
statement. Nor is this by any means the 
only place where such reports have ap- 
peared. Just a year ago, J. Gordon Dakins, 


the executive vice president of the National 


Retail Merchants Association, wrote in that 
organization’s publication: 

“Private brands are on the increase. Most 
large retail operations already have well- 
established private brands some of which 
rank with the best national brands * * * 
in acceptance * * * In private brands some 
see opportunities to build on their own 
prestige, to realize higher profit margins * * * 
among other benefits.” 

Well, as I said earlier, Mr. Heller isn't 
talking. Meanwhile, the facts speak quite 
eloquently for themselves. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate debated civil rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 7856-7859 


Bills Introduced: Seven bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2734-2740; S.J. Res. 168; and 
S. Con. Res. 79. Page 7856 


Bill Referred: H.R. 10809, making appropriations for 
fiscal year 1965 for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
was referred to Committee on Appropriations. 

Page 7785 


Civil Rights: Senate debated H.R. 7152, proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1963. Pages 7798-7804, 7807-7826, 7837-7855 


Quorum Calls: Four quorum calls were taken today. 
Pages 7785, 7789, 7804, 7831 


Program for Thursday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and 
recessed at 10:16 p.m. until 10 a.m. Thursday, April 16, 
when it will continue on H.R. 7152, civil rights. 

Pages 7787, 7859 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
NASA AUTHORIZATIONS 


Commitice on Acronautical and Space Sciences: Com- 
mittee continued, in executive session, to consider 
S. 2446, fiscal 1965 authorizations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, but did not conclude 
action thereon. 

Committee announced that it will meet in executive 
session on Monday, April 20, to hear further testimony 
from Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., Associate Adminis- 
trator, NASA. 


APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 

tinued its hearings on fiscal 1965 budget estimates for 

independent offices, receiving testimony in behalf of 

funds for their agency from Alan S. Boyd, Chairman, 

and other officials of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 
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APPROPRIATIONS—PUBLIC WORKS 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on fiscal 1965 budget estimates for 
public works, receiving testimony in behalf of funds for 
their respective agencies from Vernon D. Northrup; 
alternate U.S. member, James Wright, Executive Secre- 
tary, and Joseph M. Breen, Budget Officer, all of the 
Delaware River Basin Commission; and Joseph H. 
McCann, Administrator, St. Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation, who was accompanied by his 
associates. 
Hearings continue on Wednesday, April 22. 


PESTICIDES 


Committee on Government Operations: Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Organizations con- 
tinued its hearings on interagency coordination 
environmental hazards, with testimony in regard to the 
buildup of pesticides in water sources and the general 
environment from Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
Agriculture, who was accompanied by his associates. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


ALASKA EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Committee 
concluded its hearings on S. 2719, providing for earth- 
quake insurance in Alaska, after receiving testimony 
from Representative Rivers; William Nelson, an insur- 
ance executive of Seattle; Dr. J. B. Deisher, of Seward, 
Alaska; Peter Deveau, mayor of Kodiak; Jeff Kibre, 
International Longshoremen’s Union; and George 
Sharrock, mayor of Anchorage. 
Committee recessed subject to call. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee continued its hearing’ 
on S. 1658, authorizing construction of the Central Arr 
zona project, Arizona and New Mexico, and on pro 
posed comprehensive water plan for the Pacific South. 


I Quit Smoking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
article in the same issue of Reader’s 
Digest and on the same subject. It is 
J Quit Smoking or Cooper's Last 
Stand.” Anyone who has ever been a 
Smoker will appreciate the personal side 
of this interesting article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I Qurr SMOKING on COoopPER’S Last STAND 
(By Courtney Ryley Cooper) 

The scene is deeply etched. It was a lazy 
Florida afternoon; on my studio fioor snored 
my terriers, the four Marx Brothers. All 
in an instant I whisked away a lighted ciga- 
ret te and said aloud, “No; I've stopped smok- 
ing.“ Here was the culmination of many 
Years’ resolutions, each too weak to stand by 
itself, but all forming a basis for “Cooper's 
Last Stand.” Now I must either lick the foe 
or admit to being a weakling and a sucker. 

Suddenly I was terrified—a sniveling sac- 
Tifice on the altar of resolution. It was the 

of afternoon for a fellow to lean back 
from his typewriter, forget his work for a 
Moment and light a cig— 

But I had sworn off. 

My smoking had gotten a bit thick, For 
More than 40 years I had sucked up nicotine 
like a filling-station sponge. Even at night 
I awakened many times and grabbed for a 
Cigarette. And now I stood quivering with 
the knowledge of what I was in for. I didn’t 
even have any help; my wife was out shop- 

I was alone 

Alone. I laughed. No need to tell anyone 
What I had done. No need for ý 
Or alibis in case I couldn't stick it out. If 
I failed, there would be no shame, Nobody 
Could kid me into weakening, because no- 

y knew. 

Suddenly everything was swell. Deliber- 
ately I put some cigarettes in my pocket; 
that afternoon I fingered them a hundred 
times, At last I laid them aside. I had lived 
for B hours without smoking. Why shouldn't 
I be able to live 8 hours more? I refused to 

my cigarette box when I went to bed. 
Some way I managed to sleep, only to awaken 
With a horror hanging over me—of some- 


Then I heard the clock strike 4. I'd been 
for 6 straight hours, something un- 
Beard of for years. My terror passed; now 
really laughed. Snapping on the light, I 
streamed cigarettes 


— the box and 


stay away from you this long, I can stay 
away forever.” 
Here the story chops short. On that day 
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when the big excitement happened I was 20 
pounds underweight. I had no taste for 
food. I had smoker's throat, a bronchial 
cough, smoker’s nerves, sinus trouble. The 
fingers of both hands were stained a deep 
walnut. I was ashamed to open my mouth 
because of the thick incrustations on my 
teeth, to say nothing of the brown fur on my 
tongue. I was a one-man furnace. 

A single month brought about a great 
change. My smoker's pulse, which often had 
pounded along at 120, dropped back to a 
pleasant 72. I could really taste and enjoy 
food for the first time in 10 years. The 
smoker's throat, cough, and sinus inflamma- 
tion were gone. Today if I don't sleep 8 
hours at a stretch, I complain about it. The 
only scar remaining is the wish that I'd 
done all this 25 years ago. 

I had attempted it often enough, but with- 
out the proper philosophy. Usually I told 
everyone that I was going to try to stop 
smoking. Or I began the tapering off tech- 
nique, and all that self-delusion bilge. In 
a few days I was smoking like a fire engine 

How anyone afflicted with acute 
nervous nicotinitis can cut down on his in- 
take is sometihng I’ve never learned. On 
the contrary, everybody who has studied the 
problem of smoking avers that there is only 
one way to decrease the intake—and that is 
to stop altogether. J. C. Furnas, in an ex- 
haustive canvass of smokers, found that 
either you'll cut smoking off short and take 
it on the chin or you won't cut it out at all. 

From 45 of my acquaintances who have 
sworn off, I have discovered some rather sur- 
prising things. Those who experienced the 
least difficulty in quitting were those who 
did least talking about it. As one friend 
put it: 

“If you're going to build bridges back to 
smoking even before you quit, then quitting 
is just a pretense. You're going to lay off 
for a while, go through hell and high water, 
start smoking a little on the sly, then get 
back hard as ever, meanwhile lying your 
head off about how you really found out it 
was better for you to cut down gradually.” 

There exists no doubt about the benefits to 
be derived from cutting out tobacco. Of my 
friends who have stopped nibbling at nico- 
tine, all but two or three are feeling far 
more fit. Headaches have vanished, sinus 
troubles decreased. In some instances, sight 
has been enhanced; others mention a keener 
sense of smell, even of hearing. With many, 
there has been a lessening of indigestion 
and biliousness, and a greater resistance 
against colds or flu. Smoker's throat and 
cough have disappeared. While some have 
gained weight, most have not gained In size. 
Since I stopped smoking, I have gained 20 

and can drool easily at the thought 
of oysters, a sirloin steak, baked potato, and 
ice cream, Yet I still wear the same size 
clothes. : 

This is probably due to an increased desire 
for activity. A person feels better, and goes 
in for more exercise. The type of flesh which 
one puts on by abstinence from 


as a result of indolence. 

There is a common belief that a drink isn’t 
much good without a smoke to accompany it. 
Therefore, one big hurdle is the social hazard 
around with cock- 


Merely say what you've always said when 


you haven't felt like smoking: “No, thanks.” 
The offering of cigarettes is merely a me- 
chanical social gesture. It is amazing how 
few persons notice that you aren’t in the 
huffing-and-puffing class. One rule need be 
observed here: Always carry matches. Oddly 
enough, the more cigarettes you light for 
others the fewer times you will be asked to 
smoke. . 

Heavy smokers become accustomed to ir- 
ritation of the throat and some sort of 
taste in the mouth, and my friends agree 
that this is the big thing to beat in staying 
away from tobacco. In times of stress I 
sucked on a menthol coughdrop or a mint. 
Others have used hard candies. But stay 
away from soft candies; you'll eat the whole 
box before you realize it. 

The person who stops smoking must inure 
himself to the knowledge that every old 
association will bring a recurring desire. 
Once this is understood, however, it is just 
another apple in the bag. The desire can be 
squelched by a compensatory amount of 
reasoning which makes the craving ridicu- 
lous. This phase grows weaker the more you 
laugh about what a nuisance smoking used 
to be. Soon the thought of smoking seldom 
enters your mind. 

One association will not bother you: the 
smell of cigarette smoke. Indeed it has the 
opposite effect; the longer one stays away 
from tobacco, the more obnoxious it be- 
comes. The exhalation from another's cig- 
arette stinks like a dead cat, and revives no 
memories except unhappy ones of headache, 
hacking coughs, a half-dead feeling, and 
hours in which one sits cussing himself for 
being able to do nothing but suck on a tube 
of tobacco. 

Always remember this: No one ever died 
or went crazy from lack of tobacco. The 
worst that can happen to you is annoyance, 
for which you are repaid by better wind and 
ee: and a mouth which doesn’t taste like 

ue. 

To stop smoking is a real job, but it is 
not as sacrificial as one likes to pretend, I 
wish I could assume gigantic stature and 
stand, Napoleonlike, with a hand in my vest 
while I relate terrible experiences. But I 
can only say that, like any other abrupt 
change, quitting smoking is serious, but not 
crucial. One must employ every possible 
element of one’s sense of humor, whip up all 
the pride that ever existed—and use com- 
monsense. After all, why fuss and worry 
about something that enables you to wake 
up rested in the morning, restores your 
mental clarity, and adds years to your life? 

An overwhelming desire for a cigarette is 
possibly sweeping over you right now. But 
why should a puny piece of paper with some 
tobacco inside it be allowed to push you 
around? 


+ 


An Unhappy Secret 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Joseph Al- 
sop has had the courage to reveal 
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through his syndicated column a general- 
ly known fact which other writers have 
shunned. It is known in official quarters 
in Washington that Rev. Martin Luther 
King has among his close associates and 
advisers, persons who have Communist 
leanings. Naturally, the Communists 
will seek to take advantage of any move- 
ment by which their cause can be fur- 
thered and racial unrest is a prime tar- 
get for their activities. Alsop’s column 
entitled “An Unhappy Secret,” appeared 
on April 15. I submit it for reprinting 
in the Recorp: 7 
AN UNHAPPY SECRET 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

An unhappy secret is worrying official 
Washington. The secret is that despite the 
American Communist Party’s feebleness and 
disarray, its agents are g to infil- 
trate certain sectors of the Negro civil rights 
movement. 

The infiltration is spotty, as yet. But it 
is a very serious matter, nonetheless, that 
the charges of Communist infiuence, which 
have been hurled for so long by anti-civil- 
rights racists, should now be acquiring some 
color of truth. 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, headed by the Reverend Martin 
Luther King; the Students’ Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, more usually called 
“Snick”; and the Congress on Racial Equal- 
ity, more usually called CORE, are all affected 
in greater or less degree. 

These, it should be noted, are all relatively 
new-fledged outfits. The older, more expe- 
rienced organizations of Negro civil rights 
fighters, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the 
Urban League, are quite untouched. 

Both the Urban League and the NAACP 
learned their lesson the hard way in the late 
1930's and early 1940’s—the period which was 
also the high water mark of Communist in- 
filtration in the labor movement. Like the 
CIO, both these civil rights organizations 

the Communist infiltrators, after a 
hard struggle but with total success. 

Very recently, the NAACP staged a repeat 
performance with Robert Williams, who had 
been active in the North Carolina branch. 
This is the man who went to Cuba after his 


ons, CORE 
has the least serious problem. A few Com- 
munists are reported in some of the local 
branches, but nore are known to be in CORE 
at the national level. 

In the case of Snick, the name, Students’ 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, is in 
itself deceptive; for the Snick leader, John 
Lewis, though not a Communist, quite 
frankly believes in quasi-insurrectionary 
tactics. Thus no great difference has been 
made in Snick’s tactics, because known Com- 
munists have also begun to play a certain 
role in Snick. 

The subject of the real headshaking is the 
Reverend Martin Luther King. His influence 
is very great. His original dedication to non- 
violence can hardly be doubted. Yet he has 
accepted and ls almost certainly still accept- 
ing Communist collaboration and even Com- 
munist advice. y 

In 1962-63, the issue of the Communists’ 
role in the King organization was raised be- 
cause of Hunter Pitts O'Dell, commonly 
called Jack O'Dell. This man, a known 
Communist, held posts in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Council, first in the 
South and then in the New York office, un- 
til the late spring of 1963. King finally 
dropped him when he was warned by US, 
Government officials that O'Dell was the gen- 
ulne Communist article. 
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Official have again been given 
to King about another, even more important 
associate, who is known to be a key figure 
in the covert apparatus of the Communist 
Party. After the warnings, King broke off 
his open connections with this man, but a 
secondhand connections nonetheless con- 
tinues. Without much doubt, this is sim- 
ply a mark of the Reverend King’s political 
innocence, but it is disturbing all the same. 
The King organization and King himself 
are clearly the prime Communist targets. 

Such, then, are the facts. What ough 
to be made of the facts ts the almost pre- 
cise opposite of the kind of thing the anti- 
civil-rights racists will say about them. 
For despite these facts, the Negro civil rights 
movement is most emphatically not “run by 


Communists” or “inspired by Communists."’ 


Instead, the newer and more inexperienced 
Negro civil rights organizations have at 
length proved vulnerable to Communist in- 
filtration. But they have been vulnerable 
because the grievance for which they seek re- 
dress Is so shocking? and therefore so emo- 
tionally obsessive. 

Every man must bear the responsibility 
for his own acts. Yet in this case, a heavy 
burden of responsibility, a vast share of the 
guilt, must also be charged to the white 
majority, which has created the grievance by 
injustice to the Negro minority. 

The facts cited indeed constitute a strong 
argument for the earliest possible passage 
of a strong civil rights bill, and for other 
measures, too, that are needed to redress 
the Negro grievance. These facts are further 
proof that time is rapidly running out. Jus- 
tice must be swiftly done; or gross injustice, 


curable cancer in 
society. 


Comments on Governor Scranton’s Press 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on April 
9, 1964, Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, Sr., 
president of the Scott Paper Co., com- 
mented on the press conference held by 
Gov. William W. Scranton. 

Since I share the regard for Governor 
Scranton alluded to by Mr. McCabe, and 
since I am desirous of associating myself 
with Mr. McCabe's views, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the insertion of Mr. 
McCabe’s statement in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Only a man of extraordinary purpose and 
courage could make the statement which 
Governor Scranton made today in refusing 
the overtures of his many friends that he be- 
come an active candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. 

I am confident that his supporters will ad- 
mire him more than ever for his candor and 
his desire to complete his term of office as 
Governor with honor and distinction. In 
view of the fact that he did not definitely 
close the door to a draft, he will undoubtedly 
go to the convention as Pennsylvania's fa- 
vorite-son candidate, 

He has the qualities of leadership and 


Cube. Senator GOLDWATER: 


April 16 
statesmanship that the Republican Party 
needs at this critical juncture in the cam- 
paign. Never before has Pennsylvania had 
in the Governor's chair a man who could 
more successfully inspire and unify the di- 
vergent elements of his party. This was ex- 
emplified by his outstanding record with the 
legislature in solving knotty problems which 
his predecessors had swept under the rug. 

Governor Scranton has proved his ability 
as a campaigner and has the winning person- 
ality, persuasiveness, and persistence required 
of a national leader. His friends firmly be- 
lieve that Governor Scranton has presidential 
stature and that he is conveying to the Na- 
tion a new youthful image and qualities of 
integrity and dedication that are needed at 
this time. 

He may have to acecpt a draft in spite 
of himself. 

THOMAS B. MCCABE. 
APRIL 9, 1964. 


Will Lenin’s Prediction Come True? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Lenin 
has predicted that the “fat capitalists” 
will drop into the lap of communism like 
a plucked apple. Recent speeches from 
well-known individuals are worrying the 
American people. Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer’s article in the Long Island Press 
of April 10 tells us why: 

OPPOSITE VIEWS on CUBA 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


All unexpected here is nothing less than a 
national debate on f policy sparked, 
not by Republicans but by the very liberals 


For the liberals are not only attempting 
to hold the “can win” policy of Senator 
Gol warn up to ridicule but, through their 
unfailing mouthpiece, Senator FULBRIGHT, to 
make it clear that when they talk of “great- 
er elasticity” in our policy they mean not 
more but less, backbone. 

Look magazine republishes what the edi- 
tors obviously believe to be the “primitive 
views” of Senator Gotpwatrz. And liberals 
all over the country have popularized & 
speech which Senator Furnier made on 
the Senate floor to precisely four other Sen- 
ators. 

So the debate is on. And it is hot; Take 
“We should 
aid anyone who wants to go in there and let 
Castro have it—overtly or covertly * * *- 
If we told the Cubans that they had to get 
rid of Soviet arms and equipment, I am 
convinced, and I am backed up by 
military man I have ever spoken to, that 
Russia not only couldn't but wouldn't, come 
to the support of Cuba.” 

Senator FuisricuT: “We must abandon 
the myth that Cuban communism is 4 
transitory menace that is going to collapse 
or disappear * . The Castro regime 15 
not likely to be overthrown by any policies 
which we are now pursuing or can z 
ably udertake * * *. The continued exist- 
ence of the Castro regime, though inimical 
to our interests and es is not an in- 
superable obstacle to the attainment of our 
objectives.” 


1964 


Obviously, part of the difference between 
the two may be glandular. But it goes be- 
yond that. The liberal establishment be- 
lleves unshakably two things about Cuba: 
first, that’ the Castro revolution, however 
badly it turned out, was justified by the 
Miserable economic conditions of that coun- 
try; and second, that Castro has such wide- 
Spread support from the masses“ that even 
U we helped eliminate him, we should then 
ace guerrilla warfare by his followers for 
perhaps a decade, 

Go.tpwatre Republicans 
Where is the truth? 

Now obviously, the former economic con- 
dition of Cuba is a matter of fact, not of 
theory. And it just happens. that Cuban 
Tefugees in Madrid have put out a little 
booklet: “Revolution in Cuba—the Objec- 
tive Truth of the Cuban Case,” which Cuban 
experts tell me is exact. And it shows that 
far from being exceptionally exploited, the 
Gubans, including the much pitied agricul- 

workers, had the third highest living 
Standard in Latin America. Batista was a 
Political tyrant, not an economic oppressor. 
Whether today’s Cubans would welcome 
tion from Castro or rally to his defense 
Must remain somewhat a matter of opinion. 
All we can lay a finger on is the amount of 
opposition to the Castro regime over the 
last 3 years and the difficulty Castro has 
had in dealing with it. And here again 
the facts are eloquent. 

The weight of evidence is on the side of 

tor Gotpwater, As of today —_ ox 

would apparently welcome ration 

by fellow 5 backed by the United 

States. If Senator Fusricnt still denies 
the burden of proof is on him. 


deny both. 


Nation Mourns Death of Melvin J. 
Maas—Soldier-Statesman Headed Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped for a Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
— Saddened at the passing of Maj. Gen. 
elvin J. Maas, a respected public serv- 
as and the cherished friend of many 
ho today serve in this body. As a sol- 
dier, statesman, and crusader for the 
handicapped, he won the admiration and 
steem of those who seek justice and 
under the democratic system. 
It was my privilege to work closely 
ore Mel Maas when we served together 
the House of Representatives. More 
s tly, we were associated in the 
Corthuhne efforts of the President's 
— on Employment of the Han- 
10 Pped, a group which he headed for 
bn as prior to his death. Under his 
fi © leadership the Committee intensi- 
104 its educational and promotional ef- 
an in behalf of the physically handi- 
foe and expanded its functions to 
ude the mentally restored and men- 
retarded. 
Maas also established an out- 
fending record of military service dur- 
& three wars, and served with Adm. 
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William Halsey and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in World War II. It was during 
the fighting on Okinawa that an enemy 
bomb damaged his optic nerve. 

Returning to civilian life after the 
close of the war General Maas assumed 
responsibilities with several large busi- 
ness concerns until the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. He was recalled to 
active duty, and served briefly as a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Forces policy board. 
Since 1949, he has been active in efforts 
to build a better way of life for handi- 
capped citizens. 

It is appropriate that we remember 
the achievements and sacrifices of Mel- 
vin J. Maas as he served his country and 
his fellow man in war and peace. We 
pray God’s blessing on this worthy 
American, and on his loving family in 
this hour of grief. Thousands of citi- 
zens are comforted in the knowledge that 
Melvin J. Maas brought lasting benefit 
to the world in which we live. 

Mr. President, I request that the 
Washington Post article of April 14, 1964, 
on the death of Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MAAS, THREE-WAR VETERAN 
(By Kenneth M. Boyd) 

Retired Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMC, 
veteran of three wars, former US. Congress- 
man from Minnesota and Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, died yesterday at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 

The death of the 65-year-old general was 


“attributed to a combination of heart disease, 


arteriosclerosis and diabetes. It was the 
10th anniversary of his appointment to the 
Committee chairmanship. 

General Maas, blinded since 1951 from in- 
juries suffered during World War II. traveled 
hundreds of thousands of miles since his ap- 
pointment to the Committee chairmanship 
in an effort to obtain equal opportunity for 
the handicapped. 

He curtailed his extensive traveling a year 
ago, however, because of ailing health, but 
continued to direct his affairs by tape 
recorder from his home, 4714 Essex Street, 
Chevy Chase, 


JOINED MARINES IN 1917 


A graduate of the College of St. Thomas, 
in St. Paul, Minn., General Maas interrupted 
his education to enter the Marine Corps in 
April 1917, to serve as a private with Marine 
Aviation in the Azores throughout the war. 

He accepted a Marine Reserve commission 
in 1926 before his election to Congress that 
year at the age of 27. 

In 1933, General Maas received the Car- 
negie Silver Medal for heroism for persuad- 
ing a mentally deranged spectator in the 
House galleries to yield a pistol he was 
waving menacingly at Congressmen. 

A Republican and an opponent of most 
New Deal domestic policies, General Maas 
served in Congress until 1945 with the ex- 
ception of 2 years when he went into private 
business. 

He was joint author of legislation setting 
up a promotion system for the Navy and 
sponsoring author of the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1938 which, until passage of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, governed the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves. 


SERVED WITH HALSEY 


The general returned to active duty in the 
summer of 1941 to serve at sea and on the 
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staff of Adm, William Halsey and in 1942 with 
Adm. Frank J. Fletcher in the Solomons 
campaign. f 

He then served as a Marine observer in 
Australia and New Guinea with the late Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, and in 1945 assumed 
command of the Awase Airbase on Okinawa, 
where an enemy bomb explosion injured his 
optic nerve. 

General Maas returned to civilian life to 
become assistant to the chairman of the 
board of the Sperry Corp. He later became 
a director of the U.S. Life Insurance Co., and 
of Mutual of Omaha. 

With the exception of a brief return to 
active duty in the Korean war, when he 
served as a member of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board in the Pentagon, General Maas 
has been with the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped since its 
formation in 1949. 

He leaves his wife, Katherine; a son, Mel- 
vin; three daughters, Patricia, a Marine 
major; Mrs. Anthony C. Martino, of Rich- . 
mond, and Mrs. Leo Catteron, of Annapolis. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
submitting for the Recorp this article 
from the Washington Post, explanatory 
of the career of the late Melvin J. Maas, 
I wish to state that not only was he a 
major general of the Armed Forces dur- 
ing an illustrious career, but he also was 
one of my cherished friends, with whom I 
had the privilege of serving—together 
with other Senators present today on the 
floor of the Senate—in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

He was stricken blind rather late in 
life. His energies were used in the pub- 
lic good. He became chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
for the Handicapped. 


Now he is gone. I have written, 
through dictation—for I cannot actually 
read what I have dictated—a letter to his 
widow. I ask unanimous consent that 
this communication be printed in the 
Recorp, together with my remarks, in 
tribute to this great American, who gave 
so much of himself, his talents, and his 
compassion to mankind. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING, 
April 14, 1964. 
Mrs. MELVIN J. Maas, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Mus. Maas: Permit me to extend deep- 
est sympathy on the passing of your beloved 
husband my cherished friend, Maj. Gen. Mel- 
vin J. Maas. The Randolphs share your sense 
of loss in this difficult time. 

It was my privilege to serve with Mel when 
we were Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, and I have worked closely with him in 
his post as chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
He proved himself a responsible and purpose- 
ful leader and one who was ever motivated by 
the desire to serve his fellow man. As a 
courageous military commander and as a 
statesman of vision and integrity, Melvin J. 
Maas exemplified the strength of character 
and devotion to duty which are the integral 
components of American citizenship. 

We are confident that you and your chil- 
dren will be comforted in the knowledge that 
the world is a finer place because of the wis- 
dom and sacrifice of this gifted man. 

With warmest personal wishes, I am, 

Very truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
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CAB Stirs Airline War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting two articles for the RECORD 
which I hope will help Members to un- 
derstand proposals by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to shift business to 
nonscheduled airlines at the expense of 
regularly scheduled carriers. 

The first is by Leslie Gould of the New 
- York Journal-American, the second by 
Jack Steele of Scripps-Howard newspa- 


pers. 

I think most Members will agree that 
there is a situation here which requires 
a basic policy decision from the Congress 
and which ought not to be handled solo 
by a Federal agency. 

The articles follow: 

Compterion CURBED: CAB STIRS AIRLINE 
War 


(By Jack Steele) 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has unleashed 
a bitter war among U.S. airlines by a series 
of moves curbing competition. 

Most of the Board's actions are designed 
to shift more passenger and cargo business 
to supplemental (nonscheduled) and all- 
cargo airlines at the expense of the regularly 
scheduled carriers. 

This means the CAB has taken on the in- 
dustry giants in a battle which may continue 
for years and end up in Congress or the 
courts. 

HOWLS 


Some CAB decisions and proposed rules 
also may bring howls from passengers and 
shippers, some of whom will be restricted 
in their choice of airlines fer charter flights 
or for the fastest cargo service. 

Under one proposed rule, for example, any- 
body arranging a charter flight could engage 
a regular airline only if a smaller nonsked 
refused to handle it. 

The CAB's moves raise fundamental ques- 
tions of how far a regulatory agency can or 
should go in limiting competition—which the 
Government, under the antitrust laws, is 
supposed to promote. 

The Board's actions have been taken with- 
out any direct authority from 

Some congressional makers of aviation 
policy, among them Senator A. S. MIKE MoN- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, have in the 
past pushed legislation to boost the all-cargo 
and nonsked lines but failed to get it en- 
acted. Now the CAB apparently is achiev- 
ing this by executive action. 

SPLIT 


Most CAB decisions have been by 3-to-2 
votes, with two Republican members, former 
Senator Chan Gurney and Whitney Gii- 
land, dissenting. 

Some of the embattled airlines recently 
have taken newspaper ads and briefed re- 
porters to press thelr views. 

The CAB decisions and policy rulings have 
these objectives: 

To shift more cargo business from sched- 
uled airlines, which carry passengers and 
freight on the same flights and so are known 
as combination carriers, to four small all- 
cargo lines. They are Slick, Flying Tigers, 
Riddle, and Seaboard World Airways. Sea- 
board flies only overseas. 

To shift most charter flights from the 
scheduled lines to smaller nonskeds which 
were limited to charter service by Oongress 
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2 years ago. The CAB claims this law in- 
tended to make the nonskeds “charter spe- 
cialists.” The regular lines deny this. 

To shift more oversea airmail, military and 
commercial, to Seaboard, the only all-cargo 
line, certificated for this service. The CAB 
prevailed on reluctant Post Office and De- 
tense Department officials to give Seaboard 
a third of their business. 

One of the key CAB decisions came last 
month. 

The Board gave two supplemental airlines, 
Capitol and Saturn, the right to fly charter 
groups to Europe in the peak summer-tourist 
season. A third nonsked was included but 
went bankrupt before the order was issued. 

This decision also lifted many restrictions 
on charter flights. It will permit more than 
one group to use the same flight and let 
travel agents assist in f charter 
groups, thus cutting into Pan American and 
TWA business. 

The Board, in another new proposal, would 
limit regular and all-cargo airlines to devot- 
ing only 2 percent of total passenger miles 
to charter flights, instead of the present 
10 percent. 


From the New York (N..) Journal-Ameri- 
can, Mar. 29, 1964] 

CAB CHARTER PLAN PUNISHES CERTIFIED LINES 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The CAB (Civil Aeronautics Board) is going 
all out in its efforts to bail out the supple- 
mental and all-cargo airlines at the expense 
of the certificated carriers. 

The most scandalous proposal is to give 
the supplemental and all-cargo lines first 
refusal on off-route freight and passenger 
charters of the certified combination (pas- 
senger and cargo) carriers. 

At the same time, the supplemental and 
the all-cargo lines would be allowed to fly 
charters on the routes of the certificated car- 
riers without any such clearance. 

This is nothing more than a handout, 
which, instead of coming from Government, 
will come from the pocketbooks of the share- 
owners in the major certificated carriers— 
like Pan American, TWA, Northwest, United, 
American, Eastern, and so on. 

When the CAB opened the doors to the 
supplemental and all-cargo lines, it adopted 
a policy of barring them from subsidy. Now, 
the CAB having erred originally, is attempt- 
ing a backdoor subsidy for these carriers, few 
of which are making money. 

The charter raid is in addition to the 
CAB's efforts to swing to the all-cargo lines a 
larger percentage of the transatlantic mili- 
tary mail. This also would be at the expense 
of the two transatlantic certificated carri- 
ers—Pan American and TWA. A preceding 
column exposed this. 

CAB PROPOSES 8-PERCENT CUT 


Under present rules the combination car- 
riers off-route charters are limited to 10 
percent of their base on-route revenue plane 
miles. The CAB now proposes to reduce 
this to 2 percent, with a further limitation 
that only a third of the 2 percent can be 
flown in any 3 consecutive months. 

While off-route charters have only been 
running a little better than 2 percent for a 
12-month period, the CAB waves aside the 
fact that this volume rises and falls accord- 
ing to the season. So, under the proposed 
plan, the combination carriers would be 
greatly restricted in the period of peak busi- 
ness—such as the summer months on the 
Atlantic runs. 

The big change, which would all but bar 
the combination carriers from off-route char- 
ters, is the proposal to grant first refusal 
rights to the all-cargo and supplemental car- 
riers. However, the supplemental and all- 
cargo lines would not be required to grant 
first refusal to the combination lines for 
charters on their routes. 
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In other words, the door would be open 
to virtually unrestricted competition on the 
combination carriers’ own routes, but the 
combination lines would be restricted on 
their off-route charters, in that they would 
have to give first refusal to the supplemental 
and all-cargo companies. 

This tosses into the ashcan the original 
premise whereby these other carriers were 
set up. They were created to supplement— 
not to supplant—the services of the older 
and established combination carriers. 

United Air Lines, in its brief filed with the 
CAB, states: 

“The purpose of both of the proposed reg- 
ulations * * * is to try to transfer traffic 
of the combination carries to the supple- 
mental and all-cargo. 

“The proposed new volume limitation on 
off-route charter mileage, together with the 
proposed first refusal rights, are designed to 
channel the combination carriers’ off route 
passenger charter business to the supple- 
mentals and their off-route cargo charter 
traffic to the all-cargo carriers. 

“PROPOSALS CALLED ILLEGAL 

“Similarly, the proposed policy statement 
is designed to divert substantial volumes of 
the combination carriers’ cargo traffic carried 
on scheduled flights to the socalled all-cargo 
carriers.” 

TWA which holds the Board's proposals are 
illegal, makes this point: 

“When Congress enacted the off-route 
charter provisions of the act, it made the 
conduct of such operations subject to 
regulation for one basic reason—a co 
sional desire to protect regular route services 
from being undermined by off-route opera- 
tions.” 

Pan American also, in branding the pro- 
posals as illegal, shows how ridiculous 
unfair they are, saying: 

“An entirely new provision of the regula- 
tions would require a carrier such as Pan 
American to obtain the consent of any sup- 
plemental carrier who had filed a notice with 
it before performing any off-route 
charter, or to obtain specific authority from 
the Board.” 

It is time Congress took another look at 
the CAB, and at the same time check other 
creatures of its legislation as to usurping of 
powers never intended by the lawmakers. 


Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for 
some time there has been increasing evi- 
dence of growing anti-Semitism within 
the Soviet Union. All over the world. 
freemen concerned about this o 
campaign have spoken out against the 
measures which deny Soviet Jews theif 
religious and cultural rights, and allow 
political, social, and economic measures 
against Jews. 

In connection with this protest, the 
Seattle Council of Rabbis has been active 
in arousing the conscience of the public. 
The Governor of our State proclaimed a 
Sabbath of protest, which was widely ob- 
served last month. As a continuing part 
of this effort, I ask unanimous conse?! 
that the proclamation of the Governor 
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be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Statement BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


In flagrant violation of human rights, the 
Soviet Government has subjected its Jew- 
ish citizens to discrimination and persecu- 
tion. The Jew in the Soviet Union suffers 
unique religious, cultural, economic, and so- 
cial discrimination. 

We protest the attempt to strangle Russian 
Jewry by prohibitions intended to leave the 
Jew ignorant of Hebrew, bereft of rabbis and 
lay leadership, deprived of Bibles, prayer- 

, and religious objects, lacking in jour- 
nals and publications of Jewish content. We 
Protest the press campaign which condemns 
Jews and Judaism as subversive. We protest 
the discrimination in employment and edu- 
Cation which imposes economic penalties on 
2 man because of his religion. We protest the 
Unjust and severe punishments inflicted on 
Jews for so-called economic crimes. We pro- 
test the use of the Jew as a scapegoat, the 
Geliberate encouragement of popular anti- 
Semitism, the systematic attempt to reduce 
the Jew to a second-class citizen, the refusal 
to grant him the enjoyment of his cultural 
and spiritual heritage. We protest the inhu- 
Manity of a government which claims to 
guarantee its citizens equal rights. 

Now, therefore, I, Albert D. Rosellini, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington, do hereby 
designate 20th of Adar 5724 (March 14, 1964) 
to be a “Sabbath of Protest” in the State of 
Washington. On that day, Jews will gather 
in their to protest on behalf of a 
historic Jewish community, to call on their 
fellow Americans to join in opposing this pol- 
icy of evil, and to speak out lest silence en- 
Courage inhumanity. 


Private Enterprise in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, many 
times in recent years I have pointed out 
the vital role that U.S. private business 
investment must play if our country’s 

for Latin American. economic de- 
velopment are to succeed. 

The unsettled economic and political 
Climate of many Latin American nations 
has in the past deterred many U.S. in- 
Finters from exploring business possi- 


in this area. Nevertheless, a 
of pioneer U.S. companies have 
not only established operations in Latin 


One company that has acted as an 
pioneer in the Latin American 
er area is Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Operating retail outlets in nine coun- 
tries of Central and South America. Al- 
though much has been written concern- 
y the contribution of Sears’ operations 
Latin America, I was especially im- 
one article brought to my at- 
Mr. William O. Kelleher, di- 
rector-resident of Sears, Roebuck S.A. 
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With unanimous consent I therefore 
insert the article entitled “American Re- 
tailers—Brazilian Style,” extracted from 
the publication Brazilian Business, into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

AMERICAN RETATILERS—BrazILiAn STYLE 


Every retail store in the free world has one 
main overriding purpose—to get its merchan- 
dise in the hands of the buying public. To 
do this, it must boost the attractiveness of 
the products offered for sale. 

But, to be attractive, a product must have 
many things. Among these, it must be prac- 
tical, stylish, efficient, and priced well within 
the purchasing power of the consumer. 

And any store worth its salt must be able 
to stand behind the quality of its goods; 
that is, in spite of varying wholesaler or 
manufacturer standards, a product which 
reaches the hands of the buying public rep- 
resents mainly the organization from which 
it was purchased. Quantities of future sales 
depend on the ultimate satisfaction the cus- 
tomer received after his last cash outlay. 

More than 13 good years have passed since 
cruzeiro-waving customers flooded into the 
first store opened by Sears, Roebuck S.A. in 
Brazil. From that day forward, the corpora- 
tion has maintained a high popularity quo- 
tient in all areas. It has kept a rigid stand- 
ard of attractively priced, quality merchan- 
dise, created thousands of jobs, placed mil- 
lions of cruzeiros’ worth of factory orders, and 
still has won a fair profit—much of which it 
has been constantly reinvesting in Brazil 
through further expansion. 

One of the main keys to Sears’ merchandis- 
ing success in Brazil is what it calls product 
development. In this country, it works in 
four important ways: 

1. Production of a completely new item, 
not previously seen on the local market. A 
dramatic example of this type of product is 
Sears’ homefreezer—almost unknown here 
pre-Sears—and which is expected to create a 
demand for frozen foods in Brazil, and pos- 
sibly a new industry. 

2. Production of a new type of item, of 
which there are other kinds already on the 
market. In this category is Sears’ introduc- 
tion of the Brazilian-made Kenmore wash- 
ing machine. An exact copy of the Kenmore 
automatic in the United States, it washes by 
agitation and dries by centrifugal spinning. 

8. Improvement of an item already on the 
market. Babies’ shoes have always been for 
sale here, but it was Sears who first de- 
manded that those in thelr stores should be 
made without nails. 

4. Invisible quality improvements. Such 
an invisible improvement occurred after 
Sears’ discovery that in an otherwise excel- 
lent electrical appliance made here, the 
switch always gave way after a few hundred 
movements. Result: the manufacturer, 
grateful for the information, installed a 
stronger switch. 

There are several keys to Sears“ success 
m buying methods, unlocking the doors to 
low-cost, high-quality merchandise. The 
more than 100 buyers are in the habit of go- 
ing to the manufacturing sources—not wait- 
ing for the sources to come to them. This 
helps to cut down on extra distribution 
costs. 

The company, when it agrees with a man- 
ufacturer on the specifications of its mer- 
chandise, gives high-volume, long-term or- 
ders, which allows the source to efficiently 
plan his future production. To maintain this 
larger order policy, Sears tends to buy from 
fewer sources, and it allows these suppliers 
to work on certain merchandise “out of sea- 
son,” thus helping factories to avoid slack 
periods. á 

Because Sears prepares its own advertis- 
ing, it asks its sources not to include adver- 
tising percentages in its bills; and because 
Sears pays its bills on time, sources do not 
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Include in their prices any reserve for bad 
debts or late payments. Many other similar 
savings are effected. 

In spite of many regional difficulties, Sears 
buyers follow these and other principles— 
adapting them where necessary—in order to 
help the corporation maintain its selling 
policy: to sell better merchandise at prices 
the same as those of the competition for 
lower quality items, or, failing that, to sell 
the same merchandise at lower prices than 
competitors. 

When the first Brazilian Sears store opened 
in São Paulo in 1949, a relatively small per- 
centage of the merchandise offered was made 
in Brazil. Today, that figure is more than 
98 percent, and the types of products being 
offered in the company’s nine stores are 
constantly increasing. 5 

“We regularly examine our U.S. Sears“ 
catalog and merchandise lists with the great- 
est care,” says Director-President Kelleher, 
“to see which styles, which items, and which 
features we can give to our Brazilian-made 
merchandise. We feel that this is one of 
the ways we can best justify our existence 
here, And all this is within the framework 
of the phrase that is compulsory in every 
advertisement: ‘Your Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Your Money Back.“ 

Among the many satisfactions of store- 
keeping, merchandise development is one of 
the more fascinating, Kelleher points out. 
Brazilian buyers for Sears have developed 
such “firsts” here as bullt-in collar stays in 
men’s shirts, a new-type.paint roller, sev- 
eral items of playground equipment, an ex- 
pandable dress form, cushioned soled men’s 
shoes, travel diapers, and many others. Sears 
has also t tools and dies from the 
United States of America to be used in Brazil- 
lan production. A case in point was the set 
of huge dies for a pressure cooker which has 
since become one of the most popular in 
the country. 

Sears has contributed to the populariza- 
tion of many consumer goods previously 
only available. to higher income brackets 
here. These include such items as metal 
kitchen cabinets, innerspring mattresses, 
sofa beds (helped along by the decreasing 
size of new apartments), and certain power 
tools. 


Although the innerspring mattress was 
barely available here before Sears, the store 
did much to develop it into a line—each item 
of which presented different numbers of 
springs, covers, and other features. A simi- 
lar line was developed in juvenile furniture. 
Sears also was the first to bring to Brazil 
“thread-count” sheets which now enable 
customers to compare price with specific 
quality. Other textiles such as curtain ma- 
terials and towels were adapted copies of 
similar products sold by Sears in North 
America. 

Splendid furniture has been made in Bra- 
zil for many years. But it was Sears, Roe- 
buck's massive orders that allowed manu- 
facturers to produce in cost-cutting quan- 
tity—and with the same high quality. 

In order to bring to Brazil the maximum 
benefit of techniques developed over its 76 
years of existence in the United States, Sears 
once organized a suppliers caravan“ to the 
home office in Chicago. , A planeful of men 
and women representing many local mer- 
chandise sources conferred in the Windy City 
with Sears’ top supervisors and buyers. 
Then they fanned out to factories of Sears 
sources throughout the Nation where they 
investigated many manufacturing tech- 
niques, These suppliers returned to Brazil 
with new ideas and thousands of samples of 
merchandise that they could produce in this 
country. 

Mass retailing demands mass advertising, 
too. And from Sears’ first opening in eight 
full pages of advertising 13 years ago has 
grown the ability of consumers to shop by 
newspapers. Other stores Jumped on the ad- 
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vertising wave, and newspapers, of course, 
have grown in size, power, and independence. 

When Sears first opened its doors, several 
persons feared that through its efficient 
methods of buying, promotion, service and 
selling, it would have such an impact as to 
drive other stores out of business. Impact 
it had, but other retailers after casting a 
careful eye on what Sears was doing, began 
to follow its techniques. They began to 
grow and develop beyond what they might 
have attained had they not had a new com- 
petitor. Some have said that Sears has 
acted as a standard against which other 
retailers could measure themselves. Today, 
each new large store set up by competing or- 
ganizations tends to employ many variations 
of principles brought to Brazil by Sears. 

One of these methods is the open counter 
display. When Sears began to display its 
merchandise in open counters Instead of 
closed glass showcases, many persons made 
dire predictions of mass shoplifting. But 
Sears’ experience in the United States had 
shown them that merchandise in open dis- 
plays sold better than in closed cases. Shop- 
lifting, as it turned out, was no more preva- 
lent in Brazil than in stores in the United 
States. 

Other stores then began to follow the open- 
counter trend, and the furniture manufac- 
turer who had made the displays for Sears 
soon found he had orders rolling in from 
other stores as well. Other Sears’ innovations 
such as air conditioning, fast cash-register 
service, and piped-in music were also copied 
in varying degrees. 

Some of Sears’ methods adopted elsewhere 
were a direct result of competitive stores’ 
hiring of Sears-trained personnel. One of 
these was the unit-control system of count- 
ing and ordering merchandise. These stores 
followed up on these methods by creating 
their own training programs based on those 
of Sears and other U.S. retailers. 

Customer service was another innovation 
in which Sears led the field. The store’s in- 
sistence on a We Service What We Sell” 
policy set a new standard in the maintenance 
of spare parts and a corps of trained repair- 
men for household appliances and other me- 
chanical merchandise. 

The “one-stop shopping” concept was an- 
other idea that Sears successfully formed in 
the minds of the public. Even though there 
were stores in existence with relatively wide 
assortments of merchandise, it still was 
somewhat of an initial shock to Latin Amer- 
icans that the same store would sell diapers 
and lathes, white shirts and tires, and hot 
dogs and refrigerators all under the same 


A less-accentuated trerid, but one bound 
to increase, was begun by Sears when they 
began locating their stores away from city 
centers. With the increase in cars and traf- 
fic in Brazil, the difficulty of downtown shop- 
ping is becoming more acute and suburban 
shopping is consequently not only more con- 
venient, but almost necessary. 

Sears’ policy of promoting personnel from 
within has also been reflected in other firms. 
The store's promotion policy has seen the 
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by 
this country. (And the other 
important stake in Brazil by 
.) Of 66 North American employees 
who opened the Sears stores in Brazil, only 
8 remain. 
Sears took another pioneering step in 
ts 


5-year plans of student scholarships and aid 
to university libraries. Institutions which 
have benefited from this Sears’ program in- 
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clude the University of Brazil, the Catholic 
University of São Paulo, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Rio de Janeiro, the University of São 
Paulo, and Mackenzie University. 

HELP FOR CHARITIES 

Sears’ efforts in corporate citizenship have 
not been limited to education, however. -Ac- 
tive help has been given to such organiza- 
tions as Rio’s Museum of Modern Art, the 
Association of Help to Crippled Children in 
Sao Paulo, the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, and many local charities, in more 
than 250 donations a year. 

Community relations projects in general 
rank high up on Sears’ program list, Last 
December, there was the promotion of an 
employee contest for a “Sears’ Citizen of the 
Diamond Jubilee Year,” a companywide 
effort to recognize employees who had done 
the most for their communities. An annual 
project ls the “Festival of National Prog- 
ress"—a twofold program which ties in a 
show of the latest Brazillan merchandise 
development with a sales promotion. 

Internal public relations programs directed 
to employees are many. There are such di- 
vergent elements as the publication of an 
employes house organ called Noti-Sears, a 
subsidized group life-insurance program, 
morale surveys, illness allowances, aid to em- 
ployee clubs and sports teams, sending se- 
lected for U.S. training, such drives 
as blood donation and fire prevention, “know 

your country” and “know democracy” pro- 

grams, religious projects such as a Paschal 
Mass in all units, and efforts promoting in- 
ter-American understanding, 

Said Kelleher in a recent interview: “It Is 
not easy to summarize the divergent results 
of thousands of dedicated men and women 
over a span of more than a dozen years. 

“All we can say is that we hope—we sin- 
cerely believe—that we have played a part in 
the development of this great country.” 


Dr. Leonard F. Herzog II Wins Free 
Enterprise Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, yesterday 
in New York City at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Free Enterprise Awards Asso- 
ciation presented citations to 10 men who 
have proved that the American dream of 
rising to the height of a profession is 
still a reality, no matter how diverse the 
3 or how formidable the 
task. 

One of the recipients of these awards 
is a Pennsylvanian, Dr. Leonard F. Her- 
zog II, founder and president of Nuclide 
Corp., a Pennsylvania-based. firm. 

Dr. Herzog, with the help of his asso- 
ciates, built Nuclide from a one-room 
laboratory to three buildings. The 125 
scientists and technicians presently em- 
ployed at Nuclide develop standard and 
custom built mass spectrometers, spec- 
trographs, and other technical apparatus 
for the analysis of isotopes, gases, liquids, 
and solids. The firm's products can be 
used for such diverse purposes as lunar 
exploration and heart research. Known 
worldwide for its technological excel- 
lence, Nuclide recently received the 
President's “E” Award for its growing 
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exports and its ability to compete suc- 
cessfully in this highly sophisticated 
market. 

A sergeant in World War II, Dr. Herzog 
worked his way through undergraduate 
and graduate schools as a gasmeter 
reader and a reporter. He earned a 
bachelor’s degree at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, an engineering de- 
gree at Oregon State and a Ph. D. at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr, Herzog, a recognized authority on 
cosmochemistry and instrumental an- 


‘alysis, is a part-time professor at Penn- 


sylvania State College. 

Dr. Herzog is a good example of the 
type of man that leads industry in 
Pennsylvania: he is purposeful, dynamic, 
efficient, and resourceful. To the com- 
mendations already given to him and his 
firm, I would like to add my own. 


A Master of Phrase and of Strategy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur has left us, but his mem- 
ory shall live forever. His dedication to 
high principle, his genius for leadership, 
and his allegiance to the cause of free- 
dom dramatically served the American 
ideal. He once stated: 

My work is my life. To live is to function. 


This energy, this purpose, combined 


-with his inner conviction has moved his- 


tory another step forward and all Kan- 
sans mourn his passing. 

A fitting editorial tribute recently ap- 
peared in the Salina (Kans.) Journal. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert it in 
the RECORD: 

A MASTER OF PHRASE AND OF STRATEGY 


“An old soldier who tried to do his duty 
as God gave him the light to see that duty.” 
Such was General MacArthur's own obitu- 
ary, spoken to the Congress. 

For a man who was master of the phrase 
ás well as the master of tactics, for a man 
who made his own and cast his ow? 
heroic and dramatic role therein, these words 
suffice. 

But it should be noted that his light was 
a blazing sun of ambition, whatever its 
source might have been. 

And because MacArthur's light and the Na- 
tion’s light coincided, because both the 
United States and its foremost general have 
enjoyed a sense of great mission and great 
ambition, we pay tribute today to an old 
soldier who was never that, to one who 
could never “just fade away.” 

You should be sentimental about Gen- 
eral MacArthur because he encouraged sen- 
timent, manufactured it, lived by it. Senti- 
ment was part of his weaponry. He de- 
ployed it precisely upon a vast stage 
at the right moment, delivered with Jovian 
mastery. The miracle was he had the logis- 
tical power to augment sentiment with the 
Nation's thunderbolts. With ships and men 
and guns, he did return. 

Here was a great 


that you and I saw, in the flesh, It was be- 
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yond reality, above the muck and confusion 
Of war, but it was so, 
against war as 
a 


Toward the end, he 
& form of global suicide and 

central government, although it is only such 
a government that can mount a successful 
Military force. But this was after his am- 
bition had overreached itself and he had 
seen himself above the natural authority; 
and he had been frustrated. 

During the long, loyal portion of his sol- 
dler's duty, however, he was a general such 
as a nation needs, a highly specialized in- 
strument, forged to one purpose, authori- 

far from democracy, yet essential to 
democracy in time of danger. Like all such 
men in such roles, General MacArthur was 
& paradox and a source of controversy. 

Love him or hate him, we could not have 
done without him. Whatever its source, his 
Was a greatness we needed and it came at 
times when we needed it most. 


America, the Beautiful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Frontier magazine published in Califor- 
Nia has in its April issue a book review, 

Smutting Up America,” which is a com- 
ve review of “God’s Own Junk- 

Yard,” by Peter Blake. 
is more than a review, it is an ex- 
cellent commentary on the sad state of 
What was once America the beautiful. 
Mr. Blake makes a plea for better taste 
in suburbia and city planning. I was 
Dleased to see reference to the efforts of 
my husband, Senator Neuberger, to con- 
trol the proliferation of billboards along 
Our interstate highways. In addition to 
an important message, the book 
is forcefully illustrated with pictures of 
atrocities which our civilization has 

Allowed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the book review entitled 

Smutting Up America.” 
There being no objection, the book 


(By John W. Caughey) 

Peter Blake is a sad and angry young man. 
To be precise, he is not so much sad as hurt, 
and not just angry but furious. Fury hot or 
Cold is the venom in which the best tracts are 
Written. In God's Own Junkyard,” he pours 
it out on all the louts who have been defacing 

the beautiful, 

His book is one to be read first with the 
— It has more pictures than text. A 
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Along with the pictures, or rather as a 
warmup to them, he offers acid comments. 
He pllories the litterbugs, showing a few 
choice pictures of their droppings. A step 
up, he comments in word and picture on the 
unsightliness of collected rubbish. He fea- 
tures a few junkyard pictures, others of city 
dumps, tangles of wreckage, and acres of 
scrapped autos. An archeologist could have 
told him that primitive peoples also had their 
kitchen maidens and refuse dumps. In an 
age of cans and beer bottles, paper and pias- 
tics, and planned obsolescence in all our 
appliances, our extrusions of waste are enor- 
mous. Possibly it is Just as well that we 
make some effort to collect and concentrate 
it, though not always out of sight. 

From litterbugs Blake moves on to pur- 
poseful defacers, beginning with the bill- 
board industry. A fair man, he lets the 
billboard moguls present their side of the 
argument. According to one company presi- 
dent, “billboards are the art gallery of the 
public.” By promoting sales they are crucial 
to the economy. They implement the first 
amendment guarantee of freedom of speech 
and of the press. They serve society with 
free plugs for the Red Cross, the Commu- 
nity Chest, and safe driving. (This last, 
Blake asserts, is an irony. By their distrac- 
tion of drivers—and that is their prime pur- 


The billboard industry also 
serves by judiciously allotting space to par- 
ticular candidates for office. That is a service 
for sure, but not necessarily to the public. 
HIGHWAY BILLBOARDS 


In 1958, by proposing a small bonus to 
States that would ban billboards along the 
$40 billion Eisenhower highways, the late 
Senator Richard Neuberger touched off what 
Blake calls the great billboard debate. Bill- 
boards, Neuberger discovered, are too much 
of a sacred cow to be dehorned without a 
battle royal. Pictorially, Blake pays his re- 
spects to this “art gallery of the public” 
and its lesser imitators, the ragtag of little 
signs, posters, and store fronts. He also 
salutes the persons unknown who one day 
flattened all the billboards between Santa 
Fe and Los Alamttos. 

Moving in to town, the gauntlet along any 
highway congests with a welter of competing 
gas stations, motels, hamburger stands, and 
tourist traps. It is enough to make one re- 


gret the invention of neon lights, aluminum - 


foil, rotators and blinkers, and the alphabet. 

Blake finds no more delight in suburbia. 
His approach, in the late Senator Kerr's 
phrase, is that of asstheties.“ The tract 
developer is guilty of two crimes. He chooses 
a cheap, uninspired design, and then he 
repeats it endlessly. Typically he begins 
with scorching the earth of all trees and other 
irregularities, allows a minimum of open 
Space, and plants thick his assembly line 
houses. This monotony breeds others. Sub- 
urbla becomes too residential, too uniform 
in age bracket, income level, and school 


The modern answer to suburban sprawl is 
the high-rise apartment. Blake writes 
many of them off as junk. Working verti- 
cally, architects and builders apparently can 
be just ag unimaginative as when they are 
working horizontally. In the office sky- 
scraper most architects prove as feckless. 
Blake is convinced that some of them could 
do better. As editor of*Architectual Fo- 
rum, he is to be believed on this point. 

Some of the blame he transfers to the 
laziness of bureaucracy. Government fi- 
nancing is more readily had for designs al- 
ready approved, which means that cooky- 
cutter or repetitive work tends to drive out 
originality. In New York, furthermore, the 
assessor and the tax court acted to penalize 
good design In the Seagram Building, while 
rewarding monstrosities such as the Pan 
Am Building. Fie on bureaucrats. But pri- 
vate enterprise, whether moneylenders, man- 
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agers, or stockholders, can be just as ele- 
phantine in discarding good architecture and 
favoring mediocrity or worse. 

Next in line of fire are those timorous 
souls, the city planners. Like the military 
they time and again are caught planning the 
last war rather than the one to come. Con- 
tinually they are up against the obstacle 
of the fait accompli. Their zoning rules al- 
Ways have to fight a rearguard action against 
the variances. A bold plan is sure to be ex- 
pensive, and if the politicians do not sabo- 
tage it, the taxpayers association and the 
electorate probably will. 

INADEQUATE PLANNING 

Meanwhile, almost every city in the land, 
particularly every growing city, has to 
fight against the pricks of woefully inade- 
quate or shortsighted planning. How now 
green belts? How can a city break out of 
its straitjacket? 

Pamphleteer Blake scorns the standard re- 
sponse, with or without urban renewal, 
which is to create a “city of ghettoes.” 
Besides the ghettoes of race there are the 
ones of function, an industry ghetto, an 
offices ghetto, a government ghetto, a shop- 
ping ghetto, an apartment ghetto, a medical 
center ghetto, one or more for poor hous- 
ing, and one for high-cost prestige hous- 
ing. The “city of ghettoes” is fantastically 
inconvenient. Among other flaws it enor- 
mously complicates the problem of trans- 
portation. 

That brings us back to billboardia and the 
mad geniuses who bulldoze their way through 
the best scenery and such city planning as 
there is to carry the freeways on their im- 
perilous course. A bridge can be beautiful. 
The sweeps and curves of a freeway can grat- 
ify the senses. The ruling consideration, 
nevertheless, is utilitarian, and some of the 
most glaring scars and gashes on the face 
of the land are those administered by this 
new race of landscapers. 

Blake twits the litterbug and tilts at the 
billboarder, the subdivider, the tract builder, 
the entrepreneur of high rise, the satura tor 
of mid-Manhattan, the architectural profes- 
sion in general, the bureaucrat, the profit- 
minded banker and businessman large and 
small, and the paving trustee. Despite their 
number, these malefactors are not the full 
rolicall, You and I, to Blake, as 
part of the electorate, are accessories before 
and after the crime, In his book we are 
junkies too. 

There is a larger sense in which he is right. 
Much of this smutting up of America is di- 
rect outgrowth of the population explosion. 
Man sometimes improves on the natural 
appearance. In many more instances, or so 
the pictures seem to show, his touch is be- 
fouling. Blake's plea for better taste is as 
urgent as it is timely. 


t 
Will America Always Mean the Same? 
EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, 2 
years ago Cecile Maravilla came to our 
shores from the Philippines. 

She is presently serving as a secretary 
at the Naval Supply Depot, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. We need more Ceciles today 
and fewer of those who would destroy 
the customs and traditions that have 
made a comparatively young nation the 
greatest on earth. 
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Read and reflect on her conception of 
America: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS ro ME 

I met my first American when I was a 
little girl in the Philippines. There was a 
war on then and we children saw a large 
number of tall American soldiers who often 
passed out chocolate candies. America to 
me, meant tall soldiers and candies. 

Time passed and through association, edu- 
cation, and I hope, maturity, I came to see 
America in its truer light; America the creed, 
the symbol, and the goal. Yes, America 
means: 

Freedom to say what you think, practice 
your beliefs, and to exercise your rights as an 
individual, 

unity to pursue a career of your 
choice and to advance to the limits of your 
capability, rather than having someone dic- 
tate what you should do and how far you 
can advance. 

Dignity of labor and pride in a job. 

Sharing the things you have, helping the 
peoples of the world to learn self-reliance, 
pride, and giving hope to those in the 
clutches of terrorism. 

After living in the States for slightly more 
than 2 years, I find that I too, succumb, at 
times, to complacency and complaints. Yes, 
I too, must take stock of myself—for I have 
not only the food the world hungers for, but 
I have America, 


The Pitfalls of a One-World Trade 
Organization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, there 
appears in the April 6 edition of the 
New York Times an interesting article 
about a proposal for one big world trade 
organization. This plan, backed by the 
Russians, is loaded with many pitfalls, 
as the item points out. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russtans Favor One TRADE Bobr— Iba or 
WorLD Grove Draws Some Support AT 
GENEVA U.N. CONFERENCE—WEST CITES 
PROBLEMS—DEVELOPING NATIONS SEEK To 
Broaven GATT RULES To Coven EVERYONE 

(By Richard E. Mooney) 

Parts, April 5.—One of the most common- 
ly appealing ideas that is being discussed at 
the United Nations’ Trade Conference in 
Geneva is the establishment of one big all- 
embracing world trade organization. 

The idea of an organization that includes 
everyone is appealing on the surface. It 
suggests equal, nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment by and for all nations in their trade 
with each other. 

Behind the idea there are two forces— 
the Communists and the underdeveloped 
countries. The Communist countries, ex- 
cept for special cases, are not in and are not 


particularly welcome in, the existing Gen- 
eral ent on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The underdeveloped nations are 


in, or can get in, but believe that the 
Western industrial powers have it stacked 
against countries that are less powerful. 
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NEW GROUP PROPOSED 

The Soviet Union has proposed the cre- 
ation of an entirely new organization. 
India, with some support from other under- 
developed countries, has proposed broaden- 
ing GATT to cover everyone. 

There are 62 “contracting parties,” which 
means “full members,” in GATT now, and 
11 other countries associated in one way or 
another. Ther has been a sharp increase in 
less developed country membership in the 
last few years. 

These new members need, and are getting, 
some exemptions from the agreement's gen- 
eral rules of trade liberalism and nondis- 
crimination, in order to protect their new 
industries. 


Some of GATT’s founding fathers are not- 


happy about this dilution of the general 
Tules, and would be even less enthusiastic 
about Communist participation. 


CZECH MEMBERSHIP 


Actually Czechoslovakia is a full member 
already, and Poland and Yugoslavia have 
special status. The Czech membership dates 
from pre-Communist days and is not really 
active now. But Poland, which is the big- 
gest of all Communist traders with the West, 
is actively negotiating now to find a way to 
fit in and participate. One-third of Po- 
land's foreign trade is with non-Communist 
countries, 

The technical problem in fitting a Com- 
munist country into the agreement is that 
their economic system is basically different. 
There is just one importer in a Communist 
country—the government. There is no need 
for tariffs. The government imports what is 
needed to supplement the country's own pro- 
duction, and no more. 

Communists maintain that they can make 
trade deals with the rest of the world just as 
well as a market country can. Instead of 
lowering its nonexistent tariffs to let more 
foreign goods in, a Communist country can 
commit itself to buy a specified larger amount 
of foreign goods. 

But there is a flaw in this, too—discrimi- 
nation. In the absence of special laws or 
regulations that close out particular lines of 
goods, a market-economy country is com- 
posed of many importers making their many 
choices. In a Communist country, however, 
with just one importer, there is discrimi- 
nation in the very act of buying. 

RED COUNTERPROPOSAL 


One Communist counterproposal is that 
they fulfill their commitments to buy more 
abroad by buying from countries to which 
they have increased export sales. 

But even this does not satisfy the West- 
ern view that trade should be totally non- 
discriminatory, with no master decision- 
makers picking and choosing. 

Another question, of course, Is prices. The 
Communist pricing system is not the West- 
ern way. 

The Poles maintain that they sell for ex- 
port at whatever the current world market 
prices are, and that it would be foolish to sell 
for less. But the West is ever suspicious that 
the Communists may break a market at any 
time, by dumping goods at cutrate prices. 

Thus, the debate goes on, on technical 
grounds. This is not just a case of techni- 
calities, though. It is perhaps essentially a 
nontechnical political matter. 

Western countries are just not really in- 
terested in trying to do commercial business 
with the Communists on an equal footing— 
not wanting to invite the commercial or 
political competition, or not trusting the 
Communists to stick to the rules. 

There will be much talk about this during 
the remaining 10 weeks of the United Na- 
tions Conference. One of the five subcom- 
mittees is working exclusively on the organi- 
zation question. 

In view of the entrenched resistance, the 
Conference itself may be as close as the 
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Communists will get to participating in a 
worldwide organization. This could mean 
that the Conference itself, in recurring meet- 
ings in future years, will evolve into the 
5 that so much of the world 
wants. 


Enterprise and Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives, quite natur- 
ally, is concerned with how our money is 
spent; both at home and abroad. 

Recent months have found a consid- 
erable majority of Congress expressing 
concern with the AID program. Even 
the greatest champions of foreign aid 
among our colleagues are reconciled to 
the fact that the popularity of foreign 
aid is going down the hill rapidly. It 
appears almost certain that the foreign 
aid requests for fiscal year 1965 will be 
substantially reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why I was tre- 
mendously impressed to read an article 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 14 
concerning the excellent progress Pan 
American World Airways has made in 
establishing a worldwide international 
hotel organization. 

Like its parent company, Interconti- 
nental Hotels Corp. has no domestic 
facilities. It is, as is Pan American, 
purely international. As the Wall Street 
Journal says, IHC “has found that it 
can be good business to help other coun- 
tries of the world develop economically.” 

Intercontinental Hotels Corp., Mr. 
Speaker, as an operating entity, is less 
than 20 years old, yet by the end of 1966, 
when it will achieve its 20th birthday, 
IHC expects to be operating 33 hotels in 
26 countries and 6 continents. 

Mr. Speaker, this Wall Street Jour- 
nal article is most refreshing. Under 
unanimous consent, the article follows: 
ENTERPRISE AND DirrLomacy—PaN-Am Am- 

WAYS HOTEL Uxrr HELPS ITSELF BY AIDING 

NaTIons 

(By Ruth Sheldon Knowles) 

A privately owned US. enterprise has 
found that it can be good business to help 
other countries of the world develop eco- 
nomically. 

Intercontinental Hotels Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Pan American World 
Airways, is making its international hotel 
business into an informal instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy by an imaginative ap- 
proach that benefits government and private 
interest wherever it goes. It does this by 
specializing in building or managing hotels 
in areas where the establishment of a first- 
class hotel will itself create tourist and com- 
mercial business. e 

That IHC's approach is unusual is attested 


offering 
“A related benefit not to be measured finan- 
cially is the mutual understanding of people 
of different races and nationalities p 
by intensified traveling from abroad.” 

But the fact is that IHC also has scored 
some striking successes financially. For one 
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thing, most of its hotels are heavily patron- 
ized almost as soon as they open, and some 
establishments, only a few years old, already 
are expanding. Beyond this, the existence of 
the hotels has greatly stimulated air travel 
to areas served by Pan Am. 

At the same time, IHC has been pioneering 
some novel investment techniques, bring- 
ing together United States and foreign cap- 
ital, both public and private, to finance 
Most of its hotels, IHC itself shares in the 
Ownership of each hotel it operates, always 
as a minority stockholder. This, too, varies 
the familiar pattern; Hilton Hotels Inter- 
national, THC’s chief rival in the foreign field, 

not own any of the hotels it manages. 
Hilton also contributes to economic develop- 
Ment in the countries where it goes, and a 
Close look at IHC shows what impact such 
can operations can have. 
THC’s gro’ 


If IHC has been successful in spurring 
economic development where it puts up ho- 
tels, the result is by no means accidental. 
THO was born of an effort to help alleviate 
& critical economic and political problem in 
the Western Hemisphere toward the end of 
World War IT. 

At that time the U.S. Government was 
Considerably concerned over the need of 

th American countries for dollars to 


Pan Am was the largest air carrier 
South America, President Roosevelt, in 
One of his last acts before his death ap- 
Juan Trippe, the airline’s presi- 

th the idea that Pan Am undertake 
to bund hotels in South America and upgrade 


SHIFT IN EUROPE, ASIA 
Mo early efforts went into renovating 
and butiding hotels in Brazil, Colombia, Ven- 
Suela. Uruguay, Mexico, El Salvador, Cura- 
Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico. 
ears, however, it has concentrated 
Asia and lately has ventured into 
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The IHC hotel in Havana, the Na- 
was expropriated when Castro came 
ka er, and Venezuela's political troubles 
m reduced the business of IHO’s Tamanaco 


H 


met this part of the risk does not bother 
Pro executives unduly. They look upon their 
Jects as providing self-made long-range 
surance. “We are a catalyst for economic 
declares John Gates, 
"Tis will contribute to 
Beater political stability.” 
tels IHC prospectus for the Pakistani ho- 
en asserts, for example, that Pakistan is 
tering the most important phase of its 
economic development and that its lack of 
hotel accommodations of international 
Standards is handicapping the efforts of gov- 


thament and private investments. So with 
et, i of bringing businessmen and tour- 
the to the country, five hotels will be built, 
first in Karachi opening next month, 

teln 2 1,116 rooms which the Pakistan ho- 
‘ will provide are expected to bring an 
— of 40,000 foreign guests a year. Fig- 
2200 Fat each will spend an average of 
Torei this will increase Pakistan’s annual 
thg en exchange by $8 million, Moreover, 
the Ctels will have a stimulating effect on 
by economy by increasing employment and 
mene ting to the expansion and establish- 

Of businesses and service industries. 
Economic Studies show that one unit of 
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tourist expenditure adds three units to the 
national income. ~ 

‘The financing of three of the Pakistani ho- 
tels, costing $21,237,700 altogether, illustrates 
the new foreign investment patterns being 
established by THC and the diverse partners 
this type of venture assembles. 2 

Dollar loans of $8,892,300 were obtained 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank, rupee 
loans of $2,966,000 were secured from the 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 
and the Government of Pakistan took $2,848,- 
400 of 4 percent rupee debentures. HO took 
a minority stock position—23 percent in this 
case—with the balance of the $6,531,000 
equity being provided by the Pakistan Goy- 
ernment, the Pakistan Airlines, Prince Sad- 
ruddin Aga Khan, local businessmen, and 
the public. 

In establishing its equity position, THC 
borrowed Pakistan rupees* from AID funds 
which have accumulated from the sale of 
US. surplus agricultural products to Paki- 
stan. 

In Ireland, where in 1963 IHC. opened a 
314-room hotel in Dublin and two 96-room 
hotels in Limerick and Cork, the financing 
brought together a similarly strange assort- 
ment of partners. 

The Irish Government made an ottright 
grant of $490,000 and it guaranteed the first 
mortgage of $4,015,000 taken by the Ulster 
Bank, The bank also took a $700,000 second 
mortgage. The shareholders providing the 
balance of the money were IHC; Irish Air- 
lines; the Gresham Hotel Co. of Ireland, 
which had operated Dublin’s leading hotel; 
Guinness, Ireland’s noted brewing company; 
and a group of European investors, includ- 
ing Baron Rothschild and Countess Bis- 
marck. 

The Dublin Intercontinental is the largest, 
most modern building in this perfect exam- 
ple of an 18th century European city, but it 
is not an anachronism. It is contemporary 
in design but it also is Irish throughout. 
THC decorators and designers worked with 
Irish mills and manufacturers to produce 
the textiles, furniture, china, silver, and 
glassware for all three hotels. 

At first many Irish were inclined to scoff 
at the new hotels and what they could do, 
but they now have become important busi- 
ness and social centers, the tourist trade is 
increasing and the government has been able 
to launch an intensive industrial develop- 
ment drive. 


IMPACT IN FRANKFURT 


No less an impact has been made by the 
$10 million Hotel Frankfurt Intercontinental, 
which opened in the German Main River city 
in June 1963. Frankfurt is not interested in 
industrialization; it has a labor shortage. 
But as the banking center of Germany and 
with Europe’s third largest airport in traf- 
fic volume, it was interested in promoting 
itself as a center for international com- 
mercial and scientific conventions to stimu- 
late overall German trade. 

But the of first-class hotels was 
a preventive. So IHC was brought in to put 
up a 20-story, 504-room hotel, the largest in 
Germany. The State of Hesse considered 
the hotel so important to the growth of 
Frankfurt that it guaranteed the second 
mortgage loan. 

Owners of other Frankfurt hotels initially 
were exceedingly hostile to the new. hotel 
because they thought it would detract from 
their business. However, when the Intercon- 
tinental opened every hotel in Frankfurt was 
filled to overflowing. The reason: The In- 
tercontinental had made it possible for the 
World Petroleum Congress, with 8,000 dele- 
gates, to hold its meeting in Frankfurt. 

Foreigners always have been inclined to 
look on American hotels as being dedicated 
to plumbing, efficiency and size to the ex- 
clusion of graciousness, art and culture. IHC 
decorators and architects take great delight 
in confounding this image. 
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In Frankfurt, a center of theater, art and 
music, the theme of the Intercontinental’s 
main restaurant and bar centers on the in- 
ternational theater, with paintings, tapestries 
and puppet scenes from great plays and 
operas. Even the coffee shop is decorated 
with original Picasso ceramic plates. Also, 
the architects took advantage of the hotel's 
spectacular panoramic view to design a glass- 
enclosed supper club and bar which has be- 
come a favorite of Frankfurters. 

But it is in the Middle East, at Beirut, 
Lebanon, that THC has put up perhaps its 
most magnificent hotel. 

Beirut is the traditional gateway to the 
Orient, the banking center of the Mideast 
and a tourist's paradise. If offers breath- 
taking scenery, year-round bathing in the 
Mediterranean, the most spectacular Roman 
ruins extant, Crusaders’ fortresses and easy 
access to all the historical places of the 
Holy Lands. The city is a miniature Paris 
with a lavish casino and night life. 

When IHC opened the $9.5 million, 315- 
room Hotel Phoenicia at the end of 1961, it 
increased Beirut’s first-class hotel room 
capacity by 38 percent and give the city its 
first convention facilities. È 

The Hotel Phoenicia is a work of art in it- 
self. It is one of the outstanding examples 
of Architect Edward F. Stone's talent. It 
states In contemporary mood the essence of 
Oriental beauty with its lacy balconies, white 
marble columns, spacious rooms, and court- 
yard swimming pool overlooking the sea. 

In working in the less developed lands of 
Africa and the Orient, IHC frequently en- 
and unusual ex- 


start with help who had never worn shoes, 
much less seen the inside of a hotel, used 
knives or forks, or had any exposure to West- 
ern customs, food or drink. It takes 1,600 
employees to service the Intercontinental's 
420-room Hotel Indonesia in Djakarta, pos- 
sibly a record for hotel employees per room. 


EXORCISING EVIL SPIRITS 


In Bangkok, Thailand, IHC ran into diffi- 
culties of another sort. When the $5 million, 
224-room hotel THC is putting up there did 
not progress in the beginning as rapidly as 
it should, the Thai Government concluded it 
was because of the activity of evil spirits. 

The royal astrologer advised the Govern- 
ment the most propitious day on which cere- 
monies should be carried out to exorcise the 
spirits. Thus, last December a corps of Bud- 
dhist priests thoroughly decontaminated the 
hotel acreage. This undoubtedly was the 
most unusual preconstruction cost any hotel 
ever has had to bear. 

THC is particularly interested in what it 
can contribute to and gain by the develop- 
ment of the new African countries. So far 
it is operating a 230-room hotel in Liberia, 
and an expectedly lavish 17-story hotel in 
Abidjan which expresses the desire of the 
Republic of Ivory Coast to become Africa’s 
Riviera. 

The Ivory Coast government wanted a 
showplace and it got it. There are 50 acres 
of park, a yacht basin, a garden patio ac- 
commodating 3,000 guests, a ballroom, con- 
ference rooms, three nightclubs, a supper 
club and an Olympic-sized swimming pool, 
The hotel's capacity already is being in- 
creased from 220 to 500 rooms. 

However, this hotel is not typical of what 
THC is planning and negotiating in other Af- 
rican lands. 

“There is no real tourist travel to Africa 
yet,” Mr. Gates says. “The need of the Af- 
rican countries is for hotels that will provide 
simple basic requirements for businessmen 
and diplomats so that they will stay there 
long enough to do the Job in each country 
‘that needs to be done.” 

From the evidence at hand from other 
parts of the world, it is practically a fore- 
gone conclusion that IHC will bring many 
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benefits to Africa—demonstrating in actual 


practice how private enterprise can help oth- 
ers while it helps itself. 


The Senator and Castroism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
very good editorial appearing in the April 
10 issue of Life magazine and would call 
my colleagues’ particular attention to 
the damaging report mentioned of the 
OAS relative to Castro's aggression 
against Venezuela. I had occasion to 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that 
entire report on March 9, pages 4548 
through 4562. The editorial reads as 
foliows: 

THe SENATOR AND CASTROISM 

Senator Fu.sricut’s big speech urging a 
new to foreign policy has achieved 
tts stated objective of starting arguments. 
The Democratic chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee accuses the Democratic 
administration of basing its diplomacy on 
“cherished myths rather than objective facts” 
and even on “excessive moralism” (shades of 
John Foster Dulles). The Devil, says FUL- 
BRIGHT, no longer resides in Moscow; the cold 
war has so changed that we had better drop 
our old good-guys-bad-guys illusions and 
even start thinking “unthinkable thoughts.” 
Just what he means by that—t.e., just what 
policies he would change—is the proper sub- 
ject for debate. 

From the growing impact of FULBRIGHT’S 
speech, there is evidently a widespread hun- 


ger for some fresh thinking to match the 
recent in the world situation (Life, 
Mar. 13). The Senator accurately described 


these changes: the political sterility of nu- 
clear war, the Communist split, the steady 
“depolarization” of power. And, in doing 
this, he helped stimulate the reappraisals 
that U.S. policy is always in need of. But 
when he got down to making specific pro- 
posals in at least one major policy area, FUL- 
BRIGHT proved wrong in substance and worse 
in timing. 

That area is Cuba. He wants us to learn 
to coexist with Castro and treat him as a 
“minor demagog” Instead of “a Napoleonic 
menace.” We should abandon our political 
and economic boycott of Cuba since our 
allies won't let us make it work. FULBRIGHT 
is not against the boycott, just defeatist 
about it. Short of a full blockade which 
“could explode into nuclear war,” he says, 
an effective boycott “is simply not within 
our power.” 

As Secretary Rusk remarked 2 days later, 
our Cuban boycott is not that much of a 
failure; our problem is not how to drop it 
but how to make it tougher. FULBRIGHT ac- 
knowledged that “Cuban communism does 
pose a grave threat to other Latin American 
countries“ but added that “this threat can 
be dealt with through the prompt and 
vigorous use of the established procedures 
of the Inter-American system.” Alas, the 
Senator's speech threw a large spanner into 
that very machinery. 

The Organization of American States re- 
cently issued a clear indictment of Castro 
for aggression against Venezuela. Its in- 
vestigators found 3 tons of Cuban arms 
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in Venezuela, plus money, propaganda and 
Cuba-trained terrorists with a plan to seize 
Caracas and kill or exile the president. The 
overwhelming evidence has been well cir- 
culated in Latin America and the OAS foreign 
ministers have been trying to decide what to 
do about it. Most Caribbean countries are 
for applying all the sanctions of the Rio 
Treaty short of force, which would complete 
the isolation of Cuba by her neighbors. To 
muster the necessary two-thirds vote, the 
OAS needs what its former Council Chair- 
man Facio (of Costa Rica) calls “a very 
strong leadership from the United States.” 
Awaiting that leadership, the Latin foreign 
ministers got instead the Fulbright coexist- 
ence speech, which they insist on 
(wrongly) was a trial balloon for the State 
Department. “There go the votes we had 
lined up,” said Facio, in dismay. 

Even if the OAS does not vote sanctions 
against Castro, the United States could offer 
more intensive joint surveillance of Castro's 
subversion ard , as urged by 
Senator Keattnc. The U.S. Navy could doa 
lot more than it has been doing to help the 
other Caribbean nations patrol their shores. 

Castro is neither as harmless nor as well 
established as FULBRIGHT thinks. His creaky 
economy is now 80-percent dependent on 
Soviet bloc aid and trade. The mystique of 
Fidelismo has long since lost its appeal to 
most Latin Americans; but he is still actively 
trying to foment alien revolutions in a hemi- 
sphere that used to be protected by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. > 

FULBRIGHT, among other shrewd generaliz- 
ations, spoke of the State Department's 
g of chronic and excessive caution.” 
In the case of Cuba, he himself has made the 
malady worse. There can be no coexist- 
ence with Castro until his regime is made 
“compatible with this hemisphere,” as Rusk 
mildly puts it. Neither the United States 
nor the OAS has done all it can to effect that. 


He's Right This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Post Times of November 18, 1963, 
again setting forth the evils of the qual- 
ity stabilization bill and clearly pointing 
out reasons why that inquitous anticon- 
sumer legislation should be throttled by 
the Congress. 

The article follows: 

He’s Rigur THIS TIME ` 

We rarely see eye to eye with Dr. Walter 
Helier, Chairman of the President's Coun- 
cll of Economic Advisers. ` 

But from this corner a hearty “amen” to 
his argument opposing the so-called qual- 
ity stabilization bill. This is the old fair 
trade bill, now traveling under a new label. 
It would allow manufacturers to establish 
minimum prices at which their goods could 
be sold by retallers. = 

As Dr. Heller said in a summary as to 
price effects: 

Uniform resale prices (to consumers) would 
tend initially to be set higher than the 
present average of prices charged. 

Tem reductions in prices by retall- 
ers would be eliminated. 
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Rising costs and reduced efficiency in re- 
tailing would put pressure on manufacturers 
to raise their resale prices further. 

And for the retailers who want this bill 
enacted, Dr. Heller advanced some logical 
conclusions which should diminish their en- 
thusiasm considerably, 

With price competition at retail for these 
fixed-priced goods eliminated, he pointed 
out, other forms of retail competition would 
be intensified. Accelerated advertising ex- 
penses, fancier store decorations, additional 
services and other forms of nonprice com- 
petition would be used to compete for sales. 
This would force up the costs of retalling. 

Small retailers, he said, might in fact be 
disadvantaged in the end by passage of this 
bill because fixed prices on fair-traded mer- 
chandise in many instances would not com- 
pare favorably with the private brands and 
other non-fair-traded items handled by big 
stores, mail-order houses and chains. Private 
brands would increase and get a larger share 
of the market. 


From Educator to Hub: Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article in the Boston Traveler 
brought into focus one of the most touch- 
ing people-to-people experiences in re- 
cent years. Too often this type of hu- 
manitarian work is never brought to the 
attention of the public, and I feel this 
article of February 5, 1964, should be in- 
cluded in the Recorp to commend the 
persons involved: 

From Ecvapor ro Hus: THANKS 
(By Charles N. Eischen) 

A grateful Latin American country ex- 
tended its personal thanks yesterday for the 
generosity shown a tiny Ecuadoran girl or- 
phaned in a Boston hotel fire last March. 

“Tt is generosity and kindness of this typ® 
that overshadows the tragedy of death,” Am- 
bassador Jose Correa said to his guests from 


He recalled the flash fire that swept 
through the Sherry-Biltmore in Boston last 
March snuffing out the Lives of an Ecua- 
doran couple who had brought their phys- 
ically handicapped daughter there for med- 
ical help. 

They were Fablan and Maria Jijong, of 
Quito, Ecuador. As the fire took their lives. 
their helpless daughter, Maria Elena, 5, lay 
quietly in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

When the story of her plight reached 
the people of Boston, a ham radio operator 
named James Jacobs, of Boston, sent his 
radio call to Ecuador for help in locating 
relatives. ; 

Another Bostonian, George Swartz, also 
went to work. 

With the help of Sheriff Howard W. Fits- 
patrick and Alfred Johnson, vice president 
of the New England Merchants National! 
Bank of Boston, a fund was established 
take care of the orphaned child. 

It was their heartfelt help, Ambassador 
Correa said, that spelled survival for the 
chid. 

“The people of Ecuador will be everlast- 
ingly thankful for your consideration an 

tfulness of this child,” he told 
Johnson, and Fitzpatrick. 
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The Boston visitors declined any personal 
Credit, extending it instead to the 1,000 or 
More donors to the Maria Jijong Fund which 
has grown to $11,689.29. 

“The people of our area are always ready 
and willing to help others in need,” said 
Swartz. “We will be happiest when we can 
zee this child walk again and we have been 
told she can walk again.” 

With the money collected, the trustees 
hope to return the youngster to the Massa- 
Chusetts hospital this year for hip surgery. 
Beside their personal interest in the orphaned 
child, the trustees of the fund were hope- 
ful that their consideration may have a 
favorable effect on the need for better peo- 
Ple-to-people relations between countries. 


Another example of this grassroots 
humanitarianism was shown a few weeks 
ago when George Swartz offered to pro- 
vide funds for a young sailor's return to 
Boston to be fitted with a prosthetic de- 
Vice to replace the right hand he lost in 
an accident. We certainly need more 
generosity of this type, and it certainly 
is good for our public relations and our 
image in Latin America. 


“Equal Time” Suspension im Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I noted a 
recent editorial which appeared in the 
lis Morning Tribune comment- 
ing on the so-called equal time bill, 
Joint. Resolution 247, which has 
Passed both Houses of the Congress and 
has not been scheduled for conference 
ttee action. It would seem to be in 
the public interest that this proposal be 
given final congressional approval be- 
fore this session of the Congress ad- 
Journs. Whether the President wishes 
to commit himself to engage in any tele- 
Vised debates is not the point at issue 
all—the question is whether the Con- 
should make it possible for the 
public to benefit from joint ap- 
bearances of the candidates of the two 
Major parties. This purpose would be 
achieved by the passage of House Joint 
lution 247. 
Quoting from the editorial: 
ist & go-ahead signal from the White House 


heeded for passage, by all means let us 
have it, 


Under unanimous consent, the editor- 
lal follows: 

LBJ. AND THE EQUAL Tome Provision 

A bill which would suspend the “equal 
time” provision of the Communications Act 
Of 1934 is stalled in Congress and some Re- 
Seng are placing the responsibility for 
an on the President. Mr. Johnson, they 

Y. Would prefer not to debate his Republi- 
as Spponent in the forthcoming campaign 
Nen late Mr. Kennedy debated Richard 
pos u. If the “equal time“ provision is not 
wih een no radio and television debate 
in be held; therefore the President's friends 
tt Congress are stalling the needed legisla- 
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So the Republican charges run. There is, 
of course, no proof that they are true, yet it 
is perhaps, significant that Mr. Johnson, who, 
urged “even more“ than the four scheduled 
Kennedy-Nixon debates in 1960, has seemed 
reluctant to commit himself to any such ar- 
rangement in 1964. 

We hope these charges are without founda- 
tion. So long as radio and television stations 
must provide equal time to all political can- 
didates, even the most obscure, the debates 
which shed such a revealing light on the two 
major party nominees 4 years ago will not 
have their counterpart this year. 

It is possible that Mr, Johnson feels that 
he would be more effective in some other type 
of campaigning, yet there Is his responsibility 
to the electorate to be considered. The bill 
now buried in conference would certainly 
make for a better informed public. 

The differences between the House bill and 
the Senate bill are not significant. If a go- 
head signal from the White House is needed 
for passage, by all means let us have it. 


Israel's 16th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
ago today the ancient Jewish Common- 
wealth was reconstituted in Palestine as 
the state of Israel. For over 2,000 years 
the children of Israel wandered over the 
face of the earth, persecuted, harassed, 
and homeless. But it was not until the 
height of persecution was reached with 
the merciless slaughter of 6 million Jew- 
ish men, women, and children that the 
conscience of man was stirred. 

After the full horror of Auschwitz, 
Dachau, and Bergen-Belsen became 
known, the community of nations—in 
partial restitution to the pitifully small 
surviving remnant—overwhelmingly vot- 
ed for the establishment of a Jewish state 
in part of Palestine. On May 14, 1948, 
the State of Israel came into existence. 

The purpose of the new state was open- 
ly proclaimed in its declaration of inde- 
pendence: “The State of Israel will be 
open for Jewish immigration and for the 
ingathering of the exiles.” And by the 
hundreds of thousands the displaced per- 
sons flocked to their new homeland. The 
700,000 Jews in Palestine soon grew to 
1 million and then to 2 million persons. 
Immigrants from 5 continents and 100 
countries were absorbed and molded into 
citizens of Israel. 

We in the United States did much to 
accomplish this modern-day miracle. 
President Truman recognized the new 
state 10 short minutes after it was de- 
clared and every succeeding administra- 
tion has clearly enunciated our friend- 
ship and support. 

Our Government since 1951 has given 
or lent Israel nearly $1 billion in foreign 
aid. The American people have contrib- 
uted generously of their efforts and 
finances. 

Israel's accomplishments are thus a 
source of pride to us as well as to the 
Israelis. 
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Their strides toward economic self - 
sufficiency, their reconquest of the 
Swamps and desert, and above all, the 
assistance they have given to the newer 
nations of Africa and Asia are achieve- 
ments many older states would do well to 
emulate. 

But one task remains incomplete, one 
goal unattained. Peace in the Middle 
East lies as much in our hands as it does 
in the hands of the countries of the re- 
gion. If we speak out forceably and re- 
fuse to condone aggression, whether by 
threats or boycotts or blockades, if we 
assure Israel’s strength, if we insist that 
the resources of the Middle East be con- 
structively utilized for economic develop- 
ment; then Jerusalem, the City of Peace, 
will finally know peace. 


Israel Celebrating 16th Anniversary 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we join 
Israel im celebrating the 16th anniversary 
of her independence on April 17. Since 
Israel was established, in May 1948, with 
a Jewish population of 650,000, more 
than a million newcomers have found a 
home there. Her story is a history of 
humanity and freedom from tyranny and 
persecution, 

From the beginning her doors have 
been open to any Jew in need of a home. 
In doing this, Israel has become a symbol 
to the world in cherishing and honoring 
people, in showing respect for the in- 
dividual to be free in his own home, in 
providing safety from oppression and 
hostility, and in showing man can work 
in union with others to overcome prej- 
udices and provide a better life. 

Since the day the independent State 
of Israel was established it has been a 
full member of the United Nations. She 
has one of the few governments which 
have maintained political stability since 
1948. Changes have been brought about 
by the ballot box—not by violence. 

After attaining a higher standard of 
living and overcoming economic prob- 
lems at home, Israel has sent teachers 
and scholars throughout the entire 
world. Her technical assistance program 
is now reaching 87 states and territories 
on four continents. 

Israel's technical cooperation program 
is unique because it emphasizes training. 
Students who come to Israel pass on 
what they have learned to others. When 
they leave, they start their own courses 
to meet immediate needs, The students 
study about cooperation in agriculture, 
in industry, and commerce; about hotel 
management, child welfare, communica- 
tion, home economics, youth and com- 
munity leadership, crime prevention, 
journalism, physical education, metal- 
working, carpentry, automobile mechan- 
ics, and public administration. 
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From Israel, other new governments 
gain confidence that they, too, can build 
a rapidly growing economy, produce a 
wide variety of crops and products, train 
its population to be workers, farmers, and 
good citizens—combining many cultures 
and traditions and accomplishing this 
miracle with voluntary cooperation, free 
from dictatorial coercion. 

The most important lesson Israel 
teaches many new nations, as well as 
many old nations, is the art of coopera- 
tion. This little nation has remained in- 
dependent, despite being surrounded by 
threats to destroy her. Israel proves that 
a nation can advance and overcome hos- 
tilities by the cooperation of self-respect- 
ing free men. 

I salute Israel and her people on her 
day of independence, 


“Wallace in Wisconsin,” an Editorial in 
the South Bend Tribune, April 9, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an outstanding editorial from the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of April 9, 
1964, entitled, ‘Wallace in Wisconsin.” 

I agree with the editorial and I salute 
this newspaper on it. 

The editorial follows: 

WALLACE IN WISCONSIN 

Can a quarter of a million Wisconsinites 
be wrong? 

Quite obviously they can. They proved it 
by voting for Alabama Gov. George C. Wal- 


palgned on a platform of opposition to the 
civil rights bill which now is getting the 
filibuster treatment from the Alabama Gov- 
ernor’s spiritual cronies in the U.S. Senate. 

It's to bad Mr. Wallace wasn't honest 
enough to campaign in Wisconsin on the 
same slogan he uses back home: Segrega- 
tion now, tomorrow, segregation 
forever.” That way, the people of Wisconsin 
would have known what it was they really 
were voting for. 

As it was, the Alabaman played on fears 
and misunderstandings. The fears center 
on the new grants of Federal power con- 
tained in the civil rights bill. We happen 
to believe these fears are groundless and 
that the power will be properly placed, but 
we can understand the existence of the fears. 

The misunderstanding center on Negro 
demonstrations on behalf of their rights. 
There has been a good deal of white reac- 
tion to such demonstrations, partly, no 
doubt, among whites who haven't yet com- 
prehended the desperation that has been 
spurring the Negro drive for full equality. 
There have, moreover, been excesses among 
the demonstrations, although it would re- 
quire a great many more excesses to put 
them in the same league with the excesses 

trated against Negroes in this country. 
Yet some demonstrations have undeniably 
backfired and done more harm than good 
to the Negro cause. 

But the chilling, disheartened fact re- 
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mains that Governor Wallace got a heavy 
vote in Wisconsin. Not even the Kansas 
City vote favoring an ordinance curbing 
discrimination in public accommodations 
can offset that. 

Governor Wallace is fired up. He prom- 
ises to campaign in Indiana before the May 
5 primary election, in which his name is on 
the Democratic presidential ballot. 

We fervently hope that Hoosiers will have 
more sense than a quarter of a million Wis- 
consonites did. 


The Economic Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
“Business Roundup” section of the April 
issue of Fortune magazine, a survey of 
the economic outlook entitled “The Fed's 
Dilemma,” sheds considerable light on 
the boom that is developing and the in- 
creasing cross-winds” that will determine 
the trend of business in the coming year. 

As the article points out— 

This is hardly the best of all possible eco- 
nomic worlds that Washington has been 
painting (any more than the pre-tax-cut 
economy, which it so long deprecated, was 
the worst). 


Many economists, according to For- 
tune, are beginning to have second 
thoughts” about the road recently taken. 

Among the economy’s problems is the 
fact that “for the first time in 5 years, 
spring breezes are carrying a nostalgic 
if faintly sulfurous whiff of inflation.” 
Inflation talk, says Fortune, stems from 
rising capital outlays, inventory plans of 
manufacturers, a high level of consumer 
optimism, an anticipated sharp rise in 
housing, and an anticipated 8 percent in- 
crease in the Federal Reserve Board's In- 
dex of Production during the current 
year. The labor market is also expected 
to tighten and with that development all 
sorts of cost pressures will mount. 

Fortune says that an important and 
complex set of forces are beginning to 
get into motion that initially tend to 
keep a boom going, even as they tend to 
undermine it eventually. The dilemma 
for the Federal Reserve Board in the 
current situation is to apply the credit 
breaks neither so soon as to cause a re- 
cession nor so late as to be ineffective in 
curbing an inflationary boom followed 
by a serious correction. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the April issue of For- 
tune in the Recor at this point: 

THe FeD's DILEMMA 

(Business roundup: A monthly report on 
the economic outlook; a whiff of inflation; 
forecasts move up; home builders’ plans—a 
— ae survey; money, the deficit, and the 

For the first time in 5 years spring breezes 
are carrying a nostalgic if faintly sulfurous 
whiff of inflation. Businessmen and econo- 
mists are to murmur about it, 
bulls have started to talk it up again in 
Wall Street, and even Walter Heller, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic 
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Advisers, has found a new subject for 
speeches, of course explaining why it 
shouldn’t happen. Prices have gone up about 
a half percent more in the past year than 
in any of four before, and they are univer- 
sally expected to rise more in the next than 
in the last. None of this is critical so far, 
but prices have begun to enter into calcu- 
lations of the business future, including 
those of the Federal Reserve, and this 18 
news. 

Inflation talk stems from the fact that 
opinions about the economy are beginning to 
catch up with its realities. In the past 6 
months business economists on average have 
increased their estimates of the 1964 GNP 
from around $610 billion for 1964 (with a tax 
cut) to $620 billlon or more today—t.e. by 
fully as much as the whole effect of the tax 
cut, which they estimate at around $10 bil- 
lion for 1964. Many estimates are approach- 
ing Roundup's forecast that the GNP this 
year will near $630 billion. The rising opti- 
mism of the past month is based on a series 
of midwinter surveys, taken before tax re- 
duction was counted certain: 

Capital outlays will be up 10 percent, ac- 
cording to the recent SEC-Commerce survey 
of business plans, and final spending usually 
outstrips initial estimates. 

Inventory plans of manufacturers call for 
additions of $1 billion this quarter (a $4 
billion annual rate), the highest reported 
since business stockpiled steel as a hedge 
against a strike. 

Builders surveyed by Fortune look for a 
12-percent rise in housing this year over last, 
and starts have registered half that gain 
already. 

Consumer optimism begain the year at the 
highest point since 1956, according to the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter, and retail sales set new highs through 
winter. 

Most forecasters’ models expect tax-cut 
stimulus only in the future. So far, the 
Federal stimulus to business has been less 
than expected: defense outlays have been 
running well below the levels called for in 
the fiscal 1964 budget. In the budget for 
1965, however, they are scheduled to run $1 
billion higher than now. 

In coming months there will be another 
upward run in the FRB index (see chart). 
From the February high of nearly 128, the 
index should top 137 by yearend, up nearly 
8 percent from last yearend, which was up 
6 percent from late 1962, 

. This will mean a faster uptrend in non- 
farm jobs, which rose sharply in February, 
up 1,600,000 (3 percent) above a year ago. 
Overtime work is already high (and part- 


creased rapidly in 1963. Unemployment has 
fallen to the lowest rate in several years, 5.4 
percent of the labor force, even though ris- 
ing job opportunities have been attracting 
many workers into the labor force, after ® 
subnormal growth in 1959-62. As the labor 
force rises on trend in coming months, and 
jobs open up more rapidly, the percentag® 
of idle should start to fall off sharply. 

In a tightening labor market, all sorts of 
cost pressures will mount. As output surges. 
productivity will continue to make large 
gains for a while. But gradually it will be 
slowed by the need to train new workers, 
and to staff new plants, as well as by “wild- 
cat” stoppages and labor turnover (help- 
wanted ads are now the highest in 4 years). 
Competition for labor is already firming fac- 
tory wages. Apart from overtime costs, they 
rose about 3 percent in 1962 and 1963 (in- 
cluding most fringe benefits), and perhaps 
3.3 percent in the past 12 months. This 18 
about on a par with the 3.2 percent “guide- 
line” offered by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. And this has happened without an) 
large negotiated Increases. 
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THE WAGES OF CARS 


Walter Reuther last month announced 
that the UAW will seek a minimum 4.9 per- 
cent annual increase in its negotiations with 
Detroit. Present contracts run out August 
31. In its 1961 negotiations the UAW won an 
&verage rise of about 3.5 percent (to which 
the cost-of-living adjustment has added 1 
Percent annually). The labor movement that 
Mr. Reuther one day may head will expect 
him to do better than that when Detroit is 

. The new settlement may include 
Provisions that obscure cost calculations 
(eg, improved working conditions, penalty 
Overtime, etc:). Other union settlements, if 
ae up to the VAW's, will similarly tend to 


Labor costs are traditionally a delayed fac- 
tor in the business cycle. They can press 
on prices belatedly, even after the first 
fever of demand subsides, As time and de- 
Mand go on, price changes unfortunately 
take a sticky form—Le., the restructuring 
Of price lines. Cars and homes, for example, 
got steadily bigger and more luxurious in 
1955-57, narrowing demand for years to 
Come. Markets thereafter were widened 
again by a reversal of the price trend, in a 
Climate of cost reduction, the shift to com- 


Up—in cars, high-style apparel, color TV; 
a while, so may the increments to purchas- 
ing power from higher wages. 
1 Thus an important and complex set of 
inten are beginning to get into motion that 
tially tend to keep a boom going, even as 
they tend to undermine it eventually. This 
Poses a harsh dilemma for the Federal Re- 
in a situation where no one can be cer- 
ahead the present boom will 
- If it is destined to peter out in 1965, 
and the Fed meanwhile steps hard on the 
Credit brakes, this will sharpen the letdown, 
pointed out last month, because 
itself tak 


8 competitive position of the United States 
Even though this may be the 
ds likely possibility, it will seem the greater 


ned strength, has been given added stim- 
Us in 1964 and promised budgetary re- 
straint in 1965. The consequence is a boom, 
developing mereasing crosswinds. How 
Strongly euch blows—how much and how 
oon Consumers spend, costs rise, output 
Capacity expands, and credit firms— 
etermine the trend of business a year 
Se; and no one can foretell all this now 
ls hardly the best of all possible eco- 

tai Worlds that Washington has been 
ting (any more than the pre-tax-cut 
oy, which it so long deprecated, was 
a gost). Some officials, indeed, as well as 
nase many private economists, are now 
centre second thoughts about the road re- 
5 taken. They begin to see that over- 

to us is more likely than not to lead on 
Whole aint. Growing recognition of this 
dilemma is the first good harbinger of 
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ing, not just for 1964, but for 1965. 
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Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the oppo- 
nents of quality stabilization are going 
out to prove that this legislation will be 
detrimental to our economy, especially 
the consumers, and now it appears that 
they are somehow tying it up to increased 
defense costs, 

Mr. Harry B. Henshel made the fol- 
lowing statements in support of this bill 
which I believe answers the charges on 
the defense angle: 

EXCERPTS From STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL TO SENATE COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE BY BULOVA WATCH Co. 

I wish to comment on the relationship of 
S. 774, the quality stabilization bill, to the 
cost of Department of Defense (DOD) pro- 
curement. As a citizen active in industry, I 
am always heartened by congressional atten- 
tion to defense costs. 

I believe anyone must place value in pro- 
curement ahead of price because second 
best weapons and second best operating sup- 
plies are too costly to be afforded. The area 
of defense surely is one sector of the econ- 
omy in which quality should be the pre- 
dominant consideration. 

Examination of the quality stabilization 
bill leads me to suggest to you that it is not 
necessary for Congress or the DOD to be 
concerned by any fears that this measure 
would raise the cost of Defense procurement. 
Defense purchasing may face various causes 
of excess cost, but a Quality Stabilization Act 
cannot be classed as one of them. 

And, based on my experience in industry 
and my deep convictions regarding free com- 
petitive enterprise, it is my opinion that 
costs to the private consumer will not be 
Taised by this measure. 

respect to Defense procurement, the 
fact is that normal methods followed by in- 
dustry in seeking Government business, plus 
the safeguards built by law and otherwise 
into Defense ures, auto- 
matically negate any possibility that the 

Quality Stabilization Act will increase the 

cost of Department of Defense purchases. 

Defense buying, like industrial purchasing, 
usually is conducted directly between the 
buyer (DOD) and the source (the manu- 
facturer). The prices paid by DOD result 
from competitive bidding or from 
negotiation between buyer and seller. 

The quality stablization bill deals with the 
protection of the manufacturer's trademark 
in the resale of such trademarked product, 
It has nothing to do with the prices a manu- 
facturer will charge to the DOD (or a DOD 
contractor or subcontractor) for products it 
will use. 

The subcontract zone is generally regarded 
in industry as one of considerable price pres- 
sure with the prime contractor devoting bim- 
self to securing every proper assistance for 
a low bid on the end product. Components 
and material are obtained usually on the 
basis of specifications rather than trademarks 
or brand names. 

Now as to the relatively small amount of 
procurement done in the field—that is, where 
purchases may be made by DOD, or its con- 
tractors and subcontractors, not from the 

source (the manufacturer) but 
from wholesalers or retailers of the manu- 

facturer's trademarked product—there is a 

specific provision in the quality stabilization 

bill that exempts any purchase of such trade- 
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marked product by any unit of the Federal, 
State, or local governments, 

Undoubtedly, DOD is aware that only last 
year the U.S. Supreme Court held that the 
U.S. Government in its purchases must be 
free to secure the lowest possible price in 
its procurement even though a State pre- 
scribed by statute minimum price regulations 
applying to the commodity. (Paul v, United 
States, 371 U.S. 245, 1963.) 

In light of the specific exemption in the 
quality stablization bill re Govern- 
ment’s purchases, there can be no doubt that 
the courts would broadly construe such ex- 
emption to insure that the DOD in its pur- 
chases will be free to secure the lowest 
possible price. 

Of course, I respect honest disagreement, 
but it is Indeed shocking to read the testi- 
mony of the DOD. Undoubtedly, DOD was 
aware of the prior decisions by the U.S. 
Supreme Court which, under analogs but 
less stringent statutes, state conclusions op- 
posite to the hypothetical picture DOD 
painted in its testimony. 

In testimony before Congress it would 
seem to be the minimum duty of a Govern- 
ment agency or department to give objec- 
tive and complete information, just as the 
congressional committee itself makes an ob- 
jective study of the proposed legislation 
before it. 

In reading the testimony not only of the 
DOD but also of other governmental agencies 
and economists on the quality stabilization 
bill, I am amazed at the lack of practical 
insight reflected by their testimony regard- 
ing our free enterprise system. 

The Bulova Watch Co. is more sensitive 

to the marketplace than any theorist or Goy- 
ernment agency. It is the goodwill of our 
trademark that is involved. It is our sales 
dollar that is involved. It is our distribu- 
tion structure that is involved. It is the 
fickle American consumer that we must 
serve. 
Any notion that our marketing or icing 
policies can be arbitrary is ridiculous. P There 
are literally hundreds of other manufac- 
turers anxious for us to make mistakes so 
that they can move in and take our business. 
That is the way it should be. That is our 
dynamic free enterprise system at work. 
And the quality stabilization bill is a symbol 
of that system at its best because it puts the 
risk on us to deliver more than any of our 
competitors—to give the consumer the great- 
est value for the dollars he spends, or else 
that consumer's business goes to another 
product. 

Unless the Quality Stabilization Act helps 
us do that, it will not be used by Bulova or 
any other manufacturer in our industry. 

It is our opinion that the Quality Stabl- 
lization Act will serve admirably the public 
interest. It is 100-percent consistent with— 


received Mr. Henshel’s statement I ran 


watch industry and in support of the efforts 
of the Swiss watch cartel to lower U.S. watch 


Swiss 
cartel now supplies 83 percent of all imports. 
In 1954 the U.S. Tariff Commission found 
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the U.S. industry had already been seriously 
injured by imports. Since that 1954 find- 
ing, the U.S. industry has been reduced to 
three companies—Bulova, Elgin, and Hamil- 
ton; U.S, production has declined 40 per- 
cent and employment of watchworkers has 
decreased 48 percent. The American indus- 
try pays over 2½ times the Swiss rate, 

This.is the condition of the industry that 
Mr. Taft said is stronger“ than in 1954. 
These are the facts which have led the Tariff 
Commission in each annual review of the 
watch industry escape-clause action to find 
no cause for removal of the relief which 
President Eisenhower granted in 1954. They 
indicated a need for additional help, cer- 
tainly not a tariff reduction. 

But the most significant fact—which Mr. 
Taft also did not. mention—is the finding 
of the U.S. district court in New York, in 
1962, in an antitrust suit brought by the 
Department of Justice, that the Swiss watch 
industry is an international cartel. On the 
basis of an 8,000-page record, Judge Cashin 
concluded that, as early as 1931, the defend- 
ants “entered into a combination and con- 
splracy to eliminate competition in the U.S. 
manufacture, import, export, and sale of 
watches, watch parts, and watchmaking 
machinery.” 

These practices, needless to say, are com- 
pletely repugnant to the stated purposes 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and 
are fically condemned in section 252 
of that act, which.makes a finding of their 
existence the statutory basis for withhold- 
ing or withdrawing tariff concessions from 
the nation tolerating such practices. 

It is outright misrepresentation for Mr. 
Taft to say that spokesmen for the com- 
panies “admitted last week that the com- 
panies would survive a reduction in the 
tarif.” These spokesmen—the chairmen of 
the boards of directors of Bulova, Elgin, 
and Hamilton—said the companies could 
survive—profitably—by becoming 100-per- 
cent importers, but that U.S. jeweled watch 
production would not survive. And, as one 
of them, Gen. Omar Bradley, pointed out, 
this would leave the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere without a jeweled 
watch Industry at a time when Russia has 
expanded her industry from a production of 
635,000 movements in 1938 to 26,500,000 in 
1962, 

The small U.S. industry, which produced 
only 1,400,000 movements in 1963, has made 
timing devices for practically every missile 
and spacecraft launched by the United 
States. It may make sense to Mr. Taft to 
destroy this capability in order to provide 
a monopoly for a foreign cartel, but that 
would not be in the national interest. 


Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that if 
the opponents of quality stabilization are 
seriously interested in the defense of this 
Nation they would first of all support 
quality stabilization as a bulwark in our 
defense posture, since this legislation, in 
my opinion, will guarantee that our do- 
mestic watch industry will be able to 
survive in the dog-eat-dog international 
attack upon the American watch market. 

Mr. Mickey’s article is thought provok- 
ing and in a sense a warning to the 
American Congress that if we keep fol- 
lowing the advice of international profi- 
teers and foreign agents, we may find 
ourselves completely dependent for all 
of the needs of our economy, including 
defense needs, upon the type of crafts- 
manship that is found only in the watch- 
makers guild. 

I once said that this was the age of 
doubletalk-doublecross and alibi, and I 
am more convinced than ever that this 
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is true. I warned the Congress that free 
trade carried to its ultimate would de- 
stroy American job economy. The recent 
act establishing a subsidy for the cotton 
textile industry to meet the foreign com- 
petition is only a beginning. Unless we 
start to protect our own market-by legis- 
lation such as quality stabilization we 
will find ourselves compelled to subsidize 
what is left of the watch industry in 
order that we may have the necessary 
men and equipment, not alone for de- 
fense, but in the case of war, to produce 
the fine instruments demanded by mod- 
ern warfare. 

I believe every Member of Congress 
should read the statement by Mr. Hen- 
shel and the article by Mr. Mickey. 


Whom We Shall Welcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, being 
a firm believer in the liberalization of 
our immigration policy and especially 
the removal of the national origins quota 
system, an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post of April 16, 1964, 
struck me as particularly appropriate. 
I take pleasure in submitting it for the 
RECORD: 

Won WE SHALL WELCOME 


Immigration has been a wellspring of 
America's growth to greatness. The men 
and women who streamed from the Old World 
to the New in search of freedom and oppor- 
tunity brought with them invigorating skills 
and energy—and brought with them, even 
more significantly, an enriching diversity 
and a passion for individual dignity that 
have immeasurably ennobled American life, 

It is time to take stock of this country’s 
immigration policy. For the gates once wel- 
comingly open to newcomers have been 
pushed even more nearly closed in recent 
decades. The American Immigration and 
Citizenship Conference which meets here to- 
day has chosen an auspicious and, indeed, a 
decisive hour. The moment is ripe for doling 
away with a meanly discriminatory basis of 
admitting immigrants—the national origin 
quota system—which belles and dishonors 
the ancient American respect for human 
equality. 

The national origins quota system operates 
to restrict immigration by fixing quotas on 
the basis of the national origins of the 
American population of 1920. It discrimi- 
nates against those who would come here 
from central and eastern Europe or from 
the Orient and it holds down the stream of 
immigration by assigning quotas to nations 
that do not use them. “Under the current 
Taw,” Abba Schwartz, the State Department's 
Administrator of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs, said in a recent speech, “157,000 quota 
visas are authorized annually. But they are 
never fully utilized because of the manner of 
the allocation. Thousands upon thousands 
of persons, otherwise qualified for admission, 
await their turn on the quota lists.“ 

President Kennedy, in a special message to 
Congress last July, called for abolition of the 
national origins quota system. President 
Johnson, in his state of the Union message of 
January 8, put the problem as simply and 
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succinctly as possible: We must also lift by 
legislation the bars of discrimination against 
those who seek entry into our country, par- 
ticularly those with much needed skills and 
those joining their families. In establishing 
preferences, a nation that was bulit by the 
immigrants of all lands can ask those who 
now seek admission: What can you do for 
our country? But we should not be asking: 
In what country were you born?” 

The all-day conference on immigration and 
citizenship will terminate this evening in a 
dinner to which Members of Congress who 
have introduced legislation that would abol- 
ish the national origin quota system have 
been invited as guests of honor. We hope 
they will go back to Congress with refreshed 
determination to bring that healthy change 
about, Once the civil rights bill is enacted 
into law, immigration policy should be high 
on the congressional agenda. Discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race and origin is an un- 
American at the country's gates as it is 


inside them. 


or 


Act Now To Check Cheap Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Congress must, as an inescapable 
duty, review the alarming, critical con- 
ditions that have been developing in the 
country as a consequence of the in- 
creased step-up of cheap imports. 

The textile industry is bearing the 
principal brunt of these imports and 
many of its units have already gone out 
of business, with more to follow. 

The shoe industry is also suffering 
from foreign competition and there are 
many other industries that have similar 
problems. 

I think it is urgent and imperative that 
this Congress should conduct.a study and 
very careful inquiry into the causes and 
extent of the steadily increasing volume 
of foreign imports into the United States, 
and take action necessary to prevent this 
great injury to the national productive 
system and the loss of jobs of millions of 
Americans and the prosperity of many 
going business concerns now facing de- 
struction. 

I think Congress must act at once to 
try to stop the growth of the very heavy 
increase of these destructive imports. It 
is imperative that we should do this right 
now, rather than wait until the situation 
iia so bad that it will be irremedi- 
able. 

I think the Congress must do this with- 
out disrupting or discouraging legitimate, 
honest, mutually profitable trade with 
nations of good will who desire to trade 
with us on a give-and-take basis and 
open their markets on some reasonable 
basis to American products, which is not 
the case today. Present trade is all too 
often a one-way street for our country: 
with other nations reaping rich 
and this country suffering grave losses. 

I feel that if something is not done 
real soon, many more industries will be 
forced to close their doors and many 
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more hundreds of thousands of our fel- 
low citizens will be out of.work. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Morning Sentinel, 
Waterville, Maine, entitled “Save Our 
Woolen Industry,” which is extremely 
critical of conditions that exist and the 
need for doing something to correct 
them. 

Let us get going here—amend the trade 
bill to make it fair to American industry, 
and stop now the destructive, growing 
fiood of cheap imports that is causing 
untold damage and harm to our indus- 
trial and economic system, putting many 
People out of work, and threatening to 
Prostrate and weaken much more of our 
business structure. 

The article follows: 

Save Our WOOLEN INDUSTRY 

If the rate of increase of imports of wool 
textiles is permitted to continue at its pres- 
ent rate there will be no US. woolen textile 
industry left by 1968—4 years from now. 

An alarmist statement? Perhaps, but the 
author ls one who ought to know of what he 
®peaks, for he is William Sullivan, president 
Of the Northern Textile Association. 

And if it Is true it spells some serious dif- 
ficulties for the Waterville area, for the State 
Of Maine, and for all of New England. 

A large part of the textile industry that 
Was once a New England giant has gone 
elsewhere, and consequently you might not 
believe that there are presently 3,000 textile 
and apparel plants in the six New England 
States employing nearly 200,000 workers. 

That is 13 percent of the manufacturing 
employment in the region with an annual 
Payroll of $725 million. 

So, if present trade policies are such that 
this industry is considered expendable we 
Should be aware of the economic catastrophe 

policy can bring to New England. 

And don't think that the electronics in- 
Gustry—once considered New England's 
Breat white hope—is going to expand to off- 
Set this loss, if it comes. 

Donald White, science-industry reporter 
for the Boston Globe, reported last week that 
m usetta alone nearly 7,000 workers 
in the electrical machinery industry are 
Claiming unemployment benefits. 

Is there an answer to the textile problem 
Of must we sit idly by and watch jobs and 
Payrolis go down the drain? 

Mr, Sullivan says there is an answer. It 

t require any congressional legislation, 
either. The President has the authority in 
his hands now. 
abet, as a means of controlling imports, 

ve broken down in the textile industry, 
according to Sullivan, because of the great 
Variance of production costs. 
© us, the answer is in a quota program 
which would, through international agree- 
k ents, hold imports at a given level under 
Ke ogram established in 1961 by President 

nnedy. 

We believe in international trade, but don't 

that New England Industry like Wyan- 
dotte and Cascade in our own area and New 
uns and workers like those employed in tex- 
air’ should carry an unfair share of 


ou: Sullivan provides the information that 
ta Unfavorable balance of trade in textiles 
1963 amounted to 8800 million compared 


l 2 u favorable balance of a billion dollars 
hen ago, Thus, it would seem that we 


© already done our share. 


Pay is an election year and while it may 
= be idealistic for New England to exert 
ty bit of pressure it can to cause Wash- 
maton to move with speed and with firm- 
to negotiate control agreements covering 


Wool products, e 
justifiable. „enough is at stake to make it 
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The Great Question Before the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
too much misunderstanding about the 
civil rights bill that passed the House of 
Representatives. If more people would 
read the legislation instead of the in- 
accurate interpretations of it this would 
be a great contribution to sober thought. 

Of all the editorials that have ap- 
peared on the subject of the civil rights 
bill, the piece, I think, that was the most 
accurate and reasonable comment was 
the Saturday Evening Post's editorial in 
the April 18 issue of that magazine. 

In the interest of giving this editorial 
wide congressional notice, I am inserting 
it in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

THE GREAT QUESTION BEFORE THE SENATE 


Before the Senate embarked upon its great 
filibuster, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, sald on Meet the Press that pas- 
sage of the civil rights bill would be “looked 
upon as the greatest achievement in the field 
of human rights since the Emancipation 
Proclamation.” That may have sounded like 
hyperbole, but it is actually not an exagger- 
ation. The current filibuster may be the last 
great legislative battle of the civil rights 
struggle. 

The bill before the Senate now is the most 
comprehensive civil rights measure to come 
before that body. Its major provisions would 
go a long way toward eliminating what Sen- 
ator Humpurey calls the citizenship gap in 
the United States. The bill would imple- 
ment Negro voting rights, eliminate discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, authorize 
the Attorney General under certain circum- 
stances to bring suit to desegregate public 
schools, terminate Federal assistance to State 
and local programs involving discrimination, 
and authorize the establishment of a Federal 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commis- 
sion. 7 

In recent weeks southern Senators have 
belabored the bill as a mortal threat to States’ 
rights and constitutional liberties. For all 
the oratory, however, two simple facts stand 
out. First, if the States are to maintain a 
responsible role in our system, they must 
behave responsibly themselves. Some 32 
States have enacted public-accommodations 
laws, but Southern States have simply failed 
to discharge their responsibilities to Negro 
citizens. 

Congressmgn Wittiam McCuttocs, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, put the problem of State 
versus Federal action in the civil rights field 
succinctly and eloquently when the House 
debated the civil rights bill. “I believe in the 
effective separation of powers and a workable 
Federal system whereby State authority is 
not needlessly usurped by a centralized gov- 
ernment,” Mr. MCCULLOCH said. But I also 
believe that an obligation rests with the Na- 
tional Government to see that the citizens of 
every State are treated equally without re- 
gard to their race or color. Where, then, in- 
dividuals or governmental authorities fail to 
shoulder their obligations, and only stress 
their rights, it is the duty of the Congress 
under constitutional authority, to correct 
that wrong. To do otherwise would be to 
forgo our responsibility as national legisla- 
tors and as human beings who honor the 
principles of liberty and justice.“ 

The second basic fact of the civil rights 
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„debate“ is that for all the crocodile tears 
that have been shed over “constitutional 
rights,” the current bill only attempts to 
insure to certain American citizens rights 
and opportunities that others have long en- 
joyed. How a decent, humane society can 
do less, and how people who call themselves 
Christians can settle for less, cannot be 
answered by any amount of filibustering. 

Before the filibuster, both sides—southern 
conservatives and civil rights advocates— 
pledged that there would be no compromise, 
President Johnson to his great credit, has re- 
peatedly promised that his administration 
will not weaken the bill, We do not say the 
bill is perfect. There may be changes, but 
there should be no compromise on its basic 
objectives. The bill is not a radical measure. 
The House passed it by a vote of 290 to 130 
after an exemplary debate. The bill, in es- 
sence, is an affirmation of elementary prin- 
ciples of fairness and decency, a test of 
whether our society in its 188th year can 
conform to its original promise. 


Many Against Fair-Trade Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an excellent editorial appearing in 
the Denver Post of November 17, 1963, 
again pointing out the evils of the so- 
called quality stabilization bill which 
would fix prices, gouge consumers, and 
deny the small businessman the priv- 
ilege of setting his price at the level most 
advantageous to himself. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Fam Trape” Fam? — Two U.S. BLS Woutp 
LEGALIZE Paice FPIXING 

(Nore.—This is the first article of a five- 
part series on an attempt now being made 
in Congress to curtail price competition in 
the American merchandising system, at both 
the retail and wholesale levels, on brand- 
named goods.) 

(By Leverett Chapin) 

Like the cat with nine lives, “fair trade” 
is back. Instead of being dead by the hands 
of numerous courts across the country, “fair 
trade” is purring around the halls of Con- 
gress where it has acquired a lot of friends 
and admirers. : 

“Fair trade,” in case you have forgotten, 
is a system of price fixing designed to elimi- 
nate price competition on trademarked goods 
between retail stores. 

Many, but not all, store owners, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers see it as the ideal solution 
for the worst of their problems—problems 
created by bargain selling, price cutting, the 
rise of chain stores and discount houses. 

Consumers generally view it as a scheme 
to legalize price gouging and conspiracies in 
restraint of trade to produce higher profits. 

Battles over “fair trade” have raged across 
the country for 30 years. 

At one time 45 States, including Colorado, 
had “fair trade“ laws on their statute books. 
None of them worked as well as the sponsors 
had hoped, and m recent years many State 
supreme courts, including the Supreme Court 
of Colorado, have ruled that, under the tradi- 
tional system of competition in business, 
merchants cannot be restrained from cutting 
prices if they wish to do so. 
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Today less than half the States retain a 

semblance of the fair trade“ price-fixing sys- 
tem. 
However, at this darkest hour for cham- 
pions of “fair trade,” a new and amazingly 
powerful push to impose price fixing in one 
swift stroke on the entire country—this time 
by Federal law rather than State enact- 
ments—has developed in Washington. 

Two bilis, S. 774 and H.R. 3669, are being 
promoted by a lobby supported by 70 trade 
associations in the drug, electric appliance, 
sporting goods, clothing, jewelry, furniture, 
bedding, and many other lines of business, 

The House bill has been approved with 
only one dissenting vote by the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to clear- the House Rules 


The Senate bill is still in committee. 

The rising popularity of the bill is the 
more surprising in that it is opposed by 
nearly everyone outside of trade: The De- 
partment of Justice which enforces antitrust 
laws, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Defense De- 
partment, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Department of Commerce, the AFL-CIO, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, and 
many other consumer groups, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, etc. 

Both the Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Farmers Union, which seldom agree 
on major issues, are opposed, 

Because the term "fair trade“ has become 
tarnished over the years, through efforts 
made in the name of “fair trade“ to raise 
prices to consumers, the new bills are called 
“quality stabilization” proposals. 

Most supporters readily admit the disguise 
is thin and that the objective, as in the past, 
is to eliminate price competition at the 
wholesale and retall levels on trademarked 
items which are commonly sold.by all deal- 
ers in a particular line of business. 

Because it would be imposed on the entire 
country by Federal law, this new effort, if 
it worked as its sponsors hope, if it survived 
court tests, would revolutionize long-estab- 
lished trade practices. 

An amendment put on the bill in the 
House Commerce Committee would permit 
a State, through later action by its own 
legislature, to exempt itself from price fix- 
ing but congressional sponsors of “fair 
trade” hope to eliminate that loophole before 
a final vote is taken. 

Here is how price fixing would work as 
contemplated in these two bills: 

A manufacturer of widgets, which might 
be razor blades, shoes, or any other trade- 
marked goods which were in competition 
with other goods of a similar kind, would 
be authorized to fix the price at which wid- 
gets could be sold by any wholesaler or re- 
tailer anyplace in the United States. 

In this respect the proposal would go be- 
yond the “fair trade” laws in many States 
which authorize retail price fixing only. 

If a wholesaler or retailer cut below the 
fixed price, to stimulate sales, because he 
considered the profit margin built into the 
fixed price was too high, or for any other 
reason, the manufacturer could sue him in 
Federal court for damages, court costs and 
attorneys’ fees. 

MANUFACTURER COULD GET INJUNCTION 

In addition the manufacturer could get a 
court injunction to restrain the wholesaler 
or retailer from violating fixed prices in the 
future. 

‘The proposed bills contemplate that all re- 
tallers in any trade area, the boundaries of 
which could be set by the manufacturer, 
would sell widgets at exactly the same price, 

of whether the retailer ran an 
efficient low-cost operation or an inefficient, 
high-cost operation. 

They contemplate that “bargain days,” 
“gales days,” and similar business-promoting 
efforts would disappear from the American 
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scene as far as trademarked goods are con- 
cerned. 

The bills Ust only two possible defenses 
for a retailer or wholesaler against a suit 
brought by a manufacturer: (1) the defend- 
ant might escape penalties if he could show 
that the manufacturer had not brought suits 

other dealers who had cut the price 
of widgets; (2) he might escape if he could 
show that the manufacturer had charged 
him more for widgets than another dealer 
had been charged. 

This provision seemingly would end the 
quantity discount system under which busi- 
ness has always operated. The manufac- 
turer would have to charge the same price 
to every buyer, whether he bought one widget 
or a carload. 

Next: What would happen to prices under 
“quality stabilization"? 


The Right Course for Monetary Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the John- 
son administration has said that it would 
be self-defeating“ for monetary policy 
to blunt the economic stimulus expected 
to arise from the tax cut. It has said 
that money should be kept easy unless 
inflation becomes a clear and present 
danger or the balance of payments shows 
a sharp deterioration. 

This position is becoming the subject 
of increasingly lively debate. Dr. Roy 
L. Relerson, senior vice president and 
chief economist of the Bankers Trust Co., 
says that if the Federal Reserve heeds 
this advice the economy may be in for 
an unstable boom that could eventually 
produce a bust. According to Dr. Reier- 
son, the administration's position would 
amount to muzzling the Federal Reserve 
guns until trouble breaks out. By then, 
the use of monetary policy might come 
too late. 

Dr. Relerson's own prescription is for 
a gradual tightening of credit as the ex- 
pansion proceeds. In the minority views 
to the 1964 Annual Report of the Joint 


Economie Committee, the Republican 


members also urged the administration 
to adopt a greater willingness to make 
timely and aggressive use of monetary 
policy in order to prevent an overheating 
of the economy followed by a serious 
recession. 

Under unanimous consent, I place an 
article written by Murray J. Rossant 
from the New York Times of April 13 
discussing Dr. Reierson’s views in the 
Recorp at this point: 

MONETARY ARMAMENTS: REIERSON OF BANKERS 
Trust Co. ENTERS DEBATE OVER CHOICE OF 
FISCAL WEAPONS 

(By M. J, Rossant) 

A new and critical voice has joined the 
debate over what is the most suitable 
course for monetary policy to pursue during 
the present stage of economic expansion. 

In a speech last week, Dr. Roy L. Reierson, 
senior vice president and chief economist 
for New York’s Bankers Trust Co., attacked 
the administration for suggesting that the 
Federal Reserve should maintain relatively 
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easy credit conditions and low interest rates 
unless inflation becomes a clear and present 
danger, or the balance of payments shows a 
sharp deterioration. 

He states that if the Reserve needs this 
advice, the economy may be in for an un- 
stable boom. This would have to be count- 
ered by a money squeeze, characterized by 
extremely tight credit conditions and high 
interest rates, which could produce a bust. 

Dr. Reierson's own prescription ts for a 
gradual tightening of credit. He does not 
see any immediate need for a rise in the 
discount rate, which influences all other in- 
terest rates, but he argues that the,only way 
to avoid abrupt and violent moves on the 
monetary front is by moderate anticipatory 
action, 

The Federal Reserve has not taken sides, 
although it has been tightening credit very 
gradually: But Dr. Relerson is implying 
that the administration's strictures have led 
the money managers to pull their punches. 

More is involved in this debate than the 
question of what may be the appropriate 
monetary policy to follow at this particular 
point in time. Rather, it concerns the 
nature of monetary policy and how it should 
be employed. 

As an economic weapon, monetary policy 
was in mothballs prior to the 1950's. 
Then it was wheeled out to become the 
principal economic stabilizer, It had a big- 
ger job than it could handle during the 
Eisenhower era, but in the last few years it 
has been used with considerable effective- 
ness. 

Now, Dr. Reierson insists that its con- 
tinued effectiveness depends on a show of 
force by the monetary ma He 
charges that the Johnson administration“ 
position would amount to muzzling the Fed- 
eral Reserve's guns until trouble breaks out. 

It does appear that President Johnson and 
his Council of Economic Advisers want to 
avoid any credit tightening as long as excess 
plant capacity and idle manpower are in 
evidence. They belong to what Senator PAUL 
Dovaetas once described as the “don’t fire un- 
til you see the whites of the eyes of infia- 
tion” school. 

In the President's economic report, the 
Reserve is called upon to employ its mone- 
tary weapons to reinforce fiscal policy in 
promoting expansion unless to act 
as “defensive shock troops.” According to 
Dr, Relerson, this concept of monetary policy 
is most likely to Insure that it will be used to 
fight the wrong war at the wrong time. 

Most authorities agree with Dr. Relerson 
in envisioning an entirely different approach, 
taking the view that monetary policy is the 
most pliable and versatile of economic weap- 
ons. Unlike the tax cut, which is a clumsy: 
one-shot affair, the monetary managers have 
an arsenal of instruments that can be ad- 
justed to cope with changing conditions. 

Allan Sproul, former President of NeW 
York's Federal Reserve Bank, urged making 
frequent use of monetary policy on the eco- 
nomic front because “it can probe and with- 
draw, apply pressure and relax pressure in 
varying degrees, test the substance of an eco- 
nomic movement or a structure of interest 
rates, without final commitment.” 


FLEXIBILITY NOTED 


The same point was stressed by the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, which stated 
that “the monetary authorities should make 
full use of the fact that monetary meas- 
ures can be varied continually in either di- 
rection and reversed quickly at their discre- 
tion.” 

Even if monetary policy is the most sensi- 
tive and flexible weapon available, it does n 
always work according to plan. ‘There 
usually a time lag before either loosening or 
tightening takes effect. In addition, the 
Federal Reserve has been known to make mis- 
takes. 
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Thus, as Federal Reserve Governor George 
W. Mitchell has admitted, it may seem “that 
monetary policy has taken us to sea in a 
Pretty unmanageable boat” because it is dif- 
Cult to “gage the effects of our monetary ac- 
tions on the real economy, both in terms of 
timing and magnitude of impact.” 

The Council of Economic Advisers itself 
has lambasted the monetary policies pur- 
Sued by the Federal Reserve during the Eisen- 
hower administration, charging that its re- 
Strictive measures in 1957 and again in 1959 
Were a major element in the subsequent 
downturns. It has praised the Reserve's role 
in contributing to domestic expansion since 
1961 while defending the international status 
Of the dollar. 

But Dr. Reierson argues that a continua- 
tion of expansionary policies is no longer 
Needed. He fears that it will mean a re- 
Sumption of the unstable conditions criti- 
cized by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
If the Reserve's hands are tied now, he pre- 
dicts that it would mean “renewed Inflation, 
Sconomic instability, and a weakening of 
the dollar.” 

The Reserve Board itself prefers to let its 
&ctions speak louder than any words, It is 
doubtful that it will relegate itself to a purely 
Gefensive “shock troop” role. But neither is 
it likely to take the offensive. 

Instead, it is probable that it will probe 
4nd reconnoiter toward a tighter policy. It 
ls in an unenviable position, for whatever 
Moves it makes will add fuel to the debate. 


Urban Renewal, Senior Citizen Housing, 
Human Relations Program Win All 
America City Award for Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
8, 1964, Minneapolis became one of the 
II cities to win the All America City 
Award. 
nabis award, sponsored jointly by the 

ational Municipal League and Look 
Magazine, was presented to Minneapolis 
largely on the basis of its urban renewal 
Program, senior citizens housing, and the 
human relations program of the chamber 
of commerce. 

b The Gateway Center, the largest ur- 
an redevelopment project in the Nation, 
has shown how centrally controlled de- 
tral ent can transform a decaying cen- 
urban area into a modern, vibrant, 
and attractive commercial center. 
wt the speech in which he presented 
Loon tation, Vernon C. Myers, editor of 
k magazine, pointed out how Minne- 
§Dolis is an example of what cities can 
and should do in order to be not only 
2 in which to work and do business, 
rq t attractive, enjoyable places in which 
live as well. Excerpts from Mr. Myers’ 
follow: 
BY VERNON O. MyERS, PUBLISHER, 
Loor MAGAZINE, ON MINNEAPOLIS ALL- 
Amertca Crrr Award ar Pick NICOLLET 


„ Minneapolis joins the distinguished 
of all America cities for 1963. In 
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point of time, you are the first city this 
year to have an official award presentation 
ceremony. Originally, another city had set 
its presentation date for April 4, 4 days ago. 
The week before Easter, we received a ju- 
bilant letter from the president of its cham- 
ber of commerce telling us that the Gov- 
ernor and 2 Senators would be at its 
2-day celebration, and that the Army and 
Air Force were going to augment the 
parade with 3 bands and 400 marching 
troops. That celebration has had to be post- 
poned, but I wish to announce that we are 
ready to join it whenever it takes place. 
Seward, Alaska, is more than ever an All 
America City. 

I think you can readily understand my 
feeling of pleasure at being here on this 
particularly happy occasion—for you and 
for us. Minneapolis is a city I have often 
visited, and have always enjoyed visiting, 
whether on business or pleasure. 

Most of you are probably aware of the 
brotherly feeling Look has for Minneapolis 
Because of the close relationship between 
the two men who respectively head up our 
Magazine and your newspapers. Mike 
Cowles has asked me to bring you his greet- 
ings and congratulations. He regrets that 
he cannot be here personally. 

But however close we feel to Minneapolis, 
you could not have made the winning team 
if you hadn’t deserved it. I was on the 
All America Cities jury, it is true, but the 
jury had 12 members, and I had only 1 vote. 

is the birthplace of the All 
America Cities Awards. The program had 
its origin here in 1949, at the National Con- 
ference on Government—and for the first 3 
years the awards were cosponsored by the 
National Municipal League and the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. As the program grew in 
scope and reputation, however, the Tribune 
suggested that a national publication would 
be a more fitting sponsor. Thus, in 1952, 
Look joined the league in the sponsorship 
of the All America Cities. 

It is not easy to win the honor you are 
receiving today. The award is conferred in 
open competition with the Nation's cities 
for major civic Improvements initiated and 
carried through by private citizens, with or 
without the cooperation of the city govern- 
ment. 

From the beginning the odds are heavily 
against you. There are, in the United 
States, about 20,000 communities which 
could make an entry of some kind into the 
contest. Each year, about 230 of these com- 
munities ask for entry blanks * * * but 
more than half drop out when they see the 
searching questions they must answer. 

Of the cities that stay in the running, 
only the 22 best are chosen for the finals, 
Minneapolis, as you know, was one of these. 
And of the 22, only 11 can become All 
America Cities. Minneapolis made it again. 
This would not have been possible unless 
you had given an outstanding accounting of 
yourselves as citizens who are resourceful, 
farsighted and determined. 

Minneapolis is not by any yardstick an 
ordinary city. For one thing, you are the 
largest city this year to hold the All America 
City title. You may not realize that it is 
harder for a big city to win an award than 
a small one. There seems to be a law of di- 
minishing returns—the larger the city, the 
smaller the citizen action in proportion to 
the population and resources. 

Renewal of aging and deteriorating down- 
town areas is one of the key jobs facing the 
Nation's older communities. Last year, the 
jury considered central city rejuvenation so 
important that 8 of the 11 cities won 
their awards largely on the basis of this 
activity. This year—while one or two other 
cities were cited in part for renewal of the 
downtown area—the activities in Minneapolis 
were considered outstanding. Your award 
comes to you largely for the dream, the plan 
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and the accomplishment that have led to 
a new heart for your city. 

The balance of your citation has to do with 
the heart in another sense. You also win 
for your efforts to give minority groups 
better opportunities through the work of the 
chamber of commerce human relations 
committee, and for the concern and respect 
shown for your older citizens in 
them with comfortable and cheerful apart- 
ments within their means. 

As you were lucky enough to find out in 
time, a city with a rundown heart can be- 
come a city with a rundown personality. 
Every city needs an attractive center, not 
only for conducting business, but as a place 
that draws all people of the city—for shop- 
ping by day, and for dining out, movies, 
theater, concerts and other amusements and 
cultural offerings in the evening. 

Offhand, one would think that the 
phenomenal growth of our cities during this 
century would present a rosy outlook, Un- 
fortunately, this has not been so. Our down- 
town areas have been drying up. As one dis- 
tinguished architect, Victor Gruen, put it— 
our cities are in danger of like 
doughnuts, with all the dough in the 
suburbs and a hole in the center. He points 
out that the average citizen avoids 
downtown because he can’t get into it 
he can't get out of it * * he can't get 
around in it * * and he can’t find a place 
to park. 

And I might add that not only do people 
avoid going downtown, but new industry and 
new business avold coming to a town with 
a “hole in the center,“ and those that are 
there tend to look about for more enticing 
pastures. It is not merely the pressing 
growth of population that drives a city’s most 
substantial citizens and retail businesses to 
the suburbs—it is the depressing view of 
shabbiness and decay at the city’s heart, 

Sounds pretty grim, doesn’t it? The pic- 
ture is a fair likeness of what could have 
happened to Minneapolis. Your city is too 
fine in other ways for you to have permitted 
it to go bad at the core. 

Actually, Minneapolis wears a double crown 
as winner of an All America City title. Many 
of you may remember that you were also an 
All America City of 1962. This is not a com- 
mon happening. In the 15 years since the 
awards were established, only 10 cities are 
multiple winners out of the 152 that have 
received awards. And only two besides Min- 
neapolis have received both of their awards 
within the past 12 years. 

Winning the All America City competition 
is justly a cause for jubilation and a stimu- 
lus to civic pride. But we have found that 
it is more. Rightly used, it can be an ad- 
vantage in the wider contest every modern 
city hopes to win, and that is the competi- 
tion for new business, new industry, and 
new people. 

Many of you may wonder why Look should 
concern itself. Why should a national maga- 
zine go to such trouble year after year to 
5 local communities to improve 
themselves? You say that a magazine's 
function is to print stories and articles—and 
the All America Cities article is only one out 
of the hundreds of stories Look publishes 
each year, 

I have already mentioned Look's desire to 
discharge its responsibilities as a good citi- 
zen. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
We like the All America Cities program. For 
Look’s greatest concern is in people—what 
they do, what they feel, what they believe, 
what they want. It’s a never-ending story, 
which we try to tell with warmth, under- 
standing and wonder. We believe in peo- 
ple * * * but our interest goes beyond a 
mere belief. We also know what people can 
accomplish. 

We know that fellow citizens, working to- 
gether in their community.for a common end, 
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can achieve tremendous results. We have 
seen it happen time and time again. And we 
are seeing it happen right here in Minne- 
apolis. 

To all the citizens of Minneapolis, as well as 
to the individuals and organizations from 
which the leadership has come, I extend the 
congratulations and good wishes of Look 
magazine. I understand that you have al- 
ready received congratulations from many 
other quarters—including a message from 
the President of the United States—but I 
can assure you that none is more sincere 
than ours, 

We say at Look—"Success is a journey, not 
a destination.” The All America City Award 
is not an end, but a beginning. Just keep 
on traveling. 

Mayor Naftalin and Mr. Martens, it is with 
great pleasure that the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine present to you as 
the elected representatives of all the citizens 
of Minneapolis this recognition of their out- 
standing achievement through citizen ac- 
tion * * the All America City Award. 


Tribute to Clarence Cannon on 85th 
Birthday 


SPEECH 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10723) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we in 
the House, who know him so intimately 
and admire him so much, have a thou- 
sand reasons for eulogizing CLARENCE 
Cannon, of Missouri, on having achieved 
his 85th year. The massive weight of 
his services for his State and his coun- 
try, in the great decisions made in this 
Chamber and by its committees, is a 
matter of record and has not gone un- 


tionally. Yet the 
hardly matches the monumental impor- 
tance of his contribution for the good of 
our country and the free world. 

The point, however, I am most eager to 
emphasize in the career of Representa- 
tive CLARENCE Cannon, of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Missouri, is that the mere ac- 
cumulation of years is no measuring de- 
vice for determining an individual’s 
capacity for major service. Far from 
being a handicap, the seniority that 
CLARENCE CANNON has attained is the 
very arch stone of his influence among 
us, because he is the living proof, demon- 
strated daily and hourly in this House 
and its deliberations, of just how relative 
age can be. By common acceptance and 
by what is sometimes called the conven- 
tional wisdom, CLARENCE Cannon, at 85, 
ought to be ripe for retirement. It may 
be, indeed, that CLARENCE Cannon is the 
exception, perhaps the remarkable and 
singular exception; but, exception or not, 
it would be foolhardy and wasteful to the 
point of legislative tragedy, for the peo- 
ple of his District, the Members of this 
House, or for Representative Cannon 
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himself, to be persuaded that he should 
leave this deliberative body and go into 
retirement. 

I have been in this Chamber long 
enough, indeed the whole of a political 
lifetime, to recognize at once among my 
colleagues the symptoms of failing pow- 
ers and diminishing vigor. Thousands 
of legislators have come more or less 
intimately into my observation over the 
run of the years, whole generations of 
them. And so, however great my per- 
sonal admiration, respect, and affection 
for CLARENCE CANNoN may be, I would 
not offer this very special emphasis on 
the strength and effectiveness of his 
counsel with the committees on which 
he serves today, did not the fact make 
so powerful an impression. 

For here, to put it bluntly, is seniority 
without senility. 

It is, incidentally, a phenomenon I 
have witnessed again and again in this 
House in the course of the years. 

What might very likely be a handicap 
with other legislators of advanced years 
is an asset with Representative Cannon, 
for every month and every year of his 
experience adds to the depth and sound- 
ness, the force and analysis of his judg- 
ments. Mr. Chairman, I have been in 
this Chamber some 36 years, and I testi- 
fy as I would under oath, that it is my 
most thoughtful conviction that the 
most useful years of CLARENCE CANNON’S 
service to his State and to his country 
in this Chamber occurred after he 
reached his 70th birthday. And yet the 
record of his life before that is one to 
excite the wonder and the applause of 
the most ambitious leaders of our time. 

The wisdom that CLARENCE CANNON 
has demonstrated through the years and 
the restraint—especially in fiduciary 
matters—has been bulwarked by experi- 
ence as it grew with the years. Had it 
been otherwise, his influence with the 
Members of this Chamber and with the 
committees on which his leadership and 
direction was so outstanding, would have 
declined as his gifts declined. Instead 
he never ceased to grow, to broaden, to 
understand more and more fully, the 
endless complexity of the problems that 
came under his ken and under his de- 
cision. Today, as, humbly, I evaluate 
his meaning to the Congress, to the coun- 
try, and to the world, I am positive, be- 
yond all question of a doubt, that 
CLARENCE Cannon stands at the very apex 
of his talents and his great force as a 
legislator and a leader of legislators. 
Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
in this man from Missouri the Nation 
has, for years to come, one of its great- 
est human assets. 


National Library Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, a success- 
ful and determined offensive against ig- 
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norance, prejudice, and illiteracy is be- 
ing waged by the libraries, librarians, 
and all of those dedicated to this great 
cause. Poverty is associated with a lack 
of learning and low income. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad the United 
States is paying homage this week to all 
of those throughout the Nation who 
make our library program one of the 
very best in the world. These devoted 
men and women at the local level are 
making a great contribution to our na- 
tional culture. Our country is moving 
forward to its destiny as a nation of en- 
lightenment, education, and understand- 
ing, largely because our libraries are 
leading in the campaign for learning and 
knowledge. 

I salute our libraries and their devoted 
personnel during this National Library 
Week and wish for them every continued 
success. I am particularly proud, Mr. 
Speaker, of the superb achievements and 
devotion to duty and success of the men 
and women in my own State of South 
Carolina who have been associated in im- 
proving this great work. 


Lowell Thomas, Jr.’s, Story of Alaska 


Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune of Sunday, April 
5, carried a most graphic description of 
the holocaust which raised such havoc 
in our neighboring State to the north, 
Alaska. Since this article was written 
by a professional, Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
who happens to live in Alaska and who 
happened to be in Alaska at the time of 
the tragedy, I think its contents should 
have as wide distribution as possible. 

One of the great contributions to the 
immediate information that Alaska was 
undergoing an earthquake, Mr. Speaker, 
came from many thousands of “ham” 
radio operators, based in Alaska and in 
other places all over the world. Normal 
communications broke down almost im- 
mediately after the quake struck and I 
am informed the “ham” operators stayed 
on Guty endlessly. 

The vigor and courage of our neigh- 
bors to the north is being perfectly ex- 
emplified in the current disaster. I have 
heard of no one packing what may be 
left of his belongings and returning to 
the less hazardous surroundings of the 
mainland proper. I do know, however, 
that Lowell Thomas, Jr., and his cour- 
ageous wife, Mary Taylor Pryor Thomas, 
daughter of Sam Pryor, vice president 
of Pan American Airways, are staying 
on in Alaska, although their home in 
Anchorage was a total wreck. Iam also 
informed that it is quite possible that 
Mr. Thomas will become a Republican 
8 for the Alaska State Legisla- 

The New York Herald Tribune article 
by Mr. Thomas follows: 
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THE WEEK THAT SEEMED LIKE A Tran 
LoweLL THOMAS Ins STORY OF ALASKA 
TERROR 

(By Lowell Thomas, Jr.) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA.—Just over a week ago 
the great earthquake struck Alaska. But it 
is a week that seems like a year. I am sit- 
ting in the shattered remains of our once- 
beautiful, split-level home on Chilligan Drive 
which commanded one of Anchorage’s most 
Spectacular views, sweeping 180 degrees from 
Mount Spur, a still-active volcano on the left 
to the Chugach Mountains on the right, with 
mighty Mount McKinley right in the middle. 

Our home was just back of the bluff that 
dropped in a series of steps to Cook Inlet, a 
few hundred feet below. That was before 
the earthquake. Now the twisted, broken 
remnants of our home are scattered along 
the base of the new bluff line in half a dozen 
Pieces and just barely above high tide. 

I am sitting on what is left of the stairs 
to the bedroom which somehow held to- 
ether, although it is tipped up at a sharp 
angle. My study, directly below, was crushed 
into the sand. Where the front door and 
the hall were is a Jumble of broken boards, 
Masonry, and pipes. Thirty yards away is 
the squashed living room and kitchen. Far- 
ther along are the tilted remains of the gar- 


Another pile of debris marks the family 
room, and farthest away is the greenhouse 
With only a few broken panes, It is intact— 
One of the oddities of this disaster. Farther 
Of are the ruins of neighbors’ homes beyond 
twisted trees. This looks like a World War 
I battleground, with one exception. The 
ground has been broken up into a crazy 
Jumble of huge blocks. 


HOURS OF TERROR 


As I sit here I can still feel the terror my 
wife, Tay, and our two children experienced 
& week ago. It is a miracle they escaped. I 
Wasn't here, having flown to Fairbanks that 
Afternoon to give a speech at a Republican 

ct convention. Chances are that had 
I been home, one or all of us would have been 
Killed, because at the first trembling I prob- 
ably would have tried to reassure Tay by 
telling her it was just another mild shake, 
Such as we felt before. 

Had she not immediately rushed out the 
door with the children, the collapsing house 
Would have claimed them. As it was, they 
barely cleared door before a terrific shock 
flung them to the ground and the house 
began to pull apart, 

Then the snow-covered ground began to 
heave and break up. Everything started to 
tall toward the inlet. Trees snapped, huge 
blocks of frozen earth tumbled down, deep 
Cracks opened, then closed again. How Tay, 
Anne, 8, and David, 6, kept from being 
Crushed or swallowed up can only be credited 
to the grace of God. Others were not 80 
fortunate, It is a terrible story, but it is 
Tay's story. 

My part in this devastating earthquake, 
80 far, has been to pick up the pieces of our 
home, which also doubled as my office, and 
to resettle the family. In Fairbanks it was 
Several hours before word of disaster began 
to trickle in. All normal communications 
With Anchorage had been knocked out. 

I was fortunate to hitch a ride that night 
du an emergency civil defense flight, landing 
&t Elmendorf Air Force Base after midnight. 

e waiting for transportation into An- 
Chorage, I learned for the first time that 
my part of town had slipped into the inlet. 
No one knew the fate of those living there 
and I feared the worst. 

The next 8 hours that night were the grim- 
mest I can remember, not knowing whether 

ay, Anne, and David were alive. It was one 
Of our neighbors, Bud Schultz, manager of 
Chugach Electric, who told me the good news 
that 1 stin had a family. This was at civil 
defense headquarters. Bud had actually 
Seen them climbing the bluff to the remains 
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of our street, but he didn't know where they 
had found shelter. He, too, had lost his 
house but saved his family. 

A new day was dawning by the time I 
located Tay and the children. They were 
still in a mild state of shock and Tay’s feet 
were painfully frostbitten, They had run 
from the house lightly dressed and in their 
stocking feet. How fortunate they didn't 
pause for their boots. 

I was so happy that my family had escaped 
that Tay's report of our house being de- 
molished didn’t matter. One can find a 
new home, but, of course, there is no way to 
replace a family of loved ones. However, our 
dog and two cats were still missing, so I lost 
no time in going back to our street. 

It was now about 7 o'clock in the morning 
and civil defense men were guarding the 
edge of the new cliff. Far down in the dev- 
astated area was the wreckage of our place. 
They warned me about the still collapsing 
cliff and instability down below, but I told 
them my dog was still down there. Over I 
went, slithering and crawling through sand, 
clay, snow, and ice, Bud Schultz’ German 
shepherd appeared, barring my way—the 
loyal watchdog. I had to hit him several 
times with a rope to keep from being bitten 
and to get on to my place. 

As I picked my way along, I called for Boaz, 
our 9-year-old German shepherd. No an- 
swer. Getting closer I heard low mournful 
howling. Old Boaz was his heart 
out as though the world had ended. When 
he heard me calling he began to bark ex- 
citedly. Well, it took a rope swing finally 
to hoist Boaz up the cliff. 

Back down I went, this time taking a close 
look at the wreckage. I couldn’t believe the 
total destruction I saw and still can’t a week 
later. All that day I gathered 
that were strewn over the ground, aware that 
my neighbors were doing the same, When 
we spoke to each other it was to express our 
sorrow at the loss of two children in the 
house right next to mine. They had been 
seen falling into a crevasse which closed over 
them. 

HEROIC EFFORTS 


That evening Eskimo Scouts of the Alaska 
National Guard came quietly through the 
spruces along the new bluff, taking guard 
positions throughout the devastated area. 
They were unsmiling, and quiet, which is 
unusual for these wonderful, happy people. 
Obviously they were saddened and awed 
by what they saw. Their purpose was to 
guard against looting and I was very glad 
to see them. One of the scouts said he 
came from Gambell on St. Lawrence Island, 
in Bering Strait near Russia, and he recog- 
nized me from a film I had made a few 
years ago. 

Another important find that first day was 
the children’s kitten, Sylvester. He was hid- 
ing under David’s bed, a terrified kitty. The 
other cat didn’t turn up until the next day, 
buried but unscathed beneath blankets and 
clothing in what had been the laundry. 
That cat used up about five of her nine lives 
surviving that, 

During the days since the quake, truly 
heroic efforts have been made by the people 
of Anchorage to care for the hundreds of 
homeless families and to salvage as much 
property as possible. In our case, the Spe- 
nard Rotary Club organized rescue squads 
of 10 men each to help the owners of lost 
homes retrieve clothing and possessions. 
Bulldozers cut trails into the devastated area, 
all manned with voluntary help. All avail- 
able cranes and hoists were brought in. 
Collapsed roofs were lifted so we could get 
at what was left inside. 

Another miracle, for us, was the recovery 
of our ranch wagon, partially crushed by 
the garage roof and suspended by its bump- 
ers over a pit where the floor had dropped 
away. 

I was certain the car would never run 
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again, although it looked in pretty good 
shape. The question was how to get it out 
and up over the cliff. A bulldozer operator, 
in true Alaskan fashion, sald he'd like to 
give it a try. So, with a cable he pulled 
off the garage roof, then bulldozed a hole 
into the back of the garage, and hauled out 
the car, towing it up a trail that he had 
already made. A few hours later, Tay drove 
it away, never minding the bashed top, 
dented chrome and missing rear window. 

The Air Force donated four-wheel-drive 
trucks to haul possessions retrieved by res- 
cue crews. The Army sent soldiers from 
nearby Fort Richardson to help policemen 
patrol the devastated area and prevent the 
unwary from entering hazardous sections. 

Everywhere the spirit of Alaskans was, 
Let's pick up the pieces and start build- 
ing anew.” ‘There has been little or no des- 
pair shown by a youthful people who are 
used to making new starts. There has been 
much thankfulness that the loss of life was 
not far greater. 

DETERMINED PEOPLE 

As for our future here in Alaska, we have 
more than enough spirit and energy to get 
on with it. Our determination to conquer 
and develop this last great American frontier 
is stronger than ever. We all feel that noth- 
ing can stop us now, provided our sister 
States will lend a financial hand in restoring 
our shattered cities and homes. A 
estimate of our losses from this disaster to- 
tals between $500 and $750 million. That 
kind of money does not exist up here. Clear- 
ly, this is a case for Federal assistance. 

Although I have been picking up the 
of my demolished home and office all 
there are still valuables buried in th 
But it is time now to call a halt and 
ahead. As I scribble these impressions 
the week that seems a year, Tay and 
children already are moving into a 
house in an undamaged section of Anch 
age. 

For the children, school will probably 
open next week. For me, much work lies 
ahead in helping friends and neighbors re- 
build Anchorage and then continue the de- 
velopment of “Alaska, America’s Brightest 
Star,“ the title of a film I made a few years 
ago for the Alaska State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Alaska Banker's Association. 

It was great to be an Alaskan before the 
quake of '64, but it is even greater to be an 
Alaskan now. 
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UAW Promotes Retraining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Auto Workers Union is to be congratu- 
lated for taking the lead in promoting re- 
training courses for their members who 
are prospective victims of technological 
unemployment. The union-sponsored 
training program is an outstanding ex- 
ample of union-State-Federal coopera- 
tion under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
article from Business Week of April 11, 
discussing this program in the RECORD 
at this point: 

LEARNING New Joss BEFORE OLD Ones FADE 

United Auto Workers, in cooperation with 
State and Federal agencies, is retraining 
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workers who face technological layoff for 
white-collar occupations with a labor short- 
Ene earnest young man at work at the 
drawing board (picture) is a prospective 
victim of technological unemployment—a 

Detroit autoworker whose assembly line 
specialty is on its way out. But neither he 
nor his union is waiting passively for dis- 
aster to overtake him. He is studying me- 
chanical drafting—a skill for which there are 
plenty of job openings—at a school run by 
the United Auto Workers. : 

Retraining officials believe the school is 
the Nation's first union-sponsored training 
center for white-collar skills. 

COMBINED EFFORT 

The UAW program could serve as a text- 
book example of union-Federal-State cooper- 
ation. The Michigan Employment Security 

certified the existence 


graphic illustrating and clay modeling. This 
enabled UAW to receive $16,231 under the 
Federal Manpower Development and Training 
Act, to teach these skills, it remodeled an 
old union hall into classrooms at its own 


expense. 

The U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training keeps a pater- 
mal eye on the program. MESC picks stu- 
dents from among both union and nonunion 
applicants. 

Students attend 3-hour classes 2 nights 
a week for 40 weeks. There are 25 in each 
class—men and women, Negro and white, 
and ages range from 18 to 50-odd years. All 
took aptitude tests before being admitted 
in January. They must maintain 
grades to stay in class. A handful who found 
the going too rough have been replaced by 
others. 

Those who remain make eager pupils. In- 
structor Don Kramer gets to his 6:30 clay 
modeling class a half hour early—but finds 
students ahead of him every time. “By 6 
o'clock some fellows are already at work,” 
he says. 
Most students are intent on bettering 
themselves, worried about the possibility 
that their new skill will be wiped out by 
automation, Kramer says. He's happy to 
assure them that clay modeling is not a 
job for machines. It takes initiative, imagi- 
nation, and creativity and has a “no limit” 
future in industry, he believes. 

Kramer is a clay modeler at Chrysler engi- 
neering. 

The Center's staff consists of an admin- 
istrator and seven instructors, all UAW mem- 
bers who work at regular jobs during the day. 
Each is a specialist in his subject, and most 
have teaching They are paid 
from Manpower Development and Training 
Act funds at a rate a bit above their normal 
hourly pay. 

MOVING UP 

Three kinds of workers are eligible for the 
program: those already unemployed, especi- 
ally if technological change is the reason, 
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those whose jobs are threatened by technol- 
ogy, and those capable of learning skills that 
have manpower shortages. Like other re- 
training programs under Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, it alms to 
supply workers for occupations that have 
shortages; to reduce unemployment; and to 
provide more job opportunities for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers, who may be able 
to move into jobs vacated by retrainees who 
move up. 

There are plans for a second cycle of 
classes—perhaps in the same specialties, per- 
haps in others, depending on the labor mar- 
ket. 

COAL STRIKES EBBING BUT LOCALS SIMMER 


A strike by dissident coal miners in six 
States appeared to be breaking up early this 
week—but dissatisfaction was still running 
high against a new contract and United Mine 
Workers President W. A. Tony“ Boyle. 

UMW recently negotiated soft coal con- 
tracts calling for a $2 a day in wage in- 
creases over 2 years plus more vacation pay 
and seniority and other job-security gains 
(BW, Mar. 28, 1964, p. 121). A number of 
large locals protested that the union should 
not have compromised tougher security de- 
mands in return for more pay. At their peak, 
wildcat walkouts involved more than 10,000 
miners. 

The national leadership moved in quickly 
to defend the terms as a splendid contract,” 
with new and important job props. However, 
the explanations appeared less important 
than coal market considerations in bringing 
the wildcats to an end in many coalfields; lo- 
cals feared jobs would be lost if strikes con- 
tinued. 

Within the UMW, the contract revolt has 
this added significance: Boyle faces his first 
election to the presidency this fall, and the 
dissident moves reflect possible opposition 
gathering against him. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSİONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given In the RECORD, 


Quality Stabilization Act Brand-Name 
Standards Have Little Effect on Dis- 
count House Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


oF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, it has 
been revealed that the Nation’s giant 
discount houses have raised a huge war 
chest to fight the quality stabilization 
bill. Now, an article in Discount Store 
News of February 24, 1964, raises a seri- 
ous question as to the underlying reasons 
behind the big discounters’ opposition to 
this legislation. N 

The article states that a survey of dis- 
count superchains indicates that the 
ratio of price- maintained merchandise 
to overall merchandise in these stores 
Tanged from only one-tenth of a per- 
cent to a high of 2 percent. In other 
Words, price-maintained merchandise 
Tepresents only a small fraction of the 
entire inventory held by most discount 
houses, according to their own figures. 

We might, therefore, reasonably ask 
the question as to why the discount 
houses are so vehemently opposed to 
Quality stabilization. Clearly, the estab- 
lishment of quality stabilization stand- 
ards for brand-name products will have 

y any effect at all on the overall 
Operations of the discount giants. 

To quote one discount store operator: 

Under today’s concept of discounting, we 
se no advantage to price, maintained mer- 
Chandise. As discount stores continue to up- 
Brade merchandise, you'll find more and more 
btice-maintained products. 


This being the case, why then are the 
unt houses so actively fighting a bill 
aimed at protecting the interests of 
Small, independent retail merchants 
Whose livelihoods depend on maintenance 
of brand-name quality standards? 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
article referred to in my remarks be 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

-Fixep ITEMS Do ONE-TENTH TO 2 PER- 
CENT or Trrans’ B&—Tor CHAINS: You 
Must Carry SOME Price-Fixep PRODUCTS 
* You Want a COMPLETE DEPARTMENT 

nat York—Price-maintained products 
ve a small but apparently secure spot in 

© discount industry. 
Dilution of the discount image, fear of 
ine ne shoppers back to nelghborhood stores, 
inadequate volume are the principal 
reasons why nearly all of discounting's super- 
keep 


overwhelmingly price-main- 
tained products to a minimum, 
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Nine of ten superchains interviewed by 
Discount Store News reported only frac- 
tional involyement with fixed-price mer- 
chandise and said they didn't plan to get in 
any deeper, Estimates of their ratios of 
price-maintained merchandise to overall 
merchandise ranged from a low of ‘one-tenth 


‘of 1 percent to a high of 2 percent, 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


“You can't be both a discounter and a 
maintained-price retaller,“ Discount Store 
News was told by Murray Bellenson, Korvette 
secretary and division merchandise manager. 
“You must go one way or the other, If 
your shoppers can buy in their neighborhood 
stores the same products you carry at the 
same prices, they'll have no reason to come 
to you. They'll buy in the neighborhood.” 

Aaron Goldberg, King's vice president and 
general merchandise manager agreed. “You 
can prostitute yourself by going too far with 
price-maintained merchandise. It sells and 
you like the markup, and then you hate to 
give up and lose that markup. But if you go 
too far you lose your discount image. And 
when you lose that why should the customer 
come to you when she can buy the same 
product at the same price from a conven- 
tional retailer who also gives her more serv- 
ice?” 

Lone rebuttal—and a sharp one—came 

from Gamble-Skogmo. Ted Berland, dis- 
count division group manager, told Discount 
Store News: “We have no objections to carry- 
ing price-maintained merchandise so long as 
there is a demand for it. Weill increase our 
price-maintained merchandise as demand in- 
creases. We consider ourselves mass mer- 
chandisers, and we have no fear of competing 
with anyone on such products. We believe 
that we can outmerchandise our competi- 
tors. 
“Under today’s concept of discounting, we 
see no disadvantages to price-maintained 
merchandise. I believe there’s a trend today 
to more price-maintained merchandise. As 
discount stores continue to upgrade mer- 
chandise, you'll find more and more price- 
maintained products.” 


ALL ALONE 


Discount Store News found no supporters 
for Mr. Berland's views. “We don't believe 
it’s in keeping with the discount concept,” 
emphasized Harold Gottfried, Atlantic Thrift 
Centers vice president and secretary. 

Walter Mayer, Shoppers Fair vice presi- 
dent and general merchandise manager, put 
it this way: In principle, we shouldn't go 
into price-maintained merchandise and don't 
want to. If you do go into it, it must be at 
a minimum. You should be a discounter 
with 99 percent of your merchandise so as 
not to dilute your discount image.” 

Gamble-Skogmo's Berland refuted the di- 
lution argument, told us: We have the an- 
swer for that in our private label lines.” As 
an example, he used a name brand fair-traded 
refrigerator. “We go along with that fair 
trade price, but that makes our private label 
refrigerators even more appealing because of 
the price difference. Our private label mer- 
chandise becomes that much stronger. 
We're not concerned, either, about selling 
against the acceptance of the brand name. 
That's just a matter of salesmanship and 
merchandising,” 


Here are other major topics of maintained 
pricing discussed: 


1. Consumer demand is the principal rea- 
son most discounters have any truck with 
price-maintained merchandise. What we 
carry are items that customers want, par- 
ticularly in drugs and housewares,” noted 
Frank Beckerman, head of Interstate’s Topps 
division. “You must have Pyrex, for exam- 
ple. However, there really isn't much that 
you really have to have.” 

DEMAND PERFORMANCE 


“I can't think of any particular item we 
carry except Corningware,” emphasized Kor- 
vette's Bellenzon. “It’s a demand item 
and there's nothing else like it. With other 
price-maintained merchandise, you can al- 
ways get something similar that has better 
value.” 

K-Mart told us, “We carry only five items, 
and we carry them only because of the de- 
mand.” King's Goldberg agreed. “Some 
things you just have to have. Pyrex is a 
good example. If you don't have Pyrex you 
don’t have a complete housewares depart- 
ment.” y 

2. Inadequate volume. “We wouldn't be 
concerned about diluting our discount image 
if price-maintained merchandise sold,” we 
were told by Irving Strum, Clark's vice presi- 
dent and secretary. “The few items that we 
do carry happen to be items that are ac- 
cepted and sell. Frult-of-the-Loom sells 
well and we get full markup, but that is 
about the only price-maintained merchan- 
dise on which we get any real volume. There 
are so few price-maintained products on 
which we can get good action.” 

LINE OF LEASED RESISTANCE 


3. Lessee problems. ‘“Price-maintained 
merchandise represents a special problem for 
discount stores with leased departments,” 
noted Leonard Goldstein, GEM operational 
su . “We try to carry as little as 
possible. The drug department may want to 
carry Revlon, the shoe lessee Buster Brown, 
the housewives department something else. 
Everybody wants to carry some price-main- 
tained merchandise, and if you let them 
you'll soon have price-maintained merchan- 
dise all over the store.” 


SMALL CARAT 


GEM holds its price-maintained merchan- 
dise to a small fraction of 1 percent,“ he 
sald, adding: “The only time we have price- 
maintained merchandise is when we have an 
injunction to hold the price. We cut prices 
as long as we can, until they get an injunc- 
tion. When they do, we hold the price, but 
we put up signs that advise our customers 
that they can get more value with the com- 
parable GEM products, and we tell them that 
we are being forced to sell the brand prod- 
uct at the maintained price.“ 

SECRET SERVICE 

He also declared, concerning one price- 
maintained housewares line: We keep that 
in the back room and don't bring it out un- 
less customers ask for it.” 

4. Product availability. There's general 
agreement that there's little dificulty today 
in obtaining price-maintained merchandise. 
Dissident viewpoint came from Shoppers 
Fair's Mayer: There is difficulty in getting 
such merchandise if you want to go big in 
it. There are still some major brands that 
Just won't sell to discounters, even with as- 
surance that prices will be maintained.” 
However, Topps’ Beckerman expressed the 
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majority opinion: There's no problem get- 
ting price-malntalned merchandise if you 
want it.” 

ALL-STAR TEAM 

5. Prime price-maintained merchandise. 
Corningware, Pyrex, Rubbermaid, Fruit-of- 
the-Loom, and BVD generally are carried by 
most major discounters. Or, as Hyman S. 
Giass, J. M. Fields, senior vice president 
and general manager, expressed it: “Every- 
body has about the same group of products 
and it's spread around the departments.“ 
Other mentions: Scott's lawn products, Hartz 
Mountain products, Max Factor, Coty—car- 
ried by K-Mart. King’s in addition to Fruit- 
of-the-Loom, BVD, and Pyrex, carries Hanes 
in some stores. 

Here are general comments by superchain 
executives: 

Atlantic Thrift Centers’ Gottfried: “I don't 
know that we carry any price-maintained 
merchandise. We may not be 100 percent 
without it, but we're certainly 98 percent. 
It's alien to the discount theory.” 

Gamble-Skogmo’s Berland: There's de- 
mand—and lack of it—in certain product 
and geographic areas.” He has found that 
one fair-traded housewares line, for exam- 
ple, Is very strong in the Kansas City area 
and another is not. Yet, “you might find 
the exact reversal in Missoula, Mont.” 
Asked about policy of maintaining prices in 
non-fair-trade States, Berland replied: 
„We're in 24 States. As an example of our 
policy, we carry the Motorola line which is 
price maintained. We have no objection to 
the Motorola program and we maintain the 
price in each State we're in, even though 
some of those States do not have fair trade 
provisions.” 

FRACTION OF THE ACTION 

GEN Goldstein: “The price-maintained 
merchandise we carry is negligible, a small 
fraction of 1 percent. We want to maintain 
our policy of having our customers save 
money on everything they buy at GEM. 
We've always been a trade-up organization. 


Fields’ Glass: “We carry some price-main- 
tained merchandise but not much, and we 
don't plan to increase.“ 

Topp’s Beckerman: We do not carry 
much price-maintained merchandise—actu- 
ally less than 1 percent of our total mer- 
chandise—and we don't plan to Increase. We 
don't believe it belongs in a discount opera- 
tion. I believe the trend is to fewer and 
fower price-maintained products in discount- 
ing.” 

DROP IN THE BUCKET 

King's Goldberg: “We carry very little, a 
minimum, certainly less than 2 percent of 
our total. I don’t see how we could drop 
the lines we do have, but we would be reluc- 
tant to add more. We-do not have a selling 
service, and the ideal situation for us is to 
have national brands at cut prices. We do 
have some private brands, but we haven't got 
people on the floor to discuss the advantages 
of our brand over a national brand. We'd 
sooner have, say, Cannon sheets at discount 
prices than sheets under our own brand.” 

Clark’s Strum: “We carry very few price- 
maintained items, It's really fractional with 
us, and I don’t foresee an increase. I don't 
see the need for price maintenance, and I be- 
lieve the trend is away from it. If I sell an 
item for 5 cents more than you do and you 
see that I'm selling, you'll soon add the 5 
cents to your price. That's real price main- 
tenance, based on practice. Prices hit their 
own level, and we all maintain them.” 

ARM'S LENGTH 

Korvette’s Beilenson: “We don't have too 
much to do with fair trade items. If any- 
thing, we're decreasing. We stay away from 
it. Physically, you don’t have the space to 
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carry everything, and we concentrate on 
merchandise on which our customers can 
save money.” 

K-Mart: Our involvement probably 
amounts to no more than one tenth of 1 per- 
cent, and our interest is decreasing. We 
carry only five items, because of demand. 
We don’t see much future for price-main- 
tained merchandise in discounting.” 


Israel's 16th Anniversary 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the State of Israel celebrates its 16th 
anniversary. Men of good will the world 
over pay tribute to this courageous coun- 
try in recognition of her remarkable 
progress during her years of statehood. 
At this time I would like to extend to 
the people of Israel my congratulations 
and best wishes and I hope this fearless 
little state will continue to prosper and 
grow with each passing year. 

On the occasion of her last anniver- 
sary I denoted Israel's achievements in 
the field of foreign technical assistance, 
and spoke of her aid programs which 
have placed at the disposal of the emerg- 
ing nations much of the technical knowl- 
edge and expertise she has gained over 
the years while arduously building her 
own economic and social order. Today 
I would like to commend the bold and 
progressive efforts Israel has made in the 
development of a comprehensive plan to 
best utilize her meager water resources. 
Such systematic utilization of available 
water is an indispensable condition for 
the future strength of Israel, because 
without it she cannot hope to maintain 
a balanced economy or provide for a 
growing population. 

Recently, the central project in Israel's 
overall water development, the Jordan- 
Negev pipeline, has come under heavy 
criticism from the Arab States of the 
Near and Middle East. Last January 
representatives from the Arab League 
States met in Cairo to discuss the impli- 
cations of impending completion of the 
project. In view of the fact that the 
Arab States may opt for a forceful policy 
to prevent the Israel plan from going 
into operation, it is incumbent upon 
all of us to understand the realities of 
the situation and what it will mean not 
only to Israel but to all who are con- 
cerned with the precarious peace now 
existing in the Middle East. 

If Israel is to be able to open up new 
areas within her present borders for 
the settlement of a growing population 
and for the expansion of agricultural 
production, she must turn to the large 
tracts of undeveloped arable land which 
lie in the northern reaches of the Negev 
Desert. This area is mostly flat table- 
land, eminently suitable for mechanized 
cultivation and convenient for pipelay- 
ing, roadbuilding and similar operations. 
However, because of the scanty and er- 
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ratic rainfall in the Negev, only large- 
scale irrigation will permit settlement 
and cultivation, and Israel must trans- 
port the required amount of water from 
the north where it is unused and avail- 
able. The diversion of a portion of the 
Jordan’s waters to the Negev, in addition 
to other diversion projects, will provide 
enough water for large-scale reclama- 
tion and settlement in the Negev. 

Israel’s plan to divert a portion of the 
Jordan River grew out of a proposed uni- 
fied plan drawn up by experts from both 
Israel and the Arab States who share 
the Jordan and its sources. After 3 years 
of research, planning and negotiation, 
the late Eric Johnston, who had been 
sent to the Near East by President Eisen- 
hower to direct the search for an ac- 
ceptable plan, reached an understanding 
on a unified water plan with the experts 
representing, on the one hand, Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon, and on the other 
Israel. The plan comprised such basic 
factors as the equitable allocation of the 
waters of the Jordan and Yarmuk Rivers 
among the respective riparians and the 
siting of storage and diversion installa- 
tions. The Johnston plan, as it was 
called, was rejected by the political lead- 
ers of the Arab States, and for obvious 
reasons. Although it would benefit the 
Arab States, it would also serve to 
strengthen the economy and growth of 
their mortal enemy, Israel, Support for 
such a plan was, and still is, an untenable 
position for an Arab politician, many of 
whom have risen to power on their demo- 
gogic opposition to Israel and its exist- 
ence. 

The rejection of a cooperative ap- 
proach by the Arab States left the lead- 
ers of Israel with no alternative but to 
assume the technical soundness of the 
Johnston plan and to implement it on a 
national rather than on the proposed 
regional level. Under the Johnston plan 
40 percent of the water of the Jordan 
River system was allocated to Israel, and 
the Jordan-Negev project will draw less 
than the proposed limit. It should also 
be noted that Israel is carrying out her 
own national water project in accord- 
ance with the agreed technical aspects 
of the Johnston plan and in a manner 
which would enable it to be integrated 
into a coordinated regional plan when- 
ever, and if ever, that becomes possible. 
Moreover, the Arab States are assured 
of their legitimate share of the water 
simply because they are situated up- 
stream from Israel. 

The Jordan-Negev complex consists of 
a conduit 65 miles long, with intermedi- 
ate reservoirs and pumping stations. 
The point of intake from Lake Kinne- 
ret—the Sea of Galilee—which is the 
main reservoir of the project, is at Eshed 
Kinrot, located on the northwest corner 
of the lake. The water will be pumped 
from the lake, which is 630 feet below 
sea level, to the level of the conduit, 120 
feet above sea level. From the point of 
intake to the operational reservoir at 
Beit Natufa in lower Galilee, a distance 
of more than 20 miles, the water will 
flow in a canal. After that, it will pass 
through concrete-lined tunnels in the 
Galilee and Menashe hills for 5 miles 
and then for 48 miles through the central 
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section of the pipeline, mostly along the 
coast, to the headworks of the Yarkon- 
Negev project, east of Tel Aviv. From 
there the water will be carried farther 
south in the two existing Yarkon-Negev 
pipelines. In addition to the agricul- 
tural and industrial benefits anticipated 
as a result of this project, the pipeline 
will interconnect and supplement other 
water projects met on its way from north 
to south. It will become the coordinat- 
ing and integrating instrument for all 
the endeavors which Israel has initiated 
in the fleld of water resource utilization. 

At the present time, Arab spokesmen 
are reviving the threat to divert the two 
of the Jordan's three sources which rise 
beyond the borders of Israel. Such a 
costly venture, when coupled with the 
diversion of the Yarmuk River being 
undertaken by Jordan, can only be re- 
garded by the Israelis as an unwarranted 
and unprovoked attack against the se- 
curity and well being of their country. 

King Hussein, of Jordan, recently re- 
Stored to the good graces of the Arab 
Nationalist leadership, has been in Wash- 
ington all this week in an attempt to 
Persuade President Johnson that Israel’s 
water projects are a danger to the un- 
easy peace in the Middle East. We who 
Support the eminently equitable John- 
ston plan remind King Hussein and all 
for whom he is speaking, that it is those 
Who would thwart Israel’s legitimate 
Tight to the use of the Jordanian waters 
&nd not Israel, who endanger the deli- 
Cate balance of power. They would also 
do well to recall the failure of previous 
attempts to make Israel conform to their 
Way of thinking. 


Statement by Senator Moss of His Income 
and Financial Holdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the past 
few years, several Members of the Sen- 
ate have voluntarily made public a state- 
Ment of income and financial holdings, 
T now ask unanimous consent that such 
& statement on my part be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR Moss 
Like Caesars wife, a U.S. Senator should 
be above suspicion. I have, therefore, fled 
With the Senate a statement of my financial 
and holdings and of my business con- 
tions, 

ae receive an annual salary of $22,500 from 
x © US. Senate. I earn $788.66 annually in 
serve training pay from the U.S. Air Force. 
A Since coming to the Senate, I have earned 
age $1,000 as honorariums for 


8 Teceive no income from the practice of 
mre or from any business. Upon my election 
the Senate, I withdrew from the law prac- 

entirely and since then have received no 


of any kind—present or future—from 
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the law practice. My name remains on the 
door of my old law firm, but I have had no 
connection with or knowledge of the firm's 
business since 1958. I resigned from the 
boards of two corporations and sold my stock 
when elected to the Senate. I now have no 
connection with or income from any business 
corporation, partnership, or proprietorship. 

My wife and I own an equity of about 
$4,000 in the home in which we live in Mary- 
land. I also own an unimproyed lot in Holla- 
day, Utah, having a value of less than $500. 

Besides our household and personal effects, 
we own a 1959 Rambler American and a 1960 
Comet. We own U.S. savings bonds of face 
value of $1,250, a savings account of $3,244.53, 
and maintain a fluctuating checking account 
between $900 and $3,300. 

We have two sons in college at the Uni- 
versity of Utah; one son in junior high school 
in Maryland; and our daughter is married. 

I think that the contents of this financial 
disclosure indicate why I felt no compelling 
reason to make it sooner. I believe, however, 
that all public officeholders, and those who 
seek public office, should make full disclosure 
of their income, financial assets, business re- 
lationships, and every other matter which 
might be a basis for conflict of interest. I 
know of no conflict of interest on my part. 


Commemorating Pan American Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my esteemed colleague 
and friend, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SELDEN], in his commemoration of 
Pan American Day. It is fitting, indeed, 
to call to mind once again our historic 
bonds of friendship and goodwill with 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Further, it is an appropriate occasion 
to reaffirm our dedication to the prin- 
ciples of mutual security and common 
action for peace and prosperity which 
have found expression in the Charter of 
the Organization of American States and 
the Alliance for Progress. . 

The links between North America and 
South America are not merely geographic 
ones. The people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the New World, are linked by 
a common vision of a better life for our 
children and our children's children. 

By working together, we can achieve 
those aims. Pan American Day reminds 
us of this interdependence, a dynamic 
force for cooperation and progress in a 
crisis-ridden world, 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that 
the stirring invocation we have heard 
this morning was delivered by the Rev- 
erend Joseph F. Thorning, a distin- 
guished fellow son of Wisconsin. Known 
as the “Padre of the Americas,” Father 
Thorning is a professor of Latin Ameri- 
can history at Marymount College. 

Iam certain that his many friends and 
relatives in Milwaukee, particularly his 
two sisters, Mrs. Paul Reilly, of Shore- 
wood, Wis., and Mrs. C. R. Reilly, of 
Wauwatosa, Wis., are proud of his efforts 
at strengthening the bonds of friendship 
among the sister nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Let me extend my sincerest wish and 
prayer that Father Thorning continues 
for many years in his ministry to his 
fellow men. 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, of the 
24 Members of the House and the 11 Sen- 
ators who are sponsoring the quality 
stabilization bill, none is more sincere 
and hard working in his efforts to enact 
this vital legislation than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucue.], the Senate’s assistant 
minority leader. 


In a recent article published in the 
trade journal, Wallpaper and Wallcover- 
ings, my colleague analyzed the terms 
and scope of the quality stabilization bill 
and offered his reasons for supporting 
this legislation. This article should be 
read and studied by everyone who seeks 
a solution to the current problems fac- 
ing the Nation's retailers. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article referred to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

QUALITY STABILIZATION: NEW BILL May Re- 
LIEVE DECORATING PRODUCTS DEALER oF 
COMPETITION WOES 

(By Senator THOMAS KUCHEL) 

(Growing numbers of decorating products 
dealers across the country have expressed 
fear that they will be hard hit by unscrupu- 
lous merchandising tactics at the hands of 
discounters. Some dealers feel that their 
operations are relatively unaffected by dis- 
count competition, however, the appearance 
of many brand-name decorating products 
on discounter’s shelves has given rise to a 
great deal of apprehension in many quarters 
of the paint and wallpaper field. Will loss- 
leader selling, bait advertising and the use 
of well-known product names by price cut- 
ters force many independent paint and wall- 
paper dealers out of business? The answer 
is an emphatic “Yes,” many industrymen 
and retailers assert. Senator THomas H. 
Koch. a California Republican, feels that 
the best interests of manufacturers and re- 
tailers of paint and wallpaper would best be 
served by the quality stabilization bill now 
before a subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. Here, in an 
exclusive article for Wallpaper and Wall- 
coverings, Senator Kucnet explains the pro- 
vision of the measure and tells why he 
strongly supports it.) 

Let me state very plainly: I am firmly 
committed to a vigorous, competitive free 
enterprise system. 

Today, small business—an essential part 
of our American free enterprise system—is 
being pushed toward economic extinction. 
There is more than a casual relationship be- 
tween this skyrocketing rate of retail busi- 
ness failures, and unfair, deceptive practices 
prevailing in the distribution of trademark, 
brand, and name products. If small busi- 
ness in America should be ploughed under, 
a bruising blow would be dealt our system of 
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free competitive enterprise. Regrettably, 
there is very real trend in this direction. 

It will probably come as a surprise when 
I say that each day of the year in America 
some 1,200 retail establishments and other 
small businesses close their doors forever be- 
cause of the distributional malady that has 
invaded our economic bloodstream. It is a 
gad commentary on this land of abundant 
opportunity when the marketplace is so dis- 
organized that 438,000—nearly one-half mil- 
lion—businesses fail each year. 

With these failures are the concomitant 
increases in unemployment, new additions to 
the welfare rolls, and many other human and 
economic disruptions. 

Is it any wonder that we have 6 million 
unemployed in a nation that is looked upon 
as the most prosperous in the world? How 
can we 28 a nation hope to employ gainfully 
that static 6 percent of our work force which 
is unable to find jobs if we do not act to pre- 
vent these 1,200 dally business failures? 

THREAT OF MASS MERCHANDISERS 

The mass merchandisers say that by 1970 
they will take over lock, stock, and barrel 80 
percent of the retail business of the country. 

An acknowledged expert even predicts that 
by 1966 about 50 giant retall tions 
will control 50 percent of the Nation's total 
retail volume in practically all major mer- 
chandise classifications. 

One of these huge discount chains lays it 
right on the line as to its practices, Its 
president has stated bluntly: 

“We plan to own and operate our own 
traffic appliance departments. It will be 
simply a loss-leader operation. We are go- 
ing to take a percentage of the store items 
that will identify value and use them as 
giveaways to build an image.” 

Thus, this gentleman confirms the use of 
two ingredients in the merchandising for- 
mula. The first is the low price, oftentimes, 
a loss-leader baiting price, used in part to 
give the false impression that all of the 
store's prices, for all of its multitude of 
products, are also bargains. The second in- 
gredient is the use of a reputable brand name 
as the bait. 

KILLING COMPETITION 

The pricing policies of the discount house 
may present deceptive attractiveness to the 
public, but the long-range result is almost 
certain to be a reduction in competition— 
and greater monopolistic concentration in 
distribution at severely higher costa to con- 
sumers, This clearly is not in the public 
interest, 

Nor is it in the public interest that the 
market place in the last few years has degen- 
erated to that resembling an Oriental bazaar. 
The consumer has been the victim of come- 
ons; he has been baited, he has been 
switched, he has been gouged. 

Commercial d those who 
would fully merit the phrase and admoni- 
tion common in my profession of the law, 
“caveat emptor”—are probably ancient in 

What should concern us today is 
that the breed is growing in its pestilence, 


and in its effect on the more responsible 


members of our business community, 

It is time for a legislative insecticide to be 
applied to this parasite of the free enterprise 
system, if the American system is to survive 
over one which believes solely in the fast 
buck. 

Independent retailing in all fields—and 
this includes wallpaper and wallcoverings— 
is being relentlessly liquidated as a result of 
this unscrupulous price cutting. There may 
be, and probably are, other reasons for the 
decline of independent retailing. But the 
inability of the small storekeeper to sell— 
at a fair profit—the famous brand-name 
products which are his bread and butter, 
must come at, or near, the top of these 
reasons, 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Four centuries ago, Shakespeare asked: 
“What's in a name?” Two centuries later, 
Thomas Campbell answered that there is 
“magic In a name.” But it was for 20th 
century America to prove that Campbell was 
right, that in the world of commerce, the 
good will and quality which the name on 
a product represents have become an essen- 
tial, element of our distribution and market- 
ing system. 

The manufacturer has a great stake in 
protecting the good will and quality which 
the trademark, brand or name on his product 
implies. To permit this good will to be 
undermined by offering a product below 
actual production cost to build traffic for 
a store is not only wrong from the stand- 
point of ethical retailing, but destroys con- 
fidence in our entire pricing system. It is 
wrong morally and economically. 

The predator hopes that these bait prices, 
rigged at profitiess levels on recognized items 
of merchandise, will create the impression 
that such “bargains” abound in his store 
on all commodities, Simple economics tells 
us that this cannot be so, or even the price 
juggler soon would be among America's onè- 
half million annual business casualties, 

Continuance of the in nt retailer 
is essential to the American distribution 
system. Many small manufacturers in the 
wallpaper and wallcovering industry, and in 
other industries, as well as distributors of 
drugs, gasoline, groceries, sportswear, toys, 
automobile parts and many others who have 
written me have a real stake in the economic 
growth of their community. They—and 
you—provide enormous strength to America. 

As one writer told me: The predator does 
not go down to the store at 3 a.m. to fill the 
prescription, or grant credit for groceries, or 
gasoline, or hardware items until the man 
can get another job. The local small busi- 
nessman, an active and highly regarded 
member of the community does.” 

NATIONAL LAW NEEDED 


As a young State assemblyman in Califor- 
nia over a quarter of a century ago, I vigor- 
ously advocated legislation to protect the 
legitimate retailer from the price slashers. 
I take the same position today on a national 
level. Federal law is urgently needed if we 
are to get at predatory pricing. I was de- 
lighted to join with my counterpart in the 
Senate on the other side of the aisle, Assist- 
ant Majority Leader Hunt HUMPHREY, in 
leading a bipartisan coalition of Senators 
who are particularly interested in a solution 
to this problem by coauthoring 5. 
774, the quality stabilization measure. 
Twenty-three Representatives and 11 Sena- 
tors have sponsored this much needed legis- 
lation, 

They, along with other Members of Con- 

gress, have seen first hand what is happen- 
ing to businesses in their own States, in 
their own districts, and in their own com- 
munities. They know that this blight must 
be halted before the malady grows beyond 
cure, 
The quality stabilization legislation is per- 
missive, not mandatory. It does not require 
the owner of a trademark, brand, or name 
to set a uniform retail price unless he de- 
sires to do so to protect his product and his 
goodwill. 

Only then could he use the provisions of 
the bill only if his product was in free and 
open competition. This legislation does not 
require a set price on comparable articles 
sold by competitive manufacturers. It 
would not prevent the retailers from making 
à greater profit on volume sales because of 
a manufacturer's discount for quantity pur- 
chases. It would permit goods to be sold at 
any price after the trademark, or brand, or 
name is removed, 
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NONDISCRIMINATORY 


The manufacturer, at his discretion, would 
be able to stop resellers from misrepresent- 
Ing his product and from using it as “bait 
merchandise” by selling it at other than an 
established price or within a price range— 
by court action, if necessary. 

The bill does not discriminate against 
discount houses. It says to the discount 
house, just as it says to the corner drug- 
gist, the small hardware store, and to all 
retailers, don’t misuse someone else's prop- 
erty—and a trademark is property which the 
manufacturer does not relinquish even when 
he sells his merchandise to a reseller. 

Under the quality stabilization measure, 
the discounter has four honorable choices: 

1, He, along with all other merchants 
using a name brand under the proposed act, 
must respect pricing requirements of the 
manufacturer. 

2. He may remove the manufacturer's 
trademark, brand, or name and sell a prod- 
uct at any price he desires. 

3. He may refuse to handle the product. 

4. He may stock private brands. 

The giant stores opposing S. 774 obviously 
have the financial strength to develop their 
own private brands. In many cases they are 
already doing so. They already have. Thus, 
large merchandisers would be creating busi- 
ness on the strength of their own reputation. 

NO PROTECTION FOR INEFFICIENCY 

This legislation does not protect the in- 
efficlent producer or reseller from elimination 
if he falls to provide consumers with quality 
merchandise and the kind of high-type serv- 
ice they have come to expect. It would pre- 
vent those with large accumulations of cap- 
ital, and little interest in service, from using 
unfair practices to increase the rate of the 
small retailer's demise. 
gone House Committee on Interstate and 

ign Commerce ras ers the long over- 
due need for this legislation when it reported 
favorably on H.R. 3669, a companion bill to 
S. 774. Only 1 Representative on the 33- 
man committee filed a minority report op- 
posing the measure. 5 

In this long hard fight to make for a more 
vibrant and stronger economy in the market- 
piace, the opponents of quality stabilization 
have not been asleep. They have raised a 
tremendous slush fund to bring every pres- 
sure to bear on Congress to defeat this most 
necessary legislation. 

They are using every type of false and mis- 
leading propaganda to make consumers—the 
very people who have the most to gain from 
this measure—believe that it would increase 
prices to them. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, since it would force the mass 
merchandisers to use their own unbranded 
merchandise for loss leader selling—mean- 
ing lower prices to consumers. 


YOUR DUTY TO YOURSELF 


Moreover, many editors have been misied 
by this propaganda and, as a result, have 
been berating Congress in behalf of the op- 
position. Newspaper editors across the coun- 
try would cry to high heaven if a law should 
be passed decreeing that news dealers must 
be allowed to sell newspapers at any price 
they desired—to use them as loss leaders, if 
they cared to, to sell magazines and other 
merchandise. But these editors forget that 
their one protection In main the 
quality of their papers is the fact that they 
are permitted to fix their resale price. 

As an elected representative of the peo- 
ple, I can assure you that the thoughtful 
letter detatling the effect of legislation on 
ee life and one’s business is meaning- 
ul. 

You, as citizens and businessmen, have 2 
duty to perform, as does Congress and the 
President. 

m not only welcome letters 
from their constituents, they read them care- 
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fully and are influenced by what they say. 
Remember, we are human. If we receive a 
preponderance of letters in favor or in op- 
Position to a given measure, naturally we 
are going to be influenced by them. 

I know that members of the wallpaper 
and wall covering industry believe that pas- 
Bage of the quality stabilization measure 
Would go far toward remedying many of 
the insidious diseases which now infect the 
American marketplace. 

So, if you want the Congress and the Pres- 
ident to stand up and be counted on this 
Matter, your immediate duty to yourself, to 
your employees, and to your customers is to 
Write your Senators and Representatives— 
now—and let them know where you stand 
on quality stabilization. 


National Library Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


i 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
April 12-18, we salute National Library 
Week. Having recently enacted legisla- 
tion vital to expanded library service, 
We are keenly aware of the major and 
fundamental role libraries play in a 
free society. To the National Library 
Week slogan “Reading Is the Key to New 
Worlds” we might add, “Libraries Are 
the Key To Realizing American Objec- 
tives.“ Functioning as storehouses of 
knowledge, as disseminators of informa- 
and as educational and cultural in- 
Stitutions, the libraries of this country 
have served goals basic to the American 

System since the time of its founding. 
Social, educational, and economic de- 
Yelopments have daily increased the re- 
SPonsibilities of our libraries. Popula- 
tion expansion, increased leisure time, 


training for new skills, and a body of. 


knowledge that both accumulates and 
becomes obsolete at a staggering rate 
mstrate that the library must be a 
c and growing institution able to 
diverse and changing needs. 
School and college libraries should be at 
© center of the instructional program 
th current materials and methods to 
Meet the demands of a modern curricu- 
lum. Al special and State libraries have 
& greater job in maintaining up-to-date 
and complete records and collections. 
The Public library, must develop, im- 
Prove, and extend the wealth of its re- 
th €s so that it might truly serve all 
© American people. 
b In describing the modern public li- 
Tary of today, Francis St. John, former 
Aale, 0 of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Las: covers all segments and ages of our 
the Cty. Its resources and services reach 
the Citizen seeking Information, the student, 
man ohnologtet. the scientist, the business- 
» Government officials, housewives, chil- 
ua and you might say the total commu- 
total It is the information center for the 
Contin ty and the main source of 
lation uing education for the adult popu- 
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In large urban areas the library has 
the important opportunity to serve 
diverse segments of our population such 
as businessmen, the adult learners, the 
potential delinquent, gifted children, and 
retired persons. The library can also be 
a significant weapon in the war against 
poverty in opening new worlds to cul- 
turally deprived youths and adults. 

The free and ready access to knowl- 
edge is a right and privilege. Exercise 
of this privilege is increasingly crucial 
to individual well-being and the success 
of our system, A great lady of the world 
of books, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, once 
said: 

And there is no shaping modern human 
personalities to the necessary minimum of 
intelligence and civilized standards without 
a continuous, widespread use of books of 
decent quality. x 


Libraries are a wellspring of oppor- 
tunity serving our Nation’s objectives. 
In saluting National Library Week it is 
fitting to stress the need for continued 
promotion, support, and use of the Na- 
tion's library resources and services this 
week and each week throughout the 
year. 


Israel’s 16th Anniversary 
SPEECH 
O: 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take note of the anniversary which 
is being celebrated this week of the 
birthday of Israel. One of the major 
historical actions of our time was the 
United Nations resolution which estab- 
lished this state and took firm steps to 
provide for a solution in that torn area 
of the Middle East, 

We must recognize that the resolu- 
tion did not heal all wounds. The sus- 
picions and the fears which existed, the 
deep concern among displaced peoples 
for their share of the future, have not 
disappeared. Hostility and a desire for 
reversal of these decisions have caused 
some moments which the world can only 
regret. 

But through it all, the people of Israel 
have worked hard and independently 
for the growth of their state. At this, 
the world has cause to marvel, for the 
sacrifice of the comfort and convenience 
that has gone into the construction and 
strengthening of a new home on the 
shores of the Mediterranean has been 
remarkable, 

It is proper that we pause to extend 
our congratulations on this 16th anni- 
versary to our good frierid in the Middle 
East and hope that in the forthcoming 
years we will see the disappearance of 
hostility in the area to let all peoples 
of good will work for better develop- 
ment of the once fruitful shores of this 
sea and the welfare of all. 
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Junior Achievement and “Operation 


Industry” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions in recent years, it has 
been my privilege to call the attention 
of our colleagues in the Congress to the 
remarkable work which is being accom- 
plished by Junior Achievement, the non- 
profit organization which, through the 
active cooperation of leading business 
establishments, in an area, provides in- 
valuable opportunities to young men and 
women of high school age to participate 
in the actual ownership, management 
and operation of their own junior busi- 
ness activity. 

As I have remarked before, there is 
no finer nor more successful Junior 
Achievement program that I know of 
than Junior Achievement of Union 
County, N. J., blessed as it is with excel- 
lent leadership, enthusiastic young peo- 
ple, and a wealth of nationally known 
business firms whose enlightened man- 
agements recognize the benefits of par- 
ticipation in Junior Achievement, bene- 
fits to youth, to the community and to 
business. 


This year, Mr. Speaker, Junior 
Achievement of Union County developed 
another youth incentive and awards 
project, known as Operation Industry, 
which ranks high in the series of imag- 
inative and stimulating projects Junior 
Achievements has sponsored. And this 
week, the winning Junior Achievers from 
Union County are visiting the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. in Peoria, III., and Chi- 
cago, a trip they have earned by their 
skill, their hard work, their intense in- 
terest and the all-round high caliber they 
displayed in the operation of their Junior 
Achievement companies, 

As an example of how an outstand- 
ing Junior Achievement program is or- 
ganized and functions, Mr. Speaker, I 
include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, information on 
this year’s “Operation Industry” pre- 
pared for the JA adult advisers in Un- 
ion County by the program’s executive 
vice president, J. Kenneth Roden. 

Junior ACHIEVEMENT oF UNION 
Country, INC; 
Elizabeth, N. J., January 2, 1964. 
To: Junior Achievement advisers. 
From: J. Kenneth Roden, executive vice 
president. 
Subject: Operation Industry. 

There is a definite need for we who are 
associated with Junior Achievement to in- 
spire our young people to rededicate them- 
selves to the principles of free enterprise and 
to effectively teach and demonstrate that our 
American free enterprise system Is not just 
s system for carrying on business, but much 
more: The best system for promoting human 
progress while preserving individual free- 
dom-—a system which has led the world in 
accomplishments and in setting high living 
standards. 
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A nationwide survey of high school stu- 
dents has confirmed the need for dynamic, 
positive programs to create better under- 

standing of how business operates, its prob- 
lems, its invaluable contributions to the 
American way of life. 

Operation Industry will be.a three-pronged 
youth incentive, youth educational, and 
public relations project. It has been 
planned and developed by the board of direc- 
tors of Junior Achievement of Unton County 
to meet our present-day challenge. Its ob- 
jectives are as follows: 

1. To provide Junior Achievers and advis- 
ers with a positive educational and incentive 
program designed to stimulate full under- 
standing of the principles, benefits, and re- 
wards of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Operation Industry will demonstrate that 
every individual—whether employee, man- 
ager, or community leader—must ever be 
aware that the vigor of the American free 
enterprise system depends upon a heritage 
that attaches prime importanre to liberty, 
equality of opportunity, individual rights 
and dignity. It will emphasize educational 
requirements and the responsibility of the 
individual to adequately prepare himself to 
carry his share of the load, and to discharge 
his responsibilities to the best of his ability. 

2. To give Junior Achievers actively en- 

in owning and operating their own 
junior companies an opportunity to feel the 
pulsebeat of American industry and to learn 
firsthand the economic facts of life in 
business. 


Emphasis will be on the need for profits. 


and the effect of business profits upon the 
everyday lives of young people, their fam- 
ilies, and the community. 

Operation Industry will demonstrate that 
each individual's contribution, if properly 
utilized, will result in a profit to himself, 
to his employer, to the community, and to 
the Nation. I will further demonstrate that 
corporate profits are the lifeblood of business 
which assure continued growth, prosperity, 
and stability of the economy, all of which 
are more valuable and desirable than per- 
sonal security through handout or a welfare 
State. It will show how corporate profits 
become job producers. 

8. To have successful businessmen, experi- 


higher education or seek technical or spe- 
clalized 


training. 
The project will demonstrate how profit- 
able and advantageous continued education 
can be and how short-range thinking with 


formance, productivity, and prestige of the 
Junior Achievement program. 

Special emphasis will be placed on stimu- 
lating superior performance at all levels of 
Junior Achievement activity, development of 

initiative, creative thinking, re- 
sponsible leadership, good attendance, punc- 


programs will be required. Sales incentive 
programs will be sponsored, 

5. To demonstrate to Junior Achievers, 
parents, educators, and the community at 
large the degree of interest which local busi- 
nessmen have in young people. 

This program will demonstrate to the com- 
munity that local business and industrial 
organizations are good neighbors, willing to 
help prepare young people to accept respon- 
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sibilities of business management and pro- 
fessional and community leadership. 

6. To give recognition to business and in- 
dustrial sponsors and supporters of Junior 
Achievement for their unselfish efforts on 
behalf of young people. 

There will be widespread publicity about 
Operation Industry and opportunities for 
good employee and community relations will 
be initiated by Junior Achievement on be- 
half of its sponsors and other participants: 

PROGRAM 


It is planned to have New Jersey's Gov- 
Richard Hughes and mayors of local 
communities proclaim Thursday, April 16, 
1964, as Operation Industry Day. 

On Operation Industry Day members of 
Junior Achievement companies which have 
met the performance standards established 
by the Junior Achievement organization will 
be guests of top executives at the offices and 
plants of the sponsoring industries. 

The day’s program will begin with arrival 
of the Junior Achievers at the executive 
offices at regular starting time and will con- 
tinue through a normal working day. Each 
Junior Achiever will spend the day side by 
side with an executive or member of the 
management or supervisory staff of compar- 
able title and authority to that of the Junior 
Achiever. He will observe normal daily ac- 
tivities, The officers of the Junior company 
will spend the day with their coun 
in the host company—president with presi- 
dent or chief executive officer, treasurer with 
treasurer, production manager with produc- 
tion manager, etc. 

The specific program for the day's activi- 
tles will be developed by the Junior Achieve- 
ment advisers and executives of the host 
company in accordance with the outline pro- 
vided by Junior Achievement. The day's 
activities should include verbal and visual 
presentations and tours of plant and offices 
to demonstate the following: 

1. The organizational structure of the host 
company; how jobs are created; education 
and training required for various types of 
jobs; capital investment per employee. 

2. Earnings potential in industry; the dol- 
lars and cents value of a high school diploma, 
higher education, technical training or 
specialization. 

3. Modern production methods; automa- 
tion; training methods and costs. 

4. Marketing programs; sales activities; 
effect of foreign competition. 

5. Importance of financial controls; data 
processing; legal restrictions; government 
controls; taxes and other influences on ex- 
ecutive decisions and profits. 

6. Executive operating responsibility, au- 
thority and accountability; the scope of de- 
cisi . Attendance at a staff meet- 
ing will be scheduled if possible. > 

7. Importance of research and deyelop- 
ment. 

8. Public relations; employée relations; 
other corporate activities. 

The Junior Achieyers should be provided 
with descriptive literature and possibly 
samples of products to assist them in making 
reports to high school classes, assemblies, 
ciyic organizations. 


AWARD TRIP AND OPERATION INDUSTRY DAY 


In early April outstanding Junior Achievers 
will be selected for an award trip to Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. in Peoria, Ill., and to Chi- 
cago, scheduled for April 15, 16, and 17. 

Provided that the Junior Achievement 
company and its individual Junior Achiever 
members have met the standards set 
forth in the “Performance Standards for Op- 
eration Industry memorandum, each Junior 
Achievement company will be represented on 
the 3-day trip. 

At the same time the award winning Junior 
Achievers will be participating in Operation 


April 17 


Carteret area will be participating in a simi- 
lar Operation Industry activity in sponsoring 
and cooperating business, industrial and f- 
nancial organizations in New Jersey. Opera- 
tion Industry Day in Union County and Car- 
teret will be Thursday, April 16, 1964. 

NOMINATION AND SELECTION OP ACHIEVERS FOR 

THE AWARD TRIP 

Each Junior Achievement company which 
qualifies by meeting the performance stand- 
ards for Operation Industry wil! have the 
privilege of nominating two members, one 
boy and one girl, for participation in the 
Operation Industry award trip. Considera- 
tion should be given only to outstanding 
Junior Achievers. 

Consideration il be given to leadership, 
personal initiative, appearance and groom- 
ing, poise, ability to get along with young 
people and adults, originality of product, 
production and sales techniques and their 
successful application, attendance, punctu- 
ality, adherence to safety regulations, accu- 
racy, knowledge of Junior Achievement com- 
pany operations, knowledge of sponsoring 
company’s activities, knowledge and under- 
standing of the values, workings and benefits 
to the individual of the American free enter- 
prise system, and future educational and 
employment plans of the Junior Achiever and 
degree to which these plans are being imple- 
mented. 

The degree of personal participation in 
bringing the Junior Achievement company 
into full participation in Operation Industry 
should be an important factor in the selec- 
tion. Bear in mind that the Junior Achievers 
who visit Caterpillar Tractor Co. will be repre- 
sentatives of our industrial and educational 
community and will be guests of important 
businessmen and civic leaders of Peoria. 

A nomination form will be provided by 
Junior Achievement with instructions for 
completion and the due date. 

All nominees will be interviewed by a panel 
of Junior Achievement Officials and directors, 
members of the chamber of commerce, and 
other business and community leaders at 2 
time and place to be specified by Junior 
Achievement, 

Selections of Junior Achievers who will 
participate will be announced at least 10 days 
in advance, when instructions will be issued 
for obtaining written permission from parent 
or guardian, and other pretrip details. 

NEW JERSEY STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FREE ENTERPRISE AWARD 


To encourage and inspire our young people 
and their advisers to develop their capabil- 
ities to the highest possible degree, the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce will pre- 
sent its Free Enterprise Award to the sponsor 
of the outstanding Junior Achievement com- 
pany. 

The winning company will be selected by 
the chamber of commerce awards committee. 
The award will be presented to the president 
or top officer of the sponsoring company ar 
the annual dinner of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


INCENTIVE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The board of directors of Junior Achieve 
ment of Union County has delegated res at 
sibility for the planning and execution 
Operation Industry to Mr. J, Kenneth Rode™ 
executive vice president. He will be respo” 
sible for liaison with Junior Achievement in 
Peoria and other participating organizations. 

The board of directors has named a co™ 
mittee to advise and assist Mr. Roden, Who 
will also serve on the committee. Member? 
of the incentive program committee are: 
James D, Abeles, president, Purolator Prod: 
ucts Inc.; William M. Bristol, III, president 
Bristol-Myers products division; A. C. Brown. 
Jr., vice president, Air Reduction Sales Go. 
Edward R. N. Douglass, president, new 
Jersey chapter, Public Relations Society 
America; Harry P. Frank, publisher, the Daly 
Journal; Dr. John Lawler, plant manage“ 
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General Aniline & Film Corp.; Hon Richard 
R. O'Connor, O'Connor, Morss & O'Connor, 
general counsel for Junior Achievement of 
Union County, Inc; and J. Kenneth Roden, 
executive vice president, Junior Achievement 
of Union County, Inc. - 

PRIORITIES TO REALIZE FULL POTENTIAL OF 

OPERATION INDUSTRY 

Our Junior Achievement companies are 
Of to a very good start this year with prac- 
tical, top quality products which are selling 
Well. Attendance has continued at a very 
Bood rate. Operation Industry is designed 
to help you maintain this momentum of 
Production and sales, and the enthusiastic 
Participation of every Junior Achiever and 
Adviser. It will help your JA company meet 
And maintain our performance standards. 

Officialis of Caterpillar Tractor Co. are en- 
thusiastically programing Operation Indus- 
ty Day at Caterpillar’s headquarters plant. 
Mr. William Blacktie, president of Caterpillar, 
Will participate and address our Junior 
Achievers at a dinner to be given in their 

nor and attended by Caterpillar executives 

advisers and achievers from the Peorla 
Junior Achievement organization. 

Start now to prepare for your Operation 
Industry Day. 

Review this bulletin carefully and an- 

ce Operation Industry to your JA com- 
Pany members. 

Tell your top management executives about 
Operation Industry and review this bulletin 
With them in detall. Make sure they realize 

Potential for good employee and com- 
Munity relations through partictpation in 
youth incentive and awards project. 

1 your Operation Industry Day activ- 
ties to accomplish the objectives outlined 
in the section of this bulletin. 

Review your proposed program with me as 
800 as 0. 

Remember, a successful Operation Indus- 
program can help you earn the New Jer- 
Sey State Chamber of Commerce Free Enter- 

award for your company. 


Representative Thomas J. O’Brien, of Chi- 
cago— A Tribute on His Death in His 
85th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, Repre- 
sentative Thomas J. O'Brien, of Chicago, 

as typical in the very best sense of the 
denne Politicos of the old school, and his 
me 


th, although not unexpected, seems to 

of Something very much like the passing 
ORs era. For me Representative 
rien, gone from us in his 85th year, 
adodled the finest qualities of leader- 
D in the politics of the recent decades 
the Middle West. I know it is the 
qustom to refer to men of decision and 
Once htness in politics as “bosses,” 
ing they achieve authority and great 
herr a But Tom O’Brien, as I ob- 
8 him., could never be called the 
th in the dictatorial, the peremptory, 
© arbitrary, the domineering sense. 
ther, he was known to most of us in 
be House as an extremely astute master 
le, Bis Profession who ruled by right of 
leg ership and by the virtue of his serv- 
© to his district, his State, and his 
8 Tom O'Brien was not listened 
1 because of the weight of his 
thority and the force of his personal 
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will, but because also of his lucid and 
direct and unwavering judgments. Of 
course, he knew how to make decisions, 
but he knew also how to respect the 
opinions and the decisions of others. As 
a great craftsman in the field of parlia- 
mentary maneuver he knew how wisely 
to accept compromise when compromise 
suggested the best solution for the good 
of the common welfare. Thus, he was 
the type of legislative leader who got 
things done and arrived at his goals with 
the least possible friction and without 
riding roughshod over those who dis- 
agreed with him, It is symptomatic of 
the man that when he spoke his voice 
was soft and persuasive and his manner 
gentle and cooperative. The respect he 
enjoyed from the Illinois congessional 
delegation was so great that he was its 
undisputed leader here in the Congress, 
and of course its dean, but it was a re- 
spect shared by many other Members of 
the House from all over the country. 
What has been said here since the an- 
nouncement of his death Wednesday, 
April 14, after a long illness in the Beth- 
esda Naval Hospital, is ample testimony 
of the high regard in which he was held 
by us all. 

When I say that he was the embodi- 
ment of the most admired qualities in 
the makeup of the American politician, 
I mean that he provided the service to 
his constituents and the loyalty to them, 
to his party, to his country, that earned 
him undying loyalty and devotion in 
return. The reason that his following in 
Illinois never abandoned him was that he 
never abandoned them, and as he fought 
valiantly for them, so they fought val- 
iantly for him, The best proof is, of 
course, that death was knocking at his 
door at the very moment that his dedi- 
cated political following, in the Chicago 
area, were casting ballots to make sure 
he would be a candidate and then a 
Member again in this House for his 15th 
term. It is symptomatic, too, that in 
this House, as our comments during 
these days so eloquently prove, he en- 
joyed a deep, an abiding, a powerful 
range of friendships. Only a strict per- 
sonal and political integrity, and a long 
record of keeping one’s promises and 
acting on principle, can bring that about. 

The Illinois delegation enjoys a high 
quality of leadership among its mem- 
bers but even among them Tom O'Brien 
was unique. It is my most devout prayer 
that the current and the forthcoming 
generations of Americans will send to 
this Chamber to represent them, men as 
dedicated and as competent in the han- 
dling of the affairs of their time, as Tom 
O’Brien was in the handling of the af- 
fairs of his. Politics in our country will 
never know a higher level of character 
than that provided by Tom O’Brien. 


The 16th Birthday of Israel 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that my colleague from New York 


A1929 


(Mr. FARBsTEIN] has taken time to ex- 
tend birthday greetings to Israel. In 16 
short years this small but dynamic na- 
tion has made a lasting impact upon the 
events of this generation. I have had 
the honor to visit this country. I was 
inspired by what I saw in the way of de- 
termination, achievement and moral 
courage. The great talent and skill of 
the Israel people will furnish leadership 
oriented to Western ideals for genera- 
tions to come in a most important area 
of the world. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in_response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before, such committee has 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective di t or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 


Abele, Homer E., Otto f, 
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Broyhill, Joel T., Va. 


Burke, James A., Mass ` 
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wer 25th 8.— 
Cahill, William T., N e 
Cameron, Ronald "Brooks, 
Calif. 
Cannon, Clarence, Mo. 
Carey, Hugh L., N. 7 
Casey, Bob, Ter 
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Celler, Emanuel, V. -The Mayflower 
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Chamberlain, Charles E., 
Mich 


Cleveland, James C., NH. 
Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali, 1028 New House 


Office Building 
Collier, Harold R., III. 
Colmer, William M., Miss_. 
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Washington 16, 
D.C. 
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Va. 
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Out of the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 18, 1964 


Mr, ROBERTSON, Mr. President, the 
n Gazette, recently consolidated 
With the Rockbridge County News under 
the name of the News-Gazette, is one 
Of the oldest newspapers of continuous 
tion in Virginia and indeed in the 
th. Each week it publishes inter- 
esting items in its columns from the files 
Of previous years, In its issue of April 
15, the News-Gazette published from the 
columns of the Lexington Gazette, of 
18, 1889, an account of how a Re- 
Dublican President from Ohio named 
amin Harrison offered an appoint- 
Ment as Postmaster at Lexington, Va., 
to the widow of the immortal Confederate 
er, “Stonewall” Jackson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that three brief news items from 
the Lexington Gazette of April 18, 1889, 
which were printed in the News-Gazette 
of April 15, 1964, may be printed in the 

Ppendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ovr or THe Past: 75 Years Aco, 
Apart 18, 1889 

Our postmaster, Mr. John A. R. Varner, 
has had a mailbox placed on the lamp post 
at the Eminger Corner, where parties can drop 
[aeir mail, and it will be taken to the office 

time for the next mail departure. 

10 Confederate veteran says he has seen 
at QO snowballs in the air at once. It was 
uinea's Station near Fredericksburg, in 
Winter of 1863. The snow was a foot 
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deep, and the snow-balling commenced be- 
tween Company A, 2d Georgia, who opened 
on the Cherokee Brown Rifles, and it did not 
end until the whole of Lee's army had taken 
a hand at it. 

It is understood that in response to the 
letter of Mrs. T. J. Jackson, declining the 
Lexington (Va.) postmastership, President 
Harrison has written the great Stonewall's“ 
widow a very pleasant letter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
— DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only When the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). s 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionat, Reconp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Quality Stabilization Vitally Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mrs, MAY. Mr. Speaker, despite spe- 
cial interest attacks on the quality 
Stabilization bill, the fact remains that 
those who know the American independ- 
ent retail economy best—our Nation's in- 
dependent retailers themselves—are 
strongly supporting this legislation. 

Recently Mr. J. H. Fultz, of Moses 

e, Wash., whose knowledge of con- 
ditions in the retail market comes from 
a lifetime of firsthand experience, made 
a comprehensive analysis of current 

ends in our retail economy. His con- 
Clusion that quality stabilization is 
Vitally needed to stem the tide of retail 
Monopoly and to save the small retailer 
the serious consideration of 

every Member of Congress. 

I ask, under unanimous consent, that 

excellent argument on behalf of our 
free enterprise retail system be included 


at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ECORD: 


Moses LAKE., WASH., 
February 25, 1964. 

p O ENTLEMEN : I have been in the retail 
Usiness all my life—for over 40 years. I 
that you will agree that after this long 

on the frontline I must have learned same- 
+ Perhaps, something that the policy- 
torera of our country profit from listening 


Although I have a bachelor of science de- 
much of what I have come to know has 
San the hard way. I have learned through 
front the everyday problems that have con- 
— ted the businessman during these 
th nging 40 years; during, before, and after 
5 5 depression of 1929; during, before, and 
mg the fair-trade laws, 
lag some reason, beyond my understand- 
many of the established traditions in 
quiness since Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
es. long before any of the present policy 
The Were born, have come under attack. 
An ae established practices have served well 
usefully over the years; and, suddenly, 


be Sind them condemned. Condemned, not 
ern businessmen, but by “economic theor- 


Who are creating havoc, 
on © custom of printing the selling price 
sue any Patented items and of listing this 
D arated price along with the cost price in 
5 © sheets and catalogs has been done since 
Z before you aud I were born. It builds 
loca) unde in the customers’ minds that the 
It pr Merchant is not overcharging; in fact, 
is Wann Overcharging as the correct price 
kaclle Printed on the article. It also 
k a atei the handling of the Item in stock 
clerk can be checked in by the “greenest” 
With assurance that it is price cor- 
Drone, When it reaches the shelf. Thus, this 
It dure lowers the cost of doing business. 
irig topa confusion and puts order into sell- 
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The basic price, at retail, to the consumer 
is established on every article in commerce 
at the time of its manufacture. The first 
thing a manufacturer must figure when 
launching a competitive article on the mar- 
ket is the price at which it will have to sell 
to the consumer, at retail, in view of simi- 
lar items, for similar items for similar use 
already on the market. Then, he hopes he 
can manufacture and promote it and still 
offer it to the wholesaler and retailer at a 
price margin that will interest them in han- 
dling the item. Obviously, every effort is 
made to be competitively priced. 

Why, then, do we kid ourselves that the re- 
tailer—or anybody, except the manufactur- 
er—sets the price to the consumer? Why not 
legalize this fact by passage of the quality 
stabilization law? 

The retailers and wholesalers of this coun- 
try are averaging less than 5 percent profit. 
So, obviously, they could not change that 
basic price—much. 

Franchise distribution is about the only 
thing that is keeping half the small busi- 
nesses in business today. Now, apparently, 
franchise distribution has become a sin. I 
trust you will pardon me if I state that I am 
of the opinion that there are a lot of men 

around with this problem that 
haven't the slightest idea of the magnitude 
or effects on this country that their mis- 
directed activities will bring. 

Over one-half of all retail and service insti- 
tutions in this country are small businesses 
that are hard pressed to make a profit. It 
won't take much messing around with this 
to put them out of business. How do you 
expect a man to operate without retail price 
lists? Does it make sense to first obliterate 
all guides and then see how long it will take 
him—and how much expense it will take 
him—to reestablish them? Or, do you ex- 
pect him just to guess? I cannot think of a 
business that operates without price lists. 

I am afraid there is far too much tendency 
to appraise the business profit picture by 
taking the activities of a few dozen publicly 
financed giant corporations, forgetting that 
half the business of this country is done by 
the small business operator. The combined 
effects of this on the economy is very great 
and is often overlooked, It is here that you 
will find the reason why all measures so far 
attempted to cure the unemployment of the 
country have falled. 

Lack of sufficient profit percentage by the 
majority of small business operators in this 
country is producing the unemployment and 
is preventing expansion of small business in 
job-producing ventures. 

I cannot say too strongly how much I am 
alarmed at some of this opposition to what 
is needed in the business world to bring 
about job producing investments and to 
produce a healthy business community so 
absolutely necessary to a healthy America 
and full employment and prosperity. I am 
appalled at the destruction of fair-trade laws 
with the blessings of many in this adminis- 
tration and the opposition of many to the 
proposed quality stabilization bill, now in 
Congress awaiting passage, This opposition, 
to me, seems to indicate that many men in 
high places and in a position to form our 
legislation are dangerously unaware of the 
needs of the small businessman and the 
consequent effects that this undermining of 
business will have upon the welfare of every 
man, woman, and child in this country. 


If this country is to remain the America as 
we have always known it, where any man no 
matter how humble his beginning, can have 
& reasonable chance through intelligence and 
hard work to become successful through op- 
eration of his own small business; if our 
future generations are to have any choice 
except to work for a giant corporation, con- 
trolled by giant labor unions, then we must 
take steps now to preserve the small business 
operators’ chances to survive, to make a 
legitimate profit and to expand into job pro- 
ducing ventures. We must quit throwing 
obtacles in his path to make a profit. We 
offer some reasonable Queensbury rules to 
protect him from ruthless, predatory, un- 
scrupulous, destructive, under-the-counter, 
and underhanded practices. We need the 
quality stabilization law, now proposed. 

Legitimate profit is the foundation stone 
of our economy. It is the lubricant our 
economy runs on. Let us not pull out the 
foundation stone or see the lubricant so 
thinned down that it can no longer perform 
its function, 

Somewhere in this country during the last 
few years, there has emerged the unfortunate 
view that “profit” is a nasty word, This 
viewpoint can and will paralyze our economy 
in this country if not corrected; if not washed 
from the minds of our Congressmen and 
economic advisers who shape our national 
policies, 

The viewpoint that profit is a nasty word 
is made to order to destroy the Western 
capitalistic system of economy. Once this 
system is discredited, what other system is 
there to look to? If the Communists have 
not been behind this selling job that “profit 
is a nasty word,” if they have not created 
this idea in the minds of many of our people, 
then someone else has surely done their job 
for them. Nothing could destroy our capi- 
talistic form of economy more quickly, 

I feel that we have lost sight of a basic 
fact that jobs are created from profit; 900 
out of every 1,000 jobs in this country. 

A few Queensbury rules will no more de- 
stroy competition in business than those 
rules destroyed competition in boxing. It 
will force efficiency by eliminating unfair, 
destructive, parasitic practices. We need a 
few “house rules“ and “stake limits” in this 
no-limit poker game we call business before 
the biggest pocketbooks pick up all the 
chips. The biggest pocketbook will always 
win in a “no-limit" poker game and ef- 
ciency at the game won't necessarily have 
anything to do with it. 

Why legislate that I cannot burn out my 
competitor or murder him, but withhold 
restrictions on my removing him by an- 
other means I can devise by opposing all 
attempts to regulate destructive practices in 
business? There are numerous other unjust 
and unfair methods to destroy him besides 
murder and arson, a multitude of unfair 
practices unregulated today. 

Is there anything basically wrong with a 
few rules of fair play in business? Are un- 
restricted, destructive, parasitic price wars 
beneficial to our economy? 

For evil to win—it is only necessary that 
good men remain silent. 

The quality stabilization law is not a price 
gouging law; but, rather it is a stop-loss 
law, designed to make businesses win or lose 
through efficiency, fairplay, honesty, and 
sound policies, It is needed badiy in safe- 
guarding the economy of this country. 
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Over the last 10 years average percentage 
net profits in business in this country have 
declined from just over 7 percent to just 
over 3 percent. (Dun & Bradstreet figures.) 

It is significant that unemployment has 
risen by almost the reverse percentage— 
from 3 to 7 percent in that same 10 years. 

Since jobs are made from profit, is this 
too ? Isn't the solution to unem- 
ployment obvious? 

All attempts to cure the unemployment 
problem will fail until profits are high 
enough to warrant investment of private 
risk capital in job producing business ven- 
tures by the small businessman, who pro- 

duces perhaps 50 percent of all the jobs in 
America, 
I I refer to profit—not extortion. Business 

competition will take care of extortion 60 
long as there isn’t monopoly. 

Monopoly is created when business is al- 
lowed to destroy its competition because of 

lack of “Queensbury rules” to prevent it; 
such as, the quality stabilization law now 
proposed. 

Twenty years ago 400 large corporations 
produced 50 percent of the retail sales in 
America. Today, 200 large corporations pro- 
duce 50 percent of the retail sales in America. 
And tomorrow? It has been estimated that 
within 10 years 100 large corporations will 
produce 50 percent of the retail sales in 
America. 

Did I hear anyone say that a monopoly 
is not developing in America? 

There is certainly nothing wrong with 
any merchant selling any item formerly 
foreign to his type of operation. There is 
nothing wrong with the one-stop concept 
of retailing; but, when the other guy's line 
is put in, to deliberately sell it at a loss, as 
a traffic builder, then this is another thing. 

How many other guys can be hurt before 
bankruptcy and lost jobs occur? How long 
before the economy of the whole community 

is effected adversely as these lowering profits 
soon mushroom throughout the whole com- 
munity and result in a sick economy where 
more jobs are lost and business confidence 
wanes and investment in job producing ven- 
tures ceases, 

The quality stabilization law is bady need- 
ed to clean up this mess. Can such tactics 
be anything but destructive? Do you think 
they should have the blessing of our Govern- 
ment? 

The public loves price wars. They love 
the bankruptcy bargains these price wars 
bring on. They shed narry a tear for the 
businessman who has lost his shirt nor for 
his employees who have lost their jobs. 

But, this jubilation is the offspring of ig- 
norance. Ignorance of the fact that with 
every bankruptcy their own job security is 
lessened just that much. Ignorance of the 
fact that with every decline in business pros- 
Pority in thelr community their own chance 
of a wage increase is lessened Just that much 
and thelr chance of even having a job is 
lessened, Ignorance of the fact that their 
property values have also dropped in a “sick” 
community, Ignorance of the fact that the 
chances of their children getting Jobs when 
they enter the labor market is also lessened. 

This ls the kind of prosperity that unre- 
stricted price wars bring. What is efficient 
about selling a large percentage of your stock 
below your cost of doing it? Why should it 
bo allowed—unless one is definitely discon- 
tinuing it? 

Any purchase made by a consumer which 
results in a loss to the seller is only under- 
mining that purchaser's welfare in the long 
run by jeo g profits. It is jeopardiz- 
ing Jobs—his Job. He is, in effect, “digging 
hls own economic grave“ with every such 
bargain purchase. 

Jobs are made from profits—your job and 
mine; we must not forget it. 

There is plenty of precedent for protection 
of profits. The producers have their tariffs. 
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The farmers have their parity prices. Labor 
has its collective bargaining and minimum 
wage laws are labor’s fair trade laws on la- 
bor’s selling price. All are necessary to a 
degree, at least, and I am not criticizing 
them. 

What I do protest is the consistent refusal 
to offer any protection to the retallers, one 
of the largest economic divisions of our econ- 
omy. 

Dogs fighting in the street are offered more 
protection than our businessmen on that 
same street. Common decent people will 
protest at a vicious dogfilght and stop it; 
but will the same people stop a destructive 
fight between two local merchants? They 
will not, because they do not understand or 
even see much of what is going on. They do 
not realize such tactics undermine their own 
welfare. 

It is up to our Congressmen, who should 
be able to see the significance of it, to step 
in and offer some reasonable protection to 
break up these destructive practices in busi- 
ness that are undermining a large segment 
of our national economy, destroying profits 
and jobs, 

It is up to good men of intelligence to get 
behind the quality stabilization law, so well 
designed to do the job. It would be a 
tragedy if this opportunity is lost because 
good men remained silent or did not un- 
derstand the issues. 

Any sale by the retailer to the consumer 
at a loss is self-defeating, and will ultimately 
do the consumer more harm than good, by 
undermining his job and economic welfare 
of the community. Loss leader selling is de- 
structive and has no sound place in our 
economy and should be regulated by law 
because it undermines the economy. 

Profit is the lubricant that keeps our eco- 
nomic machine running, We need the quality 
stabilization law to keep the selfish and 
ignorant from wrecking the machine to gain 
a temporary advantage at the expense of 
the economy, 

Respectfully, 
J. H. Foutz. 


“Foreign Aid and the American Image 
Address by Dr. B. H. Jarman, President, 
Pikeville College, Pike ville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
speech entitled “Foreign Aid and the 
American Image,” delivered by Dr. B. H. 
Jarman, president of Pikeville College, 
Pikeville, Ky., before Kentucky repre- 
sentatives of the Circle K—Kiwanis— 
Club at the Jenny Wiley State Park. The 
speech received an enthusiastic response 
from the audience and throughout Ken- 
tucky. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
following Dr. Jarman’s speech, an ar- 
ticle entitled “President at College Is 
Named,” written by Gerald Griffin, and 
published in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of January 30, 1964. The article 
relates to the appointment of Burnice H. 
Jarman as president of Pikeville College, 
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one of the outstanding educational in- 
stitutions of the State of Kentucky. 
There being no objection, the speech 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
FOREIGN Am AND THE AMERICAN IMAGE 


(By B. H. Jarman, A M., Ed. D., Litt. D., 
President, Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky.) 

Mass media, coupled with a growing inter- 
est in psychological knowledge, have made 
us Americans very conscious of our image 
both at home and abroad. Each organized 
group, business, and manufactured product 
makes every effort to create a favorable image 
to the public, the electorate, the consumer, 
and the man in the street. Vested interests 
spend more money on mass media to create 
a favorable image than on lobbying to secure 
favored legislation. 

In the current cold war waged to win men's 
minds and loyalties for the free world, the 
concept of image is aa potent a weapon as 
ideology, guns, and bread. What is the im- 
age abroad of the American and the United 
States? Can our image be improved? If so, 
how? 

My 2 years with the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development of the U.S. Department 
of State took me into 16 countries and cov- 
ered some 30,000 miles while circumnayigat- 
ing the globe. I reached five conclusions 
concerning our foreign relations and aid: 

1. Dollar diplomacy has failed. Friends, 
either individuals or countries, cannot be 
bought. Santa Claus (Uncle Sam) {s regard- 
ed as a mean old man of wealth, who can and 
should give more, Instead of gratitude for 
our economic and technical aid there is found 
more often dislike and even contempt for the 
United States. 

2. You cannot help people who do not wish 
to be helped or who are unwilling to help 
themselves. Why waste American personnel 
and materiel on foreign peoples who are both 
unwilling to work or to fight for survival? 

3. Regardless of the source, private or pub- 
lic, it takes risk capital to produce new 
wealth. We, too often, have supplied both 
the dollars and taken the risks that have gone 
into new factories and industries. While pro- 
fessing to teach emerging peoples American 
competition and free enterprise, we have in 
practice taught them socialism. In Korea, 
alone, the landscape is dotted by abandoned 
factories built with American capital, These 
visible failures are eternal monuments to 
American stupidity and lack of business acu- 
men, 

4. The Communists can build roads, 
schools, factories, and dams cheaper than we 
can because they use slave labor. Americans 
have only one unique commodity to sell the 
world—freedom and human dignity. These 
concepts, however, must be earned and 
learned. Freedom is never a gift, but Is a 
conquest. 

5, Americans must differentiate clearly be- 
tween foreign aid designed to help foreign 
countries and the aid given to foreign coun- 
tries in order to keep our domestic economy 
from slumping. Much of the ingratitude of 
peoples receiving foreign ald is owing to thelr 
belief that the aid given helps the Americans 
more than it does them. 

There is now, in my opinion, no single 
American image abroad. There is rather a 
blurred image of three pictures, Sooner or 
later, however, one of these images will 
emerge clearly as the American image. 

One blurred image depicts us Americans 
as being timid, confused, and just plain 
stupid. We have no consistent policy, we 
throw our dollars away with reckless aban- 
don, and we do not know what is happening: 
In Koren, for example, where we have in- 
vested some $6 billion and 30,000 American 
lives, there is little to show for the invest- 
ment. In spite of the presence of the Eighth 
Army, the American Embassy, the Agency for 
International Development (USOM), the U.S. 
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Information Service, and our private busi- 
ness people and missionaries, both the stu- 
dent revolution that overthrew the Rhee 
government in 1960 and the military coup 
d'etat that overthrew the second republic 
found us Americans completely surprised. 
From Panama to Tokyo we do not know 
What is going on. 

Although World War U ended in 1945, 
many nations have yet to choose between the 
free world and Iron Curtain nations. How 
long do we give them to make up their 
minds? Their indecision pays off hand- 
somely. By working both sides of the street 
they receive both Soviet and American aid. 
Between two-thirds and three-fourths of our 
aid dollars have gone to the so-called neu- 
tral countries. 

The American image of free elections, rep- 
resentative government, and human dignity 
is blurred by our relations with the world’s 
Most notorious dictators—Chiang, Tito, and 
Franco. 

The American image of integrity, courage, 
and will to fight for the things we believe in 
ls blurred by our being blackmailed by the 

and Indians, and the Spaniards 
and Yugoslavians. Who remembers the 
Words of Pinckney raised against the Bar- 
bary Pirates, We have millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute”? 

The second American image abroad is 
Created by our mass communications—press, 
radio, and motion pictures. Hollywood pro- 
ductions picture us Americans as hoods, 
Sadists, gangsters, criminals, and sex per- 
verts. The printed word and radio dwell on 
Our failures in human relations, particularly 

with minority groups. The press has 

Just about convinced us at home that as a 

People we are no good and that as a nation 

We have had our day. How tragic that in 

dur time of crises our press cannot remain 
free and responsible. 

The third American image is created by 
the many fine Americans who represent us 
&broad—personnel in our diplomatic and 
Armed Forces, and our nongovernmental 
Citizens who may be tourists, missionaries, 
Or business people. For the most part they 
depresent us for what we y are 
God fearing, law abiding, hard working, and 
Peace loving. 

American leadership, if not American sur- 
vival, is at stake. Let us create an Ameri- 
Can image based on fundamental principles. 
I suggest the following principles be con- 
Sidored: - 

1. Let us be more concerned with gaining 

World's respect than in expecting others 

love us. No great nation has ever been, 
Or will ever be, loved. Egypt, Babylonia, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, Spain, Germany, 
Japan, and England were never loved. Re- 
Spect must be earned through policies and 
Programs that are equitably and efficiently 
administered. Respect comes through good 
Communications, refusal to compromise our 
Principles, and courage to act. 

2. Let us cense our wishful thinking that 
& counterrevolution will destroy the U.S.S.R. 
or that China and Russia will demolish one 
‘Nother, or that the puppet states will revolt 
Successfully against the Kremlin. The cold 
War will be with us a long time, perhaps for 
Generations. 

3. Let us cease trying to remake the world 
{nto replicas of the United States. In spite 
Of Magna Carta in 1215 and Jamestown in 
1607, we Americans still have grave differ- 
ences as to what democracy is and how it 
Should be expressed. It takes time for a 
People newly emerged to learn new concepts, 
develop leaders, and to establish sound gov- 
Staments. What is good for the United 
ye is not necessarily good for the Congo, 

enezuela, or Koren. Are we golng to de- 

troy any nation that disagrees with us 

Politically and economically? American ar- 
must be replaced with realism. 

tra Let us set up a list of priorities that 

© United States can accomplish, done in 
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terms of our physical and human resources 
and Insist that the United Nations do the 
rest. A suggested list of priorities might be- 
gin with the United States and possessions, 
followed by the Western Hemisphere, and the 
NATO nations, Although we would not like 
to pull out of Asia and Africa, we cannot 
hope to do the entire job alone. The U.N. 
must take up the slack. 

5. Let us not economically “kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg” as was done in the 
ancient fairy tale. Our dwindling gold re- 
serves, the mounting national debt, rising in- 
fiation, increased military costs, and orgies 
of spending for space can destroy us as effec- 
tively as triumphant invading enemy troops, 

6. Let us insist on a free, but responsible, 
press. We need to put our best foot forward. 
We do not need to launder our soiled linen 
abroad. In spite of our failures in human 
relations, minority peoples living in the 
United States are infinitely better treated 
politically, economically, and socially than in 
any other country. Why not stress the posi- 
tive? Why not stress our victories over 
ignorance, poverty, and intolerance? 

7. Let us exchange diplomatic expediency 
for respected diplomatic principles. Expedi- 
ency lost Cuba to the free world. Does the 
Monroe Doctrine still exist? 

8. Let us stop being blackmailed by the 
“neutral” nations. Pakistan and India must 
decide which side they are on. No one can 
justify aid to such Iron Curtain nations as 
Poland and Yugoslavia. No one can justify 
continuing ald to economically sound coun- 
tries such as France, West Germany, and 
England. 

9. Let us frankly the need for 
enlightened self-interest in giving foreign 
ald. Any good business venture should bene- 
fit all parties. Hard-nosed diplomacy, as 
with hard-nosed football, wins victories. 

10. Let us insist that only those Americans, 
governmental and nongovernmental, repre- 
sent us abroad who can create the kind of 
American image we want pictured to the 
rest of the world, Democracy cannot be sold 
by salesmen who do not understand it, love 
it, and live it. 

Pinally, my tour with AID taught me three 
important things about our divided world 
today. First, the differences between peo- 
ples are much less than their likenesses. 
Asians and Africans want the same things 
that we westerners want—hope for a better 
tomorrow for our children; a world charac- 
terized by law and justice; a world without 
the threat of war; a world devoid of hunger 
and unemployment; and a world where all 
men enjoy human dignity. 

Second, of the three greatest causes of 
war—communism, overpopulation, and the 
impatience of people living in the newly 
emerging countries to get both freedom and 
material goods—communism places a poor 
third. One human being in every two lives 
in China, India, and Burma. Nuclear war 
is a lesser fear to them than hunger. New 
emerged people do not wish to wait, work, 
or earn what it took westerners centuries to 
achieve. 

Third, the altruism of youth may upset the 
time schedules of both East and West. I saw 
with my own eyes the brave college youth of 
Korea face with bare hands the armed police. 
Many of them died, but they caused the 
downfall of an inept and corrupt govern- 
ment. 

Youth everywhere are restless. They seek 
a life that matters. They are not bound to 
past traditions. The country's image, East 
or West, that succeeds in capturing youth's 
imagination and loyalty is the nation that 
will control the world of tomorrow. 

A genuine and lasting American image 
must be based on fact and not fancy. Let us 
exchange our vices for our virtues—play for 
work, expediency for principles, cynicism for 
idealism, and personal greed for brotherhood. 
Such an exchange adds up to a smart bar- 
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gain. The American image can and must be 
changed, 
PRESIDENT AT COLLEGE Is NAMED: PIKEVILLE 
Gets PROFESSOR IN WASHINGTON 
(By Gerald Griffin) 

Lexinoron, KY. January 30.—Dr. Burnice 
H. Jarman, professor of education at George 
Washington University, Washington, has 
been named president of Pikeville College. 

The announcement was made Wednesday 
by the Reverend James W. Angell, chair- 
man of the college's board of trustees and 
pastor of Second Presbyterian Church here. 

The college at Pikeville is a Presbyterian- 
related institution. 

Dr. Jarman has been on the George Wash- 
ington faculty since 1939. He succeeds Dr. 
A. A. Page, now of Mount Sterling, who 
resigned effective December 31 after more 
than 21 years as president. 

IN ADMINISTRATION POSTS 

Besides teaching courses in the history 
and philosophy of education, Dr. Jarman has 
held several administrative posts at the uni- 
versity. He served as registrar, secretary of 
the faculties, assistant to the president, and 
dean of the summer sessions. 

From February 1960, until February 1962, 
he served as chief adviser on higher edu- 
cation to the Ministry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of Korea, under sponsorship of the 
US. Department of State and Seoul Na- 
tional University. 

Ewha University, world’s largest women's 
university, conferred on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters, 

Before going to George Washington, Dr. 
Jarman was on the faculty of St. Alban's 
School in Washington, From 1941 until 
1945 he was director of instruction for the 
Arlington County, Va, schools. 

SERVED AS CONSULTANT 


Dr. Jarman has served with the U.S. Office 
of Education and has been a consultant to 
many Federal agencies, including the Na- 
tional Security Agency, the Air Force, and 
the Naval and Army Dental Schools. He is 
an honorary member of the faculty of the 
Command Management School, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. 

He received a bachelor of science degree 
from Westchester, Pa. State College, and 
holds master of arts and doctor of educa- 
tion degrees from George Washington. He 
is a member of Omicron Delta Kappa, Na- 
tional leadership fraternity; Phi Delta Kappa, 
education professional organization, and Pi 
Gamma Mu, national social-science society. 

Dr. Jarman is married and the father of 
two children. 


Panama Flag in Canal Zone: Violation of 
International Usage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or * 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
discourteous raising in the Canal Zone 
of the Panama flag at full mast on re- 
quest of President Chiari of Panama at 
the time the U.S. flag was at half mast 
in respect to the late General Mac- 
Arthur, was shocking even to residents 
of the Canal Zone. 

In view of the specific provisions of 
the flag code governing display of the 
fiag, which all high school students and 
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patriots understand, many wish to know 
the identity of the person or persons re- 
sponsible for permitting this insult to the 
US. flag. 

A letter from a Canal Zone resident 
follows: 

BALBOA, CANAL ZONE, 
April 7, 1964, 

Representative Froop: The U.S. flag flew 
at half staff today in reverent and solemn 
tribute to the memory of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. Beside the flag 
of the United States at full staff flew the 
flag of the Republic of Panama. Both ban- 
ners were flown from dual flagstaffs at Shaler 
Triangel in the Canal Zone. 

According to the 9 p.m. newscast from 
SCN, the Panamanian flag will again tomor- 
row continue to fly at full staff above our 
“Stars and Stripes” in direct violation of the 
Flug Code, title 36, section 175-G, which 
clearly states: “International usage forbids 
the display of the flag of one nation above 
that of another nation in time of peace.” 

This unpalatable fact should come as no 
great surprise, though possibly with some 
slight measure of shock, to complacent 
Americans who have permitted the erosion 
of American rights and freedoms here in the 
Canal Zone without lifting a pen to demand 
their immediate and uncompromised return. 
Win these same Americans awaken to what 
is taking place about them only when they 
are staring into the loaded rifles of an alien 
Red firing squad? 

It is a travesty of justice that a country 
as small as Panama can be permitted to in- 
sult, in the eyes of the world, not only the 
fing of our Nation, but also the sacred mem- 
ory of one of its greatest and most beloved 
patriots, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a man 
whose entire life was dedicated to defending 
his country's flag and the priceless princi- 
ples of dignity, freedom, and justice which 
it represented. 

Will this sleeping giant that Is the Amer- 
ican press continue to slumber while the 
person or persons responsible for this act of 

remain unnamed and unchallenged 
in their relentless destruction of our basic 
American freedoms? 

Think for a moment while there is still 
time. What heritage will you leaye your 
children? 

Nancy ZERR, 


Israel’s Heritage 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Israel are celebrating the 16th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
their country as a sovereign state. In 
reality, though, Israel is not a new coun- 
try; the modern nation has been built 
on the old, on the kingdom of David and 
Solomon and the other Jewish leaders, 
who made the land of Israel a name to 
respect. There has elapsed two millen- 
niums between the two nations of Israel, 
yet. the similarities which exist between 
them are indeed numerous. 

The main reason why so much of the 
old kingdom has emerged as a part of 
the new state is because of the religious 
fervor of the Jewish people. Through 
centuries of persecution, of enforced 
exile, of mass deportations and geno- 
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cide, the Jews have banded together to 
preserve their ancient customs, laws, 
rites, and beliefs. Clinging tenaciously 
to their culture, they survived to the 
20th century to plant their mores and 
government in the homeland of their 
ancestors. 

Israel’s flag, which flies proudly from 
merchant ships sailing to all parts of 
the globe, has embossed in its center the 
star of David, the six-pointed star, sym- 
bolically linked with David and Solo- 
mon, a good example of Israel's past in 
its present. There is the Menorah, the 
candelabrum, used for centuries by the 
Jewish race. It is symbolically displayed 
on Jewish publications and public build- 
ings, denoting the religious background 
of Israel. 

One finds, too, in Israel, the Hebrew 
language being spoken. Preserved 
mainly by religious scholars and for re- 
ligious rites, Hebrew, once considered a 
dead language, has been revived as the 
official language of the country. With 
the 80-some nationalities which com- 
prise the population of Israel, it was nec- 
essary to find a common tongue, one 
which everyone could understand. Al- 
though thousands of immigrants come 
to Israel each year, bringing with them 
their own language, the Government has 
established special schools to teach these 
new settlers their mother tongue, 
Hebrew. 

Throughout the present-day Israel are 
the place names with which a Bible 
reader is familiar. Sodom, once re- 
membered for its notoriety, is now fa- 
mous as an industrial center for potash 
and phosphates. Beersheba, a place re- 
membered for the seven wells dug by 
Abraham, is now a modern city of 44,000. 
It is the gateway to the south, and as 
such, will spur the development of the 
Negev, Israel's desert tract. 

There is, of course, Jerusalem, the 
capital of modern Israel as it was the 
seat of the former kings. Although di- 
vided as a result of the Israel-Arab con- 
flict, some of the old has been incorpo- 
rated into the new. David's Tomb on 
Mount Zion overlooks the modern 
sprawling city, with its hospitals, goy- 
ernment buildings, and well-planned 
thoroughfares, 

It is the heritage then of the Jewish 
people to which we pay tribute today. 
Its impact has enabled the modern 
Israel to become the progressive nation 
that it is. This splendid heritage will 
continue to influence the Israeli people 
as they attain even greater recognition 
and prominence in the world community. 


Great Qualities of F.D.R. Reflected by 
President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, our memo- 


ries of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt have been made more vivid 
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this year by the words and deeds of one 
of the greatest of his faithful followers, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. Many 
Members of Congress have long been 
impressed by the strong ties between 
F.D.R. and LB. J., and by their Hkeness 
in certain notable respects—particularly 
in their common human quality and 
their remarkable political talent. 

The distinguished Washington politi- 
cal writer, William S. White, comments 
perceptively on this significant resem- 
blance between these two great Demo- 
cratic Presidents, in a column that ap- 
peared in the Nashville Tennessean on 
the 19th anniversary of Mr. Roosevelt's 
death. His article is of particular inter- 
est to Members of this body, and under 
unanimous consent I reprint it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean, Apr. 12, 
1964] 
THE Trarrs or F.D.R. Come ro LIFE AGAIN 
(By William 8. White) 

It was 19 years ago, on April 12, 1945, that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died on the eve of & 
great Allied victory in World War II and just 
at the dawn of the atomic age. 

The anniversary has, this year, a special 
significance, a strange effect of merging the 
present with the past. For the feet of the 
present President of the United States, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, were first put on the high. 
swaying ladder to national power by Frank- 
line D. Roosevelt. It was he who got John- 
son to run, in 1938, for his first elective of- 
fice—a seat in the House of Representatives 
from Texas. 

And no occupant of the White House in 
these last two decades has been more basic- 
ally Uke Franklin Roosevelt of Groton 
School, Harvard College and Hyde Park, 
N. V., than Lyndon Johnson of the public 
schools of San Marcos (Tex.) State Teachers 
College and Johnson City, Tex. 

STARTLED RECOGNITION 


History, fate, and circumstances have now 
put the pupil and protege where the master 
sat so long. And those whose memories £9 
back far are sometimes caught up in startled 
recognition that some action, some gesture 
now seen in the White House is a curiously 
faithful echo on some action, some gesture 
seen there half a generation ago, 

There are even marked physical and per- 
sonality resemblances—the broad, heavy 
shoulders characteristic of both men; the 
gusty humor and, occasionally, the 
anger, the Intuitive, highly personal ap- 
proach to the art of politics with little ro- 
course to the advisers, the charts and all the 
other aids of the more mechanical politics 
practiced by others in the White House. 

There are differences, of course, but these 
are mostly superficial. Johnson's modifi 
Texas drawl is a far tone away from Roosé- 
velt's modified broad “a”—about as far as it 
is from Hyde Park to Johnson City, John- 
son’s political techniques in dealing with 
Congress are usually conciliatory, whereas 
Roosevelt's were urgently demanding. But 
even so and even here, Johnson himself can 
be most demanding at times, as he has just 
shown Congress in his farm and antipovert) 
legislation. 

PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCES 

But the principal differences betwee? 
Roosevelt and Johnson as men are more 
shadow than of substance. And such differ- 
ences as do appear spring largely only from 
differing circumstances; the 1960's are not 
the 1930's or 1940's. 

For what truly identifies Roosevelt and 
Johnson is a common human quality wholly 
surmounting the fact that they never look 
at every issue in the same way or with the 
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Same eyes. This is a shared quality of high 
and natural political savvy, a thing that 
Can never be made but can only be Inborn. 

Agree or totally disagree with Roosevelt, 
he had all the same a gift, a talent, for poli- 
tics, for an indescribably acute blend of 
Presidential power with presidential persuas- 
ion, that is rarely seen in public life. 


THE SAME TALENT 


Agree or totally disagree with Johnson, he 
that same gift or talent. This does not 
Mean he is always “right”; it only means 
that, right or wrong, he has a superlative in- 
Stinct for his profession, Nothing in the 
World could have prevented him from becom- 
ing a performing politician, Just as nothing 
in the world, not even crippling polio, could 
keep Roosevelt from becoming a performing 
Politician, 

Mr. Johnson’s predecessor, the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, was never in the Roosevelt 
mold - and never for a moment wanted to be. 
Indeed, he was both amused and annoyed at 
followers who tried to make comparisons 
that did not, in fact, exist. Kennedy was 
Simply not Roosevelt's kind of politician. 

The old New Dealers know this, and this is 
Why one sees them gathering around John- 
Son. They may think him sometimes wrong 
in his policies, and in individual cases they 
May even think Kennedy more nearly spoke 
their language in terms of Issues and all that. 
They gather around Johnson not in the con- 
Viction that he is necessarily “right,” but be- 
Cause in him they see the old master painter 
ot politics revisiting the White House. 


How Handicapped Workers in My Com- 
munity Are Proving That Ability Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


i Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ConcrssronaL RECORD a paper by Mr. 
d J. La Voy, of Reno, Nev., which 
Won first place in the nationwide 1964 
ability counts contest sponsored by the 
dent's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. The competition 
Was between juniors and seniors from 
Public, parochial, and private schools in 
49 States and territories. 

The paper follows: 

How HANDICAPPED Workers IN Mr COMMU- 
NIry Anz PROVING THAT ABILITY COUNTS 
(By Donald Joseph La Voy, Reno High 
School, Reno, Nev.) 
ts wee sovereign seal of the State of Nevada 

designed to represent the outstanding in- 

of the State. The plow, the sheaf 
= Wheat, and the sickle are symbols of the 
ye cultural resources of Nevada. Because 
®Vada's mineral wealth is among the most 
®xtensive in the Nation, the quartz mill, the 
© tunnel, the miner, the carload of ore, 
and the team-drawn ore cars are appropriate 
Ions of the State's mining industry. In 
964, as Nevadans celebrate their State oen- 
year, they may well pause to con- 
template the golden fruit of the wealth of 
evada. 

The utilization of great resources has re- 
Quired a distinguished labor force. In de- 
bar amg times, the labor force of the State 

Proved her most precious asset. Work- 

& shoulder to shoulder, the handicapped 

ve added both strength and dignity to 
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that force; they have proved that ability 
counts. A spirit of good will and coopera- 
tion presently characterizes the relationship 
between employers and the agencies aiding 
handicapped citizens. Gov. Grant Sawyer, 
Nevada's progressive young leader, has said, 
“This cooperative effort has up to now en- 
abled Nevada to do an adequate job in meet- 
ing its responsibilities in this challenging 
field, Nine hundred and ninety-six handi- 
capped persons were accepted by Nevada em- 
ployers in 1962. An increase of 62 percent 
over 1961. This was the largest number of 
partially disabled workers ever placed in a 
single year. In 1963 more than 750 place- 
ments had been effected by August 31. 
Statistically speaking Nevada has for several 
years placed a higher percentage of handi- 
capped workers than most other States and 
for several months during 1962, we led all 
other States In providing jobs for handi- 
capped veterans.” 

The statistics cited by Governor Sawyer 
demonstrate the impressive results of re- 
habilitation that can be measured in dollars 
and in the added strength the handicapped 
give to the labor force. Handicapped work- 
ers are productive: they often surpass the 
production records of other employees. They 
are careful; the safety records of the handi- 
capped are as good as those of other em- 
Ployees. They are regular and reliable 
workers: their job attendance records equal 
those of other workers doing the same type 
of work. Most Important, they are capable: 
many handicaps, physical or mental, do not 
interfere with the work in which the dis- 
abled person uses his best abilities. The 
records of thousands of physically and men- 
tally handicapped persons in wartime and 
peacetime have proved that “It is not what a 
man has lost, but what he has left that is 
Important.“ 

In my community admirable, useful, and 
productive citizens who were once handi- 
capped are proving that ability counts. 
Among the most distinguished employees of 
the State are several physically handicapped 
individuals. The administration of State 
business requires that an employee be men- 
tally capable, but very few of these jobs re- 
quire that an individual possess physical per- 
fection. Mr. Donal O'Callaghan, director of 
the State of Nevada Department of Health 
and Welfare, devotes mind and energy to 
myriad problems. Much interested in the 
problems of youth, he at one time served as 
Clark County’s juvenile probation officer, He 
is not in any way hampered in the pursuit 
of his duties by the loss of a leg. Mrs. Bruce 
Barnum, a double amputee, is chairman of 
the Capitol Area Committee of the Gover- 
nor's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. A full-tiine public school 
teacher, Mrs. Barnum works closely with the 
Nevada Division of Rehabilitation in direct- 
ing handicapped young people to the proper 
agency through which they may receive aid. 
She devotes her spare time to securing addi- 
tional rehabilitation services for the young. 

Blind since birth, Mr. John Ruiz, an ex- 
cellent administrator and an acknowledged 
scholar, heads the Bureau of Services to the 
Blind. Mr. Ruiz participates in panel dis- 
cussions designed to inform the public of 
the needs of the handicapped individual. 
He frequently cites the data incorporated in 
a comprehensive study made in 1956 proving 
that the efficiency of blind workers is at least 
as good as that of their sighted competitors. 
According to the study, absence, safety, and 
tardiness records favored the blind. 

A victim of severe, crippling polio, Mr. 
Maynard Yasmer completed high school and 
college in a ‘wheelchair. As a counselor 
for the State of Nevada Division of Rehabili- 
tation, he has rendered distinguished sery- 
ice to his community. For his remarkable 
contribution to the work of rehabilitation, 
he was recently awarded a trip to Denmark, 
where he will study the rehabilitation pro- 
grams of the country. 
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Mr. Pat Peeples must be counted as one of 
the State's outstanding ranchers. Although 
he lost one foot in an accident with his 
hay baler, he has not curtailed even his 
physical activity. He loves to play baseball, 
and he is the pitcher on the local team. It 
is said that only a mighty fast man can 
equal his performance in running the bases. 

During the year just ended 119 disabled 
Americans were restored to activity, employ- 
ment, dignity, Their contribution to the 
labor force of the community is indisputably 
great. For the handicapped individual, 
aside from the opportunity of increased 
income, the satisfactions inherent in pro- 
ductivity are also great. In utilizing the 
potential of all individuals, the community 
extends to them the equality of opportunity 
so basic to our American democracy and 
so esteemed by American citizens. Given 
the opportunity to prove their worth, the 
handicapped acquire their rightful status 
in our society, The community thus fur- 
thers and secures our. democracy by demon- 
strating the inherent dignity of the individ- 
ual as a basic tenet of that democracy. Our 
late beloved President Kennedy eloquently 
asserted this fact when he said, “Utilization 
of physically handicapped persons in pro- 
ductive employment is sound and neces- 
sary, both for the contribution handicapped 
citizens can make to our national produc- 
tivity and for the sense of independence 
and well-being which they can derive from 
doing a job.” 


District of Columbia Uses Blackmail To 
Encourage Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
shoddy episode in the race-mixing drive 
came to light last week when Supt. 
Carl F. Hansen of the District of 
Columbia school system, let it be 
known that the promotion of white 
schoolteachers will hinge, in the future, 
on whether or not they have voluntar- 
ily” applied for transfer into Negro 
schools. . 

“Schools must have biracial staffs,” he 
said, “in order to develop bridges be- 
tween the teachers,” whatever that 
means. He also stated that mixing with 
Negro teachers would “broaden the pro- 
fessional background” of the white 
teachers and the volunteers would be 
given “additional consideration” when 
they request promotion. 

This sick episode is just one more 
illustration of the lengths to which the 
Government will go to force, threaten, 
and blackmail people into race mixing 
when, obviously, they do not want to do 
it. 


Mr. Hansen's tawdry little memo is 
now only a shoddy piece of blackmail. 
If the civil rights bill becomes law, I 
predict we will see the blackmail re- 
placed by an open order backed by a 
threat of dismissal if it is not obeyed. 

For the benefit of anyone who did not 
see this story in the Post last week, I 
insert it here in the RECORD: 
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EMPHASIZED EFFORT To INTEGRATE FACULTIES 
ORDERED BY HANSEN FOR WASHINGTON 
SCHOOLS: AFTER Necro LEADERSHIP CONSUL- 
TATIONS 

(By Gerald Grant) 

Sup. Carl F. Hansen has ordered 
renewed efforts to integrate all school facul- 
tles and cut down on imbalances in assign- 

ment of temporary teachers. 

After a meeting with District school of- 
ficials this week Hansen produced a memo- 
randum, saying: 

Those in charge of personnel assignments 
will make a maximum effort to set up biracial 
faculties in each school unit.” 

One high school, two junior highs, and 
several elementary schools now have all 
Negro teaching staffs, while two other ele- 
mentary schools haye all white faculties. 

Hansen said yesterday he hoped that by 
this time next year all schools staffs would 
be biracial, because it develops bridges“ be- 
tween teachers. 

He said the personnel department had 
been working on this problem since the 
schools were integrated in 1954 and that the 
policy was not new. 

However, he added that “consultations 
with Negro leadership groups, including 
CORE,” last month indicated a “need to be 
more definitive in our approach to these 
problems.“ 

Noting that almost 75 percent of all the 
city’s teachers are Negro, Hansen said he was 
“not about numbers” because an 
equal distribution of white and Negro teach- 
ers was a mathematical impossibility. 

Wansen’s memo also encouraged teachers 
to request transfers to schools of different 
ethnic or socioeconomic characteristics * * * 
to broaden their professional backgrounds.” 

“Teachers who did so would be given addi- 
tional consideration when they request pro- 
motion” he said. “We've always tried to pick 
the people with the most experience and 
widest possible background.” 

Hansen said the new policy on temporary 
teachers was not a reflection of the quality 
of teaching among temporaries, but an effort 
to stabilize school staffs. 

Because of the higher turnover among the 


In the future, he explained, new teachers 
with advanced standing will be assigned to 
schools with the highest proportion of tem- 

es. Transfers of advanced teachers will 
be suspended to schools where more than 
70 percent of the teachers have advanced 
standing. 


Palling Illinois Out of the Mud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am enclosing an 
editorial from the Chicago Sun-Times 
of April 15, 1964, that mentions the 
50th anniversary of a motorcade in the 
administration of Gov. Edward F. 
Dunne and in which I, as Dunne’s lieu- 
tenant governor, participated. 

Governor Dunne was the father of 
good roads in Illinois. It is a far cry 
from the roads of half a century ago, 
deep in loose gravel in dry weather and 
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almost impassable in mud in rainy 
weather, and the network of paved 
thoroughfares of today. Too much credit 
cannot be given Governor Dunne and 
his administration for arousing public 
interest and support. I am humbly 
thankful that it was given unto me to 
help Governor Dunne pull Hlinois out of 
the mud. 
The editorial follows: 
Tuey Took Us Our or THE Mup 


In Europe the people in various areas stage 
pageants and conduct ceremonies in memory 
of important events that changed the history 
of their communities and that dates back 
sometimes hundreds of years. The people 
put on ancient costumes and go through 
procedures their ancestors engaged in gen- 
erations ago. 

Americans with their much shorter his- 
tory and diverse cultural backgrounds gen- 
erally do not go in for such folkloric per- 
formances, but today in Minois a similar 
kind of celebration will take place. The 
pageant, in the form of a cavalcade—more 
specifically, a motorcade—will move from 
Chicago to Dixon, a distance of 108 miles. 
Instead of old costumes, ancient autos will 
be used, a typically American touch. 

One of the cars will be a 1914 Dodge tour- 
ing car and this will be in keeping with the 
general symbolism of the affair. For it marks 
the 50th anniversary of a similar tour that 
took place in 1914 and which was led by the 
late Edward F. Dunne, Governor of Ilinois, 
and the late Charles M. Hayes, president of 
the Chicago Motor Club. The first tour was 
made to arouse interest in “pulling Ilinois 
out of the mud” by building modern con- 
crete highways, called in those days, “hard 
roads.” The golden anniversary celebration 
today is dedicated to saving more lives on 
the extensive network of hard roads that 
have been bullt since Dlinois began to pull 
itself out of the mud 50 years ago. 

It was in the year 1914 that State ald be- 
came available for new roads and planning 
for a modern highway system really began. 
In those days it cost $16,000 to bund a mile 
of 18-foot concrete roadway. Today a limited 
access highway costs about $10 million per 
mile in urban areas and $1 million a mile in 
rural districts, 

The Illinois hard road system did not sud- 
denly come into being in 1914. As always 
with new ventures, there were men of fore- 
sight who saw the need for modern roads to 
match the growth of the then young auto 
industry. An early poineer for better roads 
was William G. Edens, who at the turn of 
the century, was assistant superintendent of 
rural mail delivery for the Post Office De- 
partment. He spent 7 years campaigning for 
good country roads to make the job of rural 
mall carriers easier, When a group of busi- 
ness and civil leaders formed the Illinois 
Highway Improvement Association in 1912, 
they drafted. Edens to lead the movement. 

Edens and the other road pioneers of his 
time such as Hays and Governor Dunne did 
pull Illinois out of the mud. The Cook 
County Highway Department was established 
in 1914. Men clad in goggles and linen dust- 
ers rode around in thelr gas buggies cam- 
paigning for hard roads. 

So the motorcade today, with its folk- 
loric ceremonial, is a salute to men who 
helped change transportation in our State. 
That it all happened only 50 years ago, with- 
in the memory of many persons still able to 
participate in the celebration is a commen- 
tary on how fast America moves, Edens 
himself lived to the age of 93 and when he 
died in 1957 he had scen the giant super- 
highways of this modern day, one of which 
is named after him. 
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Health Care Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
considerable confusion exists in the 
minds of many people in this Nation to- 
day because of a flood of propaganda 
with respect to hospital care bill pres- 
ently before the Congress. A Trojan 
horse has appeared upon the scene in the 
plan of some insurance companies to 
forestall the development of health care 
under social security. 

Some of these plans may have some 
merit—others are mere extensions of 
fraud which are being used to persuade 
the aged and the feeble that insurance 
can do the job better than social security. 
The Trojan horse, you will remember, 
was a giant wooden horse with soldiers 
concealed inside. When the horse was 
brought within the walls of the ancient 
city, the soldiers under cover of darkness 
leaped out, killed the garrison and cap- 
tured the city, which had previously held 
out against the invader. 

The Trojan horse of insurance seeks to 
do the same thing for the legislation pro- 
posing health care for the aged. Persons 
considering the purchase of this type of 
insurance can quickly determine the 
value of the new type” insurance by ask- 
ing the following questions: 

First. Is a physical examination neces- 
sary to receive the benefits under the so- 
called new plan? No physical examina- 
tion is necessary under the social se- 
curity health plan. r 

Second. What is the monthly cost per 
individual covered? 

Third. How does the monthly cost un- 
der the insurance plan compare with 25 
cents a month, the cost of a health plan 
under social security. 

~which the individual insurance under the 

Fourth. What are the terms under 
“new plan” can be canceled? 

Fifth. How does this compare with the 
health plan under social security which 
is noncancellable under any circum- 
stances. 


These five questions provide the answer 
to the value of the widely heralded in- 
surance plan now being presented to the 
public as something new. 


While the new insurance plans may 
present a stumbling block with respect 
to the social security health plan, it is 
interesting to note, if my mail is any 
guide, that more sentiment for the 
security plan is developing among the 
doctors of the Nation. If statements sent 
me are correct, some doctors at least be- 
lieve that social security will take care 
of some of the patients they now treat, 
without hope of remuneration. It is MY 
information that each year every doctor 
takes care of some charity patients, The 
health plan under social security would 
reduce the number of patients who are 
wholly without funds or health protec- 
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tion of any kind—the persons who must 
dependent upon charity, It is further 
My information that frequent physical 
ups by a physician would prevent 
Many critical illnesses, and would reduce 
the number of times when a physician 
Must tell the patient or the patient's 
family: “I'm sorry, but it's too late to do 
Much in this case.” 
Today many people do not go to a 
tor until they are carried into a hos- 
pital on a stretcher. This is the real 
gedy of medicine today, when the pa- 
tient is brought in on a stretcher, it 
Means the case is critical—the patient is 
no longer able to continue his daily 
routine and, all too often, it is too late. 
e is another change in the atti- 
tude of thoughtful medical men, I am 
advised. They no longer believe as they 
once did that hospital care under social 
Security is “socialized medicine.” Any- 
thing “socialized” is repugnant to most 
Americans. “Socialized medicine” is 
among the worst. But today, under hos- 
Dital care with social security, the pa- 
nt may choose his physician, may con- 
ue with the physician. who has served 
for years, and in whom he has con- 
ence. Also, he may go into the con- 
¥alescent home or hospital of his choice. 
ho is free to select one close to his 
1 me —or convenient for his family and 
Tiends to visit. He will not be an insti- 
tutionalized person. He will have con- 
trol over doctor and hospital. Under 
these terms, the charge of “socialized 
Medicine” is slowly fading from the 
1 - To be sure, is it not gone, but 
t is fading in importance—simply be- 
eause it is not true. 
President Johnson has declared war 
Poverty. The Nation applauds his 
action in taking the lead to alleviate the 
t Of poverty by a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the world's goods. No part 
of War on poverty can be more im- 
karten than the prevention of poverty. 
by Protection of the funds accumulated 
the little family as it grows and de- 
Yelops. Working wives in many homes 
add to the resources, but the re- 
S0urces of the average family are blasted 
and withered in a long sick spell. It has 
been estimated that the average cost of 
in the hospital in California ex- 
nes $44. Forty-four dollars and more 
Hot day or 24 hours’ stay. How long 
Gente resources of the average family 
8 d this sort of a drain? How long 
tas the average person's savings esti- 
less at the average to be something 
str than $15,000 stand this kind of 
chat? And this figure of $15,000 in- 
udes the cost of the home, the stocks 
a bonds, the family automobile; in 
Aid of the assets of an average 


Under social security at an estimated 
ayes Of $1 a month, and estimating the 
35 age working life of a person to be 
in N the average contributor will put 

420. This is about what 10 days in 
lite, nospital would cost—and this is a 
ime contribution if handled under 

ei Proposed health care plan under so- 

al security. 

fenced We are winning the battle on this 
hoo rtant legislation. However, it be- 
tln the head of every family who is 
® his own family to see that every- 
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thing possible is done to provide this 
health service for the aged and infirm 
today so that the substance of son or 
daughter can be devoted to the welfare 
and education of the family of tomorrow. 
It is this group that should have the 
greatest interest in health care under 
social security. 


Panama Canal: Traffic Reaches Two New 
Peaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, as a former chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on the Panama 
Canal that conducted the 1949-50 in- 
vestigation of the operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal, I read with much interest 
an article on canal traffic in the March 
20, 1964, issue of the Panama Canal 
Spillway, an official periodical of the 
Panama Canal Company. 

The sustained growth of transit traf- 
fic therein indicated emphasizes the im- 
portance of the overall canal question, 
which my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fl. OOD] outlined so brilliantly in ad- 
dresses to this body on March 9 and 11. 
and in Which he urged the creation of an 
independent Interoceanie Canals Com- 
mission to undertake the necessary 
studies with respect to the formulation 
of a policy concerning increased canal 
facilities. 

The article follows: 

CANAL. TRAFFIC Reaches ‘Two New PEAKS; 
Dam, WEEKLY TRANSIT RECORDS FALL 
Panama Canal traffic hit another peak 

during the week of March 8 to 14 when a 
total of 284 oceangoing ships passed through 
the canal, bringing the dally transit average 
to 40.4 ships, the highest in the history of 
the waterway. The previous record week fell 
the third week in January this year when 
there were 256 oceangoing ships in a 7-day 
period. 

Last week, the busiest in the history of 
the canal, included a recordmaking traffic 
day, during which the number of ocean- 
going vessels handled in a 24-hour period 
rose to 47 ships, the all-time daily record. 

Ships using the canal during the record 
week included the San Juan Pioneer, one of 
the biggest vessels to use the Panama Canal 
and 48 other ships which were given clear- 
cut transit Ot these 22 required 
transit during the daylight hours. 

The daily average of ship traffic during the 
first 15 days of the month of March rose to 
36.3 ships as compared to the former record 
of 35.3 ships established in the 29-day month 
of February 1964. 

The heavy traffic arriving at the Panama 
Canal during recent. weeks follows a fairly 
well established pattern set over the years. 
The pattern indicates that a traffic surge can 
be expected at the Panama Canal during the 
months of January, March, and May. These 
months have always been peak traffic months 
in canal records. The record set during 
the month of February, however, did not fol- 
low previous trends. 

The year of 1964 started off with a traffic 
jam of 1,055 vessels of more than 300 Panama 
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Canal net tons transiting the canal during 
the 3-day period. This was a record for the 
number of oceangoing ships to use the canal 
in 1 month. This total exceeded the previ- 
ous record set in March 1963 by 25 ships. 
The traffic in January also included a record- 
breaking super tanker-ore carrier, the 835- 
foot San Juan Prospector, sister ship of the 
San Juan Pioneer. This giant came south- 
bound in ballast on January 22, 

February brought a total of 1,024 ocean- 
going ships and a record dally average of 35.3 
ships. It brought kudos also for the em- 
ployees who handied the traffic and brought 
the average time spent by all ships in canal 
waters down to 13.7 hours during the first 
8 months of the fiscal year 1964. The aver- 
age time for all ships in canal waters from 
one entrance to the other in 1962 and 1963 
was more than 15 hours. 

With traffic at a record peak both from 
the standpoint of the number of and size 
of ships, there were few delays and only one 
bona fide holdover. Some overtime was au- 
thorized for the locks crews at Gatun in 
order to handle the peak traffic. Work is in 
progress on the Atlantic locks for the instal- 
lation of 60-cycle power in the locomotive 
tracks to be used by the Panama Canal's 
new towing locomotives. Twelve of the new 
mules already are in use on the east lane of 
Gatun. 


President Johnson’s Negotiating Skill Is 
a National Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished columnist, James Reston has 
written an interesting and factual arti- 
cle concerning President Johnson’s skills 
and talents as a champion in negotiat- 
ing and reasoning together, a vital re- 
source needed at this time for our coun- 
try. 

I believe this article should be widely 
read, and under unanimous consent I 
insert it in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

(By James Reston) 

One of the vital natural resources of this 
country these days is the tireless negotiating 
skill of President Lyndon Johnson, 

Without it, the House of Representatives 
would certainly not have passed the farm 
bill or the food stamp bill last week, and 
without it, every railroad train in this coun- 
try would be at a standstill now. 

He was on the phone tin well after mid- 
night Wednesday, pleading and arguing with 
wavering Members of the House about the 
farm legislation. The ox was in the ditch, 
he said; he needed their help. He used every 
technique in the books. He appealed to their 
Patriotism, to their self-interest, to the 
political needs of his own party, to his per- 
sonal need for their friendship and support, 
and in the end he prevailed. 

Thursday he was back at it with the lead- 
ers of the railroad companies and the unions. 
Some of his advisers told him it was the end 
of the road; there would be a national strike 
at midnight; he would only lose face by in- 


-tervening. He intervened anyway. 


He got them together in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House. He told them labor and 
management had pledged him their support 
“on that tragic day in November.” He 
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needed that support right now, he said. He 
was the only President they had, whether 
they liked it or not. 

told him they had been trying to 
settle this thing for 4 years and that they 
had lost faith in each other. He turned to 
Roy E. Davidson, head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. “Have you lost faith 
im me?” he asked. Davidson said, “No.” 
The President asked J. E. (Doc) Wolfe, the 
chief negotiator for the railroads, the same 
question and got the same answer, but still 
they protested. 

They said the White House had been in- 
volved in this dispute for years and it had 
done no good. President Johnson said all 
he asked was the same chance they had given 
President Kennedy. “Let me have 20 days,” 
he requested. 

Then he called Walter Heller, Chairman of 
the Board of Economic Advisers. He wanted 
within an hour a memorandum on the effect 
of a national rail strike. At 8 they were 
still deadlocked. He read them the Heller 
memorandum and told them a story. 

Once he said, when he was a young Con- 
gressman he lost his temper in a similar 
dispute in Texas and told everybody to go 
to hell. Later, a friend said to him: Tou 
can always tell people to go to hell but they 
don't have to go.“ The President addressed 
himself again to Davidson and Wolfe. He 
asked them to look at one another and say 
in his presence that they couldn’t possibly 
agree and wouldn't give him a chance. Were 
they going to tell the President of the United 
States to go to hell or weren't they? They 
didn’t. 

In the end, they gave him 15 days to try. 
“If the old atmosphere is poisoned, we'll cre- 
ate a new atmosphere,” he said. Later that 
night, he telephoned Dr. George W. Taylor, 
a distinguished labor mediator at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, whose wife was in a 
hospital. The President talked to him per- 
sonally. “I’m not asking you,” he said, I'm 
telling you to be in my office at 9 in the 

. And so he was. Johnson met 
with him for over an hour. 

Maybe all this won't work, but this Capital 
hasn't seen the like of the Johnson tech- 
nique In many a year. It is an elemental 
force. It is directed in such a way that it 
cannot be ignored. It is highly personal 
and it is aimed directly at the personal honor 
of the men in dispute. It can be opposed 
only by equal force and only with great per- 
sonal embarrassment, but it cannot be 
evaded. 

This city is still muttering negatively 
about Johnson's style, but the complaints are 
really about ap) ce. If style in Govern- 
ment is not merely the art of pleasing but 
the technique of getting things done and 
making stubborm men put the general inter- 
est above their special interests, then Pres- 
ident Johnson has plenty of it. It is not the 
style of Tunney but the style of Dempsey; 
it is as obvious and as effectively as a swift 
punch in the nose. 

There is another point. This is not merely 
the brutal use of Presidential power. The 
emotional content of the Johnson appeal, the 
total absence of ideology, the passionate in- 
sistence on the general welfare, the willing- 
ness to talk endlessly through the night if 
necessary, the vivid earthly American lan- 
guage and optimistic faith that problems can 
be solved, all this is highly effective under 
Johnson. 

He has that rare gift in a small room of 
antagonists, not only of telling men how he 
thinks they should feel, but of making them 
feel it, of forcing them to face the larger 
problems, as if they were sitting his chair. 

In a vast continental Federal union, with 
inevitable conflicts between regions, parties, 
classes, and institutions, this is a personal 
force of immense value to the Nation. 
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Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article by Representative CHET HOLIFIELD 
in the Labor Beacon has contributed 
greatly to clarifying the quality stabili- 
zation issue for readers of that publica- 
tion. There is increasing evidence that 
organized labor, like other important seg- 
ments of the American public, is now 
realizing the real economic need for 
quality stabilization legislation. This is 
taking place despite opposition propa- 
ganda efforts to generate public mis- 
understanding regarding the aims and 
scope of quality stabilization. The or- 
ganized propaganda against this bill fails 
to mention that the provisions are 100 
percent optional. No manufacturer, re- 
tailer, or consumer need to come under 
the bill. The “fast buck,” big merchan- 
disers can still sell shiploads“ of cheap 
labor, foreign-made junk to the gullible 
customer. But the consumer will be pro- 
tected with the assurance that they can 
buy a quality product if they choose. 

With unanimous consent, I therefore 
ask that Representative HOLIFIELD’s ex- 
cellent summation of the quality stabili- 
zation issue, appearing in the April 9, 
1964, issue of the Beacon, be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

BEE SurporT ror QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 
IN CONGRESS 
(By Representative Cuer HOLIFIELD, Member 
of Congress from California) 

Labor is the greatest consumer of goods 
it produces and should lead in the demand 
for orderly marketing of quality brand name 
goods as essential to a stable economy. 
Therefore, labor should be leading the fight 
for enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill, a bill currently sponsored by many 
of labor's strongest supporters, including 
Senator HUMPHREY, Representative Ray 
Mappen, Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, Represent- 
ative JohN Dent, and many others, includ- 
ing the writer. It is bipartisan legislation. 

The quality stabilization bill has this 
strong support in Congress because it will 
strengthen independent retailing, it will help 
consumers have a true standard of value 
combining both quality and a fair price, it 
will discourage monopoly, it will promote 
competition, and it will help the national 
ecohomy. 

Many of the sponsors of this bill are them- 
selves small businessmen who have person- 
ally experienced the unfair competition that 
threatens the small businessman's existence. 
This small businessman, just as the 
man of labor, should have the right to earn 
& profit from his endeavors. The small busi- 
nessman should have a fair profit on his 
investment and for his long hours of work. 

I say that a principle of equity is involved 
which is identical to the basic principle 
Involved in securing a fair wage for the wage 
earner. If we do not permit by legislative 
approval the extension of reasonable and 
fair protection to the independent retailer, 
as we have to the wage earner, we are neither 
Just nor consistent. 

Now I've heard the theorists get up and 
expound that the quality stabilization bill 
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is no good because it will raise prices to the 
consumer. This is hogwash. The Nation's 
small independent retallers who so desper- 
ately plead for the enactment of this bill 
do not want it as a means to gouge their 
neighbors and lifelong friends who helped 
them build their business. 

In the first place, the quality stabilization 
bill is specific on this point. The law 
cannot be used unless (par. 8 of the bill): 
“Goods usable for the same general purpose 
are available to the public from sources 
other than the owner of such brand name. 
or trademark, and are in free and open com- 
petition therewith.” 

The idea that because you have a right. 
to sell an item made in monopoly industry 
gives the manufacturer or the retailer a 
chance to gouge the market is completely 
erroneous. It may be justified by theories, 
but in the practical application of it, this is 
Just simply a factor that doesn't obtain. 

Yes; this bill is a modification of pure com- 
petition. When we talk about competition 
being the life of trade and competition being 
necessary in the marketplace we do not nec- 
essarily mean the ruthless type of competi- 
tion which cannibalizes itself and destroys 
itself by its excesses and abuses. We are talk- 
ing about competition under orderly rules of 
society to protect all of the component fac- 
tors of society to an equitable extent. 

This is what the quality stabilization bill 
will do, It will bring about equity in one 
area where equity does not now obtain. It 
will not force any manufacturer to use it; it 
will not give any manufacturer a chance to 
use it in a monopoly item area, It will not 
create an obligation on the part of any con- 
sumer to buy that item. He can obtain vari- 
ous similar items and buy them if he does 
not want the stabilized item. It is an orderly 
adjustment of what I consider to be an in- 
equitable condition in our pattern of produc- 
tion and distribution which threatens to 
eliminate that final link of independent re- 
tailing. 

Now, if independent retailing is worthy of 
a place in the market, if it is something that 
we want to preserve to give opportunity to 
the little man to start into business and grow 
big, it has a justifiable position in the mar- 
ketplace. I say that it has such a position. 
and millions of small retailers throughout 
the country would certainly also say that it 15 
justified, They are putting in 10, 15, 1 
hours a day. They are putting in their life 
savings into little drugstores, into little re- 
tail hardware and clothing and jewelry stores. 
They are struggling against many odds in the 
competitive area. 

Can't we give them a little bit of the pro- 
tection that we give to every other facet 12 
the chain of production and distribution by 
enactment of the quality stabilization bi! 


Panama Canal Zone: That Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state, 
ment to the House on April 7, 1964, 
supplied data on the total cost to 
United States acquiring the Canal Zone 
that now totals $144,568,571, and de: 
scribed it as our “most costly territorial 
extension.” 

It was, therefore, with considerable in- 
terest that I read in the W 
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Post of the same date, a humorous letter 
on the same subject by Robert Hull, 
Which emphasizes the stupidity of cur- 
rent demands for retrocession of the 
Canal Zone to Panama. 
The letter follows: 
THAT TREATY 


After reading the March 20 editorial I can 
dome to only one conclusion. 

The only right and just thing to do is turn 
the Panama Canal over to the Republic of 
Colombia, see that Panama is returned to its 
Tightful place as a part of Colombia, using 
force if necessary (remember we fought a 
War to forceably restrain several States from 
leaving our Union) and of course don’t for- 
get the $10 million in gold (with interest 
Since 1903) which should rightfully go to 
Colombia. 

While we are bleeding all over for Pana- 
ma let us do a little bleeding for Mexico. 
Seems as If I remember in our history books 

tour present States of Texas, New Mexico, 

na, and California were once a part of 

; the dirty gringos moved in, seized 

the land from the rightful owners and when 

Mexico attempted to stop them, the United 

States then moved in. Mexico was in turn 

Gefeated and her rape was completed by the 

United States seizing that part of their 

country which now makes up the above- 
Mentioned States. 

Also, let's bleed a little for France. After 
all, we caught France on the downgrade and 
Obtained Louisiana for practically a song, or 

d Isay a sou. Let's return Louisiana to 

throw in a lot of sous and that would 

Teally make General de Gaulle happy. How 

about Mr. Khrushchev? We could also make 

him happy by returning Alaska back to Rus- 

Aa and throw in a lot of kopecks for all the 
Money we have taken out of Alaska. 

Come on, let's be consistent. If we are 
going to bleed for Panama, let us bleed for 
Mexico, France, Russia, and try to obtain 
justice for these countries. Oh, I know the 
answer is “It happened too long ago and we 
288 do anything about it now.” What dif- 
erence does the century make? A steal is 
s steal whether it was consummated in the 

Oth, the 19th, 18th, or 17th century. 


ROBERT HULL. 
Surriamp, Mp. 


Congressman John Hyde Sweet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission I would like to introduce into 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
feb this short editorial tribute to a warm 
pend, Editor J. Hyde Sweet, of the Ne- 
Taska City (Nebr.) News-Press who re- 
ol Passed from our midst at the grand 
d age of 84. 
—. Sweet was perhaps one of the best 
ine Wn writers in the Midwest. His com- 
nts on the passing scene, always vivid 
on discerning, were usually delivered 
the a leavening of humor that made 
em extremely readable. 
Me addition he had the privilege of 
presenting the Nebraska First Congres- 
onal District after the death of Con- 
fa sman George H Heinke in 1940, Un- 
Tunately, political life did not appeal 
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to Mr. Sweet so he returned to his news- 
paper duties after serving his people for 
a short 9 months. I always regretted that 
he did so because I think it deprived the 
United States of the services of a man of 
knowledgeable discernment, yet one who 
Possessed the wit and humor to under- 
stand the vagaries of human nature. 

To sum up, many of us will sincerely 
miss former Congressman Sweet's facile 
wit and pen. But we feel privileged to 
acknowledge that he was of our time 
and he contributed so much to a richer 
understanding of life’s purpose. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Apr. 7, 1964] 

John Hyde Sweet was a great newspaper- 
man. Born to an era of personal journalism, 
he became a personal journalist of top rank. 
He expressed his opinions with very few in- 
hibitions. He took his stand on the issues 
of the day in his State and in his home com- 
munity. He was a man of conviction and 
courage. 

When Hyde Sweet died the other day in 
Arizona, he was 84 years old, and he was still 
editor and publisher of the Nebraska City 
News-Press. And he was an active editor. 
Almost up to the day of his death, he wrote 


the time he would be on the road. 

The News-Press was widely known as 
“Sweet's paper,“ and his column sparkled 
with anecdotes and good humor that made it 


newspaperman, 

ollnation for social pursuits, but a great 

many persons beyond his home community 

came to know him well through the attrac- 
stamp 


feel that in the passing of Hyde Sweet they 
have lost a wise friend. 


Facts on Foreign Aid, Mortgaged Gold— 
Is Devaluation Coming? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
well know I have for the past 20 years 
raised my voice and exerted all the 
power at my command in reducing un- 
necessary, wasteful Federal spending for 
every purpose, to the end that as the top 
Republican on the House Appropriations 
Committee, I prevailed on the other 19 
Republican members of that committee 
to assist me in organizing a Republican 
budget-cutting task force early in the 
last session, composed of all the Repub- 
lican members of that committee. 

Under the chairmanship of that task 
force, Congressman Frank Bow, of Ohio, 
we were successful, with the help of 
enough conservative Democrats, to re- 
duce the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1964 over $6,300 million. Our 
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budget-cutting task force is still oper- 
ating during this session. 

How much is $6,300 million? To make 
that figure more comprehensive, it rep- 
resents a saving of a little over $130 for 
each American family on an average. I 
am sure every American family who 
knows these facts appreciate it, for had 
we not done so, it is very doubtful that 
Congress would have passed the Federal 
heed tax reduction bill, which is now 

W. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, you 
also know that I have, ever since the 
shooting war stopped in Korea, voted 
against foreign aid, mainly for the rea- 
sons so convincingly explained in the 
following statement, which should con- 
vince every American, including every 
Member of Congress, that the time is far 
past due when the more than $100 bil- 
lion foreign giveaway should have been 
stopped. The statement follows: 
Facts on FOREIGN Am: Morrcacen Gotp—Is 

DEVALUATION COMING? 

Because of foreign aid spending, has the 
dollar become inconvertible? A deficit in our 
balance of international payments occurs if 
the flow of dollars into foreign lands exceeds 
foreign spending in the United States. Since 
foreign aid began, each year except in 1957 
because of foreign purchases for the Suez 
crisis, the United States has experienced a 
foreign-payments deficit. 


and for our oversea forces, foreigners now 
hold $26 billion in short-term credits. These 
dollar credits y are redeemable in 
gold, but the U.S. Treasury has not this much 
gold. The US. gold reserve now stands at 
$15.461 billion; our own demands on our own 
gold reserve are: 
[In billions] 


Legal gold reserve against banking 
and circulation labilities.__™_... $12. 7986 


o . 925 
Foreign currency borrowings by 
Federal Reserve, net 145 
Foreign currency borrowings by 
1 — ae ar — 760 
Total US. gold require- 
C ——. Cf 
815.461 minus 614.6280 equals 
net free gold 1 . 8324 


Accordingly, the United States has only 
80.8324 billion—$832.4 million—free gold to 
meet potential claims of $26 billion. So far 
this year foreigners have drawn only $50 
million from our gold reserve. This leads 
to the conclusion that the dollar, long in- 
convertible at home by Presidential decree, 
has become inconvertible de facto abroad. 
It leads to the conclusion that foreign cen- 
tral banks are being told not to try to convert 
their paper dollar holdings. This appears to 
be the meaning of the top secret monetary 
conference now being held in Washington as 
reported in the New York Times of April 13. 

In all but 6 of the last 34 years U.S. Gov- 
ernment spending has exceeded its income. 
During this time, by purchase—largely with 
aid dollars—foreigners have been able to re- 
duce our gold stock from $245 billion to 
$15.461 billion. As a result of our unprece- 
dented foreign aid spending—and the result- 
ant flight of gold—an early devaluation of the 
dollar appears likely. 

This impending devaluation can be pre- 
vented. The American people must demand 
of their Congress and President deep cuts in 
foreign spending. This would insure favor- 
able balance of payments and tend to allevi- 
ate planned deficits in the Federal budget. 
If deficit spending continues to be the order 
of the day, economic chaos will follow. 
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President Johnson and the Congress Take 
Significant Actions in Aid of American 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
88th Congress, many actions have been 
taken in aid of American small business 
and other actions are underway in the 
Congress and President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration. I refer specifically to the 
provisions of the tax cut bill which favor 
small business, the amendments to the 
Small Business Investment Act program 
recently passed by Congress and signed 
into law by President Johnson; programs 
to expand the Small Business Adminis- 
tration's loan program, including an en- 
larged small business development cor- 
porations program; recommendations by 
the President to eliminate pockets of 
poverty and to expand the Farmers 
Home Administration, among other sig- 
nificant actions. 

The House Small Business Committee 
has recently made significant recommen- 
dations with respect to small business 
participation in foreign trade, and copies 
of a documented report on this subject 
are now available to Members of Con- 
gress and others interested. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that my recent newsletter, 
“Capitol Comments, summarizing some 
of the significant actions of benefit to 
American small business, be included in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 
/ BETTER TIMES AHEAD FOR AMERICAN SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Congress and President Johnson are plac- 
ing increasing emphasis on the role of small 
business in broadscale efforts that are being 
made to strengthen our national economy 


the new programs for Appalachian regional 
development and elimination of ‘pockets of 
poverty” throughout the country, 

These two separate but closely related de- 
velopmental undertakings call for an ex- 
panded Small Business Administration loan 
program, an enlarged Small Business Devel- 
opment Corporation program, and a broader 
Area Redevelopment Administration pro- 
gram. In addition, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program would be expanded to 
create new opportunities for the small 
farmers in our vital agricultural industry. 
STEPS TOWARD A STRONGER ECONOMIC BASE FOR 

THE UNITED STATES 

With these programs and other actions by 
Congress, long strides are being taken in 
improying the outlook for the American 
small business sector of our economy. 
There are 444 million small businesses in 
America, containing 95 percent of our busi- 
ness population—the very bedrock and 
seedbed of our American free enterprise 
system. 
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A major step to heighten prosperity came 
earlier this year with the passage of the 
$11.5 billion tax cut bill, aiding small busi- 
ness and all segments of our economy. 
Your Representative was present at the 
White House when the President, in signing 
the bill, spoke of the great and timely stim- 
ulation this act is giving to our economy. 
He remarked that small business fares best 
in the tax relief that is provided for busi- 
ness. This large saving and the substantial 
cut In individual tax rates, plus the benefit 
from tax credit that was provided by Con- 
gress for new investments In plant and ma- 
chinery, plus the more liberal depreciation 
schedules, add up to a vast improvement in 
the financial position for American small 
business concerns, 

As chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, your Representative is actively 
and constantly aware that American small 
business is engaged in a stern competition 
to survive and to prosper. Many things 
still need to be accomplished before inde- 
pendent small business is assured of equal 
opportunity in the growing competition with 
giant corporations. But substantial progress 
is being made in many areas. Congress and 
the President are showing a determination 
to continue and broaden this effort. 

Two important gains made earlier in this 
session of Congress were the final approval 
of amendments which improve and 
strengthen the Small Business Investment 
Act and broaden the Small Business Admin- 
istration disaster loan programs—acts re- 
cently signed into law by President Johnson. 


MORE OPPORTUNTITES FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A great new opportunity for American 
small business exists in the fleld of foreign 
trade, under the Trade Expansion Act which 
Congress passed in 1962. Our Small Busi- 
ness Committee has just issued a report, 
based on extensive hearings, that sheds light 
on existing opportunities in expanded export 
trad ~ 


e. 
The late President Kennedy, who followed 
these hearings closely, wrote a letter last 
November 19 to me as the committee chair- 
man, expressing his hope that many more 
of our country’s 300,000 manufacturers would 
turn to the Inviting export field, and em- 
phasizing his interest in our committee's 
work in behalf of expanded American foreign 
trade. 

“The information brought together for the 
first time in these hearings should act both 
as a guide and spur to small businessmen 
considering ventures into foreign markets 
and to Government officials responsible for 
assisting them.“ the late President wrote. 

Copies of the committee’s report, which 
summarizes the testimony at the hearings 
and contains recommendations for further 
improvements in our foreign trade program. 
are available to interested persons upon re- 
quest to the House Small Business Com- 
mittee. 


War on Poverty No Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include a well-considered 
article written by Roscoe Drummond ap- 
8 in the Boston Globe of April 17, 

As Roscoe Drummond pointedly said: 

The critics of President Johnson's anti- 


poverty program are making a great mistake 
picking at its fringes. 


April 20 


The argument that this must not be the 
business of the Federal Government is a 
profitiess and outdated argument. 


The article by Mr. Drummond follows: 
SHRIVER Puan on RicuTr Track: Wan ON 
Poverty No HANDOUT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasuHincton.—The critics of President 
Johnson's antipoverty program are making 
a great mistake picking at its fringes. 

The argument that this must not be the 
business of the Fedoral Government is & 
prodtless and outdated argument. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the prob- 
lem of continued high unemployment in the 
face of continued high prosperity. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the fact 
that, despite a consistently rising standard of 
living for many Americans, despite a higher 
average wage for most Americans, despite a 
mounting gross national product of more 
than $600 billion annually, some 35 million 
persons in this country can afford neither 
adequate food nor adequate shelter nor ade- 
quate clothing nor adequate schooling. 

I submit that at no level of government— 
local, State, and Federal—dare we neglect 
this pervasive problem of widespread pov- 
erty in the midst of widespread affluence. 

I think we can't. 

Therefore, the central questions to be 
asked—and answered—are: 

Do the actions go to the heart 
of the problem, to its causes, not merely to 
its symptoms? 

And even if the measures are well con- 
ceived, can poverty be substantially done 
away with? 

They are, as pointed out by Raymond J. 
Saulnier, former chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and no piè- 
in-the-sky economist: lack of skills,” in- 
adequate education,” “unsuitable or inade- 
quate work experience,” and “discrimina- 
tion.” 

These are the root causes and the Shriver 
program is aimed concretely at these causes 
as à practical and necessary way to reduce 
poverty. 

These are the things which most often 
make people poor and keep them that way— 
often from generation to generation. 

This Nation cannot accept continued pov 
erty for 9,300,000 families with a median in- 
come of $1,800 a year. 

This kind of poverty is not due to the fail- 
ure of our economic system. 

It is due to the failure of our society to 
provide the education, the job training and 
retraining, the encouragement and the en- 
vironment needed to help the poor become 
productive and the productive become more 
prosperous. 

This is why a panel of practical, experi- 
enced business leaders helped to and 
then gave its unanimous endorsement to the 
program which Shriver proposed to the 
White House. 

The war-on-poverty program which its 
chief of staff, Sargent Shriver, has put to- 
gether for the President and unfolded © 
Congress reflects realistic, workable, and, in- 
deed, conservative economic principles. 

Shriver is not talking about reducing poy- 
erty by spreading the wealth of others. 

He is not talking about increasing hand- 
outs in order to decrease distress. 

He is not talking primarily about how 40 
help the poor, but primarily about how to 
help the poor help themselves. 

What are the causes of incrensed unem- 
ployment and continued poverty in the face 
of increased ahd long-sustained prosperity? 

Recently the Gallup Poll reported that 83 
percent of the respondents said no whe? 
asked, do you think poverty will ever be 
done away with in this country?“ 

I suspect they asked the wrong question - 
The realistic goal is not abolishing poverty. 
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Some people may not have the will to 
lift themselves out of poverty even when 
Biven a better opportunity. 

Some may not have the mental capacity 
to improve themselves even when the chance 
is put well within their reach. 

But the kind of poverty and unemploy- 
Ment we have experienced in the past 15 
Years ought to be seen as an anachronism 
not to be accepted. 

This war on poverty is headed in the right 
direction. 


Tax Exemption for Cerebral Palsy Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to inform the Members of 
House that I am today introducing 
fislation to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide an additional 
e tax exemption of $600 for tax- 
Payers who have cerebral palsy. 
mtly on a visit to the Cerebral 
Palsy Center in Seattle, Wash., located 
in my congressional district I was made 
keenly aware of the contributions being 
Made to help those of our citizens who 
are making a better life for themselves 
even though they are physically handi- 
Capped. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill provides that 
E persons whose earning power is 
‘Mited because of this handicap and 
Whose needs include special living ex- 
Penses will receive an additional $600 
€xemption to equalize their opportunity 

be self-supporting. 

Today, in the congressional district I 
&m honored to serve and in King County, 
Wash., some 150 cerebral palsied are able 
to test their individual capacity to make 
a living. These handicapped persons are 

ding companionship in spite of an 

ction that usually means misery 

‘ough loneliness. 
is made possible because of a 
Unntered workshop operated by the 
Nited Cerebral Palsy Association of 
th County and financed, in part, by 
at: €fforts of the handicapped employees 

the center from their limited earnings. 

Development of a sheltered workshop 
ta © naturally, the byproduct of a step 
on n generation earlier when a group 
i concerned parents established a school 
Or cerebral palsied children, As these 
teal People grew older, so grew the 
denten tion that a work-and-therapy 

ter also was needed for adults. 
vid the parents—after affiliating with 
ees Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
K ——formed a workshop program 

1952 and brought into being a center 

at Produces a source of self-sustain- 
M revenue, Income from the jobs— 

rae from various industrial plants in 
and area—covers wages for employees 
expancips make it possible for the natural 
akon aa of the center’s busy work- 


The variety of jobs gives the center an 
Secu to provide work tailored to 
“cific physical capabilities of each in- 
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dividual handicapped person. The cen- 
ter has strengthened one belief: that 
work, regardless how seemingly menial, 
is a morale building tonic and, conse- 
quently, cultivates its own theraputic 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is directed toward 
covering all persons whose earning power 
has been decreased by cerebral palsy and 
my discussion of what is being done in 
my congressional district is ample proof 
that these handicapped persons can be- 
come productive and useful citizens if 
given the opportunity. 

Therefore, it is my firm conviction that 
these people should be given this tax con- 
sideration just the same as the handi- 
capped who receive a $600 exemption 
because they are over the age of 65 and 
who are blind. With a special exemption 
these people can become more self-sup- 
porting while playing an important role 
in the life of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable action 
on this legislation. 


Worse Than Profumo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the Recor» a significant editorial 
concerning the Bobby Baker case which 
appeared in the April 17 issue of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

Worst THAN PROFUMO 

No matter how frantically the administra- 
tion’s troubleshooters try to nall the Baker 
case shut, the hant inside the packing case 
continues to emit piercing reminders of its 
existence. 

Don B. Reynolds, Bobby Baker's insurance 
pal whose testimony has been acutely em- 
barrassing to President Johnson and mem- 
bers of his staff, seems ready and eager to 
keep on talking. He said on television that 
pressure to end the Senate Rules Committee 
hearing has come not only from the White 
House, but also from a good many Senators, 
including Republicans, who are just as re- 
luctant as the White House to hear any more 
about Mr. Baker's influence peddling appara- 


tus, especially the part Mr. Reynolds says 


was played by ladies of leisure. 

Mr. Reynolds seems undeterred by the ad- 
ministration’s devious and vicious campaign 
to discredit him by supplying accommodat- 
ing columnists with derogatory material from 
the confidential records of his past service 
with the Air Force and the State Department. 

Mr. Reynolds’ personal qualifications for 
sainthood are not the issue here. He has 
made serious charges which the commit- 
tee is duty bound to follow up before it 
closes shop, as it is now eagerly preparing 
to do. He is willing to tell more. His 
charges have been strenuously denied but 
never disproved, and they fit in with a pat- 
tern of influence peddling and profiteering 
which his been confirmed from many sources 
other than Reynolds. i 

Somebody has been lying to Congress just 
as Mr. Profumo lied to Parliament, And 
the implications of the Baker case are con- 
siderably more serious than those stem- 
ming from Mr. Profumo’s indiscretions, 
which, except for the Government's brief 
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attempt to cover up for him, proved to 
have no bearing on the performance of his 
duties or on the conduct of Government, 

Not so with the Baker case. Nearly every 
strand, as the tangle is unraveled, leads to 
a new example of official impropriety or 
worse. Dozens of questions remain unan- 
swered regarding the abuse of office by Mr. 
Baker or by other officials apparently in- 
debted to him in one way or another. Other 
questions have been officially avoided, such 
as what part Members of Congress and of 
the Government played in the mysterious 
goings-on at the house on N Street. 

As long as these questions are evaded, 
we may assume that—as in the State De- 
partment’s Otepka case—the answers are 
more embarrassing than the questions. 
Senator Jordan and the Democratic members 
of the Rules Committee are helping te 
suppress a Johnson administration scandal 
much worse than the Profumo affair, 


The Infallible Mr. McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
Secretary of Defense McNamara and his 
spokesman, Arthur Sylvester, think they 
can sweep the TFX fighter plane contract 
under a convenient rug in the Pentagon 
but we predict it will take a newer and 
larger broom than they have yet used 
to do the job. 

There are at least a few Members of 
the House and Senate who remain com- 
pletely unconvinced that the best inter- 
ests of this Nation were served when 
McNamara rode roughshod over a sub- 
stantial number of the Government’s top 
experts in this field and awarded the 
huge TFX contract to General Dynamics 
which, incidentally, operates in Texas. 

The Washington Star has consistently 
questioned the manner in which the con- 
tract was awarded and the following edi- 
torial, in its April 19, 1964, edition, is 
again to the point: 

When Pentagon insiders talk about “over- 
kill" they are not referring to the nuclear 
stockpile. What they hav mind is Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara’s enthusiasm for 
proving that he ts at least 100 percent right 
110 percent of the time. However close the 
question, once Mr, McNamara decides which 
way to lean he banishes all of the counter 


“arguments and tries to get the world to 


banish them, too. 

Take the TFX decision for instance. It 
might be 60-40 for the General Dynamics 
plane, but probably it was closer. When Mr. 
McNamara made the decision, however, it 
was suddenly General Dynamics 100 percent, 
Boeing a great big raspberry. 

If the entire free world is not now con- 
vinced of this, it soon will be. For Arthur 
Sylvester, Mr. McNamara’s official spokesman, 
has launched a massive public relations pro- 
gram to prove that the TFX, of Mr. McNa- 
mara’s choice, is a faultless airplane, 

The services, Mr. Sylvester has ordered, will 
describe the still-unbullt plane in such a 
manner as to make clear that it will do 
everything the Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps want. Savings accrued from the Mc- 
Namara choice will be emphasized. People 
who still think there may be another side 
to these tssues—the side brought out by 
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service dissenters during the Senate inves- 
tigation of the TFX contract—might just as 
well forget it. 

Service people are obedient, as they should 
be, so the past dissent doubtless will subside. 
This will please Mr. McNamara. It will not 
please people who want to know more about 
their country’s military problems. 


Neighborly Spirit in Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


Of ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rare 
neighborliness of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Ballard, of Pleasant Plains, II., was re- 
ported in the March 8 issue of Lookout, 
@ publication of the Disciples of Christ 
Church. Appearing first in the Janu- 
ary 15 issue of the Illinois State Register, 
it was written by George Derwig and 
tells a heart-warming story especially ap- 
propriate in this period of racial stress. 

The article follows: 

I Was A STRANGER AND YE TOOK M IN 
(By George Derwig)? 

Broadway may long remember Monty 
Woolley in “The Man Who Came to Dinner,” 
for the humorous complications that resulted 
from a casual invitation. 

But these were nothing compared to the 
results of a casual invitation Issued to a few 
snowbound travelers Sunday night by Edward 
Ballard, whose farm lies on the north side of 
Illinois 125, in Pleasant Plains, near Spring- 
field. 

A motorist, stalled in heavy drifts, made his 
way to the Ballard farmhouse to borrow a 
shovel about 5:30 p.m, Sunday. Looking out 
at the highway, Mr. Ballard suggested, “If 
there’s any other folk out there, tell them to 
come on in.” 

It wasn't too long before two couples were 
at the door, and Mr. Ballard's wife, Shirley, 
started whipping up a batch of waffles. 

Suddenly Ballard was in the kitchen. 
“Better wait with what you're doing until we 
know how many guests we have,“ he said. 


said Ballard. 

In short order, the waffles disappeared as 
did another final batch. No more eggs. Not 
much more milk or cream. The Ballards 
haven't raised chickens for 10 years and 
haven't milked a cow for 6. But there was 
plenty of cheese and crackers—and a supply 
of chipped beef. So there was creamed 
chipped beef on toast. 

Mothers with little children had had the 
foresight to carry a supply of milk, so the 
youngsters were well taken care of. Soon 
stomachs were full, eyelids were drooping 
and idle chatter and banter gradually gave 
way to sleop. 

The howling winds made use of the un- 
heated upstairs impractical. Everyone hud- 
dled together in the living room and dining 
room, utilizing chairs, couches and the floor 
as sleeping space. Any place was better than 
the cars in which all had been walting for 
at least an hour up to 6:30 p.m. for snow- 
plows to clear the drifted highway, and in 


1 Reprinted from the Illinois State Regis- 
ter, Jan. 15, 1964, with special permission, 
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which some had been stalled earlier in Salls- 
bury for 5 hours. 

One of the latter was Mrs. Ruby Sarff, a 
widow who was returning to her home-in 
Springfield with her granddaughter, Sandra 
Sidener, 8. 

She was intensely grateful to the Ballards 
for their hospitality. “They were wonderful 
people. I can't give them enough praise. 
They were simply precious,” she sald today. 
But in her relicf at her “life being saved,” 
she experienced a slight annoyance. Perhaps 
she was too excited, but she couldn't sleep. 

And, in clear line of vision, was a fellow 
underneath the baby grand piano, “snoring 
away, and enjoying a nap for all he was 
worth.“ 

Mrs. Sarff had to admit she was a bit per- 
turbed. “But the Ballards made up for that. 
They stayed up with us and kept us com- 
pany.” 

The fellow who crawled under the piano 
to sleep said he did so because it was the 
only safe place to be. Ballard said once the 
group got set for the night, nobody could 
move. 

Some of the folk were somewhat per- 
turbed when they found themselves stranded, 
but the Ballards’ hospitality soon took the 
edge off their nervousness. The two sailors, 
who had been worried about being AWOL be- 
cause they couldn’t catch their train to 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, soon were 
so relaxed they were ready to stay on the 
farm. One was Donald Chartier whose 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Chartier of 
Matanza Beach, were driving him and his 
buddy from Alabama to the depot in Spring- 
field. 

Another couple, also bothered at first, pro- 
vided the group with the “best lesson of all 
in human relations“ according to the Bal- 
lards and others in the company. This was a 
Negro man and his wife, about 50 years old, 
from Rock Island en route to Springfield be- 
cause of a death in the family. “They besi- 
tated to come in at first,” said Ballard, “but 
finally they did and were soon getting along 
famously with the rest.” Mrs. Sarff praised 
this couple highly and described the man and 
his wife as most agreeable company. “He 
was up early in the morning and shoveling 
snow like a trooper,” she said. 

Snow shoveling was accompanied by an 
appetite. What to eat? Would the meat 
from the freezer thaw in time to provide 
breakfast? 

Suddenly someone remembered eight dozen 
eggs in one of the 23 stalled cars, stretching 
in a mile-long line west of the farmhouse. 
It wasn't too long before these were in fry- 
ing pans “and we fared real well for break- 
fast,” Ballard said today. 

Some of the men made their way a half 
mile to the Stone Seed Co. where they were 
able to call for snowplows and notify worried 
relatives. Proprietor Rolland G. Stone sent 
back a big supply of food with the men, 
which also accounts for Ballard’s satisfac- 
tion with breakfast. 

By 10 a.m. Monday the snowplows had 
broken through the drifts and the last of the 
folks who stayed for breakfast were again on 
their way, including one man for whose life 
the travelers had feared the night before. 

This man had collapsed in a snowbank 
as he left his car for the Ballard farmhouse, 
and had to be carried in by some of the other 
men. He was put to bed, and by morning 
was among those who enjoyed a real farm 
breakfast. 

How do the Ballards feel today about their 
adventure? “It was not too much of an 
ordeal,” Ballard said. “I thought for a while 
the water supply would run out, but it 
didn't. So we made out just fine. 

“There really isn't too much to say about 
it. I don’t see how you could refuse anyone 
lodging on a night like that.” 

Mrs. Ballard laughed today and said, Well, 
I wouldn't have been ready for that much 
company again the next night, but I'd be 
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willing to start all over again tonight if the 
weather got bad.“ 

And the Ballards could do just that. 
They came to town Tuesday noon with a 
load of cattle and went back with a big sup- 
ply of groceries—just In case. 

Apparently Mrs. Ballard ts waiting for 
another storm and another batch of com- 
pany. “It was sort of exciting,” she said 
with a chuckle. 

They're keeping a weather eye on the low- 
hanging clouds and the snow driven from 
the fields northward onto the highway. It 
could happen again. 


Committee OK’s Pay Raises up to 30 
Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Finance 
Committee of the California State Senate 
recently approved two bills which would 
grant salary increases to California State 
employees ranging as high as 30 percent. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Sacramento Bee of 
April 3, 1964, which explains the pro- 
posed increases for various State officials, 
including the judiciary, and which points 
up once again the disparity in Federal 
salaries of many exccutives who have far 
greater responsibilities than their higher 
Salaried colleagues in the progressive 
State service of California: 

Commrrre£ OK's Pay Ratses UP ro 30 PER- 
CENT: MORE FOR JUDGES, OFFICIALS 
(By Robert J. Markson) 

California’s Judges and top State govern- 
ment chiefs will have their bankrolls fat- 
tened considerably if the State senate finance 
committee has its way. 

The committee, after a hearing in the cap- 
itol yesterday, recommended approval of tw? 
bills, senate bill 50, Miller, and senate bill 53, 
McAteer, which would grant annual salary 
increases ranging as high as 30 percent. 

Meanwhile, the committee delayed for 1 
week action on senate bill 11, Short, which 
would have allowed the State personnel 
board, if It saw fit, to boost incomes of about 
30.000 State employees in the lower pa) 
classes, 

Senator Alan Short, of San Joaquin County, 
was unable to muster sufficient votes for bis 
measure. The bill would have removed 3 
legislative restriction which disallows pa! 
boosts to workers whose income was not at 
least 5 percent behind that comparable 
private and other governmental business. 

Short sald the bill would not mean that 
pay increases for these workers would 
mandatory but it would allow the board to 
set boosts if a salary survey justified them. 

Senator George Miller, of Contra Costa 
County, committee chairman, warned passage 
of the bill would be taken to mean the 5 
percent raise would be mandatory. 

Senator Stephen P. Teale, of Calaveras 
County, echoed this statement but also ob. 
served the legislature has been so con 
with the “$18,000 to $20,000 a year State o- 
cials” that the “small people” often are ove?” 
looked. 

In addition to granting pay boosts t9 
judges, senate bill 50 would require that there 
would be no further increase until 1968 and 
then the amount would be equal to the per- 
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centage increase in the per capita personal in- 
come in California based on a Federal De- 
partment of Commerce survey. 

The pay increases for judges under the 
Miller bill would be: 

Chief justice of the supreme court, 829,400 
to $34,000; associate justices of the supreme 
Court, €27,300 to $32,000; appellate court 
Justices, 825,200 to $30,000; superior judges 

counties of over 100,000 population, 621. 
000 to $25,000; superior judges in counties 
of under 100,000, $18,900 to $25,000; munici- 
Pal judges in counties of over 250,000, $18,- 
900 to $23,000; municipal Judges in counties 
Of under 250,000, $16,800 to $23,000. 

State attorney general, $27,300 to $32,000; 
administrative director of the courts, $25,200 
to 830,000; clerk of supreme court, $18,191 
to $22,000; reporter ‘of decisions, $17,365 to 
819.500: clerks of the first and second dis- 
trict courts, $13,680 to $18,000; clerks of the 

and fourth district courts, $13,680 to 
$16,500; clerks of the fifth district court, 
813.332 to $16,500. 

In addition, the bill would Increase the 

amount of contribution by the State to the 

retirement fund from 4 to 8 percent 
to avoid a deficit. The situation is nearing 
the point where benefits will exceed con- 
tributions. 

Under the measure for increasing the pay 
Of most top State officials, senate bill 53 by 
Senator Eugene McAteer, of San Francisco, 
the pay of Gov. Edmund G. Brown would re- 
Main at $44,100 and that of State Finance 
Director Hale Champion at $30,319. 

Other salaries would be changed in this 
Manner: 

Agency administrators, $25,000 to $27,500; 
director of mental hygiene, $24,806 to 626. 
000; director of public health, $21,499 to 
$26,000; president of the public utilities 
commission, $20,948 to $25,500; controller, 
$22,050 to $25,000; superintendent of public 

ction, $22,050 to 25.000: Lieutenant 

, $22,050 to $25,000; public utilities 

Commissioners, $20,948 to $25,000; director 

Of social welfare, $19,101 to $24,500; director 

Sf employment, 820,948 to 824,500; director 

Of public works, $22,050 to 824.500: director 
Of water resources, $22,044 to 624.500: 

Legisigtive counsel, $22,050 to $25,000; 
executive secretary to the Governor, $19,845 
to $24,500; director of industrial relations, 
$19,101 to $23,600; director of agriculture, 
219.080 to $23,500; director of corrections, 
$20,948 to $23,500; director of youth author- 
ity, $20,948 to $23,500: director of motor 
Vehicles, $20,948 to $23,500; treasurer, $21,500 
10 $23,500; secretary of state, $21,500 to 
$23,500; director of general services, $21,500 
to 623,500; real estate commissioner, $17,365 
to 822,600; savings and loan commissioner, 
217.388 to $22,500; commissioner of corpora- 
tons, $17,385 to 622,500. 

s Director of conservation, $18,522 to $22,- 
00; director of parks and recreation, $18,- 
— to 822,500; director of fish and game, 618. 
22 to 822,500; director of the department of 
Alcoholic beverage control, $19,101 to $22,- 
500; commissioner of the State highway 
Patrol, $19,101 to $22,500; superintendent of 
; $19,101 to $22,500; insurance com- 
Oner, $19,680 to 822.500: director of re- 
Ultatlon. $19,101 to $22,500; director of 
professional and vocational standards, $17,- 
35 to $21,500; director of veterans affairs, 
£17,365 to $21,500; director of the California 
ter Office, $18,522 to 621,500; executive 
Oficer of the franchise tax board, $19,680 to 
$21 500: State architect, 620,000 to 621,000: 
Chairman of the industrial accident com- 
Mission, $17,365 to $21,000. 
of the board of equalization, 
$18,523 to $21,000; chairman of the adult 
Authority, $19,101 to $21,000; chairman of 
the water rights board, $19,101 to $21,000; 
poairman, unemployment insurance appeals 
‘Card, $19,680 to $21,000; member, industrial 
tecident commission, $17,365 to 820.800; 
D board of equalization, $18,522 to 
20,500; member, adult authority, $19,101 
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to 620,500; member, youth authority, $19- 
101 to $20,500; member, water rights board, 
$19,101 to $20,500; member, unemployment 
insurance appeals board, $19,680 to 620,500: 
deputy director of employment, $19,680 to 
$20,500; deputy director, department of jus- 
tice, $19,101 to $20,500; commissioner, eco- 
nomic development agency, 819,101 to 
620.000. 

Other secretaries to the Governor from up 
to $17,365 to up to $20,000; State printer, 
$18,000 to $19,500; fire marshal, $17,365 to 
$18,000; consumer counsel, $17,365 to $18,000; 
chief, division of labor law enforcement, 
$15,918 to $17,000; chief, division of industrial 
safety, $15,160 to $17,000; chief, division of 
housing, $13,892 to $15,500; chief, division of 
industrial welfare, $13,802 to $15.500; director 
of aeronautics, $15,225 to $15,500; State li- 
brarian, $13,892 to $15,500; chairman, al- 
coholic beverage control appeals board, 
$13,892 to $14,500; secretary, horse racing 
board, 813,892 to $14,000. 

Member alcoholic beverage control appeals 
board, $13,892 to $14,000; member, personnel 
board, $7,178 to $8,000; chairman, board of 
barber examiners, $6,946 to $8,000; member, 
board of barber examiners, 86,946 to $7,500; 
secretary, San Francisco Pilot Commission, 
$5,832 to $7,500; executive secretary, short- 
hand reporters’ board, $2,509 to $3,700; com- 
missioner, San Francisco Port Authority, 
$1,200 to $1,500; commissioner and secretary- 
surveyor, Humboldt Bay Harbor, $1,621 to 
$1,800; commissioner, Harbor jon for 
Humboldt Bay, $463 to $500. 
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Excessive Control of Predators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial from the April 8, 
1964, edition of the New York Times, 
decrying the excessive use of predator 
control employed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and calling for a sharp curtailment 
of Government activity in this field in 
order to protect America’s valuable wild 
animals. 

The cditorial follows: 

Excessive CONTROL OF PREDATORS 

Secretary of the Interior Udall's advisory 
committee on wildlife management has 
sounded a long-needed warning about the 
excesses and errors of the Government's 
branch of Predator and Rodent Control. 
Among the errors cited by the committee is 
the dangerous aerial broadcasting of grain 
treated with sodium fluoroacetate, a deadly 
poison known in the trade as compound 
1080, This practice was held responsible for 
the death last year of two birds from the tiny 
fiock of Californin condors that is the last 
survivor of its kind on earth. Many other 
valuable animals, including rare grizzly bears 
and mountain lions, have been killed inad- 
vertently. 

Wolves and other wild beasts are no longer 
the threat to domestic herds and flocks they 
once may have been. Indeed, the true wolf 
is almost gone in the United States outside 
of Alaska. The coyote still harasses sheep- 
men in some places, but this is a problem 
that could be handled effectively and at far 
less cost by concentration of efforts in local 
areas. Secretary Udall's committee pointed 
out that control operations now extend 
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into areas where there are no sheep or other 
valid justification. 

Congress must share the blame for the 
outsize growth of the predator control agency, 
which now employs more than 600 trappers 
and poisoners in the western States. For the 
most part, Congress has closed its eyes while 
its appropriation committees annually doled 
out larger funds at the request of the wool 
growers’ association and as a result of indi- 
rect lobbying by the-predator control agents 
themselves. Certainly the problem does not 
require the present army of Government 
hunters. Here is a fine chance for some of 
that governmental economy the President 
has been talking about. 


UNESCO in the U.N. Setting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and constituent, the Honorable Ellis 
Arnall of Newnan, Ga., a former Gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia, and a 
former Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, is a member of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. He 
is serving as Chairman of an ad hoc 
committee of the National Commission. 

On March 31, 1964, Mr. Arnall as 
Chairman of the ad hoc committee sub- 
mitted recommendations which were to 
be considered by the U.S. National Com- 
mission. On April 1, 1964, the Commis- 
sion yoted unanimously to accept those 
recommendations. The primary recom- 
mendation was for the U.S, Commission 
to ask UNESCO to make a study “as to 
the desirability of encouraging or dis- 
couraging the creation and recognition 
of additional new and small nations and 
the impact and relation of such encour- 
agement or discouragement to the at- 
tainment and maintenance of world 
peace.” 

Every member nation of the United 
Nations no matter what its size or pop- 
ulation has one vote in that body. It 
has grown from 30 nations in 1946 to 
113 nations as of December 1963. Chair- 
man Arnall pointed out that these less- 
developed nations now constitute a ma- 
jority, and their vote is controlling in 
the international organizations and 
UNESCO, His key question was: Should 
voting strength in the international or- 
ganizations be based on some formula 
other than one nation—one vote?” 

Within the framework of the United 
Nations this concept is novel. It cer- 
tainly deserves consideration. 

The ad hoc committee of which Mr. 
Arnall is chairman consists of the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Barry Bingham of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, dean of 
the School of International Service, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 
(formerly, Director, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress); Mr. 
Lawrence M. C. Smith, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, chairman, De- 
partment of Government, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind., and Dr. 
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James A. Perkins, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. Arnall is presently serving a 3- 
year term as a member at large of the 
Commission. However, he is no stranger 
to its work. As president of the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, he served on the Commission 
from January 1949 until early 1951. He 
was advisory member to the U.S. dele- 
gation to the UNESCO Conference in 
1949. 

I recommend the reading of his splen- 
did report. It is with pleasure that I 
make it an extension of my remarks. 

The report follows: 

UNESCO IN THE U.N. SETTING 
(Report by Ellis Arnall, Chairman, ad hoc 
committee, U.S. National Commission for 

UNESCO, March 31, 1964) 

The U.S. National Commission since its 
creation by Congress in 1946 has centered 
its efforts on helping UNESCO establish in- 
ternational programs of continuing useful- 
ness in the fields of education, science, and 
the arts and humanities. As these programs 
grew in importance, parallel to the increas- 
ing importance of the work of the United 
Nations and the other specialized agencies, 
it became increasingly evident that 
UNESCO's development needed to be viewed 
more closely in its relationships to the en- 
tire United Nations family of organizations. 

Early in 1964, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission, Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
named a small ad hoc committee to survey 
this complex of relationships and to identify 
problems to which the Commission should 
give attention. 

In its examination of the situation of 
UNESCO within the United Nations frame- 
work, the committee recognized certain ma- 
jor developments of significant import. 

Two of these were: 

1. In a jet travel and satellite communica- 
tions world, there is an ever increasing cre- 
ation and recognition of national entities in 
the family of nations and the international 
organizations. That this trend will have an 
impact upon the objectives of attaining and 
main a peaceful world is certain. 

2. In an era of increased emphasis on per- 
sonal service and personal sacrifice as well 
as on increased financial support, the United 
States has not furnished an adequate num- 
ber of citizens for services with UNESCO 
and other international agencies while suc- 
cessfully affording financial contributions to 
the welfare and advancement of the interna- 
This will have an im- 


and the other international organizations. 

The creation of the United Nations system 
with its family of functional organizations 
was to provide an institutional framework 
for organized international cooperation in 
solving mutual problems and meeting the 
needs of a world then recovering from the 
devastations of war. The United Nations 
was concelved as a security organization, 
concerned primarily with political and regu- 
latory functions. The agencies 
were a manifestation of the increasing com- 
plexity of the economic, social, technical, and 
cultural interrelations of the peoples of the 
modern world. 

The number of specialized agencies, cre- 
ated by intergovernmental agreements and 
having wide international responsibility, has 
steadily increased; at present there are 12, 
including UNESCO. But perhaps a 13th 
should be added: the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). 

Each of them deals with a particular sector 
ot economic, social, cultural, or technical 
activity. Each of them possesses the capac- 
ity to act in pursuit of the purposes set 
forth in their constitutions, purposes as spe- 
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clalized, and yet at the same time as uni- 
versal, as the needs themselves. 

Since 1950, the United Nations system has 
undergone a profound change. It has em- 
barked upon a new kind of activity, gen- 
erally called operational activity. Focused 
initially upon the conventional concept of 
economic development which was gradually 
replaced by a more comprehensive concept of 
balanced economic and social development, 
this remarkable expansion of economic and 
social cooperation within the framework of 
the United Nations has not followed any 
preconceived plan. It has been a refiection 
of many things. The most important being 
the admission of a great many newly emerg- 
ing countries to the international commu- 
nity. 

UNESCO was established to contribute to 
world peace and security by promotion of 
cultural and intellectual cooperation among 
30 of its original, predominantly European, 
member states. Although its precise pur- 
pose has been debated since the organiza- 
tion's earliest days, the traditional Euro- 
pean view of UNESOO as a clearinghouse for 
information and center for intellectual co- 
operation was dominant during the orga- 
nization'’s first years of existence. It as- 
sumed that UNESCO is a political institution 
and that as part of a world political system 
its main purpose is to contribute directly to 
peace and security. 

Today, however, UNESCO is called upon to 
supplement its efforts to promote intellectual 
cooperation by the day-to-day operation of 
techniclal assistance projects in more than 
90 member nations. Jointly with other 
agencies within the U.N, system, it is now 
engaged in an intense struggle against age- 
old enemies of progress and development— 
poverty, disease, illiteracy. During the 
course of these 18 years UNESCO seems to 
have accepted the philosophy which decrees 
that men must attain to a measure of well- 
being before the arts of peace can prosper in 
their lands. 

The nature and magnitude of this shift in 
relative emphasis—from the promotion of 
intellectual cooperation to technical assist- 
ance operation—is dramatically illustrated by 
the fact that there Is in 1953-54 expenditures 
of UNESCO's Departments of Education and 
Natural Sciences, devoted to the promotion 
of intellectual cooperation, amounted to 63.5 
million as against $6.2 million for technical 
assistance programs, in 1963-64 the balance 
that exists as between these two functions 


as; $8.8 million against $38.2 million; 
percent proportionate increase for the tra- 
ditional activity and 510 percent increase for 
new operational activity during the past 10 
years. 

There seems to be a general agreement 
that this change in UNESCO's program and 
the remarkable expansion of its operational 
activity are the direct result of the change 
and growth in UNESCO's membership which 
has grown from 30 nations in December 1946 
to 113 nations in December 1963. The bulk 
of these new members are the less-developed 
countries of Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. These less-developed nations now 
constitute a majority and their vote is con- 
trolling in the international organizations 
and UNESCO. 

Thus, the emergence of many new nations 
has increased UNESCO's obligation to serve. 
These new nations are not merely interested 
in intellectual cooperation; they demand 
from UNESCO and other specialized agencies 
direct and practical services to alleviate their 
ills of poverty, ill health, and illiteracy and 
this requires men and money. 

With the death of colonialism, large arenas 
and many people found themselves “free’ 
and since the age of jet travel and satellite 
communications had not yet reached many 
areas and many peoples of the world, of ne- 
cessity, nations were organized on almost a 
local basis. 
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And what is a nation? According to Web- 
ster a nation is: “A people as an organized 
body politic; an aggregation of people of com- 
mon origin and language; a race, a tribe.” 
The word “Nation” comes from the Latin 
“nascor”" which means to be born.” 

And what is a state? According to Web- 
ster a state is: “A political community orga- 
nized under a distinct government recog- 
nized by the people as supreme; a common- 
wealth; a nation,” 

Is UNESCO, by virtue of its scientific, cul- 
tural, and educational composition and by 
reason of the outstanding international 
scholars composing its membership, espe- 
cially fitted to survey and study the chauven- 
istic and nationalistic trends—trends which 
are developing throughout the world and 
which give rise to an ever-increasing number 
of small, new, and developing nations? 

Is it time to bring consideration of these 
trends into the open for full, free, and frank 
discussion and analysis? 

Are too many or too few national entities 
recognized as sovereign nations in the world 
today? Should there be a population mini- 
mum? Should there be an economic or self- 
Should there be a geographical area mini- 
mum? Should there be an economic or self 
dependence qualification? Should political 
philosophy determine the recognition of na- 
tional entities into the international orga- 
nizations? Should the right of national self- 
determination be insured and, if so, how 
or under what conditions? Should lanugage 
and culture form the basis of affinity? 
Should affinity be predicated on mutuality 
of economic interest? Or on education? 

Should every province, department, state, 
county, land district, tribe, clan, and family 
achieve national status? Should the inter- 
national organizations strive to effect the 
creation of more and more national entities 
by encouragement, or should additional 
small, new, and underdeveloped areas and 
peoples be discouraged from seeking inde- 
pendent national status? Should ethnic or 
religious groups constitute nations unto 
themselves? Should national existence re- 
quire polyglot populations? What are the 
lessons of history in this regard? Should 
reversion to the old idea of the Greek “city 
states” be encouraged? 

Should voting strength in the interna- 
tional organizations be based on some 
formula other than one nation—one vote“? 

While on the one hand we witness the 
surge toward the creation of smaller, newer, 
and underdeveloped nations, on the other 
hand we see international movements toward 
consolidation and area units of nations de- 
signed to bring about ultimately one politi- 
cal entity and one nation. 

The European Economic Community would 
be the indicative of this potential develop- 
ment. There is an appreciable current of 
thought that national boundaries and tariff 
walls should be broken down. Many nations 
no longer stamp passports but access be- 
tween many nations is free and easy. Jet 
travel and satellite communications have in 
truth succeeded cart travel and messenger 
communications. The world is shrinking- 
Time and distance are being overcome, 


In our own Nation we are conversant with 
a strong feeling that there are too many 
counties and geographical units of govern- 
ment and that county and city governmen 
should be consolidated. The editor of one 
of our largest magazines recently reques 
me to write a plece to the effect that the 
States of the Union are antiquated, obsolete. 
and useless governmental appendages. While 
I declined to do the article, the fact that 
was asked to do it is indicative of the feel- 
ing that numerous governments and the ex- 
pense of small units of government are being 
Seriously questioned, 

And basically we must keep in mind that 
the entire purpose of the U.N, and the inter- 
national organizations which function undef 
it was to insure and maintain peace through 
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out the world. How do these trends—the 
creation of many more new, small nations 
and the trend to consolidate and unify the 
older, more established nations—affect the 
potentiality of achieving and maintaining 
Peace in the world? 

These are provocative questions and re- 
quire difficult answers and solutions, Forth- 
right findings and conclusions, general and 
Specific, might eventuate from a study of 
these problems by UNESCO. 

It is not enough to merely deal with sit- 
uations which exist in the world today but, 
logically, efforts should be made to estab- 
lish an international viewpoint as to the en- 
couragement or discouragement of additional 
Lew and smaller nations. When once they 
are created and come upon the world stage, 
they are accepted and dealt with as sovereign 
entities of the people whose nations they 
are. 

CONCLUSIONS 


From its study, your committee concludes 
that 


1. The American people should acquire 
& greater degree of understanding of the 
newly developed capacity of United Nations 
Organizations to contribute significantly to 
World peace. 

2. The problems connected with the recent 
growth of the U.N. system require continu- 
ing examination for the p of con- 
Structing solutions compatible with the 
traditions and interests of the United States 
&nd many other nations committed to peace- 
ful conduct of world affairs. 

3. On the problem of the creation and 
recognition of an ever-increasing number of 
new and small nations and their impact upon 
the furtherance of world peace, a UNESCO 
Study should be undertaken. 

4 On the particular problem of recrult- 
Ment of Americans for service with UNESCO 
and the other international organizations, 
intensive effort across a wide spectrum of 
activity is urgently needed. 

It is true that many Americans have served 

well and have experienced great 
Personal satisfaction in doing so. Neverthe- 
less, in order that the United States can 

effectively its responsibillty for 
Making available highly qualified el, 
this committee believes that considerable 
action ts still needed to increase the flow 
Of Americans toward UNESCO. 

In the report, “Staffing International Org- 
&nizations,” appear a variety of recommend- 
ations pertinent to all international organ- 
izations of which the United States is a 
member. Your committee endorses those 
Proposais and recommends them for National 

on endorsement as the first of a 
set of recommendations set forth below. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the National Commission by for- 
Mal resolution (a) again strongly enorse the 
Advisory Committee Report, issued in April 
1963, (b) urge the Department to carry out 
the recommendations contained therein on 
a priority basis, including the provision of 
adequate staff and travel resources, and (c) 
Tequest the Department to assign at least 
two officers to the task of recruiting candi- 
dates for UNESCO positions. 

‘ 2. That the National Commission intensify 
ts total effort to improve the UNESCO im- 
age” in the United States. Recruitment will 
facilitated as the Commission makes 

in this general effort. 

8. That the National Commission direct 
2 attention to developing a closer rela- 

Onship with American academic institu- 
Which constitute a primary source of 
n el for service in the educational, sci- 

tifo, and cultural fields of interest to 
Peg That the National Commission encour- 
lov, associated national organizations to 

ud alt feasible support to improvement of 
recruitment situation through their 
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publications, annual conferences, and other 
appropriate programs. 

5. That the National Commission urge the 
Department of State to assign to its Per- 
manent Delegation to UNESCO a qualified 
officer whose principal duty will be personnel 
matters. 

6. That the National Commission urge the 
Department of State and other appropriate 
Government agencies to make greater use 
of existing statutory authority (Public Law 
85-785) under which Federal employees may 
serve with UNESCO for a period of years, 
while retaining reemployment rights and 
other benefits connected with U.S. Govern- 
ment service. An important adjunct of this 
practice is a willingness of Federal agencies 
to provide suitable positions for such per- 
sonnel on their return from UNESCO. 

7. That National Commission members as- 
sume a personal obligation to promote wide 
recognition of the fact that a period of sery- 
ice with UNESCO can contribute to the ca- 
reer development of the individual, to the 
advantage of both the individual and his 
employer. 

8. That National Commission members 
capitalize on their positions of influence to 
encourage appropriate educational institu- 
tions, foundations, State and local govern- 
ments, research bodies, labor organizations 
and industries to establish policy releasing 
able employees for UNESCO service on a 
leave without pay basis that will assure re- 
employment, count such service for retire- 
ment purposes, and continue other fringe 
benefits where they exist, such as health in- 
surance or the accumulation of sick leave. 

9, That the National Commission’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee arrange to review the 
forthcoming study on administrative pro- 
cedures in UNESCO for the purpose of iden- 
tifying any ways in which the Commission 
might further assist in improving the re- 
cruitment situation. 

10, That the National Commission give 
serious consideration to the possibility of de- 
veloping a nongovernmental mechanism 
which might serve in special cases to aug- 
ment the income of Americans in 
UNESCO, in ways which would not conflict 
with UNESCO personnel regulations. 

11. That Commission members who visit 
UNESCO Headquarters undertake to discuss 
employment. opportunities with appropriate 
UNESCO officials for the purpose of identify- 
ing on the one hand the career advantages 
to Americans through service with UNESCO 
and on the other hand the skills Americans 
can bring to particular UNESCO programs. 

12. That the National Commission arrange 
to review the staffing situation in UNESCO 
annually until it is satisfied that our na- 
tional responsibility in this regard is being 
fulfilled. 

13. That the U.S. National Commission 
submit appropriate recommendations to the 
next formal meeting of UNESCO in Paris 
in the fall of 1964 to the effect that a study 
be made by UNESCO as to the desirability 
of encouraging or discouraging the creation 
and recognition of additional new and small 
nations and the impact and relation of such 
encouragement or discouragement to the 
attainment and maintenance of world peace. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER: Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Arthur Hoppe was a visitor to 
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Washington and wrote three columns 
which I am sure will be of interest to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
They were published in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle on April 5, 7, and 9 of this 
year, Also included is a column pub- 
lished in the Chronicle on April 17 which 
refers to our former colleague, now 
Mayor Shelley of San Francisco. 

The articles follow: 

From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 5, 1964] 
Tue Wurrx House Isn*r BRILLIANT 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.— Well, so much for President 
Johnson's vaunted economizing around the 
White House. A lot of talk, that’s what it 
is. For I strolled by there the other evening 
and it turns out he Jeaves the porch light 
on. All night, 

No, there's no question about it. There's 
the White House, dimly perceivable through 
the trees, a vague, hulking, dark blob, a sight 
to stir the hearts of us taxpayers. Not a 
chink of light escapes to mar the gloom. 
(Except for a faint, fluttering glow from a 
basement window, which I assume is merely 
some disobedient menial trying to read in 
bed with a candle.) 

But there, hanging over the front entrance 
for all the world to see, is the porch light. 
Shining away as though electricity grew on 
trees, 


Now it might be all right if Mr. Johnson 
had left the porch light on by accident. He 
could get up in the morning and switch it 
off with only that little twinge of guilt you 
feel when you discover you've accidentally 
forgotten the darned thing. But I have it 
on the excellent authority of an unimpeach- 
able insomniac that the porch light burns 
all night. Every night. 

So this Is no oversight, fellow taxpayers. 
It is cool, calculated extravagance. And 
what I want to know is, how can Mr, John- 
son possibly justify it? 

We all know when leaving the porch light 
on ie justified. It's perfectly proper, for in- 
stance, if you are expecting callers. 
Mr. Johnson contend, I wonder, that he is 
merely expecting callers? At 4 o'clock in 
the morning? I doubt it. 

And it is also reasonable to leave the porch 
light on if you are waiting up for some mem- 
ber of the family. Perhaps he will say that 
Miss Linda Bird or Miss Luct was out on a 
date. Or Mrs. Johnson was at the PTA and 
he * All night? Every night? I trust 
we need explore this explanation no further. 

No; there is clearly only one plausible mo- 


tourists who pass by each night and some- 
where in that darkness their national shrine 
still stands. Somewhere. 


A worthy motive. But fraught with dan- 

ger for Mr. Johnson's whole economy pro- 

If we can leave the porch light on 

White House, people will ask, Why 

can't we go on lighting up the Washington 

Monument, the Lincoln and Jefferson Memo- 

rials, and the Statue of Liberty at nights? 
And there goes another possible economy, 

Worse, people will start talking about how 
the White House used to look—like a fairy 
wedding cake gleaming in the dark. And 
they may even demand Mr. Johnson turn 
the outdoor floodlights back on. Well, you 
pal imagine the pretty penny that would 
cos: 

No, if he wishes to prove his sincerity, he 
must turn out that porch light. No half- 
way measures. Let's make our national 
shrine a perfect black blob, a shining exam- 
ple of pennypinching to us all. 
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[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 7, 1964] 


Now Is THE TIME von ALL GOOD CATERERS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
WasHincton.—Ah, there's nothing that 


You remember Mrs. Mesta. For three dec- 
ades she reigned as the “Hostess With the 
Mostest.” Mainly because she happened to 
be an ardent admirer of Mr. Roosevelt in 
the 1930's, Mr. Truman in the 1940’s and 
Mr. Eisenhower in the 1950's. Unfortunately, 


tour. 

But now all is changed. For it turns out 
Mrs, Mesta has always been an ardent ad- 
of Mr. Lyndon Johnson. He's been 
on her guest lists for years. So nat- 
she’s the No. 1 hostess again. And 
I say it's a tribute to her grit, her determina- 
tion, and her caterer. 


Scene: A penthouse in Chevy Chase. Mrs. 
Erstwile McDoo, the bride of a freshman oil 
lobbyist, is conferring with Dr. Eimo Trott, 
Ph. D., director of Trott's Complete Party 
Service. 

Mrs. McDoo, I'm so glad you came, Doctor. 
It’s my first Washington party and Im 
terribly nervous. Now, to start things off I 


He's a 
must. I would avoid Robert Kennedy. Too 
risky. Our latest opinion samplings and 
White House leaks clearly indicate it would 
be advisable to support the Senator for the 
Vice-Presidency at this time. But not too 
firmly. 

Mrs. McDoo. The Vice-Presidency? No, I 
meant 

Dr. Tuorr. Ah, yes, the future Secretary of 
State. Very astute, Mrs. McDoo. You do 
have the makings of a good hostess. Frank- 
ly, we are still predicting Senator FULBRIGHT, 
but we urge caution. That is, seat him on 
your left, at least two places down. 

Mrs, McDoo. Yes, but. 

Dr. Trorr. Exactly. You will need a few 
conservatives to strike a balance. We will 


will want the five businessmen, four labor 
leaders, and three Negroes. There now, that 
should do it. 

Mrs. McDoo. But, Doctor, what I wanted to 
know is what hors d'oeuvres to have. 

Dr. Trotr (yawning). Oh, I suppose the 
traditional: Boiled Kleenex on fried waxed 
paper, 

Mrs, McDoo. Oh, Lcouldn't serve that to 
my friends. 

Dr. Trorr (shocked). Friends? Tou don't 
mean you wish to ask some personal friends? 

Mrs. McDoo (timidly). Justafew. Please? 

Dr. Trotr (with dignity). I am afraid I 
must withdraw my services. We cannot 
afford to be associated with any losers. And 
you, Mrs, McDoo, will never become a success- 
ful W: hostess, Not if you Insist on 
inviting friends to a party. 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 9, 1964] 


Tue GAYEST TRIBE IN WASHINGTON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
WasHincton.—I wouldn't want you to 
think for a moment that my book, “Strange 
Native Customs in Washington and Other 
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Savage Lands,” is to be merely a grisly com- 
pllation of macabre rites. No, there will also 
be a chapter on the gayest of the many in- 
digenous tribes—the State Department. 

These unspoiled natives dwell in isolated 
happiness in an area known as “Foggy Bot- 
tom.“ There, gifted by bounteous appro- 
priations, they have evolved an idyllic cul- 
ture, similar in many respects to that of the 
Tutuamotu Archipelago where breadfruit 
grows on trees. 

The natives in Foggy Bottom can be dis- 
tinguished from members of the other local 
tribes by their uniforms—a vertically striped 
shirt, a diagonally striped tie and handmade 
shoes. Each also invariably carries the tribal 
staff: a stick some 3 feet long wrapped in 
tightly furled black cloth. Its use is not im- 
mediately clear. 

While the other tribes rush to and fro bat- 
tling each other, the Foggy Bottomers bliss- 
fully while away their days in paper passing, 
the object being to see which native can get 
his desk clear first. Although this simple, 
primitive game serves no useful purpose, the 
natives vie joyously at it and those who ex- 
cel are selected as the tribal leaders. 

All that mars this otherwise utopian en- 
vironment is the attitude of the other tribes, 
which is distinctly hostile. The Solons and 
the Pentagoners, in particular, despise the 
Foggy Bottomers, referring to them as “fuzzy 
thinkers” and whispering that many have 
“softoncommunism,” which, from the evi- 
dence, appears to be a dread endemic social 
disease 


As a consequence of being shunned, the 
Foggy Bottomers have turned inward on 
themselves, creating a secretive, inbred. so- 
clety, marked by acute xenophobia. 

They stamp the papers they harmlessly 
pass among each other with cryptic symbols, 
warning outsiders that to gaze on them en- 
tails a horrible punishment. They commu- 
nicate among themselves in mystic phrases, 
such as “counterproductive implementiza- 
tion.” And when startled by a direct ques- 
tion of any kind, they immediately engage 
in fingertip tapping. 

This curious gesture consists of the na- 
tive’s placing his elbows on his desk and 
tapping the fingertips of both hands together 
directly in front of his Ups. As it is accom- 
panied by complete silence, the ritual is be- 
lieved to be some form of prayer—obviously 
a prayer that both question and questioner 
will somehow vanish. 

Despite this ingrained fear and mistrust 
of strangers, the Foggy Bottomers are at 
heart a simple, peace-loving folk. And I feel 
we should treat them as gently as possible 
in hopes that some day they may emerge 
hesitantly from their protective shell. And 
make contact with the outside world. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
they’re awfully happy just the way they are, 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronical, 
Apr. 17, 1964) 
MOTHERHOOD GETS You In TROUBLE 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Politics haye sure changed. Our mayor, 
Mr. Shelley, comes out foursquare for moth- 
erhood, s growing city and generations yet 
unborn. And what happens? The roof falls 
in. 

Im speaking, of course, of Mr. Shelley's 
lopping $10,000 out of the budget for birth 
control—a clear stand for more motherhood. 
And yet people are outraged. They note that 
Mr. Shelley is a Catholic, And his more vocal 
critics are going all over town accusing him, 
right out in public, of having religious con- 
victions. 

Naturally, Mr. Shelley has hotly denied 
this. And I’m on his side. Let's be fair. His 
decision, I'm convinced, was purely political, 

It seems obvious. The $10,000 would have 
been spent to teach poor people how to prac- 
tice birth control. And the more poor people 
learn birth control, the fewer poor people 
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will be born. And as the poor generally yote 
Democratic, the fewer Democrats there will 
be. Yet Mr. Shelley’s critics expect him to 
appropriate $10,000 to reduce his own party's 
strength? Nonsense. 

But I say Mr. Shelley should put aside these 
purely partisan considerations and restore 
the $10,000 to the budget. For, frankly, I 
think we've got enough poor people as it is. 
Like every good American I love poor people. 
I really do, It's just that I love rich people 
more. 

And the whole trouble with birth control as 
it’s now practiced in this country is that it's 
primarily practiced by the rich, It isn't only 
that the rich have more leisure time to prac- 
tice, it's that they have the education to 
master the instructions and the money to 
purchase the equipment. Indeed, with the 
energy they devote to practicing, it's a won- 
der we've got any rich people left at all. 

And it's no wonder we've got so many poor 
people. Here are the rich, studying and 
spending and practicing in a supreme effort 
to wipe themselves out. And there are the 
poor, bumbling along, unskilled, amateurish, 
accident-prone. Obviously, the day is f 
approaching when we'll be nothing but 
nation of poor people. 

So I'm forming the National Committee To 
Make Birth Control a Poor People’s Sport. 
Unarguably, they deserve an equal opportuni- 
ty to wipe themselves out. And with encour- 
agement, Im sure they'll find practicing 
birth control as enjoyable, say, as bowling or 
frog spearing. 

At the same time, the committee hopes to 
encourage rich people to take up some other 
leisure skill. A return to croquet, perhaps, or 
lawn tennis. With luck we'll reverse the 
whole trend and have nothing but a nation 
of rich people, Which proves that birth con- 
trol can solve our economic problems if 
practiced by the right sort. 

So from a political standpoint, Mr. Shel- 
ley’s dead right. But from an economic 
standpoint, he’s dead wrong. And it’s a good 
thing he didn’t louse everything up by acting 
out of religious convictions. But, after all, 
who really expects our political leaders to 
have any of those these days? 


What Should the Transport Industry Do 
To Help Initiate Their Early Use of 
Atomic Power on the Road? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I have inserted ar- 
ticles into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, written by my constit- 
uent, Mr. Ronn Warrington, a consulting 
engineer. Mr. Warrington is a strong 
advocate of an atomic-powered trans- 
port system. 

I am sure that this third article which 
has been published by Shipper N Carrier, 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 
War SHOULD THE TRANSPORT TRUCKING IN- 

DUSTRY Do To HELP Inrriate TRE EARLY 

Use ory Atomic POWER on THE ROAD? x 

(Enrror'’s Nore. —R. J. Warrington, a con- 
sulting engineer, now dividing his time be- 
tween California and Michigan, says: I see 
a need for certain cooperative action between 
the manufacturers of, and large users Of. 
tractors and trallers, to the end that a more 
rellable and readily available fuel supply 
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would be effected, and we then should have 
. zome control over the source, particularly 
in times of national stress. ‘Control’ is a 
normal bonded warehouse operation. Also 
needed is the development of a noiseless, 
gasless, and ample source of power with a 
terrific Improvement in tractor performance 
on the highway. See the last paragraph in 
the following article for the form of organ- 
ization needed to promote such a project.“ 
In our two previous articles by the author, 
Ronn Warrington, in regard to atomic trans- 
port forecasts, we have been made acutely 
aware of the probability that fuel may not 
Always be available to our multibillion-dol- 
lar equipment investment as it is used to 
conduct the business of hauling the raw 
Materials of the country to where they are 
needed and the finished goods, partially or 
completely processed, to where they are used. 
Can you conceive some of the problems 
which may be initiated into your area if, 
Overnight, a series of incendiary bullets were 
to blow up the gas and oil tanks in that 
given region or even on a national scale? 
Would you be willing to go on {fuel ration- 
ing? How would a repetition be prevented 
in case the tanks could be rebullt and re- 
filled? Nor can we think of any good reason 
for continuing with the present-day concept 
Of reciprocating motors if better power can 
be made available. We understand that with 
the advent of sealed high-voltage motors 
(2,000 to 4,160 volts) and series-power 

in the axles of both the tractors and 
trailers, a 29- to 48-ton load should run up 
a 7-percent grade about as fast as on the 
level. Our transport industry would like to 
eliminate the need for cars trucks 
On hills, be it up or down grade; both in the 
interest of reducing accidents and shorten- 
ing the time on the road for the rigs and the 
rivers.) 

Possibly the initial use of nuclear- powered 

vehicles should be on a modern trans- 
continental transport highway. This might 
be a roadway for rubber wheels, or a railway 
for steel wheels having the necessary re- 
Biliency designed into the track bed or pos- 
Sibly the rolling stock. Its route must be 
fairly straight and well isolated from cities, 
Since we don't have store-door service in 
mind for this equipment. The tread gage 
(center distance of wheels) should be not less 
than 10% feet wide and gages up to 11% 
feet wide should be considered as required 
for safety and capacity. Permitted loads 
Could be up to 70 tons per traller and the 
Rew highways ballasted accordingly. A 
tractor and semi could haul one or two trail- 
ers on a transport highway properly designed 
and constructed. We are more in need of this 
type of transcontinental highway than we are 
in need of a new isthmus canal in Central 
America. Nuclear power can be made to pull 
this rig. Magnetic and disc brakes with fail- 
Safe features are ready and walting. Why 

are we still holding to the same track 
gages we used at the time of President Lin- 
coin? The Conestoga wagon was safer than 
dur 5-ton dump trucks in making a turn on 
& grade. During the last 100 years our equip- 
Ment has worn out many times but we al- 
Ways replace with and for, obsolete highways 
and/or railways. 

We are now asking the States for 814-foot- 
Wide bodies for 1965. Are we hopeful this 
Will give us some relief? This is too little 
and too late, but as long as we are restricted 
to this dimension in piggyback service on 
the railroads, it doesn't make much difer- 
ence what we think or say. Our railroad 
Bages are just outdated for modern use and 
have a tremendously bad effect on the design 
Sf “equipment which should benefit the 

and transport industries.” 
8 2 then: let's consider the benefits to 
derived by our country if a two-lane, 
Super heavyweight, all-weather, all trans- 
Port highway from Texas (on the gulf) to 
Ornia (probably Wilmington harbor 
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area) were to be built. It would be designed 
and ballasted for say a 10 foot gage tread, 
10- by 24-inch wheels and 14.00 rubber, 
double axles and double wheels. We wouldn't 
need more than one wide Jane in each direc- 
tion on this projected transportway because 
the stops are limited and the speeds are fairly 
uniform. The project might indeed be in- 
teresting to the military services in the event 
they chose to move some heavy equipment 
across the continent and wouldn't risk the 
Panama water route. Our space program 
needs this transportway now. Whether it 
be rail or road, we need this Texas to Cali- 
fornia route—now. Its use would be re- 
stricted to heavy rigs with approved power 
units and would later be extended to Georgia 
in the East and Washington State in the 
North with facilities for the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. The handwriting is on the wall for 
all to see, but the industry must initiate the 
action to bring about the required research 
and design of nuclear-powered tractors and 
the new concept of axle-powered trallers 
with adequate volume and weight capacities, 
including mechanical loading and unloading 
devices which do not now seem profitable 
in the limited size equipment conforming to 
the law-strangled standards which must be 
met on the basis of our present day roadbeds. 
Let's get this y built soon. Write 
your Senator. Write your Congressman. 

The second major discourse in this article 
relates primarily to the processing and stor- 
age of nuclear fuels. Over 99 percent of the 
Tuel in a fast breeder reactor will probably 
be U, an unfissionable atom. We want 
to convert this to U or Plutonium Fu- 
(they are about equal in values) by using it 
in our long-distance tractors, as fuel, hauling 
heavy loads, on the transportway. After the 
necessary 3 percent burnup the fuel core 
should be taken from the truck powerplant 
and stored or processed as required by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, “AEC.” 
Because of the high value of the product 
and the integrity of the bonded warehouse- 
man, I think the principle herewith sub- 
mitted merits serious consideration by 
Government and privately interested cor- 
porations. Remember this: When you store 
1 pound of uranium you have the makings 
of 3 million kilowatt-hours of electric power. 
When you store 1 pound of coal you have 
1% kilowatt-hours. Thus considered, we 
should have an auditable stock of peacetime 
holdings of nuclear fuels, well distributed 
and readily available by acceptable methods 
into authorized carriers. 

Moreover, in the processing of 233, 234, 
235, 238 or 239 by the electric power com- 
panies or others who have reactors in opera- 
tion, there is an AEC requirement for special 
shields and containers which confine the 
radiation and heat in the spent fuel and 
various nuclear components which are being 
transferred to a remote plant for processing. 
This is usually a considerable distance but 
is necessary to recover the richer fuels which 
are now more valuable than when criticality 
started the fuel pile with the lower cost 
uranium. Now it goes without saying, that 
our trucking industry is now, has 
been, and always will be the prime mover 
for the many fuel cores and other com- 
ponents which have to travel at times a 
thousand miles or more. As far as I know, 
we haven't had a single radiation injury 
on any truckline, and won't have one, with 
average attention to details. There are 
many new methods of shielding being tried 
for shipping containers but in the final an- 
alysis the best method can best be designed 
into the tractor chassis and the matter of 
direct loading of new and spent fuel cores 
can always be done underground in a sealed 
building with proper integrity and security, 
This should save a lot of money which now 
goes for boxing these fuel cores with walls, 
floor and ceiling of lead, good heavy lead, 
11 inches thick, and artifically cooled for 


tractor, it would provide the fuel required 
to make the trip as well as haul a payload 
too. So at present, we use oil and gas and 
load space very unprofitably. How can we 
make any money and reduce taxes if we 
don"t get into peaceful nuclear power? An 
additional safety factor to be considered is 
that the fuel unit handled by the tractor's 
power unit (instead of in its cargo as at 
present) will never be exposed until it re- 
poses in its underground, underwater, berth 
for reprocessing and return to service. 

We need the plutonium and other fuels, 
if we design powerplants to use this clean 
element. It is manmade and not found 
anywhere, naturally. The stations for the 
processing thereof could be spaced from 
coast to coast, near enough to colleges so that 
training and orientation for the future fuel 
station personnel could be effected. We are 
withholding too much information on the 
atomic developments from the related scl- 
entist, for our own . All of this activity 
takes place at a safe level below ground, 
and would be well distributed throughout the 
country if fast breeder reactors were to be 
put to good use in nuclear-powered tractors, 
Remember, this type of reactor produces a 
product which is more valuable after its use 
as fuel, than the original cost of the fuel. 
Except for processing expenses it would ap- 
pear that there is a profit on the fuel in- 
vestment. This is hardly true, however, our 
industry needs and should have the means 
of converting the fuel, inasmuch as the 
shielding can be done more safely in the 
chasis design that in a separate container 
which must be loaded, un- 
loaded and handled like freight. A tractor, 
11 feet wide, with 10 tires, over 4 feet in 
diameter and size 14.00 offers a sizable base 
upon which to design your shield for radia- 
tion and cooling. An illustration of a pro- 
posed prototype will appear in a future issue. 
The driver is a specialist in the care and 
handling of his powerplant and when the 
fuel core is changed at any given station, the 
exchange is handled in the safest way pos- 
sible. 

In closing this article I would like to out- 
line briefly, the type of organization which 
lends itself to the task of perpetuating the 
interests of the truck manufacturers, the 
trailer manufacturers, operators and owners 
of extensive terminal and bonded warehouse 
facilities, and the many transportation com- 
panies in all areas. There is no doubt that 
in the future there are many potential bene- 
fits to be derived from this new field by those 
who organize efficiently. 

Nuclear-Powered Transportation Associ- 
ates, Inc., is a title that aptly describes the 
functions and objectives as much as a title 
ean, The organization could be nonprofit 
operated like the APDA of Detroit, Mich. 
(Atomic Power Development Association), 
who did so much of the preliminary work 
on the Enrico Fermi reactor, a fast breeder, 
located at Monroe, Mich. More about the 
work that is ahead of us in a future article, 
including some outline illustrations of pro- 


posed prototypes. 
R. J, WARRINGTON. 


PS—For those who have their doubts 
about the growth of this nuclear science, I 
can’t resist telling this story of my dad. The 
year is 1896 and he is in high school and in- 
terested in becoming an electrical engineer. 
After many talks with the school counselor of 
the times, he decided on steam engineer- 
ing because it was safer. As explained to 
him by the many sages of the day: electric- 
ity was too dangerous to ever become prac- 
tical, and besides, it was killing so many 
birds the authorities would soon make the 
light companies take the wires down and 
that will be the end of electricity. Note; 
after a few years of this, the wires were 
moved farther apart on the crossarms, 60 
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birds could not touch two wires in roosting 
thereon. Our problems in nuclear- 
transportation will not be that simple. 


The Khrushchey-Johnson Announcements 
Regarding Reductions in Production of 
Fissionable Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, before 
anyone starts dancing in the streets over 
Mr. Khrushchev's announcement today, 
they should understand what he said— 
because he said very little. 

He announced construction was being 
stopped on two plutonium reactors that 
are not built yet. How many more are 
building on which he did not stop con- 
struction? How many more are being 
kept on the line pouring plutonium out 
for Soviet nuclear warheads? By con- 
trast the United States is actually shut- 
ting down four large plutonium reactors, 
admittedly cutting our production by 20 
percent. According to Khrushchev’s own 
words, the Soviet Union is reducing its 
plutonium production by zero percent. 
No one knows whether or not or by how 
much it is actually increasing it. 

Next, as to production of U, en- 
riched uranium, another essential ma- 
terial for nuclear weapons. Khrushchev 
spoke only vaguely in terms of a promised 
“substantial” reduction to be accom- 
plished “over the next several years.” 
What does he mean by the “next several 
years?” When does it start? When does 
it end? What is a “substantial” reduc- 
tion in his vocabulary? 

Speaking today in New York City, 
President Johnson called the reduction 
boost from 25 to 40 percent in U.S. pro- 
duction of enriched uranium a “sub- 
stantial” one; that is, the 15-percent 
additional cutback from 25 to 40 percent. 
Is 15 percent, then, what is meant by a 
“substantial” reduction? If so, Mr. 
Khrushchev's “substantial” 15-percent 
reduction is what the United States is 
getting for Mr. Johnson's “whopping” 40- 
percent reduction. But even this is not 
a fair comparison because most people 
forget that in February 1961 almost one 
of the late President Kennedy’s first acts 
was to order a 1742-percent cut in en- 
riched uranium production. The total 
of both Kennedy and Johnson cuts is a 
staggering 50 percent. 

This entire course of events has been 
a “one rabbit for one horse” deal in 
which the United States has traded 50 
percent of its uranium production for a 
measely 15 percent of the Soviet's, and by 
which we have surrendered 20 percent of 
our plutonium production for no Soviet 
reduction at all. 

This is unilateral disarmament in ac- 
tion. It proves we do not even have to 
go to a negotiating table to lose our 
shirts. We can do it by speeches and 
press releases. 
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An Economist in the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, CLARENCE Lon, is also a noted 
professor of economics who taught at 
Johns Hopkins University before being 
elected to the 88th Congress. 

In an article appearing in the April 
issue of Challenge, a magazine of eco- 
nomic affairs, Dr. Lona has posed the 
challenging questions of how different 
might economic legislation be if the Con- 
gress were composed of professional econ- 
omists? How much does an economist’s 
position change after more than a year in 
the House of Representatives? 

Iam sure that our colleagues will share 
my interest in this article and sympa- 
thize with Professor Lona who has now 
joined the ranks of those who must make 
hard day-to-day decisions not always 
rooted in the textbook models of the 
classroom. 

The article follows: 

AN ECONOMIST IN THE HOUSE 
(By Clarence D. Long) 

A little over a year ago—after more than 
two decades as an economist—I took office 
as Representative from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Maryland. During my 
freshman year, the usual questions were put 
to me by my academic friends: “What the- 
orles have you been able to put into prac- 
tice?” “Have your ideas changed since you 
went to Congress?" “How has your year in 
Congress affected your thinking on such 
closely related problems as unemployment, 
economic growth and inflation?” 

My initial reaction was gratification that 
anybody imagined I had had the time to 
think. In a year in which my Committee 
on Armed Services met 74 times and my sub- 
committee 16 times; in which I inspected 
our bases in Guantanamo Bay, Puerto Rico, 
Europe, and many parts of the United States; 
participated in voting on the floor; spoke in 
favor of fallout shelters and on the need 
to improve the quality of human resources 
in order to reduce unemployment and raise 
incomes; introduced a dozen bills; sent out 
200,000 copies of my newsletter; spoke to, or 
attended, 650 meetings; lectured to 2,500 stu- 
dents visiting the Capitol; kept 900 appoint- 
ments in my offices; received 10,000 letters 
and signed 20,000—in such a year, did I 
really have time for reflection? Sixteen 
hours a day putting out fires leaves Little 
time for the theory of combustion. 

Nevertheless—in the midst of pressure to 
get a military burial for a combat veteran, to 
eliminate an official reprimand from the rec- 
ord of an employee who had his arm chewed 
off in a hamburger grinder, or to get infor- 
mation for a businessman on whether he can 
legally reproduce the President's seal for 
business use—I welcome the opportunity to 
reflect on what my first year in the national 
legislature has done to the ideas I had formed 
in teaching and writing on economic ques- 
tions. 

Those familiar with the problems of un- 
employment, stagnation, and inflation are 
aware that opinion on their causes and cures 
divides into two broad schools of thought— 
the effective demand school and the struc- 
tural school. 

The effective demand school holds that the 
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cause of unsold goods, idle labor, and unused 
plant capacity is insufficient spending by 
consumers, business, and government, Lack 
of spending may be due to not enough in- 
come, too much income going to oversavers, 
insufficient inducement to invest, and taxa- 
tion which chokes off incentive. With the 
approval of this school, the Kennedy-John- 
son administrations moved to cut the per- 
sonal income tax, without an equivalent cut 
in Government outlays, thereby leaving more 
spendable income to households and busi- 
nesses. The corporate income tax was also 
cut in order to increase incentive. These tax 
cuts, it is held, will reduce unemployment 
and stimulate economic growth. They will 
not cause inflation, it is alleged, because the 
resources called into production will counter 
increases in demand with increases in supply. 

The structural school holds that unem- 
ployment is due largely to deficiencies, not in 
demand, but in the quality of the labor sup- 
ply. Joblessness is thus concentrated among 
the young, the old, the unskilled, the Negro, 
and manual laborer, the worker with a one- 
use skill, and, above all, the poorly educated 
or illiterate. This structure of unemploy- 
ment is by now famillar and well docu- 
mented. The question arises as to why 
structural unemployment is a new problem. 
Haven't there always been workers with these 
characteristics? Indeed, millions of un- 
skilled, unlettered immigrants were absorbed 
by the American economy during the last 
half century before World War I, apparently 
without creating chronic unemployment. 
What is new in the current labor market 
which creates the modern problem of struc- 
tural unemployment? 

This new thing, I have argued, is the social 
minimum wage which applies mainly to the 
worker of humble qualifications and which 
has priced him more or less permanently out 
of the market. The Inst 20 years have seen 
the development of a formidable system of 
social minimums—statutory minimums, 
union minimums, unemployment insurance 
benefits, welfare, generous allowances given 
by middle-class families to teenage children, 
and high-wage policies of firms and gov- 
ernments. 

Under soclal and political pressures, these 
minimums are geared to the average of wages 
and living standards, and rise with them— 
indeed, outpace them—with the result that 
they keep the services of the marginal work- 
ers overpriced and unemployed even during 
periods of high aggregate demand for labor. 
Further increases in te demand may 
result in the employment of the overpriced 
and substandard worker, but only at the ex- 
pense of still higher prices—and only tem- 
porarily, until a new upthrust in the social 
minimum wage again prices them out of the 
market. 

Since the problem of structural unemploy- 
ment is thus caused by two factors, the lag- 
ging productivity and the overpricing of poor 
quality labor, the remedy is; also twofold: 
First, raise the productivity of poor quallty 
labor by providing a massive program of 
education and training, and by eliminating 
discriminatory job barriers to enable workers 
to qualify for new opportunities, Second. 
stop boosting the social minimum 
continually prices low-productivity labor out 
of the market. 

This was my diagnosis of the problem be- 
fore my election. How have this 
and my views concerning sound policy bee™ 
affected by my service in Congress? 

Congressional experience has strengthened 
my view that the current unemployment 
problem is largely due, not to inadequate 
demand, but to the substandard quality 
of the supply. It has done this in a 
modest way through my own experience 
in hiring a full-time stat of eight. The 
number interviewed and the necessity of re- 
placing several of those originally hired has 
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reinforced my view that a substantial num- 
ber of the unabsorbed labor force are of 
borderline employability. The employers I 
have talked to do not find this discovery sur- 
prising. Even a union leader told me, “Per- 
haps I shouldn't say this, but our problem 
nowadays is not so much with the employers 
45 with the workers.“ 

When I sought to employ a Negro secre- 
tary, I notified my numerous friends in the 
Negro communities in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington (there are few Negroes in my own dis- 
trict) that I wanted a mature, well-educated 
Woman who could type and handle case work. 
The salary—like all Federal salaries for sec- 
retaries—is much higher than that paid by 
Private industry. I expected to be deluged 
with jobseekers. In actual fact, I received 
few applications. The employment offices of 
Howard University and Morgan State College 
informed me that good secretaries are scarce; 
any on file would probably be hired by the 
colleges themselves. I now have three Negro 
Secretaries—more, I believe, than any other 
White Congressman, and all are quite satis- 
factory; but I do not have the impression 
that there are large numbers of well-educated 
. competent colored giris who cannot get 

bs. 

The chief insight my year has provided, 
however, has come from close contact with 
the unemployed who seek my help. On Sat- 
urdays I ride the circult’'—each week meet- 
ing constituents in a different post office in 
my giant district, Usually the entire post 
Office lobby is full of people waiting to see 
me. A random call of the roll includes: 

A Negro boy, who barely graduated from 
high school, has been turned down for en- 
trance in a junior college and has just 
tathered an legitimate child. He seeks my 
ald in enlisting in the Army after he re- 
Celved a score of 3 percent on an exam in 
Sei the minimum passing grade is 31 per- 

nt. 

A jobseeker who came to see me in the 
Morning reeking with alcohol and who re- 

later in the day barely able to speak. 

A father who asked me to get his 27-year- 
Old married son's undesirable discharge from 
the Marines changed to honorable so the son 
Could get a job. Unfortunately, the son's 

were impaired by his having since 
Served g years for statutory rape. 

A man in his forties—trying to support a 
famtiy of five on a take-home pay of $218 
& month, barely able to feed his family, his 
Wife is mentally ill, the only clothing his 
Soma air had were “what they were stealing,” 
Skill, and stated that, with his family respon- 
Bibilities, he could not afford to enter the 
Manpower retraining program. 

A man unemployed since haying been dis- 
8 from a steel plant 5 years earlier 
(With the union’s consent) for assaulting his 
Toreman, now taking psychiatric treatment 
and at the same time participating in the 
Manpower retraining program. 

A 45-year-old woman who had resigned 
Several years ago as a bench hand in a large 
electronics firm just as she was about to be 

for absenteeism, got a job with another 
as a result of my intercession, but is 
tisfled and wants to change her job 


This experience has impressed upon me 
that the unemployment problem—even in 
my relatively high-income district—is a stub- 
born one, Nearly all the unemployed who 
fame to me for Jobs have one or more of the 
Sllowing characteristics: incomplete educa- 
10 (often nearing illiteracy), alcoholism, 

€ntal disturbance, prison or bad military 
Conduct records, poor health or physical 
handicaps, 

The older people and the Negroes who 

to me are nearly always unemployed 
because of these handicaps and not pri- 
y because of age or color—although, no 
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doubt, these are complicating factors. I 
have gotten jobs for many, but of the ones 
I have been unable to place, I can think of 
none who does not fall into one or more of 
the categories of poor motivation, poor edu- 
cation and training, or emotional instability. 

If I am correct in my assessment that the 
unemployment problem is primarily struc- 
tural, what are the remedies? One of my 
lessons as an economist in Congress is that 
the political pressures are too often strongest 
for those remedies which involve question- 
able economics: greater subsidies to ship- 
yards than the already high 55 percent; 
tariffs on imports of steel; a 35-hour work- 
week with double pay for overtime in order 
to discourage it; a third layer of subsidy to 
cotton milis; supports and controls for 
wheat; increases in the minimum wage; re- 
taining obsolete military bases; accelerating 
and proliferating public works projects of 
dubious need. 

Such programs are doubtful economics be- 
cause they involve the production of things 
not needed or things available cheaper and 
better elsewhere; measures to prevent people 
from working, undér the pretense of pro- 
tecting them; or measures to provide jobs 
for the wrong people at the wrong places at 
the wrong times. 

Such programs impede adjustments that 
are ultimately needed, impair flexibility, in- 
flate costs and prices, place a burden of 
lower real incomes upon the general tax- 
payer, and shift the burden of idleness to 
workers in other areas or trades perhaps un- 
protected by unions or unable to perceive 
how they are being injured. 

It is dificult to resist such proposals. For 
one thing, the arguments in support of them 
are often persuasive to Congressmen un- 
trained in economics. More important, the 
businessmen and workers who come to your 
office to urge them are alive and present, are 
sincerely hurting, and are demanding im- 
mediate relief. The measures asked for 
promise to give this immediate relief in the 
workers’ and firms’ localities, and in their oc- 
cupations and products. Proposals, how- 
ever sound, that firms shift to new products 
and that middle-aged workers with families 
enroll for instruction in a new trade, take 
kids out of school, kiss families goodbye and 
move to new localities—all these sound hol- 
low even to one who prides himself, as I do, 
on being a free market economist. 

Given this conflict of loyalties between 
good economics on the one hand, and suffer- 
ing, yoting, humans on the other, each Con- 
gressman must make his separate peace. 
The vote he casts will not please everybody, 
not even himself. Most politicilans—includ- 
ing this one—hold firmly to the philosophy 
that, to be effective, they must stay in office. 
After all, the difference between a Congress- 
Man and the many high-class citizens who 
somehow never get to Congress, lies in the 
ability to get elected. Getting elected is a 
difficult art; those who deprecate it are in- 
vited to give it a whirl. Unfortunately, poli- 
ticlans are rarely frank in setting forth the 
essence of the art. All action in social, eco- 
nomic, and political affairs is a compromise 
of conflicting principles. When a politician 
tells an audience he never compromises, he is 
either kidding the audience or kidding him- 
self. 
In my brief tenure I have followed one 
broad course in trying to vote good eco- 
nomics and at the same time to stay alive 
in the political jungle. I have become a 
“service Congressman,” ever ready to stimu- 
late local projects and to help with personal 
problems. 

My activities in behalf of local projects 
have included organizing a mass meeting in 
support of a bridge across Chesapeake Bay 
between Baltimore and Kent Counties; call- 
ing a defense procurement conference; set- 
ting up a business desk which has won con- 
tracts for radiosondes, rabbits for medical 
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research, paper butter dishes and post office 
design; inviting and answering inquiries on 
how to get on bidders’ lists and find new 
markets for products; mailing thousands of 
books and pamphlets to firms in my district 
on how to sell to various Government agen- 
cies; arranging meetings between Baltimore 
area industrialists and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in an en- 
deavor to attract a $50 million electronics 
center to my area; waging a long fight 
against New York to win a $2.5 million nu- 
clear research reactor for the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground; taking a keen interest in clean- 
ing up dirty water and air in industrial areas 
of my district, and bringing in the Public 
Health Service to study this pollution for the 
purposes of law enforcement. 

In addition to these civil programs, I have 
done much for individuals in need of help. 
A family denied social security benefits wrote 
to me: “An injustice has been done, but we 
do not know how to cope with the Govern- 
ment—it Is too large.” My appeal brought 
them $4,400 in back benefits. I persunded 
the Internal Revenue Service to stop dun- 
ning an aged and indigent woman for back 
taxes. I got the State Department to allow 
a South African girl stranded in Canada to 
join her fiance in America, and a young 
Austrian to visit her sister here. My latest 
triumph was to get a 17-year-old girl out 
from behind the Iron Curtain to join her 
family, who had not seen her since she was & 
baby. 

All these efforts have won me & reputation 
as a hardworking Congressman, who heips 
people. As a result, my strongest potential 
opponents have backed away from running 
against me. I have discovered—or think I 
have—that most voters are not greatly in- 
terested in national legislation. They have 
problems and needs of their own, and if you 
help them with these, they allow you great 
freedom in voting on national legislation. 
Put it another way, a solid base of popularity 
with the ordinary voter gives a Congressman 
sanctuary from pressure groups who want 
things inimical to the national interest. As 
a consequence, I can vote solidly for civil 
rights in a basically southern State with a 
white constituency drawn increasingly from 
the Deep South. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory aspect of be- 
ing an economist in Congress is that it is 
seldom possible to cast a yote which does 
justice to all the many and subtle considera- 
tions that surround any major issue, For 
example, the tax cut and its effect on unem- 
ployment and economic growth are, to me. 
complicated and many-sided questions. I 
have grave doubts as to the need for, or the 
efficacy of, such a cut at a time when impor- 
tant indicators show that we are far from 
recession conditions. And all the arguments 
regarding our deficient aggregate demand 
have still not changed my mind. I for 
the cut because I had to make a choice. I 
was doubtful that a cut was justified; on the 
other hand, I was not absolutely certain that 
it would not help, and I was willing to take 
a chance on it. 

I voted for the tax cut &lso for party 
reasons. As a Democrat, I am naturally con- 
vinced that my party is closer to the right 
answers in most matters and that it is im- 
portant that the opposition not be allowed 
to hand us a black eye on an important 
issue. Thus the tax cut became a party, as 
well as an economic, issue, 

There is also the matter of time and en- 
ergy. Hundreds—nay, thousands—of eco- 
nomic bills came before Congress. While I 
can analyze and understand any one, or a 
small number, of such bills, to master all 
aspects of all such legislation is impossible, 
in view of the heavy demands to serve my 
district, receive visitors, speak to and visit 
in my district, read and answer thousands 
of letters and phone calls. 
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I am sometimes bemused by the fact that 
my vote normally does not differ from that 
of many of my colleagues who never had a 
principles of economics course. Unquestlon- 
ably, economics training is needed in Con- 
gress; more Congressmen ought to have it. 
But isn’t there a limit to what an economist 
can do in Congress when the public which, 
after all, makes the rules of practical politics, 
neither knows nor cares much about this in- 
tricate subject? 

Thus, although my thinking on the causes 
of unemployment, stagnation and inflation 
has not been significantly modified by my 
year in Congress, I have concluded that in 
politics, pure economics must be heavily 
laced with pragmatism, and that Congress !s 
no place for a textbook economist. 


Cheap Imports Hurt Shoe Industry 
and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued imports of shoes is disconcerting 
and bewildering. It bears no good por- 
tent for our shoe industry. 

It probably will continue to increase 
with ever graver implications. 

Of course it should be stopped and 
stopped now. 

How to doit. It is obvious it will not 
be done effectively by so-called informal 
agreements, or by hearings before the 
Tariff Commission which are usually 
abortive and seldom productive of real 
relief, as the law now stands. 

Before any real relief can come to the 
shoe industry, impacted, as it is, by stead- 
ily mounting, cheaply produced imports, 
the basic law will have to be changed. 
That is clear and obvious. 

It is idle to talk about “peril points” 
and “escape clauses” that are never en- 
forced and seldom invoked and flagrantly 


ignored. 

It is all too trustirfg and but a pious 
hope, to expect that officials who, in 
principle, approve the steady, growing 
flow of imports into this country could 
be relied upon to check them. / 

I think it is time for American in- 
dustry to realize where the remedy lies, 
if indeed any remedy can be applied in 
the light of all the current apathy and 
opposition. 

There are many in the Congress will- 
ing to help to save our American indus- 
trial structure from the devastating 
effects of low-standard, foreign compe- 
tition, but until the industries and em- 
ployees affected make it unmistakably 
clear to their Representatives in Congress 
that they are prepared to wage a strong, 
determined, organized campaign to re- 
vise these stultifying laws it is all too 
much to expect this situation will im- 
prove. The fact is it will continue to get 
much worse. 

While changes in Government statis- 
tical methods make it difficult to get 
comparative figures, the foreign trade 
committee for the shoe manufacturing 
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industry has ascertained that total for- 
eign imports of footwear for 1963 were 
over 91 million pairs, valued at $108 mil- 
lion and equal to 13 percent of domestic 
production of leather and rubber-canvas 
types of footwear. 

This situation needs to be corrected 
and fast. Can we mobilize the leader- 
ship and support from American in- 
dustry and labor to accomplish this des- 
perately needed task? 


Statement of American-Israel Public 
Affairs Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last week King Hussein, the young King 
of Jordan, met with the President and 
other officials in Washington. During 
his visit King Hussein attacked the 
democracy of Israel and its supporters 
in the United States and United States 
policy in the Middle East. Jordan, a 
country which has benefited from our 
foreign aid program, should be willing 
to live at peace with its neighbor, an- 
other recipient of our aid. In light of 
the King’s statements the U.S. Govern- 
ment should reevaluate its policy toward 
Jordan. I am sure that my colleagues 
will be interested in the following state- 
ment which was issued by the American- 
Israel Public Affairs Committee on April 
16, 1964. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT ISSUED BY RABBI PHILIP S. BERN- 
STEIN OF ROCHESTER, N.Y., CHAIRMAN, AND 
I. L. KENEN OF WASHINGTON, D.C., EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
For many years, American Jews have been 

strongly supporting American aid to Jordan 
and other Arab States because they believed 
that it was rigħt to help raise living stand- 
ards in the Near East, because they hoped 
that it might help to promote peace and be- 
cause they believed that it was in the best 
interests of the United States. 

This work has been carried on since 1954 
under the auspices of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee, an action com- 
mittee which consists of Zionists and non- 
Zionists. 

During this period Jordan has received 
more than $450 million in economic and 
military aid from the American people, in 
addition to about $150 million, which has 
come from the American taxpayers, through 
UNRWA, to care for the Arab refugees in 
Jordan. This is one of the highest, if not 
the highest, per capita economic aid pro- 
grams in the world. 

We deplore that King Hussein has abused 
the hospitality of the United States, while 
here as a guest of the President, to malign 
the Zionist movement, to insult the great 
majority of the American Jewish community 
who strongly support Israel, to misrepresent 
the facts about Israel, and to distort the 
objectives of U.S. policy. 

The facts are that Israel accepted the U.N. 
partition resolution in 1947; the Arabs went 
to war against it. Israel wants peace; the 
Arabs have rejected it and continue until 
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this day to refuse negotiations with Israel, 
despite the mandate of the UN. Charter 
The truth is that Israel has sought coopera- 
tion in water development. Israel accepted 
the Eric Johnston regional water develop- 
ment plan. The Arabs rejected it, even 
though it assured them of all the water they 
needed, 

It comes with poor grace for King Hussein 
to attack the United States for supporting 
Israel's water development when he has re- 
ceived large-scale economic aid from the 
United States to finance his own. Both 
water developments are highly constructive 
and completely consistent with the original 
Johnston plan, 

Furthermore, the American people will not 
take kindly to King Hussein's velled threats 
to go to the Soviet Union if he does not re- 
ceive all the economic and military assist- 
ance that he seeks. 

King Hussein apparently has learned the 
Nasser technique of trying to play both sides. 
Indeed, he seems to be speaking here with 
two voices—one as the head of his Govern- 
ment and one as the voice of the myth- 
makers of Cairo, who will go to all lengths to 
rewrite history, to smear Zionism and to 
destroy the hopes for peace and cooperation 
in the Near East. 

In view of the belligerent attitude adopted 
at the recent Calro conference, we have a 
right to inquire as to the purposes for which 
Hussein seeks additional aid. Is it to enable 
him to make a contribution to the Arab joint 
military command which is preparing a new 
attack against Israel? Is it to enable him 
to join in the fantastic spite project to de- 
prive Israel of her rightful water supply? 
These questions need to be answered. 

In the light of these questions our com- 
mittee will undertake a full review of the 
U.S. aid program in the Near East at its 
national policy conference, which will be 
held in Washington May 3 and 4. 


Minneapolis Survey Results: For Medi- 
care, 67 percent; for Civil Rights, 75 
Percent; for United Nations, 86 
Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased with the response to a question- 
naire I sent to my constituents in Min- 
neapolis and want to share the results 
of this informal mail survey with the 
other Members of the House. 

The questionnaire covered nine topics: 
Civil rights, the tax cut and economic 
growth, foreign aid, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, care for the elderly, the Uni 
Nations, unemployment insurance, Cuba. 
and civil defense, although the last ques- 
tion could not be tabulated because of an 
error in printing. The questionnaire 
was part of a newsletter and went to ev- 
ery home in the city of Minneapolis. 

UNITED NATIONS STRONGLY SUPPORTED 

The most consistently stated opinion 
held by those of all political views -was 
‘strong support of the United Nations- 
Eighty-six percent of those answering 
said that the U.N. has been doing a 
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job. The choice checked by this large 
Majority stated: 

The United Nations has been doing a good 
Job. Although it has limited power, it has 
helped keep peace in the Middle East and 
the Congo without involving American 
troops. Its specialized agencies have helped 
Many new nations, We must keep building 
the UN. and encourage more nations to bring 
their problems to it. 

MINNEAPOLIS RESIDENTS FAVOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Strong support was also stated for 
Federal civil rights legislation, though 
Many added comments that they wished 
laws did not have to be passed because 
all persons are equal and naturally de- 
serve equal rights. Seventy-five percent 
of those answering the question said that 
“Congress should make laws to curb dis- 
Crimination.” ‘These included 85 per- 
cent of the Democratic-farmer-labor 
Voters. 74 percent of the independents, 
and 54 percent of the Republicans. 

m percent of those answering 
thought State legislatures should make 
the civil rights laws. 

Minnesota has had a tradition favor- 
ing civil rights. I think this reflects the 
Strong position our churches have taken 
on this issue. Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish leaders have worked together for 
Many years. 

I am proud to report to my constitu- 
ents that I worked and voted for the 
Civil rights bill and am proud that it is 

tor HUBERT HUMPHREY of Minneap- 
Olis who is now floor leader for the bill 
in the U.S. Senate. 
MEDICARE WIDELY ENDORSED 


In reply to a question on medical care 
for the elderly, 67 percent were in favor 
Of hospital care under social security. 

was supported by 92 percent of the 
ocratic-farmer-labor, 80 percent 
Of the independent, and 22 percent of the 
ublican voters. 
eapolis has many senior citizens 
end a high standard of medical care. 
But this care is costly and the fear of 
large hospital bills wiping out savings re- 
erves or taking big bites from small pen- 
Sion checks is very real. This subject 
more comments than any other 
Single subject. 25 
TAX CUT SUPPORTED 


Almost as many added notes favoring 
ater economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment. Virtually everyone favored the 
f cut. Forty-eight percent were in 
avor without qualification, because 
reden we may have a deficit in our 
m eral budget, we will eventually get 
Ore tax money as the economy grows.” 
= ost all others replying favored a tax 
a oniy with reduced Federal expendi- 
üres in the same amount. 
FOREIGN AID GETS A MAJORITY VOTE 


Stübore than half of those replying like 
tee foreign aid programs. Three in 
<< however, said they think it time to 
Se back sharply, that foreign aid has 
à en a failure, About 1 in 10 wrote 
ahuments on the programs usually that 
hanough foreign aid is good it may not 
te Sis been wisely planned and adminis- 


MINNESOTANS CONCERNED ABOUT EDUCATION 
brocderal ald to education is needed on a 
8 Scale, about 48 percent of the re- 

ndents think, Thirty-one believe that 
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“limited Federal aid is justified"; and 
18 percent want no Federal aid. 

Minnesota has a strong tradition of 
public education. It has an excellent 
university, an expanding system of State 
colleges, and superior private colleges. 

I was interested that many, many peo- 
ple commented on the problems of edu- 
cation. They were concerned about 
dropouts and the necessity for young 
people to have training in order to find 
jobs. 

Iam proud that Iam a Member of the 
88th Congress, which has adopted the 
strongest series of education bills in his- 
tory. I believe, like many others, that 
the local school districts and States have 
carried far more than their share of the 
burden of education. It is time our 
Federal Government began bearing its 
share of the responsibility. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE— FEDERAL 
STANDARDS 

In January 1964, unemployment in the 
Minneapolis metropolitan area stood at 
close to. 31.000. In considering unem- 
ployment insurance standards, 53 per- 
cent of those answering the question 
would like Federal standards, and 39 per- 
cent favor State standards. Others 
stated no opinion. 


CUBA 


Although they dislike the existence of 
a Communist regime in Cuba, 47 percent 
of those who replied feel the real Com- 
munist threat is in the U.S.S.R. and 
China. Another 22 percent think that 
reestablishing better relations with Cuba 
might be worthwhile. Twenty-six per- 
cent want stronger action against Cuba. 

CITIZENS LIKE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Mr. Speaker, I further report that 
many of our citizens indicate that; they 
like the idea of questionnaires. They 
are concerned with telling their Con- 
gressman what they think. Many asked 
specific questions about bills before Con- 
gress. 

Written comments generally indicated 
an alert, well-informed public. I found 
the views expressed very useful and im- 
portant. 

In short, the survey; was a stimulat- 
ing and informative project. I trust 
my colleagues in the House will think 
these results interesting and significant. 


Israel’s 16th Birthday 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the State of Israel on 
the 16th anniversary of her independ- 
ence. Of all the nations which have 
gained their independence in recent 
years, Israel stands as a model of what 
freemen can do to shape their future. 

There is no question that this small 
nation has achieved remarkable success 
since the State of Israel was established. 
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The people have forged a modern demo- 
cratic society from what was once a vir- 
tual wasteland. This young nation now 
boasts modern cities, full employment, 
and a unified people. She has developed 
industry, built schools, hospitals, and 
scientific institutions. It has been a 
great struggle which required great sac- 
rifice on the part of the people and 
they are deserving of our highest com- 
mendation, for their accomplishments. 

It is also important to note that Israel 
has not concentrated all her energies 
within her own borders, but has extended 
a helping hand to other developing na- 
tions. Israeli technicians and advisers 
are working in about 50 other countries 
to give them the benefit of her experi- 
ence and practices which have been 
tested and proved fruitful. 

But Israel has not only helped other 
countries to develop; she has also opened 
her doors wide to people of other races 
and religions. As a result her popula- 
tion has tripled since she became an 
independent nation: These immigrants 
have been trained in new skills so that 
they can become self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizens. Israel has 
proven to the world that members of the 
Catholic faith, Greek orthodox, Russian 
orthodox, Armenian, Ethiopian, Maron- 
ite, Coptic, the Anglican Church, the 
Lutheran Church, Baptists, and other 
Protestant groups can live together in 
peace and harmony, helping one another. 
From the progress that has already been 
made, Israel's ultimate goals of full civic 
integration and equality of citizenship 
seem assured. 

Today, modern Isracl is the best friend 
the United States has in the Middle East 
and we must not overlook its importance 
in this strategic area. It is on outpost 
of the free world and gives evidence for 
all to see that democracy and freedom 
can flourish and grow amid hostile sur- 
roundings. But we cannot forget that 
Israel faces the constant threat of war 
from the Arab countries and is harassed 
by boycotts, blockades, by hate propa- 
ganda, and a dangerous arms buildup. 

This 16th anniversary seems an appro- 
priate time for the United States to re- 
new its commitment to do everything 
within our power to maintain peace in 
Israel and to make our position unmis- 
takably clear to any ageressor. For only 
if peace is maintained can Israel continue 
to grow and prosper as a democratic 
nation. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
to the people of Israel on this anniver- 
sary for a job well done, and very best 
wishes for continued success in their en- 
deavors. i 


Ovr American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 


Tecently I have been made aware of a 
short essay written by one of my con- 
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stitutents, Peter Mikuliak, on the subject 
of our American heritage. Mr. Mikuliak 
attempts to appraise exactly what has 
made America what it is, and just what 
virtues are necessary to produce an even 
greater civilization. This essay was 
awarded the Good Citizenship prize by 
the Broward County Council of the Par- 
ent-Teacher’s Association: 


I include this article, showing our 
young citizen's interest in our American 
heritage, in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


The article follows: 
THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


(By Peter Mikuliak, Junior College of Brow- 
ard County, Fort Lauderdale, Fila.) 

In a consideration of the concept of the 
American heritage, the fundamental prob- 
lem is how to assess the several factors in- 
volved in its outward appearance, to use 
these as a guide to the essentials, and to 
maintain a proper perspective of the relation- 
-ship of the parts to the whole in order to 
chart a suitable course of action. 

The areas of social action, political in- 
volvement, economic responsibility and mili- 
tary duty are all necessary and important 
factors of the American heritage. Yet one 
must not be misled by superficialities. A 
fifth factor must be introduced which en- 

the four mentioned above, mold- 
ing them into a unified whole. This fifth 
factor, this essence of the American heritage, 
rooted in the basic value system of our civ- 
lization, lies in the ideological realm. 

An appraisal of the value system of con- 
temporary American civilization must con- 
tain three separate points: (1) the tradi- 
tional American heritage; (2) the current 
situation and the relationship of what “is” 
to what “ought to be“; and (3) action to be 
taken by the individual, Our Greek and 
Anglo-Saxon heritage has given us a con- 
cept of government based upon written law, 
not despotic rule, with its blessing and curse 
contained in the basic unit; the individual. 
But while our current situation may indi- 
cate a trend toward standardization—of 
thought, achievement, and morality, virtu- 
ous citizenship demands and requires within 
the scope of its value system: disinterested, 
unselfish individualism; creative noncon- 
formity; transcendent faith and the existence 
of both absolute and relative values, These 
principles, combined with the special factor 
of militancy, will not only uphold the Ameri- 
can way of life, but will also produce a 
greater civilization. 


An Analysis of the Republican Housing 
Proposals 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to assist my colleagues in their delibera- 
tions on the future course of the Federal 
urban renewal and housing programs, I 
am including at this time an analysis of 
H.R. 9771, and companion measures, in- 
troduced by Republican Members on the 
House Special Housing Subcommittee, 
January 28, 1964. 

The analysis follows: 
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ANALYSIS OF THE HOUSING AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
REHABILITATION Act OF 1964 BY SENATOR 
TOWER 
TITLE I. LOW-RENT HOUSING IN PRIVATE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


Seotions 101-102: Provide annual contri- 
butions to provide direct assistant to sup- 
plement rents paid by low-income families. 
Units would be existing housing leased by 
local authority but operated and managed 
by private owners. Rent assistance is pro- 
vided for 30,000 units. 

TITLE II. COMPENSATION OF CONDEMNEES 


Sections 201-202, declaration of policy: 
Enunciates declaration of policy of just com- 
pensation with the aim of compensating 
owners of land and their tenants as fully as 
possible for losses suffered by reason of fed- 
erally assisted condemnation under any 
housing or urban renewal statute. 

Section 203, assurance of compensation: 
Extends assistance to tenant by assuring him 
of supplementary payment over and above 
compensation to owner. 

Section 204, compensation: Establishes 
formula for compensation of tenant equal to 
actual value of interest or to the net dimi- 
nution in actual value of the interest taken 
or damaged. Actual value will be deter- 
mined by replacement cost ot interest. 
Owners and tenants will be allowed reason- 
able attorneys’ fees incurred in securing 
such compensation. 

Section 205, payments before eviction: 
When condemning authority has knowledge 
that property is to be taken or damaged, 
authority must make advance payment of 
90 percent of estimated amount of compen- 
sation not later than 15 days after notice of 
taking parcel or adjoining parcel. 

Section 206, actual value: Defines actual 
value of fee property as the greatest amount 
a prospective purchaser would have offered 
for the interest had it been offered for sale 
on the date of taking. 

Actual value of a tenant's interest in a 
leasehold is the greatest amount that would 
be offered to purchase the tenant’s interest 
by a prospective assignee willing to assume 
the obligations of the lease. 

Section 207, replacement cost: Defines re- 
placement cost to include moving expenses, 
costs of advertising and special promotions 
incidental to reopening a business, and at- 
torney's fees, commissions, and other costs 
incidental to acquiring new property. 

Section 208, taking and damage defined: 
Defines damage“ as the consequences of the 
exercise of eminent domain or zoning result- 
ing in a net diminution of the actual value 
of the parcel, and If the parcel is adjacent to 
a parcel taken in the course of a redevelop- 
ment program. 

Sections 209-210: Technical provisions. 

Section 211, application: Makes title ef- 
fective only for contract executed after en- 
actment, and for public housing and urban 
renewal for which there has been submitted 
a plan after enactment. 


TITLE Il. URBAN RENEWAL 


Section 301(a) prohibits assistance for de- 
molition and removal of buildings if ob- 
jectives of renewal could be achieved by 
rehabilitation. 

(b) Rehabilitation loans: Provides reha- 
bilitation loan program to owners and 
tenants in an urban renewal area; residences 
or businesses, owner or tenant must estab- 
lish that they are unable to obtain reha- 
bilitation financing from private lenders or 
other Federal agencies on reasonable terms. 
Terms: 15 years or three-fourths of remain- 
ing economic life, whichever is less; 3-per- 
cent interest; up to cost of rehabilitation or 
$10,000 in case of residential property, or 
$50,000 in case of business property, which- 
ever is less. 
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The section establishes $100 million revolv- 
ing fund with additional $100 million to be 
made available after July 1, 1964, and July 1, 
1965, a total of $300 million. 

Section 302, relocation of displacees from 
urban renewal areas: Requires relocation 
program for busines concerns, in addition 
to individuals, displaced by urban renewal. 
Provides for strict enforcement of relocation 
program, without regard to race, etc., of dis- 
placees, with suspension of further advances 
or payments as penalty for noncompliance. 

Provides that relocation payments be made 
at time condemnation proceedings are 
commenced. 

Section 303, local responsibilities under 
urban renewal program: 

(a) Adds as an elements of a workable 
program: a statement of anticipated 
zoning changes in the community which 
would serve to assist displaced business con- 
cerns in making arrangements for their 
relocation.” 

(b) Requires administration in evaluating 
workable program to determine “that the 
locality has adequately identified the goals 
to be achleved with respect to each element 
of the workable program and has committed 
itself to the improvements (with respect to 
each such element) that will be made dur- 
ing the ensuing year.” 

(c) Provides for suspension of financial 
assistance If annual review of workable pro- 
gram finds that locality has not fulfilled its 
commitments, 

(d) Authorizes HHFA assistance to com- 
munities in developing self-help programs for 
community improvements including re- 
habilitation projects which require no finan- 
cial assistance as well as self-liquidating re- 
development projects. 

(e) As a condition for approval or renewal 
of a workable program, requires community 
to initiate and carry out a study of the 
property assessment system to determine (1) 
effect of workable program and urban re- 
newal project on property values; and (2) 
extent to which real estate taxation can be 
used as incentive to improve properties and 
a means of financing local urban renewal 
activities, 

(f) Requires community referendum and 
majority approval before a local public 
agency can enter into any contract for loan 
or capital grants. 

(g) Declares congressional policy that 10- 
calities desiring to undertake urban re 
should be encouraged to obtain necessary 
financing from State and local sources, pub- 
lic and private, Also, gives priority to appli- 
cants of urban renewal assistance which 
permits increases in tax revenues resulting 
from redevelopment to be pledged for the 
payment of principal and interest charges 
on obligations issued for financing project. 
or which is otherwise found to have taken 
all possible steps to obtain State or local 
financing, 

Section 304, nonresidential renewal: Ter- 
minates grants for nonresidential and non- 
public renewal; substitutes 10-year loans 
at going Federal rate plus one-half of 1 per- 
cent, up to two-thirds of net project cost. 
Loans will bear no interest for any period 
prior to the date on which the land invol 
is sold or otherwise disposed of by the 1 
public agency for redevelopment. 

Section 305(a) requires, insofar as prac- 
ticable, competitive bidding on real estate 
acquired for a project, 

(b) Preference to local developers. 

Section 306, local grants-in-ald; Require? 
that grant-in-aid credit for streets Within 
urban renewal area consider the ratio that 
trafic to and from the area bears to the 
total traffic with no credit being allowed for 
any portion of a street outside of the area. 

(b) Denies grant-in-aid credit to any pub- 
lic body which has received any grant or sub- 
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&idy from the Federal Government with re- 
spect to any demolition, removal, improve- 
ment or facility, to the extent of such sub- 
Sidy or grant, with the exception of Federal 
contributions to the District of Columbia. 

Section 307, definition of local public 
agency: Redefines local public agency to in- 
Cide “any public body exercising all of its 
functions relating to a project as agent for a 
In¢al government or State.” 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 401, local approval of low-rent 
housing sites: Requires local governing body 
&pproval of sites for public housing before 
entering into any contract, meluding a pre- 

loan contract. 

Section 402, expenses in connection with 
Private organizations: Prohibits use of any 
Federal funds for urban renewal or public 
housing to be used for (1) dues or fees in 
Connection with membership in a private 
housing or urban renewal or related organi- 
zation; (2) travel or subsistence in connec- 
tion with attendance at meetings or con- 
Terences of such organizations except where 
indiyidusl is a scheduled speaker or has 
formal official duties at such meetings or 
Conferences, 

Section 403, FNMA purchase of conven- 
tonal loans: Authorizes FNMA to purchase 
conventional mortgages of a quality generally 
acceptable to private institutional mortgage 
investors. 


East-West Trade 
EXTENSION. OF REMARES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, there is 
Currently a great deal of speculation 
about the possibilities of the Communists 

ming less aggressive as they become 
More prosperous. Some newspaper com- 
Mentators have even gone so far as to 
Predict that in the years ahead the 
United States will find its own interests 
Served by actively assisting Soviet and 
unist bloc economic growth and 
industrialization. This attitude has 
tended to support the thesis that the 
United States should welcome economic 
Competition with the Communists, be- 
Cause economic competition is peaceful 
And therefore unlike political and mili- 
tary competition. 

When we welcome affluent Communist 
Nations, we encourage them and enhance 
their ability to wage subversion and psy- 


&vowed enemies. We should keep 
in mind Khrushehev's own defini- 
of “competition” given just 10 
Months ago as we allegedly entered the 
of detente”: 

es, when we speak of victory in 

competition, the point tn question 
only cement or metal, but policy as 


ae capitalists know the cruel laws of 
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economic field strikes even greater fear into 
the hearts of the imperialists: they see that 
the rapid growth of socialism is increasingly 
shaking the foundations of capitalism, bring- 
ing nearer the end of this system, which is 
doomed by history. (Speech at the plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, June 
21, 1963.) 


But regardless of whatever position 
an individual Congressman or Senator 
may take on the position of East-West 
trade, practically everybody is in agree- 
ment that the present state of affairs is 
entirely-inadequate and chaotic. What 
is needed is a clearly articulated policy 
on the part of the United States on the 
one hand, and a unified effort to imple- 
ment and coordinate allied policies on 
the other. That this need is urgent is 
underscored in a report released yester- 
day by the Center for Strategic Studies 
at Georgetown University, “East-West 
Trade: Its Strategic Implications,” 
which stresses that “the longer the de- 
lay in securing allied unity in trading 
policies, the more difficult the problem 
will become. Failure to act, it has been 
demonstrated, will result in a worsening 
of the problem and consequent disarray 
in the alliance.” 

This report, written by two special- 
ists in international politics, Samuel F. 
Clabaugh and Richard V. Allen, not only 
analyzes the strategic implications of 
trading with the Communist nations, 
but also presents a complete picture of 
the action Congress has taken on the 
subject during the years 1959-63. 

The Director of the Center for Strate- 
gic Studies, Adm. Arleigh Burke, for- 
mer Chief of Naval Operations, points out 
in his introduction to the report that 
it is designed to assist Congressmen and 
public policymakers. If the Congress is 
to fulfill its obligation of actively 
formulating and shaping the attitudes 
of this country toward the issue of trade 
with the Communist bloc, it must stay 
informed, Studies such as this are of 
real assistance in that task, and I there- 
fore commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 


The Abuse of the Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing restlessness and agitation among 
many civil rights leaders and groups for 
more aggressive action and immediate 
results is understandable when we con- 
sider the long years of discrimination 
and personal indignities; the years of 
second-class citizenship. 

These years of denial and frustration 
are now compounded by the filibuster 
going on in the Senate with the result, 
as the distinguished elder statesman of 
American political commentators has 
pointed out, that the “internal peace of 
the Nation is threatened and the fearful 
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possibility of race riots cannot be ig- 
nored.” 
Surely, as Mr. Lippmann emphasizes: 
It is the paramount duty of civilized 
Americans to make order prevail in the ra- 
oa conflict by establishing the supremacy 
Ot law. 


But if this is to be done, and; as Mr. 
Lippmann has so correctly stated it, “the 
preservation of order through the due 
process of law is the course we must 
take,” can such a filibuster be justified? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a thoughtful, 
pointed commentary on the critical so- 
cial issue of our time and I urge that it 
be read and digested by all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of our country: 
From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 15, 

1964] 
THE ABUSE OF THE FILIBUSTER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is indeed reason to worry about 
what may be developing in the relations be- 
tween whites and Negroes. There are strong 
indications that there is an undercurrent 
of white resentment about the access of Ne- 
groes to housing and jobs in the North. This 
feeling came to the surface in the vote for 
Governor Wallace in the Wisconsin primary. 
There are parallel indications of desperation 
and extremism among the Negroes, as in the 
proposal to stall the traffic at the World's 
Fair and to increase the New York water 
8 by turning on the faucets to waste 
water. 


These are manifestations of irreconcilabil- 
ity: by the whites of a refusal to redress the 
grievances of Negroes by legislation and by 
the Negroes of a desperation that is political- 
ly suicidal. The whites who voted for Goy- 
ernor Wallace were opposed to legal remedies 
for the grievances of the Negroes. The 
Brooklyn Negroes who are the 
traffic jam are willing to affront the whole 
population because they have lost all faith 
that anything will be done for them by reason 
and good will. 

It is clear that the internal peace of the 
Nation is threatened, and that the fearful 


dress the grievances? Is this the wise 
course—leaving aside the question of wheth- 
er it is the course of justice and compas- 
sion? To close the door, saying that the 
Negro protest is the work of agitators and 
Communists, is to say that there can be 
no legal redress, that the two races must rub 
against each other without any legal cri- 
terion of right and wrong, of what is per- 
missible and what is not. To advocate clos- 
ing the door is to be for anarchy. 

Surely it is the paramount duty of ciri- 
lized Americans to make order prevail in the 
racial conflict by establishing the supremacy 
of law. It is true that harmony cannot be 
established by laws alone. But it is irrele- 
vant. Peace can be made to prevail by faith 
in the guarantees of the Constitution and 
of the laws made under the Constitution. 
‘If the preservation of order through the 
due processes of law is the course we must 
take, then we have to consider the filibuster 
in the Senate. This is an effort to prevent 
the Federal Government from reducing the 
racial confiict by the legal redress of certain 
of the more conspicuous grievances of the 
Negro. Can such a filibuster be justified? 
No more, it seems to me, than would a fill- 
buster in time of war. For the legal govern- 
ment must slways have the sovereign power 
to secure the of the Nation. If it 
hasn't that power, it isn't a government. 

The filibuster is properly a device for de- 
laying and preventing a passionate majority 
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from overriding a defenseless minority. It 
cannot be justified morally as a device for 
preventing a majority from attempting to 
redress grievances which have been outlawed 
under the Constitution for nearly a 100 
years. Such a filibuster is not obedience to 
the Constitution and the laws. It is nullifi- 
cation. 
What the country must have is a begin- 
ning in the lawful redress of the ancient 
of Negroes. The essential thing 
is to make a serious beginning even if the 
legislation is not perfect, even if—as is 
certain—it will need a lot of perfecting as 
it Is tried out in practice. A filibuster which 
delays legislation for months to come, or 
even stops it entirely, will not only promote 
disorders, will not only subvert faith in the 
supremacy of law, but will most surely lead 
eventually to the destruction of the filibuster 
altogether. 
‘That would be a pity. Our American lib- 
erties would lose one of their greatest safe- 


guards if a temporary 51 percent majority - 


could prevail immeditaely and at any time. 
But if the fillbuster is abused, as it will be 
if Congress is denied the right to legislate 
on civil rights, there will build up an irre- 
sistible demand for the abolition of all fli- 
busters. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
April 18, 1964: 

WASHINGTON Report: ANTI-Poverty PROGRAM 
AND Po.rrics 
(By Congressman Bruce Atorr, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

The question: Is the antipoverty program 
a sincere effort to help those in need or is it 
a political gimmick to get votes in an elec- 
tion year? 

To help the poor is a Christian duty. Con- 
cern for our fellowman is one of the strong 
foundations of our Judeao-Christian herit- 
age. It is a part of the makeup of every 
truly religious person. Few indeed would 
turn their backs on the ill, the maimed, or 
the unfortunate. Why then, the controversy 
about the administration’s so-called war 
on poverty? Because the Government is try- 
ing to legislate moral duty: it means to 
make charity compulsory; it sets by decree 
what is and who are the poor, 

In addition to the bills already introduced 
in Congress to carry out the antipoverty 
Program, there was a discussion this week 
between several Members of the House and 
Sargent Shriver, head of the President's 
Poverty Committee. Sargent Shriver's dis- 
cussion made several things clear to me: 

1. Those who want to do good through 
Government edict have no trust in the 
people. 

(a) They do not trust the people to be 
able to take care of themselves, nor to solve 
their individual problems. 

(b) They do not trust the goodness of the 
people to voluntarily help those in need. 

2. The Government has decided on what 
poverty is by setting an arbitrary figure of 
$3,000 annual income as the breaking point 
between poverty and plenty. Mr. Shriver 
admitted this figure could have been set 
higher or lower. 

3. The does not differentiate be- 
tween the poor in worldly goods and the poor 
inspirit. 
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As a result of the spread of the welfare- 
state philosophy in this century, and the in- 
crease of Federal programs to do everything 
for the people, there has been an increase in 
the poor in spirit. There are those who will 
always be poor, no matter what their level 
of income, because of lack of spirit which 
keeps them perpetually disinherited. These 
people need a reawakening in spirit, a chal- 
lenge to meet the diversities of life headon, 
@ new faith in themselyes which will cause 
them to look up instead of down. This is 
a moral struggle in which each of us must 
engage through his own efforts and no 
amount of Federal help will put spirit into 
the heart of a man who has no other goal 
than to exist. 

There are those who do need material 
help. There are those who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own; there are 
those who are too ill to work, and we will not 
turn our backs on their need. But the bil- 
lions-of-dollars proposals of the administra- 
tion is not the answer. Guaranteeing an 
annual wage, stamps for all the necessities of 
life, cradle to the grave security even when 
there is no effort to earn it, merely accentu- 
ates the problem. 

A POSITIVE SOLUTION 

A strong and healthy and free economy is 
the best possible solution to ending poverty. 

1. Only private initiative and investment 
will-create jobs. The Federal Government 
has no money, cannot create wealth through 
legislation, and can only spread the poverty, 
not eliminate it. 

2. Private initiative will create jobs if the 
full force of capitalism is unloosed. The 
billions spent on the waste, inefficiency and 
corruption connected with bureaucracy, 
should be left in the hands of the people 
through less Federal spending and lower 
taxes, so that they may build the new fac- 
torles to produce the products for which 
there is such a great demand in a prosperous 
and free nation. 

3. There are sufficient programs now in 
operation through private initiative, State 
and local governments, and even at the Fed- 
eral level to care for those who, through no 
fault of their own, suffer real poverty. For 
the able-bodied, a free American economy 
can provide all the jobs necessary at wages 
that will enable every man to live at what- 
ever level he can earn through his own ef- 
forts, hustle and sweat, knowhow, and will- 
ingness to raise his own standards. 

4. All Federal programs should be re- 
evaluated and many eliminated, 

PRESIDENT'S FIVE MUST BILLS 


The President has listed the 5 bills which 
he says must be passed by this Congress: 

1. Civil rights: The present bill is a 
dangerous excursion into the freedoms of all 
the people. We cannot guarantee privileges 
for minority groups by taking away the 
rights of all. 

2. Food stamp: I discussed this last week. 
It is further increasing the Federal control 
over the supplying of necessities, 

3. Government pay increases: Increases 
in Federal salaries must be earned and this 
can be done by exercising discipline in 
spending. No further Federal pay increases 
are justified until the budget is balanced 
and we liye within our national income. 

4. Medicare: Federal intervention in the 
field of medicine will lower medical stand- 
ards, will take away the free relationship 
between doctor and patient, and will greatly 
increase the cost of medical care to the 
detriment of those the program is supposed 
to help. 

5. Antlpoverty: The wide range of human 
endeavor called for in this program will put 
the Federal Government into every facet of 
the lives of the people and freedom will be 
traded for security. 

While the President maneuvers to out- 
New Deal the New Deal the world situation 
deteriorates at our expense and to the bene- 
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fit of communism. Cuba still threatens, 
Americans are dying in Vietnam, all of Asia 
is slipping behind the Iron Curtain, 

Í SPEND MORE BUT MAKE IT LOOK LESS 


The House approved H.R, 10809, appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor and HEW. 

The same old story, pass a bill below the 
budget estimate but increase spending over 
last year. 

APRIL 18, 1964. 

Bruce ALGER, 
Member of Congress. 


The Fulbright Phenomenon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal’s Vermont Royster in his 
column “ Things Over” has 
written a most stimulating article on 
what he calls the “Fulbright Phenome- 
non.” 

Mr. Royster has pointed out that Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT’S contribution may be no 
more than that of the little boy who sug- 
gested that the Emperor wore no clothes. 
But that’s enough for consternation.” 


One does not have to agree with every- 
thing said or inferred by either Senator 
FULBRIGHT or Mr. Royster to realize that 
this kind of open speculation may ulti- 
mately raise questions which, “If people 
started noticing, there might be a lot of 
policies left naked before the world.” 

The article follows: 

THInkine THINOS Over: FULBRIGHT 
PHENOMENON 
(By Vermont Royster) 

Wasurinoton.—Senator Futsricnr has 
lately been saying some interesting things 
about American foreign policy. But no less 
interesting to a visitor here is the hubbub 
he has raised just by saying them. 

Mr, FuLBRIGHT'’S simple thesis, as all who 
read now know, is that the real world around 
us is quite different from the world U.S. for- 
eign policymakers have thought—or pre- 
tended—they were looking at. This differ- 
ence between perception and reality, he says, 
accounts for the floundering of American 
policy in such diverse places as Europe, Latin 
America and the Far East. 

Of course the Senator's own view of reality. 
as there set forth, has struck some people 
as distorted in a different way. He's been 
verbally assaulted by Secretary of State Rusk 
and Senator GOLDWATER at the same time and 
almost for the same things, which is a pretty 
neat trick for anybody around this town. 

Still, the thing that strikes a visitor most 
forcibly is that the excitement is less over 
the controversial part of the Senator's ideas 
than over the mere fact that anybody of such 
stature—the Senator is chairman of the For- 
elgn Relations Committee—would dare say 
things aren't what they seem. 

It's a sort of compulsive fascination; like 
King Charles“ head, Mr. Fousricur continues 
to turn up in nearly every conversation. In- 
variably the speaker begins by explaining to 
his guest where the Senator is fuzzy on some 
point or other and why he need not be taken 
too seriously. Whereupon the visitor is then 
treated to a long discussion of everything 
Senator FULBRIGHT said, 

So, plainly, the t phenomenon is 
something to notice and to spur a visitor to 
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some refiections of his own about all the 
hubbub. 

The first thing to notice is that much of 
what the Senator said borders on the obvious. 
For example, he sald that the Communist 
bloc is not a monolith free of internal 
stresses, either between its two great 
powers—Russia and Red China—or within 
the Soviet satellite structure. 

He also sald that in reality there are not 
two Chinas but only one, and it is ruled by 
Communists. Im the same vein he stated 
it as a fact that the economic boycott against 
Castro is not proving a workable policy for 
bringing his downfall; moreover, that while 
the existence of the Castro regime is “inimi- 
cal to our interests“ it is not “an insuper- 
able obstacle” to the attainment of our ob- 
jectives in Latin America. 

On Latin America in general he said that 
the historical odds are against the prospect 
of great social changes without an upheaval 
and that the present odds are against our 
being able to manage “the outbreak of gen- 
eral social revolution” in the area. 

Besides this, he delivered some general 
aphorisms on the nature of changing power 


relationships in the real world. “Hostility 
Can give way in an as y short time 
to elose friendship. * * The reverse can 


Occur with equal speed.“ 

In all this, surely, there is nothing much 
new either to the denizens of the State De- 
Partment or the citizens of Seattle. What 
Creates the flap is the fact that these things, 
once openly said, explode with implications 
not easy to grab hold of, 

An illustration: Once admitted that the 
Communist world is not monolithic, then the 
Verbal battle between Peiping and Moscow 
can’t be wholly dismissed as a sort of mean- 
ingless marital squabble. Once. admitted 
that nations switch from hostility to alli- 
ances and vice versa (Japan once a foe, now 
an ally), then the possibility of another 
Switch in our relations with the Soviet Union 
is at least implied. 

This explains why Senator FULBRIGHT has 
been represented as soft on Moscow“ to 
the scorn of Senator Go_pwaTeR. Similarly 
he's represented as suggesting recognition of 
Red China—although he specifically denied 
it—because that is a seeming implication of 
admitting that the Communists do in fact 
Control China; or as suggesting that we for- 
Bet about Castro. That’s what brought 

Rusk down on him. 

What it doesn’t explain is why, despite 
the disagreements, Washington is so fasci- 
Rated by Mr. FuLsRIOHT'S “unthinkable 
thoughts.” The explanation for that, we 
Suspect, is that a good many people around 
the country, and quite a few right here in 
Washington, were already thinking that 
— American policies didn’t fit the real 

la. 

If others have made less of the obvious 
Split between Moscow and Peking, it’s not 

myopia but uneasiness. So long as you 
Can treat all Communist nations as a mono- 
lithic foe, you can have a settled policy. If 
the Communists are falling out among them- 
Selves, then you have to grope through a 
new set of uncertainties. How deep is the 
Cleavage? Do we risk being gulled again if 
We believe it? Is there opportunity to be ex- 
Ploited? If so, how? 

Similarly, everybody knows the Taiwan 
Government isn't the actual Government of 
Mainland China and isn’t likely to be. Yet 

can the United States turn loose of its 
Present policy of re Taiwan as “the” 
Government of China without plunging into 
More terrible problems? 

So a part of the Fulbright phenomenon 
is simply that he has sald out loud what 
Others would rather not, although inci- 
dentally he's as fuzzy on the new questions 
as anybody. If you look for a policy in his 
Speeches, you look in vain. 

But you can’t help feeling that the fasci- 
nation is touched also with a little fright, 
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which is the kind that most holds people 
spellbound. For that kind of questioning 
can be ca 3 

What if people start comparing the real- 
ity of the UN. with its mythology? The 
reality of Latin America with the Alliance 
for Progress? The Europe of De Gaulle with 
the assumptions that it is still the Europe 
of 10 years ago? 

Senator For nniarrr's contribution may be 
no more than that of the little boy who 
suggested the Emperor wore no clothes. But 
that's enough for consternation. If people 
started noticing, there might be a lot of 
policies left naked before the world. 


Action Memorandum No. 4 of the Mas- 
sachusetts Citizens for Public Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my friend and constituent, 
Rev. Robert G. Howes, a learned, 
dedicated, religious leader in my district, 
and under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Recorp action memorandum 
No. 4 of the Massachusetts Citizens for 
Public Prayer, Box 1776, Rutland, Mass. 

This memorandum, which is very ably 
drawn, is designed to promote and bring 
about action by the Congress and then 
by the legislatures of the several States 
on a constitutional amendment to put 
prayer and Bible reading back into the 
public classroom and remove the threat 
to other traditional public reverences of 
the Divine Master. 

It should be noted that this memoran- 
dum is prepared with very great ability. 
It not only very ably presents the case 
for those who seek to nullify the recent 
Supreme Court prayer decisions, but it 
also suggests certain language for a con- 
stitutional amendment that would pro- 
tect the right to pray to God on a volun- 
tary basis in the schools, or elsewhere, 
and to prevent other proposed infringe- 
ments upon belief in God and the practice 
of public reverence. 

Father Howes makes out the strong- 
est, irrefutable case for a constitutional 
amendment. The objective is, as he 
notes, not intended to repudiate or elimi- 
nate the Supreme Court. It merely 
means that an overwhelming number of 
the American people do not agree with 
the prayer decisions of the Court and be- 
lieves that an amendment should be 
adopted clarifying the right of the Amer- 
ican people to exercise their historic 
right to pray and acknowledge the liv- 
ing God in and out of the schools, and 
to preserve the place which belief in God 
and worship have always had in the 
American Government and in American 
life. 

There is no suggestion in the plan to 
deny anyone in this country the right 
to his own views on religious matters. 
Prayers would be insured on a permis- 
sive, not on & mandatory, basis, and 
those desiring to be exempt from par- 
ticipating or listening would be accorded 
their full rights in this regard. 
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America was founded by people who 
believed in God and human freedom and 
these beliefs and the right to practice 
them are as vital to American democracy 
now as they were when the exercise of 
them was first established by the sturdy, 
indomitable, God-fearing Founding 
Fathers. 

The proposed amendment is not in- 
tended to attack anyone’s right to be- 
lieve as he chooses. Atheists, agnostics, 
and other people, who do not accept the 
idea of God or a Supreme Being, under 
our laws can hold fast to their own 
views. But it permits believers in God 
and a Supreme Being, who constitute 
such an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, to hold to their own 
views, and to exercise their beliefs and 
declare their faith in public, as they do 
in private, without depriving other peo- 
ple of their beliefs. In this democracy, 
minority rights must always be con- 
sidered and scrupulously protected, but 
the majority of the people must rule in 
accordance with democratic principles. 
No minority should be allowed to dom- 
inate this Government and force its views 
or will upon the majority of the people. 
And this is particularly true when the 
personal spiritual beliefs and moral pre- 
cepts of an overwhelming majority of 
the American people are in question. 
Americans must never be forbidden to 
pray in public. ; 

I commend Father Howes for his fine 
piece and outstading work for this great 
cause which is the cause of our country 
and will continue my efforts to speed the 
day when the prayer decision is canceled 
by constitutional means and little Amer- 
ican schoolchildren and the people are 
free to pray in school and in public ac- 
cording to their right as free Americans. 

The resolution follows: 

ACTION MEMORANDUM NO. 4 OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS CITIZENS FOR PUELIC PRAYER, 
RUTLAND, Mass, s 
Now that hearings have been scheduled on 

prayer amendment proposals, three things 

are Important: 

(i) Proponents of amendment must speak 
out at the committee hearings with fre- 
quency and with a clear understanding of the 
various facets of the case for amendment, 

(ii) When an amendment proposal reaches 
the Congress, presumably with committee 
approval, another heavy round of mail must 
indicate to all Congressmen the will of the 
people (a) that action be taken on this pro- 
posal, and (b) that action be taken with as 
much dispatch as is consistent with the 
weighty nature of the subject. 

(ui) Once released by the Congress, action 
must be initiated and sustained in every 
State to the end that the amendment pro- 
posal be ratified as quickly as possible. 
Human nature being what it is, there is a 
distinct probability that time, in this fight, 
could work against us. 

In order to meet each of these needs, the 
following question-and-answer memoran- 
dum has been prepared. It may be used in 
any manner consistent with our purpose, as 
an entirely nonsectarian, nonpartisan group; 
namely, the passage of a peoples’ amendment 
for public prayer. On this purpose, again 
here, we ask the blessing of Almighty God. 

1. Are you opposed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

We are not opposed to the Supreme Court 
either as an institution or as individuals. 
Nor do we have any commitment to any 
other amendment now pending in 
any State relative to the future situation of 
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the Supreme Court. We say, quite simply, 
that we believe the Supreme Court was seri- 
ously wrong in its two prayer decisions. 

2. Why do you want to change the Con- 
stitution? Isn't it dangerous to tamper 
with it? 

We are firmly convinced that the Consti- 
tution, as written, fully accords with our 
position in the matter of public reverence 
and requires no change. However, since the 
Court, in its two prayer decisions, has 
twisted the Constitution from its real mean- 
ing, there is no alternative but to spell out 
now in detail what we are certain the first 
amendment has always hitherto meant. It 
is not a question of changing anything. It 
is a question of restoring something which 
has been taken away. 

3. What, briefly, is the substance of your 
objections to the two Supreme Court prayer 
decisions? 

We object on two major grounds. First, 
that the Court has misapplied a valid con- 
stitutional principle. Second, that in the 
process an important factor In the public 
education of our young people has been elim- 
inated, and a shadow of doubt has been cast 
over all other instances of public reverence. 

4. Is prayer in public schools, and Bible 
reading, really important enough for a con- 
stitutional amendment? 

We concede that many of those who, with 


them. We believe ourselves, however, that 


long 
the reverent character of education, and that 


guished, 
Nor does the fact that there have been oc- 
casions when the morning prayer and Bible 
reading have been accomplished with some- 
thing less than due dignity alter in any way 
the essential wisdom of encouraging Jewish. 
Protestant and Roman Catholic children to 
stand side by side as they begin each day 
their study of the life sicences and recite a 
common prayer to a common God. Nor can 
presence of “religion” as a footnote in 
history or art class in any way sufice for the 
reverence which is part of prayer. 

5. The Supreme Court sald its decisions 
narrow, that they did not affect other 
Do you accept this dictum? 

we do not. Once a precedent 
has been wheeled into place at law, it can be 
used again and again in a steady process of 
advancing. The Supreme 
despite its sonorous majority para- 
has posited an equation in the two 
$ yer decisions” the fall out from which 
blights, as we have before indicated, every 
other instance of public reverence (e.g. 
chaplains, “under God”, prayer at legislative 
sessions, etc.). That equation says: 


We believe no other reading of the two 
decisions is possible. And once this equation 
has been placed, the only ultimate conse- 
quence, as Dean Harry Van Dusen, of Union 
Theological 
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6. What about the rights of the minority? 

We might reply “What about the rights 
of the majority?” The prayer and Bible read- 
ing which distinguished our public class- 
room in so many States for so long and which 
our amendment would restore was voluntary. 
We concur fully that students who dissent 
must be permitted to be silent or to absent 
themselves from the prayer exercise. But 
this does not mean that we must subvert the 
will of the majority by refusing to it the 
right to pray. It is true, as Dean Griswold 
expressed it in his magnificent address at the 
Utah Law School, that such silence and/or 
withdrawl will separate the dissenters from 
other students—but the separation does exist 
in any case, and there is an even more com- 
pelling obligation on dissenters to respect the 
rights and privileges of the great majority of 
students than there is on the majority to 
abrogate its own rights totally simply to ac- 
commodate that dissent. 

7. We read little about the prayer amend- 
ment fight. Who is conducting it? 

The most wonderful thing about this fight 
so far is that, while there are some real 
prominent Americans in it, by and large the 
push is coming from little people. Grass- 
roots strength started early and has grown 
rapidly. It was, literally, tons of mall from 
the home districts which finally moved the 
Congress to act. Even though, for some 
strange reason, many of the news media ne- 
glected to give adequate coverage to the 
fight as it developed, word passed from mouth 
to mouth, from organization to organization, 
from relative to relative. Im fact this was 
something of a repeat of the Revolution. 
Then, too, there was no news coverage. But 
patriots everywhere corresponded back and 
forth. This is what has happened here. This 
is why we call our amendment a peoples 
amendment for public prayer. Seldom in 
history have the American people risen in 
such masses and without VIP direction to 
demand something as emphatically as they 
now demand this amendment. 

8. What action is now called for? 

Every American who feels as we do must 
make his volce heard in these hearings. 
Telegrams, letters, personal appearances 
where possible—it is imperative that the 
noise we make now demonstrate our num- 
bers because, surely, the few who oppose us 
will be speaking as loud and long as they 
can. By and large, our support should go 
to “an amendment” rather than this par- 
ticular amendment. We have confidence in 
the majority of the Congress. Herewith, a 
copy of the amendment we favor, but in 
the course of hearings it may be modified 
somewhat. What is important is that an 
amendment which satisfies our dual pur- 
pose (namely, to put prayer and Bible read- 


ing back in the public classroom and to. 


remove the threat from other instances of 
public reverence) be carried in this session 
and reported out to the States for action in 
their respective legislatures. 

9. Supposing no amendment is placed be- 
fore the States in this session? 

Then every Congressman running for elec- 
tion this fall, plus all the presidential candi- 
dates, must be again and again placed on 
record in favor of immediate action when 
the new Congress convenes to place an ac- 
ceptable prayer amendment before the 
States. 

10. Suppose an amendment is placed be- 
fore the States in this session? 

Then, if possible, immediate action should 
be sought in every State legislature. Where 
action is not possible prior to election in the 
State, every candidate for State legislature 
must be again and again placed on record 
in favor of immediate action in favor of 
amendment when the State legislature con- 
venes, 

11. Is there need for other action? 


Our cause here is the cause of the Lord. 
We fight for the right of religion first of all 
in the classrooms of this reverent democracy. 
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But we must use every available human 
tactic commensurate with the dignity of our 
purpose, This means prayer demonstrations, 

reminders to our leaders of our will 
te quick action on amendment, petition and 
repeated assurances from those who seek 
our support at the polis this fall that they 
will yote for amendment or otherwise favor 
amendment if elected. 

12. How will the Prayer amendment read? 

There are many wordings possible. Indeed, 
once these hearings and the congressional 
vote are over, it is quite possible that an 
entirely different—but equally satisfactory— 
text than this will be forthcoming. There 
is no doubt of the need for extreme caution 
in spelling out the Prayer amendment. But 
we are confident that the Congress, reflecting 
the overwhelming will be the American peo- 
ple, will accord in the end with our position. 
Here, at this time, is how we would prefer 
to see a prayer amendment worded: 

“Section 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or bibli- 
cal scriptures, if participation therein is on 
& voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
public school, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being, in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon coinage, currency, or obligation of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion, 

“Sec. 4. The enumeration of anything 
herein shall not be construed as intending 
that this article or the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
proscribes as such any other practice, pro- 
ceeding, legislation, right, privilege, or im- 
munity which may relate to God, a Supreme 
Being, or religion. 

“Sec. 5. (Provides for ratification by States 
within 7 years.)” 

13. Shall we debate the issue of amend- 
ment? 

By the time the amendment hits the 
States debate will long since have occurred 
on it. There is absolutely no point in our 
providing a forum to our opposition. Nor 
in wasting our time, at this late stage, in 
any quibble over matters long since authori- 
tatively considered in the hearings and else- 
where. One thing we must beware of and 
that is being tricked Into a legalistic hassle- 
Even if the Court was completely right in 
its technical language of the first amend- 
ment—something we concede here only for 
the sake of argument, even then our posi- 
tion is justified. For then the first amend- 
ment would be saying, verbally, what the 
vast majority of ourselves and our ancestors 
have felt it did not say. What is then 
necessary is to revise the wording of that 
amendment so that it says exactly what 
we the people want it to say. * * * No, now 
is the time for positive action for amend- 
ment. We must beware of the temptation 
to dissipate our energies in a local debate 
which can at best prove futile, 


Agency Defense of Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, very soon 
the House will be called upon to vote for 
additional grant funds to continue the 
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urban renewal program. Frankly, I have 
been disturbed about the propaganda 
Campaign that has been mounted against 
the urban renewal program. In a pro- 
gram of such magnitude, obviously there 
have been differences of opinion, but I 
believe the extensive hearings conducted 
by our Housing Subcommittee have 
Proved the program has been doing a 
very effective job of helping our cities to 
rebuild and revitalize themselves. 

One article which has been receiving 
Widespread attention in the press, ap- 
Peared in the March issue of the Read- 
er's Digest and was entitled The Mount- 
ing Scandal in Urban Renewal.” I am 
pleased to insert a point-by-point rebut- 
tal prepared by Mr. William L. Slayton, 
the Urban Renewal Commissioner of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Mr. 
Slayton's detailed and restrained criti- 
Cisms and rebuttals of the points raised 
in the Reader’s Digest article make, it 
Seems to me, a convincing case for the 
Urban renewal program and an effective 
antidote to the arguments and allega- 
tions contained in the article, 

The rebuttal follows: 

Hovsina AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1964. 
Mr, DeWrrr WALLACE, 
Editor, Reader's Digest, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Wartace: I have read the article, 
“The Mounting Scandal in Urban Renewal,” 
in your March issue and would like to point 
Sut some misli and incorrect state- 
Ments in it. Unfortunately, the article was 
not checked with this agency before publica- 

and thus this Is the only opportunity 
T have had to correct these inaccuracies, 

We have prepared a list of the principal 
alegations in the article together with a 
factual reply to each. Copy is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrumm L. SLAYTON, 
Urban Renewal Commissioner. 


Allegation: “Many big projects have been 
Carried out competently, but in a shockingly 
number costs have eted. 
Charges of graft, favoritism, waste, arbitrary 
Use of power have risen to a roar.” 

URA reply: The General Accounting Office 
and the Chairman of the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, tative ALBERT 
THomas, of Texas, who have policed, audited, 
and reviewed urban renewal operations in 

virtually since the program started in 
1949, do not agree. 
mtative THomas made the follow- 
ing Statement at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings for the fiscal 1963 budget: 

“It has been fantastic to me, the amount 
of money and the amount of different pleces 
Sf property involved. I think there are 
"round 60,000 or 65,000 pieces of property 
that have been bought. I have not heard 

any public scandal. It is fantastic.” 

“on November 20, 1963, during an exhaus- 
the hearing on urban renewal conducted by 
D House Banking Committee's Subcommit- 
on Housing, Chairman ALBERT RAINS 
the following of Louis W. Hunter, 

t director of the GAO: 
y Mr, Rams, In all your investigations have 
— found any evidence of corruption or 
eith ess or stealing in this program at 
types" the local or regional level of any 


Mr. H “ 5 
man; UNTER. No, we have not, Mr. Chair 
At the conclusion of Mr. Hunter's testi- 


Mony, Mr. Rams asked; “In your in- 
vestigation up to now, Mr, Hunter, in a pro- 
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gram of this kind, which is a vast program, I 
went to ask this question: By and large has 
this program been administered in keeping 
with the law?” 

Mr. Hunter, From the work we haye done 
I think we could not say otherwise.” 

Allegation: “The U.S, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, having swallowed up $4 
billion already, is asking Congress this year 
for authority to spend $3 billion more for 
urban renewal. 

URA reply: The $3 billion figure is wrong. 
The request is for $1.4 billion for the next 
2 years. 

This would provide approximately the 
Same rate of approvals as the level of the 
past 3 years. 

Allegation: The Digest article is critical 
of an urban renewal project called Erieview 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The gist of its com- 
plaint is that the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration approved the demolition of a num- 
ber of sound commercial buildings in this 
downtown project area. The article alleges 
that city building inspectors had previously 
certified as sound most of the buildings 
which Cleveland officials later reclassified 
as substandard in order to make the project 
eligible for an urban renewal grant of $33 
million, It charges further that a party 
of Government employees from Urban Re- 
newal's regional office in Chicago briefly 
toured the Erieview site, did not look inside 
the buildings, and endorsed the city’s re- 
classification, 

URA reply: The statement that “most of 
the 118 buildings in the Erieview area had 
been judged sound by Cleveland housing 

” is untrue. 

The Erieview project involves an area in 
downtown Cleveland which the city decided 
was blighted and obsolete. Accordingly, the 
city drew up a plan for redevelopment of 
the area which required the demolition of 
@ number of buildings that were plainly 
substandard. Still others had to be re- 
moved in order to carry out the plan: most 
of them were obsolete and exerted a blight- 
ing influence on the surrounding area; some 
constituted hazards to health and safety; 
some had to be taken to widen streets and 
relieve traffic congestion;-and some had to 
be taken down to provide enough land to 
attract sound, new development. 

The General Accounting Office, while criti- 
cal of the determination made to demolish 
some of, the structures in the Erieview proj- 
ect, agrees that the demolition of structur- 
ally standard buildings is justified in re- 
newing an area. This was stated by Ber- 
nard Sacks, supervisory accountant of the 
GAO Civil Accounting and Auditing Division, 
to the Housing Subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, in the 
course of hearings involving Erieview. Mr. 
Sacks said: “We have never in any of our 
reports suggested that standard buildings 
should never be torn down * * * We recog- 
nize that in many instances, because of the 
location of buildings, or because of their 
relationship to the proposed reuse of the 
land, it may be necessary to tear down struc- 
turally standard buildings.” 

The bond issue to raise funds to pay the 
city’s share of urban renewal project cost 
was approved 2 to 1 in a referendum, And, 
after a series of public hearings attended by 
more than 500 persons and lasting for 12 
hours, the Erieview plan was adopted by a 
unanimous vote of Cleveland’s 33-member 
city council, 

The project was also challenged in the 
courts, but unsuccessfully. The court of 
common pleas of Cuyahoga County said: 
“The engineers of the past did a good job 
of planning for a little city then of small 
consequence, But is a large part of the 
downtown area of the great metropolis of 
Cleveland to Me moribund in the cocoon 
which was woven for it when a village more 
than a century ago?” 
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And the Ohio Court of Appeals said: “The 
extensive evidence here shows that the legis- 
lative body of the city had before it a great 
mass of factual data upon which it makes its 
legislative judgement that the area in ques- 
tion is; in fact, a blighted area, deteriorated 
and deteriorating, and, as a consequence, 
detrimental to public health, safety, and 
welfare. Thus, we conclude from all the 
documentary evidence above described and 
all other evidence contained in the record, 
that the findings of the trial court must be 
sustained.” 

As to the visit of employees from the re- 
gional office to Cleveland to inspect the build- 
ings: the facts are, officials of the regional 
office made three trips to Cleveland in con- 
nection with the project during which, 
among other things, they made sample in- 
spections inside the buildings. 

Allegation (Columbia Plaza); The gist of 
the complaint in the Digest article is that a 
firm of contractors had bought more than 
half of a 9-acre tract for private redevelop- 
ment when the Redevelopment Land Agency 
of the District of Columbia decided to rede- 
velop the area with the aid of Federal funds. 
The article says that the Redevelopment 
Land Agency selected another group of de- 
velopers even though the original firm by 
then owned 90 percent of the area. The 
article also charges that the “deal brazenly 
ignored the law's requirements as to what 
kind of property can be taken over by urban 
renewal,” and that a backstage“ operation 
was involved. 

URA reply: The fact is that the firm of 
contractors referred to in the Digest article 
had tried for more than 11 years to acquire 
all of the land in the area needed f. 
velopment. A stalemate had n 
and the Board of Commissioners of the — 


a Federal urban renewal grant reservation of 
$958,276. The contractors, who had been un- 
able to acquire all of the needed land, were 
given an opportunity to redevelop the area. 
They did not choose to do so, so another re- 
developer was chosen and the contractors 


All of this was done in the full light of 
citywide publicity. The redevelopment plan 
was approved after two public hearings. At 
both hearings the project reecived substan- 
tial support from a broad range 

Allegation (point 1): “The program is 
prodigal in its spending of taxpayers" money.” 
The Digest article is critical of the opera- 
tion of the program under which the Federal 
Government pays two-thirds of the net cost 
of a project and the locality pays the remain- 
ing third in cash or grants-in-aid (such as 
streets, schools, or other public improye- 
ments in or serving a project area). 

The article also charges that cities rarely 
pay their share of local costs for urban re- 
newal in cash. 

URA reply: The Federal urban renewal 
statute specified the two-thirds Federal one- 
third local sharing of the cost of urban re- 
newal, In this formula Congress 


confirmed the findings of many congressional 


committee investigations—that slums were 
a national problem and that the afflicted 
communities should not, and could not be 
expected to bear the entire cost of elimi- 
nating them. Furthermore, the law provides 
that cities may pay their share of renewal 
costs with either cash or noncash grants-in- 
aid. 

Noncash grants-in-aid may cover public 
facilities, such as schools, streets, utilities, « 
parks, and similar improvements that are 
essential to sound urban renewal and are a 
necessary part of the cost of the project. 
Therefore, the law properly provides that 
communities should be given credit for the 
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cost of providing necessary public facilities 
serving project areas. 

This is not sò. Cities have paid or have 
obligated themselves to pay more than $319 
million of their share in cash—the total 
amounting to more than 35 percent of the 
total local share of net costs. 

This includes virtually all projects that 
reached the execution stage as of June 30, 
1863, 

Allegation (point 2): The program oper- 
ates like Robin Hood in reverse. It approves 
the taking of property by police power from 
ordinary citizens and selling it by advance 
arrangement to other, often wealthy, private 
citizens at prices frequently as low as 30 per- 
cent of acquisition cost. 

“For example: In Washington, D.C., the 
city’s redevelopment agency paid the D.C. 
Transit System, of which O. Roy Chalk is 
president, $1,266,605 for some property, then 
later leased it back to his Chalk House West, 
Inc., for 99 years at a bargain rental of $43- 
221 a year.” 

URA reply: Urban renewal land is acquired 
in the same way that land is acquired by 
highway, military, school, and other public 
agencies—through purchase or eminent do- 
main, Land is purchased at fair market 
value, on the basis of two separate, inde- 
pendent appraisals. In most cases land is 
acquired by negotiation, rather than con- 
demnation. If property owners think the 
offered price is too low, the case may be 
settled in court. 

Cleared land is always sold to redevelopers 
at fair value for its new uses. The selling 
price must be competitive with land else- 
where in the community. The cost of the 
acquired land is almost always higher than 
its selling price because the acquired land 
usually contains buildings and other facilities 
that must be cleared before new construction 
can begin. 

This results in a deficit that is met partly 
by the Federal Government, partly by the 
locality. This is the “subsidy.” It is the 
cost of eliminating slum and blight. Nota 
penny of this money goes to the redeveloper. 

The cleared land Mr. Chalk leased was only 
a portion of the land and improvements 
originally acquired from his company, D.C. 
Transit. Furthermore, Mr. Chalk was 
awarded this portion in open competition 
as to design, and without knowledge of his 
identity as a bidder until after the award 
was made by a disinterested panel. The 
Digest article failed to mention that the 
property acquired from D.C, Transit included 
improvements—a major carbarn and a stor- 
age yard—that had to be paid for. The 
property that was leased consisted of cleared 
land and was limited in its development by 
the renewal plan. 

The values for both acquisition and dis- 
position were determined on the basis of 
appraisals by outside professional appraisers. 

The Digest article also falled to mention 
that In order to obtain the best possible resi- 
dential development the Redevelopment 
Land Agency announced in advance the fair 
value of the land and held a public com- 
petition based on the quality of the rede- 
velopment proposals. Eighteen separate 
proposals were received. They were identi- 
fied only by number (not by name) and 
turned over to a panel of distinguished 
architects. i 

This panel, by a vote of 4 to 1, selected the 
entry submitted by Mr. Chalk. Only after 
it had submitted its report did the panel 
learn the identity of the sponsor and the 
architect who had prepared the plan. 

Although the annual rental that will be 
paid for this parcel is $43,221, based on fair, 
independent appraisals, the imputed capital 
value that will be deposited to the project’s 
account for this parcel is $720,335. The dif- 
ference between that amount and the ac- 
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quisition cost represents the cost of acquir- 
ing and clearing the existing buildings, as 
well as the restrictions on the new use of the 
land. 

In addition, the Digest article does not 
mention that the annual D.C. tax on the 
land and improvements before renewal was 
$6,891, while after renewal it will be about 
$98,000. 

Allegation (point 3): The Digest article 
charges that the urban renewal p 
“forces poor but Independent homeowners 
into subsidized public housing.” 

The article charges that urban renewal 
“in practice seems to displace, most often, 
poor Negroes." 

It charges that in Alexandria, Va., the 
Durant Civic Association “is struggling des- 
perately to prevent destruction of a neigh- 
borhood of neat, clean, older houses, owned 
and well kept by thrifty Negroes whose fami- 
lies have lived there for as long as 100 years.” 
It implies that A, Melvin Miller, an FHA 
attorney, is leading the fight against the 
urban renewal project. 

URA reply: This accusation is untrue. 
Most of the 157,000 families relocated to 
date were living in substandard housing, 
much of it unfit for human habitation, be- 
fore urban renewal. Each family must be 
provided with an opportunity to rent or buy 
standard housing within its means. Approx- 
imately 80 percent of these families have 
been relocated into decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing. Only about 6 percent are 
known to have relocated, despite offers of 
assistance from the city, into substandard 
housing. The remainder are familles which 
could not be traced or moved out of the 
city. No one is forced into public housing 
or any other kind of housing. About 22 per- 
cent of the 157,000 familles moved to public 
housing. 

About two-thirds of all of the families 
removed by urban renewal are Negroes since, 
because of low incomes and discrimination, 
they constitute a disproportionate number 
of those who live in slum and blighted areas. 
A great majority of them now live in better 
houses than they had before. 

Under date of March 4, 1964, Mr. Miller 
sent a letter to Reader's Digest denying that 
the Durant Civic Association and he have 
been opposed to the project, He said the 
quotation attributed to him was taken out 
of context and its true m distorted. 
Mr. Miller added that the statement attrib- 
uted to him in the Digest article was in 
opposition to particular sites which were 
being recommended for public housing. 
They were not part of the urban renewal 
project. 

Allegation (point 4): “Urban renewal ruins 
thousands of small business enterprises, 
many of which could survive and even flou- 
rish under programs to rehabilitate rather 
than raze their areas.“ A study by Brown 
University is cited as showing that 40 per- 
cent of the shops in urban renewal areas 
in Providence, R. I., had to go out of business. 

URA reply; The majority of businessmen 
displaced by urban renewal benefit from the 
move, They are aided by (1) fair value, sub- 
ject to court determination, for business 
property acquired in renewal areas; (2) Fed- 
eral payments up to $25,000 for moving costs; 
(3) low-interest loans from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for re-establishing in 
new locations. 

The Digest article ignores the part of the 
Brown University study that states that the 
reasons for the failure of some of the re- 
located businesses to reopen were many and 
varied. Some small businessmen were going 
to close their shops anyway because they 
could not earn even a poor living in a slum 
area; others had better job offers. 

The Brown study also states that nearly 
60 percent of the businesses that relocated 
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successfully had the same or higher income 
after moving. More than half (54 percent) 
moved into a newer building than they had 
been occupying, 62 percent said their new 
quarters were in better condition, and nearly 
65 percent reported larger space. 

Reports to the Federal Government and 
other studies of business relocation have 
consistently shown a substantially lower per- 
centage of businesses falling to relocate suo- 
cessfully than the Brown University study. 
The 187 cities with active relocation pro- 
grams as of September 1963 showed a loss 
rate of about 29.5 percent. A study by the 
University of Connecticut of 21 urban re- 
newal projects in 14 cities reported an even 
lower loss rate of 25.6 percent. 

Allegation (point 5): “The program en- 
courages Iand-grabbing and hasty starts on 
ill-conceived projects, often followed by long 
periods of stagnation. About 20 percent of 
all projects are abandoned. 

“Boston, for instance, now has 19 urban 
renewal projects involving $227,960,000.” 

The article quotes the State auditor of 
Massachusetts as saying that the principal 
result of the Boston Redevelopment Author- 
ity's operations has been the establishment 
of many parking lots on valuable land, 
which have been rented to private operators 
“at a fraction of their value.” Also, that 
land owned by the authority Is not subject to 
real estate taxes, and that the delay in con- 
struction has cost the city thousands of 
dollars in taxes. 

The article states that during the period 
of the audit (late 1957 to early 1963) “ap- 
proximately $1,675,000 was paid to various 
contractors for maintenance and major re- 
pairs to property scheduled for demolition.” 
It added that the auditor was unable to find 
a single case in which the work was done 
under contract resulting from competitive 
bidding. 

URA reply: Actually, the program Is de- 
signed to prevent “hasty starts on Ul-con- 
ceived projects.” Detailed surveys are re- 
quired before a project can be undertaken. 

The record on abandonments“ shows that 
“ill-conceived projects” are not undertaken. 
They are “abandoned” as soon as planning 
surveys show they are not feasible. 

The projects described as abandoned“ are 
those where surveys resulted in a determina- 
tion that the project should not be under- 
taken. No project has been abandoned after 
land acquisition began. 

By mid-1963, for those projects that had 
been approved for execution, 21,970 acres of 
land had been acquired, redevelopers had 
been selected for nearly 58 percent of the 
land acquired, and another 15 percent was 
ready for sale. Of the land for which re- 
developers had been selected, 84 percent had 
redevelopment under contract, underway, or 
completed. 

The Digest figures are inaccurate. The 
19 urban renewal projects in Boston involve 
a total of $120,710,664 in Federal capital 
grants, 

Some of the cleared land has been used for 
parking—but the chief result has been a re- 
duction—not an increase—in the number 
of parking spaces in the three arens where 
land has been cleared. The Boston Rede- 
velopment Authority has a policy of allowing 
parking lot operators to continue in business 
until the land is actually needed for re- 
development, They are being charged either 
the same rental they were paying before the 
authority bought the land, or, if they had 
owned the land, a fair rental based on tw? 
independent appraisals of the property. 

The delays encountered in the early days of 
the program have been eliminated. Nearly 
$7.4 million in construction has been com- 
pleted in Boston’s New York Streets project: 
more than $11.5 million has been completed 
in the West End project and another $11 mil- 
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lion has been started; and $47 million in new 
construction has been started in Government 
Center. 

During an even longer period (July 1955 
to February 1963) repairs on these projects 
totaled less than $487,000. The remaining 
expenditures consisted of wages for janitors, 
watchmen, etc. ($457,081.88); fuel, light, 
power, and steam ($529,982.57); insurance 
($224.797.75); and water and sewerage 
charges ($72,252.84). 

These costs were paid from rents collected 
during the periòd. It is necessary to main- 
tain these buildings in a decent, safe, and 
sanitary condition during the period when 
people and businesses are being relocated. 

As for the bids, more than 99 percent of 
the repair and maintenance work orders in- 
volved less than $500. Most of them were 
emergency jobs. For these reasons, bid tak - 
ing would have been impractical. 

Allegation (point 6): “Urban renewal pro- 
grams often enrich slum owners. A slum 
landlord can split single apartments in two 
and then, because of crowding aggravated by 
demolitions elsewhere, charge huge rents. 
Finally he sells out to urban renewal, and 
since slums pay high returns per square foot 
of space, he receives a handsome price. He 
takes his bonanza, pays a 25-percent capital 
gains tax, buys another slum, and walts for 
urban renewal to buy him out again—ad 
nauseam." 

URA reply: These same enriched sium 
owners are referred to elsewhere in the Digest 
article as poor but independent home owners. 
Actually, genuine slum lords are among 
the most vigorous opponents of urban re- 
newal, since it deprives them of their 
lucrative operations. Under urban renewal 
they receive only fair value for their prop- 
erties. The handsome price can be no more 
than fair value, and this price is frequently 
determined by a jury. 

In some 700 projects more than a quarter 
of a million substandard housing units have 
been or soon will be eliminated. In addition, 
the workable programs for community im- 
provement require housing and other codes 
as well as more effective code enforcement. 
Since 1955 (when the workable program 
began) to July 1963 the number of com- 
munities with housing codes jumped from 
56 to 736. 

Allegation (point 7): “Once a program is 
Started; no one is free from condemnation on 
Whim. If but one small structure in a block 
of five buildings can be declared substandard, 
all houses or business in that block can be 
condemned for urban renewal.” 

URA reply: The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration’s requirements on this point are quite 
Specific and are not subject to whim. Local 
Tenewal agencies must provide evidence that 
acquisition of properties is necessary to ac- 
Complish the renewal of the area. 

Allegation (point 8): The Digest article at- 
tributes to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce a 
Statement that the Administration asked 
2,400 city mayors to use their influence for 
Passage of legislation to create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. 

URA reply: The U.S. Conference of Mayors 
and the American Municipal Association, na- 
tional organizations representing mayors and 
other public officials, advocated the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Urban Affairs 
Tor years before President Kennedy recom- 
Mended such a Department. It was not 
necessary to influence them, as the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce charges—they were 
Calling for it. Furthermore most local 
Chambers of commerce are active suporters 
Of urban renewal in the localities where 
the program operates despite the opposi- 
uon to this program by the national body. 
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Salute to the Federal Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
noon today, the Federal Union, Inc., and 
the Advisory Council of the International 
Movement for Atlantic Union, held a 
luncheon meeting in the New Senate 
Office Building at which it was my 
pleasure to preside. 

The event commemorated two dates 
significant in the history of the move- 
ment for Federal Union. First, today 
we celebrate the 175th anniversary of 
the day on which George Washington 
left his plantation home in Virginia to 
ride to New York City for his inaugura- 
tion as the first President of these United 
States. 

It is, of course, just one more histori- 
cal event in this history-filled 175th an- 
niversary year of the establishment of 
our present form of government under 
the Constitution. 

When one considers that our Nation— 
though relatively young—has the oldest 
written, working constitution in the 
world, it becomes clear what a marvel- 
ous triumph of man’s reason we com- 
memorate this year. 

The second date is one notable because 
of its significance in the Federal Union 
movement, founded by our Mr. Clarence 
Streit. Fired by a vision of a Federal 
Union of North Atlantic States, Mr. 
Streit began a campaign to make this 
idea a reality, a campaign to which he 
has devoted his life. > 

To him, this date recalis the first stir- 
rings of interest for his ideas of Federal 
Union among the people of the Midwest, 
a region which had a long history of 
isolationist feeling. 

The ultimate measure of his success 
can be seen today. We know that the 
isolationism which once dominated the 
Nation’s midlands has all but vanished, 
melted like snow before the frictions of 


our modern times and the fervor of men 


like Clarence Streit. 

More than any one event, it was the 
founding of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization that brought our Nation 
closest to a true federal union with the 
democracies of Western Europe. Today, 
however, with signs of a thaw in the cold 
war, the structure of NATO has begun 
to show signs of stress, There is grave 
danger that, instead of pressing forward 
to the goal of union, NATO will be 
scrapped. 

Recently we have heard warnings 
about this eventuality from no less a 
world statesman than Konrad Adenauer. 
He has warned that Soviet tactics in the 
next few years would be directed at 
breaking up the North Atlantic alliance 
after 1969, the year when the treaty 
comes up for renewal, 
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He urged that the NATO countries 
overcome their differences and make 
urgently needed changes in the NATO 
treaty by 1967. If this is to be accom- 
plished, we must of course begin now 
to work and plan for those changes. 

Any revision of this treaty should be 
aimed at promoting a closer union of the 
Atlantic States. The job will be difficult, 
for there is sure to be objections from 
France, but we must—as President 
Johnson is fond of saying—“reason to- 
gether” for the good of all. 

The group of Congressmen and other 
distinguished guests at the luncheon 
were privileged to hear three speakers 
who are exceptionally knowledgable in 
matters of federal union. Hon. George 
V. Allen, former Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, former Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia and now executive 
director of the American Tobacco In- 
stitute, spoke on the meaning of the fed- 
eral union in our Nation’s history. The 
distinguished gentleman from [Illinois 
Mr. FinpLey] spoke on the change in 
attitude toward federal union with 
Europe which has occurred since 1939. 
The final speaker of the day was Mr. 
Streit himself, who discussed the mean- 
ing of America’s “revolution” of 1789 
and its meaning for the concept of 
Atlantica. 

At this point I should like to include 
the remarks of Mr. Allen, Representative 
Findley, and Mr. Streit, and commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 

REMARKS OF GEORGE V. ALLEN, FORMER 

DIRECTOR or U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

As we commemorate this anniversary, the 
sharp contrast in communications between 
1789 and the present is worth recalling. 
Then, 8 days elapsed between the counting 
of the electoral ballots in New York and the 
notification of Washington in Mount Vernon 
that he had been chosen President. In con- 
trast, a false rumor on Monday that Khru- 
shehev had died was flashed to radio and 
TV stations around the globe, and before a 
correction could be obtained 20 minutes 
later, the rumor had already been broadcast 
3 from Timbuktu to Tierra del 

ego. 

Albert Beveridge, in his life of John 
Marshall, gives a delightful description of the 
state of transportation 175 years ago. When 
Washington left Mount Vernon on April 16, 
1789, to travel by carriage to assume the 
duties of President, “his carriage stuck in 
the mud, and only after it had been pried 
up with poles and pulled out with ropes 
could the Father of his Country proceed on 
his journey; and this, too, over the principal 
highway of Maryland.” 

Beveridge adds that the driver of a 
lumbering coach of that day would shout to 
his passengers: “Lean to the right,” and all 
the jostled and bethumped travellers 
crowded to that side of the clumsy vehicle. 
“Left,” roared the coachman a little later, 
and his fares threw themselves to the opposite 
side, The ruts and gullies, now on one side 
and now on the other, of the highway were so 
deep that only by acting as a shift ballast 
could the voyagers maintain the stage's cen- 
ter of gravity and keep it from an upset. 

“Richard Henry Lee objected to the Con- 
stitution,” says Beveridge, “because, among 
other things, ‘many citizens will be more 
than 300 miles from the seat of this (Na- 


tional) Government and as many assessors 
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and collectors of Federal taxes will be above 
300 miles from the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as will be less“ 

Advances in the physical sciences, includ- 
ing communications technology have been 
constant since 1789, but progress in political 
science has been uneven and uncertain. The 
cities of Washington and San Juan and 

and Honolulu are close neighbors 

today, not only in time but also in political 
structure, thanks to federation. On the 
other hand, the distance between the United 
co and France today, politically and 
psychologically, is greater than it was in 1789. 

The Federal constitution of the United 
States takes only seven pages, with the 
amendments, in the World Almanac, yet it 
contains the framework within which the 
original States, now grown to be 50, have 
thrived for nearly two centuries. The docu- 
ment has shown its capacity for adaptation, 
and the same basic principles embodied 
therein could serve as the basis for the gov- 
ernment of other communities of peoples 
having a similar background and common 


The nations of the North Atlantic form a 
common community, geographically and cul- 
turally. The peoples of Europe and America 
are joint heirs of the political and ethical 
concepts of the Judeo-Hellenic tradition. 
Yet two world wars have started among this 
very group of peoples during the present 
century. World Wars I and II have been 
called, with reason, civil wars. One of our 
purposes today must be to assure, at the 
least, that a third civil war does not break out 
within this same community. Another pur- 
pose is to build a solid enough structure to 
avoid, discourage, and if necessary, repel any 
aggression from the outside. 

Fifteen free nations can be held together 
today on the same basic principles that 13 

States were merged into one fed- 
eration in 1789—by providing machinery 
through which differences can be thrashed 
out, adjudicated, or compromised, and by 
which, if necessary, aggression from with- 
out or defection from within, can be 
repelled. 

George Washington began a journey into 
the unknown in 1789. The new Constitution 
seemed a mediey of accommodations and ad- 
justments which pleased no one entirely, and 
the result was bitterly distrusted by a large 
part of our population. There were no 
precedents for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches to follow, This Federal 
system was a new political concept. Wash- 
ington’s uneasiness, as he traveled north, 
must have matched his physical discomfort, 

Yet, a mere 50 years later, Dr. Tocqueville 
was able to hail this same document as a 
great political discovery, and a half century 
later, Lord Acton saw it as “an astonishing 
and unexampled success.” Gladstone re- 
ferred to it as the greatest document ever 
stricken off at one time by the pen and pur- 

of man, 

I submit that the limits of this powerful 
concept have not been reached. As we look 
backward to 1789, we can also look forward— 
not 175 years ahead but to the immediate 
future. The atomic age is upon us. 
We must hasten, or we shall lose the heritage 
we celebrate today. 


Text oF REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE PAUL 
FINDLEY, REPUBLICAN, OF ILLINOIS 

My colleagues of the Congress, and my col- 
leagues, one and all, in the family of freedom, 
the year 1964 is a year for refiection and 
forethought. It is the 175th anniversary 
of the American Republic. It is the 50th an- 
niversary of the outbreak of World War I, 
and the 25th anniversary of the outbreak of 
World War II. 

It is also the 25th anniversary of an under- 
taking as creative and as hopeful as the 
American Republic itself, as breathtaking in 
its potential for good as the World Wars 
were awful in their power to destroy. Seven 
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months before World War II began, the book 
“Union Now” was published. Written by 
Clarence K. Streit, one of our speakers today, 
it proposed a federal union of the democra- 
cies of the North Atlantic. A few months 
later a membership association now known 
as Federal Union, Inc. was established to 
promote the idea set forth in the book. 

The “now” of “Union Now” is yet to be, 
but in the 25 years since the proposal first 
28 in print, remarkable progress can 
be noted. 

In 1939 the doctrine of absolute national- 
ism ruled world thought and action just as 
completely as the dogma of communism 
rules Russia today, The League of Nations 
had few believers. In the United States iso- 
lationism had sunk to neutralism. 

The “Union Now” proposal—to use the 
magic of the U.S. constitutional system to 
link the free peoples of the North Atlantic— 
was regarded in many quarters as visionary, 
unrealistic, utopian, or downright dangerous. 
Eyebrows went up all the way when it 
was apparent that traditionally isolationist 
United States was to lead—not just partici- 
pate—in the federal union. 

A 1939 review of Mr, Streits’ book wrote 
that the author must mean “now” in the 
geological sense. 

Today attitudes have changed immensely. 
The advance toward Atlantic union has been 
so great the only serious questions left are 
how and when—in time to prevent another 
disaster, or too late. 

Neutralism is now gone from the United 
States and so is isolationism. The U.S. took 
the lead in forming NATO, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization with a North At- 
lantic Treaty Council and a North Atlantic 
commander. The term “Atlantic Commu- 
nity” has become commonplace, and so has 
the fundamental interdependence of this 
community. A group of Republicans in the 
House is devoting its attention to the prob- 
lems of strengthening NATO. 

The federal union proposed in “Union 
Now” is a respectable proposal, given serious 
consideration in many high places. 

Each of the four leading prospects for the 
Republican presidential nomination—Gold- 
water, Nixon, Rockefeller, and Lodge—has 
spoken plainly either in behalf of this very 
proposal or for structural changes to make 
NATO more effective and durable. 

In a foreign policy statement in Life maga- 
zine, January 17, Senator GOLDWATER made 
the key to his own policy the “structural” 
strengthening of the Atlantic community. 
“We must rethink the purpose of the al- 
Hance, and the degree to which we are 
willing to concede to NATO certain pre- 
rogatlves which we now reserve to our- 
selves.” 

In April 1963, Richard Nixon, who missed 
the White House by a few votes, urged ex- 
panding NATO to a political confederation.” 
He called it the only solution for NATO. 

Just last month Governor Rockefeller 
spoke up for a “union of the free.” In 1962 
he said, “The Federal idea, which our Found- 
ing Fathers applied in thelr historic act of 
political creation in the 18th century, can 
be applied in this 20th century in the larger 
context of the world of free nations—if we 
will but match our forefathers in courage 
and vision.” 

Ambassador Lodge, until his appointment 
to South Vietnam, was director general of 
the Atlantic Institute. Last year he spoke 
up for a “union of free nations.” 

On July 4, 1962, President Kennedy called 
for a “declaration of interdependence in the 
Atlantic community.” 

On July 10, 1963, former Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden came out for an “Atlantic 
Federation” on the initial Telstar broadcast 
and asked General Elsenhower if he agreed 
that “the only future really deserving of our 
efforts and our idealism is some sort of At- 
lantic Union.” 


General Eisenhower replied, ‘‘Well An- 


April 20 
thony, you have stated the final objective 
beautifully and eloquently.” 

This is a year to give pause to any grand- 
father or grandmother, any father or mother, 
and any son or daughter. It should help 
open their minds ahd hearts to the idea of 
constituting a new great union of the free, 
not in the future, not eventually, but now 
while the living can enjoy its immense ad- 
vantages. 

Federal union is the only answer to the 
life-and-death problem of securing freedom 
peacefully that has proved through 
seven generations—as attested by this 175th 
birthday of the Federal Constitution. 

The times demand an imaginative yet 
thoroughly tested program. They demand 
bold, swift, comprehensive action capable of 
moving the hearts of men. Atlantic federal 
union offers that kind of program. It has 
the further advantage of being deeply identi- 
fied with the basic principles and patrotism 
of the American people, of springing from 
the purest sources of American life,” of 
pioneering and carrying forward heroically 
the living American dream. 

For that reason, I propose that President 
Johnson assemble a blue-ribbon panel of 
citizens and invite the leaders of other NATO 
nations todo the same. Then let these best 
minds of the free world sit down together, 
just as our forefathers met in Philadelphia 
in 1787. Let them fashion and propose for 
ratification a new standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair. 

America’s FORGOTTEN REVOLUTION or 1789— 
AND Its MEANING For ATLANTICA Now 
(By Clarence Streit) 

Much as the names London and Paris, in 
news dispatches are taken to mean Britain 
and France, the name of our Capital often 
means to the world our Government and 
people. This was true even before this city 
and this Government existed or we formed 
one people. They all resulted from the Fed- 
eral Union whose advent we commemorate 
today—and George Washington's leadership 
was decisive in this achievement. But even 
before this vast creation, his virutes had 
made his name renowned through the civil- 
ized world, a symbol of the free principles 
the 13 States had declared in 1776, the most 
potent yeast that freedom then possessed 
with which to transform a world far more 
sodden with oppression than is ours today. 

Today, the name Washington stands for 
the world’s strongest power. But does this 
name now have the revolutionary fermenting 
force for our ideals it had when its power 
came from moral virtues, rather than from 
missiles and money? 

In his Farewell Address, Washingion 
asked; “Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a people 
with its virtue?“ To assure to W. 
now the power for freedom and union it had 
when that name stood also for a living man, 
must we not have the virtue to remember 
the great creators and creative acts that gave 
us our present material power? 

It was on March 4, 1789, that our Federal 
Union began the career it has so grandly 
run” to quote the great English historian 
of freedom, Lord Acton. The slowness with 
which it began to function reflects the 
apathy and hostility it still had to overcome. 
New York City was then the Capital, and it 
hailed with cannon and bells the dawn of 
March 4. But though that date had been of- 
ficlally set nearly 6 months pervious as the 
day for the Federal Government to begin 
work, it could not start to function, for only 
8 Senators and 14 Representatives had ar- 
rived. Neither House had a quorum. 

Only 11 States had then ratified the Con- 
stitution, and though these included New 
York, its State government remained so hos- 
tile to the new Federal Union that the presi- 
dential electors, who had cast their votes 
for President in February, included no New 
Yorkers, and no Senators from New York 
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appeared in the Senate until mid-July. The 
number of Representatives the Constitution 
gave the 11 States totalled 59—dut it took 
nearly a month before the 14 reached, on 
April 1, the 30 needed for a quorum and the 
House could do business. The Senate was 
then indeed a club; there were only 22 Sen- 
ators—but it took more than a month, it was 
April 6th, before the 8 grew to 12 and 
the Senate had a quorum. Only on that day 
could the two Houses meet jointly and count 
the electoral ballots and announce the unan- 
imous election of George Washington as 
President. 

This dragging of feet explains why George 
Washington did not leave Mount Vernon for 
his inauguration until April 10— weeks 
after the day set for the Federal Government 
to begin. Ironically, the Father of our 
Country is our only President who never got 
to serve his full 4-year term even while liv- 
ing. He was shortchanged by those 6 weeks. 
His first term ended not 4 years after April 
30, when he was inaugurated, but 4 years 
after March 4, 1789—for that day remained, 
and still remains, the birthday of our Federal 
Union. 

This birthday was marked every 4 years 
thereafter by the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent and a new Congress on March 4, until 
1933 when the 20th Amendment advanced 
the date to January. Since then this birth- 
day has been increasingly forgotten. Even 
this 175th anniversary passed with no official 
celebration of March 4. Nothing marked 
that day this year except half a dozen 
speeches on the Floor of the House (three of 
them by Members present here today, Con- 
gressmen ZABLOCKI, FINDLEY and SCHMENGEL) 
and by a luncheon which our organizations 
held in New York. 

If any day deserves to be celebrated by us 
every year, it is March 4, for it marks an 
even more revolutionary event, in some ma- 
jor respects, than the Pourth of July. This 
“forgotten revolution“ drastically changed 
the United. States from an association or 
alliance of sovereign State governments, as it 
Was under the Articles of Confederation, into 
a Federal state composed, primarily, of 
sovereign citizens rather than States. And it 
was much more than that: It was one of the 
greatest b in world political 
history, as eminent foreign scholars have 
testified. 

We now think of the Constitution as a 
means for governing domestic rather than 
foreign affairs. But to the people of each of 
the 13 States it came as a bold experiment“ 
(to quote Washington) in foreign policy— 
& new way to govern their own State’s rela- 
tions with the other 12, and the rest of the 
World—a way so new as to be unheard of. 
It was far worse than that to Patrick Henry, 
who nearly killed it aborning. Convinced 
it would destroy the liberty of Virginians, he 
almost persuaded them not to ratify it. He 
told them this Constitution was “extremely 
Pernicious * * * and dangerous,” “oppres- 
šive," “absurd,” “the most fatal plan that 
Could possibly be conceived to enslave a free 
People,” and “a solution as radical as that 
Which separated us from Great Britain.” 

Radical it was indeed. It completely re- 
Versed the system on which the United 
States Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation was based. Both systems applied 
the Roman maxim of “divide and rule“ 
but in opposite ways: The Confederation ap- 
Plied it to divide the American people (or 
Tather, to keep them divided) into New 
Yorkers, P flyanians, Virginians and 80 
On, let their State governments rule not only 
tied purely State affairs but their own com- 

airs with the le of other 
State peop the othe 

The Constitution allowed the American 
People to rule the United States as well as 

eir own State governments; it did this by 
. Uniting the people while keeping all their 

Forernments divided—the State governments 
independent of one another, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment independent of them all, and its 
legislative, executive and judicial branches 
separated from each other, and its Senate 
from its House. 

Under the Confederation the relations of 
the 13 States were set up basically the same 
as those of the 15 Atlantic allies now. Each 
had its own armed force, trade barriers, cur- 
rency, citizenship, and foreign policy—when 
Massachusetts closed its ports to British 
ships, rival Connecticut opened its harbors 
to them. Common affairs were handled, as 
in the NATO Council, through a one-House 
body (Congress) composed of Delegates 
named, instructed and pad by their State 
governments. Each State had one vote— 
and a veto over any change in the Confed- 
eration—and the Congress (again like the 
NATO Council)—had no power to enforce its 
resolutions, or make delinquent States fur- 
nish their military or financial quotas. The 
U.S. President was as powerless then as the 
NATO President is now. 

It was the Federal Constitution that gave 
the United States what we now take for 
granted—its common market, common cur- 
rency, common citizenship, common stand- 
ing armed force. It was Federal Union that 
gave us our common government, one rep- 
resenting the people directly rather than 
their State governments—a common gov- 
ernment with voting power proportioned to 
population, and no State having a veto, with 
power to govern the fields transferred to it 
by operating directly on the citizens through 
a strong Executive. 

The Constitution reversed no less revolu- 
tionarily the purpose of the previous, so- 
called United States. The confederal aim 
was to maintain the “sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence” of each of the States that 
made it. The Federal purpose was, and is, 
to preserve the sovereignty of the citizens 
who made the Constitution—“We the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to“ 
preserve the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves * do ordain and establish this 
Constitution.” 

This transformation from Confederation to 
Federal Union was so pround as to con- 
stitute a “Second American Revolution“ 
much more extraordinary than the preceding 
one we all remember, the one which set up 
those 13 “free and independent States.” 

The 13 Colonies were not the first to break 
away from the mother country and become 
independent. Nor were they the first to set 
up democracies and unite them in a con- 
federacy. This had been done by the ancient 
Greek city states. But the 13 were the first 
to solve the problem that had always baffied 
mankind and had led to the destruction of 
democracy ever since the ancient Greek failed 
to solve it: How to unite democracies ef- 
fectively, democratically, enduringly? How 
to balance equitably big and little states? 
How to save liberty from its hereditary twin 
foes—tyranny and anarchy, too much goy- 
ernment and too little? 

As Lord Acton said of the 13 some 70 years 
later: “They had solved with astonishing and 
unexampled success two problems which had 
hiterto baffled the capacity of the most 
enlightened nations; they had contrived a 
system of federal government which prodi- 
giously increased the national power and yet 
respected local liberties and authorities; and 
they had founded it on the principle of 
equality, without surrendering the securities 
for property and freedom.” 

They achieved this historic breakthrough, 
as Tocqueville pointed out, by “this Con- 
stitution which * * * rests, in fact, on a 
theory that is entirely new, and which stands 
as a great discovery in modern political 
science.” 

“Revolution” connotes something rela- 
tively great in scope done In relatively little 
time by relatively new ways. By all these 
three acid tests, the Second American Revo- 
lution outranks the first one. 
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In scope: It was not only greater in com- 
parison with past human achievement, but 
in comparison with even the latest compar- 
able efforts. The European union movement 
has gained great, and deserved credit for its 
achievements, yet the European Common 
Market is only one item among those which 
the Constitution wrapped up in its Federal 
package. 

As for speed: It took Europe 9 years from 
the first proposals in 1948 to reach the stage 
of signing in 1957 the Treaty of Rome un- 
der which the Common Market of the Six 
Nations would be completed by 1970—an- 
other 13 years (President de Gaulle permit- 
ting) or 22 years in all. Now turn back the 
clock to the sundial era. The State of New 
York has the honor of having been the first 
government to propose formally (thanks to 
Alexander Hamilton) that a Federal Con- 
vention be called to “revise and amend” the 
Article of Confederation. That was on July 
20, 1782. Five years later the Convention 
met, drafted, and signed the Federal Con- 
stitution—all in 1787. 

After long and strenuous debate in a num- 
ber of the States it was ratified by enough 
of them for the Federal Government to be 
inaugurated less than 2 years later—7 years 
from start to completion. This in the sun- 
dial, oxcart age, when it took 24 days to 
carry the Declaration of Independence from 
Philadelphia to South Carolina by the fast- 
est means available. 

Yet the peoples of the 13 States did far 
more than begin a common market in those 
7 years; they set up at the same time a 


fiery revolutionist called “as radical” as the 
separation from Great Britain. By way of 
comparison, that first American Revolution 
took 8 years—from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the ratification of the peace 
treaty in 1783—or 18 years if one starts with 
the Stamp Act in 1765. 

Let us turn to our third acid test. That 
first American Revolution was achieved in 
the age-old way—by violence, bloodshed, 
war—8 years of war. The second American 
revolution was achieved in a new way—peace- 
fully—not merely without war but without 
any bloodshed or violence, to my knowledge, 
except one minor riot in Albany, N.Y. It 
happened on the fourth of July 1788, while 
the New York State Convention, elected by 
the people to approve or reject the Consti- 
tution was meeting in Poughkeepsie—only 
halfway through its heated 6 weeks debate 
on the subject. Only 1 man was killed and 
18 injured in that Albany riot. 

In our time most Americans profess to at- 
tach high importance to peaceful solution of 
this very problem. And well they should, 
since they had to suffer the bloodshed of two 
world wars and be faced by another atomic 
one before they would enter even the At- 
lantic alliance. One might expect such a 
generation to consider as revolutionary in- 
deed the fact that their forebears made the 
giant breakthrough from alliance to federa- 
tion without war and with practically no 
violence or bloodshed. Yet this revolution 
is the forgotten revolution—forgotten even 
by our generation. So much do we still scek 
peace by rating the victories of violence as 
more memorable, more herolc, more revo- 
lutionary than the triumphs of reason. 

Some will say—indeed, many here and in 
Europe have said to me through 25 years 
that it was relatively easy for the people of 
the 13 States to do all they did in so little 
time with so little violence, and therefore 
it wasn't so great a thing after all. They 
mean that they assume it was easy, compared 
to the problems they see facing the step 
from alliance to union in the Atlantic com- 
munity now. 
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It seems to me that those who faced the 
situation in America then were in a much 
better position to judge its difficulties than 
‘we are now—especially the great majority of 
us who are so incredibly ignorant of the con- 
ditions in which this second revolution was 
achieved. Patrick Henry was by no means 
the only one who found that this break- 
through was as radical“ as the one we re- 
member so well. 

To Alexander Hamilton it was more than 
a revolution, it was a miracle. We have 
time to hear only three other witnesses, two 
Americans and one European. We call to 
the stand first George Washington. 

Only 3 months before the Federal Con- 
vention met, he wrote General Knox on 
February. 3, 1787, “I believe that the polit- 
ical machine will yet be much tumbled and 
tossed, and possibly wrecked altogether, be- 
fore such a system * * * will be adopted. 
The darling sovereignties of the States in- 
dividually * * * would give their weight of 
opposition.” Still more gloomily General 
Washington wrote a month later, March 10, 
to the Foreign Secretary of Congress that 
the latter’s opinion that “attempts to alter or 
amend it—the Articles of Confederation— 
will be like the proppings of a house that Is 
ready to fall, and which no shoars can sup- 
port (as many seem to think) may also be 


true. But is the public mind matured for 


such an important change as the one you 
have suggested? What would be the conse- 
quences of a premature attempt? * * * A 
thirst for power, and for the bantling, I had 
like to have said monster, for sovereignty, 
which have taken such fast hold of the 
States individually will * * * form a strong 
phalanx against it. It is more than prob- 
able that we shall exhibit the last melancholy 
proof, that mankind are not competent to 
their own Government." 

How ‘often I have been told that the 
public is not ripe for even an Atlantic Fed- 
eral Convention, that it would be too danger- 
ous to risk failure. The difference between 
these modern nay-sayers and Washington is 
that he nonetheless agreed to stake his pres- 
tige by serving as a delegate. When, after a 
8-day horseback ride from Mount Vernon, he 
arrived at Independence Hall on May 14, the 
day set for the Convention to open, he found 
the only other delegation present was the 
one from Philadelphia. 

With such proof of public apathy or hos- 
tility, his modern successors in office would, 
I fear, have saddled their plane and jetted 
home. The Father of our Federal Union 
merits that title because he stayed, cooling 
his heels for 11 days until a quorum of seven 
delegations allowed the Convention to open 
May 25. 

During those 11 days that tried the souls 
of the Founding Fathers, “practical” dele- 
gates urged that the Convention—if it ever 
could open—limit its efforts to some halfway 
measures which the people might approve. 
But George Washington, deeply as he shared 
the prevailing pessimism, intervened with one 
of the most decisive speeches in human his- 
tory. Certainly it was the shortest of impor- 
tant speeches, Here is the whole of it: 

“It is too probable that no plan we propose 
will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful 
conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair; the event 
is in the hand of God.” 

Result: The practical men gave in, and 
the Convention began with so revolutionary 
a spirit that it ignored its instructions— 
which limited it to merely amending the 
Articles of Confederation—and set out to 
draft a whole new government on lines which 
the delegates themselves believed would 
work—and they left the result to the people, 
and to the hand of God. Six weeks later 
the Convention had come to complete dead- 
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lock, after such wrangling that Washington 
on July 10, wrote to Hamilton (who had been 
called back to New York): “I almost despair 
of seeing a favorable issue to the proceedings 
of your Convention, and to therefore repent 
haying had any agency in the business.” 
But he ended his letter by saying character- 
istically: The crisis ts equally important 
and alarming, and no opposition under such 
circumstances should discourage exertion un- 
til the signature is fixed.” 

When the Constitution was finally signed 
on September 17, Benjamin Franklin—my 
second witness—gave the testimony you have 
on your program on the dangers and difficul- 
ties the signers had thus overcome. Speaking 
of the finished Constitution, he said: 

"I think it will astonish our enemies, who 
are waiting with confidence to hear that our 
councils are confounded like those of the 
Builders of Babel; and that our States are 
on the point of separation, only to meet here- 
after for the purpose of cutting one another's 
throats.” 

Such was the danger of wars among the 13 
States then, in the considered Judgment of 
80 realistic a man as Poor Richard, so experi- 
enced a statesman as Franklin, then 81. 

Today, there is no danger of any war among 
the 15 NATO allies—but so timid are the 
successors of Washington and Franklin now 
that they cease all effort when President de 
Gaulle vetoes some elements in the adminis- 
tratlon's Atlantic “partnership” plan. The 
mounting Atlantic disunion, which results 
from their own lack of vision and courage, 
is to them not urgent Incentive to redouble 
efforts to unite the Atlantic community but 
justification for ceasing them and seeking 
accord with Moscow instead of with Paris, 
our oldest ally. 

Europeans are now among the first to as- 
sume that the change from alliance to Fed- 
eral Union among the 13 States was far too 
simple to be compared to the difficulties of 
making such a change now. But when the 
U.S. Constitution was signed, Europeans 
were, indeed, “astonished.” Small wonder, 
for Europeans found the difficulties facing 
Union then so impossible to surmount that 
my third witness—Josiah Tucker, dean of 
Gloucester—wrote in 1781: 

“As to the future grandeur of America, and 
its being a rising empire under one head, 
whether republican or monarchical, it is one 
of the idlest and most visionary notions that 
ever was conceived even by writers of 
romance. The mutual antipathies and 
clashing interests of the Americans, their 
differences of governments, habitudes, and 
manners, indicate that they will have no 
center of union and no common interest. 
They never can be united into one compact 
empire under any species of government 
whatever; a disunited people till the end of 
time, 
other, they will be divided and subdivided 
into ttle commonwealths or principalities, 
according to natural boundaries, by great 
bays of the sea, and by vast rivers, lakes, and 
ridges of mountains.” 

Massachusetts ratified the Constitution 
after prolonged debate by a majority of only 
19. Despite Washington’s endorsement, 
Virginia, after listening to Patrick Henry de- 
nounce the Constitution for 3 weeks—and 
ralse fears of civil war—ratified it by only 89 
to 79. Despite the Federalist papers—writ- 
ten to win a majority for the Constitutuion 
in the election of delegates to the New York 
Convention—the people elected a two-thirds 
majority of them opposed to ratification. 
Hamilton had to argue through 6 weeks be- 
fore, by one of the greatest forensic feats in 
history, he finally persuaded them, by 30 to 
27, to ratify the Constitution. 

What are the lessons in our forgotten 
American Revolution of 1789 for the people 
of the 15 nation-states of Atlantica today? 
I see many, but I shall touch on only three 
or four, depending on the time I have left. 

The first lesson is that we Americans, 


suspicious and distrustful of each 
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Atlanticans and all the non-Communist 
world have far more to gain now from study- 
ing our forgotten revolution than our re- 
membered one. The principles of free gov- 
ernment in our first revolution’s Declaration 
of Independence began toppling autocrats 
in Western Europe in May 1789, when they 
helped lead to the meeting of the States Gen- 
eral in France. In the 175 years since the 
French Revolution began spreading these 
principles in Europe, a number of nations 
there have grown into stable democracies. 
Their growth in freedom, combined with the 
force of the example of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies in breaking away from the British Em- 
pire, has led, particularly in the last decade, 
to the transformation of their colonies in 
Asia and Africa into independent nation- 
states—usually without the wars that marked 
the much earlier breakup of Spain's Ameri- 
can Empire. Only the Russian, Red Chinese, 
and Empires now remain to be 
broken up by the principles of the first 
American revolution. 

The transformation of the Western Euro- 
pean empires into scores of small independ- 
ent nations has come at a time when mass 
production and mass destruction, together 
with the rise of Communist dictatorship, 
have made even the strongest democracies 
unite in the Atlantic alliance. The chal- 
lenge of “unite or perish’ which the 13 
States faced after independence, and solved 
at the dawn of the steam-electric age by 
their forgotten revolution, faces the strong- 
est Atlantic democracies far more impera- 
tively now, at the dawn of the jet-atomic 
age. Its solution is no less yital to the in- 

enced new nations—but they have no 
possibility whatever of solving it effectively 
by regional federations if the Atlantic democ- 
racies fail to meet this challenge—fail to 
provide the world with a pilot plant on in- 
ternational democratic federal union. if 
they fail to do this promptly, the undevel- 
oped nations of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica are doomed, I believe. to go the way of 
Cuba, Zanzibar, and North Vietnam. If we 
do rise to the challenge, then I am confident 
that the remainder of this century will see 
our forgotten revolution spread federation 
of the free through the world as the remem- 
bered revolution spread independent nation- 
alism through the first half of our century- 
Which will it be? 

I come to the second lesson of the forgot- 
ten revolution. It is this: It is much more 
prudent and practical to build the Atlantic 
pilot plant on the broad lines of the Fed- 
eral Union which has already stood the test 
of 175 years, than along the lines which the 
administration is now following. 

Atlantic union has progressed so far in 
the past 25 years that is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether Atlantica should be effec- 
tively united, but only of how. There are 
two major answers to this question. One iS 
the administration’s Atlantic partnership 
plan; the other is the plan we uphold, for 
an Atlantic Federal Union in which all the 
NATO nations would be member states. 

Both plans depend on Federal principles, 
but the partnership one would apply them 
only in Western Europe, It seeks to solve 
the problem of balancing the American co- 
lossus with the European nations by fed- 
erating the latter in a European union, 30 
that it would thus become equally colos- 
sal. The two giants would then be united 
by a bar called “partnership” which has 
never been defined, but which would obvi- 
ously be much weaker than federation. 

This plan was originally called Operation 
Dumbbell” by its State Department au- 
thors. They were thinking in terms of the 
gymnasium—two equal spheres conn 
by a bar—but with all respect to them I be- 
lieve that the slang sense of “dumbbell 
more accurately describes this operation. 

I have time to mention only two of the 
reasons why I think this plan is unsound 
and unworkable. One is that the Dumbbell 
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balance is essentially the old European bal- 
ance of power between sovereign nations, 
Which has never worked to prevent war 
and depression. Two sovereign democracies 
are bound to differ on how to advance peace 
and freedom just as two political parties 
do. But there is no way on earth to get 
Sovereign powers to agree short of war, 
and since neither wants war, the result 
is stalemate. For more than a year now 
the United States has been deadlocked with 
a much smaller power—France. And in 
Other ways, with another smaller power— 
Britain. How much worse the stalemate 
Would be, were it between two equally pow- 
erful sovereign unions, European and Amer- 
ican. To stake life and liberty on the 
hope that the reverse will then be true, that 
equality in national power will make for 
agreement and prevent dangerous deadlocks, 
is to fly in the face of all experience, to the 
height of folly. 

Operation Dumbbell is also unsound be- 
Cause it would bridge the Atlantic by build- 
ing only the approach on either side on 
tested Federal principles—and then ae: 

the main span, between the 

8 by the fragile principle of partner- 
ship. There it depends on the old European 
balance of power—equivalent to stretching 
& tight rope between the two towers of the 
Atlantic suspension bridge and relying on 
diplomats to balance their way across— 
across the ocean. 

Our plan would build the longest span 
of this great bridge by the strongest, not 
the weakest principles—by Federal princi- 
ples all the way across, and not just at the 
two approaches. Put in Federal, instead of 
e terms, our plan would solve the 
Problem of balance between the American 
Colossus and the small European nations by 
the time-tested Federal balance between the 
House and the Senate. It safeguards the 
People of the larger States by their voting 
Power in the House and those of the smaller 
States equally by their voting power in the 
Senate. Though no law can be passed with- 
Out the approval of both Houses, and dead- 
lock is theoretically possible, there has been, 
in practice, no serious danger of stalemate— 
and none whatever in times of grave danger 
from abroad. For, over and above both the 
House and the Senate, stand the sovereign 
Citizens of the Union, on whom all the Mem- 
bers of both Houses depend for office. 

It is the partnership plan which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has blocked. His motives 
may have been the wrong ones, but per- 
Sonally I am very grateful to him for hav- 
ing halted Operation Dumbbell, and thus 
Biven people an opportunity of seeing the 
folly of this project and turning to the sound 
Alternative before it is too late. The United 
States drifted into Operation Dumbbell with- 
Out its implications and basic principles ever 
having been subjected, so far as I know, to 
Close scrutiny by those in power or by most 
Others. 

President de Gaulle, by my reading of his 
Various statements, has always left the door 
Open to our Atlantic federal plan, I wish 
I had time to point out how it meets many 
Of his main objections to the partnership 
Plan, Suffice it to say now that, until the 
US. Government proposes Atlantic federal 
Union along the lines we propose, and he 
rejects it, I for one shall continue to believe 

t the obstacle lies much more in Wash- 
than in Paris. I have been told on 

Bood authority both in Washington and Paris 
that the U.S. Government has never even 
Sounded him out on Atlantic federal union. 

The third lesson to be drawn from our 
forgotten revolution is that the sound way 
to solve the problem of Atlantic unification 
is to tackle it as a whole—again by the 
Method that has now worked for 175 years— 
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and not piecemeal, by the little tested 
method that is now being followed officially. 
This method, called by its supporters the 
functional approach, has set up among the 
six nations in first the Coal and 
Steel Authority, then Euratom and later the 
Common Market. The plan is to add next 
a common currency, then a common defense 
force, and finally a common government. 

The fact is that these economic, monetary, 
military and political elements in the prob- 
lem are closely interrelated, much as are the 
digestive, circulatory, muscular and nervous 
systems of our bodies. To tackle them sepa- 
rately seems to be simpler, but the successes 
are illusory—as I had ample opportunity to 
observe when covering for the New York 
Times such efforts at the League of Nations 
in the period between world wars. What- 
ever progress one makes in one function is 
jeopardized by failure to advance propor- 
tionately in some other function. In a re- 
cent example, the Nassau agreement on 
weapons triggered President de Gaulle into 
blocking the development of the Common 
Market. 

The Founding Fathers of our Federal Un- 
ion had the revolutionary wisdom to create 
through the Constitution a body politic com- 
plete with all these interrelated organs or 
functions. Because of our reluctance to 
study afresh our forgotten revolution it 
seems to many that it is much harder for us 
to do this now in Atlantica. Be that as it 
may, why not first try at least the method 
that worked and see what we can do ? 

Full-fledged union will take years, of 
course, toachleve. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we must leaye the attainment of 
this goal to the mercy of time, and mean- 
while concentrate on meeting this and that 
crisis with this and that “practical” gim- 
mick, To build one’s dream house takes 
time, too—but jerry-building will never 
turn the dream into reality. The goal can- 
not be gained without a definite decision to 
build the house, followed by selection of 
architects to prepare the plans and builders 
to turn the blueprints into building. To 
put these decisions off indefinitely because 
the final goal takes much longer than the 
first step is the opposite of practical. 

This is true of Atlantic Union, too; the 
basic decisions take relatively little time, 
there is no sense in deferring them further, 
and every reason to take them now. What 
does this mean, concretely? It means a 
decision by the President to invite the NATO 
allies to send delegates to meet with U.S. 
delegates in another Federal Constitutional 
Convention, patterned broadly on the one 
in 1787, to take—subject to ratification by 
their peoples—the following positive, cre- 
ative actions: 

1, Declare that the goal is the transforma- 
tion of the NATO alliance into, eventually, 
a full-fledged Federal Union, that is, one 
with a common citizenship, foreign policy, 
defense force, and free movement of money, 
goods and men through its territory—which 
would guarantee the continued independence 
of each Member Nation as regards its purely 
national affairs, and could admit other na- 
tions that so desired, when it agreed that 
this would advance its purpose, 

2. Draft a Federal Constitution to speed 
attainment of this goal by: 

(A) Listing the Bill of Rights, or indi- 
vidual liberties, and the other peaceful pur- 
poses which this Union of the Free would 
be made to advance. 

(B) Establishing a democratic government 
with a Federal Senate and House, and an 
Executive and Judiciary to pursue these 
aims; 


(C) Assigning to this Government the 
task of working out, as a whole, the transi- 
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tion to complete Union in the various inter- 
related fields to be given it, and fixing a 
definite time-table for the attainment of 
each—a common currency to be achieved in 
===- years, a common market in 
years, a common defense force in 
years, 


and free movement of citizens 


But the Conven- 
tion would be spared the difficulty of work- 
ing out the details of transition which the 
drafters of the Rome Treaty incorporated in 
that columinous document which set up the 
Common Market. All such questions would 
be left to the New Union Government to 
answer. This Convention, like the one in 
Philadelphia, could concentrate on the basic 
political problem—and turn out as short a 
document as the U.S. Constitution. 

If the French Government refused to par- 
ticipate, or, participating, refused to sign or 
ratify the resulting constitution, the other 
nations could still federate. How long could 
even General de Gaulle keep France out of 
a union that included the United States, 
Canada, Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy—to men- 
tion no more? There is so much support for 
Atlantic union already among the French, 
including the Gaullist leaders, that one could 
confidently expect France to enter such a 
federation soon, if It were not the 
founders, as I am confident it would be. 

The fourth and concluding lesson we can 
draw from the forgotten Federal Revolution 
is the most important: It is to meet the chal- 
lenge of our day with the revolutionary 
vision and courage. This means abandoning 
three delusions we now cherish. One delu- 
sion is that we can succeed in meeting our 
oceanic challenge with halfway measures 
that even such statesmen as Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton could not succeed with 
among 13 English-speaking States in “easier” 
conditions. 

Our second delusion is that we do not need 
even to attempt to federate Atlantica with 
the revolutionary scope and speed with which 
they achieved their great breakthrough. We 
talk of the explosion of population, of new 
nations, of technological and scientific ad- 
vance that is shrinking the world at revolu- 
tionary speed—and we nurse the delusion 
that we don’t need to advance with revolu- 
tionary speed and on a revolutionary scale 
in the political field, in constituting effect- 
tive free international government in such 
a world. 

Our third delusion is that we can meet our 
challenge without demanding of our leaders 
the revolutionary character, heroic courage, 
the Founding Fathers farsighted vision and 
sublime faith in the sovereign citizen which 
Washington, Franklin, Hamilton and a 
galaxy of Founding Fathers provided 175 
years ago. 

Let us be done with these delusions. Let 
us be done with them now. We are not ŝo 
feeble that we cannot do what our fathers 
did and what we expect our children to do. 
We, too—each of us here, and all our friends 
and fellow citizens—we, too, can do far better 
than we have yet begun to do. We, too, can 
raise a standard to which the wise and ‘the 
honest can repair. We, too, can have Wash- 
ington's faith that if we will but raise that 
standard, the hand of God will turn the 
event our way. 

We of Federal Union, Inc., and of the In- 
ternational Movement for Atlantic Union 
have that faith. We have already raised 
anew Washington's standard of Federal Union 
of the free. We invite you cordially to help 
us carry it forward to another “asto; 4 
sabre of human reason, and of the human 
spirit. 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 22 the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will begin hearings on legislation 
concerning prayer and Bible reading in 
the public schools. To aid in the debate 
concerning this important matter, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a compilation of com- 
ments by religious spokesmen upholding 
the Supreme Court prayer decisions and 
opposing efforts to amend the U.S. Con- 
stitution to negate those decisions. 

The comments follow: 

COMMENTS OF RELIGIOUS SPOKESMEN UPHOLD- 
ING Supreme COURT DECISIONS ON PRAYER 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OPPOSING Er- 
FORTS TO AMEND THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 
“Don't tamper: In our view, it would be 

less confusing and safer to leave the coun- 

try’s basic declaration about religion un- 
touched * * *. The two clauses about reli- 
gion, one forbidding the establishment of 
an official American religion and the other 
guaranteeing inviolability of religious free- 
dom, admirably express traditional American 
convictions. There will always be some dis- 
agreement over the precise meaning of these 
ideas, but it we must rely on amendments 
to apply these ideas to particular situations, 
the amendments could become endless, and 
the Bill of Rights would become a confusing 
patchwork of words.”—Cincinnati Catholic 


Telegraph. 

4 „to change the Constl- 
tution are deplorable.”—Catholic World. 

“Christians—Catholics and Protestants— 
would properly be disturbed if their children 
in public schools were expected to be present 
for the saying of a Mohammedan or Buddhist 
prayer. Catholics and other citizens have 
objected to the public school system being 
used as an auxiliary of Protestantism. The 
present decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
makes the point more clear: Tax-supported 
public educational systems are not to be used 
to promote a specific denominational reli- 

on. 
ie decision is not against God; it is not 
against the Bible; it is not against prayer. 
From what we have read, it simply states 
that the reading of a denominational Bible 
and the saying of a denominational prayer— 
the Our Father—is contrary to the first 
amendment. 

“We think that if those who have become 
upset by the decision turned their attention 
to the furthering of religious instruction of 
the young—by word and example—much 
good would be accomplished." —Msgr. Frank- 
lyn J. Kennedy, Milwaukee Catholic Herald 
Citizen, June 22, 1963. 

“Any explanation of the Bible reading and 
prayer cases must take account of the fact 
that here the Government was deeply and 
directly involved in religious practices that 
operated with an Indirect compulsive force 
on all public school children. 

“The Court has clearly made an important 
contribution to the cause of religious free- 
dom. Its interpretation of the separation 
principle has not stemmed from any hostil- 
ity to religion or to the churches. On the 
contrary, its interpretations have been 
premised on the assumption that. due re- 
gard for the necessity of freeing religion 
from the compulsion of government and of 
freeing government from the domination of 
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religious forces, serves the. best interests of 
both religion and government.”—Commis- 
sion on Church and State Relations, Board 
cf Social Ministry, Lutheran Church in 
America, 1963. 

“It is an essential task of the churches 
to provide adequate religious instruction 
through every means at their disposal! 
We warn the churches against the all too 
human tendency to look to the state and 
its agencies for support in fulfilling the 
churches’ mission. Such a tendency en- 
dangers both true religion and and civil 
liberties. At the same time, we call the 
churches to renewed worship, study, work, 
and sacrifice to fulfill their mission as God's 
people in the world. 

> . » * * 

“The full treatment of some regular school 
Subjects requires the use of the Bible as a 
source book. In such studies—including 
those related to character development—the 
use of the Bible has a valid educational 
purpose. But neither true religion nor good 
education is dependent upon the devotional 
use of the Bible in the public school pro- 
gram. 

y Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Regents’ Prayer case has ruled that 
‘in this country it is no part of the business 
of government to compose official prayers 
for any group of the American people to re- 
cite as part of a religious program carried 
on by the government.’ We recognize the 
wisdom as well as the authority of this rul- 
ing. — The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S. of A., June 7, 1963. 

“The guarantees of the first amendment 
were hard won and are precious, The pro- 
posed [amendment] calls for a fundamental 
change in our basic charter of liberties which 
were regarded by our Founding Fathers as 
unalienable. The proposal to tamper with 
the freedom of religion clause of the first 
amendment sets a dangerous precedent. 

> 


“Leaders of various religious bodies, both 
in the State and in the Nation, have an- 
nounced support of recent Supreme Court 
decisions as being good for religion and bene- 
ficial to the Nation even though these de- 
cisions bar religious exercises in public 
schools. We believe it is important for our 
legislators to give serious weight to such 
moral guidelines.“ 

The Reverend Arthur C. Barnhart, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, Episcopal Church; Wil- 
bur W. Bloom, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Baptist Convention; 
Jules Cohen, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Philadelphia; Chad P. Combs, 
Church and Society Chairman, Synod 
of Pennsylvania, United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A; Brant Coopersmith, 
Regional Director, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith; Donald M. 
Hall, Field Director of Christian 
Education, United Presbyterian Synod 
of Pennsylvania; Theodore R. Mann, 
President, Pennsylvania Region, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress; Harry L. Moore, 
Director of Christian Education, 
Pennsylvania Baptist Convention, Val- 
ley Forge, Pa.; Jesse D. Reber, General 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches, Harrisburg, Pa.; the Rever- 
end George H. Enster, Chaplain and 
Instructor in Christian Ethics, Phila- 
delphla Divinity School (Episcopal); 
the Reverend Norman J. Faranelli, 
Rector, St. Martin's Episcopal Church, 
Oak Lane; Dr. Murray Friedman. 
Pennsylvania Area Director, American 
Jewish Committee; Rabbi Harold 
Goldfarb, Executive Director, Board of 
Rabbis of Greater Philadelphia; Rabbi 
Theodore H. Gordon, Main Line Re- 
form Temple Beth Elohim; Miss Mar- 
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garet E. Kuhn, Office of Church and 
Society, United Presbyterian Church, 
USA; Howard Maxwell, Office of 
Church and Society, United Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A; Rev. Edward A. 
Powers, General Secretary, Division of 

Christian Education, United. Church 
of Christ; Protestant and Jewish re- 
Hgious leaders, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
March 13, 1964. 

“In view of the recent Supreme Court 
decision on school prayer and Bible réad- 
ing, we, a group of educators, lawyers, edi- 
tors and religious leaders, have felt it our 
duty to meet and to discuss the implications 
of this decision. We represent diverse reli- 
gious commitments and reflect varied re- 
actions to the Court's ruling. 

. . * 

Despite our differences, we concur on the 
following points: 

“1. We treasure the guarantees in the first 
amendment of the Constitution and appre- 
ciate the role of the Supreme Court in pro- 
tecting religious liberty. The Court has 
clarified the relation of the public school to 
religion. We are obliged to respect and 
heed this decision. 

“2. The decision does not endorse irreligion 
or atheism in America. The Court emphat- 
ically states its belief that the place of reli- 
gion in American society is an exalted one, 
The policy of ‘wholesome neutrality,’ which 
the Court asserts, neither advances nor in- 
hibits religion.” We see no need to amend 
the Constitution or change the role of the 
Supreme Court. 

“3. Although devotional exercises are for- 
bidden, the Court clearly allows for the ob- 
jective study of religion and particularly of 
the Bible in the public school. Citizens 
should encourage public school authorities 
to explore the possibilities suggested by this 
decision to Include within the public school 
curriculum an understanding of the role of 
religion in society, culture and history. They 
should assure school officials the necessary 
freedom to perform this task in a responsi- 
ble professional manner. 

“4. We advocate that in a pluralistic soci- 
ety religious and civic groups use the instru- 
mentality of dialogue to resolve conflict. 
However, we affirm the right of individuals 
or groups, without being subjected to abuse 
or penalty, to appeal to the courts to secure 
and protect civil rights. 

“5. The decision challenges parents and 
religious leaders to shape and strengthen 
spiritual commitment by reliance on yolun- 
tary means, and to resist the temptation to 
rely on governmental Institutions to create 
religious conviction.” 

Dean Edward W. Barrett, Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate, School of Journal- 
ism; Dr. William Brickman, Professor 
of Education, University of Pennsy!- 
vania; Dan Callahan, Associate Editor, 
Commonweal; Dr. C. Emanuel Carlson. 
Executive Director, Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs; Father James 
Deneen, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Evansville, Ind.; Rabbi Ire 
Eisenstein, Editor, Reconstructionist: 
Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, Staff Consultant. 
Religious Freedom and Public Affairs 
Project, NC: Rabbi Robert Gordis, 
Jewish Theological Seminary; Dr. Kyle 
Haselden, Managing Editor, Christian 
Century; Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, Editor, 
Christianity Today; Dr. David Hunter. 
Director, Department of Christian Ed- 
ucation, Protestant Episcopal Church: 
Dr. Wilber G. Katz, Professor of La, 
University of Wisconsin; Father Wil- 
liam J. Kenealy, 8.J., Law Prot essor. 
Loyola University, Chicago; Dr. DU- 
mont F. Kenny, President, Queens- 
borough Community College of the 
City University of New York, ho 
served as the meeting's c 
Rabbi Norman Lamm, Professor. 
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Yeshiva University; Dr, Joseph Manch, 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, 
N. T.: Senator Eugene McCarthy, Min- 
nesota; Dr. Claud Nelson, Staff Con- 
sultant on Interreligious Relations, 
NCCJ; Thomas J. O'Toole, Former Di- 
rector, Church-State Institute, Villa- 
nova University; Dr. Theodore Powell, 
Connecticut State Department of Ed- 
ucation; Father John Reedy, C. S. C. 
Editor, Ave Maria; Father John B. 
Sheerin, CS P., Editor, Catholic World; 
Prof. Roger Shinn, Union Theological 
Seminary; New York; Rev. John 
M. Swomley, Jr., St. Paul School of 
Theology (Methodist), Kansas City, 
Mo; Rev. Norman Temme, Acting 
Public Relations Director, Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod; Father Gus- 
tave Weigel, S. J., Woodstock College, 
Maryland; Dr. Thomas J. Van Loon, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

“The United Synagogue of America ear- 
nestly prays that no legislation will be en- 
&cted by the Congress which will in any way 
compel or threaten to compel the children 
of America to worship in Government agen- 
Cles or under the aegis of temporal author- 
ity. The religious training of American 
Children should be permitted to flourish in 
Church, synagogue, and home, where it be- 
longs. Religion cannot become, however re- 
Motely, an arm of Government. Mr. GEORGE 

president of the United Synagogue 
Of America, July 1962. 

We are skeptical * * * of the advisabil- 
ity of attempting to modify the wording of 
the religion clauses of the first amendment, 
eren for purposes of clarification. For one 
thing, it would speedily appear, we fear, 
that those who want a clarification are deep- 
ly divided. among themselves. It may be 
true that a majority of the American people 
are willing to add something to the religion 
Clauses in order to bring out their true 
Meaning. But does everyone want to add 
the same thing? We doubt it. 

“A weightier reason for questioning the 
Wisdom of this move is that, if it should suc- 
Ceed, it would only shake the faith of the 

can people in the firmness of the con- 
Stitutional guarantee of our most basic civil 
liberty, freedom of religion, From a purely 
formal point of view, of course, everything 
in the first amendment Is as much subject 
to amendment by the people as any other 
Part of the Constitution. But for all prac- 
tical purposes, the first amendments religion 
anaes ought to be regarded as unamend- 


“Our country contains more than 250 dif- 
ferent religious faiths, as well as a host of 
People of no definite religion. It is impera- 
tive that all of us should be able to feel a 
Serene confidence that, however much we 
may quarrel and dispute, no successful at- 

Pt will ever be made to change the fun- 
ental terms on which we live together 
the secure enjoyment of religious free- 
Ioan" America (a Jesuit weekly), May 25, 
"I do not see how the U.S. Supreme Court 
could honestly have ruled otherwise than it 
when it outlawed Bible readings and 
recitations of the Lord's Prayer as devotional 
frugious exercises sponsored by the author- 
ties in the Nation's State-operated public 
Schools, 
“Not for one moment can I agree with 
Who are calling for a constitutional 
puendment to make these practices legal. 
am strongly opposed to the setting of any 
Precedent of tampering with the first amend- 
t to the Constitution. 

“The amendment as it stands is adequate, 
Pe hos proved a priceless protection for 
Teedom of conscience and religion. 

from the legal question, the pri- 

rent tight and responsibility in the educa- 
dn of children belongs to the parents. 
erlcan law says so. So does the United 
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Nations" Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. And the popes—including John 
XXIII —have repeatediy enunciated the prin- 
ciple. 

“If by our energy and ingenuity and com- 
munity cooperation we can wipe out polio, 
we can correct religious illiteracy. But we 
won't accomplish much until we stop leaning 
on the public schools, and address ourselves 
to our religious duty.”—JoserH Breic, The 
Pittsburgh Catholic, August 15, 1963. 

“It is now clear that public authorities are 
required to show neutrality toward all groups 
of believers and nonbelievers. In public 
schools, members of religious minorities are 
not required to choose between participating 
in religious practices against their conscience 
and submitting to the handicap of express- 
ing their dissent by conspicuous withdrawal. 

“We may be thankful that the Constitu- 
tion does not permit the Government to de- 
fine and give preference to some general yer- 
sion of Christianity or of Judeo-Christian 
religion.”"—The Rt. Rev. ARTHUR LICHTEN- 
BERGER, Presiding Bishop, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. 

Prayer is cheapened when it is used as a 
device to quiet unruly children, and the Bible 
loses its true meaning when it is looked 
upon as a moral handbook for minors. Both 
are meaningful only as sincere expressions of 
faith. 

“The Court’s decision underscores our firm 
belief that religious instruction is the sacred 

bility of the family and the churches, 
It is both mistaken and dangerous to assume 
the spiritual needs of our youth are met by 
formal recitation of prayers or the casual 
learning of words taken from the Holy Writ. 

“We reiterate that religious instruction is 
not the responsibility of a public institu- 
tion. Now that the Court has spoken, 
responsible Americans will abide by its deci- 
sions in good grace. They will not speak out 
of disrespect for the Judicial system of the 
Nation or encourage proposals subversive to 
the Bill of Rights. 

“Responsible Americans * * * cannot 
praise the Court or remain silent when they 
approve of a decision and then turn around 
and attack its integrity when they dislike a 
ruling.”—The Reverend SILAS G. KESSLER and 
the Reverend EUGENE Carson BLAKE, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 

“Since pagan influences increasingly shape 
American institutions, it is noteworthy that 
the Supreme Court set its prohibition of 
compulsory devotional exercises in the con- 
text not of irreligion but of the Nation's 
religious heritage. The Court banned leg- 
islated Bible and prayer in public 
schools and its logic likewise would ban leg- 
islated irreligion., Neither majority nor 
minority should use machinery of govern- 
ment to implement religious beliefs or non- 
beliefs. i 

“The decision multiplies the responsibility 
of American parents and churchmen to pro- 
mote spiritual decision not through ma- 
chinery of the state but through voluntary 
agencies.”—Christianity Today, July 5, 1963. 

“As representatives of the Christian faith, 
we accept the decision of the Court in full 
recognition of the historic spiritual values 
the decision seeks to preserve. 

“The decision makes it mandatory for us 
to seek ways of relating religion and educa- 
tion in the life of the child that shall not 
be by statutory decree. Unless Bible reading 
and prayer are performed in an atmosphere 
of religious devotion and worship, often not 
possible in the public school, the very act 
may be profane and secularized to the detri- 
ment of the public. 

“In the long run, this decision of the 
Court is more likely to conserve and protect 
the spiritual values that lie at the heart of 
our democracy, and of the Christian faith, 
than a contrary decision."—Bishop Jonn 
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Wester Lorn, bishop of the Methodist 
Church (Washington area). 

“Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have interrupted or 
modified traditional devotional practices in 
many public schools and caused considerable 
concern in many quarters * *, We concur 
in the implication of these decisions that 
the state has no right to establish or author- 
ize devotional practices in our public 
schools. Since we have lived in considerable 
harmony under the first amendment of the 
Federal Constitution for many years, dur- 
ing which time free religion flourished in 
America we see no reason for proposing 
amendments to either the Federal or 
State Constitutions to nullify the decisions of 
the Supreme Court.”—New York State 
Council of Churches, statement of legislative 
principles, 1964. 

“Prayer amendment, No: It seems to us 
that it is a panic reaction to suggest that 
only a constitutional amendment can solve 
what is certainly a serious problem for our 
society. ` 

“The issue is whether the publicly fi- 
nanced, publicly administered, obligatory 
educational system should, under our sys- 
tem of freedom of worship, conduct acts of- 
religious devotion and indoctrinate students 
in a set of religious values, 

“And the related issue is: How shall this 
society effectively provide a religious dimen- 
sion to the education of its children? 

“This last question weighs heavily on the 
consciences of parents and religious leaders. 
But it does not demand that we amend the 
Constitution in such a way that authority 
over religious education will be granted to 
some government official or agency. 

“And that’s what would have to be done 
if the amendment were to be carried out as 
a reality. 

“Authority over religious education should 
not be conveyed by majority vote.""—Ave 
Maria (a Catholic weekly), December 21, 
1963. 

“When the Court ruled against the New 
York Regents’ prayer and against religious 
devotions in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and * * many mature 
persons seemed to think the Highest Court 
had driven God out of the country, as if 
that were possible * * and some 50 bills 
were introduced to amend the first amend- 
ment in such a manner as to undo the 
Court's decision. 

“The Standard submits that the people of 
the United States are fortunate to have a 
government which provides for checks and 
balances. At this particular time, when 
50 many in government want to pay the bills 
for the churches and so many in the church- 
es want the government to pay them, we 
should be thankful that the judicial depart- 
ment has ‘prevented the Government from 
underwriting any religious sect.’ 

“The National Constitution provides for 
separation of church and state, and perhaps 
most of the men and women in Government 
really believe in the principle, but those 
who obtain and retain their office by the vote 
of the people know the votaries are divided 
often tempted to sidestep the constitutional 
provision in order to please the people ‘back 
home." * * * There must always be one 
division of government free from any and all 
political pressure. If American people are 
smart, they will see to it that the judicial 
department shall always remain free. 

“For the last 40 years, the legislative and 
executive branches of the National Govern- 
ment have sometimes sought new means for 
permitting something, even though it might 
be unconstitutional, We are fortunate that 
the third branch is devoted to preventing 
that which the Constitution forbids.“ — The 
Baptist Standard, February 26, 1964. 

“We oppose any attempt to override the 
Court's salutary interpretation and to alter 
the intent of the Founders of our country to 
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keep church and state separate, If the state 
engages in religious practices, religion in the 
United States will suffer; and if religion 
suffers, so will the Nation. We need govern- 


ment and we need religion, each working in 


its own sphere, each acting for the good of 
all."—Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
and the Unitarian Universalist Association, 
July 26 and August 2, 1962. 

“Whether the Supreme Court declares 
these particular mandatory religious prac- 
tices In public schools to be constitutional 
or unconstitutional, there are some signifi- 
cant characteristics of our Presbyterian heri- 
tage that must not be forgotten or ignored, 
One is that the instruction of children in the 
beliefs and practices of the Christlan faith 
is the msibility and privilege of the 
church and the family; these things are not 
properly to be provided by the state or by any 
of the agencies of the state, including the 
public schools. Another is that the greatest 
perils confronting the church when it con- 
fuses its faith with the surrounding cul- 
ture—even a benign and benevolent cul- 
ture—and substitutes civil legislation for its 
own internal disciplines in order to replace 
its own evident responsibilities and tasks. 
Finally, it is the greatest betrayal of our 
heritage and of our profession of faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord, to treat the worship of 
God, and prayer in particular, or the public 
reading of the Scriptures, as convenient de- 
vices to enforce order in assemblies, or as 
ceremonial supports for either a narrow band 
of patriotism or an expedient social moral- 
Ity.— Waun A. Morrison, general secre- 
tary, board of Christian education; EUGENE 
Carson BLAKE, stated clerk, general assem- 
bly; Monday Morning (a magazine for Pres- 
byterian ministers), May 20, 1963. 

“Don't rush the prayer amendment. It is 
so easy to think that one is voting for prayer 
and the Bible. It comes as a shock that this 
is not the issue. The issue is that agencies 
of government cannot avoid favoring one de- 
nomination and hurting another by the 
practical decisions that have to be made by 

t authority on what version of 
the Bible shall be imposed and what prayer. 
The churches know this and that is why 
they are against the Becker amendment. 

“Prayers and Bible reading are more mean- 
ingful within the home and church than in 
the public schools. The late President Ken- 
nedy pointed out quite accurately that the 
US. Supreme Court ruling ‘would be a wel- 
come reminder to every American family that 
We can pray a good deal more at home and 
attend our churches with a good deal more 
fidelity.’ "—Christian Science Monitor, March 
30, 1964. 

“The Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs reaffirms its conviction that laws and 
regulations prescribing prayers or devotional 
exercises do not contribute to a free exercise 
of religion and should not be encouraged. 

“The Baptist Joint Committee also ex- 
presses a deep concern lest such laws and 
regulations become the means for confusing 
the moral values of American society for a 
devotion to religious insights. While the 
committee is enthusiastic about much in the 
American heritage as a national way of life, 
the equation of religious ideas and practices 
with our national culture will erode rather 
than strengthen the American heritage. 

The committee recognizes that some po- 
litical leaders may make appeals for the 
establishment of religious acts through 
legalized means to arouse public sentiment. 
This we regard to be in bad taste as a viola- 
tion of the principles of separation of church 
and state. 

“Legislative representatives and political 
leaders should be made aware of our Baptist 
support for a clear distinction between the 
roles of the churches and those of State 
agencies.“ —Baptlst Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs, March 10, 1964. 

“The religious Uberty declaration,” Cardi- 
nal Ritter said, “is necessary for progress 
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toward Christian unity and the unity of 
mankind.” The reason: 

“Without such a declaration there can be 
no mutual discussion, and the door would 
be closed to any real dialogue with those 
outside the church.’ 

“In other words, the first requisite for a 
dialogue with other Christians, with Jews, 
with Mohammedans, with mankind gener- 
ally, is full recognition that each person must 
be free to obey conscience, 

“A corollary of this is that the church 
must strive to express religious truth with 
such clarity and charity that it will appeal 
to the free intellects of free human beings. 

“Those are among the purposes for which 
Pope John XXIII summoned the Ecumenical 
Council. 

“This principle of respect for conscience 
is also in perfect accord with Pope John’s 
encyclical, Pacem in Terris, in which he em- 
phasized that by the natural law every hu- 
man being has the right to freedom in 
searching for truth and in expressing and 
communicating his opinions.’ 

“It would seem impossible to square with 
such principles a school prayer amendment 
to the Constitution which would legalize 
religious exercises which are initiated, spon- 
sored or directed by public school author- 
ities."—Catholic Universe Bulletin (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), January 3, 1964. 

We believe that a person is not adequately 
educated for life unless he has a real ap- 
preciation of religious ideas, values, institu- 
tions, and practices. But because of the 
religious pluralism which in our 
society today, religious education cannot be 
a function of the public schools. However, 
this does not mean that the role which 
religion, as empirical fact, plays in the cul- 
ture and in human history cannot be taught 
in the public schools. Therefore, while sup- 
porting the Supreme Court decision of June 
17, 1963, we urge positive cooperation toward 
this end among clergymen, educators, admin- 
istrators, and other leaders of the commu- 
nity.“— Bishops F. Gerald Ensley, A. Ray- 
mond Grant, John Wesley Lord, and Ken- 
neth W. Copeland (officers of the General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns of the 
Methodist Church). 

“We do not believe that much has been 
lost In terms of the specific points covered 
by the recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the school prayer and Bible reading 
cases. If the Lord's Prayer were to be re- 
cited in schoolrooms only for the sake of 
the moral and ethical atmosphere it creates, 
it would be worth nothing to the practicing 
Christian. The Lord's Prayer Is the supreme 
act of adoration and petition or it is de- 
based. Reading the Bible in the public 
schools without comment, too, has been of 
dubious value as either an educational or 
religious experience. The more we attempt 
as Christians or Americans to insist on com- 
mon denominator religious exercise or in- 
struction in the public schools, the greater 
risk we run of diluting our faith and con- 
tributing to a vague religiosity which identi- 
fies religion with patriotism and becomes a 
national folk religion.”—Statement of the 
Executive Council, Lutheran Church in 
America, June 28-29, 1963. 

“Committing religious suicide—Several re- 
ligious and political forces in the United 
States appear determined to destroy the Na- 
tion's constitutional guarantee of religious 
freedom * * *. The numerous efforts to 
circumyent the U.S. Supreme Courts deci- 
sions on Bible reading and prayer in the 
public schools are variously motivated. 
Some of the efforts rise from a sincere but 
misguided notion that the Supreme Court's 
rulings have jeopardized religion in the 
United States. Some of the attacks on the 
Court's decisions can be charitably explained 
only as products of ignorance * * *, Jews, 
Unitarinns, secularists, Roman Catholics and 
others whose children have been unwillingly 
subjected to religious services and instruc- 
tion in public schools may have to excuse 
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[this] ignorance, but they do not have to 
stand idly by while that kind of ignorance 
destroys their freedom from religions im- 
posed, supported and coerced by the state. 
Some of the efforts to amend the first amend- 
ment are entirely motivated by political con- 
siderations. Whipping the Supreme Court, 
even when it faithfully interprets the Con- 
stitution, is a popular pastime, and a politi- 
cal candidate who runs on a platform that 
‘defends God” expects from Providence a re- 
ciprocal co * » *. Frenetic attacks on 
the Bill of Rights imperil the very soul of 
the Nation and jeopardize every man's right 
to worship and obey God in freedom. God 
does not need our defense, but we need to 
defend ourselves against religion-intoxicated 
fanatics, sincere but bungling religionists 
and opportunistic politicians who offer us 
their kind of religion and their brand of 
God in exchange for God-given religious 
freedom."—The Christian Century, April 1, 
1964, 


The Late Ben Hecht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


_ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the death of Ben Hecht at the age of 
70 our country has lost a journalist, a 
dramatist, an all-around writer, and 
philosopher, we are not apt to see again. 
I have lost a friend of many years ago, 
although in recent years our paths have 
not crossed. 

Change has come to the fourth estate 
as it has elsewhere. 

Hecht was born in 1894 and came to 
Chicago in 1910, getting a job at the 
ripe age of 16 on the old Chicago Jour- 
nal, published and edited by John East- 
man. Young Richard J. Finnegan at 
the time was rapidly becoming East- 
man’s strong right arm at the com- 
mencement of one of Chicago's out- 
standing journalistic carcers. 

When Ben moved over to the Chicago 
Daily News he was 20. Meanwhile Carl 
Sandburg had come down from Milwau- 
kee, where he had been secretary. to the 
mayor, and about this time was city edi- 
tor of the Day Book, Ned Cochrane's 
adless newspaper. 

It was not until 1928 that Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur produced “The 
Front Page,” which in a way immortal- 
ized. Walter Howie, although of course 
not by name. 

It was 1902 or 1903, as I remember, 
that Walter, a green country kid, had 
come from Iowa to join up as a cub re- 
porter under City Editor Mose Koenis- 
berg at the Hearst madhouse on Madi- 
son Street in Chicago. We called it the 
madhouse with a degree of real affection 
and much truth since our entire editorial 
staff operated with din and noise on one 
floor, with on partition, save those of @ 
small enclosure at the right front, the 
throne room of Foster Coates, the big 
boss under William Randolph Hurst and 
whom I still hold as one of the all-time 
greats of the fourth estate. At the 
time I was sporting editor and Hugh 
Fullerton and Ring Lardner covered 
baseball. In 1907 I became Sunday edi- 
tor, a job I always enjoyed. 
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If Ben Hecht later made what must 
be near a world record in word produc- 
tion, Hugh Fullerton certainly set the 
Pace in that earlier decade. He could 
Write brilliantly on any subject and his 
typewriter pounded on and on at light- 
ening speed with never a moment's halt. 

On one occasion a fire destroyed the 
Copy for an overdue edition of the Sears 
Roebuck catalog. All that was sal- 
vaged was some 4,000 or 5,000 photo- 
graphs of goods and wares to be offered 
for sale in the catalog. Hugh undertook 
to supply the text for the photographs on 
his Sunday off, making up the descrip- 
tion of the wares as his typewriter 
rattled on. It turned out to be the most 
Successful catalog, in sales result, that 
Sears Roebuck had put out up to that 
e And Hugh did the job in 6 hours 


Walter Howie remained in that atmos- 
Phere of the Hearst madhouse for sev- 
€ral years, then moved over to the Inter 
Ocean as city editor, eventually taking 
Over the city desk of the Tribune, and 
in the end winding up again in the old 
Hearst fold. I had been one of his first 
friends in Chicago and our friendship 
Continued during the years. 

As far as I know, I am the last sur- 
Vivor of the fourth estate of Chicago 
during the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury that marked the advent of William 
Randolph Hearst, the Chicago American 
in the afternoon, and the Chicago Ex- 
aminer in the morning. It was an ex- 
Citing, an adventurous and a challenging 
decade and it was the period of birth 
5 Newspapers with a million circula- 

on, 

Ben Hecht, who joined up at 16 and 
henceforth carried on in the approved 
Spirit of a passed era, giving to the world 
in “The Front Page” the genuine Walter 
Howie profile, was the last of the breed. 
The world is the poorer for his passing. 


Let's Try Separate U.S. Pay Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
rally understood that the House Com- 
Mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
May report out a bill which will have the 
Same provisions for postal pay and classi- 
fied Federal employees pay as the bill de- 
feated in March. One of the principal 

erences will be a $7,500 a year in- 
Crease in congressional pay instead of 
$10,000, and to be effective January 1, 
$65, instead of upon final approval of 
the bill. 

From the viewpoint of some of us who 
pbPosed the bill that was defeated, this 
1 * Proposal may be some better in that 

Provides for only a 33% percent in- 
esse rather than a 44 percent increase 
ba Members of Congress, and is some 
1 tter in that its effective date Is January 

„1985, but it still secks to tie together 
ues which should be considered sepa- 
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rately. It seems to me the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee by their de- 
termination to serve up again a package 
including executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative salaries, want to make it plain to 
everyone that as far as they are con- 
cerned there is just no other way this 
matter can be handled. Their proposed 
action would seem to indicate the com- 
mittee believes that Members of Congress 
will never vote themselves a pay raise 
unless they feel compelled to approve in 
the same bill an increase for those in the 
classified and postal service as well as 
the Federal judiciary. If the committee 
continues to insist that all these must 
be considered together, there may very 
well be a repetition of the previous defeat 
of the bill. 

A congressional pay increase should 
not be made to appear to be bait or 
come-on held out as a sort of bonus to 
enlist support for other issues wrapped 
together in the same package. Actually, 
none of this sort of thing should be 
needed because the Federal employees 
pay increase can stand on its own merit. 

Members of Congress should not have 
to bear the burden of the charge that 
they are trying to slip their own pay 
raise through while public attention is 
focused upon the otherwise popular pro- 
visions for the increase of postal and 
classified Federal employees. There 
should be a separate bill on congressional 
pay and let each Member consider the 
reasonableness of its provisions and vote 
it up or down on a rollcall vote. 

The largest newspaper in my congres- 
sional district, the Kansas City Star, re- 
cently published on its editorial page, the 
editorial included below. The Star has 
not found it convenient to agree with 
many of the positions I have taken in 
the past upon issues before the Congress 
but, as I read the suggestions of this edi- 
torial, they could not be in more com- 
plete agreement with the thoughts I 
expressed during the debate on the pay 
bill in March, which were included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. For this rea- 


son, it is a privilege to ask consent that 


the following editorial be included as 
extraneous matter in connection with my 
own remarks above and for the benefit of 
my colleagues as an expression of thought 
which, to me, makes sense and which, if 
followed, could result in a reasonable in- 
crease in pay for our postal people and 
others in the Federal service that might 
not happen if our Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee persists in its stub- 
borness. 

The editorial of Tuesday, April 14, 
1964, follows: 

Let's Try SEPARATE U.S. Pay BLS 


Persistence is a commendable quality, and 
you have to credit the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee with persistence. 
There are those who would call the quality, 
in this instance, stubborness. We won't 
quarrel with that judgment, for it does seem 
that the Representatives didn't learn very 
much from the defeat last March of the Fed- 
eral pay bill, The committee plans to try 
again, In hearings starting this week. But 
there is a difference: the congressional pay 
increase would be $7,500 a year instead of 
$10,000. A strategy with more chance for 
success, we believe, would be to divide the 
bill into three parts—executive, legislative 
and judicial. 

We have favored the pay increase bill and 
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we were not impressed by the argument that 
Congress ought not to raise its own pay. No 
one else can. Moreover, it seems to us that 
the quality of the Nation’s legislative body is 
not likely to be upgraded until salaries are 
more competitive with the pay levels of other 
governmental bodies and of private business. 
This does not mean that we regard every pres- 
ent Member of Congress as worth his pay. 
But we would hope that with an im 
salary schedule, Congress would be a little 
less cut rate. 

But beyond the congressional issue are the 
related issues of pay for executive and judi- 
cial department people. Particularly in the 
case of the Federal judges, we regard the 
present schedule as too low. Many State 
court judges receive better pay than do their 
Federal counterparts. The load on the judi- 
clary—Federal and State alike—has increased 
tremendously since the last increase for US. 
Judges in 1955. 

In the executive department, it is worth 
noting that in Los Angeles alone, eight 
municipal jobs offer more pay than do 
Cabinet posts. If a pay raise for top execu- 
tives is justified—and we believe it is—you 
have to consider the thousands in the classi- 
fied and postal services. 

But the big furor in the House, as we re- 
call it, was over the pay of the lawmakers. 
It became an emotional issue and little atten- 
tion was paid to the merits of the bill. It 
might be different this time, if the House 
would, one by one and in good order, con- 
sider separate bills for the three branches of 
Government. No one could then say that 
Congress was trying to sneak its own pay ralse 
through while the public was looking the 
other way. It would be a frank approach that 
just might be successful. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcrEssionat Recoxp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 


5 Thomas G. 6278 29th St. 
Miss. 

Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave 
Addabbo, 8 8 

Albert, Carl, Ox 4614 Reno Rd. 
Alger. Son Pex . eS 


Andrews, George W., Ala__.3108 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Andrews, Mark, N 
Arends, Leslie C., Iu 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashbrook, John M., OR 
Ashley, Thomas L., OH 
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The Capitol Hill Chapter of the Federal 
Bar Association Does a Good Service in 
Working Constantly for Rule of a Gov- 


ernment of Laws 
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HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 - 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
believe that one of the best ways to pre- 
Serve individual liberties in this great 
land of ours is to foster respect for the 
law. We talk much about a government 
of laws and not of men, and sometimes 
the expression becomes identified more 
by its usage than by its true meaning. 

The Federal Bar Association was 
founded 44 years ago to join attorneys 
who have a connection with the Federal 
Government, be it legislative, executive, 
or judicial, together in a professional at- 
mosphere to foster the principles that 
lead to a government by law instead of 
by men. Among the objects of this asso- 
ciation are the following: 

To advance the science of jurisprudence. 

To promote the administration of justice. 

To uphold a high standard for the Federal 
judiciary, attorneys representing the Govern- 
Ment of the United States, and attorneys ap- 

before courts, departments, and 
agencies of the United States. 

To encourage cordial and friendly relations 
Among members of the legal profession. 

To promote the welfare of attorneys em- 


Ployed by the Government of the United 
States, 


It was my pleasure to assist in the for- 
Mation of the chapter of this association 
here on Capitol Hill, and I am proud to 

a member of it. Some of the fine 
Work of this chapter in recent months is 
Summarized in a recent article in Roll 
Call, a newspaper of Capitol Hill, dated 
March 25, 1964. This work pertains to 
legislative efficiency and legal thorough- 
hess and should be of interest to all Sen- 
ators and to the legal profession in gen- 
eral. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Bar CHAPTER ACTIVE, INFLUENTIAL 

A few days ago, while others inched their 
Way homeward in a darkened Washington's 
Slushbo' rush hour, some 150 men and 
2 gathered quietly in a high-ceilinged 

Ouse chamber to commence a 2-hour skull 
Session on a seemingly tedious and obtuse 
theme—“ABC’s of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Law,” 

Typewriters down the street at the HEW 
building, and at FAA and Commerce, had 
been covered long ago. Foggy Bottom types 
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were already on their second Gibson, and in 
other quarters the evening newspapers had 
provoked talk of stereo sets and cantaloups, 
of influence that could be bought, and of 
Capitol Hill secretaries whose qualifications 
were more apparent after 5. 

But afterhours activities for our group 
on the Hill meant taking notes and asking 
questions of a Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, They seemed fasci- 
nated, nonetheless, as they had been in 
weeks before, when the meetings concerned 
such lighthearted matters as “How To Use 
the United States Code,” or “A Layman's 
Briefing on the Tax Reform and Reduction 
Bill.” 

This, unfortunately, is a side of Congress 
and its staff that goes unheralded by the 
wire services and the TV cameras. But edi- 
tors tell us that readers of the “Everytown 
Exhorter"’ wouldn't be interested, anyway, in 
the hundreds of similar seminars, briefings, 
and “working luncheons” that are a well- 
attended, though extracurricular, part of the 
life of many conscientious staff aids on Capl- 
tol Hill. 

The organization that has contributed, per- 
haps, the most to this unpublicized aspect of 
staff life is the Capitol Hill chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association. 

Bursting forth in, recent months with a 
refreshing enthusiasm, an impressive list of 
guest speakers, and a unique series of serv- 
ices for Hill lawyers, the chapter has become 
one of the most active and useful profes- 
sional societies in Washington. 

Composed of more than 300 members, in- 
cluding Senators, Representatives, committee 
counsel and congressional and Library of 
Congress staff, the organization has grown 


since its birth 5 years ago from a relatively 


obscure subdivision of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association to a widely respected 
and fullfledged chapter. 

Its success can be traced to the active sup- 
port of such men in Congress as the late 
Senator Estes Kefauver, a lawyer and loyal 
patron of the club in Its earliest days, and 
Representative TORBERT H. MACDONALD, of 
Massachusetts, who served as the chapter's 
first president. z 

The surge of activity in recent months and 
the development of services designed, in- 
creasingly, to promote the legislative effec- 
tiveness of its members, is attributable on 
many counts to the organization drive and 
ability of Macroxarp's administrative assist - 
ant, Erwin G. Krasnow, the retiring chapter 
president. i 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa and a grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School. Krasnow be- 
lieves the chapter has an important mission 
beyond that fraternal common ground it 
provides for Hill lawyers, or the occasional 
social function it performs, such as a year- 
end party or dance. 

“The bar association on Capitol Hill pro- 
motes high standards of its members, all of 
whom work in some way in the area of legis- 
lative law,” Krasnow said. 

“It is remarkable to note the paucity of 
orientation and educational services—tools 
for a professional staff—avallable within 
Congress. This is the largest and certainly 
the most important parliamentary body in 
the world; an institution handling well over 
10,000 bills a session as well as plowing 
through a 697-billlon-plus Presidential 
budget. 

“The bar association on Capitol Hill plays 


a key role, I feel, in supplying congressional 
Staffs with an opportunity to gain insight 
into the legislative process, develop profi- 
ciency in their administrative duties and, 
generally, be more aware of the scope of 
national problems.” 

Krasnow said he feels much more needs 
to be done. 

“We are just scratching the surface in es- 
tablishing basic orientation and educational 
services for staffers, Clearly, the multiplicity 
of organizations on the Hill should be provid- 
ing more services in this essential area.” 

Krasnow speculated that in time Congress 
itself may devise and even finance ways of 
developing a more well-rounded and better 
informed staff personnel. x 

The Hill Bar Association is a unique and 
in its own way a very exclusive society. 
Membership is limited to lawyers who work 
for the U.S, Congress. 

Services of the organization are not ex- 
clusive, however, and haye been purposely 
designed to cover the broadest possible base. 
Every congressional staffer is welcome, 
Krasnow said, to attend the luncheon meet- 
ings and evening skull sessions and to par- 
ticipate in other activities of the organiza- 
tion. Š 

To stimulate the greatest possible Interest, 
the chapter's speakers have been drawn from 
the top levels of Government and their sub- 
jects have been timely and sometimes con- 
troversial. 

Jack Anderson, for example, one of the 
club's non-Government guests last year, 
lashed out in his fiery reyival-tent style on 
the sins of Congress. Washington corre- 
spondent for Parade and a longtime associ- 
ate of Columnist Drew Pearson, Anderson 
attacked conflicts of Interest In Congress and 
challenged chapter members to use their 
position as insiders to help stamp out and 
expose abuses. 

Some of the speakers have included Rep- 
resentatives John Lindsey, of New York, who 
approached conflicts of interest from a legis- 
lative point of view; Senator John Spark- 
man, of Alabama, on Supreme Court prayer 
decisions; Representative John Moss, of Cali- 
fornia, on congressional access to informa- 
tion; Representative Moore, Jr., of West Vir- 
ginia, on aid to indigent criminal defendants 
in criminal courts, and National Columnist 
Roscoe Drummond, who discussed an in- 
triguing question — Does Congress Haye a 
Future?“ 

One of the most popular programs fea- 
tured former Presidential Assistant Ted 
Sorenson, who spoke on decisionmaking in 
the White House prior to the assassination 
of President Kennedy. 

F.DR.’s crusty trustbuster, Thurman 
Arnold, was a recent speaker. He expounded 
for nearly an hour on the economic and his- 
torical folklore of capitalism in the United 
States. 

A special series of educational programs 
has been planned by Vincent Doyle (Ameri- 
can Law Division), chairman of the chap- 
ter's legislative drafting committee and the 
chapter’s new president. The p is to 
develop greater proficiency in legislative 
draftsmanship. 

Charles Zinn, House law revision counsel 
and a member of chapter, was keynote speak- 
er in Doyle's series and addressed staffers on 
the United States Code and how to use it. 

Cyril Brickfield, former Judiciary Commit- 
tee counsel and now chief benefits director 
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of the Veterans' Administration, addresses 


man of the chapter’s congressional orienta- 
tion committee, which sponsors programs 
rich with practical information for staff 
members. The series last year included lec- 
tures on the tax bill, immigration laws, the 
operation of the Office of Legislative Coun- 
sel, the Legislative Reference Service, and the 
work of the many committees and joint com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Floyd Riddick, Assistant Parliamentarian 
of the Senate, briefed members on his field, 
and Louis Doyle, General Counsel for the 
Post Office Department, spoke on a very im- 
portant matter To Frank or Not To Frank, 
That is the Question.” 

Dave Glick, counsel for the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, which has the job of sponsoring the 
chapter's monthly luncheons in the caucus 
room. ‘These are open to all staff personnel 
and Members of Congress and for a modest 
fee the chapter provides a buffet lunch along 
with a consistently interesting speaking pro- 


gram. 

Some of the chapter's other services and 
active committees are; 

The general counsels’ series, a speaking 
series featuring the top legal aids in the Fed- 
eral Government. Frank Hammill, counsel 
for the Science and Astronautics Committee 
is in charge of this special series, 

Legal and legislative services committee, 
which, under the direction of Ed McCue III 
(Joint committee on defense production) is 
compiling a legal manual designed to sup- 
plement the congressional secretary's hand- 
book. It will feature a comprehensive listing 
of legal services available to the Congress 
and serve as a primer for researchers working 
on legislative history. 

Professional affairs committee is headed by 
Justinus Gould (small business committee) 
and is studying the matter of salaries of 
committee staff during the interim period be- 
tween the opening of a new Congress and 
final action on appropriating resolutions. 

Professional ethics committee is preparing 
a compilation of statutes, codes of ethics, 
etc., on conflicts of interest relating to con- 
gressional staf members Dale MacIver 
(Fraser, of New Mexico), and Milton Eisen- 
berg (Senator Keating, of New York), are 
cochairmen of this committee, which is also 
considering the feasibility of giving advisory 
opinions on such matters to staff members 
who wish clarification on a situation that 
might involve conflict of interest. 

The chapter also sponsored a law day 
hearing last year by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights. “Law in 
a Totalitarian Society” was the topic and 
witnesses included a former member of the 
Hungarian Parliament, an expert on Nazi 
Germany and a former professor of philos- 
ophy of law at Cuba’s Oriente University. 

Chapter President Krasnow just turned 
his gavel over to Vincent Doyle when he 
left the Hill to join the Washington law firm 
of Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, and 
Masters. 

“The chapter needs and wants the support 
of Congress and congressional staff, Kras- 
now concluded, “but the benefits of an ac- 
tive bar association on Capitol Hill can be 
mutually shared. There needs to be a con- 
tinual advancement of professionalism 
among the staff. 

Today's Federal legislator, unlike his 18th 
or 19th century counterparts, has a full- 
time, year-round task. Much of his scope 
and breadth is only possible with the help 
of a highly professional administrative and 
legislative staff needed to meet the challenge 
of the expanded scope and breadth of to- 
day's Congress.” 
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A Farewell Tribute to General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to offer for the Recorp the farewell 
tribute to General MacArthur which was 
given by the famed radio commentator, 
Bob Considine, on April 6, 1964. 

This is the most fitting tribute to 
Douglas MacArthur that I have read or 
heard, It is a beautifully worded trib- 
ute and I commend it to all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress: 

Mr. Consrpine. Hello, everybody. There is 
no place to start nor any place to finish 
in bidding farewell to Douglas MacArthur. 
I think his face should be carved on Mount 
Rushmore but whether or not it is, it will 
always be carved in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans. He was unique, timeless, his career 
spanned the inventory of weapons from the 
bow and arrow to the atomic bomb. As a 
child on his father’s western outpost, he 
was nearly killed by an Indian's arrow. As 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in 
the Pacific he gave the order that cleared 
the path for the dropping of the bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. I suppose thas 
of all the world figures I've interviewed or 
reported on in my years of newspapering, 
MacArthur stands out as a most vital, most 
arresting, most compelling personality. He 
had a way of making hello“ sound like a 
phrase from the Gettysburg Address. When 
he'd tell a story, recall a moment in his 
incredible past, he'd marshal his facts and 
figures in military style, and march them 
past those who listened as if it were a spark- 
ling parade. The air today sounds and re- 
sounds with his quotes, passages from his 
farewell speech to the joint session of the 
Congress and from his last speech to the 
West Point cadets. 

They may have seemed strained to you— 
perhaps contrived, written in purple ink— 
but that was the man himself. MacArthur 
spoke that way, felt that way, lived that way. 
So many memories of him pass through my 
mind, Oh, a day in Tokyo in the summer 
of 1950. I had gone to the embassy where 
he lived filled with the, shock of seeing our 
forces being rolled up like a rug in Korea, 
but he didn’t want to talk about that calam- 
ity. When Mrs. MacArthur rushed to greet 
him with a kiss he put his arm around her 
trim waist, lifted her off the rug and held 
her out like a doll while he shook hands with 
me. Hours later when he was showing me 
to the door I finally was able to ask that big 
question about our losing the Korean war. 
MacArthur said “I'll have my headquarters 
in North Korea within a month.” His im- 
mortal Inchon invasion planning had been 
completed that very day. I think of Mac- 
Arthur riding a white horse down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington on a hot day 
in the summer of 1932 leading a little band 
of soldiers commissioned to throw the bonus 
marchers out of the Capitol. Somebody 
heaved a rock at him and it narrowly missed 
his head. MacArthur didn’t even turn 
around but went about the sad and ugly 
task to which his Commander in Chief had 
assigned him. In a day on the plains at 
West Point when he rode slowly past the 
cadet corps standing in a ceremonial jeep 
while the band played the haunting old airs 
of World War 1— Long, Long Trau a Wind- 
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ing,” “Tipperary,” “K-K-Katy,” and “My 
Buddy.” MacArthur will live with George 
Washington, Lincoln, Lee, Roosevelt—like 
those immortals he was a man for his time— 
irreplaceable, irrepressible. He was on call 
for a half a century and was never found 
wanting when called. Douglas MacArthur 
was motivated by a spirit more apparent in 
him than in almost any other American— 
the spirit of patriotism. He lived for and 
offered his life to his country.. He leaves 
us all a little more understanding of what 
it means to be an American and what we 
owe for that precious privilege. God bless 
him. I want to thank my sponsor, Mutual of 
Omaha, for affording me this extra time to 
say auf wiedersehen to a great man. So long. 


Life in A.D. 2000 
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OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record, of Columbia, S. C., has 
printed in its April 4, 1964, edition a very 
entertaining—but unfortunately—real- 
istie appraisal of the future of this coun- 
try if we continue to move further and 
further down the road to communism 
and conformity. The article was written 
by Dr. D. O. Rhame, of Clinton, S. C., a 
very distinguished and respected mem- 
ber of the medical profession of South 
Carolina. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this article be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lire tn A.D. 2000: A NIGHTMARE 


A traveler is returning to our shores after 
many years. The time is the year 6 mil- 
lion—which would have been A.D. 2000— 
only that system has been because 
it referred to the birth of Christ. He is land- 
ing in Harbor 216, formerly New York. The 
voyage has been delayed, despite automation, 
nuclear devices, and computers, due to the 
insistence of the unions on a built-in slow- 
down mechanism—the fact that the crew 
consisted of all captains, since no one must 
feel inferior; and the new 10-hour work- 
week, 

To his surprise, he finds the name of the 
country is now Equasia; the governing body 
is the Supreme Equalizer—formerly the Su- 
preme Court. Congress has been disbanded 
as unconstitutional and sent home. All cor- 
porations have been declared illegal due to 
the profit motive, and all business is run by 
the Government from the Capital City of 
Warrenton. There are now no churches, and 
all religion has been banned. It is rumored 
that some churches still exist, working un- 
derground, of course. 

There is plenty of paper money, but It will 
not buy much, for the peoples’ factories do 
not turn out much of the good things—only 
bare necessities. Silver and gold have long 
since been nonexistent, having all been sent 
to other nations to help them pay their debt 
to us. Private property as such has disap- 
peared, and each person is allowed to rent a 
Small home and a tract of land from the 
Government—which now guarantees every- 
one security and equality. The public debt 
has been canceled—since it could never be 
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paid anyway. Likewise, all private debts 
have been nol prossed—giving every citizen 
an equal start in the financial potato race. 

The Army and Navy have been disbanded, 
because no country now covets what we 
haven't got. All colleges and universities 
have been converted to public schools be- 
cause higher learning is unnecessary and 
creates complexes for those who cannot qual- 
ify for it, education being superfluous for 
eating and drinking and working the 10- 
hour week. 

All books referring to patriotism, thrift, 
individuality, and religion have been de- 
Stroyed. The Bible and the flag have dis- 
appeared, and all reading matter is edited in 
Warrenton. Likewise the newspapers, radio, 
and TV networks are controlled by the Cen- 
tral Government. All business and industry 
has dispensed with hiring and firing, em- 
ployees being selected and apportioned by 
the Government on a basis of sex-race for- 
mula which varies day by day with the birth 
rate. 

All sports have come to a halt, due to the 
new law which requires that there be no 
winner. This is insured by mathematically 
equalizing all teams, Father, mother, home, 
honest day’s work have all become forbidden 
Words. All our enemy nations have become 
Wealthy due to our generosity to them, and 
Our allies have found their positions un- 
Profitable. Initiative, ambition, and incen- 
tive have all disappeared, and our 200 mil- 
lion people who were, of course, born un- 
equal, are in a mad race to become exactly 
like everyone else in the great conformity 
race 


As for politics, there is now one party 
which, of course, takes its platform from the 
Government. The Presidency is now only a 
figurehead, the chair being occupied by the 
Member of the Supreme Equalizer who is on 
Vacation. His job is to entertain and divert 
foreign figureheads who are also on vacation. 
Foreign travel has about faded out due to 
the wall of our borders which keeps our 
itchy-footed natives from escaping. 

Communication and travel in the country 
are practically nonexistent, for no one wants 
to see or talk with another who Is just like 
himself in looks and ideas. Crime has been 
On the upgrade since the jury system has 
been outlawed. Judge, jury and police chief 
&re now combined in one man appointed by 
the Supreme Equalizer—which represents 
Quite a saving in salaries. Birth is likewise 
controlled by a permit from Warrenton, based 
On a sliding quota system, many poor couples 
having to stand in line up to 6 months to 
get their cards punched. As a matter of fact, 
it doesn‘t matter much, as the women are 
looking more like men and vice versa. One 
interesting sidelight might be mentioned 
here. The Government is offering large 
bonuses for twins, triplets, etc., on the theory 
that less will have to be spent on getting 
them to think and look alike. 

This could go on and on, The returning 
traveler is too busy filling out ration cards 
30 he has made very little progress. There 
are now at least 11 courthouses in each 
County, the need being brought on by the 
fact the practically all citizens are under 
indictment for civil rights infractions. Jails 
have gone out of existence, since all sen- 
tences are now fines of a certain percentage 
dt what a person owns; however, each cul- 
Prit has the comfort of knowing the fine is 
limited to 94 percent. Fortunately, any dis- 
contented citizen can obtain clemency if he 
doesn't like the law or uses the fifth amend- 
Ment, 

The Constitution is now the Reconstitu- 
tion—as a result of repeated renovating and 
Temodeling, so that it now guarantees every- 
thing to everybody. Any resemblance to the 
former glorious document now is purely co- 
incidental. 

It is now estimated that 50 percent of the 
People work for the Government, while the 
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remaining 50 percent belong to the Relief 
Corps. In spite of all efforts to erase 
classes—a new aristocracy has evolved—con- 
sisting of those who can get the most out 
of the Government while putting in the 
least. 

Tobacco, alcohol, and firearms haye been 
outlawed, with the result that the death rate 
is much higher—due to the fact that people 
are now happily killing themselves and each 
other, there being little else to do after the 
short work hours. 

Taxes have been decreased year by year 
until finally they just disappeared, there be- 
ing no one making enough to qualify. The 
50 States are now numbered subdivisions, 
kept as such mainly for administrative and 
judicial functions. People have numbers for 
names now, it being considered unequal for 
one to have the name of Squilch while his 
neighbor flaunts the name of Fauntleroy. 

Our Capital City now has two outstanding 
attractions: The giant four-way directional 
mechanized corridors for the sole use of mi- 
nority marchers who are shuttled in at Gov- 
ernment expense, applauded, wined and 
dined, and then relocated to the State with 
thé highest priority quota, There is also 
the famous Tomb of the Unknown Last 
Freeman, 

One other small item should be noted as, 
of course, you want to hear about Russia. 
Well, having gotten all of our gold and silver, 
Russia is now a oapitalist country—and 
laughing at the neat trick she has played 
on us. 

It hasn't happened—it won't happen if 
we remember our history and our heritage 
and our Bible, 

D. O. Raame, M.D. 

CLINTON, 


The Many Faces of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter written by a constituent of mine, 
Mr. Sydney Houston, of Dade City, Fla., 
in which he very aptly describes the 
many faces of peace. I thought this 
letter was so well done that I wanted to 
share it with the membership and com- 
mend it to them for their consideration: 
Hon. A. Syopney HR ON, Jr. 

Dran Sm: According to the Associated 
Press, President Johnson has said Mr. 
Khrushchey is playing the role of peace and 
seeking to preserve peace in the world, That 
certainly is the desire of this country. When 
he talks in peaceful terms, he will always 
have our ear.” 

Comrat Khrushchev is certainly playing a 
role and if we listen to him with credence, 
he will eventually have our throat. 

We all desire peace, but we must discrimi- 
nate as to the kind of peace we seek. 

Peace has many faces. 

There is the bloodstained peace of the 
slaughterhouse when the day's killing is 
done. 

There is the dreary peace of the prison 
cell in the long still hours of the night. 

There is the helpless peace of exhaustion, 
when the weary body falls defenseless into 
unconsciousness, 

There is the sated peace of the bird of 
prey, after the kill and the gorging. 

There is the uneasy peace of the truce be- 
tween rival gangsters. 
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There is the hopeless peace following the 
abortive revolt crushed under the iron heel 
of despotism. 

There is the transitory and expensive 
peace purchased by the appeaser, blindly 
oblivious to the fact that a few Munichs 
later there will be no more peace. 

There is the illusory peace seen in the 
evanescent mirage of one worldism. 

There is the peace of the grave in which 
Khrushchev has promised to bury us. 

In those aspects of peace there is no 
safety, profit, or honor. 

A good peace can be won only by an 
honest facing of facts and an unflinching 
and courageous decisiveness. 

Beware of the chuckleheads, marplots, and 
subversives who preach step-by-step retreat 
and installment plan surrender. Though 
they speak with the tongue of men and 
angels, heed them not. 

Such a peace would be Dead Sea fruit 
that would starve body, mind, and soul. 
Our stunted and anemic children would 
find themselves bound in the galling chains 
of a hideous totalitarian slavery, with no 
prospect of release in the foreseeable future. 

Man would have to start his upward climb 
to freedom, from the slough of collectivist 
slavery, all over again under handicaps more 
insuperable than before since tyranny armed 
with modern technology would be more effi- 
cient than in the past. 

Sincerely, 
SYDNEY Houston, 


The Civil Rights Bill—Letter From 
Remmie L. Arnold, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from a friend and constituent, Hon. 
Remmie L. Arnold, Sr., who requests that 
his letter be treated as a petition to the 
Senate under the provisions of the first 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMMIE ARNOLD PEN Co., INC., 
Petersburg, Va., April 16, 1964. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing re- 
garding the civil rights bill H.R. 7152, to tell 
you how I feel. 

I want to go on record of absolutely and 
without reservation, opposed to the un- 
American bill in its entirety, and under my 
constitutional right to petition the Congress 
to have this letter printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

What irks me about those so-called do- 
good ministers and a lot of so-called religious 
creatures, is why did it take the school segre- 
gation law of the Supreme Court of 1954 to 
wake them up to their religious duties, that 
they were not treating the colored man quite 
right? 

Why did they wait all these many years for 
a Court decision to change their hearts and 
minds? Before this 1954 school Court deci- 
sion, no one even heard of a minister advo- 
cating that the Negro should be given such 
rights as are set forth in the so-called civil 
rights bill now before the Senate. 
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Why don't these ciyil rights ministers and 
civil rights religious advocates insist on a 
section of the bill reading as follows: 

“No church, Sunday school, religious col- 
lege, or religious organization of any kind, 
can deny the admittance of anyone regard- 
lens of race, creed, or color.” 

Since they feel it is their business to try 
to run the state—why cannot the state run 
the churches? 

I think they are making a big mistake, 
they may gain a few colored brethren, but 
they will certainly divide their congregation 
and lose more members than they will gain. 

I don’t believe many of them are sincere, 
they are supposed to preach the Gospel from 
that sacred book—the Bible—and If the Bible 
has scriptures that relate to the treatment 
we should accord those with black skin, why 
have they not quoted this before the 1954 
Court decision, and why are they not quoting 
it now? 

Ihave the greatest respect for our church- 
es, religion, and most clergymen, but I be- 
lieve many so-called religious leaders, rabble 
rousers, freedom riders, paraders, religious 
fanatics, are not only hurting the Negro's 
chances, but the religious institution as well. 

I recommend that they confine their efforts 
to the saving of the soul, and not the saving 
of the body. 

Senator, continue to fight, but don't shoot 
80 long as there is a spark of life left in our 
courageous southern Senators. 

Keep quoting the words from the mouth 
of that famous statesman Patrick Henry: 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

Most sincerely, 
REMME L. ARNOLD, Sr. 


The Massachusetts Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 

is fortunate in having a number of dis- 

ed literary quarterlies and so- 

called little magazines devoted to poetry, 
short story, and the critical essay. 

Publications such as the Kenyon Re- 
view, the Prairie Schooner, the Sewanee 
Review -have consistently maintained 
high quality throughout the years. And 
there are many others of similar distinc- 
tion throughout the land. 

Until the publication of the Massa- 
chusetts Review, which is published in- 
dependently with the support and co- 
operation of Amherst College, Mount 
Holyoke College, Smith College, and the 
University of Massachusetts, it did not 
seem possible that one single magazine 
could, in a sense, make us forget about all 
of the others. 

And yet it is true that the Massachu- 
setts Review, beginning in 1959 and to 
the present day, has established such an 
outstanding record that it is difficult to 
imagine a finer publication of its kind in 
the Nation, proving anew that excel- 
lence will always have a place in our na- 
tional life. 

My remarks, Mr. Speaker, are occa- 
sioned by the most.recent Massachusetts 
Review, which is dedicated to the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and which in- 
cludes by way of high tribute, a selection 
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of previously unpublished items of W. B. 
Yeats, J. M. Synge, Sean O' Casey. 
Thomas Kinsella, and G. B. Shaw, to 
name a few. 

It also included an address the late 
President gave at Amherst titled “On 
Poetry and National Power,” a most mov- 
ing statement. It was after this address 
that I saw the late President for the last 
time, and talked with him at some length 
of his legislative program in Congress, 
and the future possibilities of that pro- 
gram 


I have a feeling that he would be proud 
of this particular dedication to him. 

In concluding, it would be almost im- 
possible to sum up the many qualities of 
the Massachusetts Review. 

It is being read and discussed in all 
parts of the United States, and through- 
out the world. 

Past contributors have included the 
late Poets E. E. Cummings, Robert Frost, 
and William Carlos Williams, and also 
W. H. Auden, Richard Wilbur, and 
others; Artists Leonard Baskin, Rico Le- 
brun and on and on—the writers, ‘the 
printing, and the layout have been superb 
from the beginning. 

Distinguished Editors Jules Chamet- 
zky, and John Hicks deserve a great deal 
of credit for continuing to produce what 
Ben Shahn has called “one of the out- 
standing magazines in the country.” 
This great artist has also said: 

I find it the best reading that comes into 
my home. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in this and in the other 
body some facts regarding this distin- 
guished publication. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to 
the Editors, Memorial Hall, the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
It is my impression that the Massachu- 
setts Review deserves the widest possible 
reading. 


Latin America’s Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an excellent 
guest editorial which was broadcast over 
Station WBT in Charlotte, N.C., on 
March 16, 1964. The editorial comments 
were prepared by a young Puerto Rican, 
Jorge Sanchez del Valle, who is currently 
study at Mercersburg Academy in Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. I am confident that the 
Members of the Senate will be impressed 
with this young man’s analysis of our 
Latin American problems. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this broadcast edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATIN AMERICA'S PROBLEMS 

We asked permission to use the following 

editorial by Jorge Sanchez del Valle, a Puerto 
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Rican student at Mercersburg Academy in 
Mercersburg, Pa., written for his school 
paper. He writes: 

“The object of the Alliance for Progress 
and the Peace Corps, it ts said, is to end 
illiteracy, pacify political factions, reduce 
the burden of overpopulation, and modern- 
ize the antiquated agronomy of the trouble 
spots of Latin America. 

“These ideas have their merits; geography, 
disunity, fanaticism, and corruption do 
create dreadful problems for Latin America, 
but there exists another cause, which, un- 
fortunately, has been greatly disregarded. 
This forgotten factor is * * the social 
cause.” 

Jorge gocs on, “The social factor's main 
weapon is the typical latinos themselves. 
The vanity and selfishness which frequently 
exemplify the latinos have led to the rise of 
intolerance and Irresponsibility toward the 
need for moral codes, for a balance between 
social classes, and for better means of agri- 
culture, They desire only those rights which 
will afford them pleasant, although meager, 
lives. Unfortunately, the latinos have re- 
mained indifferent to the aesthetic pleasures 
of life, which do so much to raise men from 
the mud of the esrth. Because of such social 
vices, it is difficult to comprehend how the 
latinos will put to good use the privileges 
and scientific advancements brought to them 
by the Peace Corps and the Alliance for 


Progress. It is incredible that all latinos, . 


either rich or poor, educated or Illiterate, 
have, to greater or lesser degrees, almost all 
of these vices. The exceptions are few. It is 
also incredible that the above are not simply 
the vices of the latinos; the above define 
the latinos. 

“Because of their social vices, the latinos 
will have tremendous problems when they 
try to rule themselves. Latin governments 
will collapse, for they are as corrupt, as in- 
congruous, and as disorganized as the men 
who compose the governing bodies. 

“The latinos must educate themselves. 
They must learn about the enormous dif- 
ference between communism and democracy; 
they must become acquainted with the rules 
of democratic governments; they must 
study agronomy, economics, and sociology. 
But before latinos do ali these things, they 
must discover what they represent; they 
must understand the causes for the antago- 
nistic feelings which arise at their presence. 
They must understand what they are.” 

Jorge concludes, “The Latin Americans 
are continually recelving aid from friendly 
nations, which desire the answers to the 
problems of Latin Americans. These na- 
tions are making efforts to reduce the prob- 
lems of political disunity, fanaticism, and 
geography. But all these efforts will be 
wasted unless the latinos help out by con- 
quering one thing, themselves.” ‘ 

This was a guest editorial by Jorge Sanchez 
del Valle, a Puerto Rican student at Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Truly a Judge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr.Speaker, in the course 
of a lifetime, one meets many outstand- 
ing people, and there are a very few who 
leave a real imprint upon everyone hav- 
ing had an opportunity to know them. 

Such a person was J. C. Ruppenthal, of 
Russell, Kans., who died at the age of 
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95 on Friday, March 27. Judge Ruppen- 
thal was known by all of us in our home- 
town of Russell, Kans., for his tireless 
dedication, not only to the legal profes- 
sion, but in nearly every other phase of 
our community life. 

The editor of the Russell Daily News, 
Russell T. Townsley, has written an 
excellent editorial which was included 
along with other fine editorial remarks 
of Whitley Austin, editor of the Salina 
Journal. The editorial comments clearly 
tell the story of one of the great leaders 
of a passing generation: One whom I, 
and all who knew him, respected for his 
honesty, integrity, tireless devotion and 
dedication to his family, his profession, 
church, and community. The editorial 
comments follow: = 

JUDGE RuprenrHat DESERVED THE TITLE 


In another day, perhaps more often than 
now, the town lawyer was the town leader in 
things intellectual and spiritual, He en- 
joyed the education, he commanded the in- 
come, he was stirred by curlosity, and by 
Profession he was both a warrior and a coun- 
Selor. 

One of the lawyers who enjoyed such a 
Position in this region was Judge Ruppen- 
thal of Russell. I feel unfortunate that I 
knew him only in his declining years; in- 
deed, the generation that truly knew him is 
gone. 

But Russ Townsley who knew him slightly 
longer and more intimately has written an 
Obituary editorial for the Russell News 
about the judge that catches and puts on 
e both the man and the spirit. It fol- 

ows: 

"There are those purists who claim the 
title ‘Judge’ is one legally bestowed and 
Serves only during the time one holds the 
Position. It goes, they say, with office—not 
With the man. 

“Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, who died at the 
age of 95 Friday, was an exception. He was 
every inch a judge, before, between and after 
his several terms on the bench. 

"The old gentleman, and that's what he 
Was when we first met him some 17 years 
ago, was brighteyed, sharp, meticulously ac- 
Curate to detail and as fair and impartial 
as one could hope. At that time, he had 
lived a full Ute, seen his family grow and 
Prosper, found a special interest in history 
and genealogy. His spry step, quickly peer- 
ing eyes and dry sense of humor set him 
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“He was, I believe, a Democrat. But I 
Was never sure because he spoke of men’s 
Attitudes, morals and integrity—instead of 
Party labels and easier-to-assess traits. 

“His was the only photographic memory I 
have seen at work and what a blessing it was 

it was he who had the gift. For the 
Unusual skill was accompanied with an in- 
tensely sharp interest in people. This man 
Saw pioneer days in Kansas; taught in a one- 
Toom school with little more education than 
Some of his students; became a lawyer; was 
county attorney and rode the circuit. He 
developed the skill to study, learn and ap- 
Preciate not only material facts around him, 
but the wonders of nature and foibles of 
Man. His education was far more liberal 
than the most progressive student today can 
hope to find. 

“In his lifetime, he saw the arrival of the 

t motorcar, read the first news reports of 
the Wright brothers, noted the importance of 

eries of DeForest, saw the arrival of 
Wonders such as the electric icebox (had his 
one in 1932), gas for home heating, 
Paved highways, television, and thousands of 
creer miracles which were undreamed in his 
Aildhood on a Russell County ranch. 
ian taught law, helped found and guide 
è city library, was a leader in his profes- 
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sion and its associations. He served his Na- 
tion, his State and city. And, equally im- 
portant, he served his family well. 

“The judge is gone and we doubt if there 
is another today so well equipped by in- 
stinct and natural ability to make such a 
transition in stride. He deserved the title 
he loved so well.” 


Look Magazine Pays Tribute to a 
Wisconsin Honeymoon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
an article published in the current issue 
of Look magazine, which pay tribute to 
the beauties of Wisconsin and the attrac- 
tiveness of the State as a honeymoon 
spot be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF AN ARTICLE FROM LOOK MAGAZINE 
PAYING TRIBUTE TO WISCONSIN 


Brent and Bonnie Brafford of Atlanta, both 
22, spent their honeymoon days on a trip 
that took them as far north as they had 
time to go. They knew the Yankee North- 
eastern seaboard, but the American mid- 
land was new territory for them. So they 
set out on a freewheeling voyage of explora- 
tion. “Anything with an adventure attached 
to it is what we want to do,” said Brent. 
They came to, saw and were conquered by 
Andrew Jackson's white-columned Hermit- 
age near Nashville, Mark Twain’s rambling 
Mississippi River, Abraham Lincoln's plain 
Springfield house, and Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
stone citadel, Taliesen, in Wisconsin. They 
then rolled on north to Wisconsin’s Lac du 
Flambeau area. There, they immersed them- 
selves in the wide-openness of the voyageur 
country with its lakes and woods and fields 
that Bonnie said “stretch out so far—like an 
ocean.” On the long way home, they swung 
over to the eastern side of Lake Michigan, 
drove down the lake shore and cut cross- 
country to Cincinnati, the Kentucky Blue- 
grass, Knoxville—wandering here, there, 
everywhere. This was what Brent wanted: 
“I like the feeling of knowing you can go 
anywhere you want behind the wheel of a 
car, with some money in your pocket. Bon- 
nie’s the same way.” 

* . . . . 

In the cool lake region of northern Wis- 
consin, where they spent 5 days loafing, 
horseback riding, water-skling and boat rac- 
ing, they “find a three-tree birch group and 
wrap ourselves happily around it“ for a 
honeymoon portrait. 

Like thousands before them, they rubber- 
neck at Wisconsin Dells, where a racing river 
runs deep through a narrow gorge in the 
sandstone: “We strolled on boarded path- 
ways winding through rocks tall with trees. 
Peaceful and romantic, We loved this.“ 

* . * . = 

Notes from a Wisconsin forest: “Coley is 
the name of the horse I rode that day, Brent 
and I loved the quiet woods and narrow 
paths. Airy ferns stood all around us, and 
sunlight filtered through the pines tall above. 
A place to think, ride slowly and wind 
through the green.” 
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At circus home in Baraboo, Wis., they ate 
buttered popcorn and watched baby ele- 
phants dance to pipe-organ music, As 
Southerners, they were most struck in Wis- 
consin by the “really red tomatoes, honey- 
colored does, huge black bears that forage at 
night, the cold, cold water, lots and lots 
of trees and the romantic sun hanging low 
over treetops for lovers to see a little more 
of before it's gone for the day—and then 
the nights so still under the silver moon.” 


Are We Going To Deny Rights to 
Some Workers in Our Zeal To Protect 
Others? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend-my remarks I include the 
following column from the Washington 
Evening Star written by David Lawrence. 
Mr. Lawrence points out the “Threat of 
Slavery in Rights Bill.“ We should make 
sure we are not taking away the rights 
of all Americans in our zeal to protect 
some rights of the minority. 

THREAT oy SLAVERY IN RiGHTs Brir—Law 
Proressorn DETECTS DANGER TO WHITES IN 
CERTAIN JOBS UNDER New PROPOSALS 

(By David Lawrence) 


Strange as it may seem, “involuntary serv- 
itude’—as slavery is defined in the 13th 
amendment of the Constitution—may again 
be an issue in America, though this time it 
could mostly concern white persons. 

Such is the conclusion reached by Alfred 
Avins, formerly special deputy attorney gen- 
eral of the State of New York and a well- 
known professor of constitutional law, who 
has just presented his argument in a com- 
prehensive article in the Law Quarterly of 
Cornell Univeristy. 

If the pending “civil rights” bill is adopted, 
serious questions will be raised in the courts 
as to whether persons working in barber- 
shops or beauty parlors, or even in restaurants 
may be forced out of their jobs against their 
will because they do not choose to serve cer- 
tain kinds of customers. 

Supporters of the “civil rights“ legislation 
contend that only those barbershops or beau- 
ty parlors which are part of a hotel or motel 
establishment will be affected. Thus, a bar- 
bershop in a hotel would be required to 
serve Negroes, but a barbershop across the 
street could lawfully refuse to do so. But if 
there are no jobs available across the street 
or elsewhere, the worker could argue that he 
was being deprived of an employment oppor- 
tunity because of his beliefs, Mr. Alvin 
writes: 

“Although there are a number of cases 
which have held antidiscrimination legisla- 
tion constitutional under the 14th amend- 
ment, no decision has dealt with this matter 
under the far more specific provisions of the 
13th amendment. Yet the 13th amendment 
would seem to apply far more directly to an- 
tidiscrimination legislation in the rendition 
of personal services, 

“Making and serving someone else a ham- 
burger is not work for the Government, for 
one’s family, or for a party one has injured. 
Nor is cutting another's hair, carrying his 
luggage, shining his shoes, or performing 
other personal services for him. The 13th 
amendment gives every person the right to 
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refrain from working for any other person. 
It protects barbers, hotel clerks, shoeshine 
men. sales clerks, waiters, and waitresses, just 
as much as it protects cottonpickers, field 
hands or farm laborers. 

“The 13th amendment guarantees the 
right to refrain from work, from all work, 
from some work, or from work for some peo- 
ple. To coerce personal service is to im- 
pose involuntary servitude.” 

Mr, Avins discusses also a case in a State 
court dealing with a barber who declined to 
serve a Negro, and says: 

“An arguement may be made that the bar- 
ber, for example, is free to cease barbering 
at any time. Hence, it may be contended, 
that as long as he voluntarily continues to 
be a barber, he is not subjected to involun- 
tary servitude if he is forced to serve all who 
apply.“ 

Mr. Avins declares, however, that such an 
argument overlooks the right to work,” and 
he quotes the Supreme Court of the United 
States as saying that the “liberty” mentioned 
in the 14th amendment includes the right 
to “work * * * to earn his livelihood by 
any lawful calling; to pursue any livelihood 
or avocation * * * (and) the right to fol- 
low any of the common occupations of life 
is an inalienable right.“ Mr. Avins adds: 

“Even leaving aside the 14th amendment 
right to work, antidiscrimination laws which 
provide in effect that a person must serve 
another on pain of leaving his chosen oc- 
cupation is involuntary servitude since the 
alternative to the servitude is punishment.” 

The Supreme Court has several times 
pointed out, according to Mr. Avins“ article, 
that exclusion from one’s occupation is pun- 
ishment and has declared that to disqualify 
a man from the pursuit of a lawful job “may 
also, and often has been, imposed as punish- 
ment.” The Law Quarterly article con- 
tinues: 

“Where a barber or waiter is permanently 
barred from earning a living in his occupa- 
tion unless he serves all who apply, the real- 
ity of the situation is that he is being pun- 
ished for refusing service. The exclusion 
from his calling is a particularly severe sort 
of punishment. To force him to serve on 
pain of such exclusion constitutes involun- 
tary servitude. 

“Even, however, were the alternative to 
serving everyone without discrimination of 
going out of business or leaving one’s oc- 
cupation not deemed, strictly speaking, pun- 
ishment, nevertheless, this alternate consti- 
tutes such a degree of coercion as to make 
the service involuntary,” 


Current Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last few months several actions have 
been taken by the Congress which were 
of the utmost importance to not only the 
people of my district, but of the Nation. 
Under unanimous consent, I include my 
recent newsletter Four Congressman 
PETE ABELE Reports to You"—summariz- 
ing my statements in regards to these 
significant actions in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

The newsletter follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, PETE ÅBELE, REPORTS 
TO You 
(By Hon. Homer E, ABELE) 

Several important bills have been acted 

on by Congress since my last newsletter to 
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you. Although you may have read or heard 
some of the comments on these issues from 
the newspapers and radio commentators, 
as your Congressman, I feel that I have an 
obligation to state my views on these mat- 
ters. 

PAY RAISE BILL 

For several months the administration has 
been pushing the plan for a pay increase 
for all Federal employees, department heads, 
Federal judges, and Congressmen. 

When the pay raise bill was discussed in 
the House of Representatives several argu- 
ments were presented in favor of it. I am 
aware of the obligation of the Government 
to adequately compensate its employees, and 
there are no doubt cases in which increased 
pay can be justified. However, the argu- 
ments in opposition to this measure were 
more persuasive, and it was defeated by a 
vote of 222 to 184 in the House. If this bill 
had been passed it would have increased the 
salary of every Congressman by $10,000. I 
voted against the increase in salary because 
I believe that Congressmen should be will- 
ing to make a sacrifice in the interest of 
financial solvency for the Nation and the 
taxpayers have a right to expect this of their 
Congressmen. Since the end of World War 
II. 1945 to 1964, the national debt has in- 
creased from $258 billion to $311 billion. To 
pay off the national debt it would require a 
contribution of approximately $1,600 from 
every Man, woman, and child in the United 
States. The national debt continues to rise 
and the end does not seem to be in sight. 
Presently, it is costing the taxpayers $11 
billion just to pay the interest on the debt. 
In view of these circumstances, I did not 
think it was wise at this time to vote in favor 
of the pay raise bill which would have added 
an additional annual burden of $500 million 
to the overburdened taxpayers. 

CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


One of the most controversial issues con- 
sidered by the House this session was the 
civil rights bill. As you may recall, this 
measure was approved by the House on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1964. Presently, it is being con- 
sidered by the Senate. The big question is 
how long the southern Senators will fill- 
buster in an effort to block its enactment 
into law. 

The major sections of this bill provide pro- 
tection for the voting rights of minorities, 
prohibits discrimination in the use of public 
facilities and bans discrimination in employ- 
ment on the basis of race or color by unions 
or management. 

Insofar as Ohio is concerned there is little 
new in the Federal civil rights bill. Ohio has 
had for many years laws protecting the rights 
of minority groups. However, it should be 
kept in mind that there are many areas in 
the United States in which the educational, 
political, and economic rights of our citizens 
are not protected. After considering all the 
issues involved, I voted for the bill because 
I could not, in good conscience, oppose a bill 
which is aimed at protecting the constitu- 
tional rights of minority groups. It does not 
sound very convincing for us to talk about 
justice and equality for people of foreign 
countries and yet refuse to show concern 
about the welfare of some of our own 
citizens. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Since the recent flooding of the Hocking 
River and its tributaries, I have had discus- 
sions with several in the areas af- 
fected about the status of the plans of the 
Army Corps of Engineers for dealing with 
these floods. From personal observation 
I am aware of the great amount of damage 
done to private homes, farmlands, schools, 
Ohio University, roads and highways, and 
of the hardships caused to many individ- 
uals, families, and business concerns. I have 
kept in close contact with the Washing- 
ton office of the Army and the 
District office in Hun in an effort to 
speed up the completion of the study of the 
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Hocking River Valley. I have been assured 
that flood control pians will be ready for 
presentation to Congress by June of this 
year. Upon the completion of these plans, 
Congress will appropriate the necessary funds 
to build a series of dams and levies to con- 
trol these frequent floods. In the meantime, 
I want to assure you that I will do all I can 
to get this project started. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Last year when the proposal to reduce 
taxes came before the House of Representa- 
tives the Republicans took the position that 
they would vote to reduce taxes if the ad- 
ministration would agree to hold Federal 
spending down to $98 billion. The logic of 
this position was that it would be unwise to 
increase spending and at the same time re- 
duce the income of the Government. Since 
the Democrats would not agree to a pro- 
vision to hold down Federal spending, I 
voted against the bill. Shortiy, after taking 
office, President Johnson sent to Congress a 
budget of slightly less than 898 billion. In 
view of the promise of the President to hold 
down spending, I voted to reduce taxes when 
the conference report of the tax bill was pre- 
sented to the House. I have no doubt in 
my mind but that Individuals and business 
concerns deserve a tax reduction, but unless 
the administration is willing to make a 
greater effort to eliminate some of the un- 
necessary expenditures it will be exceedingly 
dificult to reduce taxes. 

WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


Here are some more examples of the way 
in which your tax dollars are spent. As 
long as the Government continues to under- 
write these programs, we cannot expect to 
arrive at a balanced budget. 

1. Frog spotting patterns, $14,700. 

2. Eye and brain development in the 
mosquito, $119,000. 

3. Tagalog Social Organization, $35,000. 

4. Family functions in contemporary 
China, $54,700. 


VISITING WASHINGTON? 


With the arrival of spring and the tourist 
season Many groups and individuals will be 
visiting places of interest in Washington and 
the surrounding area. If you will contact 
me by telephone or letter, I shall be glad to 
do whatever I can to make your visit an 
interesting and pleasant occasion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Homer E. ABELE. 


A Gracious Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I was privileged to witness 
the award of the 1964 Peter Canisius 
Medal to Rosalind Russell. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a very fine article about 
Miss Russell which appeared in the Cani- 
sian monthly magazine: 

A Gractous Lapy 

When it was announced that Rosalind 
Russell, a woman, a Hollywood movie star, 
“Auntie Mame,” was to receive the 1964 Peter 
Canisius Medal, 14,000 living eyebrows of 
our alumni went up in mild surprise. 

The citation read at the breakfast was 3 
condensed version of “This Is Your Life.” 
It rellved her life from childhood days in 
Waterbury, Conn.; her career as an actress 
on the stage and screen; her flair for writing 
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needs of the unfortunate and the affilcted. 

She has been involved in over 90 chari- 
table and civic endeavors. To mention a 
Tew: She is one of the founders and member 
of the board of the Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Institute and the national women's chair- 
man of the Sister Elizabeth Kenny Founda- 
tion. She is a driving force in the annual 
Catholic charities appeal in New York City. 
She is an active member of the Family The- 
ater and Family Rosary Crusade. She is a 
member of the Los Angeles Orphanage 
Guild. She is on the advisory board of the 
Catholic Actors Guild of America. 

Miss Russell is a sponsor of the National 
Foundation for Neuromuscular Diseases, 
Inc. She is on the administrator's board of 
the St. John's Hospital Guild, and active 
in the Tracy Clinic for the Deaf, Birming- 
ham Veterans Hospital of Los Angeles and 
Mount Sinai Hospital for handicapped chil- 
dren. She is a committee member for the 
American Foundation of the Blind. She 
Was national campaign cochairman of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 

She gave unstintingly of her time as a 
volunteer to Help find a cause and cure for 
leukemia, and helped create the Dean Martin 
Blood Disease Research Center at the City 
Of Hope. She is a member of the board of 
directors of the Jewish Home for the Aged. 
She has played an active part in the Red 
Cross, Heart Pund, cancer crusade, multiple 
Sclerosis, and community chest campaigns. 

After hearing the citation read, Miss Rus- 
Sell said upon presentation of the medal 
“after listening to the litany of my virtues, 
tor a moment there, I thought I was dead.“ 

Miss Russell’s response stressed the quali- 
ties which are necessary to make a star, not 
Only on the movie screen but to make any- 
body anything in life. They are: (1) Have 
faith in God as your Saviour and as a friend 
because in most things that are important 
You are alone; (2) good health and the safe- 
guarding of it; (3) willingness to work, 
to do the extra things, because with this 
You can project yourself; (4) good manners, 
not just please and thank you but a thorough 
and constant consideration for others; (5) 
and finally, talent which actually is the least 
important. 3 

“This is what goes to make up a star in 
life, and belleve me, I haven't made that yet. 
I may be a star in the theatrical world but I 
Certainly am not in life. I'm still working 
on this.“ 

After listening to the citation and hearing 

Russell's response, it is very evident 
Why Rosalind Russell was the unanimous 
Choice of the 45-member alumni executive 
to be the 1964 recipient of the Peter 
us Medal, 

Toastmaster for the breakfast was Supreme 
Court Justice Matthew J. Jasen, 1937. John 
P. Propis, 1942, was general chairman. Robert 
E. Stedier, 1939, alumni prexy, welcomed the 
members of the class of 1964 into the alumni 
Sssociation. The response was given by 

ael J. Ryan, 1964, senior class president. 

A total of 803 people attended the affair. 

n hundred and six eyebrows are still 
Talsed in awe at the charm and gracious- 
Ress of this outstanding American woman. 


Curve Ball by the CAB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


8 BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Peaker, I do not pretend to be an au- 
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thority on aviation matters, but I do rec- 
ognize an when I see one. A re- 
cent editorial carried in the Washing- 
ton Daily News entitled “Curve Ball by 
the CAB” immediately caught my eye; 
and if the material contained in the edi- 
torial is factual, and I must assume it to 
be because of the excellent reputation 
of the editorial page of the News, I join 
in the swarm of protest that is buzzing 
over the head of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing 
wrong with success, provided it is honest- 
ly and diligently earned. All airlines, the 
long-established ones in particular, have 
not always been successful. Only in the 
past couple of years have they begun to 
see daylight. The year 1963 was an ex- 
tremely profitable one for most of our 
large trunkline and international car- 
riers with the exception of Eastern which 
went through an agonizing strike prob- 
lem and managerial change. It is now 
anticipated by the rest of the industry 
that Eastern will soon regain its proper 
economic position with other long-estab- 
lished airlines. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to be the policy 
of the CAB to penalize success. It seems 
to be the attitude of the CAB that if you 
are successful you are illegal. This is 


not the concept of the American ideal; 


no Government agency should have the 
power to penalize private enterprise or 
a regulated public utility simply because 
it is able to return dividends to stock- 
holders and to keep enough profit in 
reserve to pour back into new plants and 
new equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the following Washington 
Daily News editorial, “Curve Ball by the 
CAB” in the Recorp. . 

Curve BALL BY THE CAB 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, according to 


the Government Organization Manual, is 


charged with “maintaining competition” in 
the airline industry, Recent actions indicate 
the present CAB majority is doing just the 
opposite, 

It has issued a series of policy rulings, re- 
ported by Scripps-Howard Staff Writer Jack 
Steele, which would: 

Force groups seeking charter flights to deal 
with small, nonscheduled airlines rather than 
nh larger, better-equipped commercial car- 
riers. 

Shift cargo business from the major pas- 
senger lines, which usually have extra space 
for freight, to four small concerns dealing 
only in cargo. A 

Require the Post Office and Defense De- 
partments to give more of their overseas 
airmail business to a single all-cargo line 
at the expense of regular American overseas 
carriers. 

The CAB might argue that these tentative 
decisions are aimed at keeping the non-sked 
companies in business, and therefore at pre- 
serving competition. 

But their net effect, it seems to us, is 
clear: The agency is going to tell customers 
which airline they have to do business with. 
That is curbing competition, not helping it. 

As one example, a club wishing to charter 
a flight from Washington to New York for 
the World's Fair now can choose the best 
offer from all air carriers serving the area. 
Under the proposed changes, it would have to 
Offer the business first to one of the non- 
skeds, and could use a well-known line only 
if the non-sked turned the charter flight 
down. 

Friends of the small lines tried to achieve 
similar changes through law a few years ago. 
Congress said no, Now they apparently have 
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prevailed on the CAB to do by executive flat 
what they could not get by the legislative 


process, 

Luckily for the country, most of the CAB 
rulings in this regard are not final—and 
thus are open to challenge. Both Congress 
and the Johnson administration should take 
n good look at them before it is too late. 


Military Commissaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Comptroller General fired a blast 
at military commissaries, charging they 
are costing the taxpayers about $150 mil- 
lion annually. This is an example of 
the kind of so-called economic analysis, 
rampant since the civilian whiz-kid 
types stormed the Pentagon’s walls, 
captured control of its E-ring and in- 
stalled adecisionmaking system which 
ignores people and morale as a factor of 
a nation’s military strength. 

They are out to cut military spending 
and get things cheap. Things are all, 
people are nothing according to their 
way of thinking. Barricaded behind ac- 
count books and computers, they are 
immune to the historical truth that the 
spirit of America’s men in uniform and 
their families has been just as essential 
an ingredient to our victories on the 
battlefields as equipment. In fact it was 
that spirit which held the line during 
the first 2 years of World War I until 
our factories could turn out the things 
needed for them to go on the offensive 
and start winning the war. 

There are over 2% million people 
wearing U.S. uniforms. Thus the $150 
million cost of the commissaries 
amounts to about $60 per serviceman. 
Yet that $60 investment gives him some- 
thing which encourages him to stay in 
the service and make it a career. Every 
man that is given this stimulus to re- 
enlist means the Government is saved 
$7,000 to equip and put through basic 
training a replacement. Only a one- 
tenth of 1 percent boost in reenlistment 
rates need be gained by the maintenance 
of the commissaries in order to wipe out 
the entire $150 million gain the Comp- 
oot claims would be made by closing 

em. 

Does the fact mean nothing that for 
decades and decades the services have 
maintained these commissaries for the 
very reason that they do, in fact, make 
service life more attractive, encourage 
reenlistments, and thus save countless 
millions to the services? 

Surely, giving the serviceman’s wife 
the small status symbol her commissary 
card implies—this wife who lives next 
door to a civilian housewife whose hus- 
band's paycheck is far greater than 
her’s—is much more than a one*tenth 
of 1 percent factor in reenlistment rates. 

It is time to stop throwing the account’ 
books at our military personnel and get 
down to the job of restoring service mo- 
rale which lately has been so unnierci- 
fully kicked around. 


A1978 


Cooperation To Preserve Our Historic 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
18, at the site of the Passaic Falls in 
Paterson, I was privileged to participate 
in a most impressive ceremony dedicat- 
ing a park overlooking this magnificent 
gift of nature. As described in the fol- 
lowing article from the Paterson Evening 
News, four flags were hoisted. These 
flags were accepted by members of the 
Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Rangers. 
Among these youngsters were repre- 
sentatives of each of our major religions, 
and they were of varying national origin 
and different colors. They were all uni- 
fied, however, as good Americans. 

Just as the ceremonies themselves 
were the result of cooperation and unity, 
the following article from the Paterson 
Evening News of March 30, 1964, indi- 
cates how very much cooperation be- 
tween industry and labor contributed to 
the success of the project 

My distinguished predecessor in Con- 
gress, Gordon Canfield, and the es- 
teemed publisher of the Paterson Eve- 
ning News, Harry B. Haines, deserve 
much credit and honor for their public 
spirit in sparking the entire project. 

The article follows: 

LABOR AND INDUSTRY BACK Civic PROJECT AT 
FALLS 


The historic heritage of the Passaic Falls 
will be made more meaningful to this and 
future generations by the public-spirited 
interest of two Teamsters union locals, and 
the cooperation it has sparked among other 
civic and industry groups. 

On April 18, when the city dedicates the 
new Passaic Falls overlook, the scene will be 
dominated by the colors of the American 
and four other flags that will be flown from 
a 45-foot-tall flagpole, the gift of locals No. 
999 of Paterson and No. 945 of Passaic, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Officers of both unions: James Perrotti, 
president, and Lawrence De 
tary-treasurer of local No. 999; Michael A. Ar- 
dis, president and Daniel Tortorello, secre- 
tary-treasurer, local No. 945 met with Harry 
B. Haines, publisher of the Paterson News to 
announce their plans to make this contribu- 
tion to the city for the Falls Park. Also pres- 
ent were: Mayor Frank X. Graves, Jr., who 
accepted the gift for the city; former Con- 
gressman Gordon Canfield, chairman of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the falls 
restoration; Ernest G. Branca, executive as- 
sistant, Passaic Division of Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. and William Gates, presi- 
dent of Gates Ladder Co., 625 21st Avenue. 

' Thanking each member of the group per- 
sonally, Mr. Haines said the occasion repre- 
sented “something I have lang visualized, the 
cooperation of labor, management, and the 
businessmen of this city on programs of this 
nature aimed at dramatizing and making 
more meaningful the history of this great 
city.” 

“The eyent,” he said, “marks only the pre- 
lude to what will be happening on the 18th 
(falis overlook dedication date) when the 
falls will be restored to its rightful place as 
a shrine marking this spot as the birthplace 
of the first industrial city of the new world.” 


lis, secre- - 
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“I thank you for what you are doing,” he 
continued, “for you are doing this, not for 
me, not for yourself but the city of Paterson 
and its future generations.” 

He noted that the statue of Alexander 
Hamilton is to be moved from its present 
location at the post office plaza to the falls 
overlook, and said he hoped “it will be in 
place for the dedication ceremonies.” 

THE INSPIRATION 


De Angelis, speaking for the two unions, 
said they had been aware of Mr. Haines’ 
efforts to stimulate the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in the local scenic site, to- 
ward having the area eventually developed 
into a national shrine, 

It was here that Alexander Hamilton stood 
and saw in the roaring waters of the Passaic 
Falls “enough water power to turn all the 
wheels of industry in America.” He en- 
visioned a great industrial city rising on its 
shores freeing the New World from its de- 
pendence on the industrial production of 
the Old. Hamilton implemented that dream 
by setting up the Society for Useful Manu- 
factures (SUM) with a contract so foolproof 
that it stood unbroken for some 200 years, 
in spite of the efforts of some of the coun- 
try's greatest legal minds, 

As representatives of a powerful labor or- 
ganization, the leaders of both the Paterson 
and Passaic Teamster unions saw it as their 
civic responsibility to share in any move- 
ment aimed at giving recognition to the 
city’s industrial. and historic heritage, De 
Angelis told Mr. Haines. A survey of the 
site revealed to them that although the 
plaza has been beautified and improved to 
provide a scenic overlook, it lacked a flagpole 
big enough to appropriately display the 
colors. 

They put the idea up to their respective 
memberships and found mutual agreement 
that a flagpole would be a suitable gift. 


GATES VOLUNTEERS 


De Angelis said they then contacted Wil- 
llam Gates, president of a company which 
has been a part of the Paterson business 
community for more than 100 years; himself 
a descendant of Civil War stock. 

He said that Gates had become so en- 
thused that he had agreed to supply the 
pole at cost. He also is contributing a mon- 
ument to be erected at its base, on which a 
plaque will be placed to designate the donors 
and the story behind their gift. 

The 45-foot tubular aluminum flagpole 
will be equipped with a 14-foot crossbar, 
capable of accommodating four flags in ad- 
dition to the single American flag. The 
pole will be topped by a 24-inch gold-plated 
replica of the American Eagle, which will 
serve as a weathervane. The base on which 
the eagle rests will carry the insignia of the 
Society for Useful Manufactures (SUM). 

FOUR FLAGS TO FLY 


For the dedication ceremonies the flags 
of the US. Coast Guard (established by Ham- 
ilton) the State of New Jersey, city of Pater- 
son, and the State's teroentenary flag will be 
displayed, as well as the national flag. Other 
flags will be flown from time to time appro- 
priate to the events being observed. 

The legend to be inscribed on the base of 
the monument will read: 

“This flagstaff is our salute to the memory 
of Alexander Hamilton whose vision and en- 
eħgy made Paterson the first industrial city 
in America, and to his creation of the Society 
for Useful Manufactures which made this 
very ground the cradle of American industry. 
To this gallant statesman and the working 
men and women who helped forge this great 
Nation out of the wilderness, we are ever 
grateful. 

“Gift to the people * * James Perrottl, 
president; Lawrence De Angelis, secretary- 
treasurer, officers, and members, local 999, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. Mi- 
chael A. Ardis, president—Daniel Tortorello, 
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secretary~-treasurer, officers, and members, lo- 
cal 945, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

A further step toward promoting the 
Passaic Falls as a major national tourist at- 
traction will be accomplished through the 
cooperation of Public Service Corporation. 

PRESERVE LAMPPOSTS 

Recently it was brought to the attention of 
Mr. Haines that the more than 60-year-old 
ornamental iron lampposts at the now un- 
used Lackawanna Plaza were about to be 
removed by Public Service Corporation. 

With the thought that they would add 
much to the beauty and general use of the 
falls overlook, Mr. Haines contacted Mr. 
Branca to see how they might be acquired. 
He learned that these supposedly obsolete 
lighting fixtures are in wide demand by com- 
munities seeking to beautify their streets 
with the charm of a bygone day. i 

However, when Mr. Branca learned of the 
civic gesture being contemplated by the un- 
ion bodies, he pledged to use his influence 
with the parent corporation to have the 
poles made available locally at a cost to make 
their acquisition feasible. Mr. Branca's sug- 
gestion met with instant enthusiasm and the 
Public Service Corp. promptly agreed to do- 
nate the lamp posts for this purpose. Public 
Service even went further, It agreed to send 
its own lighting engineers from the Newark 
headquarters to supervise the layout and ad- 
vise on the installation. The lamp posts 
will not be in place by next month's dedica- 
tion but will be installed before the summer 
tourist season gets actively underway. 

MAYOR COMMENDS THEM 

Mayor Graves, who joined the group in Mr. 
Haines' office, highly commended the union 
leaders for their public spirited gesture. 

He pald tribute, too, to Mr. Haines, for his 
leadership in the restoration of the falls and 
said this is typical of his lifetime eivic serv- 
ice. There is hardly a civic program, a me- 
morial, a historic or patriotic project that 
does not bear his stamp of leadership.“ he 
stated. A 

He also acknowledged the cooperation of 
Public Service Corp. and said: “It is right 
that industry and the men whose brawn and 
brains keep the wheels of industry turning 
are sharing in this interprise. For without 
this kind of teamwork, the great industrial 
might of America that Alexander Hamilton 
envisioned in the mists rising above the 
Passaic Falls could never have taken shape.” 

Mr. Haines, too, had words of appreciation 
and commendation for the labor leaders, and 
for the contributions being made by Branca. 
Public Service, and Gates. 

“They are helping to preserve the precious 
heritage of the past and to make meaningful 
for today the message of yesterday.” 


Compensation for Jobless: No Give- 
Away Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, IR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call the attention of the membership to 
a letter written by Mr. Harry L. 
metropolitan area Manager, 

State Employment Service, in which he 
points out that compensation for the job 
less is no giveaway program: 
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COMPENSATION YOR JOBLESS: No GIVEAWAY 
Proceam 


In reading your editorial concerning Presi- 
dent Johnson’s programs in attacking the 
unemployment and poverty problems of the 
Nation, I would like to concur with your 
conclusions that it should not be a giveaway 
program but one based on sound planning 
for the future and not for just the present 
election year. 

I also feel that Dade County could offer 
some guideposts that would probably be very 
helpful to any program designed to assist 
the unemployed, and your statements on the 
subject sum up the problems that exist. 

But perhaps you were misled when you 
quoted a statement concerning unemploy- 
ment compensation made by an anonymous 
Official who sald We cannot get them off 
unemployment compensation long enough 
to take the course even when the Government 
pays for it.“ 

I feel that statements such as this, regard- 
less of who makes them, should be checked 
for their accuracy. It has been our experi- 
ence that those persons collecting unem- 
ployment compensation are not the ones 
who need the training. In order to collect 
unemployment compensation a person must 
have some previous work experience and con- 
sequently he would have an occupation of 
some kind. Also, experience indicates that 
these people mostly are between jobs and 
they do not remain on the unemployment 
rolls for a long duration. Another fact is 
that most of the past and present trainees 
have never drawn unemployment compensa- 
tion and if they had it has long since run 
out. He is not the person we are aiming 
&t specificially, but the one who needs the 
training is the person with no skills and 
little education. 

Harry L. TYSON, 
Metropolitan Area Manager, 
Florida State Employment Service. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the text of President Lyn- 

B. Johnson's address to newspaper 
executives and their guests on April 20, 
1964, to open the annual celebration of 
Publishers’ Week in New York City. The 

dent, speaking at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Associated Press in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, took the occasion to 
announce that the United States and 
the Soviet Union would both make sub- 
Stantial reductions in the production of 
uranium and plutonium for nuclear 
Weapons. By any standards this was 
one of the President's finest speeches 
and certainly was one of the greatest 
Speeches of this year. The text in its 
entirety follows: 

m the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 21, 

1904 

TEXT or PRESIDENT'S Apprrss TO THE 

Ti ASSOCIATED Press 

© world has changed many times since 
General Washington — ls new and 
fusti euntrf to “observe good faith and 
è toward all nations.” Great empires 
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have risen and dissolved. Great heroes have 
made their entrances and left the stage. 
And America has slowly, often reluctantly, 
grown to be a great power and a leading 
member of world society. 

We seek today, as we did in Washington's 
time, to protect the life of our Nation, pre- 
serve the liberty of our citizens, and pursue 
the happiness of our people. This is the 
touchstone of our world policy, 

Thus we seek to add no territory to our 
dominion, no satellites to our orbit, no 
slavish followers to our policies. The most 
impressive witness to this restraint is that 
for & century our own frontiers have stood 
quiet and unarmed. \ 

But we have also learned in this century, 
at painful and bloody cost, that our own 
freedom depends on the freedom of others— 
that our own protection requires that we 
help protect others—that we draw increased 
strength from the strength of others. 

Thus to allies we are the most dependable 
and enduring of friends, for our own safety 
depends upon the strength of that friend- 
ship. To enemies we are the most steadfast 
and determined of foes, for we know that 
surrender anywhere threatens defeat every- 
where, 

GENERATION OF UNITY 


For a generation—without regard to party 
or region or class—our country has been 
united in a basic foreign policy that grows 
from this inescapable teaching. 

The principles of this foreign policy have 
been shaped in battle, tested in danger, sus- 
tained in achievement. They have endured 
under four Presidents of the United States 
because they reflect the realities of our world 
and the aims of our country. 

Particular actions must change as events 
change conditions. We must be alert to 
shifting realities, to emerging opportunities 
and fresh dangers. But we must not mistake 
day-to-day changes for fundamental move- 
ments in the course of history, It often re- 
quires. greater courage and resolution to 
maintain a policy which time has tested than 
to change it in the face of the moment's 
pressures. 

Our foreign policy rests on tested prin- 
ciples, 

First, since Korea we have labored to build 
a military strength of unmatched might, We 
have succeeded. If the threat of war has 
lessened, it is largely because our opponents 
realize attack would bring destruction. This 
effort has been costly, But the costs of weak- 
ness are far greater than the costs of 
strength, and the payment far more painful, 
That ls why, in the last 3 years, your Govern- 
ment has strengthened the whole range of 
America’s defenses—increasing defense 
spending by $17 billion. 

Second, we have resisted Communist efforts 
to extend their dominion and expand their 
power. We have taken the risks and used 
the power which this principle demanded. 
We have avoided purposeless provocation and 
needless adventure. 

PROVE DETERMINATION 


The Berlin airlift, the Korean war, the de- 
fence of Formosa, the Cuba crisis, the 
struggle in Vietnam, prove our determination 
to resist aggression and our ability to adapt 
particular response to particular challenge. 

Third, we have worked for the revival of 
strength among our allies: initially, to op- 
pose Communist encroachment on war-weak- 
ened nations; in the long run, because our 
own future rests on the vitality and unity 
of the Western society to which we belong, 

Fourth, we have encouraged the independ- 
ence and progress of developing countries— 
both old friends and new nations. We are 
safer and more comfortable in a world where 
all people can govern themselves in their own 
way, and all nations have the inner strength 
to resist external domination, 

Fifth, we have pursued every hope of a 
lasting peace. From the Baruch plan to the 
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Test Ban Treaty we have sought and wel- 
comed agreements which decrease danger 
without decreasing security. In that pur- 
suit, for 20 years we have been the leading 
power in support of the United Nations. In 
that pursuit, this year as in every year, we 
will work to reach agreement on measures to 
reduce armament and lessen the chance of 
war. 

Today we apply these same principles to a 
world much changed since 1945. Europe 
seeks & new role for strength rather than pro- 
tection for weakness. The unity of commu- 
nism is being eroded by the insistent forces 
of nationalism and diverging interest. A 
whole new group of societies is painfully 
struggling toward the modern world, 

PRINCIPLES ADEQUATE 


Our basic principles are adequate to this 
shifting world. But foreign policy is more 
than a set of general principles. It is the 
changing application of those principles to 
specific and opportunities. It in- 
volves knowledge of strengths and awareness 
of limitations in each new situation. The 
presence of offensive missiles in Cuba was a 
fact. The presence of fallout in the atmos- 
phere has been a fact. The presence of guer- 
rillas in Vietnam is a fact, Such facts can- 
not be dealt with simply by historical judg- 
ments or general precepts. They require 
concrete acts of courage, wisdom, and re- 
straint. 

These qualities of endurance and innova- 
tion, continuity and change are at work in at 
least six major areas of continuing concern. 

First, is our relationship with the Soviet 
Union—the center of our concern ‘for peace. 

The Communists, using force and intrigue, 
seek to bring about a Communist-dominated 
world. Our convictions, our interests, our 
life as a nation, demand that we resolutely 
oppose that effort. This activity and this 
alone, is the cause of the cold war between us. 

For the United States has nothing to fear 
from peaceful competition. We welcome it 
and we will win it. It is our system which 
flourishes and grows stronger in a world free 
from the threat of war. And in such a com- 
petition all people, everywhere, will gain. 

Today there are new pressures, new re- 
alities, which make it permissible to hope 
that the pursuit of peace is in the interests 
of the Soviet Union as it Is in ours. 

And our own restraint may be convincing 
the Soviet leaders of the reality that we seek 
neither war, nor the destruction of the Soviet 
Union. 

Thus, I am hopeful that we can take im- 
portant steps toward the day when in the 
words of the Book of Micah, “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore.” 

We must remember that peace will not 
come suddenly. It will not emerge dra- 
matically from a single agreement or a sin- 
gle meeting. It will be advanced by concrete 
and the gradual growth of contmon interests, 
by increased awareness of shifting dangers 
and alinements, by the development of trust 
in a good faith securely based on a reasoned 
view of the world. 

POSITION 18 CLEAR 


Our own position is clear. We will discuss 
any problem, listen to any proposal, pursue 
any agreement, take any action which might 
lessen the chance of war without sacrificing 
the Interests of our allies or our own ability 
to defend the alliance against attack. 

Iam taking two actions which reflect both 
our desire to reduce tensions, and our un- 
willingness to risk weakness, 

I have ordered a further substantial re- 
duction in our production of enriched ura- 
nium, to be carried out over a 4-year period. 
When added to previous reductions, this will 
mean an overall decrease in the production 
of plutonium by 20 percent and of enriched 
uranium by 40 percent. By bringing produc- 
tion in line with need, we reduce tension 
while maintaining all necessary power, In 


= tiye to violent revolution. 
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reaching these decisions I have been in close 
consultation with Prime Minister Douglas- 
Home. a 

I am happy to say that Chairman Khru- 
shchey has now indicated to me that he in- 
tends to make a move in this same direction. 

At the same time, I have reaffirmed all the 
safi weakening our nuclear 
strength which we adopted at the time of the 
test ban treaty. 

The second area of continuing effort is the 
development of Atlantic partnership with a 
stronger and more unified Europe. 

Having begun this policy when peril was 
great we will not abandon it as success 
moves closer. 

We worked for a stronger and more pros- 
perous Europe, and Europe is strong and 

us beyond expectation. 

We have supported a close partnership 
with a more unified Europe. In the past 15 
years more peaceful steps have been taken 
in this direction than at any time in history. 

The pursuit of this goal, like the pursuit 
of any large and worthy cause, will not be 
easy or untroubled. But the realities of the 
modern world teach that increased greatness 
and prosperity demand increasing unity and 
partnership. 

OLD BARRIERS. ERODE 

The underlying forces of European life are 
eroding old barriers and dissolving old sus- 
picions. Common institutions are expand- 

common interest. National boundaries 
continue to fade under the impact of travel 
and commerce and communication. A new 
generation is coming of age, unscarred by old 
hostilities or old ambitions, thinking of 
themselves as Europeans, their values shaped 
by a common Western culture. 

These forces and the steadfast effort of all 
who share common goals, will shape the fu- 
ture. And unity based on hope will ulti- 
mately prove stronger than unity based on 
fear. 

We realize that sharing the burden of lead- 
ership requires us to share the responsibil- 
ities of power. As a step in this direction 
we support the establishment of a multi- 
lateral nuclear force composed of those na- 
tions which wish to participate. We also 
welcome agreed new mechanisms for political 
consultation on mutual interests through- 
out the world—with whatever changes in 

tion are necessary to make such con- 
sultation rapid and effective. 

The experiences of two World Wars have 
taught us that the fundamental security 
interests of the United States and the in- 


time of peace. 

more than a decade we have sought 
enlarge the independence and ease the 
rigors of the people of Eastern Europe. We 
have used the tools of peaceful exchange— 
in goods, in persons and in ideas—to open 
up communication with these restless na- 


Congress, and reaffirmed the right of 
open trade with Poland and Yugoslavia, 

In the third area of continuing concern— 
Latin America—we have renewed our com- 
mitment to the Alliance for Progress, sought 
peaceful settlement of disputes among the 
American nations, and supported the OAS ef- 


fort to isolate Communist-controlled Cuba, ` 


IS CENTRAL TASK 

The Alliance for Progress is the central task 
of this hemisphere. That task is going 
ahead. But that Alliance means more than 
economic assistance or investment. It re- 
quires us to encourage and support those 
democratic’ political. forces which seek es- 
sential change with the framework of con- 
stitutional government, It means preference 
for rapid evolution as the only real alterna- 
To struggle to 
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stand still in Latin America is to “throw 
the sand against the wind.” 

We must, of course, be on guard against 
Communist subversion. But anti-com- 
munism alone will not suffice to insure our 
liberty or fulfill our dreams, That will take 
leadership dedicated to economic progress 
without uneconomic privilege—to social 
change which enhances social justice—to 
political reform which widens human free- 
dom. 

The resumption of relations with Panama 
proves once again the unmatched ability of 
our inter-American system to resolve dis- 
putes among good neighbors, At the outset 
of that dispute we stated our willingness to 
seek a solution to all problems without con- 
ditions to any kind. We never departed from 
that willingness. On that basis the dispute 
was settled. 

We now move toward solution with the 
generosity of friends who realize, as Wood- 
row Wilson said, “You cannot be friends on 
any other terms than upon the terms of 
equality.” 

The use of Cuba as a base for subversion 
and terror is an obstacle to our hopes for 
the hemisphere. Our first task must be, as 
it has been, to isolate Cuba from the inter- 
American system, frustrate its efforts to de- 
stroy free governments, and expose for all 
to see the ugliness of communism, That 
policy is working. The problems of this 
hemisphere would be far more serious if 
Castro fought the councils of the OAS; dis- 
rupting debate and blocking decision—if he 
had open channels of trade and communica- 
tion along which subversion and terror could 
flow—if his economy had been a successful 
model rather than a dismal warning. The 
effectiveness of our policy is more than a 
matter of trade statistics, It has increased 
awareness of difference and danger, revealed 
the brutal nature of the Cuban regime, 
lessened opportunities for subversion, re- 
duced the number of Castro's followers, and 
drained the resources of our adversaries. 

We will continue this policy with every 
peaceful means at our command. 

A fourth area of continuity and change 
is the battle for freedom in the Far East. 


WILL NOT WEAKEN 


In the last 20 years, in two wars, millions 
of Americans have fought to prevent the 
armed conquest of free Asia. Having in- 
vested so heavily in the past, we will not 
weaken in the present. 

The first American diplomatic mission to 
the Par East was instructed to inform all 
countries that we never make conquests, or 
ask any nation to let us establish ourselves 
in their countries, 

That was our policy in 1832. That is our 
policy today. Our conquering forces left 
Asia after World War II with less territory 
under our flag than before. But if we have 
desired no conquest for ourselves, we have 
steadfastly opposed it for others. The in- 
dependence of Asian nations is a link in 
our own freedom. 

In Korea we proved the futility of direct 
aggression. In Vietnam the Communists 
now try the more insidious, but equally dan- 
gerous, methods of subversion, terror, and 
guerrilla warfare. They conduct a campaign 

directed, supplied, and supported 
from Hanoi. 

Armed Communist attack on Vietnam is a 
reality. The fighting spirit of South Vietnam 


sential” is a reality. To fall to respond to 
these realities would reflect on our honor as a 
Nation, undermine worldwide confidence in 
our co „ and convince every nation in 
south Asia that it must bow to Communist 
terms to survive. 


situation in Vietnam is difficult. But 
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as long as South Vietnam wants our support 
and needs our assistance to protect its free- 
dom. 

I have already ordered measures to help 
step up the fighting capacity of South Viet- 
namese forces, to help improve the welfare 
and morale of the civillan population, and 
to keep our forces at whatever level continued 
independence requires. 

No negotiated settlement in Vietnam is 
possible as long as the Communists hope to 
achieve victory by force. Once war seems 
hopeless, then peace may be possible. The 
door is always open to any settlement which 
assures the independence of South Vietnam, 
and its freedom to seek help for its protec- 
tion. 

In Laos we continue to support the Geneva 
agreements which offer the best hope for 
peace and independence for that strife-torn 
land. At my instruction Assistant Secretary 
William Bundy has already arrived in Laos 
for a first-hand examination of the develop- 
ments of the last 48 hours. 


ACT ON REALITIES 


As for China itself, so long as the Commu- 
nist Chinese pursue conflict and preach vio- 
lence, there can be no easing of relationships. 
There are some who prophesy that these 
policies will change. But we must base our 
acts on present realities, not future hopes. 
It is not we who must reexamine our view of 
China, it is the Chinese Communists who 
must reexamine their view of the world. 
Nor can anyone doubt our unalterable com- 
mitment to the defense and liberty of Free 
China. Meanwhile, we say to our historic 
friends, the talented and couragéous Chinese 
people on the mainland, that, Just as we op- 
posed aggression them, we must op- 
pose aggression by thelr rulers—and for the 
same reasons, 

Fifth is our concern with the new na- 
tions of Africa and Asia. We welcome their 
emergence; for their goals flow from hopes 
like our own. We began the revolt from 
colonial rule which is now reshaping conti- 
nents and creating new nations. Our mas- 
tery of technology has helped men to learn 
that poverty is not inevitable, that disease 
and hunger are not laws of nature, Having 
helped create hopes, we must help satisfy 
them, or witness a rising discontent which 
may ultimately menace our own welfare. 

What we desire for the developing nations 
is that we desire for ourselyes—economic 
progress which will permit them to shape 
their own institutions, and the independence 
which will allow them to take a dignified 
place in the world community. 

Let there be no mistake about our inten- 
tion to win the war against poverty at home, 
and to help fight it around the world. This 
battle will not be easy or swift. It takes 
time to educate young minds, and shape the 
structure of a modern economy. But the 
world must not be divided into rich nations 
and poor nations, white nations and colored 
nations. In such division are the seeds of 
terrible discord and danger in decades to 
come, 

A WALL OF GLASS 


For the wall between rich and poor is a 
wall of glass through which all can see. 

We recognize the need for more stable 
prices for raw materials, and broader oppor- 
tunity for trade. We are ready to help meet 
these claims, as we have already done, for 
example, with the negotiation of the inter- 
national coffee agreement, and as we will do 
in the Kennedy round. 

We will continue with the direct economic 
assistance which has been a vital part of our 
policy for 20 years. 

Last year the Congress reduced foreign aid 
from a requested $4.5 billion to a total 
$3.4 billion. This year I ordered that our re- 
quest be cut to the absolute minimum con- 
sistent with our commitments and our se- 
curity. That was done. 

Every dollar cut from that request will 
directly diminish the security of the United 
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States. If in spite of this clear need and 
this clear warning, substantial cuts are made 
again this year—in either military or eco- 
nomic funds—it will be my solemn duty as 
President to submit supplemental requests 
for additional amounts until the necessary 
funds are appropriated. 

In these areas, and in other areas of con- 
cern we remain faithful to tested principle 
and deep conyiction while shaping our ac- 
tions to shifting danger and fresh oppor- 
tunity. 

This year is an election year in the United 
States. In this year let neither friend nor 
enemy abroad mistake growing discussion 
for growing dissension, conflict over pro- 
grams for conflict over principle, political 
division for political paralysis. 

Let those at home who share in the great 
democratic struggle remember that the 
World is their audience, that attack on old 
Policies requires responsible presentation of 
new choices; that in the protection of our 
Security, partisan politics must yleld to na- 
tional need. 

I recognize that those who seek to dis- 
Cuss great public issues must be informed on 
those issues. Therefore, I have instructed 


FOREVER BOUND UP 
the past 20 years we have gradually be- 
aware that America is forever bound up 

the affairs of the world; that our own fu- 
ture is linked to the future of all. In great 
Capitals and in tiny villages, in the councils 
Of great powers and in the rooms of unknown 
Planners, events are being set in motion 
Which will continually call upon our atten- 
tion and our resources. 
Prophecy is always unsure. But if any- 
thing is certain it is that this Nation can 
again retreat from world responsibility. 
7 will be involved in the world for the rest 


The is not merely long. It is un- 
ending. For it is part of man’s ancient effort 
to master the passions of his mind, the de- 

of his spirit, and the cruelties of 
Nature. We have entered a new arena, The 
has closed behind us. And the old stage 

has passed into history. 

Dangers will replace dangers; challenges 
Will take the place of challenges, new hopes 
will as old hopes fade. There is no 
arning from a course which will require wis- 

om and endurance so long as the name of 
America still sounds on this earth. 


Harold Russell Appointed Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
Ment of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 


Jopontment last Saturday by President 
hnson of Harold Russell to the impor- 
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tant position of Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, succeeding our late col- 
league, Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, is an 
excellent one. 

I congratulate President Johnson in 
appointing Harold Russell. The Presi- 
dent could not have made a better ap- 
pointment. Harold Russell will give out- 
standing leadership in carrying out his 
duties. 

For his appointment will bring hope 
and confidence to millions of handi- 
capped persons in America. 

In April, 1962, President Kennedy ap- 
pointed Harold Russell, past national 
commander of the AMVETS, former vice 
president of the World Veterans Fund, 
Inc., and Chairman of the Disabled Vet- 
erans Committee of the President's Com- 
mittee, to be a Vice Chairman of the 
President's Committee. 

Millions remember the 48-year-old 
double arm amputee, who is a resident 
of Weyland, Mass., for his Academy 
Award winning performance in the mov- 
ie “Best Years of Our Lives.” 

But to countless others the name of 
Harold Russell has symbolized the un- 
quenchable spirit of those handicapped 
as the result of combat injuries, acci- 
dents, or disease who have waged an up- 
hill fight to rehabilitate themselves, en- 
ter gainful employment and become use- 
ful and tax-paying members of their 
community. 

Moreover, the Vice Chairman has 
traveled throughout the world, working 
with the World Veterans Federation, and 
inspiring men and nations to greater ef- 
forts for world peace and for rehabilita- 
tion of victims of war and persecution. 

In addition, he has worked with the 
Treasury Department to spur the sale 
of savings bonds, the American Red 
Cross, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, and with the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Currently he is a member of the 
Board of Directors of CARE and on its 
Executive Committee and a member of 
the International Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth. 

In 1920, Russell moved to Boston with 
his family at the age of 6, following the 
death of his father. He attended pub- 
lic schools in Boston and Cambridge, 
graduating in 1933. After graduation he 
went to work for a.grocery chain and 
rose to the position of store manager. 

In February 1942 he entered the Army 
and volunteered for service with the 
paratroops. He qualified as a paratroop- 
er instructor—attaining the rank of ser- 
geant—and specialized in demolition and 
explosives. He made more than 50 
jumps until an explosion cost him his 
hands. 

This altered his career but Harold 
Russell was determined not to let the 
accident get him down. He has received 
many awards, including the honor of 
being chosen by the junior chamber of 
commerce as 1 of the 10 Outstanding 
Young Men of the Year in 1950. 

In my remarks, I include an address 
delivered by Mr. Russell at a regional 
meeting held at Rochester, Minn., on 
April 13-14, 1964: 
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REMARKS OF HAROLD RUSSELL, Vice CHAIRMAN, 
THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
Today I am going tọ tell you three stories, 

make two points, ask one question, and sit 

down. 

The stories are true, although I am not 
revealing any names. They are not particu- 
larly unusual stories; I am sure you know 
of similar ones right here in this city. 

They are stories of courage—‘Profiles of 
Courage,” you might call them. 

The first is of an epileptic, a brilliant law- 
yer. Yes, he has occasional seizures. But 


and he has learned to detect the warning 
signs and lie down beforehand, 

After graduating from law school with 
high honors, he got a job with a law firm. 
He pulled no punches; he told his boss he 
was an epileptic. The boss hesitated at first, 
but high honors students don't come along 
every day—so the young epileptic was hired. 

A year passed. Everything was going along 
just fine, but then it happened—a seizure on 
the job. The next day the boss called him 
in, and looked down at the ground while 
talking to him. “Look, you know how it 
is * * *" and a jumble of more words, all 
adding up to the fact that the law firm no 
longer could use the services of this bright 
young man. He was fired. 

Well, you don't keep a good 
And so he started his own law 
first using the living room of his house as an 
office. From the beginning, every one of his 
clients knew he was an epileptic, but they 
also knew he was a brilliant lawyer, and re- 
tained him anyway. He built his practice 
around his disability—no morning appoint- 
ments, an associate to handle court cases 


he is making a living, and he's doing it en- 
tirely on his own—no favors asked. 
And so ends story number one. 
story number two. 
This one has to do with an attractive 


Now for 


therapies and modern drugs worked wonders 
on her and—the miracle of miracles—came 
the day of her discharge. 

The hospital's rehabilitation worker found 
her a job as a typist, and everything seemed 
just fine. She was fast, she was accurate, 
she caught on quickly, she got along well 
with the other girls in the office. But there 
was a cloud in the sky. Her supervisor did 
not like her. Her supervisor, it turned out 
later, did not like anyone who had ever been 
in a mental institution. 

Life grew more and more miserable for 
this young lady just out of the mental hos- 
pital, but she wouldn’t quit her job. Finally, 
due to some fancy footwork by the super- 
visor, she was let out. 

How did the young lady react to her long, 
bitter ordeal? Like a princess. No glimmer 
of a relapse, of a step backward. 

She did what any girl of courage would 
do. She went out and found another job. 
That was 3 years ago. She is still there; 
she has had three raises in salary, with a 
fourth coming soon. And to top it all, she 
got married, and in a few more months will 
go on what they call a maternity leave of 
absence. 

With that, we go on to story No. 3. 

The scene is an occupational training cen- 
ter for the mentally retarded. The time is 
a Monday night. The cast of characters in- 
cludes retarded men and women who left 
the center for jobs in the community and 
who have been coming back every Monday 
night for informal get-togethers—to talk 
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about their work, their little victories, their 
disappointments, anything on their minds. 

This one Monday night, a girl in her early 
twenties has the floor. She has a problem, 
she tells the group; one she doesn’t know 
how to handle, Can they help her? Can 
they advise her? It seems that she works 
in a soft drink bottling plant, operating a 
simple machine that puts caps on ginger ale 
bottles. This is the first job of her life. This 
is more than a job; this is her life. 

But the young men who work with her 
have been teasing her, and throwing bottle 
caps at her. What should she do? How 
should she cope with this? 

The suggestions come thick and fast: 
“Throw bottle caps back at them.” “Tell 
your boss." No, don't tell your boss,” 
“Quit your job.“ “Don’t pay any attention.” 

She takes it all in, and then there is silence 
while she mulls it over in her mind, Finally 
she speaks, slowly: 

“I know why they throw bottle caps at 
me. They don't like me. They want me to 
quit.” She raises her voice. “But I'll show 
them. I'm not going to.quit. I'm not going 
to quit.” 

Do you want the pt to this story 
of courage? She did not quit. She's still 
there, this girl with retarded intellect but 
not retarded courage. 

So there you have three profiles of courage 
of the . Before we sit back com- 
placently and tell one another, Isn't it won- 
derful what the handicapped can do?” I 
think we had better take a close look at that 
key word, “eourage.” What is courage? 

Our distionary tells us that courage is 
“that quality of mind which enables one to 
meot difficulties with firmness,” or “that hu- 
man quality which keeps one going in the 
face of opposition.” 

Courage, you see, implies jutting out your 
chin and standing up against something 
fearlessly, regardless of the odds stacked 
against you. Let me underline that word 
“against.” 


And what, my friends, have these three 
handicapped people, and all the other brave 
handicapped we know, been standing up 
against, in their respective profiles of 
courage? 

This may come as a shock to you, but when 
you think about it, they have been standing 
up against you. And against me. And 
against our society which, in this enlight- 
ened age of science and education still bangs 
the door shut against full acceptance of the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 

That epileptic lawyer, what brand of cour- 
age was his? It was the courage not to lose 
heart when he heard the burning words of 
his boss, “You're fired.” Isn't it tough 
enough to have to fight epilepsy itself with- 
out having to fight rejection because you 
happen to be afflicted? 

And what about the mentally restored of- 
fice worker?“ Wherein lies her courage? It, 
too, was the courage not to filnch when 
faced with massive rebuff. And the men- 
tally retarded girl in the bottling plant? 
The courage not to give in to the jibes of 
heartless coworkers. 

I contend that the handicapped show 
courage enough in surmounting the difficul- 
ties of their disabilities. Let's not force them 
through additional ordeals of courage to 
stand up against a society which won't let 
them through the front door. 

We need not only to rehabilitate the handi- 
capped; we need to rehabilitate society. 

This may sound like a task for supermen— 
the moving of mountains, the defiecting of 
the flow of rivers. But when you examine it 
closely, it is a task of man-sized proportions. 
It is no larger than man himself. 


It is the task of eradicating the stereo- 
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types that infest our minds, stereotypes that 
fuzz our thinking, stereotypes that conven- 
jently toss labels upon our fellow men be- 
cause it's the easy thing to do. 

It is the task of directing the spotlight of 
truth so that we can look beneath the epi- 
lepsy to the man himself; beneath the men- 
tal illness to the woman herself; beneath the 
retardation to the young gir] herself. 

It is the task of convincing ourselves and 
our fellow creatures not that all men are 
created equal, but all men are created differ- 
ent and vive la difference. 

It is the task of seeing the man for what 
hie Is, rather than seeing him for what he 
is not; of concentrating on his strengths, 
his individual strengths, rather than on cer- 
tain weaknesses we so conveniently attribute 
to entire disability groupings. 

It is the task of recognizing that indeed, 
every man is an island, an island of in- 
dividuality, It is respect for that individ- 
uality. 

Now let's pause to see what ground we 
Have covered. I promised you three stories, 
two points and one question. I have de- 
livered the three stories; and I have just 
completed the two points—one being that 
our society could stand a bit of rehabilitation 
in its consideration of the handicapped, and 


the other being that this consideration will 


come about when we finally reach the stage 
of respecting the individuality of man, What 
remains is the one question—and what a 
question. 

The question I ask Is this: Well, what 
are we going to do about it? Yes, you and 


I. What are we going to do about it? 


There is much we can do, very much. But 
in order to co anything, we need facts; we 
need organization; and we need time. Let 
me explain. 0 

The facts, first, The only way to combat 
society's slanderous stereotypes about the 
handicapped is with facts, facts, facts. It’s 
not enough to sing “It ain’t necessarily so.” 
We must explain why. “The truth shall set 
ye free,“ they say; and the truth can free 
our minds of misconceptions about the 
handicapped. 

There is plenty of truth around; it is up 
to us to spread it far and wide. There is 
the truth of a vast Department of Labor 
study showing that the physically handi- 
capped have better safety records and bet- 
ter production records than the able-bodied. 
And there is the truth of a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration study showing that the mentaliy 
restored actually have more stable job rec- 
ords than others, and can adapt to almost 
every type of job on the face of this land. 
And there are other nuggets of truth, if 
only we search for them and tell the world 
about them. 

When we come across areas where facts 
are few and far between, it is our respon- 
sibility to stand up and say so. Why, for 
example, is there no conclusive study of the 
work records of the mentally retarded? Why 
have not more individual companies gone 
through personnel records to compare the 
capabilities of their handicapped and non- 
handicapped employees? I could add a 
host of for examples,” but you get the idea. 

Where there are facts, we must spread 
them; where there aren't facts, we must get 
them. 

Another of our needs is for organization. 
I refer to the organization of Governors’ 
committees as well as mayors’ committees on 
employment of the handicapped—the Na- 
tion’s sturdy instruments for spreading facts, 
for developing proper public attitudes to- 
ward our handicapped citizens. 

Orgariivation of these committees, I sub- 
mit, must be flexible enough and strong 
enough to keep up with the dizzy pace of 
change of-these years of the sixties. 
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A committee that galvanizes into action 
once à year to put on a frenetic observance 
of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week can hardly be sald to be flex- 
ible and strong. 

And netther can a committee with ar- 
teries so hard it cannot adapt to current 
needs * * * needs, for example, of the men- 
tally restored and mentally retarded; or of 
action for more effective second injury leg- 
islation; or of encouraging business to use 
physical exams as tools for proper place- 
ment rather than as screening devices 
against the handicapped; or of mobilizing 
the willing resources of local women's groups 
in the cause of the handicapped; or of pro- 
moting the establishment of sheltered work- 
shops where needed; or of stepping up lag- 
ging awards programs; or of pushing for 
more dynamic use of the mass media of com- 
munications; or of a host of other emerg- 
ing needs. 

Iam not a statistician and I never hope 
to be one, but I do get a thrill out of going 
over the reports sent in by Governors’ com- 
mittees, and sensing the surge that is taking 
place toward better organization, toward 
flexiblility and strength. And so time is 
running in our favor; and each passing 
month brings a step upward. 

All of which takes us to our third press- 
ing need, which is time itself, old father 
time with his hourglass, 

We are engaged in one of the most complex 
enterprises on the face of the earth—the 
enterprise of reaching human minds, of erad- 
lcating stereotypes, of changing people's atti- 
tudes toward the handicapped. Deep-seated 
attitudes do not change overnight, or over- 
year, for that matter. The change takes 
place slowly, almost imperceptibly. Only we 
must keep hammering away, hammering 
away with all our hearts and all our minds— 
even if at tlmes we get the hollow feeling 
we are talking toa brick wall. 

The change is occurring, and if you have 
your doubts, think back to the days just 
after World War II, when the physica 
handicapped—war veterans included, min 
you—were turned down for job after job 
after Job; and when no one even gave a sec- 
ond thought to the mentally Ul and mentally 
retarded. Keep em out of sight“ was the 
common attitude, if anybody even bothered 
to think about them at all. 

So we have come a long way and we are 
going a long way, you and I. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, we are marching steadily down the 
road toward equality for all, the handicapped 
included. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, we look to the right 
and left, and the scenery hardly changes- 
But it is changing, my friends, and the sun 
is climbing higher in the sky. 

And if we keep our spirits high, and our 
organizations flexible, and our arsenel of 
facts fresh and meaningful, we shall continue 
to head toward the city of hope, and the 
sum shall grow brighter and more trium- 
phant. 

And the day will come—as sure as I am 
standing here, the day will come, even 
though you or I may not be around to see 
it—when our handicapped brothers and sis- 
ters will not have to stand up against 80- 
ciety, in order to attain rights that should 
be theirs by birth; when their profiles 
courage will not have to be against the bull- 
headness of unthinking people; when they 
will be looked upon as men and women 
rather than as handicapped faceless cres- 
tures; when each human being on earth 
be recognized and respected for what it really 
is, some loving mother’s son or daughter 
a child of God. 

May the day come soon, for so many have 
waited for so long. 
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Results of a Poll of Citizens of the First 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years it has been my 
Custom, early in the session, to send 
questionnaires to the citizens of the 
First Arkansas District seeking their 
views on national problems and matters 
of current interest. 

The tabulation of the latest poll has 
been completed and it is my wish to 
share with other Members the informa- 
tion contained in it. I would like to 
Point out that the response to this effort 
was highly gratifying and the poll gives 
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an excellent cross-section of opinion in 
eastern Arkansas. Farmers, bankers, 
wage earners, housewives, and people in 
all walks of life favored me with their 
replies to these questions and—in a great 
number of cases—added to the response 
by writing detailed letters as to why they 
favored or did not favor certain ques- 
tions raised. Nor was the tabulation 
confined to merely the questionnaires 
mailed from my office. Arkansas news- 
papers printed copies of the question- 
naire which many people clipped, an- 
swered, and mailed to me. Area radio 
stations publicized the questions and co- 
operated in the effort. The interest in 
their Government and in the problems 
that face our Nation by Arkansas citi- 
zens has resulted in a definitive and a 
significant expression of opinion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the results of the 
poll taken in the First Arkansas Dis- 
trict: 


Do you favor— 
, Cotton subsidy legislation which pus 
witb synthetics and remove the 


rmit our milis to buy ee ata e 
ps nities caused by foreign mills 
uy our cotton at a much lower price 7 


being able to 


2. ee, the prico ORAN on 3 i.. ene 
3. The food stamp program which would take the place of the present system of distrib- 
uting BR SOCIO MORE. a e. cacbilansesdsenmelabuaas eal ey 41 17 
4. In autborizations and sp; r iarann 9 43 48 
5. The recent decision of the Supreme Court Moors = that congressional districts should be 
as nearly equal in population Las = CFT 51 36 13 
6. Prayer and the reading of of the Bible in the eae SOOO —T—T—T—T—T—TꝗÄ— — 90 € 4 
7. Developing a new mber to made available —— = teed rom be- 
come antiquated or worn out . MeNamara o oa of dot TRIOS 73 12 15 
R. Olvil defense shelters even though the cost would run in P illio dols — 15 74 1¹ 
9. E bill (by Harris of Arkansas) (this bill has Deal called fair trade — 35 2 
dh EIS Fe UE EI OL TENS NEE RAL SAN Oe 
10. The offorts our . is making to keop South Vietnam out of Communist control.“ 53 31 14 
11. Economic sanctions being taken against nations who carry on trade with Cuba 72 20 8 
12, Continuing stro iS —— r ees er eene 45 45 10 
13. The manner in w — i h its work 49 23 23 
5 The job being — * by Presiden precon B. Johnson? 32 17 
President Johnson for a new 8 CFF tes are DEY Ee Ee PEALE Fee 33 22 


If answer is “No,” who is your choice?_ 
arry Goldwater... 


vin 
Jackson, Wilbur Milks, Governor Faub 


Luther King, Adlal Stevenson, John Ste: 


the remaining 10 percent were Governor Clements, Governor 8 Henry 
J. William Fulbright, Hubert Humphrey, David 3 Martin 
Strom ‘Thurmond, 


M. Scoop“ 
and E. C. Gathings. 


Mail in Support of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


t Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
Ore, during, and after the debate on 
Civil rights legislation in the House of 
tatives, I have had various com- 
Tounications from my constituents both 
io Or and against this legislation. I am 
of ee to note, however, that 84 percent 
un the letters and telegrams have been 
Support of the civil rights bill as it 

the House. 


Recently I received a letter which is 
an open letter to the Congress with re- 
spect to civil rights. I feel obligated to 
bring it to the attention of my colleagues 
by asking that it appear in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

To Members of Our U.S. Congress: 

It is absolutely imperative that the civil 
rights bill be passed now and without delay. 

There are many issues which must be 
voted upon and amended in one way or an- 
other but the civil rights bill must and 
should be passed now as it stands—without 
further changes—without further stalling. 

In the name of “the land of the free” you 
must not engage in a reckless and damaging 
filibuster. This excessive talk delaying nec- 
essary legislation is a threat and a blot on 
this Nation’s character. 

We cannot talk of party issues now, but 
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we must push this legislation into the “law 
of the land.” 

In the memory of our fallen President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, let us march for- 
ward and lead the land we love. 

President Kennedy fought bravely for 

peace at home and abroad. He stood boldly 
against the Communists and said we would 
not back down, if necessary face nuclear war 
for the freedom and well-being of all free- 
dom loving nations everywhere, 
At home he, President Kennedy, faced the 
Negro problem head on. It was his conclu- 
sion that we must unite as a nation, not 
by racial discrimination groups, and give 
each and every individual regardless of 
race—freedom of speech, good housing, a 
good job, voting rights, a decent education, 
and a civilized place in our society today— 
tomorrow and always. 

I ask that this legislation be passed above 
all else. I ask this in the name of thou- 
sands of Americans everywhere. 

This is not a wish from a Democrat, Re- 
publican, conservative, or a liberal, but an 
urgent appeal from an American—first, last, 
and always. 

An American, 


First Congressional. District. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Dean Andrew V. Clements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, word 
has reached us of the passing of a great 
figure in the field of legal education. 
Andrew V. Clements, dean of the Albany 
Law School of Union University, was a 
truly outstanding American of this gen- 
eration. His service to mankind has 
been unstinting and replete in every way 
since his graduation from that law 
school in the class of 1919. Dean 
Clements is mourned by legions of 
friends in all walks of life and in every 
corner of the world, three of whom are 
presently serving in the House. 

I am confident that his full and di- 
verse life as husband, father, dean, 
writer, scholar, advocate, arbitrator, and 
friend fully prepared him for the call. 
His customary zeal and integrity will, I 
trust, be a source of strength for his wife 
and family who survive him and I hope 
they will accept my profound sympathy. 

As many colleagues have come to know 
him through his legal writing and still 
others remember his plea for retention of 
“reading” as a preparation for bar exam- 
inations, I would be remiss were I not to 
include the biographical sketch which 
the New York Times wrote of Dean 
Clements’ life. It is as follows: 

Anpeew V. CLEMENTS Is DeaD—DEan oF 
ALBANY Law ScHOOL, 65 

ALBANY, April 14. — Andrew v. Clements, 
dean of Albany Law School, died yesterday 
at Albany Medical Center Hospital. He was 
65 years old. 

Since 1957, he had been a member of the 
State mediation board, assisting in labor dis- 
putes, He was appointed first by Gov. W. 
Averell Harriman and reappointed by Gov- 
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ernor Rockefeller. From 1948 to the pres- 
ent was a member of the regional loyalty 
board for New York and New Jersey. 
chairman of the panel from 1951 to 1953. 

Mr. Clements was appointed to the State’s 
grievance appeals board in 1955. The group 
was set up to settle disputes involving State 
employees. 

Mr. Clements, an authority on criminal 
jaw and legal ethics, was the editor of Man- 
ual of Changes for Trial Justices, issued in 
1951, and Criminal Law and Procedure, pub- 
lished the following year. 

A native of Chatham, Ontario, he attended 
high school in Rochester, graduated from 
Union University in 1919 with an LL.D. and 
in 1919 from the Albany Law School. 

He joined the staff of the school In 1921, 

first as He was a member 
of the teaching faculty until he was named 
acting dean in 1945. He was named dean 
2 years later. : 

Survivors Include his widow, Mrs. Dorothy 
Sevill Clements; a son, Bruce, of Rochester; 
a daughter, Mrs. Douglas Campbell of Wil- 
mington, Del., and nine grandchildren, 

SUPPORTED READING 


In 1954, when the Joint Conference on 
Legal Education suggested to the State 
court of appeals that reading be eliminated 
as a preparation for bar examinations, Mr. 
Clements registered a mild protest. 

“Reading” is a longstanding tradition un- 
der which some would-be lawyers qualified 
for admission to the bar by serving rather 
than by going to law school. 

Mr. Clements said that the move would 
destroy “the Lincoln tradition.” He added 
that very few persons in recent years had 
taken advantage of the “office study” pro- 
vision of the law. 


Taps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people of this Nation paid formal 
tribute to a great American leader, Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
and his passing has brought sadness to 
people everywhere. 

I offer for the attention of my col- 
leagues, a poem composed by Mrs. Jessie 
M. Williams, of Chicago, II., which ex- 
presses very vividly the courage of an 
exceptional man: 


A five star general 

Through struggle and strife 
Lost only one battle 

The battle for life. 


He shall not return 
He just faded away 
A gallant hero 
Who led to the fray. 


Once more he heeds the call 
To a last command 

Closed his eyes in peaceful sleep 
As god took him by the hand. 


The five-star general's fond farewell 
A last salute he gave 

His spirit ever marches on 
Far beyond the grave. 


Flags flying at half-mast. 
Taps softly playing 

For old soldiers never die 
But only fade away. 
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The Campaign Against Poverty 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Mr. Speaker, 
the campaign against poverty in our 
country has occupied the attention of 
the country for the past several weeks. 
Recently the gentleman from Missouri, 
Representative RICHARD BOLLING, deliv- 
ered some clear and compelling thoughts 
on the matter in a speech he made in his 
home district of Kansas City, Mo. Under 
unanimous consent, I include his speech, 
which I commend for reading and analy- 
sis, in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


‘Text oF REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN RICHARD 


BOLLING at Garrison COMMUNITY CENTER 


We live in the richest country history has 
ever known. We produce more food, more 
television sets, refrigerators, and automobiles 
than any other country in the world. Our 
Nation is laced with an incomparable high- 
way system. We have opened the earth to 
bring forth minerals and raw materials for 
our mills and factories. Our forests stand 
tall and our rivers run deep. 

If we turn to the world, proud of this 
America we have built, then we must also 
stand in shame in the knowledge that one 
family in every five in this Nation of plenty 
lives in dark poverty. 

What is poverty? Anyone who is poor 
knows what poverty is. It is an empty 
breadbox; it is the “no help wanted" sign 
on the factory gate; it is the cardboard 
stuffed into your shoe to keep your foot off 
the ground; it is the questions in the eyes 
of your children; it is the bitter memory of 
yesterday and the despair for tomorrow. 

There has always been poverty and there 
have always been the poor. It has been said 
that “God must love the poor because he 
made so many of them.” In the past, God's 
love and a painless death was all the poor 
could hope for. If you were born poor 
you stayed poor. This was a fact of life and 
for centuries nobody thought to ask why. 

Today, we are asking why and, as we ask, 
some answers are revealed to us. 

We know now that poverty is not a natural 
state. That if we have rich we need not 
have poor. If we have abundance, we need 
not have poverty. To have the well fed, we 
need not have the hungry. To discover these 
plain facts was the work of centuries. This 
knowledge has led to understanding. 

Through the ages, the very rich have mis- 
trusted the medium rich and they in turn 
looked down upon the middle classes. And 
they were all united in their war upon the 


poor. 

Now we have called off the war against 
the poor and have declared an all-out war 
against poverty. 

Let us take a look at the enemy—poverty. 
Poverty is that state in which a family does 
not have enough money to provide the basic 
necessities of life: adequate food, clothing, 
and shelter. It has been established that 
the minimum income needed to secure these 
things is $3,000 a year. This is, let me repeat, 
the absolute minimum. 

One out of every five families in the United 
States has an income below that required for 
bare existence. Of these, nearly half have 
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Now, Just in case you feel that these figures 
represent the agricultural South or depressed 
areas of the industrial North or places and 
people far away, let me try to bring them a 
little closer to home, 

In 1959, the last year for which figures are 
available, 1 family in every 10 in Kansas City 
had an income of less than $2,000 a year. 
This is about twice as good as the national 
average, but it is a figure that must be erased. 

Now that we have declared war on poverty 
what weapons do we use? What ammuni- 
tion? What battle plan? 

The first weapons in this war were wheeled 
out a generation ago, when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt took office. He found one-third 
of a nation ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed, 
and he set out to do something about it. 

His big guns rolled out of Congress under 
the label of “Social Legislation.” There was 
the WPA and the PWA to put men to work. 
There was the CCC to take our youth off the 
streets; the Wagner Act to compel employers 
to bargain falriy, social security which held 
the promise of dignity in old age; unem- 
ployment compensation to take way the 
shame of the breadline, and a battalion of 
others. 

At last we were on our way toward doing 
something about poverty. 

Succeeding administrations continued to 
build dams against the floods of poverty. 
It was not always easy and very often the 
attempts falled but at least we knew where 
we were going. 

Under President Kennedy, the Congress 
created a Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act to provide new skills for those that 
were not equipped to enter or stay in the 
labor market. And, the Area Redevelopment 
Act was passed to provide new life to com- 
munities whose mines had been worked out 
or whose industries had disappeared. 

All of these things have helped in the 
battles against poverty. But they have been 
only battles. Now, we have declared total 
war. : 

President Johnson has asked Congress to 
create a law to be known as the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Such a law would 
provide education and job training for our 
young men in centers away from home. It 
would create massive retraining programs for 
young men and women and would allow 
them to earn while they learn. It would 
supply assistance to whole communities try- 
ing to “get rolling“ again. It would work 
to bring prosperity back to the small farmer 
and his rural] neighbors. It would make 
available loans to businesses which agree 
to hire the unemployed. It would aid small 
businessmen. It will, in short, strike at 
the heart of the poverty cancer that is eating 
away at the healthy body of America. 

Legislation has already been proposed that 
would complement and support the Presi- 
dent’s request for an Opportunity Act. For 
example, the minimum wage law should be 
extended to millions who are not now cov- 
ered and the minimum wage itself should be 
raised substantially. We desperately need 
aid to education at the elementary and high 
school level. There is pending a bill to pro- 
vide double pay for overtime which we hope 
will discourage employers from scheduling 
overtime and cause them to put more peoplé 
to work. 

And, finally, there is a bill to provide 
medical care for the aged. The bill is ® 
must. To be poor is a tragedy. To be poor 
and old is a living death. 

You can see from this outline that we do, 
finally, have an idea of where we are ” 
There are many who do not want us to get 
there. But there are others from whom W® 
must—one-fifth of a Nation. 

For them, I turn to the 9th Psalm, 18th 
verse: 

“For the needy shall not always be for- 
gotten, nor the expectation of the poo 
perish forever.” 


1964 
Poverty Application 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
poverty has become fashionable and the 
administration is encouraging more peo- 
ple to be a part of it, it is only natural 
that we will soon have Government forms 
to fill out. No bureaucratic program is 
a success until we have proper forms and 
thousands of additional employees are 


you know of any reason why 
Lleuse sign or piace your “x” in space below. 

In order to assist you with the above 
questions and to help you qualify for a pov- 
erty grant, we submit the following sugges- 
tions: the answer to question No. 1 should 
be No“: the answer to question No. 2 should 
be "Yes"; the answer to question No, 3 should 
be Tes“; the answer to question No, 4 should 
be “Yes; the answer to question No. 5 
should be “No.” 

SPECIAL BONUS OFFER 


Do you know of three friends whom you 
think can qualify for a poverty grant? If 
80, please send their names and when these 
people qualify, we will send you another 
1,000 poverty bonus. 


Mr. Speaker, finally, not to be forgot - 
ten is the statement earlier this year by 
President Johnson: 


We are going to try to take all the money 
that we think is unnecessarily being spent 
and take it from the haves and give it to the 
have-nots that need it so much. 


The Plight of the Independent Oil 
Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article about the plight of the 
independent oil producer—a backbone 
of the Kansas economy—recently ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal for 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964. 

By unanimous consent, I include the 
Wall Street Journal material at this 
Point, as a matter of substantial interest 
to all my colleagues here in the Con- 
gress: 

Prrnotlrumn PrncH: More SMALL Ou. Firms 
BELL OUT a8 COMPETITION MOUNTS, PROFITS 
Surrer—DRILLING Cosr Rise, CRUDE SAG 
BQUEEZE INDEPENDENTS—BIG CONCERNS ARE 
reat To BUY—JUSTICE DEPARTMENT STEPS 


(By James C. Tanner) 

In recent days M. H. Robineau, president 
ot Frontier Refining Co., in Denver, has 
Quietly passed the word in the oll industry 
that his concern, with an annual volume of 
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put on the Federal payroll to handle the 
paperwork. This week I received a sam- 
ple form that may be useful to the de- 
partment which is bound to be set up 
to handle poverty. I thought you would 
be interested in seeing it, so I am includ- 
ing it as a part of these remarks: 
GOVERNMENT POVERTY APPLICATION --. 

Dean Crrizen: This form is being provided 
for your use if you have reason to feel you 
can gualify for a Government poverty grant, 
May we ask that you carefully study the im- 
portant questions on this sheet and answer 
them to the best of your ability. If it can 
be determined that you qualify as a “povert,” 
then a Government representative will call 
on you to determine how much money you 
need. 


$44 million, is up for sale. The reason, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robineau: “I've been in this 
business 40 years but I’ve got to be realistic. 
It's getting murderous for the Independent 
refiner.” 

In deciding to sell out, Frontier is joining a 
growing list of independent oil companies 
who are giving up the struggle. With crude 
oll prices sagging, production costs climbing, 
and major companies intensifying their fight 
for customers, the squeeze on many smaller 
oil companies has become too much to with- 
stand. “Many independents are operating in 
the red—those making a profit, like our- 
selves, are an exception,” notes Mr. Robineau. 
In the past 3 years, oil company mergers 
have run at a $1 billion annual clip (based on 
selling prices) and many industry officials 
look for the figure to go even higher this 

ear, 
4 In most cases the independents are having 
little trouble finding buyers. For some of the 
same reasons that the independents feel com- 
pelled to quit the business, fully integrated 
major oll companies are ready to take them 
aboard. Rising real estate and construction 
costs, for example, often make a merger or 
purchase of a smaller company a less expen- 
sive way for a big firm to establish a strong 
regional marketing setup than to go out and 
build their own chain of stations. 
EXPLORATION. COSTS SOAR 


The same holds true of finding crude oil. 
Exploration costs have soared to such an ex- 
tent that major firms often regard acquisition 
of independents as a cheaper way to get oil 
than by hunting for it themselves. The steep 
rise in drilling costs points up what firms 
face in oil exploration. Last year, according 
to the trade publication Petroleum Engineer, 
the average deep oll well cost $695,984 to drill, 
a 6-percent increase from 1962 and 27 percent 
above the $550,000 average of 1953. Yet, only 
one in nine expensive wildcat wells ever 
strikes oil. 

Mergers are increasing in many industries, 
of course, largely reflecting company efforts 
to diversify. But the trend seems more pro- 
nounced in the oil industry and can generally 
be traced to a different reason: a cost-price 
squeeze. 

“Since 1957 the prices which the company 
can obtain from its domestic oil have de- 
clined approximately 6.5 percent while oper- 
ating costs have increased approximately 20 
percent,“ says Lawrence S. Reed, president of 
Houston-based Texas Gulf Producing Co. 
The company’s stockholders this month will 
vote on a proposal to sell its assets to Sinclair 
Oit Corp. Directors of Texas Gulf, big inde- 
pendent with interests in Libyan and Peru- 
vian operations and with large U.S. reserves 
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of oll and natural gas, decided to recommend 
sale of the company for $250 million rather 
than continue the “increasingly costly and 
discouraging” search for ol and gas. 

“For many, it’s become more profitable to 
sell than to continue in business.“ comments 
Minor S. Jameson, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America. Though the cost-price 
squeeze, low production allowables by States 
and declining rates of return are the im- 
mediate factors bringing the. sellouts, Mr. 
Jameson says the independent oilman's woes 
are more basic. The growing worldwide 
surplus of petroleum, a slackening in the rate 
of growth in U.S. oll consumption, an up- 
heaval tn gasoline marketing policies and 
the “increasing intrusion” of the Federal 
Government into the economic affairs of 
the industry ore at the root of the oil merger 
trend, he declares. 


A DROP IN MEMBERSHIP 


As an indication of the extent of such 
consolidations, the Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers and Royalty Owners Association re- 
ports the number of oilmen in the State 
has dropped to 6,200 from 6,600 in the past 
5 years. “Even more significant is the grow- 
ing number of operators who have pulled 
in their horns on drilling and exploration 
but are not yet on the dropout list,” adds 
an association official. 

The merger trend hasn’t escaped the at- 
tention of Government officials. The Justice 
Department, in fact, currently is trying to 
break up one combination—the $385 million 
sale of assets of Honolulu Oil Co. to Pan 
American Petroleum Corp. and Tidewater 
Oll Co. 

Now in Federal court in San Francisco, the 
case is being watched closely by much of 
the industry because of pretrial remarks 
made by Government attorneys. “What 
we * * * propose to show,” said the attor- 
neys in a brief, “is that the acquisition is 
part of a trend which, if not stopped, threat- 
ens an undue restriction in the number of 
independent producers and independent 
refiners by concentrating ownership of do- 
mestic production in the hands of 20 or so 
large integrated oll companies.” 

Oilmen don't dispute the trend though 
they dispute Justice Department conclusions 
that it may be unduly restrictive on the 
independents. Sellouts will continue to 
climb, says one oil company executive, add- 
ing: The only limiting factors are the Jus- 
tice Department—and the supply.” 

OLD BREAKUPS PLAYS A PART 

Ironically, much of the motivation for 
today’s consolidations on the marketing side 
dates back to the Government-enforced dis- 
solution of the old Standard Oil combine a 
half century ago. It left some powerful oil 
companies with only regional markets—a 
pattern they are trying to break. And, many 
have found, a quick, painless way to market 
their brands coast-to-coast is by acquisition. 

Standard O Co. of California chose this 
way to break into five Southeastern States 
formerly outside its marketing area, with 
the 1961 acquisition for 6170 million of 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky. 

Now, Humble Oil & Refining Co., chief 
domestic subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), is following the same route by 
proposing to buy the west coast refining and 
marketing facilities of Tidewater Oil for 6329 
million. Humble, 3 years ago, began an effort 
to push into the Far West by building its 
own stations. It so far has 800 in this re- 
gion—250 of them in California. With the 
acquisition of the Tidewater facilities, Hum- 
ble would pick up 3,900 additional stations, 
bringing its U.S. total to about 34,000. 

“It's hard to justify any big advertising 
program in an area unless you've got at least 
5 percent of the market,” says one oil in- 
dustry executive, putting his finger on the 
major problem of trying to enter a market 
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by building up from scratch. With the 
purchase of the Tidewater facilities, “Hum- 
ble will become a big factor on the west 
coast in one fell swoop,” notes a competitor. 
“It would have taken years to do it any other 
way.” 

WANT MORE CRUDE 

In today's fiercely competitive atmosphere, 
oll companies want not only to have their 
own outlets for their refinery production but 
also to be self-sufficient in crude oll sup- 
plies. Many integrated oll companies are 
deficit refiners; that is, they process more 
crude oll than they are able to produce and 
have to buy much of the crude from inde- 
pendent producers. 

E. L. Steiniger, chairman of Sinclair Oil 
says that purchase of Texas Gulf Produc- 
ing’s vast oil reserves will help “to enable 
the company to compete on more equal 
terms with competitors now more favorably 
situated.” Following the Texas Gulf ac- 
quisition, Sinclair will be able to produce 
about half of its refinery requirements com- 
pared with about 43 percent now, says Mr. 
Steiniger. 

Just getting 100 percent of their crude 
oll needs now is not enough for many com- 
panies. one oll executive contends. “Most 
would like to have double the reserves they 
need now, as a fioor for future growth,” he 
says, That's why everybody has been try- 
ing to make a deal with Superior Oil Co.” 

Superior is one of the few independent do- 
mestic producers large enough to go abroad 
in the search for oll. But for some time it 
has been unable to find markets for all its 
`- foreign petroleum and in late January plans 
were announced to sell its Venezuela subsi- 
iary to Texaco, Inc., which has extensive re- 
finery facilities, for about $125 million. 

Much of the glow of foreign crude is be- 
ginning to rub off as market competition 
worsens and governments abroad get more 
fickle about such matters as oll royalties. 
This has played a role in intensifying inter- 
est In obtaining more U.S. crude as insurance 
in case oversea supplies are cut off. 

Not all the sell-outs, of course, can be 
blamed on a sag in profits by independents, 
Many independent companies do well de- 
spite industry problems—often because they 
haye themselves pursued an active policy in 
acquiring smaller firms, But the fierce bid- 
ding for properties often pushes the price 
high enough to make a sell-out more attrac- 
tive than continuing in business. Shell Oil 
Co., which has been wanting to expand 
in the southeast, last month bought the re- 
fining and marketing properties of El Paso 
Natural Gas Products Co,, a subsidiary of El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., for $37 million, though 
El Paso by no means was a poverty case. 
Its 1963 net income, to W. 8. 
Noel, president, varied little from the $3,563,- 
283 earned in 1962. “We thought it was 
a good sale for us to make,” he says. 


OmMen REJECT SHUTDOWN 


OxtaHoma Crry—Independent oll pro- 
ducers from Kansas pro that wells in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas be closed to 
protest a decline in crude oll prices. But 
independents from Oklahoma and Texas yes- 
terday declined to go along with the sug- 
gestion. 

The Kansas Independent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation called a meeting of independents 
from the three States after several major 
buyers of Kansas crude recently reduced the 
top price by 6 cents a barrel to $3. Crude 
prices in most of Oklahoma were cut by the 
same amount last year. 


George Bruce, president of the Kansas 
group, told Texas and Oklahoma producers 
that he would “almost gamble that a 10-day 
shutdown would restore the price.” But rep- 
resentatives of Texas and Oklahoma producer 
associations said they didn’t believe their 
State laws would permit a well shutdown. 
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Bruce Street, president of the Texas Inde- 
pendent Producers and Royalty Owners As- 
sociation, added that he “doubted it would 
be in the best interest of the producers to 
do this.” 

L. S. Youngblood, president of the Okla- 
homa Independent Petroleum Association, 
blamed rising oll imports for the price ero- 
sion, and representatives of the three groups 
agreed to push for a Federal study of oll 
imports and their influence on domestic 
crude prices. The groups also voted to ask 
Interior Secretary Udall to review off-shore 
leasing of oil development rights and to con- 
sider bringing off-shore oil production under 
market demand proration systems practiced 
by some States. 

About 120,000 barrels of Kansas’ 305,000 
barrels daily crude production and two-thirds 
of Oklahoma's 545,000 barrels daily produc- 
tion are currently under the $3 posting. 


Crude Reserves in United States 
Slip Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute and the Ameri- 
can Gas Association recently released 
their annual estimate of the Nation's 
proved reserves of oil and gas. I should 
like to call attention to the fact that al- 
though natural gas reserves increased in 
1963, the increase was the third lowest 
of the postwar period. Furthermore, 
even though reserves of natural gas in- 
creased, production increased even fast- 
er and thus reserves fell in relation to 
production. In 1954, when the Federal 
Power Commission was given jurisdic- 
tion over natural gas producers, reserves 
were 22.7 times annual production. Af- 
ter 10 years of regulation, proved reserves 
are only 18 times annual production. 
Though the policies of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission have encouraged a high 
level of consumption, it is evident they 
have failed to give producers the incen- 
tives needed to meet these growing re- 
quirements. Unless action is taken to 
restore incentives to producers, the time 
will inevitably come when reserves will 
be inadequate to meet demand. Low gas 
prices will be of no value to the con- 
sumer, Mr. Speaker, if gas is unavailable 
at these prices. 

I should also like to point out that 
gross additions to crude oil reserves in 
1963 were the lowest of any year of the 
postwar period and that crude oil re- 
serves fell to a 5-year low in 1963. This 
unfortunate fact also stems, in part, 
from the depressing effects of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s regulation of 
natural gas. The oil and gas compo- 
nents of the petroleum industry are in- 
separable and an injury to one harms 
the other. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent analysis of 
the Nation’s petroleum reserve situation 
entitled “Crude Reserves in United 
States Slip Again” appeared in the 
March 30, 1964, issue of the Oil and Gas 
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Journal. I am pleased to insert this 
article for the information of my col- 
leagues: > 

CRUDE RESERVES IN UNITED STATES SLIP AGAIN 


Last year's decline of 1.3 percent pushes 
oil reserves to lowest level in 5 years, But 
gas reserves grow 1.4 percent and gas liquids 
rise 5 percent, joint study shows. 

Last year brought the slimmest returns 
on U.S. crude-oil finding efforts since World 
War II. 

Record production coupled with a poor 
discovery performance sent crude reserves in- 
to their fourth decline in 7 years. Even a 
good gain in natural-gas liquids was not 
enough to prevent the second straight de- 
crease in total liquid hydrocarbon reserves 
and only the third in the postwar period, 

Natural-gas liquids and natural gas both 
pushed ahead to new peaks of proved re- 
serves. Both also reported new production 
highs in the joint study by the American 
Petroleum Institute and the American Gas 
Association. 


API and AGA presented this summary 
audit of the Nation's underground petroleum 
banks as of January 1, 1964: 

Crude oil: Reserves down 419 million bar- 
rels, or 1.3 percent, to 30.970 billion barrels, 
a 5-year low, after production of 2.593 bil- 
lion barrels. 

Natural-gas liquids: Reserves up 362 mil- 
lion barrels, or 5 percent, to 7.674 million, 
after production of 516 million barrels. 

Total liquid hydrocarbons: Reserves down 
56.8 million barrels, or 1.4 percent, to 38.644 
billion barrels, after production of 3.109 bil- 
lion barrels. 

Natural gas: Reserves up 3.872 trillion cu- 
bic feet, or 1.4 percent to 276 trillion cubic 


to after production of 14.762 trillion cubic 
eet. 


In a supplémental report, the Canadian 
Petroleum Association and Canadian Gas 
Association listed new highs in all categories: 

Canadian reseryes: Crude up 9 percent to 
49 billion barrels, natural-gas liquids up 7.5 
percent to 748 million barrels, total liquid 
hydrocarbons up 8.8 percent to 5.629 billion 
barrels, and natural gas up 4.4 percent to 
37 trillion cubic feet. 

The figures reported are “proved” reserves, 
described by API and AGA as “the known 
and established underground working inven- 
tory avaliable for recovery under prevailing 
conditions.” They do not include oll that 
may become avallable by fluid injection or 
other methods from fields in which such 
operations have not yet been applied.” 

Crude oil: Gross additions to crude reserves 
of 2.174 billion barrels in the United States 
was the poorest showing in the postwar 
years. 

As usual, revisions of previous estimates 
and extension to known fields accounted for 
the bulk of the additions, but reserves from 
these sources were relatively small. The 
1.824 billion barrels of extensions and revi- 
sions was the second lowest of the past two 
decades: only last year’s 1.8 billion was lower. 

Discoveries of new fields and pools added 
only 350 million barrels, down from last 
year’s 381 million. 

Only seven States gained in crude reserves. 
The only appreciable increases were made by 
Montana and Utah. Each added about 22 
million barrels. 

Louisiana, by all odds the hottest oil hunt- 
Ing ground, added net reserves of about 2 
million barrels. Even so, this State contrib- 
uted 142 million of the 350-million-barrel 
national total of oll found in new fields. 

Heavy losses were registered by the impor- 
tant older oil States—Oklahoma, 100 million 
barrels; Texas, 75 million; New Mexico, 53 
million; California, 49 million; Ilinois, 44 
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million; and Wyoming, 43 million. The life 
index of reserves once more slipped below 
12 years: 

Natural-gas liquids: Offsetting their crude- 
oll results, both Texas and Louisiana had 
banner years in natural-gas liquids, 

Texas gained 213 million barrels and Loui- 
siana 143 million barrels to totals of 4 billion 
and 1.8 billion barrels, respectively. To- 
gether they account for more than 75 percent 
of the U.S. reserves of natural-gas liquids. 

New Mexico had the only other sizable 
gain, 41 million barrels, lifting its reserves to 
558 million barrels. 

Texas and Louisiana thus were able to add 
appreciably to their total Nquid-hydrocarbon 
reserves. ‘Texas advanced by 138 million to 
18.6 billion barrels and Louisiana 145 million 
to 6.9 billion barrels. 

The gross additions to natural-gas liquids 
reserves of 878 million barrels were the larg- 
est on record for the United States. 

Natural gas: The increase in reserves of 
natural gas was well below the previous year's 
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6 trillion cubic feet and the third lowest of 
the postwar period. 

The industry has made gross additions of 
$02 trillion cubic feet since the reserves 
study was begun in 1946 by AGA, for an 
ayerage of about 18 trillion cubic feet-year. 
Gross additions last year were 18.4 trillion 
cubic feet. 

But because of record production, the life 
index of reserves declined from just under 
20 to less than 19 years. This continued a 
general trend to natural gas production in- 
creasing faster than the reserves, 

What success gas explorers had was con- 
centrated. More than 40 percent of all gross 
additions—some 8 trillion cubic feet—were 
recorded in Louisiana, and this single State 
supplied almost all of the gain in reserves. 

New Mexico, with a gain of 925 billion 
cubic feet, and Oklahoma, with 880 billion, 
were the only other States to show substan- 
tial increases. 

Texas led the list of 10 States where re- 
serves declined, Texas production of 6.1 tril- 


Crude oil reserves 
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lion cubic feet exceeded its gross additions 
to reserves by more than 1 trillion cubic feet, 

AGA compiled last year's reserves on a new 
pressure base, substituting 14.73 pounds per 
square inch absolute 60° F. for the old base 
of 14.65 pounds per square inch absolute 
also at 60° F. 

Canada: The meager discovery record for 
crude oil In 1962 did not bode well for last 
year's revisions and extensions, but Canada 
turned in one of its best increases anyway. 

The western provinces added about 401 
million barreis to reserves, due in large part 
to new secondary recovery projects. Only 
28 million barrels of the 657 million barrels 
of gross additions came from new discoveries. 

Once again, Alberta provided the great bulk 
of the new liquids reserves—334 million bar- 
rels of crude and all of the natural gas liq- 
uids net gain of 52 million barrels, British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan had declines in 
natural gas reserves. Alberta recorded no 
additions to natural gas liquids reserves from. 
new fields or pools. 


{In thousands of barrels} 
Proved Exten- New Produc- | Proved | Changes Proved Exten- New Produc | Proved | Changes 
reserves sions dis | ton in reserves in 1963 reserves sions discoy- in 1063 
Jun. 1, 1964 Jun. 1, 1963) and re erſes ! 
visions 
45, 069 7, 568 || New York... 23,106 | —3,000 |..--...... —4, 071 
225,291 | —21, 504 North Dakota 403, 467 9,913 750 —14, 00 
3, 509, 735 — 4, 699 Obo 77,821 11, 662 4,870 10, 403 
$08,375 | — 19,955 Oklahoma 1,728,208 89,765 4,002 —100, 130 
416,612 | —43, 548 Fennsylvania W —5. 014 
63, 432 2,422 || Texas 8... 14,648,325 | 715,224 | 124,838 —75, 200 
841, 310 —21, 061 || Utah. 197,722 55. 020 215 21,854 
100, 456 —8, 170 || West V 56,172 A OG ase SF 1,131 
5, 088, 605 1,983 || Wyoming. 1,207, 023 70, 888 11,804 —42,717 
08, 543 —&, 453 || Misccllaneous +. 90, 530 2. 308 1. 17 —8, 70 
381. 000 —3. 474 
271,253 22, 398 Total, 
83,543 | —10, 241 United 
1,010,729 | —653,861 States... 31, 389, 223 1, 824, 219 349,501 —419, 233 
1 Only a limited area is axslgned to càch now discovery. ‘Includes: Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Missouri, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
2 Includes offshure reserves, and Virginia, 


Natural gas reserves 
Un millions of cubic fect] 


Proved reset ves Extensionand | New discov- | Change in un- Net uc- |Proved 
Jan. 1, 10631 revisions 1 er les 1 derground tone Jan. 1, 1904 1 wt + 1 
storage? | 

1, 634, 321 60, 432 551... Ä—7' 4,529 T, 600, 724 70. 4a 
1, 643. 669 111,486 109, 108 11, 030 GAT 1, 702, 44 144, 078 
9, 121, 385 225, 650 106, 105 26, 795 614, 200 8. 865, 726 — 255, 6590 
2, 34, 777 — 200, 472 23, 782 2,923. 94, O53 1, 876, 057 —328,720 
148, 213 —6, 431 29 23, 942 7,378 168, 505 10, 382 

40, 633 3, 875 199 10.077 3, 609 60, 180 10, 542 

18, 607, 174 124, 893 85, 336 , 257 TH, 445 17, WA, 235 — 572, sa 
1, 108, 942 34, 576 10, 409 382 68, 359 1, 085, 236 — 23, 700 
71, 54, O88 6, 245, 918 1, , 102 fl 4, 215, 707 75, 34, 992 3, 820, 904 
647, 029 10, 352 2,115 90,315 33, 009 722, 812 75, 773 

2. 735, BAS — 104, O46 50, 330 100 199, 602 2, 481, 627 — 24, 215 
G00, 171 10, 509 1,874 13, 222 27, GAS 508, 131 —2,00 
100, 104 1, 893 666. 10, 43 13,044 100, 042 152 

14, 112, 734 1, 62, 7R4 $1,322 —14, 370 714, 648 15, 037, 822 925, O88 
131, 100 2, 253 1. 301 os 3, 513 132, 285 1,080 
902, 700 188, 657 A 83, 312 1,119, 575 154, wA 
727,912 32, 4 17, 700 8. Sul 35, 800 748, 187 A275 

18, 259, 036 1,620, 670 382, 325 4, 921 1, 128, 132 19, 138, 820 u. 7 
1,176, 088 74, 930 16, 255 4, 570 92, 340 1. 214, 498 30,415 
118, 854, 773 2, 256, 825 2. 796, 001 2.174 6, 130, 397 117, K. 376 —1, 045, 307 
1, 786, 300 90, 739 20, 136 2¹⁸ 68, OST 1, 638, 824 —148, 042 
33, 045 330 2,072 31, 303 —1.742 

2, 025, 900 425, 900 185, 907 2, 311, 164 25, 105 
$, 931, 224 242, 806 211, 46 3, 988, 546 57,322 
163, 325 7. 616 180, 332 17,007 
272, 278, 858 12, 802, 974 276, 151, 233 3,872, 375 


1 Exclodes gua loss due to natural-gas Hquids recovery, 


> in underground storage and loes due to natural. liquids recovery are 
cielo 4th quarter production estinte in some —— x) 
+ Includes offshore reserves. 


3 The net difference between gas in and gas withdrawn from underground 
transferred from other 
s Includes Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Iowa, Marylund, Missouri, ond Tennessee. 


Stornge reservoirs, inclusive of adjustments and native gas 
Teeerve en 


togories. 
* Net production equals grose withdrawals less gas injected into producing reservolrs. 
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Natural gas liquid reserves 
Un thousands of barrels} 
Proved Exten- New | Prodne | Proved Proved Exten- Now Produc- } Proved 
reserves sions discov- | tion in reserves | Ohanges reserves sions discov- | tion in reserves | Changes 
Jan. 1, 1963| andre | verles ! Jan. 1, in 1963 Jon. 1, 1963| andre | veries't 1963 Jan. 1, in 1968 
visions 1934 visions 1964 

Arkansas 19, 744 1,495 77 2 621 North Dakota 78, 775 6 700 2, 458 82,017 3,242 
California $... 685 15, 728 150 ere, eee ee. tahcenanpee 
Colorado 21, 301 4,055 153 3, 579 2 347, 003 1,194 5, 708 25,772 328, 193 —18, 810 
Illinois. 4,976 —600 25 667 3 A A OTEA Bee 69 1, 437 —0⁰ 
Indiana. 93 20 1 19 «| 3,820,881 | 416,434 4,026 | 207, 483 4,042, 358 212, 977 
Kansas 179,006 | —3, 183 1, 047 7,719 X - 48, 788 | eee 2, 435 46, 691 —2. 197 
Kentucky. 50, 2. 303 1, 151 3, 116 2 58, 859 11, 906 5, 998 8, 074 68, 779 9, %20 

land 2. . 1,007,809 | 168, 492 „303 122,871 | 1,840,823 143,014 || Wyoming__...... 100, 835 5, 152 vo 6, 606 99, 480 —1, 355 
Nichigan 5, 424 910 38 1,046 6, 326 —8 || Miscellaneous . A <li 
Mississippt_..... 36, O15 —487 607 2, 087 33,148] —2, 867 — — 

ontana enen 10, 488 29 539 9, 978 —510 Total, 
Nebraska 3, 793 277 2, 775 —1. 018 United 
New Mexico 517, 209 31, 820 558, 233 41,024 | States.. 7,311,517 | 700,183 | 177,937 | 515,650 | 7,673,078 352, 401 
* (j i 


Only a limited ares is assigned to each new discovery. 
1 Inchules offshore reserves. 


Includes Alabama and Florida. 


Canadian reserves: Crude oil, natural gas liquids, and natural gas 


Crude oll (thousands of barrels): 
Northwest Territories 
British Colum 


Total, li 
Natural — 


d bydrocar bons menanam nMn 
of cubic feet; total in Canada) 


Extensions and 
revisions 


| Proved reserves, 
| Jun. 1, 1968 


Proved reserves, 
Jan. 1, 1064 


Changes in 1963 


453, 185 
1, 623, 131 


Only a limited area is assigned to each new discovery. 


1 E 
in underground storage 


quals total of cols, 1, 2, and 3 minus § anil plus 25,406,000,000 cubic feet net change 


A Blueprint From Shriver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the man singled out to lead the 
drive in the war against poverty in the 
United States is Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. This week 
Mr. Shriver sat down with a group of 
Hearst newsmen, and talked frankly 
about what the “war on poverty” could 
mean in the down-to-heart human 
terms. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
interview: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 

Apr. 5, 1964] 
A BLUEPRINT FROM SHRIVER 

Here are the questions asked of Sargent 
Shriver by the Hearst panel and his answers: 

Question. President Johnson has called for 
“total victory” in the war on poverty; realis- 
tically now, is this a war that can be won? 

Answer. Before I took on this job, that 
was one of the first things I tried to decide. 
You don't go into war, ordinarily, if you don’t 
think there's a chance of winning. This war 
can be won. 


Let's say we had all been sitting around a 
table in Baltimore in 1893 when the medical 
school was founded at Johns Hopkins, and 
the great doctors said that in 50 years there 
wouldn't be anybody dying in the United 
States of diphtheria or polio or scarlet fever 
or typhoid fever. Most Americans, if tested 
on a Gallup poll, would have said those doc- 
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But today those diseases exist no longer for 
most Americans. 

That's the sense in which I think we can 
win the war on poverty. We can get rid of 
grossly substandard housing, grossly sub- 
standard education, grossly substandard 
health, and grossly susbtandard income in 
this country in the foreseeable future, 

We've got the national income and produc- 
tivity to do it. We've got the educational 
techniques—audio-visual techniques, teach- 
ing by television, machine teaching. We've 
got mobillty of population—people can move 
to where the work is. And we now know 
enough about economics so that it is pos- 
sible, through o tions like the Federal 
Reserve System, to do what's required in that 
area. 

Question. Just who is it we're talking about 
when we refer to the poor, or the poverty 
stricken? 

Answer. The statistic that I happen to find 
most compelling is that 9.6 million Ameri- 
can familles, with an average of four persons 
per family, had a median income of $1,800 a 
year. Now, I believe nearly all of us would 
agree that $1,800 a year would stamp a fam- 
ily—or an indivyidual—as pretty poor in terms 
of the American standard of living. And 
20 percent of all Americans are in that group. 


Question. Why have the poor suddenly 
been discovered“? 

Answer. After World War II most of us 
were interested in getting settled down, mov- 
ing to suburbia, getting our own houses, 
getting the big automobile with shiny 
chrome. There seemed to be limitless oppor- 
tunities for everybody, and nearly everybody 
was getting ahead. In fact, poverty even by 
the definitions we're using now decreased 
substantially from 1945 until 1960. 

Now nearly everybody has gotten to a cer- 
tain level of living and suddenly we turn 
around and see a whole bunch of people who 
never were in this movement up the eco- 
nomic ladder, never getting a fancy new car 
or television; they had missed the develop- 
ment of the affluent society. 

Question. How many of this group would 
you describe as chronically poor, perhaps 
through choice, or lack of iniative? 

Answer. I couldn't give a figure. I per- 
sonally believe that it is a relatively small 
proportion of the total. I think that a lot 
of people who are described as slothful or 
shiftless or worthless frequently are that way 
because of the environment they grew up in. 

Question. Are we beginning to encounter 
a second generation of poor? 

Answer. Yes. Forty-five percent of all the 
people rejected by selective service had par- 
ents who never graduated from grade school. 
It is part of the cycle of poverty. Now they Il 
have children who won't get out of grade 
school unless somehow we open up the wall 
of poverty and allow some people to escape- 

One of the things that’s so bad about 
severe poverty is the hopelessness of it 
the fact that there doesn't seem to be any 
way out of it. There's no light dimly visible 
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at the end of the tunnel—just a black wall 
it's like a type of a prison and the phrase is 
generally used, you're imprisoned in pov- 
erty.” What we're trying to do is open up 
Ways out of this prison, and I want to em- 
phasize we're not just trying to reach down 
in there and take people out willy-nilly—or 
without them making any contribution to 
the effort themselves but what we are 
doing, you might say, is building an escape 
hatch. 

Question. Is it true that there are today 
more hopelessly poor people than there were 
before because of technological changes? 

Answer. I think that's true. People who 
are now stuck in poverty are stuck deeper, 
or it’s harder for them to get out than for 
their forefathers. Until, let's say, 1850, 
there was plenty of room for manual la- 
borers—in fact, there was much more need 
for that sort of work than people to do it. 
But now it's the other way around. 

Question. Now exactly how are the poor 
Boing to be helped under this program? 
Can you give us some examples? 


Answer. Take an unemployed, untrained. 


18-year-old Puerto Rican boy in New York. 
He can volunteer to join the Job Corps. If 
he is accepted, he can go off to either a con- 
Servation center or to an education study 
center. He can get job training—he can 
learn about work habits, discipline, how 
you fill out application forms, how you be- 
have for the boss, what it means to work a 
full day, the desirability for punctuality. 
He can get physical exercise and training. 
If his health is bad, if he needs glasses or 
Something like that, he can get help at the 
camp. If his English is very poor, he would 
be given basic education in English. The 
same for arithmetic and other basic subjects. 

At the end of a year or two—depending 
upon his acquisition of knowledge—he will 
be ready to be a good employee for nearly any 
Kind of a concern. Perhaps he would be a 
good apprentice in the building trades, 

Question. What will the youngsters be 
Paid in these camps? 

Answer. They would get a base of $50 a 
Month which would aecrue to them as it 
does in the Peace Corps. They can't draw it. 
But they could allot $25 of that to a depend- 
ent if they wished. And if they did we would 
Match it with another $25. So the trainee 
Could be in the position of sending home 

a year—to a family whose total income 
last year might be only $1,800. In addition 
to that, he would get his housing, clothing, 
food, and some spending money. 

Question. Will there be a screening proc- 
èss to find out whether this boy ought to go 
to college? 3 

Answer. Yes, we would guide or counsel 

into collegiate work if he was qualified. 

Now, here's an alternative for the Puerto 

boy. He doesn't want to leave Span- 

ish Harlem. He can get a grant for part- 
work under the work training program, 

to be run by the Department of Labor. He 
can get a job, let's say, with the sanitation 
department or any other nonprofit, public 
enterprise of value. He can learn good job 
habits, can begin to become a part of the 
community, and actually become productive. 
le he's on that job he can be coun- 

eled in two wuys—to go back to school, if 
he has the qualifications; or, to become a 
r worker with a certain type of 


There's a third thing he can do. If a 
his unity action program has started in 
Part of town, he can get a job in a play- 
Sround operation connected with that or as 
75 t counselor— maybe he's good work - 
8 With delinquent kids, or as a junior as- 
this t around the hospital—and maybe in 
h way he'd find out there was some work 
pases do connected with a hospital. 
uestion, These job o unities would 
be Created? J pport 
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Answer. Oh, yes, they would be created 
* * * the Department of Labor would have 
the responsibility of doing that, and the De- 
partment thinks that in the first year we 
will be able to reach 200,000 boys and girls 
between 16 and 21 under the work training 
program. The pay would be determined on 
the basis of the boy’s skill, the wage rate in 
the locality, and the quality of work he’s 
doing. 

Question. Is this underwritten by the 
city? 

Answer. The financing would be 90 per- 
cent Federal and 10 percent local, just like 
the Federal highway program. That's for 
the boy. * 

Question. There would be an assumption 
here that he Is not replacing anyone 

Answer. Yes, that's explicit. 

Now this is something that could be done 
for this boy. In other words, work with him 
right where he is, or take him out of one 
environment and help him in another in 
hopes we will spring him out of the poverty 
cycle he's in. 

Question, Now what about a 35-year-old 
man laid off in Detroit by automation? 

Answer. Under this progtam he could get 
job training too. A job coud be found for 
him where he would not replace a regular 
worker but could learn a new skill or a new 
trade, upgrading himself. Let's say he's a 
sheet metalworker, and maybe he’s got the 
skill to become something in the electronics 


business. He could be brought in as an ap- 


prentice and given work, partly paid for by 
the Federal Government, and he could begin 
to train himself into a new type of job. 

In Chicago about 3,000 men over the last 
year and a half have been given job training 
of this type and as a result have become per- 
manent employees and their whole families 
have gone off public welfare. They've got 
jobs as taxicab drivers, in department stores, 
in freight handling. 

Question. Let's take a 55-year-old farmer 
in North Carolina, gross annual income of 
$2,000 and kids running around in rags— 
what can be done for him? 

Answer. Under the provisions of this bill 
the Farm Home. Administration (FHA) 
would have the authority to give grants and 
Joans to that man, assuming a plan could be 
worked out between them showing that if 
the grant and loan were made and the fellow 
handled the farm in such and such a way, 
let's say in a year or two he would have an 
income of $3,500 instead of $2,000. The 
grants and loans could go for a new tractor, 
incubators, seed, fertilizers. The FHA man 
would keep coming back once a month to 
make sure that from the point of view of 
Management (which is usually the thing 
that is missing) the farmer is actually learn- 
ing how to manage the farm. 

Question. How about the plan to create 
family-size farms? 

Answer. We're asking authorization to be 
able to create, at the local level, corpora- 
tions which can go out and buy land when 
it comes on the open market let's say 
2,500 acres comes on the open market and 
it could be divided into several farms. This 
corporation would acquire that land, sell it 
to several tenant farmers who are now 
scratching out a poverty existence, put them 
onto that land, help in the supervision of 
the farming as they develop it, and those 
people then would become self-sustaining 
farmers. 

Question. Is there any connection between 
this and the Peace Corps? 

Answer. What the Peace Corps has been 
doing abroad is in some respects similar to 
what needs to be done at home. Overseas 
we're trying to give people the idea they can 
do things to help themselves—to get out of 
the conditions they've been in. We're trying 
to do the same thing here. And in this pro- 
gram, I should emphasize, a big component 
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will be volunteer work. We call it here 
“Volunteers for America” * * * in the sense 
these would be volunteers to do things for 
the United States right here at home. 

Question. It is expected you will head the 
OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity) if 
Congress the bill. Does that pretty 
much imply that you would have to leave 
your job as Director of the Peace Corps—or 
take a leave of absence for it? 

Answer, Well, of course, that’s a decision 
the President has to make because both 
these positions—assuming that the OEO 
is authorized by Congress—are Presidential 
appointments, And frankly I don't know 
what he will decide. He may decide I ought 
to stay with the Peace Corps and some other 
person ought to come in to run OEO, or 
vice versa. 

Question. This is an election year and 
your Name gets mentioned as a possible vice- 
presidential nominee. Do you think your 
political future could be affected by the 
course the poverty program takes? 

Answer. Well, right. from the beginning I 
was worried that this would come to be re- 
garded as just an election year gimmick or 
a political deal, and one of the things I 
strenuously sought to avoid and I think suc- 
cessfully avoided is any implication that 
what we're doing is just politics. So much 
so that one of the things I've said to all the 
businessmen—and the labor people, too—is 
that we're trying to establish a program 
which any administration, Democratic or Re- 
publican, any President, would want to con- 
tinue because it is a constructive approach 
to a national problem; namely, the problem 
of poor people. That's the way the whole 
program is conceived and it’s the only way 
in which we presented it. 

Therefore, I think this is a legitimate pro- 
gram no matter what the year, election year 
or any other year. There isn’t a thing in 
this program that wouldn't have been in it 
last year, or shouldn't be in it next year 
so far as we have been able rationally to 
determine, There’s no politics in this pro- 
gram as it's established now, not a nickel's 
worth of politics. 

Dick Daley, the mayor of Chicago, always 
said that “good government is good politics.” 
You can say that's a platitude, but I believe 
this ts a sound, constructive m and 
therefore good government. * It is also 
open therefore good politics, But it's not 
undertaken because of political considera- 
tion; it's undertaken because we have a na- 
tional problem, a practical problem which 
would command the attention of Nelson 
Rockefeller or Barry Goldwater or Bill Scran- 
ton if they were President, and a program 
which originally commanded the attention of 
President Kennedy. - 

Question. Do you think this is an exten- 
sion of President Kennedy's intent in this 
area? 

Answer, I don't think there's any question 
about it. He got the wheels going at the 

to interest the executive branch 
about doing something about the poverty 
problem in the United States. 

Question. Let me ask you this. If you, as 

are appointed director of the OEO 
and you get going in June or July, wouldn't 
this likely take you out of the political arena 
this year—you couldn't suddenly be pulled 
off this program if it's as important as it 
appears to be. 

Answer. Well, that might be true. 

Question. This could take you out of 
politics? 

Answer, Yes, it could, Again I think that 
depends a great deal on how it develops; first 
of all, whether the Congress enacts it and, 
when they enact it, how it develops and then 
who the President decides to have manage it. 

Question. What kind of a timetable do you 
see for the program? 

Answer. We're hoping to have this out of 
the House committee sometime around the 
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first part of May, and that means it would 
then move over to the Rules Committee. I 
hope if it does get to the Rules Committee, 
let's say the first couple weeks of May, it 
would get out of the Rules Committee in a 
couple of weeks. That means we could look 
forward optimistically perhaps to the bill 
being on the floor and passed by the 
House sometime in May—maybe the first of 
June. Say it gets over to the Senate the first 
2 weeks of June, * * * What happens then 
depends on what happens to the civil rights 
legislation. 

Question. You are geared up to get in ac- 
tion right away? 

Answer. That's right. What we're doing 
is getting ready to go when and if Congress 
fires the starting gun. 


Address by Hon. Anthony J. Celebrezze 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a portion of an address delivered 
by the Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare at a dinner sponsored by the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
in honor of Senator HUMPHREY on 
April 8. 

This address very skillfully delineates 
the importance of the free enterprise 
system to the drug industry and the de- 
trimental effect the so-called quality 
stabilization bill would have on this in- 
dustry by fixing prices, thereby elim- 
inating competition, encouraging the 
prices of drugs to rise and further deny- 
ing the benefits of drugs to the many 
Americans who cannot afford them. 

A portion of the address follows: 
PORTION or ADDRESS sx Hon. ANTHONY J. 
CELEBREZZE 

Finally, Government is concerned with the 
cost of drugs—the economic aspects of this 
remarkable industry and its relationship to 
the needs and resources of the consumers. 

This is much more than an academic in- 
terest because drugs fall in that special 
category of products which are recognized 
today as necessities of life. They occupy an 
increasingly large and important place in the 
total spectrum of vital health services. 

Drugs purchased by consumers alone—that 
is to say, drugs bought in your drugstores 
and dispensed by your pharmacists—today 
account for nearly one-fifth of the Nation's 
private medical bill, or some $4 billion. 

Our public drug bill last year—that is, 
prescription drugs needed by welfare recipi- 
ents and paid for by public funds—came 
close to $83 million, almost 10 percent of the 
cost of public medical assistance for the 
year and almost equal to the cost of physi- 
cians’ services in these programs, Fifty mil- 
lion dollars of that $83 million went for 
drugs in the old-age assistance program—to 
the aged who are both sick and poor. 

Most Americans realize that the costs in- 
volved in discovering and producing new 
drugs are sometimes extremely high. When 
a new drug is the product of years of pains- 
taking research and testing, this cost is 
likely, initially, to be reflected in relatively 
high prices. Few people would protest this 
fact, for, in our free enterprise system, in- 
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dustry is expected to look for a reasonable 
return on its investment. 

Most Americans—and I include myself— 
are firm believers In the free enterprise sys- 
tem. We understand the need for reasonable 
profits, and we will pay a fair price. But one 
of the cardinal principles of the free enter- 
prise system is that fair prices are not fixed 
prices. They are open to competition. 

As President Johnson has stated, Free- 
dom of choice for consumers from our store- 
house of goods, at the lowest possible prices, 
is the very cornerstone of American con- 
sumer policy.“ 

We do not believe that the corner drug- 
gist needs Federal price-fixing legislation in 
order to stay in business. We are convinced 
that his business will be better off and cer- 
tainly the country will be better served with- 
out legislative price controls. 

Instead of seeking to impose needless and 
stultifying controls on the marketing of 
drugs and other consumer goods through 
the so-called Quality Stabilization Act, let 
us seek to reduce prices and broaden the 
market so that every American may share in 
the profits of freedom. 

Price controls may appear, in the short 
run, to be the most attractive solution to 
the problems of small businessmen strug- 
gling to survive in an intensely competitive 
environment. But in the long run, they 
serve only to undermine the very founda- 
tions of our system, 


There are other ways to cut costs, to 
stimulate business, and to increase profits— 
ways that are completely compatible with 
the American free-enterprise system. 

May I suggest that your consumer market 
is far from saturated—you could sell a much 
larger volume of drugs if prices were within 
every individual’s reach, It is a hard fact of 
life that many millions of Americans are 
denied the benefits of modern drugs today 
simply because they cannot afford them. 

As citizens and as members of the phar- 
macy profession, you share with Government 
its vast responsibility for the well-being of 
our people, 

A large part of that responsibility, as you 
have seen, is dictated by the need to cope 
with the changes that are transforming our 
world and our way of life—changes that 
men, themselves, have set in motion by their 
never-ending quest for the good life in the 
good society. 

“Change always disturbs," John F. Ken- 
nedy once said. Yet he knew and we know 
that change is the heart and soul of progress 
and that its disturbances need not divert us 
from our goal, which President Johnson has 
described as “a nation that is free from want 
and a world that is free from hate—a world 
of peace and justice, and freedom and abun- 
dance, for our time and for all time to 
come.” 


Authorship of “Christ in Washington” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 24, I inserted a very 
inspiring article entitled “Christ in 
Washington,” in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Inadvertently authorship was 
credited to Mrs. George Bennard. 
Actually, the author was Mr. Samuel 
Wolfe, of 421 W. Padre, Santa Barbara, 
ean as it attested to, by the following 
etter: 


April 21 
APRIL 7, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Teague: Am happy to grant a 
request of Mr. Samuel Wolfe, 421 West 
Padre Street, Santa Barbara, Calif., to let you 
know I am not the author of “Christ in Wash- 
ington,” which you kindly read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp—abridged—but only sug- 
gested the submission after having read it 
carefully, though it would be an honor to 
have written such an inspiring, and timely 
warning in this period of fear and lack of 
faith in our God. 

Thanking you for your interest, and pray- 
ing you may have eyer the “wisdom from 
above.” I am, 

Very Sincerely, 
(Mrs. GEORGE) HANNAH BENNARD. 


Dateline Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, a 
very interesting article showing the af- 
fection and high prestige the people of 
Massachusetts have for our great 
Speaker, the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts, Jon W. McCormack, Con- 
gressmen THOMAS P. O'NEILL, and James 
A, Burke, appeared in newspapers 
throughout the Nation. 

This article was written by Mr. Frank 
Daley, an expert newspaper columnist, 
who is recognized as one of the best in- 
formed men on the national scene. 

Of course, the result of the poll taken 
in Massachusetts is no surprise to the 
Members of the U.S. Congress. The 
gentlemen from Massachusetts, Speaker 
McCormack, Congressman O'NEILL, and 
Congressman Burke are amongst the 
hardest working Members of the House. 
The Speaker occupies the second most 
important position in the Government, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Con- 
gressman O'NEILL, is a member of the 
powerful Rules Committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Congress- 
man Burke, is now one of the leading 
members of the most important com- 
mittees in Congress, the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. These three 
men rate with the best. 

The article follows: 

DATELINE WASHINGTON 
(By Frank Daley) 
WASHINGTON.—Members of the U.S. Cham- 


WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

t, of Texas, pointed out that the US. 
Chamber of Commerce president “crusades 
against Federal aid programs, as he silently 
accepts farm subsidies.” 

Representative WRIaHT Parman made the 
charge that Edwin P. Neilan, also president 
of the Bank of Delaware, made two speeches 
in Indianapolis crusading against Federal 
appropriations and subsidies in which he sald 
“The citizens were ruining their way of life. 

The Texas lawmaker added, “but I am cer- 
tain he did not tell them that he himself 
was receiving bounteous largess from Uncle 
Sam's Agriculture Department.“ 
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In a House speech, Representative PATMAN 
said: Mr. Neilan's 207-acre farm at Bear, 
Del., has collected $2,158 in Government pay- 
ments since 1959." Representative PATMAN 
noted: “I am not against farm subsidies, but 
I am against men like Mr. Neilan, who si- 
lently accept farm subsidies while at the 
same time they scream from one end of the 
country to the other about the horrors of 
Federal subsidies.” 

L.B.J, RIDES HIGH IN SPECIAL POLLS 


The 109-year-old rural publication, Wal- 
luce’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, com- 
pleted a poll of farmers throughout Iowa and 
discovered that, if elections were held now, 
Towa farmers and their wives would vote 
overwhelmingly for President Johnson 
against all potential GOP nominees. 

Results of a similar Wallace poll, 2 months 
before the 1960 election, showed 49 percent 
of the State's farmers preferred Richard 
Nixon. The poll was accurate, as the State 
voted more heavily Republican than did the 
Test of the Nation. 

The Iowa poll stunned the GOP national 
command but, when results of a recently con- 
ducted GOP poll in congressional districts in 
the Bay State were compiled, the GOP com- 
mand speedily arrived at the conclusion that 
funds would be “wasted” in Massachusetts 
in efforts to unseat Democratic Congress- 
men, > 

Polls conducted in districts of Congress- 
men BURKE, O'NEILL, and McCormack con- 
vinced the GOP command that it would be 
a waste of time to enter Republican candi- 
dates against the above-mentioned Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. As one top GOP leader 
noted, “It would not only be wasted efforts, 
but it appears as though we would suffer 
humiliation by the small GOP vote against 
Burke, O'NEILL, and McCormack.” 

To add to the discomfort of the GOP na- 
tional policymakers, three daily newspapers 
in generally Republican South Dakota con- 
ducted a statewide poll this month and 
Yound that Republican voters themselves 
Would pick Mr. Johnson over all potential 
GOP nominees. Mr. Johnson, it was shown, 
Would get 64 percent over all other GOP 
nominees. 


The Touch of the Master’s Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, April 12, 1964, it was my pleasure 
&nd good fortune to hear a forthright 
and meaningful sermon by the Reverend 
Jack F. Coffey, pastor of Downtown Bap- 
tist Church, Alexandria, Va. The sub- 
ject of the message was “The Touch of 
the Master’s Hand.” It was presented 
skillfully and with dedication. 

The membership of Downtown under 
Mr. Coffey's able ministry has grown 
exceedingly since his assumption of the 
Pastorate in February 1962. I am proud 
to be a watchcare member of the Down- 

Baptist Church and especially to 
have Jack Coffey as my pastor “away 
from home.” 

A native of North Carolina, the 
Reverend Mr. Coffey received his BD 
Gegree from Wake Forest College. He 
had 1 year of theological training at 

Divinity School, Duke University, 
and completed his work toward the BD 
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degree at Southeastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Prior to assuming his 
present pastorate, he served as pastor of 
the Island Creek Baptist Church, Hender- 
son, N.C., and associate minister of the 
Petworth-Montgomery Hills Baptist 
Church, Washington, D.C. Mr. Coffey 
is married to the former Sara Elizabeth 
Buie of Winston-Salem, N.C. They have 
two children Sara Catherine and Jack 
Ir. 

I share the philosophy expressed in 
this great message. I requested permis- 
sion to include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as this sermon is of universal 
interest. It is indeed a pleasure to in- 
sert his inspiring and thought-provok- 
ing remarks: 

THE TOUCH OF THE MASTER'S HAND 


(A sermon by the Reverend Jack P. Coffey, 
April 12, 1964, Downtown Baptist Church, 
Alexandria, Va.) 


Text: Matthew 8: 3. 

There are distinctive things that Jesus 
did in his earthly lite which affected the 
lives of men. Among them, two things are 
prominent. He looked, and from that look 
came the recognition that one had been 
seen as he had never been seen before, I 
can sympathize with Simon Peter after his 
thrice denial of the Lord when we are told 
that Jesus, as He was being led away captive, 
looked upon Peter. That look must have 
pierced his heart leading him to the sure af- 
firmation that he could never deny his 
Lord again. 

Not only did Jesus look upon the lives of 
men, but He also touched them; and, in 
that touch, a dramatic change was wrought. 

The touch of the Master's hand. Evi- 
dences of the touch are manifold, From the 
Scriptures we glean instances of the restor- 
ing touch of the Master's hand. In the 
eighth and ninth chapters of Matthew there 
are recorded a number of times where health 
was restored at the touch of the Master's 
hand. Jesus had delivered His Sermon on 
the Mount”; and, as He walked away, a leper 
followed and called, “Lord, if you will, you 
can make me clean.” Jesus put forth His 
hand and touched him, and immediately the 
man's leprosy was healed. 

Later Jesus entered into the home of Si- 
mon Peter and found his mother-in-law seri- 
ously sick with a fever. Jesus touched her 
hand; and, with His touch, the fever left. 
She arose to serve Jesus as her guest. 

Still later, two blind men pursued Christ 
and cried, “Have mercy on us.” As they 
came before His presence, He asked them of 
their belief. At their affirmative response, 
He touched their eyes and they could see. 

The crowning act in the touch of the 
Master's hand was not the restoring touch 
that brought back health, but it was the 
restoring touch that brought back life. 

Jairus was a ruler of the synagogue. He 
had an only daughter of 12 who was seri- 
ously ill, and he came to Jesus requesting 
that He come to heal her. On the way to 
Jairus’ house, they were met by one of his 
servants who declared the girl to be dead. 
However, Jesus proceeded confidently; and, 
arriving at the house, He removed the 
mourners. With but a few present, He took 
the girl by the hand and said, “Maid, arise.” 
And she stood, having been restored to life. 

Yet again, the restoring touch of the Mas- 
ter's hand is witnessed as Jesus was once 
preparing to enter the city of Nain. At the 
gate of the city, He encountered a funeral 
procession, He learned that the corpse was 
the only son of a widow highly respected by 
the citizens as evidenced by their concern 
in her loss, Jesus joined them in their con- 
cern, and with compassion stepped forward 
to touch the bier. With His touch, the pro- 
cession halted and the people present wit- 
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nessed the young man’s restoration of life, 

AN of these were instances of physical 
healing. Of far greater importance are the 
spiritual transformations wrought by the 
spiritual touch of Jesus. Of these, many of 
us could testify. 

For instance, there is the guiding touch of 
the Master's hand. This is the touch that 
Peter Marshall calls The Tap on the Shoul- 
der.“ In his book, Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master, he presents a sermon in which he 
refers to the number of times during a dif- 
ficult life that God had given guidance in a 
most definite way. It was as though the 
Master had a hand upon young Marshall's 
shoulder to show the direction in which 
steps were to be taken. At a youthful age, 
responsibilities seemingly beyond his capac- 
ity to handle, were forced upon him; but, 
under the guidance of the Master's touch, 
Peter Marshall was led to walk In a sure way. 
It is true that he could often walk but a 
step at a time, but he seemed to sense thut 
these progressive steps would lead him to 
the appointed end—setting him aside for 
Christian service. 

God gives us this guidance, too. We must 
but yield ourselves to His touch. We need 
to be sensitive to that tap on the shoulder. 
God is prepared to direct men in all walks 
of life, This direction is not limited to those 
of us who might be termed “professionals” 
in following God’s will and way. This is a 
blessing unto which all men can avail them- 
selves. 

In my college days, I can recall haying an 
impression that I might serve God best as & 
Christian businessman., I, thus, considered 
seriously the profession of pharmacy as my 
possible vocation. However, in due time, 
there came the sure touch of the Master's 
hand which said in no uncertain terms, “This 
is the way; walk ye in it.” I knew that 
God was leading me into a full-time church- 
related vocation. 

This is not to say that God leads men into 
a church-related vocation only. God's guid- 
ance in vocational choices, as in all decisions, 
is available to all who will be responsive to 
it. A sense of certainty can come to all who 
commit themselves to the call of God. Your 
vocation may be business, professional, or 
political; but you should have an assurance 
that God has led or will lead you to it and 
through it. 

There is not only the guiding touch that 
gives one a sense of direction, there is the 
restraining touch that may serve as a warn- 
ing against taking the wrong way. 

I recall a story I once read of two young 
men who had been walking idly along a 
street, They were looking into the windows 
of the shops as they strolled. They passed in 
front of one; and, gazing rather aimleasly 
into the window, their conversation con- 
tinued. One who was wearing a diamond 
ring had slipped it from his finger and 
appeared about to scratch his initials on the 
glass. Noticing what was apparently about 
to take place, the companion put out his 
hand to deter him and cried, Don't write 
there. You can't rub it out.“ Of course, the 
diamond would have readily cut an uneras- 
able mark on the glass, had it not been for 
the restraining touch of a friend. 

God's restraining touch is often upon our 
lives, We start to do something we ought 
not to do; and immediately our consciences 
are pricked, and we are kept from making 
the mistake. Of course, one may always 
refrain from yielding to the restraining im- 
pulse. The more often he does, the less 
sensitive he becomes to the feeling that this 
is something which he should not do. The 
conscience is crippled‘ until it tends to be 
completely deadened. The reverse is yet 
true. As one is responsive to the inward- 
inclination that a thing is wrong, the more 
sensitive the soul is to good and evil, right 
and and the more one can depend 
upon the guidance of so called conscience. 
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One lives in tune with the Word, and it 
often says, “Don't walk there, you can't wipe 
out the tracks; don't say that, you can't eat 
your words; don't do that sin, the scar can 
never fully heal.” 

Thank God for the restraining touch of 
the Master's hand. However, there is an- 
other touch far more rewarding than any 
of the others. That is the transforming 
touch—the touch that changes life. 

We have all witnessed the change Christ 
has made in the lives of men, I recall well 
the transforming touch that fell upon the 
lite of one man I know. Though from a 
prominent family, he had met many re- 
verses in life. Alcohol had become a con- 
trolling factor of his very existence. Bit 
by bit, the addiction led to his loss of fam- 
ily, friends, and job. Finally, he found him- 
self in a rescue mission. There he found 
himself indeed; but he found Christ also, and 
in His touch this man's life was changed. 

Many are the instances where a life has 
been changed when that life came to know 
the saving touch of Christ. Myra Brooks 
Welch has said it meaningfully in her 
“Touch of the Master's Hand.” 


“Twas battered and scarred, and the auc- 
tioneer, 

Thought it scarcely worth his while. 

To waste much time on the old violin, 
But held it up with a smile: 

"What am I bidden, good folks,’ he cried, 
“Who'll start the bidding for me’ 

A dollar, a dollar’; then, Two.“ Only two? 
Two dollars, and who'll make it three? 

Three dollars, once; three dollars, twice; 
Going for three—But no. 

From the room, far back, a gray-haired man, 
Came forward and picked up the bow; 
Then, wiping the dust from the old violin, 
And tightening the loose strings, 
He played a melody pure and sweet, 

As a caroling angel sings. 


“The music ceased, and the auctioneer, 
With a voice that was quiet and low, 
Said, ‘What am I bid for the old violin?’ 
And he held it up with the bow. 
‘A thousand dollars, and who'll make it two? 
Two thousand. And who'll make it three? 
Three thousand, once, three thousand, 
twice, 
And going, and gone’ said he. 
The people cheered, but some of them cried, 
We do not quite understand 
What changed its worth.’ Swift came the 
reply: 
The touch of a master’s hand.’ 


“And many a man with life out of tune, 
And battered and scarred with sin, 
Is auctioned cheap to the thoughtless 
wa, 


cro 
Much like the old violin. 
A ‘mess of pottage,’ a glass of wine; 
A game—and he travels on. 
He is ‘going’ once, and ‘going’ twice, 
He's ‘going’ and almost gone.“ 
But the Master comes, and the foolish 
crowd, 
Never can quite understand, 
The worth of a soul and the change that's 
wrought, 
By the touch of the Master's hand.” 


A Need for More Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD at this point an extremely in- 
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teresting and thoughtful article which - 


appeared in the January 1964 edition 
of the Voice of Seven-Seventy, the official 
publication of the Retail Clerks Union, 
Local 770, in Los Angeles. 

This outstanding article was written 
by Mr. Joseph T. DeSilva, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 770, and executive 
editor of the Voice of Seven-Seventy. 

Mr. DeSilva is attempting to analyze 
some aspects of the increasingly difficult 
problems caused by our rapidly changing 
economy, and particularly the problems 
caused by automation. 

From his vantage point as a progres- 
sive and imaginative leader of one of 
the most dynamic labor organizations in 
southern California, Mr. DeSilva has 
pinpointed these problems and has pro- 
posed some provocative solutions, es- 
pecially to what is termed “job moon- 
lighting.” 

No doubt, many will not entirely agree 
with everything Mr. DeSilva has to say. 
But one of the most important things, 
in my opinion, is to get an intelligent 
dialog going on these problems. So 
that, in the traditional American way, 
we can arrive at a solution to our dif- 
ficulties and move forward toward a 
growing economy of full employment and 
equal opportunity for all our citizens. 

The article follows: 

Kitt MOONLIGHTING; A NEED ror More JOBS 
(By Joseph T. DeSilva) 

Talking about a solution to unemploy- 
ment is like talking about the weather“ 
everyone talks about it, but no one does any- 
thing about it. 

At least it seems that way because those 
who are in positions of responsibility and 
who are morally charged with a solution to 
our domestic economic problems acknowl- 
edge the fact that there are unemployed and 
speak of programs to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, still no one has been able to do any- 
thing much about it. 

But all Americans will have to face the 
problem of unemployment sooner or later 
since competent experts predict that within 


a few years all the production we need will 


be furnished by less than 25 percent of the 
Nation's manpower. - 
HUMAN SLAG HEAP 

Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz says that 
a human slag heap of unemployed and un- 
skilled is being created in this country. 

And how does the heap grow? 

Start with the youth of our Nation. Every 
year great numbers of young people become 
avallable as a labor force. But no new jobs 
are being created for these millions, so those 
who cannot seek higher education because 
they lack the scholastic qualifications or the 
economic means automatically fall into the 
unskilled pit. 

Another group of able-bodied workers are 
being added daily to the rolls of the unem- 
ployed because of automation—men and 
women who, 5 years ago, were needed in our 
industrial and commercial development. 
Now they have become discards because 
many of them cannot be reeducated to op- 
erate the machines which run the machines. 

GREATER PROBLEM 


Just a few years ago, we were concerned 
about the machine replacing man. Today 
a greater problem faces us, Technological 
equipment has advanced so rapidly that ma- 
chines are now operating other machines 
and man's physical power is needed in lesser 
and lesser amounts. 

Caught in the grinding wheels of progress 
is still another class of human beings—a 
tragic group which is considered obsolete 
because of age. Industry no longer wants a 
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35-year-old woman or a 45-year-old man 80 
they are cast aside like old dogs—too old to 
be taught new tricks and too young to obtain 
social security. 

Not so many years ago, men and women 
in this age group could look forward to many 
years of productive work. Now their ambi- 
tion is being smothered by the more edu- 
cated young or by machines. 

Finally comes that great mass of people 
for whom everyone feels sorry, but for whom 
few do anything mom and dad. 
Among them are those who were once part 
of the workforce, contributed to social se- 
curity, and who now are able to eke out a 
modest, but respectable, existence through 
social security monthly benefits. 

But far too many others must depend upon 
outside sources for survival, and no matter 
what label its hiding under, it still amounts 
to charity whether the help comes from the 
family, or from a State or local assistance 
program. 

HOW WE RELATE 

We would all do well to take a moment 
to determine where we fit or how we relate 
to these four groups. 

After a close examination of the various 
members of our society, one can quickly rec- 
ognize that every member in the first three 
groups is capable of working and becoming 
part of our country’s labor force. And it 
takes no mathematical genius to conclude 
that the present workweek is longer than it 
should be in order to provide work for every- 
one, 

This is a problem that no politician wants 
to face, but about which they all like to 
talk. 

We will not attempt to provide statistics, 
but we will suggest a workable formula. 

One could arrive at a theoretical workweek 
in this way: From the Department of Com- 
merce, obtain the number of hours required 
to produce our gross national product. Di- 
vide these hours by the number of man- 
hours available through the Department of 
Labor which should equal the total work- 
force. To this last, be sure to add the mil- 
lions of unemployed. 

LITTLE VISION 

Perhaps this equation is too simple, and 
we readily recognize that it would take a 
major depression—or a revolution of ballots 
instead of bullets (neither of which we ad- 
vocate)—to catapult someone with a little 
vision and a lot of courage into action. 

As the first step toward the distribution 
of work, we suggest that a closer look at the 
present work force would reveal that many 
are holding more than one job—moonlight- 
ing, if you please. 

The next logical step would be to eliminate 
one of the two jobs. This would make avall- 
able millions of hours for some of our un- 
employed, but no one seems willing or cou- 
rageous enough to face this problem. 

There la a simple way to cure moonlight- 
ing, but it is so simple that no one has 
thought of the remedy. 

FERRET OUT 

By law, employers must report their em- 
ployees’ total annual earnings on W-2 forms. 
Under the present method, only total earn- 
ings are set forth, With a slight revision 
in the W-2 form, the exact dates during 
which the individual was paid could also be 
included, Then even a grade school student 
could readily determine who is holding more 
than one job because it would be simple to 
ferret out the moonlighters if the W-2 forms 
showed that an individual worker for more 
than one employer during the same period. 

To discourage the employment of moon“ 
lighters, a high tax—one close to the 90-per- 
cent bracket—should be imposed on the 
second job. The tax would apply to emg 
ployers and moonlighters alike. This. 
course, would not be a popular idea with 
moonlighters or with employers, but tt 
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certainly be a rny of hope for the millions 

of unemployed. It might even provide a 

temporary escape from the burden of na- 

tional unemployment for the politicians. 
NOTHING UNFAIR 


Most certainly there is nothing unfair 
about paying moonlighter taxes. On the 
contrary, more taxes Must come from some- 
where to clothe and feed the growing rolls 
of unemployed and charitable wards in our 
society. 

It is evident that the “human slag heap” 
continues to grow, so we must point out to 
those in positions of responsibility that we 
are not sounding a false alarm. 

It is not at all inconcelvable that the 
undercurrent created by the underprivileged 
and victims of discrimination soon may be- 
come a force so great that it will be impos- 
Bible to stop. If that happens, drastic 
changes in our way of life and in our eco- 
nomie system will take place. 

At the rate we are presently proceeding— 
With more machines and a smaller work 
force—we must distribute the work and 
thereby reduce the number of unemployed 
who may justifiably raise their voices in the 
not too distant future. 

Our industrial and business leaders con- 
Stantly complain about high taxes, but con- 
tinue to do everything to contribute to the 
Causes which increase taxes. 

FIGHTS GOVERNMENT 

Private enterprise fights Government eco- 
nomie controls, yet it refuses to 
that the hiring of moonlighters is only con- 
tributing to a recession and more millions 
ot unemployed. 

As national political campaigns begin to 
Pick up steam, we will hear much about 
individualism, less Government interfer- 
ence, and a return to the day when individ- 
ual Initiative spells financial success. 

The late President Kennedy, shortly before 
his tragic death, attacked the powerful 

en of certain key committees repre- 
Senting big business. 
“They talk loudly of deficits and socialism,” 
he said. They are cam g on a plat- 
form of so-called individual initiative. But 
they do not have a single job-creating pro- 

of their own—and they oppose the 
efforts that we are making. 

forces of freedom are still in the 
Majority around the world because the 
United States has been willing to bear the 
burden,” the late President observed. “But 
We can maintain these forces only if we 
Provide for a growing and buoyant and pro- 
Eressive economy here. 
SHOW CONCERN 

So today we can no longer look upon 
Ourselves as a class of fortunate, secure, 
Privileged individuals. We must show 
genuine concern for those around us who 
alleg to make the grade. 

„Tabor Secretary Wirtz states it this way: 

e cannot tolerate the development of a 
Separate nation of the poor, the unskilled, 
the jobless, living within another nation of 

© well off, the trained and the employed.” 
t Let us stop debating and promising. The 
ime has come to act. 


As a first step, lets kill moonlighting. 


Rural Electrification Program Meets 
Changing Needs of Rural America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


8 Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Peaker, over 7,500 rural electrification 
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leaders met in Dallas, Tex., March 9-12 
for the 22d annual convention of the 
National Rural Electric Co-op Associa- 
tion. They were representing nearly 
1,000 rural electric systems in 46 States. 

In a stirring keynote address, Clyde 
Ellis, general manager of NRECA, 
pointed out that the rural electrifica- 
tion program is a growing, dynamic one 
which has proven its ability to adapt to 
our changing times. He noted that the 
rural electric cooperatives now own about 
54 percent of the electric distribution 
lines in the United States and serve a 
tenth of our country’s people. Con- 
sumer-members of rural electric co-ops 
are using power faster than the national 
average, doubling its use about every 7 
years. 

In discussing the present challenges 
and new dimensions in rural electrifica- 
tion, Mr. Ellis outlined an excellent 22- 
point action program to enable the rural 
electric systems to continue to meet the 
changing needs of their members and 
rural America. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include portions of Mr. 
Ellis’ speech in the RECORD: 

New DIMENSIONS IN- RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
(Address of Clyde T. Ellis, general manager, 

National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 

sociation, 1964 annual meeting, Dallas, 

Tex.) 

‘Twice before we have met in this room at 
times of great challenge to our It 
was here, in 1958, that you resolved to “Stand 
your Ground’’—and you did. And here, in 
1961, you resolved to Take a Giant Step” in 
several areas to move the program forward— 
and you did. 

I wish with all my heart that I could stand 
before you today in Dallas and congratulate 
you, and all of us, upon a total job well 
done. I would like to say we have fought a 
good fight and our program is now secure. 
I would like to say our major problems have 
been solved. 

But we all know something else must be 
sald this morning. We all know that some- 
how rural electrification Is a different pro- 
gram than it was in 1958, or 1961, or even 
the early part of 1963. We know there are 
vast new dimensions to both our problems 
and our opportunities. We know, too, that 
any group caught up in the throes of rapid 
change elther adjusts to the new dimensions 
or dles—like the dinosaurs and the old farm- 
ers’ mutual telephone systems. 

We know we're just on the verge of break- 
ing through to a dazzling future for our 
program. But we know also that at this 
moment our program is in a period of maxi- 
mum peril. Because our opponents are sud- 
denly aware that we might after all live and 
succeed, they have launched a last-ditch, all- 
out effort to either kill our program or alter 
it to death. 

They have good reason to believe it can 
be done with money, power and political 
pressure. They have a great abundance of 
all three, and they have committed their 
total resources to your demise, 

I have a word for them: We are not in 
Dallas for the funeral of the rural electrifica- 
tion program. 

We are here for a massive rebirth of the 
fighting spirit that has always characterized 
this program and its leaders. 

We are here to study the dimensions of 
our challenge, and to make whatever adjust- 
ments we must to save the greatest program 
for social and economic good this country 
has ever known. 

We shall win if we make the zime total 
commitment to victory that the power com- 
panies have made to our defeat. We can 
never match their dollars, but they can never 
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match our people, if our people, as owners, 
can be aroused and mobilized. 

Specifically, I shall outline this morning 
a 22-point action program which represents 
our best judgment as to what we—all of us— 
must do now to save rural electrification and 
help ſt grow as needed. Some of these sug- 
gestions have come from you. I am sure you 
will develop still others during this meeting. 

Here are the action programs I think we 
can and must carry out to keep our heads 
above water in this critical area of public 
affairs: 

Point 1. The most important thing we 
must do is to intensify our efforts to achieve 
territorial integrity, by agreement with the 
other power suppliers if possible, or through 
State legislation, or Federal legislation. End 
the power companies’ grab for the cream of 
our territory and you will end that war 
against us. 

Since the bitter results of the campaign 
against us are most apparent in public affairs, 
including Congress, let's look at that area. 
Congress is the place where we can be hurt 
the most the quickest. We are particularly 
vulnerable there because we have the burden 
of moving new loan funds and other meas- 
ures through Congress each year. 

I think all of you realize that we were hurt 
badly last year. This was the result of anew 
dimension in power company lobbying: a 
sharply intensified campaign led personally 
by top officials of their industry, combined 
with the active support of much of the big 
business community. 

This campaign had a terrific impact. When 
the smoke cleared, a principal power company 
spokesman was quoted as saying they got 
80 percent of what they wanted from Con- 
gress, and he made it clear they'd be back 
this year for the other 20 percent, They are 
already back, and they just might succeed 
in finishing the job 

Last year they concentrated on the genera- 
tion and transmission program. They asked 
that no funds at all be approved for genera- 
tion and transmission loans unless severe 
restrictions, which would have virtually the 
same effect, were placed on the program, 
They got language in the Appropriations 
Committee’s reports which all but makes it 
impossible for the Administrator to approve 
& generation and transmission loan on merit 
and his own judgment under the law. 

Now the Administrator has to check around 
the whole country to be sure all the inter- 
ested power companies are satisfied, that all 
the interested politiclans are satisfied, and 
that key officials in the administration are 
satisfied. The only interested people who 
don't have to be satisfied are the rural elec- 
tric people who need the loan. 


As a result of this committee language, 
everybody is looking over the Administra- 
ee shoulder; everybody is second-gucssing 

im. 

This situation is a grave new dimension In 
the rural electrification program. This is 
what I meant at the regionals last fall when 
I said there would be no more REA as we 
had known it in the past. 

In these changing circumstances, I think 
we're fortunate to have a strong Admin- 
istrator. He isn't afraid to make decisions 
which may be unpopular with our opponents, 
and sometimes they make a lot of noise, 

We wouldn’t have that nolse if he were 
& do-nothing Administrator. When he 
makes a loan the power companies oppose, 
they scream to the press and to the Congress 
and perhaps to the administration. 

For my part, I'm glad Norman Clapp Is a 
fighting Administrator who has the courage 
to be controversial when controversy ls in- 
eyitable. 

Point 2. Included among the measures we 
desperately need to get passed this year— 
and I shall mention others later—are these 
interrelated matters: (a) adequate REA loan 
fund provisions without paralyzing restric- 
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tions; (b) new starts, for a change, on multi- 
purpose river and tidal development projects. 

I just hope we don't get so pinned down 
fighting defensive battles that we can't give 
time and attention to these constructive 
needs. 


Point 3. We must multiply by several times 
our efforts at the scene of the battle itself— 
in Washington. We just have to have more 
manpower in the legislative area to cover 
Capitol Hill, and more people backing them 
up at the office. We simply are not staffed 
to even hold our own, and certainly not to 
win, 

Point 4. We have got to have more back- 
up support from the statewides and from 
your local systems. Some of the statewide 
managers do a terrific job, but many are un- 
derstaffed to do their own jobs and at the 
same time help with the national program. 
When’ we're in the thick of these fights, we 
must be able to call your statewide manager 
and many of you into Washington, some- 
times for long perlods. We must do much 
more of it than we have in the past. 

Point 5. Every rural electric system in 
America must jump into this fight with a 
legislative effort of its own. In my opinion, 
you've got to develop close contacts with 
your State and National legislators to win. 
And you've got to discuss the Issues with 
them, I want to make this proposal: Let us 
resolve here and now that every rural elec- 
tric system in the country this year will in- 
vite ita Congressman to speak at its annual 
meeting and discuss the issues, and/or to 
meet with its board of directors and discuss 
the issues. And let's invite every U.S. Sen- 
ator to address a statewide meeting. 

Point 6. Let's move immediately to develop 
and organize whatever allies we can on the 
State and local levels. The Electric Con- 
sumers Information Committee has been a 
great success in Washington, bringing to- 
gether rural electrics and other cooperative, 
labor, farm, and public power groups to 
work for the sole objective of an abundance 
of power at low cost. There is no reason 
that I can see that you can't organize a loose 
association of some kind with the groups in 
your own area who should be sympathetic 
to us. 

Point 7. All of us have got to become more 
active in politics—in both parties. We need 
Republicans’ support and we need Demo- 
crats’ support. There are plenty of good 
men in both parties who would support our 
program if you would help get them elected. 
I urge you to work actively in the primaries 
of your own party and in the general elec- 
tion—this year. This is a dimension of busi- 

ness life which our opponents understand 
soe and, because they do and we don't, they 
beat us to death. 

The whole field of public opinion and our 
image in it is another area in which there 
are vitally important new dimensions that 
require positive action by all of us now. 

Public opinion cannot be separated from 
legislation. We're being openly attacked in 
Congress now because some Congressmen 
think public opinion is swinging away from 
this program—and it is. You know it, and 
I know it. 

The millions upon millions of dollars the 
power companies have spent on advertising 
and propaganda to distort the facts and buy 
public opinion are haying an effect. 

Point 8. We must have and we will have 
a strong public relations program at NRECA, 
if you provide the resources to do it. There 
are more correspondents, reporters, and edi- 
tors in Washington than any other place 
in the world—the men who really make 
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public opinion. We need to have the same 
continual contact with them that we need 
to have with the Congress. 

But you've also got to get busy at home in 
public relations. I cringe every time I see 
one of those canned power company edi- 
torials in a newspaper from a rural electric 
area. You have got to challenge them 
locally, we think, as a part of your total 
mobilization. 

Point 9. Hire someone or designate some- 
one on your system to do the public rela- 
tlons job. Get someone who's a professional 
or can learn to be a professional. He must 
be a communications expert, just as techni- 
cally qualified as an accountant or an engi- 
neer. Public relations is hard, specialized 
work—it isn’t backslapping at a church 
supper. 

Point 10. Let’s set up a regular schedule 
of advertising in every newspaper circulated 
in the co-op area, and on every radio and 
television station. 

Point 11. I urge every stem to do its share 
in the national “Tell the Nation the Truth” 
advertising. Help tell the people in every 
home, including those you serve, the truth 
about yourself in dignified national maga- 
zine advertising. 

We come now to one of the most formid- 
able of the new dimensions of danger to our 
program, and one that to me Is the most 
frustrating and infuriating of all—the power 
grabbing, empire building of the Federal 
Power Commission. 


FPC is determined to bring the rural elec- 


trics under its jurisdiction—it is doing it— 
even though the co-ops are already regulated 
by their member-owners; their financing 
and accounting are already regulated by 
REA, regulated by State commissions, 
audited by GAO and closely supervised by 
committees of Congress. It sometimes seems 
that every public agency that can at all 
wants in on the act of providing “friendly” 
regulation over the electric co-ops—often 
with the help of our opposition, ne doubt— 
which reminds me of the old saw: “God help 
us from our friends.” 

FPO regulation of cooperatives would 
clearly conflict with the powers assigned by 
Congress to the REA Administrator and 
would constitute an unconscionable dupli- 
cation of effort, interference, 
and a colossal waste of tax dollars. 

There is no sound basis for anyone think- 
ing rural electrics are, or should be, con- 
trolled by FPC. The Federal Power Act of 
1935 and the Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 were both part of one bill, They 
were passed by Congress together to avoid a 
recurrence of the Hobson-Insull power 
company financing fiasco which bankrupted 
millions of peopie. Both laws were remedial 
legislation designed to reach investor-owned 
companies. All types of consumer-owned 
systems then known were expressly exempted. 
And, had the electric co-ops been in existence 
they too would have been exempted, I am 
sure. 

Rural electrics are owned and controlled 
by thelr own consumers. There is no con- 
flict of interest between owner and con- 
sumer, The consumers set their own pol- 
icies, including rate policy, except as regu- 
lated by REA, some State commissions and 
every other public agency that horns in on 
the act. 

I think those consumers and the men they 
elect to their boards of directors are better 
able to regulate their own affairs than some 
commission in Washington. 

In addition to direct jurisdiction over elec- 
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tric cooperatives, FPC seems determined to 
prevent them from negotiating the lowest 
cost wholesale power contracts with the 
power companies. It has suspended our 
wholesale contracts in some States and is 
investigating them in others. FPC's theory 
is that if the wholesale power we buy from 
a company has ever crossed a State line then 
it is under FPC control all the way to the 
consumer, no matter how many times it is 
sold within a State. And, FPC says that if 
the wholesale rate we negotiate is lower than 
that of someone else, it Is Illegal until proved 
otherwise. I think we can assume, and FPC 
must assume, that when a rate offer is made, 
the power company has determined that the 
rate is economically feasible from its stand- 
point and should be allowed to stand. If the 
rate discriminates against another wholesale 
customer, the rate to that customer should 
be lowered—instead of raising ours. I don't 
think the FPC is in business ‘to raise power 
rates for anyone. 

Point 12. A bill to specifically exempt the 
electric co-ops from FPO jurisdiction must 
be passed this year, and I know you are going 
to give this a top priority. 

Point 13. There must also be enacted into 
law this year—and I know you will give this 
a top priority—a bill to exempt our wholesale 
power contracts from FPC interference. 

Point 14. I think we must give our people 
in the Northwest at least moral support in 
their legal battle to stop FPC’s giveaway of 
the Mountain Sheep Dam site on the Snake 
River. 

Point 15. I recommend that every rural 
electric cooperative set up a resolutions com- 
mittee composed of its consumer-members. 
The best way to secure the support of the 
membership is to be sure the members 
participate fully in the system's affairs. Ex- 
plain the issues to this committee, and let 
them draft resolutions for the full mem- 
bership to consider at the annual meeting. 
The more grassroots participation we can 
have in the making of policy in this pro- 
gram, the better. 

Point 16. We must have strong Minute- 
man programs, youth programs and women’s 
programs in every system. We stand ready 
to help you with ideas and materials. 

Point 17. I urge you to do everything else, 
as rapidly as you can, to achieve the kind 
of operating system that you want to tell 
people about. An honest image, after all, 
is simply a reflection of something which 
exists, good or bad. People must want to 
belong to the cooperative or power district 
because It's to their advantage to belong. 
This means achieving the efficiency and 
warmth which only dynamic management 
can provide. 


Point 18, I think we must identify strong- 
ly with the current movement to protect 
and advance the consumer interest. This 
is an area which will receive increasing em- 
phasis in the days ahead. President John- 
son Das named a special assistant to give the 
consumer a strong voice in the White 
House—you'll hear her, Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, on the program Thursday morning. 

Point 19. I urge every rural electric sys- 
tem, every official and employee and member 
to enlist immediately, with R 
strength and individual talent, in the war 
on poverty. 

Through your rural areas development 
activities, you have long been leaders in 
the effort to eliminate the poverty of op- 
portunity in your communities. This must 
be the key to this effort. We are not talking 
about massive relief and welfare programs, 
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we are talking about providing opportunity, 
jobs, payrolls. Most people want to work, 
if they can find a place to work. 

Point.20. Therefore, I urge your support 
of the concept of a Rural Cooperatives Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Agricul- 
ture with a mandate to go out and help 
develop cooperatives where needed—the type 
job REA did in the thirties and forties. This 
new Cooperatives Administration should 
have REA-type loan authority, because the 
greatest need is for capital. 

A Rural Cooperatives Administration 
should also help organize the kind of co- 
operative-type organizations which in turn 
would also promote profit-type local industry 
and community services as well as opera- 
tional co-ops. 

Point 21. One of the most urgent of the 
new dimensions which you have already 
said we must explore completely is the 
Study of sources of possible supplemental 
financing that we discussed at the regional 
Meetings. This thorough study, in depth, 
would be made by some outside, well-known 
financial institution, probably a Wall Street 
investment banking firm, But a great deal 
of work in support of it would haye to be 
done also by both REA and NRECA. 

Point 22. Power supply is just as impor- 
tant to us as financing, and we must con- 
tinue to press for our concept of national 
Power pooling. Power pooling is here, and 
is becoming more important every day. 

National power pooling exists in every ma- 
jor nation but our own. Tremendous sav- 
ings can be effected by connecting all gen- 
eration of an area of a nation, or of adjoining 
Nations, with all generation and all distribu- 
tion systems sharing in the benefits. This 
Can be done without disturbing any present 
Ownership and control pattern. Indeed, it 
is being done right now by and among the 
Power companies, TVA, and the other Fed- 
eral wholesale power marketing agencies, but 
Not much yet by the electric co-ops and 
Power districts. We're either going to be in 
or out of the pools, and we can't afford to be 
Out. Weare mostly out now. 

Most important of all, we must protect, 
in the Congress and elsewhere, our right and 
ability to pool with all types of power sup- 
Pliers, including the Federal projects. 

Surely it is clear from these 22 points that 
there can be but one answer to all this: that 
We must arise as one and do what must be 


In the darkest days of the American Revo- 
lution, Thomas Paine wrote these lines that 
Clectrified the poor, discouraged colonists 
Standing against a powerful tyrant nation: 

“These are the times that try men's souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
Services of his country; but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not 
easily conquered; yet we have this consola- 
tion with us that the harder the conflict, the 
More glorious the triumph.” 

Let our enemy realize from this point on 
that we who stood our ground before at Dal- 
las and took a giant step have not returned 
&s “summer soldiers” or “sunshine patriots,” 
but to do whatever is necessary to conquer 

new dimensions and assure the rural 
electrification victory, for our own country 
and as an example for the world, 
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Five Blind Schoolchildren Visit 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
U.S. Congress a story that was sent out 
last evening over the Associated Press 
Wire Service and written by Mr. Ernest 
G. Warren, an outstanding newspaper- 
man, who took time from his busy sched- 
ule to help make a day more enjoyable 
for five youngsters from Braintree, Mass. 
The story is as follows: 

Five BLIND SCHOOLCHILDREN VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, April 20,—Five blind school- 
children from South Braintree, Mass., 
“saw” the Capital today, 

They visited the grave of President John 
F. Kennedy, where a guard gave them a 
mental picture of the Arlington scene. 

At the Tomb of the Unknowns they 
sensed majesty by listening to the measured 
tread and clicking heels of the sentries. 

At the Capitol they were greeted by Speak- 
er Jonn W. McCormack, Democrat, of Mass- 
achusetts, and their Representative JAMES 
A. Burke, Democrat, of Massachusetts, in 
the Speaker's formal office. 

Here they were handed a bronze plaque of 
the late President, seeing his profile through 
fingertips and reading his words Ask not 
what your country can do for you; ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

Burxe then took them into the House 
Chamber, vacant after the day's session, 
placed them in congressional chairs and de- 
scribed the setting and functions of the 
House. 

Each had a turn sitting in the high Speak- 
er's chair, while Burke envisioned for them 
s House in session. 

Then it was ice cream and cake, with 
Burke as host, in the House Members’ din- 
ing room, kept open until they could get 
there. 

En route to Statuary Hall they felt the 
shoe buckles and knee breeches of Thomas 
Jeffersun’s statue. 

In the famous Hall they stopped and 
touched the brass marker where John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, the Nation's sixth 
President and later House Member, was 
stricken, 

From there they were conducted through 
the rotunda to the Senate side of the Capitol, 
rode on the tiny subway train to the Senate 
Office Bullding, and called on Senator Epwarp 
M. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

KENNEDY, after welcomings and introduc- 
tions, described the f of his of- 
fice—all the products of Massachusetts in- 
dustry—and told them to “feel at home.” 

Before the group left Meconmacx's office 


might see them before their trip ends on 
Wednesday. This was arranged. 

Tomorrow the five children, their teacher 
at Liberty School, Mrs, Wilberta Woods Pitt- 
man, and two adult chaperones will visit the 
FBI headquarters and other points of inter- 
est in the capital. 

The trip was made possible by Mrs. Pitt- 
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man’s collection of some 300,000 trading 
stamps which she redeemed for round trip 
Plane passage, hotel, and other expenses, 
With her are Mrs. John Hyland, mother of 
one of the children, and Mrs. Clarence 
Sargent. 

The children, who seemed to see and com- 
prehend all of the places they visited, are 
Judith Dixon, 11; Christopher Devin, 14; 
Joan Hyland, 13; Ralph Antonetti, 13; and 
Brenda Bruce. 


Are They Really Trying To Solve the 
Farm Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for over 
30 years the New Deal-Fair Deal and 
New Frontier have been trying to solve 
the economic problems of agriculture. 
Now the Better Deal continues the con- 
fusion. But are the social planners 
really trying to help the farmers? Is it 
not sort of natural to suppose that there 
may be another motive in the insistence 
that we keep trying to solve the prob- 
lem by attempting to use methods which 
have failed again and again? Do you 
suppose that the wheeler-dealers of the 
past 30 years have been fooling the 
farmers all along and that they never 
did intend to get agriculture back to a 
free market? 

A look at the record would make it 
appear that many of those charged with 
our farm programs have either been aw- 
fully stupid or they have some other 
motive in mind than the good of Ameri- 
can farmers. The following article, 
“Uncle Sam Plows a Funny Furrow,” by 
Paul Harvey in Human Events, issue of 
April 25, would make us suspicious that 
the real goal is control of agriculture: 

Uncie Sam PLOWS 4 FUNNY FPurrow 
(By Paul Harvey) 

There is a surplus of peanuts. Our peanut 
growers are growing more peanuts than ever 
before. So peanuts should be cheaper at your 
store. They're not, They're higher. 

You say, Nuts.“ 

You're right. 

The ancient law of supply and demand 
says when you have more peanuts they cost 
less in the marketplace, but that law has 
been amended by Government subsidy. Last 
year the Government increased its price sup- 
port for peanuts an additional $3.60 a ton. 
Total became $224 a ton. 

So growers did what you'd expect them to 
do. They planted more peanuts. They 
planted so many more that the Government 
now has had to buy about 25 percent of the 
total crop, about 500 million pounds. 

This Government buying—in competition 
with yours—pushes the price higher instead 
of lower. To some this might not make 
sense, 

Fish prices in the United States are so high 
most of the world’s fishermen want to sell 
theirs to us. But this depresses the prices 
which U.S. fishermen receive for theirs. 
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So our Government is now studying a plan 
to buy up $50 million worth of fish. This 
will further raise prices. So more of the 
world’s fishermen will want to sell theirs 
here. That will drive prices down again. 
Until our Government has to buy more again. 
Until we all get hooked on our own bait. 

Soybean farmers have farmed efficiently. 
They have not overplanted. Carryover from 
1 year to the next rarely exceeds 60 million 
bushels. Sometimes it's only 5 million, So 
there is no great glut on the soybean market. 
They bring prices 40 cents higher than the 
Government guarantees. 

In fact, the soybean market is so good soy- 
bean farmers are going to have to plant more 
sores of soybeans. Soybean farmers are be- 
ginning to plant idle acres to soybeans. 
Land which the Government has paid them 
to keep idle. Guess what? 

Along comes Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man insisting on higher price supports for 
soybean growers. They are already selling 
their beans at 40 cents more than the Goy- 
ernment support price, but Freeman wants 
to raise that support price. They can’t fig- 
ure it out either. 

Last year, wheat farmers courageously 
voted “no” to Federal regimentation. They 
began holding down their own plantings, 
reestablishing some semblance of a free 
and orderly market for wheat. But Con- 
gress now has rammed through—to “benefit 
the wheat farmers”—the very kind of snoop- 
er vision which they overwhelmingly re- 
jected. 

The American farmer has no enemies. 

If only somebody would protect him from 
his friends. 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert in- 
to the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the April 1964 
edition of the International Potter, 
which gives an excellent analysis of the 
quality stabilization bill. 

This article well points out the truly 
detrimental effects enactment of this 
resale price maintenance legislation 
would have on the consumer and the re- 
tail merchant, and describes the reasons 
why labor, business, and consumer 
groups must work to defeat the bill. 

The article follows: 

SHOPPERS BECOMING Worgtep—Quvuatiry STA- 

BILIZATION BILL Is RECURRENT Fam TRADE 

Law In a DISGUISE 


Your has been giving serious 
consideration to the passage of a national 
fair trade law. If this bill becomes law, 
competition will disappear in countless thou- 
sands of instances and the prices you pay 
for commodities will go up and up and up. 

The bill, which is being given extensive 
hearings in Congress, is called a quality 
stabilization bill. Actually, it is nothing in 
the world but à “fair trade bill,” 

The proper technical term for the proposed 
legislation is “resale price maintenance.” 
The law would permit manufacturers to set 
the legal prices at which wholesalers and re- 
tailers could resell brand-name or trade- 
marked products. Once the brand-name 
owner had decided the price at which the 
product should sell, no retailer could legally 
sell it at a lower price. Prices would be 
“maintained” by outlawing price competi- 
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tion on the product among its wholesalers 
and retailers. 

“Fair trade” is nothing new in this coun- 
try, although no Federal law has yet suc- 
ceeded of enactment, During the 1930's, as 
many as 45 States passed resale price main- 
tenance legislation. In recent years, how- 
ever, these laws have come under increasing 
attack, both from the U.S. Supreme Court 
and the supreme courts of many States. 
Some have been repealed by legislatures. At 
the present there are only 21 States with 
fully effective fair trade statutes and an ad- 
ditional 20 with weakened or defective 
statutes. 

Legislation of this type invariably tends to 
keep high the prices of branded items to 
consumers. Surveys by the Department of 
Justice, for example, haye shown that prices 
in fair trade areas are anywhere from 19 to 
27 percent higher than in free trade areas. 
Estimates of the possible cost to consumers 
of a resale price maintenance law range 
from $1 to $14 billion a year. 

The bill has been widely promoted as a 
last ditch effort to rescue “small business“ 
from predatory price cuts on the part of the 
larger retailing enterprises such as chain- 
stores, discount houses, department stores, 
and mail-order establishments. 

Critics of the bill point out, however, that 
resale price maintenance would not succeed 
in its intended aim of preventing small busi- 
ness failures. Evidence supplied by the De- 

ent of Justice, for example, showed 
that for each of the years 1947 through 
1962, the rate of business failures was lowest 
in the States without fair trade laws and 
highest in the States with fair trade laws. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has 
forecast that enactment of a Federal price 
maintenance law will lead to successive 
rounds of price increases on branded prod- 
ucts, followed by shrinking profit margins for 
small business, so in the end small business 
would be no better off than it would be with- 
out the legislation. This result occurs be- 
cause, when price competition is shut off, re- 
tallers tend to compete in other ways which 
involve higher costs, such as adding to store 
conveniences, expanding services, providing 
credit, offering free delivery, and the like. 
Also, additional distributors are attracted 
into the field, tempted by the temporarily 
high margins offered on branded merchan- 
dise. The presence of additional sellers tends 
to reduce the volume of sales per store, and 
thus the profit available to individual estab- 
lishments.. As the Counctl put it, Retailers 
would not gain, but their customers would 
lose.” 

A second boomerang for small business un- 
der such legislation is that the larger dis- 
tributors would step up marketing of their 
own so-called house brands which generally 
sell at conspicuously lower prices than the 
name brands owned by manufacturers. Oft- 
en a house brand is exactly the same prod- 
uct and even made by the same manufacturer 
as a name brand product. 

For manufacturers in industries where rel- 
atively little price competition exists, the 
game of follow the leader on price increases 
becomes easier if prices on particular prod- 
ucts of individual es can be made to 
stick at the retall level. Even prescription 
drugs would become subject to resale price 
maintenance, despite the documented price 
abuses that have been shown to exist cur- 
Tently in the drug manufacturing industry, 

At its 1963 convention, the AFL-CIO called 
on Congress to reject all proposals for Fed- 
eral resale price maintenance legislation by 
whatever label offered, including the pres- 
ently pending quality stabilization bill. 
Should this anticonsumer legislation none- 
theless be passed, we urge its prompt veto by 
the President.” 

President Johnson, in his consumer mes- 
sage, pledged his opposition to legislation 
which limits price competition, whether un- 
der the label of quality stabilization or any 
other name, 
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The odds-makers in the Nation's Capltal 
do not give the quality stabilization bill 
much of a chance. However, anything can 
happen, and it is important that organized 
labor keep a close watch on such legislation. 
It is always possible for special interests to 
successfully promote such legislation in or- 
der to benefit themselves at the expense of 
the people. Organized labor, through its leg- 
islative representatives, has continued to op- 
pose this bill, which would operate against 
the best interests of the working man and 
his family. 

This is only one more Instance of the 
many, many manners in which organized 
labor, day in and day out, works quietly in 
behalf of its members. 


The Cyprus Time Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the unity 
of the free world is threatened by a wide 
variety of dangerous problems. 

To mention but one, Cyprus, we see a 
situation that should be solved promptly 
by a united West to save untold suffer- 
ing, loss of life, blood, and property. AS 
it is, the peril and suffering continue to 
spread. 

One interesting and hopeful solution 
was presented as a public service in paid 
newspaper space by the International 
Latex Corp. in the New York Times of 
March 3, 1964, in an article written by 
Mr. Eliahu Ben-Horin with an explana- 
tory introduction by Mr.’ A. N. Spanel, 
founder of this corporation. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I insert this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and hope that my col- 
leagues will take the opportunity to read 
the following views: 

THE Crprous Tran BOMB 
(By Mr. Eliahu Ben-Horin) 

(Many a man has died of blood poisoning 
that started with a scratch. Let us hope that 
this will not be the fate of NATO lacerated 85 
it is by Cyprus, Yet the danger is real and 
the United Nations appears to have no solu- 
tion that can be deemed to be mt in 
character. NATO, already weakened bY 
Western disunity, will therefore continue to 
exist under mounting threat until an en- 
during solution for Cyprus is found 
promptly implemented, 

(Indeed, the situation is so grave that Mr. 
C. L. Sulzberger, who is certainly no alarm- 
ist, writing from the Paris office of the NeW 
York Times expressed this ominous note: 

(“The world has become so used to hearing 
about trouble in Cyprus that it isn't aware 
how desperate the current crisis is. Every 
so gets worse despite U.N. pacifying 
e 5 

(“Neither Athens nor Ankara wants things 
to slip over the brink but they are on the 
verge of doing so. Neither can control its 
own advocates on the island and Archbishop 
Makarios is no longer master of a situation 
he misguidedly helped create. Extremists are 
in the saddle, 

(“Time is running out; we sre near the 
brink of disaster. NATO has found itself 
unable to dam the threatened tide despite all 
efforts by Secretary General Stikker. 

(“Both sides—the 80 percent Greek ma- 
jority and the 20 percent Turkish minority— 
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are preparing for a showdown and both sides 
are interested in gaining the support of their 
co-nationalists, the mainland Greeks and 
mainiand Turks. The extremists are not 
seeking to avoid war: they prefer it.” 

(It is in this context that we present the 
following article which details a constructive 
plan for solving the explosive Cyprus prob- 
lem. Written by Mr. Eliahu Ben-Horin, his- 
torlan and authority on Mediterranean af- 
fairs, it merita urgent consideration by free 
world governments and NATO.—A. N. SPANEL, 
Chairman, International Latex Corp.) 

No one, howsoever optimistic, can possibly 
believe that the present deliberations on 
Cyprus can produce either lasting peace on 
that island or a definitive solution for the 
highly complicated problems that confront 
it. Even if a neutral “police force“ is agreed 
upon, it will be just one more fragile pal- 
lative, a costly palliative both politically 
and financially. An international garrison 
of 10,000 men will reportedly cost 650 million 
for a 3-month stay. And when the 3 months 
are over? 

The political “expenditure,” moreover, 
will run much higher. The Cypriot crisis 
has already provided Moscow with an open 
door for intervention in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and for playing the part of “the 
defender of the oppressed” against alleged 
imperialistic designs of the West. Two 
members of the NATO Alliance, Turkey and 
Greece, are at each other's throats. It is 
Clearly a situation where temporizing can 

little or no improvement and is likely 
to further aggravate a spreading crisis. 

Only a permanent solution can insure the 
future of Cyprus and remove the danger of 
intercommunal strife and terror on the 
island, and quench the sparking of a possible 
War between Greece and Turkey which may 
Spread into a much larger conflagration. 

There are those who have suggested the 
Separation of the two incompatible Cypriot 
communities—the Greek majority and Turk- 
ish minority—by partitioning the island; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether parti- 

would work in this case—and not alone 

use of the determined opposition of the 
Greek-Cypriot majority which actually con- 
trols the Government. For if the island is 
Cut In two, the chances of the Republic of 
ever developing into a viable state 

Would greatly diminish. Moreover, the 
Turkish-Cypriot community is not concen- 
trated geographically but spread all over the 
island. Partition of Cyprus would therefore 
entail considerable internal migration and 
Settlement. Let us therefore consider an- 

solution: 
(a) The establishment of an international 
on to appraise the full value of all 
Teal estate, goods, business enterprises and 
ed professional practices such as 
Medical, dental, legal, etc., that are now 
G by Turkish Cypriots; permitting the 
‘Overnment of Cyprus to buy all these prop- 
ertles for their appraised cash values. 
603 The prompt resettlement of the 100,- 
Turkish minority people in Turkey. 
let”, be sure this is a radical step, but no 
* a constructive one. It offers not merely 
tiem Porary expedient but a lasting solu- 
On. Indeed, a much greater and deeper 
between Greece and Turkey was 
ae before successfully resolved in this very 
Anion. After World War I, over 2 million 
ks and Turks were transferred and re- 
Benet in an exchange of populations. It 
had a most beneficial effect on the rela- 
tions between the two countries and peoples, 
tely, to achieve similar results in the 
of Cyprus 100,000 people would be 
Moved, not 2 million, 
At the moment, passions run high on both 
» Creating a hostile atmosphere for ap- 
to reason; but emotionalism cannot be 
Permitted to govern explosive political situa- 
tons. When the problem of Cyprus is con- 
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sidered soberly on its merits, we believe the 
following conclusions will be clear: 

(1) Turkey -is interested, no less than 
Greece and the Western democracies, in peace 
and stabilization in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean; (2) with Cyprus now an independent 
nation, Turkey would have no valid rea- 
sons—political, economic or strategic—to 
oppose a Greek- populated Cyprus; (3) Tur- 
key has more than enough room to absorb 
the 100,000 Turkish Cypriots; (4) the latter 
would find a new life among their own peo- 
ple and better economic, cultural and moral 
conditions, with more security, than they 
now enjoy in Cyprus; (5) the sizable finan- 
cial Investment in their resettlement—which 
would have to come from international 
sources—will bolster Turkey's economy. 

Cyprus would be the gainer from this solu- 
tion as would the NATO partners, Greece and 
Turkey—as would the free world at peace. 

It is time for a bold attempt to defuse 
the Cyprus time bomb charged with so much 
that is sinister. 


Milwaukee’s Plymouth Hill Homes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


‘Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following recent article in the Prac- 
tical Builder on developer Alan R. Craw- 
ford of the Horizon Renewal Corp., and 
his award winning design for the 
Plymouth Hill homes in Milwaukee: 


Dssicn PLAYS Mon ROLE IN URBAN RE- 
NEWAL SUCCESS 

Today the sales success of Milwaukee's 
Plymouth Hill homes is relatively certain. 
Two months after over 30 sales have 
been chalked up for the first 40 units, with 
evidence of growing interest. 

“Award winning design didn’t guarantee 
our success on Plymouth Hill,” according to 
Alan R. Crawford of Horizon Renewal Corp., 
“but, it did help us get our accepted 
by a typically skeptical collection of city 
officials, We knew the design was outstand- 
ing, but there was no way to predict its 
sales cuccess until we started writing sales 
contracts.” 

Delay, redtape, and risk are three monsters 
every developer of an urban renewal project 
learns to live with. If he doesn’t accept 
them from the day he makes an initial in- 
vestment with his own time and capital, 
he'll be frustrated until he signs his first 
firm contract. 

Developers Crawford and Sidney Friedman 
learned to accept that frustration. With 
$44,000 of thelr own capital Invested before 
their bid was accepted, they had no other 
choice. The amazing thing is that they were 
able to maintain their equilibrium through 
those 2½ years before the first sales. 

Horizon started work on the long, long 
trail to completion as soon as the city made 
its first announcement of a renewal area. 

During the next months, a complete pro- 
fessional market-research job was done, a 
Tenewal expert, Leonard Styche, was hired 
as vice president for the project, preliminary 
plans were prepared, and invaluable ground- 
work was laid with city agencies, local poli- 
ticians, and citizens groups. Finally, an ex- 
pensive brochure (about $9 per copy) was 
prepared and the project was entered in (and 
won) a national architectural design com- 
petition. 

When the city of Milwaukee announced 
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that bidding documents were available, over 
100 builders and developers requested the 
forms. Deadline for bids allowed for about 
2 months of double time effort for Horizon, 
Crawford or Styche spoke before every pos- 
sible citizen's group which would have an 
interest in the project, giving the name 
“Horizon” an image of a new way of life. (In 
one 4-week period, four different speeches 
were printed by the Milwaukee Journal.) 

By the time the actual public commission 
hearing on bids was held, Horizon’s ground- 
work had been laid. 

The result: every point in Horizon’s de- 
fense to sour grapes tossed by several com- 
petitors was made not by them, but by the 
impartial citizens’ groups with which they 
had worked so closely. Their bid was ac- 
cepted at the next council meeting. (Though 
the city had set $278,000 as minimum for a 
bid, Horizon intentionally came in with a 
bid of $312,000, primarily in anticipation of 
competitive bids.) 

The period between August 1962, when 
the bid was accepted, and July 1963, when 
construction got underway, was the most 
frustrating. 

Crawford blames this on the natural prob- 
lems created by multiplicity of Federal and 
municipal agencies, each haying the right 
of critique and change. “Each change re- 
quiring backstepping and reapproval with 
agencies which had already accepted our 
plans,” says Crawford. “It meant unneces- 
sary months of delay and laborious effort 
before common accord could be reached be- 
tween these different interests, and we could 
obtain all the necessary approvals.” 

Construction finally got underway just in 
time for Crawford and Friedman to be hit 
with last year's lumber industry strike. “The 
timing was far from favorable,” says Fried- 
man, who was in charge of construction. 
“Because of the bad timing, we ended up 
by paying a 25-percent premium on plywood 
and 10 percent on lumber in order even to 
guarantee completion of the first unit. Also 
we hit public works contractors at their 
busiest time, ending up with development 
costs that ran 50 percent higher than antici- 
pated.” 

These and other delays had the expected 
results: Price-per-unit cost was increased 
and the developers’ profit potential almost 
cut in half. 

Prices for the units, originally pegged at 
from $12,000 to $12,500, increased to $13,- 
000, $13,650 and $13,750. And, instead of 
an allowable 10 percent net profit, Horizon 
says it will be lucky to net 5 percent total 
profit including all salaries and overhead 
even of ithe entire project is completed. 

“Though these prices still represent a real 
bargain in low-cost housing in Milwaukee,” 
says Crawford, “we feel that a number of the 
demands were unn . They are un- 
fortunately inevitable in any project like this, 
though, when you have as many controlling 
agencies, all concerned that the project be 
successful and safe. But ways must be 
found to grant greater protection to the de- 
veloper who can tie up considerable capital 
with no guarantee of success.” 

CAN YOU PREDICT SUCCESS? 

“There's really no way,” says Crawford. 
“We took the gamble and we knew it. We'll 
start construction on the additional 144 units 
only when we are guaranteed advance sales, 
When we have 40 firm contracts in our hands 
and 40 advance sales—enough for the next 
unit—we'll build it. 

“It's up to our sales department now— 
and prospective buyers.” 

Crawford feels that the entire project will 
be completed. “Our sales record is satisfac- 
tory considering our seasonal timing, and 
our ratio of current qualifications seems to 
be excellent with over one-half of our de- 
positors qualifying without any credit prob- 
lem.” FHA approvals have also been heart- 
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sions. 


FINANCING 


As a 221(d) (2) proas buyers receive up 
to 40 years financing at 5½ percent interest 
plus one-half — tor FHA insurance. 
Displacees may obtain 221 certificates ena- 
bling them to purchase for only $200 down 
while others are required to pay $400 to $450 
down. 

For construction financing, Horizon re- 
ceived FHA approval on 40 operative builder 
construction loans for the first court. These 
provided for a payout of 85 percent of the 
full loan available to the buyer. 

CONSTRUCTION 


“We could have provided the same amount 
of square footage for less money had we 
accepted an ordinary trian design,” 
says Crawford. “We decided early in the 
game, though, that if our project was to make 
the necessary impression on the city offi- 
cials, and, later, have a unique appeal to 
buyers, we had to give them more than 
standard lines.” 

Any builder studying the photos and plans 
can spot how Horizon could have saved 
money and probably lowered the sales prices. 
But at what expense? Sales seem to be prov- 
ing that even in low-cost housing, buyers are 
showing their appreciation for good site plan- 
ning and architectural treatment. There's 
nothing com le available today in Mil- 
waukee for the same price, and many hun- 
dreds of families are paying higher rents for 
for apartments that are virtually slums. 
(Monthly payments average $104 to $111.) 

Party walls are 8-inch concrete block and 
the remainder of the construction is frame 
with milled plywood used on exteriors. Face 
brick is used only on the entry levels facing 
the courtyards. 

SALES PROGRAM 


Though the developers had hoped for inte- 
gration in this development, it looked hope- 
less considering the location. Therefore, 
they hired a well-known and highly respected 
Negro real estate broker as sales manager and 
he, in turn, works primarily with a Negro 
sales force. 

“Our name, Plymouth Hill, wasn't chosen 
by accident, and we intentionally relate it 
with a new way of life in our advertisements 
and promotions,” says Crawford, “both the 
Negro press and the Milwaukee Journal have 
been used for advertising, but in a project 
with as much prepublicity as this one had, 

advertising is pretty much ‘frost- 
ing on the cake’ compared with intracom- 
munity word-of-mouth publicity. 

“Leaders of every Negro organization, 
church, neighborhood association were con- 
tacted long before completion and were in- 
vited to our opening. Local church leaders 
have expressed their conviction that home- 
ownership is good for the community and 
they have taken more than a passing interest 
in the value we provided for the dollar.” 


MAINTENANCE OF COMMON AREAS 


A homeowners association will be orga- 
nized to administer maintenance of the com- 
mon park and walkway areas with a fee of 
83 already included in the monthly payment 
breakdown. Supervision will be vested in a 
nonprofit corporation governed eventually 
by a resident board of directors. Initially, 
however, the board will consist of the execu- 
tive director of the Milwaukee Urban League, 
Developer Crawford, and his legal counsel. 

Wide housekeeping and esthetic control 
powers have been established in order to 
guarantee upkeep of court areas and lawns, 
and individual units. Even repainting will 
have to be approved by the board in order 


One final word from Crawford: “City òf- 
cials must accept the fact that the renewal 
developer deserves a fair profit if he is asked 
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to risk his own capital. They must support 
him with more than lip service—and at 
a time when he needs it, rather than at the 
final festivities—if they want to see success- 
ful renewal and rehabilitation of their cities.” 


Southern Voters Now Have a Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years in the one-party system of our 
Southern States, a man could be elected 
and reelected if he was right on segrega- 
tion. This is no longer true as voters in 
the South are more and more alert to the 
many issues facing the Nation, the grow- 
ing threat of big Federal Government 
and the cost to the individual of big 
Federal spending. What is more, the 
southern voter now has a choice as the 
Republican party marches on in the 
South offering good candidates for prac- 
tically all elective offices. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
California, the Honorable Bon WILSON, 
has pointed out that the growing Re- 
publican Party in the South is getting 
the cream of the crop in voter support 
and in candidates. The Republican 
Party in the South is attracting the 
young, eager citizen who is concerned 
with the preservation of constitutional 
government and the freedom of the in- 
dividual. It is the strength of the Re- 
publican Party in the South which en- 
courages many of us to believe that there 
is a turning point shortly ahead in the 
long road to Federal Government con- 
trol or statism which we have been fol- 
lowing through the days of the New Deal 
to its reincarnation under the misnomer 
of the “Better Deal.” 

The well-known columnist, Holmes 
Alexander, describes the trend in the 
South in the following article, “Is the 
Filibuster Enough” from the April 18 
issue of Human Events: 

Is THE FILIBUSTER ENOUGH? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

In Washington the southern stalwarts of 
the Senate are dutifully filibustering the civil 
rights bill, cheered on by their constituencies 
and by most of their influential newspapers, 
expectant that the last-ditch defense of what 
appears to be a lost cause will insure reelec- 
tion—but a time has come to wonder about 
that. 

Not for a moment should it be imagined 
that the decent, thoughtful, property-own- 
ing, community-supporting people of the 
South regard the civil rights bill as anything 
but the spearhead of another invasion by 
the juggernaut of Federalia. But the point 
that will set a traveler in the Deep South 
to wondering is whether mere opposition to 
civil rights is any longer a passport to reelec- 
tion by Democrats from Dixie. 

So while integration is not a dead issue, 
a whole lot of other issues are alive and kick- 
ing in southern politics. And although no 
southern Senator would be forgiven for fail- 
ing to resist civil rights, it's more doubtful 
than I've ever observed on many trips 
whether southerners in Congress can count 
upon full absolution of other failings simply 
by opposing this one particular bill. 
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Repeatedly I was asked, “Why didn't our 
men vote against mass aid? 
Against the planned deficit in the tax bill? 
Against the nuclear test ban treaty? Against 
the wheat deal? Against all the welfarism in 
the Kennedy-Johnson package, which brings 
about an erosion of local sovereignty and per- 
sonal liberty?” 

What makes these queries the more sig- 
nificant is that southern voters are no longer 
in the fix of having nowhere to go. There 
is hardly a ballot in town and county which 
does not offer a Republican candidate for 
some most parochial office. There are two 
factors which inevitably recommend these 
GOP aspirants to the electorates. One is 
that they unalterably oppose just about 
everything with which the national Demo- 
cratic party has been identified for three 
decades, principally loose fiscal morality, 
philandering with trampish ideas that are 
anti-Constitutional, politicial bosshood in 
the big cities—and above all—consorting 
with communism in war and peace. 

The other factor helpful to Republican 
officeseekers is that they are nearly always, 
and by careful design, the most attractive 
and most respected young men and women 
in the community. In these areas, so long 
one-party, there is rarely such a thing as 
a Republican party hack, or a courthouse 
crook, with which the opposition party 
seems to abound, 

Republicans in the South, despite what 
is said on the outside, do not seek the “‘lily- 
white" vote. They know it to be a fact 
that 95 percent of the increasing Negro reg- 
istration goes Democratic, but the GOP re- 
grets this—being practical politicians—and 
tries for support, among Negro educators, 
businessmen, and individualists. 

It is against this changing background 
of southern political awareness that a re- 
porter may wonder how much longer south- 
ern Democrats can play fast and loose on al- 
most every subject—save one—which’ con- 
cerns the deepest convictions of their con- 
stituents. 


Space Agency Office for the Midwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues from the Midwest and 
I have long been concerned with the 
policy of the Government's scientific 
agencies in placing the predominant 
portion of their contracts and research 
activities in the East, West, and South 
of the Nation. 

A distinguished colleague of ours, the 
gentleman from Indiana, Congressman 
J. Epwarp Rous, has proposed that 
NASA establish a Midwestern Opera- 
tions Office to provide the same techni- 
cal and procurement assistance to mid- 
western firms as is provided to com- 
panies in the East and West by similar 
offices in Boston and Los Angeles. I 
support my colleague’s proposal, and I 
insert here an editorial on the subject 
broadcast by radio station WOWO of 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

A NASA OFFICE ron THE Mipwest, Too 
(By C. W. Vandagrift, general manager, 
WOW, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

During the WOW “Focal Point” discussions 
in December, Indiana Congressman J. ED- 
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Wand Rovusn, objected to a National Aero- 
nmautics and Space Administration policy 
of “putting all their eggs in one basket.” 
Congressman RovsH was protesting against 
what he termed the unfair geographic dis- 
tribution of NASA contracts in favor of the 
East and West coasts of the United States 
at the expense of the Midwest. 

Congressman Rovs recently followed up 
on this complaint by protesting against the 
operation of two Government offices in the 
Boston and Los Angeles areas which are 
supposedly serving as coordinating agencies 
between NASA and potential space contrac- 
tors in those areas. The offices are to offer 
technical assistance to industries and uni- 
versities in these areas and to help in the 
preparation of proposals for NASA business. 
Roush wants 4 NASA liaison agency for the 
Midwest too. 

Congressman Rous was particularly dis- 
turbed to find during an unannounced in- 
spection tour of the Boston office that the 
Office was engaged in making inventories of 
research and production capabilities of in- 
stitutions in the area. In other words, the 
agency was compiling and maintaining in- 
formation on facilities available in the Bos- 
ton area to provide a handy reference file 
for NASA in the placing of new orders. 
Rovs contends that if the Government is 
going to offer this kind of service to Boston 
and Los Angeles, then why not to the Mid- 
West and other areas of the country whose 
taxpayers are also paying for the half-mil- 
lion-dollar a year cost for operation of these 
Offices. 

We agree with Congressman Rovsn that 
if it is in the best interests of NASA to 
Operate lisison offices to ald potential con- 
tractors in securing NASA business, then 
every area of the United States should 
Qualify for this aid. 

We commend Congressman Rovs for his 
efforts to locate a NASA office in the Mid- 
West, an area that has long received the 
short end of space and defense business. We 
hope that all Tri-State area Congressmen 
and citizens will support these efforts to 
add a badly needed dimension to the indus- 
trial development picture of this area, 


George Jessel: A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
14, 1964, the Van Nuys Lodge 1779 of 
B'nai B'rith honored George Jessel as its 
Man of the Year. 

George Jessel is one of the leading 
figures in the entertainment industry in 
America. He has won fame as an actor, 
producer, and songwriter. 

In recent years he has devoted much 
of his time and energy to the cause of 
the State of Isracl. Through his efforts, 
Millions of dollars have been raised to 
Support this new nation in its struggle 
5 maintain its freedom and independ- 

nee, 

George Jessel richly deserves the 
award given him. At the testimonial 

er given in his honor, Mr. Ben L. 
O'Brien, who was the 1960 Van Nuys 
B'nai B'rith honoree, made a moving 
tribute to Mr. Jessel. His speech is one 
Of the most beautiful I have read. I 
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commend it to the Members of the 
House: 
A TRIBUTE TO GEORGE JESSEL 

For more than 5,000 years, the sons and 
daughters of Israel have recognized that 
there is but one God— 

“That it is He that hath made us and not 
we ourselves.“ 

That we must love God with all our heart 
and with all our mind and with all our be- 
ing. 

That if we truly love God, we must love our 
neighbors as we love ourselves. 

The sons and daughters of Israel have car- 
ried this love of God, and this love of their 
fellow man, across the centuries, to every 
corner of the world, and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

Their love of God, and love of all mankind, 
has eternally made the children of Israel the 
enemies of tyranny, the enemies of oppres- 
sion, the enemies of injustice, the enemies of 
ignorance, and the enemies of fear, whenever 
they have appeared in the world's history. 

Every tyrant who has lived has tried to 
deny God, and has tried to set people against 
people, and neighbors against neighbors. 

Yet one by one, each tyrant has been like 
a candle, which threw out a feeble light for 
a short time, guttered in the wind, and 
flickered out, leaving a stench in the dark- 
ness. 

But the great burning light which shone 
on the world when Moses stood on the moun- 
tain and saw God face to face, and spoke 
to God, luminates all the dark places, all 
the hidden places. That light will burn 
forever, until all mankind acknowledges that 
there is but one God who made us all; and 
that only those who love their neighbors as 
themselves, truly love Gd. 

I shall always treasure the honor I re- 
celved in 1960 from the Van Nuys B'nai 
B'rith Lodge. I am deeply honored to have 
been invited to be with you on this beautiful 
occasion here this evening. I am grateful 
for the opportunity to pay tribute to George 
Jessel, who has been Man of the 
Year by the Van Nuys B'nai B'rith Lodge. 
Mr. Jessel has been properly called by the 
Honorable Ben Gurion, beloved first Prime 
Minister of the State of Israel, “the greatest 
living American Jew.” 

His philanthropy, his unstinted giving of 
his talents, his energy and himself to the 
poor, the needy and the oppressed unques- 
tionably have earned him this title. But the 
man devoted to the cause of democracy with 
every fiber of his being, the man with an in- 
tuitive sensitivity to fundamental religious 
truth—the man with the loving heart filled 
with compassion for all mankind—which is 
the real George Jessel, beneath the brightly 
colored tinsel of the jester's cap and gown, 
has richly earned designation as a Good and 
Faithful Servant of the Lord. 


Every Citizen Holds Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the text of an excellent article 
by our late President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy to the Citizenship Committee 
of the National Education Association of 
January 1964: 
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Every Crrizen HoLDS OFFICE: 
(By John Fitzgerald Kennedy) 

Disdain for the political profession in our 
schools and communities did not matter 
quite as much in the days when active par- 
ticipation in the political affairs of the Na- 
tion was limited to a select few. 

But today, the implications of national 
policy necessarily make politicians of all of 
us. Today, every citizen, regardless of his 
interest in politics, “holds office”; every one 
of us is in a position of responsibility; and, 
in the final analysis, the kind of government 
we get depends upon how we fulfill those 
responsibilities. We, the people, are the 
boss, and we will get the kind of political 
leadership, be it good or bad, that we de- 
mand and deserve. 

The American political education with 
which I am concerned is that of each and 
every American citizen. His opinions, his 
votes, and his efforts define the limits of 
our policy, provide its guideposts, and au- 
thorize its implementation. 

In Lincoln’s words, that man on the street, 
the average citizen, the educated voter, 
“makes statutes possible or impossible to 
execute.” His attitude toward taxation and 
selective service, foreign aid and alliances, 
the United Nations, imports, immigration, 
even his attitude toward members of minor- 
ity groups in his own country—all of these 
have an impact upon foreign policy far be- 
yond his knowledge. Without his indispen- 
sable support and loyalty, no American for- 
eign policy in times such as these can possi- 
bly succeed. 

There are, of course, dangers in this in- 
creased participation of the public in the 
policymaking process. Public opinion in a 
democracy has on many occasions, in this 
Nation and others, been too slow, too selfish, 
too shortsighted, too provincial, too rigid, 
or too impractical. But in these times, in 
facing these issues which deeply touch the 
lives and fortunes of every citizen, in mak- 
ing these hard decisions which require over- 
whelming public support, we as a nation can- 
not—we dare not—exclude the people or 
ignore their opinions, whether right or 
wrong. Instead, in the words of Thomas 
Jefferson: “If we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them—but to inform their dis- 
certion (by education) .“ 

“To inform their discretion (by educa- 
tion)“ —that is the task of every teacher in 
every city and village in America: to edu- 
cate all, or nearly all, Americans to serve 
as politicians in making public policy. But 
what kind of education is necessary to pre- 
pare young Americans for a more active and 
enlightened role in the political affairs of 
their Nation? Permit me to offer a few 
suggestions, 

First, I would emphasize that we need not 
an overconcentration upon civic and politi- 
cal affairs, but the development of a broad 
range of talents. We do not need men like 
Lord John Russell, of whom Queen Vic- 
toria once said that he would be a better 
man if he knew a third subject—but he was 
interested in nothing but the Constitution 
of 1688 and himself. 

We need instead men with the education 
of Thomas Jefferson, described by a contem- 
porary as “a gentleman of 32, who could cal- 
culate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an 
artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, break a 


This article, the lead article of a 14-page 
feature, The T and Practice of Poli- 
tics,” printed in the NEA Journal of October 
1961, was adapted by special permission of 
President John F. Kennedy from a 
he delivered, while a U.S. Senator in 1957, 
before a convention of the American Associ- 
3 ot School Administrators in Atlantic 

ty. 
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horse, dance a minuet, and play the violin.” 

We need men like Daniel Webster, who 
could throw thunderbolts at Hayne on the 
Senate floor and then stroll a few steps 
down the corridor and dominate the Supreme 
Court as the foremost lawyer of his time; 
men like John Quincy Adams, who, after 
being summarily dismissed from the Sen- 
ate for a notable display of independence, 
could become Boylston professor of rhetoric 
and oratory at Harvard and then become a 
great Secretary of State. 

Secondly, I would emphasize that we need 
scholarship fitted for practical action, for 
something more than merely discussing po- 
litical issues and deploring their solutions 
with learned phrases. We need intellectual 
achievements fitted for more than the de- 
lights of abstract discourse. 

It is not enough that our schools merely 
be great centers of learning, without con- 

themselves with the uses to which 
that learning is put in the years that follow 
graduation. Indeed, care must be taken to 
see that it is not left behind upon graduation. 

Third, I would emphasize the importance, 
in teaching students about public affairs, of 
avolding the confusion of political idealism 
with political fantasy or rigidity. We need 
idealism in our public life—we need young 
men and women who will stand for the right 
regardless of thelr personal ambitions or 
welfare. 

But let us not permit them to carry that 
idealism to the point of fantasy—to the point 
where any compromise or concession is re- 
garded as immoral. For politics and legisla- 
tion are not matters for inflexible principles 
or unattainable ideals. Rather, the democra- 
tic way of life and the federal system of gov- 
ernment require compromise between the 
desires of each individual and group and 
those around them. a 

Fourth, I would emphasize the importance, 
in teaching students about public affairs, of 
avoiding the confusion of national patriotism 
with national mythology. Instillation of a 
sense of patriotism, of national pride, of 
awareness and gratitude for the liberties 
and opportunities that are ours as Ameri- 
cans—these are precepts which, of course, it 
is hoped every student shall grasp. 

But at the same time let us recognize the 
necessity of clearing away these false axioms 
and myths which, however comforting to our 
sense of security or appealing to our sense 
of patriotism, impair a realistic view of our 
Natlon role in the world. I refer to those 
myths, among others, that are based upon 
the untouchability of national sovereignty; 
the existence of inherently good, bad, or 
backward nations; or the emphasis of gov- 
ernmental economy over national security. 

Many Americans persist in the myth that 
a democratic way of life, inasmuch as it is 
the best way, will inevitably be the victor in 
any struggle with an allen power; that the 
United States can never lose a war. Many 
still hold to the belief that our allies owe 
homage and gratitude to the United States 
and to all of its views at all times. 

There are those who oppose assistance to 
our cooperation with our allies, those who 
reject bargaining or diplomatic pressure as 
a method of dealing with international dis- 
putes. Education for citizenship, for in- 
creased participation in American political 
life, must dispel these myths, 


the Nation is short 135,000 qualified teach- 
ers. 


But more and better classrooms are not 
enough. Even an increase in the number of 
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teachers is not enough. Better trained, bet- 
ter paid teachers, using better 

and textbooks, are necessary if we are to 
Improve still further the education of our 
citizens for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Of one thing we can be sure—the grad- 
uates of our schools and of our universities 
will be expected to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in American political affairs. 
The effort and expenditure by which society 
has made their education possible have not 
been undertaken merely to give them an 
economic advantage in the life struggle. 
They are expected to offer leadership and 
guidance for all. 

Don't teach my boy poetry,” an English 
mother once wrote the provost of Harrow. 
“Don't teach my boy poetry; he is going to 
stand for Parliament.” Well, perhaps she 
was right—but if more politicians knew 
poetry, and more poets knew politics, I am 
convinced the world would be a little better 
place in which to live. 


Hugo, Okla., Honors Majority Leader 
Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Friday, April 17, our distinguished 
majority leader, the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT, was honored by his constituents 
in Choctaw County, with Carl Albert Ap- 
preciation Day. 

The day long celebration took place in 
the city of Hugo, where Oklahomans 
from throughout the State gathered to 
pay tribute to the Third District Con- 
gressman and his wife, Mary. 

Gaily decorated with flags and welcome 
signs, Hugo honored our able majority 
leader with a luncheon, a public recep- 
tion during the afternoon, and a dinner 
and special program in the junior high 
school auditorium Friday night. 

Along with our colleagues, the Honor- 
able Tom STEED and the Honorable Vic- 
TOR WICKERSHAM, I had the pleasure of 
attending the dinner and witnessing one 
of the most outstanding programs of its 
kind ever presented in Oklahoma. Con- 
gressman ALBERT’S first-grade teacher, 
his former high school debating partner, 
former neighbors who assisted him in his 
first campaign for public office and his 
brothers and sister were among the sur- 
prise guests who joined in presenting the 
Oklahoma version of “This is Your Life, 
CARL ALBERT.” 

Hermon Baggett, Joe Anderson and 
Jack Stamper were members of the pro- 
gram committee which presented the un- 
usual surprise for our. colleague, and 
Stamper did a fine job of directing the 
event. 

Jake Pullen of Hugo delivered a stir- 
ring tribute to Carl and Mary Albert as 
they entered the auditorium, and Hugo's 
fine school orchestra provided the music. 

The pride which all Oklahomans share 
in the achievements of Congressman 
ALBERT is best summarized by the front 
page editorial of the Hugo Daily News 
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for Friday, April 17, and the text of the 
News editorial follows: 


WELCOME To OUR County, CONGRESSMAN 
ALBERT 


A football coach can lose a game to an arch 
rival and winning the rest of them may not 
restore him to the good graces of alumni and 
fans, 

A pro baseball team can win its league but 
lose the world series and ita public Image 
sometimes changes from hero to bum. 

Similarly, a public servant—a politician, if 
you will—may serve his constituents with 
honor, dignity and distinction, but one vote 
contrary to the views of a group of citizens 
can ereate a clamor for the political guil- 
lotine. 

This is oftentimes the unhappy role of 
the public servant, 

Our distinguished Congressman, Caat 
ALBERT, has never publicly complained of 
the ups and downs of trying to be a good 
Representative. That he is subjected to 
them, however, is a certainty. No man can 
be all things to all people, 

But there Is one vitally important thing 
that we like about Carn ALBERT. His bal- 
ance sheet Js clean. His assets are tremen- 
dous. His Influence In the Congress and in 
the White House is enormous. His stature 
on the national scene presents the image 
of @ man highly respected by leaders of both 
political parties, 

As majority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he has achieved a plateau achieved 
by few men in the history of this Nation. 
Those who know him best and who have fol- 
lowed his career closely are of the opinion 
Cart Alnxur has not yet reached the peak 
in his public life, 

Cart ALBERT is a humble man. Here we 
have our Congressman, a man called on 
urgent matters two or more times dally by 
the President of the United States, willing 
to leave the busy Washington scene to shake 
hands with his friends in Choctaw County. 

It is an honor to have you with us, Mr. 
Alurnr. We hope the activities of the day 
are most enjoyable for you and Mrs, Albert. 
Our prayers are that you and our other 
national leaders will pilot our country along 
the paths of peace, that our world image 
will merit the respect of free nations every- 
where and that our Nation’s shadow will 
cause the tyrant to retreat from designs to 
enslave God's people. 


The Federal Government: A True 
Portrayal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
charge so casually yet so frequently 
made—the charge that for the last 30 
years, under Democratic administrations, 
the country has moved steadily toward 4 
“centralization of power in the Federal 
Government” and an "overbearing Fed- 
eral bureaucracy has been effectively 
challenged and repudiated by the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. Lippmann’s article should be 
must“ reading for anyone interested p 
considering this problem fairly and ! 
include it for our colleagues’ attention: 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER'S Views 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

General Eisenhower has just published in 
the Saturday Evening Post a long statement 
of his present beliefs about the state of the 
Union. They can fairly be described as Got- 
watek minus the howlers about the gradu- 
ated income tax, social security, TVA, and 
the like. That is to say, General Elsenhower's 
position is that of the conservative right not 
of the radical far right. 

His basic thesis is that there has been for 
30 years under the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
and the New Frontier “a steady obvious drift 
of our Nation toward a centralization of 
power in the Federal Government.” We have 
“an overbearing Federal bureaucracy that 
seems unchecked in both size and power.” 
The net result of the “easy money and infia- 
tionary policies” of this Federal bureaucracy 
is that “the dollar you saved and earned 24 
years ago is now worth just 45 cents.” 

This is a strange interpretation of the 
history of the past 25 years, and one thing 
we may be cértain of Is that General Eisen- 
hower will never be hatled as a reliable histo- 
Tian. He was the Supreme Commander in 
Europe during the Second World War, he was 
the Supreme Commander of NATO in the 
cold war, and he was twice the President of 
the United States. Yet, Incredible as it is, 
he has interpreted what has happened since 
1940 without even mentioning the fact that 
the country has grown by 50 million people, 
that during these 25 years the country has 
fought the Second World War, the Korean 
war, and the cold war, 

How is it possible to talk about the rise 
in prices which has cut the purchasing power 
Of the dollar by rather more than half with- 
Out mentioning the wars and the preparation 
for war? As a matter of fact, half of the 
rise in prices occurred during and immedi- 
&tely after the Second World War; another 
15 percent of the rise occurred during the 
Korean war: From 1953 to 1963 the rise in 
Prices has been a little over 1 percent a year. 
The rise was just about the same under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as it was under President 
Kennedy. 

If General Eisenhower is blind to the eco- 
zamic consequences of the wars in which he 
has played such a distinguished part, he ex- 
aggerates grossly the part played by the ci- 
¥illan sector in the growth of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

There has not been, as General Eisenhower 
says, an unchecked growth of the Federal 
bureaucracy. While State and local govern- 
Ment employment has doubled between 1947 
and 1963, nondefense employment in Federal 
Government was the same percentage (1.9) 
Of the total civilian labor force in 1968 as it 
Was in 1948. In fact, Federal civilian em- 
bloyment has not grown so fast as the popu- 
lation. There are now approximately 13 
U.S. workers per thousand of population. Of 

Are are employed in Defense, three by 

the Post Office, one by the Veterans’ Admin- 

tration, and four by all the rest of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Nor is it true that there has been a con- 
Solidation of power and revenue in the 
8 eral Government.” While the share of 

tate and local government in the national 
Product has doubled since 1948—from 

to 10 percent—Federal Revenue as 

N Percentage of the national product 
RS increased only slightly—from 12 to 14 
Fercent—and has not risen for 5 years. And 

We take debt as a measure of activity from 
547 to 1963, we see that State and local 
i bt increased 382 percent; private debt 
Ncrensed 279 percent; Federal debt increased 

Percent, 
= Thus, General Eisenhower has not painted 
is Picture of the state of the Union. It 
8 Possible to paint a true picture of 
th state of the Union since 1940 by ignoring 
the wars, by ignoring the growth of 

Population by as many people as live 
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in Great Britain, by ignoring the preponder- 
ance of Federal employment (71 percent) 
in the Indispensable functions of defense, 
the postal service and veterans’ care, by 
ignoring the relatively greater growth of 
State and local activity, and by professing 
to believe that all the troubles and dangers 
of our age are due to the handful of civilian 
welfare measures. * 

It is just this refusal to recognize the 
facts of American life which accounts for 
the condition of the Republican Party today. 
General Eisenhower meant to speak for the 
moderate, prudent, and; in the correct mean- 
ing of the word, the conservative mass of our 
people. But what he says is so greatly out 
of touch with the realities—with what has 
happened, with what is happening, with 
what the people need to have happen in the 
future—that it lacks all credibility. 


Tax Laws Impede Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently enacted Revenue Act of 1964 con- 
tained a provision—section 213—allow- 
ing a tax deduction for certain moving 
expenses incurred by old and new em- 
ployees who are not reimbursed for these 
expenses by their employers. Although 
this provision does not go nearly far 
enough, it is in my judgment partial 
recognition by Congress that the labor 
force is becoming increasingly mobile. 
In order to match job vacancies with job 
demands we must remove the impedi- 
ments to labor mobility that are con- 
tained in the Revenue Code. As the 
code is presently written and adminis- 
tered it discourages mobility by being 
too rigid in its definition of what ex- 
penses are deductible and by an exces- 
sively narrow definition of what kinds of 
reimbursement constitute nontaxable 
income. I want to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an article by Alfred L. 
Malabre, Jr., which appeared in the 
April 8 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. Mr. Malabre discusses the prob- 
lem of reimbursements in a sober way 
and he points out the interrelatedness of 
the tax law and the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

I also want to call attention to my bill, 
H.R. 2076, which would permit a tax- 
payer to deduct as trade or business ex- 
penses the expenses of travel, meals, and 
lodging while employed away from his 
regular place of abode. We must re- 
alize that our present-day economy 
necessitates high geographical mobility 
on the part of the workers and we should 
not let archaic laws designed to meet 
outdated situations stand in the way of 
modern needs. 

Unram Tax Buroen?—Fiams Protest Levies 
ON REIMBURSEMENTS IN EMPLOYEE Moves 
(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

In its eagerness to eliminate so-called loop- 
holes, does the Federal Government occasion- 
ally place an unfair tax burden on some 
citizens? 

The question is raised at this time because 
of a growing dispute between an angry group 
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of corporations and the Internal Revenue 
Service. At issue: Should transferred em- 
Ployees be taxed on reimbursements they re- 
ceive for certain moving expenses? 

Until recently, the IRS generally did not 
challenge such reimbursements as taxable in- 
come. Now, however, the Service 18 
many such payments do constitute income to 
appa e being moved, and as such are tax- 
a le 

The principal types of payments which the 
IRS is be; to tax are relmbursements 
companies pay transferred employees for 
losses on sales of houses and for expenses in- 
curred in the early days at a new post of duty. 
These typically include hotel bills, house 
hunting trips, meals in restaurants, laundry 
service and journeys back to the former lo- 
cation to visit and pick up the family. 

The ultimate effect of the IRS drive, in 
large measure, will hinge on future court de- 
cisions in cases where companies decide to 
fight the Service's rulings on specific trans- 
fers, Many such cases already are in litiga- 
tion and many more seem bound to develop. 

A typical case involves William B., a re- 
search scientist for a large food processing 
company. Mr, B’s employer recently ordered 
him on short notice to transfer from a com- 
pany plant in the Los Angeles area to one 
near New York. 

A $4,070 REIMBURSEMENT 

To enable Mr. B to transfer quickly, with- 
out losing money, the firm paid him $4,070 to 
cover various expenses resulting from the 
move. Of the total, Mr. B spent $704 to drive 
his family across the country and $1,250 to 
have a mover ship his household goods. This 
much of the $4,070 relmbursement, amount- 
ing to $1,954, was ruled a legitimate business 
payment to cover the move and therefore 
wasn't held taxable income to Mr. B.. But 
the remaining $2,116 did indeed constitute 
income, the IRS is claiming, on which taxes 
of some $500 are due. 

Mr. B has detailed exactly how he spent 
this $2,116 of “Income.” A reimbursement 
to make up the loss he sustained selling his 
California home hurriedly, on company or- 
ders, accounted for $1,254. Hotel bills and 
other expenses totaled $817; this was spent 
during the 8 weeks when Mr. B. first arrived 
in New York, before he could find a new 
home, move his household goods and have 
his family join him. The final $45 was spent 
for a cleaning of the California home as a 
courtesy to the new occupant. 

“It is absolutely ridiculous and unfair,” 
fumes an official in the personnel department 
of Mr. B's company. “The only retmburse- 
ments the IRS doesn’t view as taxable in- 
come, apparently, are those for the bare pick- 
ing up of a family and moving it to the new 
post of duty. The IRS seems to think all 
other payments to afford employees basic 
decencles and prevent their losing a great 
deal of money in company-ordered moves 
amount to income.” 

Mr. B's case will be taken to court, the 
official says. This action may cost us about 
$50,000 in legal fees,” he adds, but it is well 
worth it; we have literally hundreds of simi- 
lar transfer situations, and if we let the IRS 
get away with this case you can be sure it 
will try to collect taxes on all our other 
transfers, too.” 

THE NEW TAX LAW 

Why is the IRS “cracking down,” as cor- 
porate tax men put it; on moving reimburse- 
ments? 

Part of the answer is found in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1964, the widely acclaimed tax 
cut measure that President Johnson recently 
signed into law. Section 213 of the act care - 
fully defines what constitutes a legitimate 
moving expense in a transfer: “Only the rea- 
household goods 


including meals and „ from the for- 
mer residence to the new place of residence. 
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In other words, such expenses as those run 
up by Mr. B during his first 8 weeks in New 
York, or the loss he took when ordered to 
sell his California home quickly, apparently 
don't qualify, Only the mover's bill and the 
cross-country car ride are legitimate trans- 
fer costs, so the law seems to state. 

Before passage of the new act, Govern- 
ment policy regarding transfer expenses con- 
stituted what many tax experts term a gray 
area, The law books contained no clear defi- 
nition of moving expenses, they recall. Oc- 
casionally the IRS would challenge expenses 
run up in a particular transfer. Usually, 
the company concerned would dispute the 

. The case would end up in court, 
where the decision would sometimes favor 
the transferee and sometimes the Govern- 
ment. In the great majority of corporate 
transfers, however, IRS agents simply ig- 
nored all such reimbursements. 

The definition of moving expenses in the 
new law, executives say, is being interpreted 
by the IRS as a signal to crack down on 
transfer reimbursements. Corporate lawyers, 
on the other hand, contend the language of 
the new act still leaves plenty of room for 


argument. 

An IRS spokesman denies any specific or- 
ders have gone out from Washington for an 
x crackdown” on moving expenses. 
But in the next breath he notes that “the 
1964 act at last clarifies what are legitimate 
moving expenses” and concedes the volume 
of tax disputes involving corporate transfers 
“well may be rising.” 

To te charges that the IRS is put- 
ting an unfair tax burden on transferees, offi- 
cials in both the Service and its policysetting 
parent, the Treasury Department, cite the 
revenue act and assert they're merely trying 
to carry out the law of the land. 

Treasury Officials had a considerable hand 
in formulating this law of the land, the evi- 
dence indicates. z 

The restrictive definition of moving ex- 
penses contained in the new law derives 
largely from arguments by Treasury officials 
before congressional committees. Though 
these proceedings have not been made pub- 
lic, apparently the Treasury men, led by 
Assistant Secretary Stanley S. Surrey, per- 
suaded the legislators to throw out consid- 
erably more lberal interpretations of trans- 
fer expenses originally contained in the tax 
bill. Under these, all of Mr. B's reimburse- 
ment income, for example, would have been 
clearly nontaxable. 

What sort of reasoning is behind the 
Treasury's argument against a more liberal 
tax policy on transfers? 

An assistant to Mr. Surrey discloses the 
tenor of the Treasury's argument in the 
Congressional hearings. “We pointed out 
that the line had to be drawn on moving ex- 
penses somewhere for revenue reasons,” he 
says. If the act had allowed as legitimate 
moving costs the sort of expenses on which 
Mr. B is being assessed, the Government's 
“revenue loss“ would amounted to $227 
million, the Treasury man estimates. 

Also, he continues, “we wanted to elimi- 
nate many of the abuses that have been 
going on.” While no company will admit as 
much publicly, there’s no question that 
moving expenses sometimes have been used 
to abuse tax regulations. A typical dodge 
works like this: A company-hired appraiser 
puts an excessive value on a transferee's 
home, amounting, say, to $5,000 more than 
the employe originally paid for the house. 
The company pays the employee the ap- 
praisal figure and takes the house off his 
hands. Under the law, a $5,000 capital gain 
on the sale of a home is tax free If it is 
reinyested in a new home within 12 months. 

The corporate reaction to the Treasury's 
reasoning is best described as one of muffied 
outrage. 

One executive, noting the Treasury's con- 
cern over abuses, charges, Surrey's trying 
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to burn down the barn to kill a few rats.” 
An official of Mr. B’s company asserts, “It's 
politically muderous to raise tax rates, so 
the is trying to tap every concelv- 
able other source for revenue.“ 

OTHER CRACKDOWNS FEARED 


It is this concern that prompts executives 
to insist on anonymity, even though they're 
boiling made at the new IRS policy on trans- 
fers. They fear the service may decide to 
launch similar forays against other so- 
called loopholes. Typically, a major aircraft 
manufacturer, already embroiled in litiga- 
tion over transfers, fears the IRS may now 
attempt to collect tax money from hun- 
dreds of its engineers who are on expense- 
paid university assignments, taking courses 
that will enhance their value to the com- 
pany. 

“We're convinced the Treasury's policy on 
transfers is outrageous, but we dare not say 
anything publicly because that might 
prompt the Government to hit us somewhere 
else, too,” says a spokesman for the firm. 

Defending its reasoning, the Treasury 
raises some additional points. In most 
transfers, a promotion is involved,” Mr. Sur- 
rey's ald contends. “Why shouldn't some of 
the reimbursements received be taxed as 
income? The move is benefiting the em- 
ployee.” 

The Treasury official also stresses that the 
new act eases at least one Important moving 
regulation. It places newly hired employees 
on the same tax footing as transferees. Pre- 
viously, new employees received no tax priv- 
Ueges at all on their moving expenses, Says 
the Treasury man: “We felt the more liberal 
treatment fas new hires would increase mo- 
bility in the labor force, and therefore help 
combat unemployment, 

Corporate personnel men dispute the 
Treasury on whether most transfers repre- 
sent promotions. The personnel director of 
a large chemical company, for example, esti- 
mates that “in at least half our transfers, 
no promotion is involved; in many instances, 
in fact, the employee would much rather not 
relocate.” And even if a promotion is in- 
volved, the personnel man continues, “the 
taxes the IRS would collect on the promoted 
man's moving reimbursements could very 
well wipe out a large portion of his raise.“ 

An official of a large utility angrily pre- 
dicts, “If the IRS crackdown is successful 
the only young employees who'll be moving 
around will be those with private sources of 
income, or the gamblers—men willing to 
take a loss on a transfer on the chance the 
move will eventually pay off.“ 

The IRS drive already is prompting what 
amounts to corporate subterfuge. 

To cite one example, personnel directors 
increasingly are postponing the official 
“transfer” of an employee until the man is 
firmly ensconced with wife and family at his 
new duty post; during his first expensive 
weeks there, normally spent in a hotel, the 
transferee is merely on “temporary assign- 
ment,” records are being made.to show. Ac- 
cording to tax regulations, reimbursements 
for hotel bills and other expenses incurred 
on temporary assignments don't constitute 
taxable income. Whether such an artifice 
would permit transferees to escape taxes on 
what really are new-post-of-duty reimburse- 
ments remains to be seen. 

Another planned device: Many companies 
intend to reimburse transferred personnel 
not only for moving costs, but also for what- 
ever taxes may be due on the reimburse- 
ment. This would increase company trans- 
fer expenses by more than one-fifth. But, as 
one executive says, “We must continue to en- 
courage to take transfers, and a reim- 
bursement for taxes would seem the only fair 
arrangement.” A “reimbursement” for taxes 
could be made as a “wage bonus.” 

It is worth noting that the higher corpo- 
Tate transfer expenditures resulting from 
such wage bonuses would tend to reduce the 
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Treasury's tax take. This is because 
corporations may deduct.such bonuses from 
their taxable income, “The Treasury peo- 
ple are too optimistic when they talk about 
saving $227 million by their crackdown,” 
says one tax expert. “They won't even get 
half that.” 

Such devices well may mitigate whatever 
financial burden the new IRS drive places 
on transferred employees. But they would 
appear to offer scant comfort to those who 
bitterly contend the Government's tax posi- 
tion on transfers, indeed, is unjust. 


Former Space Chief in Happy 
Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished former director of the NASA 
Manned Flight Program, Dr. D. Brai- 
nerd Holmes has joined the Raytheon 
Corp. in Lexington, Mass., one of our 
top defense contractors. As a senior vice 
president of the firm he is taking an ac- 
tive interest in attaining a greater bal- 
ance between commercial and govern- 
mental business, and displays a realistic 
concern over the inevitable shifts and 
reductions in Federal spending which 
must be faced by industry in the years 
ahead. Donald White, science-industry 
reporter for the Boston Globe, recently 
interviewed Dr. Holmes. Under unani- 
mous consent I place Mr. White's article 
which appeared in the April 16 issue in 
the RECORD: 

RAYTHEON’S PLEASED, Too: FORMER SPACE 
Ort IN Happy COMPROMISE 

(Norx.— This is the first In-depth interview 
with Brainerd Holmes to be published since 
he gave up direction of the Nation's multi- 
million manned space program to join Ray- 
theon.) > 

(By Donald White) 

He does not look like the kind of man who, 
for nearly 2 years, headed the Nation's 
manned space flight program. 

He does not look like the kind of man 
for whom some of the biggest space-oriented 
corporations in the Nation were clamoring. 

Which just goes to prove—once more 
that appearances are deceptive. 

You have only to talk to D. (for Dyer) 
Brainerd Holmes for about 30 seconds be- 
fore doing a mental doubletake. He's the 
man allright. Which of course is one reason 
why Raytheon feels so pleased with itself 
these days. 

For Holmes, who until last October beid 
the post of Director of Manned Space Flight 
for NASA, chose Raytheon. Why? 

Speaking with a frankness that sometimes 
makes Raytheon’s public relations men 
wince, Holmes first tells why he left the 
NASA post in which he was responsible for 
disbursement of millions of dollars. 

J am not a wealthy man, unfortunately. 
You take a tremendous financial licking 
serving an agency like NASA. With Project 
Mercury over and Gemini far away it seemed 
time to make a break.” 

One thing Holmes did get with NASA 
“because of my job and not necessarily 
my personal credit“ was a lot of free pub- 
licity. He had many offers from industry» 
among them his alma mater, RCA, and from 
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universities who wanted him as dean of 
their engineering schools. 

Money was a consideration, but not the 
major one. “Every bit as important was 
to be able to say I helped to accomplish 
this thing or that, or in creating it. 

“This ruled out most of the conservative 
ventures where volume is so large that no 
one man in my sort of position could in- 
fluence the company.“ 

Holmes also considered the faster dollar” 
there might be in buying and selling. “But 
it would have been difficult looking back 10 
years from now to find something I had 
created.” 

Consequently, the field of choice was nar- 
rowed and Raytheon turned out to be “a 
happy compromise.” 

How is it working out? 

“This is where I intend to retire," Holmes 
Says. 

One other thing may have influenced his 
choice—sailing. He'll talk about it at the 
drop of a hat and can't wait to sample New 
England's coastal waters in his 46-foot Con- 
cordia yawl. 

Holmes is a senior vice president at Ray- 
theon and one of the four horsemen of top 
management. The others are Charles F. 
Adams, president; Tom Phillips, executive 
vice president, and George Ingram, senior 
vice president, 

Until February Holmes managed the com- 
pany's Space and Information System Divi- 
sion. Now he is moving into the whole com- 
Pany structure. In his new position he will 
concentrate more on the Government side 
of business (80 percent of the total). 

“I'd like to see a nicer balance—say be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent commercial busi- 
ness.“ he says. 

Of Raytheon's future he declares, “I am 
very optimistic. I would not be here if I 
were not. Few firms have so much in-depth 
potential. And to a large extent it is un- 
tapped.” 

Has the switch from the Nation’s moon- 
mission spotlight to private industry been 
hard? 


It's an adjustment alright. My associa- 
tions with the people of NASA were very 
Close, I still see them often. It was tremen- 
dously stimulating because of its scope and 
general purpose.” 

Now that he Is sitting on the sidelines, 
does the man-to-the-moon-by-1970 project 
Still appear realistic? 

“The timetable now is tougher than it was, 
but still possible,” he maintains, 

Though he says there were few cases of 
industrial sloppiness during Project Mercury 
he feels quality and reliability will have to 
be imporved despite costs. 

“That is why some of Defense Secretary 
McNamara's attempts at better contracting 
procedures sre valid.“ Holmes is all for a 
Teturn to the fixed-price system, says the 
Cost-plus system was born of the urgencies 


of war, has no place nowadays and is gen- 


erally bad for industry. 


“A push toward incentive contracting is 
highly desirable,” he says, 


George Junior Republic Association 


U 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most unique organizations in the 
United States is the George Junior Re- 
Dublic, It is a nongovernmental organ- 
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ization that fills a gap which govern- 
ment has never been able to bridge. The 
George Junior Republic is a nonprofit 
organization, supported by a group of 
dedicated people in New York, whose 
purpose is to rehabilitate the lives of 
troubled, adolescent boys and girls. The 
Junior Republic bases its operation on 
a unique system of education and train- 
ing through individual effort and com- 
plete self-government. Its young “citi- 
zens” run the municipality in the full- 
est sense, assuming responsibility for 
their own classroom and vocational pro- 
grams, holding their own elections, run- 
ning their own courts, while at the same 
time teachers and psychologists help 
them unscramble complex problems of 
adjustment and growth. 

Founded in 1895, housed in 24 build- 
ings, on 900 acres in the Finger Lakes 
region of central New York State, with a 
staff of over 100 employees, serving 185 
boys and girls from 13 to 21, the Junior 
Republic performs miracles by taking a 
youngster who, when he comes to the 
community seems hopelessly antisocial 
and destined for a life of drift and des- 
pair, crime and narcotics, and launches 
him forth anew in the world as a pur- 
poseful, thoughtful, responsible, young 
American, 

These days we hear much about pov- 
erty and adolescent problems. The 
George Junior Republic is one of many 
non-governmental, citizen-supported or- 
ganizations that is really doing some- 
thing about it. The organization de- 
serves much more financial support than 
it is getting and I would hope that one 
day government can assist because the 
demands upon the organization far ex- 
ceed its financial capacity. The sup- 
porters of the George Junior Republic 
have been extremely generous, but there 
is a limit to private philantrophy. 

Last week I had the pleasure of speak- 
ing before the annual meeting of the 
George Junior Republic Association in 
New York City. The meeting was pleased 
to hear very significant and important 
talks by Donald S. Stralem, chairman of 
the board of directors of the association, 
and by George Ross, president of the 
Citizens Government of George Junior 
Republic. Both of these talks deserve 
the widest possible reading and it is with 
that thought in mind that, with the con- 
sent of the House, I am placing them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

REMARKS BY DONALD S. STRALEM, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, GEORGE JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC ASSOCIATION, ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 16, 1964 

LIN DSsar, Mr. Citizen Presi- 
dent, fellow directors, and friends of the 

George Junior Republic I greet you all and 

thank you for being with us today. Mark 

Twain once called the annual meeting “a 

traditional occasion for a solemn statement 

com) of equal parts of self-satisfac- 
tion and saliva.” I'm afraid my remarks may 
not refute that illustrious observation. How- 
ever, in expressing sufficient pride in what 
our organization has achieved in the past 

12 months, I will try to add the right dash 

of modesty and self-challenge, and relate 

them to what still needs—urgently—to be 
done, 

There have been few periods in the Re- 
public's long, living archive when it was so 
fully active with ideas, plans, and accom- 
plishments. In an overtense world buffeted 
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by change, this is at it should be. It is hard 
to argue the fact that the urgency of. the 
Republic's work with youth could not be 
greater than it is today. Nor is there any 
question that differences between the gen- 
erations could be any greater. The teen- 
ager is being exposed to society's vastly new 
problems. The sources of his difficulties and 
tenisons are entirely different from those of 
a generation ago, and these differences pro- 
duce differences of outlook as well. Twenty- 
six million young people in the United States 
will be coming of age, in the next 10 years, 
projecting their ideas and goals into the 
mainstream of American life. It will be 40 
percent more than the number who became 
adults in the fifties. What will be the net 
effect on our society of this flood of new 
adults? Will we, as a nation, benefit by 
their idealism and skills, or will they serve 
to diminish the country's moral conscience 
and productivity. I do not think we can 
predict the secrets of the coming years with 
any accuracy, but certainly we can never 
cease to ask ourselves whether our leaders and 
educators and youth workers are molding, 
as astutely as possible, the attitudes and 
talents of this generation. 

If the average American were asked to 
search his civic conscience for the most ser- 
ious problem In our contemporary society, it 
is safe to say that adolescent unrest and in- 
difference would be high on the list. It has 
assumed major and deeply disturbing pro- 
portions in recent years. I don't use the 
more common word delinquency because 
it is an unprecise term and can mean many 
things, frequently obscuring the real issues. 
We must be mindful always that the myriad 
ways of rebelling are externalization of 
emotional, social, and moral conflict in our 
mobile culture. It is difficult to gage the 
degree to which this social breakdown—for 
such it is—has grown, but it is amply clear 
that an alarming national situation exists 
which calls for bold and constructive action, 
at both the public and yoluntary levels. 

According to Premier Khrushchev, our 
country may be enjoying “the last years of 
its greatness.” Although there is inherent 
superiority of our way of life, both in its 
philosophic principles and in its economic 
and political results, it s not enough to rest 
on past achievements. How well America 
will be able to continue meeting any chal- 
lenge will depend in part on how effective 
we are in projecting the study principles of 
the past into meeting the needs of the 
future. Human dignity, economic freedom, 
individual responsibility, these are the char- 
acteristics that have distinguished our de- 
mocracy in the past. These are the charac- 
teristics that we must call on to guide us 
through the disappearing present and the 
greatness of the future. In America, where 
the obligation of governing is vested in the 
people, the education of youth forms the 
very foundation upon which the Nation's 
democratic principles rest. The success 
achieved in educating the rising generation 
for the broad responsibilities of living will in 
large measure determine our ability as a peo- 
ple to deal effectively with the issues of our 
time. The obligation of educational insti- 
tutions remains to assist young people in 
realizing their full potential as human be- 
ings, to live responsibly, and thus to do their 
part to create a better nation and a better 
world, 

This, my friends, is how the George Jun- 
ior Republic perceives of its responsibility 
and how it is fulfilling its primary purposes. 
Thus it assumes a uniquely significant and 
influential role in the American scheme of 
education. America's greatest virtues were 
crafted in the past, and the George Junior 
Republic continues to operate on the prem- 
ise that the best hopes of education and 
character bullding can be found in democ- 
Tracy's early ways. 
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The philosophy of education at the Re- 
public rests upon certain enduring prin- 
ciples. Let me restate them: 

First, that education should be concerned 
with the total boy or girl; 

That it should encourage thought and 
experimentation, insight and independ- 
ence—rather than the mere accumulation of 
facts; 

That education, especially for troubled 
youngsters, should help our youth under- 
stand that their growth is influenced by 
their environment and by the significant 
people in their life; 

That education should be individualized 
to develop the separate identity, the unique 
potentialities of each young person; and 

That the teenager, insofar as possible, 
should manage his own affairs, earn his own 
way, direct his own future, and find a place 
among fellow citizens in the spirit of an 
adult democratic community. 

Any profile of the Republic's work and 
yearly progress should begin, of course, with 
these youngsters themselves, and with some 
true assessment of our benefit to them, not 
just theoretically but in individual, life- 
weighted terms. After fire destroyed two 
cottages in 1962, our student population was 
dropped from 155 to 123. Today, I'm glad 
to say, we have rebuilt one and completed 
two new and beautiful residential dwellings, 
which has enabled us to increase the student 
body to 165 boys and girls, with the pro- 
spect of 185 within a month or two. We 
have many of our board members to thank 
for making this kind of dynamic physical 
recovery possible. It is significant, I be- 
lieye, to point out here that in the last 15 
years, in keeping with the many demands 
made upon us, the Republic has increased 
its expenditures for plant and program de- 
velopment by approximately 3,000 percent. 

But it is individuals we are concerned with 
always. Their achievements recede only too 
fast when one is challenged by the growing 
needs of an onrushing tomorrow. Let me cite 
some interesting current figures which 
plainly indicate just what is happening to 
some of the boys and girls who are now 
finishing their residence at the Republic* * * 
boys and girls, who, incidentally, came to 
us with complex and crippling problems. 
In June, we will graduate 28 youngsters, 
about one-sixth of our student population. 
Of those who will leave at that time: 

Ten boys will go on to finish their educa- 
tion, six of them in college, four in high 
school, : 

Three boys will enter military service be- 
fore going to college. 

- Eight boys will join the service and go 
into employment afterward. 

Six girls will enroll in junior college. 

One girl will go into employment im- 
mediately. 

I think it is enormously gratifying that 
this graduating class will go down in the 
record book as further evidence that teen- 
agers, no matter how confused or alienated, 
can be led to useful outlooks and respon- 
sible citizenship. Indeed, our results today 
with the Republic’s children stand out in 
the long stretch of its history of service. 
We are proud of the fact that nowhere else 
in the field of educational therapy has the 
combination of character buillding with 
training for democracy found a more prac- 
tical or successful expression. 

We have been hearing a lot lately about 
school ts. Right now the condi- 
tion is no doubt one of our society's most 
serious—and expensive—ills. The Republic's 
staff, in its many experiences with place- 
ment agencies all over the country, has come 
to recognize that a very large element of the 


youngsters 
population, who in the turmoil of adole- 
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scence, in yearning for self-challenge, experi- 
mentation and real responsibility, become 
underachievers and classroom noncon- 
formists—high in Inherent capabilities but 
low in the motivation to learn from formal 
classroom experience. They usually have 
behavioral problems which multiply as they 
are pushed along through grammar school 
into high school, until the teachers and peo- 
ple in authority become exhausted by their 


‘disruptive influence and their disinterest. A 


great many of our schools are not in any 
position to understand or deal with them, so 
inevitably the climate of learning is pre- 
served for the youngster who wants to learn, 
and the frustrated slow-learners are some- 
how induced to leave, expelled, or pushed 
out. The obvious tragedy is that so many 
of these so-called school dropouts, these re- 
jects, have their origin in the vested, con- 
ventional American educational scheme. 
That they are competent—often highly in- 
telligent—children who simply are not chal- 
lenged and excited to learn is most distress- 
ing. 


The George Junior Republic knows that 


the well-entrenched rules of American edu- 
cation cannot be overhauled without much 
more research and the most skillful of plan- 
ning, The study and diffusion of proven 
ideas, such as we have, must, of course, be 
our continuing effort. Such efforts cost 
money. We are still stretching limited volun- 
tary funds beyond ever-present capital and 
operational needs. We hope soon to secure 
funds for assessing in depth and experiment- 
ing with every part of our concept of growth 
through responsibility. Then we shall be 
able to spread with documented evidence the 
tried and proven methods of the Republic to 
more of the Nation. Our board of directors 
knows it would be derelict in its mission to 
society at large if it failed to push forward 
this aim with increased vigor. 

You private citizens who are here today, 
who also share the conviction that this orga- 
nization does contribute importantly to 
young lives and to the Nation, you also have 
an opportunity to help us make the George 
Junior Republic even worthier of regard. 
Beyond its daily activities in education and 
treatment, the Republic must enlarge its 
basic resources and assets for the bigger job. 
Important as these objectives are, they can- 
not be carried on in a physical plant which 
does not lend strength to their fulfillment. 

We lack only some of the physical facili- 
ties to be a model social laboratory, in a fleld 
that crucially needs it. In terms of physical 
plant, we have seen an impressive amount of 
expansion and improvement within the last 
few years. Bright new classroom facilities 
in a magnificent academic building are now 
enriching the Republic's capabilities. A sec- 
ond school unit, as striking as the first, de- 
voted to a scientific curriculum and incor- 
porating a community library, a center of 
intellectual exploration, is almost ready. 
Only a shortage of available capital funds 
prevents its final completion. 

Some of our biggest and most pressing 
physical needs still confront us. What are 
these essential needs? With our enrollment 
growing, our failing dining facilities are 
simply no longer serviceable. Double shifts 
are necessary to feed today's population. We 
must build a new community room. 
Neither can our young citizens make do any 
longer with the Republic's inadequate gym- 
nasium and outmoded physical education 
facilities. These two new buildings are most 
essential right now to the maintenance of 
our program. In the language of banking, 
they are a “gilt-edge investment” in the fu- 
ture productivity of our services to youth. 
To bulld these two new units, we need over 
$500,000—an impressive amount yet small 
when compared with the enduring contribu- 
tion it can make. 

Under the pressures of inflation, with 
greater demands for service, with unmet cap- 
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ital and operating needs, nearly all privately 
operated schools—up and down the educa- 
tional structure from the specialized agency 
like ours to the great universities—all face 
some form of economic decision. It is no 
secret that the scramble for available pri- 
vate contributions is flerce. Still, secondary 
education is the master key to opening up 
the possible resolutions of other social prob- 
lems, The George Junior Republic has al- 
ways been in the thick of this fundraising 
competition, and these days we have to row 
even harder to stay where we are. The world 
of business and foundation philanthropy 
gives away money because it has q moral as 
well as a self-serving responsibility to im- 
prove educational institutions at all levels 
for the benefit of society as a whole. The 
logical starting point for the George Junior 
Republic’s more intensive fundraising ef- 
forts is and must be within the ranks of its 
board and friends. We can never rest on our 
oars, for our obligation to the agency we 
have chosen to serve was never greater nor 
more obvious. All of us should be unafraid 
to ask—in fact, proud to ask—people for 
some of their substance or for some of their 
interest and energy. I think that we all 
know that the theory, made popular on 
Broadway, that you can succeed in business 
without really trying, Is here, off Broadway, 
really the bunk. 

Friends, we here are actually the backbone 
of the George Junior Republic. We are en- 
trusted with the best hopes and the worst 
fears of youth. We cannot be involved in 
a more meaningful work. I sincerely hope 
that all of you will continue to give this vital 
organization your abiding interest and loyal 
support. Help it to continue dealing affirma- 
tively with its mandate to build and grow. 
Give the George Junior Republic the means 
of putting before more and more troubled 
young people and the Nation a true image of 
what, living and working together, they can 
make of this free life. Thank you. 
REMARKS BY GEORGE ROSS, PRESIDENT OF THE 

CITIZENS GOVERNMENT, GEORGE JUNIOR 

REPUBLIC 


Mr. Stralem, Dr. Forbes, members of the 
board of directors and friends of the George 
Junior Republic; it is a privilege for me to 
be present here this afternoon representing 
my fellow citizens. I bring you their best 
wishes and warmest greetings. Because you 
are all familiar with the Republic, I don't 
feel it is necessary to talk to you today 
about the actual structure of the Junior 
Republic or the philosophy which it fol- 
lows. Instead, I would like to speak to you 
about the effectiveness of the program and 
the end product which it produces. I feel 
the best way to do this is by interjecting a 
personal note and sharing with you how I 
feel the Republic has prepared me for my 
later life, 

One of the first lessons that I, as a new 
citizen learned, is that everyone at the Re- 
public is on an equal basis. No matter 
what his or her background—whether it be 
a home of wealth or poverty—no matter what 
the race or creed or whether there has been 
past behavioral problems, equal opportuni- 
ties are offered to all. From my very 
days at Freeville, I was made to realize that 
whatever success or failure I might have 
would be completely dependent on the use 
I made of the opportunities that were avall- 
able to me. I cannot say that I immediately 
put these opportunities to good use. MY 
learning experience was actually a three- 
stage process. 

The first stage was the discovering of 
how to live at, and accept the Republic it- 
self, because I was not too happy with my 
being there. This actually took longer than 
you may think. The second stage was the 
setting up of goals for myself at the Repub- 
lic in school, in the cottage, in the govern- 
ment, even in the work area. One of the 
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most important elements in this stage, hay- 


nothing in school. I was completely dis- 
interested. During this second stage of my 
life at the Republic my interest in the stu- 
dent government stimulated in me a desire 
to become a lawyer. To reach this goal I 
knew that an education was indispensable. 
It was then that I started to apply myself in 
school, 

This was the beginning of the third stage— 
the formulating of goals for my later life, 
u law career, which then necessitated col- 
lege and law school. Since this is my senior 
year in high school, I have made application 
for college and have been accepted. Two 
years ago this would have been the farthest 

from my mind. I was ready to quit 
high school with no thought of college. 

I feel certain that in many other phases 
of my life at the Republic there has been this 
Steady growth in my relationships with peo- 
ple, in my financial responsibility, work 
habits, and in many other ways that I won’t 
realize until years after I have left the 
Republic, 

The goal of the Republic is to prepare us to 
be successful adults. Success however is a 
dificult word to define. It has different 
Meanings for many people. I feel that my 
Republic experience has taught me that suc- 
cess will be found in my being happy and 
content in whatever Ido. That wherever I 
might be or whatever line of employment I 
might follow, success will come only with 
Teal work—and at times self-sacrifice. Hap- 
Piness and contentment will come from my 
knowing that I have done my best. This to 
me will be success. It is for this reason that 
I feel that I am prepared for this kind of 
Successful life more than the average teen- 
ager who has not had the opportuity of 
Republic training. 

To all of you who made this possible for 
me. I wish to express my personal gratitude. 
For all the hundreds of other citizens, past 
and future, I say thank you. And for all who 
May be helped by us, the graduates of the 
oat Junior Republic, again I say thank 

ou. 


Wisconsin Electric Co-op Delegates Speak 
Out Against Federal Power Commission 
Power Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
the biggest registration in the 
ry of Wisconsin Electric Coopera- 

e was recorded at its 28th annual 
Meeting, held March 30, 31, and April 1 
in Madison, Wis. Some 550 persons rep- 
Tesenting rural electric systems in the 
13 States served by WEC picked up 

es for the 1964 convention of this 
m of rural electric and rural 
telephone cooperatives. 

During the 3-day meeting, delegates 
Passed a series of resolutions that ex- 
Dress their thinking on a number of is- 
Sues before the Congress and the Nation, 
The first of those resolutions was in sup- 
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port of passage of the legislation I have 
introduced to prohibit the Federal Power 
Commission from attempting to extend 


. jurisdiction over the rural electric coop- 


eratives. As you know from my previous 
comments on this subject, I am opposed 
to the current tendency of the FPC to 
“empire-build” at the expense of our 
rural electric systems. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have that resolution and a 
number of the others passed by the WEC 
delegates printed in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTIONS OF WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COOP- 

ERATIVE, MARCH 30, 31, AND APRIL 1, 1964, 

28TH ANNUAL MEETING 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
is now engaged in a process of hearing and 
investigation for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether it properly may exercise its reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction over electric coopers- 
tives; and 

Whereas neither the Federal Power Act 
nor the Rural Electrification Act grant or 
imply any such authority for this Commis- 
sion, and the Congress of the United States 
on several occasions has been decisive in in- 
dicating it never intended this allocation of 
jurisdiction; and 

Whereas this form of regulatory jurisdic- 
tion as a protection to the rights of con- 
sumers is superfluous and without meaning 
when applied to any membership organiza- 
tion which is owned and controlled by the 
members it serves; and 

Whereas electric cooperatives already are 
involved with another Federal agency, the 
Rural Electrification Administration: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we firmly oppose the as- 
sumption of such unwarranted authority 
over the affairs of electric cooperatives by 
the Federal Power Commission; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to repeat its 
traditional opposition to this Commission's 
quest for jurisdiction in this field by passing 
favorably on legislation already introduced 
in each House, which clearly spells out this 
prohibition; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
act as promptly as it can, within the limits 
of prudent study and democratic process, in 
order that the electric cooperatives of this 
country may be spared the costly burden of 
continuing hearings, investigations, and 
court actions. 

REA LOAN INTEREST RATE 


Whereas the organized pressure which has 
been applied to the Congress in recent years 
in an effort to bring about an increase in the 
REA loan interest rate is mounting in in- 
tensity; and 

Whereas this effort is based on the unsub- 
stantiated claim that the Nation's-electric 
and telephone cooperatives today are finan- 
cially capable of assuming interest costs sub- 
stantially higher than those presently at- 
tached to REA loans; and 

Whereas the economic stability of electric 
and telephone cooperatives depends on pro- 
viding a balancing factor to offset the obyi- 
ous low level of revenues in the sparsely 
populated areas they serve, and the REA loan 
interest rate has been established to serve 
as such a factor; and 

Whereas the electric and telephone co- 
operatives of the Nation, through their na- 
tional association, are themselves initiating 
a comprehensive study to determine whether 
their general financial condition now war- 
rants any substantial change in this interest 
rate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States delay any legislative action intended 
to exert an effect on REA loan terms, in or- 
der that the study currently in progress may 
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develop the facts of the situation and pro- 
vide a clear perspective of whatever balanc- 
ing factors may still be required in order to 
preserve the stability of electric and tele- 
phone cooperatives. 

ELIMINATING HATE 


Whereas in his first address to Congress 
after assuming the duties of the Presidency, 
Lyndon B. Johnson declared fervently that 
there must be an end to the “teaching and 
preaching of hate“ if the ugly violence of as- 
sassination is ever to be erased from the 
American scene; and 

Whereas this call for tolerance and genuine 
respect for the rights of all others has been 
repeated publicly in all sectors of the Nation 
by noted statesmen, educators, and religious 
leaders; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that the persist- 
ent characterization in widely circulated pe- 
riodicals, public speeches, and motion picture 
films of electric and telephone cooperatives 
as “socialistic,” “taxpayer subsidized,” and 
“threats to private enterprise” are calculated 
to create a public hatred for these coopera- 
tives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we appeal to the sense of 
Justice and fair play of all who have recog- 
nized the desperate need to abolish hatred, 
and urge that they renew their call for tol- 
erance and respect and specifically relate it 
to the fact that electric and telephone co- 
operatives, too, are entitled to freedom from 
character assassination. 


RURAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas President Johnson has revealed 
that a major goal of his administration will 
be to erase the “pockets of poverty” which 
have become chronic blots on the Nation's 
economy; and 

Whereas it has long been the contention 
and official position of cooperative rural elec- 
trification that the most significant and 
lasting way to stabilize the economy of any 
area either at home or abroad, is to teach 
people practical methods of helping them- 
selves; and 

Whereas history reveals no more certain 
means of doing this, and at the same time 
preserving the dignity of people who are self- 
sufficient, than through the practice of the 
cooperative way: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That new stress be placed on this 
self-help method in the programs projected 
by both the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion and the U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture’s rural areas development activity; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the electric and telephone 
cooperatives of Wisconsin be urged to assume 
the role of aggressive leadership that will 
secure for the areas they serve the fullest 
possible advantages of both of these proven 
Federal development programs. 


REA LOAN ACCOUNT 


Whereas establishment of an REA Loan 
Account would be consistent with capital 
budgeting and sound business practice; and 

Whereas the existence of such an account 
would help to emphasize to the public that 
the REA program is one of fully repayable, 
interest-bearing loans, not grants; and 

Whereas the total new loan fund request 
for 1965 for the electric and telephone loans 
program is $428 million, a figure that would 
be reduced to $81 million if the REA Loan 
Account were to be authorized and the prin- 
cipal and interest payments for fiscal 1964 
and 1965 were placed in the account; and 

Whereas the of Agriculture is re- 
questing that the Rural Electrification Act 
be amended to establish an REA Loan Ac- 
count in order to properly refiect the Nation 
of this program and to comply with sound 
business principles: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we endorse the proposal of 
the Secretary and respectfully suggest that 
the Congress of the United States enact the 
amendment he suggests. 

ADMINISTRATOR NORMAN CLAPP 


Whereas our fellow cooperators in rural 
electrification and telephony have adopted 
resolutions in their local, State, regional, 
and national meetings expressing their un- 
reserved administration and respect for 
Norman M. Clapp, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration; and 

Whereas we of Wisconsin Electric Coopera- 
tive are particularly proud as we observe in 
the Administrator's excellent record the com- 
plete justification of the confidence in his 
abilities and sense of dedication which we 
expressed at the time of his appointment to 
this position in 1961; and 

Whereas we believe it is proper and ap- 
propriate that we express our continued con- 
fidence openly and publicly: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we proclaim our full satis- 
cation with the administration of REA un- 
der the direction of Norman M. Clapp, and 
that we repeat our acknowledgment of his 
personal contributions to the orderly prog- 
ress of this program by means of his devo- 
tion to the interests of rural America and 
the unquestioned high plane of integrity 
he has insisted upon in administering the 
affairs of this Federal agency. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Whereas the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and some of its affiliates have shown 
concern about the organization and opera- 
tion of electric cooperatives; and 

Whereas we feel deeply the fundamental 
need for understanding and reasonable unity 
of purpose between the various organiza- 
tions created to serve the interests of Amer- 
ica’s rural population; and 

Whereas we are committed to preserve, as 
economically and efficiently as the low-reve- 
nue nature of our operation permits, the or- 
ganizations which supply electricity without 
profit to the members who own and control 
them, among which are many Farm Bureau 
members: Now, therefore, be. tt 

Resolved, That we invite American Farm 
Bureau. Federation officers, members and all 
others who may be interested or concerned 
to learn the full story of our electric and tele- 
phone cooperatives and their successful ef- 
forts to provide modern electric and tele- 
phone service without profit to our rural 
areas. 

COMMEND PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

Whereas we are keenly aware of the excel- 
lent record in support of this program estab- 
lished by President Lyndon B. Johnson dur- 
ing his service in both Houses of Congress; 
and 

Whereas. we value fully the expressions of 
continued support which he has offered pub- 
licly since taking office as the Nation's Chief 
Executive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we demonstrate in this way 
our sincere appreciation for the leadership 
so often exerted in our behalf in the past by 
President Johnson, and solicit his continued 
enlistment in the ranks of those who do not 
hesitate to endorse the record of selfless sery- 
ice fashioned by those involved in this na- 
tional program of cooperative rural electrifi- 
cation and telephony. 

GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 


Whereas it is essential to the economic 
security of electric cooperatives, and to their 
continuing efforts to reduce their costs In 
order to provide more economical electricity 
to their member consumers, that they re- 
main fortified with the right to generate 
their own supplies of electricity when other 
sources cannot or will not provide adequate 
amounts at reasonable terms; and 

Whereas this right is without meaning 
unless it is implemented with the necessary 
REA loan funds that will make it possible 
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for low-income electric cooperatives to es- 
tablish their own generation and transmis- 
sion facilities, and to add new capacity from 
time to time as the demand increases in the 
areas they serve; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of such Joan 
funds, or the unwarranted delay in process- 
ing and approving applications for their use, 
will serve to place electric cooperatives under 
the economic domination of the profit power 
companies, which in many areas are the only 
alternate source of supply; and 

Whereas these companies, individually and 
through their associations, repeatedly have 
demonstrated their intention to eliminate 
the cooperative method of electricity distri- 
bution whenever and wherever they can: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
approve within the total of the REA appro- 
priations adequate loan funds for the con- 
struction of generation and transmission fa- 
cilities when these are needed by REA bor- 
rowers to insure a low-cost supply of energy: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
reject new attempts to seriously hamper 
this program by restricting the authority of 
the REA Administrator to approve such 
loans, prudently but without time-consum- 
ing procedures that serve no important pur- 
pose other than to subject applicants to 
costiy delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress move posi- 
tively in this same direction by eliminating 
the cumbersome. limitations on the Admin- 
istrator’s authority in this respect which 
were imposed by the language of reports 
originating in committees of both the House 
and the Senate. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUTH 


Whereas this program of cooperative rural 
electrification has been in existence in this 
State for more than a quarter of a century, 
and many of those who helped so energeti- 
cally to establish it and maintain it are no 
longer physically able to spend themselves 
indefinitely in order to preserve it; and 

Whereas a new generation is moving into 
the active ownership and control of electric 
cooperatives and still another generation 
within a very few years will have the most 
numerous representation within our mem- 
bership: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we devote our interested 
attention and concern to the matter of en- 
couraging a lasting dedication to the prin- 
ciples of cooperation among these potential 
future owners of our systems, and an aware- 
ness of the importance of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration in possible 
our home-owned electric service; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we encourage progress in 
this direction by providing special programs 
for youth during all annual WEC meetings 
and during the annual meetings of our local 
electric cooperatives. 


REA APPROPRIATIONS 


Wherens the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association and the National Tele- 
phone Cooperative Association have demon- 
strated repeatedly in the past that their 
painstaking surveys of loan fund require- 
ments of their members are impressively 
accurate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress is urged to 
appropriate REA loan funds in accordance 
with the amounts these studies show to be 
necessary for fiscal year 1965, and REA ad- 
ministrative funds as requested in the Presi- 
dent's budget; and, be it further 

Resolved, That in appropriating these 
funds the Congress and its committees re- 
frain from the imposition of burdensome re- 
strictions which may well limit the REA 
Administrator in the performance of his 
duties to the extent that such funds can 
not be utilized with full effect in the rural 
electrification program. 


April 21 


EFFECTIVE MEMBERSHIP AND CITIZENSHIP FOR 
WOMEN, 

Whereas. we recognize a need for con- 
cerned and informed citizenship to protect 
our rural electric systems; and 

Whereas the women have expressed a de- 
sire to accept their share of the responsibility 
by more active participation in support of 
ie electric system; Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to the Wisconsin Electric cooperative for their 
recognition on this year’s program of the 
potential role of women in support of our 
program; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we commend NRECA for 
the appointment of a coordinator of wo- 
men's activities and recommend cooperation 
ines her efforts on all levels; and, be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That we urge rural electric sys- 
tems to encourage participation of women 
in the work of education of members and 
community in the philosophy and principles 
of electric cooperatives and in pubiic affairs 
which supports our program. 

WHOLESALE FOR RETAIL RATES 

Whereas the establishment of separate 
rate classifications applicable to the sale of 
energy at wholesale for resale to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives has been firmly established 
by a long standing custom and precedent 
based upon sound cost of service accounting 
principles, as well as by sound social and 
economic considerations and has been ex- 
pressly approved by many State regulatory 
commissions and courts; and 

Whereas the preservation of such separate 
rate classifications. for sale of energy at 
wholesale for resale to rural electric coop- 
eratives is essential to the sound development 
of rural electrification and is productive of 
benefits directly and indirectly not only to 
the ultimate patrons of such rural electric 
cooperatives but to the whole economy in- 
fluenced by a healthy development of rural 
electrification; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission in its decision of January 10, 
1964, in Docket 2-U-5624, held that the sep- 
arate rate classification for wholesale for re- 
sale rates applied by Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., to rural electric cooperatives, 
though lower than the wholesale rates ap- 
plied by said company to its other whole- 
Sale for resale customer, is not discrimina- 
tory or unlawful, because justified by dif- 
ferences in cost of service to the two types 
of wholesale customers involved; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
staff in recent gs has called into 
question the application of separate and 
lower wholesale for resale rate classifications 
to rural electric cooperatives than are ap- 
plied to other wholesale for resale customers 
threatening thereby a very serious economic 
blow to rural electric cooperatives and the 
future healthy development of their pro- 
gram and the reduction in cost of energy to 
ultimate rural electric patrons; and 

Whereas a recent initial decision by a 
Federal Power Commission examiner in %8 
case involving the wholesale supplier of 
Oconto Electric Cooperative, in which case 
said cooperative was not a party, holds that 
higher wholesale rates applied by said sup- 
plier to other wholesale customers are dis- 
criminatory and unlawful because not ap- 
plied to Oconto Electric Cooperative and two 
other rural electric cooperatives in Michigan 
and in effect tells said supplier that such 
higher rates if applied to Oconto and said 
two other rural electric cooperatives 
be lawful and reasonable at an increased cost 
to Oconto Electric Cooperative of nearly 23 
percent and in excess of 843,000 per year: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all members of Wisconsin 
Electric Cooperative Join in their support of 
Oconto Electric Cooperative and other 
electric cooperatives in fighting this 
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of the Federal Power Commission and to 
establish firmly before the Federal Power 
Commission the recognition given by the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission and by 
many other State commissions and courts 
that separate and lower wholesale for resale 
rate classifications to rural electric coopera- 
tives are justified by sound cost of service 
principles as well as by sound economic and 
social considerations essential to the future 
welfare of rural electrification. 


The Sino-Russian Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing exacerbation of the dispute be- 
tween the Chinese and Soviet Communist 
Parties has prompted many people to 
take the euphoric view that the split will 
aid U.S. interests in the long run. Others 
have urged us not to take the rift seri- 
ously and treated the disputed as a Com- 
munist ploy to put us off guard. 

A realistic approach to the problem 
appeared in a fine editorial in the 
Lawrence, Mass., Eagle-Tribune on April 
16. The editorial points out that the dis- 
pute has deep historical roots and wisely 
cautions us to remain alert for possible 
shifts in policy. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the editorial in the RECORD: 

THE SINO-RUSSIAN CONFLICT 

Americans watch the controversy between 
Russia and Red China with doubt and hope, 

The hope is that the controversy will cause 
& split between the Communist giants that 
will weaken the Communist cause through- 
Out the world. The doubt is about the 
reality of the controversy. 

Do the Russians and Chinese really mean 
the nasty things they say about each other 
or is the display of bad feeling a carefully 
Staged act to lull the West into the belief 
that communism is so deeply divided that 
Communist union for attack on the West is 
impossible? 

The answer probably is that the Russians 
and Chinese do mean what they say. Thus 
the display is not an act. The probability 
that it is sincere, however, does not mean 
that the West can rely for security against 
communism on deep and lasting ideological 
division between Russia and China. 

Indeed, the ideological difference proba- 
bly is only incidental to the basic difference. 

The historic fact is that Russia and China 
are natural enemies. 

Russia, although geographically huge, is 
traditionally expansionist primarily because 
it instinctively seeks ocean ports. 
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ago as the 17th century the czars pushed 
Russia's frontiers eastward through Siberia 
into conflict with the Chinece Empire. In 
the 19th century the Russians took ad- 
vantage of the weakness of Manchu Em- 
perors to impose treaties under which 
China had to yield vast Far East territories 
to Moscow. At the Yalta Conference, Stalin 
agreed to enter the war against Japan only 
if he got substantial territorial concessions 
from Chiang Kai-shek. Under American 
pressure, China granted the concessions. 

Stalin did not support Mao's Communist 
war on Chiang Kai-shek, did not recognize 
his regime until the day after the new gov- 
ment was proclaimed. Then, because he was 
dealing with fellow Communists, he had to 
give up Russian penetration of Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. Under a mu- 
tual assistance treaty with Red China, Mos- 
cow was careful not to help bulld great 
strength for Peiping. 

Great strength for Red China would 
mean Chinese effort to regain territories lost 
to Russia by treaties imposed on the weak 
Manchu Emperors—territories extending 
from Vladivostok northward along the Pa- 
cific for about a thousand miles and almost 
as far inland as the Amur River, incorporat- 
ing Russia’s Far East industrial centers of 
Komsomolsk and Khabarosysk, 

In this national rivalry for territory the 
ideological conflict appears as both a cover 
of the real controyersy and as a means of 
strengthening the parties to it. Both Russia 
and China are evangelists for their different 
interpretations of Communist philosophy. 
Each is trying to win Communist states to its 
side to gain the power and prestige that ac- 
companies leadership, Each actually is try- 
ing to strengthen itself for direct conflict be- 
tween them. 

Victory for China in this seemingly ideo- 
logical conflict could push Russia into al- 
lance with the West. But a chance to deal 
the West a destructive blow could tempo- 
rarily unite Russia and China with the bonds 
of common Communist purpose. This is a 
possibility the West must be continually 
alert to. A power struggle between philo- 
sophical kin, like a family spat, can always 
be put off while the quarrelers dispose of a 
nuisance both recognize. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Prescription for Hospitals: Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, a series 
of five articles outlining today’s hospital 
problems appeared in the Home News, of 
New Brunswick, N.J., from March 29, 
1964, to April 2, 1964. 

The articles were written by Ralph 
Soda, who did an excellent job in report- 
ing and analyzing one of our Nation's 
serious problems. 

The Daily Home News and Mr. Soda 
should be commended for this outstand- 
ing series, which has received praise 
from many individuals and groups. The 
series was well written, informative and 
comprehensive and called: Prescription 
for Hospitals: Dollars.” 

In the hope that this five-part series 
will make Members of Congress more 
aware of the problems facing hospitals 
today and perhaps increase our interest 
in helping to find a solution, the articles 
will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in five instances. The first is called: 
“Hospitals: Hour of Crisis.” 

PRESCRIPTION FoR Hosprrats: DoLtLars—Hos- 
PITALS: Hour or Crrsts—Part 1 
(By Ralph Soda) 

Don't look now, but your hospital is 
Sick. 

The strain of carrying the indigent patient 
load without receiving adequate reimburse- 
ment for so many years has taken its toll. 

The financial lifeblood of the hospital is 
draining away. It needs a new dollar trans- 
fusion. But there are no donors, 

PUBLIC CLAMOR RISES 

Public resentment to the hospital has 
risen in proportion to the spiraling rise in 
hospital costs, the increase in hospitaliza- 
tion insurance rates, and the staggering need 
tor more improvements, better equipment, 
more beds. 

In short, the patient is critical and in 
hospital jargon * * * “going bad” 

But the public for its own sake cannot 

the situation for long. This year 
One out of every eight patients in the Twin 
County Area will go to a hospital. Then the 
hospitals’ problem becomes his problem. 

What caused the sickness? Is the public 
Criticism of hospital costs justified? Are 
hospital costs too high? 

-THE OTHER SIDE 

Discussing the last two questions, an oM- 
cial of the New Jersey State Hospital Associ- 
ation says, “No.” He was emphatic. 

“Why doesn’t someone have the guts to 
dome straight out and write that hospital 
Costs aren't too high?” he asked when inter- 
Viewed in connection with this series. 

Biased? No. Our hospital man is sincere 
in his belief that hospital costs aren’t too 
Rigs and ‘he Tek aome convincing facts to 

ve it. 
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But equally sincere is another man with 
a few grim facts of his own that support 
the opposite view. 

For years, JO and his wife labored long, 
hard hours at their small nelghborhood gro- 
cery in South Amboy. To say that they pros- 
pered would be an exaggeration, but by dint 
of industry and thrift they managed to 
scrape together a sizable enough nest egg 
in preparation for that day when they could 
“take it easy.“ 

When the day came, they sold their little 
business, bought a small home in Edison 
and settled down to a comfortable, if not 
luxurious, retirement. And then it hap- 
pened. JO’s wife fell ill with a rare kidney 
ailment that was not immediately diag- 
nosed. 

By the time the illness was identified, ex- 
pensive specialists’ fees had gnawed deeply 
into the couple's savings. Then followed a 
long, and even more expensive stay in the 
hospital where the needed intensive care and 
special drugs spiraled costs to an average of 
$80 a day. * * and JO had no hospitali- 
zation Insurance. 

A TRAGIC ENDING 


In the end, his wife died. Their modest 
fortune was wiped out. JO—now 68 and in 
poor health himself—went back to work. 

Ask him today about hospital costs and 
he'll give you an opinion far different from 
that voiced by the hospital spokesman 
quoted above. 

Who then is right? Actually, both are, 
Our hospital man can show you down to 
the last penny—the last decimal point—that 
hospital costs are justified. But, at the same 
time, he'll admit quite frankly that in the 
case of JO’s wife and similar self-paying pa- 
tients, the hospital bill was, in all probability, 
too high. 

A MATTER OF ECONOMICS 

In other words, JO’s hospital bill was more 
than what it actually cost the hospital to 
care for his wife. A admission? 
Perhaps. But to understand it requires a 
knowledge of basic hospital economics. 

There are three kinds of hospitals: 


Voluntary hospitals, nonprofit organiza- . 


tions run by a governing board of community 
leadere who serve without pay, such as Mid- 
dlesex General Hospital, Perth Amboy Gen- 
eral Hospital, Princeton Hospital, St. Peter's 
General Hospital, Somerset Hospital, Middle- 
sex Rehabilitation Hospital and South Am- 
boy Memorial Hospital in this area, 

Government hospitals operated by Fed- 
eral, State, or county nts and of 
which Roosevelt Hospital and the Veterans’ 
Hospital in Lyons are examples in this area. 

Proprietary hospitals, run by an individual, 
partnership, or corporation and operated for 
a profit. 

PATIENTS FOOT THE BILL 

The hospital receives some money from 
grants, donations, and fund drives but most 
of the income comes from the patient. 
Ideally, the donations are reserved to finance 
capital improvement expansion, the pur- 
chase of new equipment and research. The 
money paid by the patient is supposed to 
cover the actual costs of operation. But it 
doesn’t always happen that way. 

Patients come in three varieties, too: 

The Blue Cross, or other insurance pa- 
tients, with prepaid hospitalization 
insurance. 

The self-paying patient, like JO's wife, who 
pays out of private funds. 


And the indigent patient, who has no in- 
surance and no money of his own with which 
to pay hospital costs. 

WELFARE FALLS SHORT 


Here's the rub. Although some form of 
welfare or governmental assistance is avall- 
able to the hospital to reimburse it for the 
costs of caring for the indigent, this as- 
sistance in the Twin-County area doesn't 
even pay half the actual cost to the hos- 
pital. 

Blue Cross pays the cost of the patient's 
treatment but it does not pay the hospital's 
charge, which is the actual cost of caring for 
the patient plus a small amount to cover 
losses. 

For example, assume that in the same room 
with JO's wife was a woman with Blue Cross 
and in the bed next to her was a medically 
indigent woman. Assume all required the 
same care treatment and the hospital charge 
as $40 a day for each. 

But Blue Cross would only pay 697 a day 
for its patient, and the donations for indi- 
gent care to the hospital amounted to only 
$20 a day. The hospital is left holding the 
bag to the tune of $23 a day and you can't go 
on losing that kind of money and stay in 
business. 

The result is that the hospital hikes the 
bill of the self-paying patient to make up 
some of the deficit and uses needed develop- 
ment or expansion funds to pay the rest. 

So JO paid extra because somebody else 
didn’t pay at all, or, at best, didn't pay 
enough. This fact is even harder to accept 
when you realize the unlucky self-paying 
patient also helped pay the taxes that fi- 
nanced part of the indigent’s bill. 

BLUE CROSS SEEKS RATE INCREASE 


Not even the patient with prepaid hos- 
pitalization can afford to be complacent. 
Right now a lively debate is raging over an 
application by the New Jersey Blue Cross 
for an average 32.6-percent increase in rates. 
‘There are many who claim the rates are al- 
ready too But Blue Cross counters 
that it needs the increase to keep solvent 
in the face of increasing hospital costs and 
hospital usage. : 

Here is an example of how hospital costs 
have risen in this State. In 1958 the aver- 
age New Jersey Blue Cross hospital cost 
was $27.44 a day. Last year it was 83627 a 
day and in its current application for an in- 
crease Blue Cross estimates it will go to 
about $40.75 a day in 2 years. X 

Although the Blue Cross average last year 
was $36.27 a day, the average dally charge 
by hospitals in this area was $40 a day. For 
instance, at St. Peter's General Hospital the 
figure was $38.86 a day; at Middlesex Gen- 
eral Hospital, $39.71; and at Princeton Hos- 
pital, $41.90. 

CHARGES DUE TO SKYROCKET 

All are expected to climb over the $41 aday 
mark this year. And, in the words of the car- 
— barker, Brother, you ain't seen nothin’ 
ye ” 

A survey of 98 hospitals in the New York 
‘Metropolitan area indicates that by 1967 the 
average cost per patient will be about $55.35. 

This is the predicament both the hospital 
and the public find themselves in today. As 
Sister Dorothy Reece, administrator of St. 
Peter's General Hospital, expressed it in her 
annual address to the board of directors, 
“Will hospital care become a luxury in the 
next 10 years?” 
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PRESCRIPTION ron HOSPITALS: DOLLARs—THE 
Hosrrvau’s Starr or LIFE AND MODERN 
EQUIPMENT Puss MEDICAL Costs Ever Ur 
‘WARD—Part 2 = 

(By Ralph Soda) 

Hospitals are like barbershops. 

Until such time as someone inyents a ma- 
chine you can stick your head into, press a 
button and get a haircut, it will continue to 
require the services of one barber to trim 
one head of hair at a time. 

And until such time as someone invents a 
machine to take your temperature, rub 
your back, do your laundry, cook your meals, 
ndjust the light, smile good morning, and say 
good night, it will continue to require the 
services of two and a fraction employees to 
care for every patient in the hospital. 

The analogy is Jack Owen's, executive sec- 
retary and vice president of the New Jersey 
Hospital Association. And it's a good one. 

For automation has been no more suc- 
cessful in reducing the number of employees 
in the hospital than it has been in ousting 
Joe the barber from his tonsorial parlor. 


NEED MORE PEOPLE 


On the contrary, it has had the opposite 
effect. A new improvement in medicine, a 
new piece of equipment, usually means the 
employment of a new, trained technician to 
operate it. 

And it is this ironic fact of hospital life 
that hospital men find most frustratingly 
difficult to get across to the public. 

“They always compare us with hotels, or 
industry,” one hospital official lamented, and 
it’s not a valid comparison at all. They see 
the similarities but ignore the basic differ- 
ences," 

The differences are these: 

Two-thirds of every hospital dollar—two- 
thirds of every dollar you pay for hospital 
- bills—goes for salaries and wages. Industry, 

necording to a Middlesex General Hospital 
bulletin, spends approximately one-third of 
every dollar for wages. 

A hospital must be staffed, ready for an 
emergency, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
To do this requires the services of approxi- 
mately 2.5 employees for every patient. Many 
of these people, such as the dietitian, phar- 
macist, pathologist, lab technicians, house- 
keeping staff, and administrative personnel, 
are never seen by the patient. But they're 


Hotels, the service industry with which 
hospitals are most often compared, require 
one employee for every four guests. So next 
time you hear that worn Inment—"I could 
have gotten a suite at the Waldorf for what I 
paid the hospital“ —take it with a grain of 
salt. If a hotel had to maintain the same 
ratio of employees to guests as the hospital 
docs employees to patients, chances are you'd 
be spending your vacations at home. 

PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


But the big problem with hospital person- 
nel is the high turnover. For years hospital 
wages were notoriously low, resulting in a 
large and frequent turnover of personnel. 

Gradually hospitals have been trying to 
raise wages to a point where they are more 
competitive with salarics paid employees in 
other industries. 

Some has been made but a large 
Gap still exists. For instance, the annual 
starting salary of a registered nurse in this 
orea is several hundred dollars less than the 
beginning teacher's salary, And the nurse 
works weekends, at nights and 11 months a 
Jenr. The tencher works about 9 months 
a year, Monday through Friday. 

In the annual report of Princeton Hospital 
last month, the hospital's administrator, 
John W. Kauffman, had this to say about the 
turnover problem: 

“Our overall personnel turnover per- 
centage,” he said, dropped 10 pointe to 55.5 
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percent with full-time personnel turnover at 
41.5 percent.” 

Kauffman described this as a cant 
improvement” in personnel stability. And 
he wasn't kidding. For hospitals this is 
rockbound stability, compared to what 
they've known. 


COSTS WILL CONTINUE TO RISE 


So until somebody invents a machine to 
replace people in hospitals, costs will con- 
tinue to rise, at least until salaries are truly 
competitive, 

In the words of Owen: If. machines could 
save a human life, if equipment could prac: 
tice medicine, the cost of hospitals would be 
reduced by 60 percent.“ 

Which brings up another irony of hos- 
pital life. Actually, someone has invented 
a machine of sorts to substitute for the 
costly hospital employee. 

It's a bed, a mechanical bed. 

Press a button and you're raised to a sit- 
ting position. Press another and a hidden 
table rolls up obligingly in front- of you. A 
twist of s dial will expose a gleaming, private 
sink of which you can wash your hands, or 
draw a glass of water. 

A little more complicated adjustment and, 
lo, there's that old, famillar hospital ac- 
quaintance, the bedpan, still recognizable 
despite a few fancy, jet-age, sanitary em- 
bellishments. 

They show this multitalented robot at 
hospital conventions with a beautiful model 
as a demonstrator. They extoll its virtues, 
emphasizing the savings in wages which 
would accrue to the hospital equipped with 
such beds. Everyone agrees that they are 
wonderfully practical contraptions. 

But the darn things won't sell. Why? 
“The patients don't Uke them,” says Robert 
S. Hoyt, director of Perth Amboy General 
Hospital, ‘particularly the women.“ 

So there you have it. One place automa- 
tion could save money in a hospital and It’s 
no go. i 

But elsewhere in the hospital, machines 
more than hold their own. These are the 
miracle machines, the revelutionary new 
lifesaving devices of which the heart-lung- 
is an example. 

This famous unit, which pumps and puri- 
fies blood during heart surgery costs $12,000 
and this does not include the salaries of the 
trained technicians needed to operate it, 

STANDS IDLE FOR DAYS 


It might stand idle for days without being 
needed. But when it is, it could save a life. 
And so the hospital must have a heart-lung 
machine, 

There are dozens of similar miracle ma- 
chines, machines that start stopped hearts, 
take over for the kidney and deliver X-ray 
pictures in minutes. 

Each one requires its own highly trained 
technicians—some as many as 18—and each 
techniclan demands a salary commensurate 
with his skills, 

People rarely give this expensive equip- 
ment a thought until they, or a loved one, 
need them. And then woe to the hospital 
that can't supply the right miracle machine 
at the right time. = 

Even the much maligned hospital bill 
doesn't truly reflect this expense, For exam- 
ple, one area hospital recently set up an 
operating room for a gallbladder operation. 
On each piece of equipment needed for the 
operation a sign was hung designating the 
price of that piece of equipment. The 
total—$25,000. : 

And this did not include the salaries of 
the half dozen or so skilled professionals 
needed to operate the equipment and per- 
form the operation. 

And there's the recurring expense of im- 
provementa to the physical plant that hos- 
pitals must contend with, a fact the patient 
seldom takes into consideration when trying 
to figure out why his bill is so high. 
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But hospitals are constantly under pres- 
sure to expand—to get the patient out of 
the hallway and into a room—and this Is 
expensive. 

Just to paint a room costs a hospital more 
than it does industry. The law requires that 
only a spechial fire-resistant paint be used, 

THE HIDDEN CHARGES 


These are just a few of many, many things 
that put hospitals in an expensive class by 
themselves and are the hidden charges. in 
your hospital bill, Of course some things 
can be done cheaper; it all depends on what 
you want. 

As Paige L'Hommedicu, president. of the 
Middlesex General Hospital Board of Trus- 
tees, expressed it: “You can have the best 
1920 hospital around, If that is what you 
want, But this ts 1964,” 

There is little doubt that people want their 
hospital to be the best 1964 hospital around. 
But it is doubtful that hospitals will ever 
attain that goal. as long as they continue 
to lose about a million dollars yearly in medi- 
cally indigent care as they have been doing 
in Middlesex County. 

PRESCRIPTION For Hosrrrars: DOLLARS—SICK= 
NESS A LUXURY Some Can't Arrorp—Parr 3 
(By Ralph Soda) 

Jimmy was the sweetest kid you ever saw. 
But he was doomed to misfortune from the 
beginning. 

Shortly before he was born, his father 
deserted and Jimmy's mother, emotionally 
shattered by the abandonment, was left to 
make her timid way alone in a world turned 
cold with hopelessness. 

When the time for Jimmy's birth arrived, 
she was admitted to an area hospital. She 
had no money. She was what is known as 
a medical Indigent—someone who can't af- 
ford to be sick. 

When Jimmy was born it was found his 
liver would not function properly. His body 
couldn't retain nourishment from food and it 
soon became apparent that he was dying of 
malnutrition. His already stricken mother, 
unable to bear the strain of this latest mis- 
fortune, turned her back on the friendless 
reality of life as she knew it and was com 
mitted to a mental institution, : 


BACK IN HOSTAL 


But Jimmy, coddled by the nurses, the pet 
of pediatrists lingered on in the hospital for 
over 6 months, His condition improved and 
he was finally discharged in the custody of an 
aunt. But it wasn't long after that, that he 
developed a hip deformity and was back in 
the hoepital for another lengthy stay. 

Needless to say, the hospital was never 
reimbursed for the costly and intensive care 
given Jimmy and bis mother. And there are 
thousands of Jimmies passing through hos- 
pitals in the twin-county aroa each year, It 
is ine No. 1 problem facing hospitals—the big 
crisis. 

Last year, such cases resulted in a loss of 
over $801,870 to the five volunteer hospitals 
in Middlesex County alone, Next year it 1s 
expected to Jump to $900,000 and the year 
after that to $1 million, 

That's $1 million worth of capital improve- 
ments. new equipment, research, adminis- 
trative and medical education money ‘that 
these hospitals will have to lop off their budg- 
ets and forget about. 

That is n $1 million deficit that you—the 
public—mny have to make up indirectly b 
incrensed hospital charges, larger fund drive 
donations to mect higher goals and, maybe. 
by having to put up with second-rate care 
because the hospital is financially unable to 
provide the first-rate care it would like to 
provide. Unless, of course, somebody does 
something, 

Horpituls have been pleading for years for 
somebody to do something. And now the 
Middlesex County Board of Frecholders has 
Joined In the chorus. Up to now the only 
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major aid available to the hospitals for the 
care of needy patients under the age of 65 
has come from the freeholders, But when 
the hospitals went back at budget time this 
year to beg for an increase, one official let it 
be known that the freeholders were 
“at the end of our rope.” 
HALF FOR WELFARE 


Half of the board's $17 million budget goes 
for care to needy persons in one form or an- 
ether. For medically indigents the county 
appropriated $850,000 in aid for 1963— 
$100,000 more than the previous year but 
Still only half of what it is estimated the 
hospitals will need. 

The freeholders say they can't afford these 
lavish grants much longer and it is plain 
that hospitals are in no condition to absorb 
such costs for any great length of time 
either. A classic example is the Chester Hos- 
pital in Chester, Pa. 

Backed against the wall by increasing in- 
digent patient care losses, the Chester Hos- 
pital was finally forced to bolt the doors of 
its emergency room and clinic, through 
Which most of the medically indigent pa- 
tents enter a hospital. The result was 
Chaos. But at least it aroused public offi- 
clais to the need for more help for hospitals. 
Now the State of Pennsylvania has a pro- 
fram of increased indigent aid for hospitals. 
But it was too late for the Chester Hospital. 
It has since been merged with another hos- 
Pital, i 

NO STATE PROGRAM 

In New Jersey there is no program of State 
ald. to hospitals for indigent care. But Con- 
necticut has a plan for full reimbursement 
of costs to the hospital. Minnesota has been 
Paying full costs since 1955 and Idaho began 
to do the snme in 1958. New York also has 
an aid program. And in Maryland a plan is 
in effect in which the State pays 80 percent 
Of the hospital indigent costs and the coun- 

Ues 20 percent. 

If such a plun had been in effect in New 
Jersey last year, the Middlesex County free- 

iders’ appropriation for hospital aid would 

ve been considerably lower and the hos- 
Pitals would have received full reimburse- 
Ment. There would be no crisis today. 
But there is one hopeful sign. The free- 
holders see the need for some sort of State 
and are contemplating the initiation 
ot such a program through the New Jersey 
iation of Boards of Chosen Freeholders. 
But so far, nothing yet has been done. 

Also needed is a central clearing house of 
Credit information for hospitals, preferably 
Operated through a governmental agency 
Such as the welfare department. 

Hospitals now maintair their own credit 
tments to screen patients in an effort 

5 determine which ones are truly medically 
digent, But these credit departments do 
not have the legal right to check such things 

a person's bank account, and conse- 

Juentiy are ineffective. The welfare agen- 
in however, do have a legal right to this 
formation. 
aon year a young couple came to an area 
pital where they planned to have a baby. 
th y told the hospital admitting office that 
bed had no insurance and intended to pay 
Pita for the hospital's services. The hos- 
55 kept its end of the bargain and the 
oar Was born. All the hospital ever got 

Of the couple was a token deposit. The 

* Part of the bill today remains unpaid. 
th eduent investigation revealed that 
den ee couple had had two other -chil- 
Nel res! two other hospitals in the area. 
eredi r were ever paid. Had there been a 
tes nclenring house in operation, the last 
Would ospitals victimized by that couple 
deni Pave been forewarned that they were 

Hans with poor financial risks. 
such Pitale are continually plagued with 
aa 8 known to the business world 

dbeats. Some go so far as to give 
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false names and addresses when applying for 
treatment in outpatient clinics, receive 
their treatment and tell the hospitals to 
send them the bill. 

There is not much a hospital can do about 
these deliquent bills. It can and usually 
does make a patient agree in writing to allow 
the hospital to garnishee his wages, if he 
fails to pay his bill. But this is seldom 
enforced, Nor do hospitals have the right 
of repossession available to business. 

HOSPITAL IS STUCK 


The car dealer can repossess that new 
car and the department store can take back 
the television set, But the hospital is stuck. 

J. Harold Johnston of Highland Park, an 
official of the New Jersey Hospital Assocla- 
tion, has a speech on this subject. He calls 
it: “You can’t put the appendix back.“ 

When the hospital has exhausted all efforts 
to collect on the delinquent bill, it's turned 
over to a collection agency. And for that 
service the hospital must pay 40 cents out 
of every dollar the agency is successful in 
collecting. 

It’s an expensive way to get something 
that belongs to you but then a half of loaf 
is better than none, And hospitals have 
been living for years with financial malnu- 
trition. But they can no longer survive on 
half of the indigent care loaf. 

“Just reimburse us for what we spend on 
the medically indigent,” said one official, 
“and we'll be more than satisfied.” 

Paige LHommedieu agrees. ‘“Reimburse 
us 100 percent of our costs for the indigent. 
Give us what hospitals in some other States 
get and we'll be able to help control rising 
costs and improve our services at the same 
time.” 

If there is such a thing as a wonder cure 
for the financial malady hospitals suffer with 
today, it is what the hospitals in New Jersey 
want and what the hospitals in Connecticut, 
Minnesota, Idaho, and elsewhere have * * * 
100 percent reimbursement-of what it costs 
the hospital to care for the medically in- 
digent. 

PRESCRIPTION For HOSPITALS: DOLLARS IN 
HOSPITALIZATION PLaNs Nor ALL THE 
Same—Parr 4 

(By Ralph Soda) 

Whenver people discuss hospital costs, 
that familiar gripe “Why doesn’t my hos- 
pitalization insurance cover my hospital 
cost?” is bound to be heard. 

The growth of prepaid hospitalization in- 
surance is directly related to the high cost 
of medical care. More and more people are 
enrolling in hospitalization plans out of a 
genuine concern over rising hospital costs. 
And, ironically, the general confusion con- 
cerning prepaid hospitalization seems to 
par in proportion to its increasing popular- 
ty. > 

There are two main types of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance—Blue Cross and commercial. 

New Jersey Blue Cross, a nonprofit organ- 
ization, does reimburse the hospital for all 
its expenses in caring for the Blue Cross pa- 
tient, depending on the amount of services 
the subscriber buys in his contract. 

Commercial plans, offered by private firms 
in the business to make a profit, set a limit 
on what they will pay clients for hospital 
services they purchase in their insurance 
plan, And these limited payments very 
rarely cover the full cost of the hospital's 
charge to the patient for these services. 

So the patient with commercial insurance 
makes up the difference out of his own 
pocket, 

The Blue Cross patient, on the other hand, 
pays the hospital nothing out of his own 
pocket except the cost of such personal 
extras as telephone and television, which 
Blue Cross does not pay and which are not 
an essential part of hospital expenses. 

This is because Blue Cross has an arrange- 
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ment with the hospital in which Blue Cross 
agrees to reimburse the hospital 100 percent 
costs to care for the Blue Cross patient. 
In return, the hospital allows Blue Cross 
to audit the hospital costs to insure they are 
justified. 
CHEAPER PREMIUM 


Since the commercial firms, on the other 
hand, do not pay 100 percent of the hos- 
pital costs for all-its clients, they can sell 
their insurance cheaper than Blue Cross. 

The. result is, where once there were more 
people with Blue Cross insurance than with 
commercial hospitalization, today the op- 
posite is true. 

CAN BOOMERANG 


This craving of the public for cheaper hos- 
pitalization has sometimes worked to its 
disadvantage. Most commercial firms are 
reputable, reliable businesses that offer fair 
and sound plans. But there are a few ex- 
ceptions, which the public would do well to 
be cautious of. 

One such firm offered a policy with a very 
attractive premium and fairly good cover- 
age. But down low—in the fine print—was 
a footnote that the policy was only applicable 
to disenses and allments common to both 
sexes, 

A man with prostate trouble, who is not 
given to the reading of fine print in tedious 
looking documents and whose wife is ex- 
pecting a baby, could find himself out of, 
luck with such a policy. 

Fortunately, such extremes are the ex- 
ception and it is generally conceded that 
prepaid hospitalization insurance, particu- 
larly Blue Cross, has been a boon to the 
hospital. 

POOR RISKS 

Hospital officials still remember that ter- 
rible time before Blue Cross when you could 
not even get a vacuum cleaner salesman into 
a hospital to demonstrate his wonder ma- 
chine. Salesmen felt hospitals were as poor 
financial risks as the patients they served. 

Today you can’t keep salesmen away. 
They're eager to sell hospitals because they 
know money is now available. And it is 
available primarily because of Blue Cross. 

The hospitals are the first toadmit it. Yet 
they feel that Blue Cross could do a lot 
more. Specifically, hospitals want Blue Cross 
to pay a small amount in excess of costs, for 
use as a development fund. ` 

Hospitals say they need such a fund to pur- 
chase new equipment, cover losses, and for 
research, improvements, and better facilities, 

NO AGREEMENT 


But Blue Cross won't buy it. “Why should 
we pay out our subscribers’ money for s hos- 
pital development fund when we have no say 
in the direction or extent of that develop- 
ment?” remarked one Blue Cross official. 

Hospitals and Blue Cross also find them- 
selves at loggerheads when it comes to the 
auditing of hospital costs by the Blue Cross. 
The hospitals claim Blue Cross auditors are 
too prejudiced in favor of Blue Cross. 

And Blue Cross counters that hospital au- 
ditors are too prejudiced in favor of the 
hospitals and against the public as repre- 
sented by the Blue Cross patient. 

In Maryland, they have solved this trouble 
by the appointment of an impartial council 
to audit costs for Blue Cross and the hospital. 
This 10-member council has civic leaders and 
representatives of business, industry, labor 
and the medical and legal professions. They 
are appointed by the Governor. 

WANTED HERE 

Many people would like to see a similar 
council in New Jersey. But until then, Blue 
Cross remains the only organized body which 
mounts s vigilance on hospital costs. And 
for this reason alone, even its competitors— 
the commercial insurance company—is happy 
to see Blue Cross still around. 
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But this is only a vigilance, it is not a con- 
trol. Hospitals are here to provide medical 
care. The decision of how much medical care 
they provide rests solely with the hospital 
physicians. In this they reign supreme, Nei- 
ther the administrator nor the trustees can 
in conscience counteract them. The doctors 
are the professionals and the professionals 
should know. 

Therefore, the success of the administrator 
in controlling the costs in his hospital de- 
pends largely upon the demands and require- 
ments of his attending physicians. 

The New Jersey Blue Cross Rate Study 
Committee in its final report dated 1960 de- 
scribed this as similar to national defense. 


MILITARY VIEW 


“The professional soldiers are arguing for 
unlimited expenditures for defense, while 
the President attempts to establish a bal- 
anced budget and insists they live within 
appropriations. = 

“There is, however,” the report says, “no 
comparable brake on hospital expenditures 
for medical care.“ 

But there are many suggestions about 
what should be done to apply the “brake.” 

The New Jersey Hospital Association feels 
the brake should come in the form of orga- 
nized planning to improve hospital utiliza- 
tion and prevent duplication of hospital fa- 
cilities and expenses in a community. 

Princeton University Prof. Herman M. 
Somers, who has made a study of the subject, 
feels the major busſnesses and industries 
the largest buyers of hospitalization insur- 
ante, through group plans for their em- 
ployees—should take some action, if only to 
hold down the expenses of their investments 
in hospitalization. 


STATE CONTROL 


Middlesex County Freeholder George J. 
Otlowski would like to see hospitals regu- 
lated like public utilities by the PUC. 

And there's socialized medicine, the spectre 
that is always around to haunt the medical 
profession. 

The study committee sees Government in- 
tervention a distinct possibility if Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield rates should continue to 
rise to the point where they price themselves 
out of the budget of the average citizen. 

And it sees the medical profession—the 
doctors who most directly affect rising costs 
by deciding what facilities a hospital should 
have—as the only logical brake to rising 
hospital costs short of socialized medicine. 

In its final report, the committee stated 
flatly that if it wishes to stop socialized medi- 
cine from becoming an accomplished fact 
in this country, the medical profession must 
“accept the responsibility of devising con- 
trols on the monopoly it exercises in the 
areas of hospital utilization and hospital 
medical care.“ 5 ; 

OTHERS NEEDED 


These are just a few of the controls some 
Teel are needed to hold down rising hospital 
costs. 

That there is need for some control, al- 
most everyone agrees. But the enigma re- 
mains: What form should the control take? 

The Blue Cross Rate Study Committee sug- 
gests it is an enigma the legislature as well 
as the medical profession would do well to 
ponder, 

And even a ory observer of the finan- 
cial plight of hospitals and the rising cost 
of medical care would have to agree. 


PRESCRIPTION FoR Hosrrrars: DOLLARS—RIS- 
ING Hosprran Costs AFFECTING ALL, Sick 
on Not—Parr 5 

(By Ralph Soda) 
You dont have to be sick to feel the pinch 
-Ot rising hospital costs. 
You can feel it in the increasing hospitali- 
zation insurance premiums you're paying. 
And you can feel it in the contributions you 
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are being urged to make to annual hospital 
appeals and new hospital bullding fund 
drives. 

Currently in the Middlesex-Somerset- 
Monmouth County area alone, there are 
drives for construction of three hospitals— 
the 200-bed John F. Kennedy Memorial Hos- 
pital in Edison, the 100-bed Raritan Valley 
Hospital in Green Brook, and the 100-bed 
Bayshore Community Hospital in Holmdel. 

And the regular fundraising compaigns 
of existing hospitals continue to total many 
millions of dollars. 

You may have wondered just how long 
this could go on without somebody calling 
some kind of a halt, Well, you weren't 
alone. 

SCREENING CROUP FORMED 


The question of Just how much more the 
public can be expected to bear has been 
of continuing concern to hospital people 
themselves over the years, and it resulted 
last week in the formation of the Health 
Facilities Planning Council of New Jersey, 
Inc 


Don't let the name fool you. The council 
is a saving agency, not a spe one. It's 
the first statewide organization ever formed 
for screening hospital building plans, and 
its formation is the brightest beacon to ap- 
pear on the financially fogbound New Jer- 
sey hospital horizon in years. 

Specifically, the council will evaluate exist- 
ing hospital facilities throughout the State 
and screen plans for the construction of new 
facilities and the establishment of new serv- 
ices. 

KNOWS OF PRESSURE 


“The council,” says J. Harold Johnston, 
its executive director and the man who 
launched it for the New Jersey Hospital As- 
sociation with the ald of a $50,000 grant 
from the U.S. Public Health Service, “rec- 
ognizes the fact that wherever hospital beds 
or facilities are provided there is pressure to 
use them whether or not similar facilities 
maybe available just down the street.” 

“We want to insure,” he said, “that there 
are adequate services to meet the public 
health care needs in every locality. But we 
also want to make absolutely certain that 
there is not one unnecessary or duplicative 
hospital bed or cancer laboratory, for exam- 
pie, in that locality.” 

In other words, the council will discour- 
age construction of new hospitals, expan- 
sion of existing ones, or provision of new 
services that are not needed. And any ob- 
server of the hospital scene in New Jersey 
will Have to agree it’s about time. 

When a hospital service is duplicated un- 
necessarily, the public usually loses. For 
instance, if all the hospitals in a particular 
area compete to see who can provide the 
most elaborate cancer laboratory, the need 
in the area for equally extensive facilities 
to treat another major disease may go beg- 


g. 

And every time an unnecessary hospital or 
an unnecessary expansion of a hospital is 
built, the cost of medical care in that area 
Is apt to go up. It's a matter of hospital 
economics. It costs a hospital an estimated 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year to maintain one hos- 
pital bed, occupied or empty. 

The more empty beds a hospital has, the 
more money it loses, Therefore, if a new 
hospital draws patients away from an exist- 
ing hospital to the point where the older 
hospital ‘loses money, the latter must in- 
crease charges to cover the deficit. 

A PRIMARY DUTY 

Determining the need for new hospitals 
will be one of the most important functions 
of the council. There are no set rules for 
making such a determination. The US. 
Public Health Service formula for Hill-Bur- 
ton aid is 1.5 beds per 1,000 local population, 
provided this does not exceed the recom- 
mended statewide ratio of 4.5 beds per 1,000 
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population. But just because the popula- 
tion of an area justifies construction of a 
hospital under this formula, there may not 
be enough physicians, nurses, or other pro- 
fessional personnel available to adequately 
staff that new hospital and the existing ones. 

Nor does it follow that just because a hos- 
pital is crowded, just because some beds may 
have to be moved into a hall for lack of 
rooms, that a new hospital Is needed. Maybe 
it would be more economical for everyone 
if an addition were built on the existing hos- 
pital. At least that's the opinion of John- 
ston. 

PLUS OTHER ANGLES 


“There are many, many factors—from the 
staff requirements down even to the traffic 
pattern in the area—that must be considered 
before even the need for a new hospital can 
be accurately determined, let alone the com- 
munity's ability to support it,“ he said. 

As it is, there are already stringent regula- 
tions governing construction of hospitals in 
New Jersey. For one thing, you must sub- 
stantiate the need for a hospital if you hope 
to qualify for the Hill-Burton the 
Federal assistance plan for hospital con- 
struction and modernization. 

And before the State department of in- 
stitutions and agencies will grant a license 
you must agree to follow rigid construction 
standards, to provide adequate care and fa- 
cilities and to maintain an emergency room 
and clinic for treatment. of all persons, re- 
gardless of their ability to pay. 


HOSPITAL PEOPLE, TOO 


Still, Just the fact that the Health Facili- 
ties Planning Council was concefyed would 
indicate a feeling among hospital officials 
themselves that stricter control of hospital 
construction is needed. It is no secret that 
some even hope the council's findings can 
lead to new laws providing these controls. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
the formation of the council is not to be 
misconstrued as meaning the proposed hos- 
pitals in Edison, Green Brook, and Holmdel 
are not needed. On the contrary, it is gen- 
erally conceded that because of its continu- 
ing growth and organization.of the Rutgers 
Medical School this area can support these 
institutions. But it is also conceded they 
could cause problems for existing hospitals, 
if. only because of the need for more pro- 
fessional] personnel. 

BLAME IS ‘WIDE 


There is little doubt that hospitals con- 
tributed in part to thelr own malady, There 
is a suspicion they may have been too lax in 
admitting insured patients for tréatment 
that could have been received in the doc- 
tor 's office. And there is reason to believe 
they haven't been as adept in their financial 
housekeeping as they could have been. 

But-at worst these things only weakened 
the condition. There is no doubt that the 
virus which has struck the hospital low in 
New Jersey is the unreimbursed expense of 
caring for the medically indigent. 

And the job of getting the patient back 
on his feet win probably require, besides 
effort from the patient, a legislative helping 
hand, an understanding public, and a Co- 
operative medical profession. According to 
those who should know, the prescribed treat- 
ment should include: 

First, 100 percent relmbursement of the 
cost of caring for the needy patient. ef 
to programs in other States, 

A central clearinghouse of credit Informa- 
tlon, operated by an agency such as the wel- 
fare department, with full investigative 
powers to enable hospitals to separate the 
truly indigent from the pretenders. 

An impartial council to audit hospital costs 
for Blue Cross similar to that in effect in 
Maryland, 

Payment by Blue Cross into @ hospital de- 
velopment fund. 
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Action by the hospital physiclans to hold 
down costs, by discouraging unnecessary use 
of hospital facilities, and by controlling their 
own demands for increased services. 

And finally, willingness on the part of the 
hospitals for self-discipline in expenditures 
and to cooperate with the new planning 
council to avold duplication of services. 


Spending of Tax Dollars—National 
Morality—Cabin Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD I. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a 
ranching family at Moose in Wyoming's 
Scenic Teton Mountain area has for 
Several months distributed an open letter 
type publication titled “Cabin Com- 
ments.“ I should like to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the 20th issue 
of their letter, dated April 1. 

In their publication, the Bettys give 
Voice to many of the questions which 
are troubling Americans throughout the 
Nation, questions regarding the spend- 
ing of tax dollars, and the deteriorat- 
ing state of the national morality. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the April 1 issue of Cabin 
Comments be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Canin COMMENTS 
(By the Bettys) 


Apnt 1, 1964. 
We are proud to live in the United States 
and know that no other country in the 
yla could hold the advantages and charms 
Or us which this country does. There is no 
One in the world with whom we would change 
Places. We realize full well that there are 
many in downtrodden, Communist-ridden, 
Starving countries who would only too gladly 
Change places with us. It takes money to 
SUpport a country, and ff it is our tax money 
the tax money of others which helps to 
wake this Nation good and great and strong, 
© think that no money anywhere could be 
— nt more wisely. We would willingly give 
dan, more than is required of us if by so 
Sta we could be assured that the United 
tes would continue on the path which has 
© it the most civilized, the most humane, 
most honest, the wisest of all nations. 
Ant Many doubts have been nagging us 
tely, and we are begininng to wonder if our 
* money and the tax money of others really 
all po ributing to this country’s good, Could 
zi the millions and millions of dollars which 
the anto the U.S. Treasury each year from 
tité American public, we wonder, be contrib- 
2 ng instead to the detriment of this 
Untry? 2 


dy have done no research on taxes and 
arn tax money is spent. We are writing 
with Only of things which we have witnessed 
Pape. Our own eyes, have read in reliable 
Teal TS and magazines, or have heard. We 
ize that anything we may say in protest 
the ways our tax money is being spent 
eee no effect whatsoever. Sometimes, 
Yer, making such a protest clears one's 
inericenselenes. Paying taxes, we know, 1s 
tuble; wasteful use of much of taxpay- 
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ers’ money apparently is inevitable, too. But 
before April 15 we want to state that we are 
becoming alarmed and at times saddened 
by what we know. We are not resigned. 
We know we must bow before the inevitable, 
but we shall not do so submissively. 

A person would be considered not only 
wildly extravagant but childishly simple if 
he bought a car worth several thousand dol- 
lars unless he first examined that car care- 
fully and compared it with others as to ap- 
pearance, durability, performance. Who 
would dream of buying a fur coat or a piece 
of Jewelry worth the same amount without 
first inspecting that cost or that jewelry? 
But millions of Americans turn over com- 
parable amounts of money or more each 
year to their Government and never ques- 
tion its use or its expenditure. They do not 
demand to see honest, good results come 
from their money. They simply hand the 
money over, forget it and if they are prudent 
start saving for next year’s handout. In the 
hands of scrupulously honest, conscientious 
Government officials this complete trust 
might be understandable, but in the hands 
of anything less, such trust is preposterous 
and unthinkable. And yet, all of us do it 
every year. 

As long ago as November 1962, we were 
staggered to read the cost of maintaining the 
President in the White House. Over 62 mil- 
lion to protect the President and his house, 
250 police force members, an office staff of 
nearly 300, and transporting the President 
with Boeing 707 jets, propeller-driven Execu- 
tive transports, helicopters, a fleet of White 
House limousines, elaborate and expensive 
watercraft—at a cost In all to taxpayers of 
$10 million annually. 

Last summer the President and his staf 
of over 100 people flew into this valley, on, 
what was called, a mission of conservation 
of natural resources here. For days before 
the President arrived, planes of all kinds flew 
in and out. It was reported that before the 
arrival of the executive plane, the President's 
fire engine was flown in at terrific expense so 
that in case his plane should catch fire, the 
flames could be quickly extinguished. A 
large hotel here was kept open beyond the 
season's closing date to accommodate the 
Presidential party. Someone even telephoned 
from Washington to see what time it was 
here in the valley as it was apparently too 
difficult for him to figure out the time differ- 
ences across the country. We saw the great 
silver Presidential plane arrive at 6 o'clock 
one evening. Shortly after we saw three hell- 
copters taking part of the Presidential party 
to the hotel. The next morning at 9, exactly 
on preannounced schedule, the helicopters 
flew back, and shortly thereafter the great 
plane rose into the air and left the valley. 
What could have been accomplished in that 
short time in regard to conservation, people in 
the valley wondered. But a few suspicions 
were confirmed when later papers and news 
magazines frankly stated that the trip, al- 
though called one for conservation purposes, 
actually was entirely political. We wondered 
what the cost of this elaborate but short 
trip had been and who had paid for it. It 
was without question the American tax- 
payers, If a tour is political in nature and 
intended primarily to win votes in coming 
elections, perhaps the party which would 
benefit by such a tour should pay for It. Fer- 
haps it would be more honest if the Presi- 
dent himself called such a trip political in- 
stead of having news magazines and papers 
make the announcement for him. But such 
evasion, even such subtleties in handling the 
truth, have grown common, and, what is dis- 
couraging, are accepted by the American 
public as natural and defensible. 

We were disturbed to read recently of the 
Incredible waste of the Alr Force. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of furniture was 
bought when the furniture already in use 
was perfectly adequate. And this simply 
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because there were some unspent funds in 
the Air Force treasury. Computer systems 
leased when new ones could have been 
bought and maintained for about half the 
cost of the leasing. Fifty million dollars, 
plus the interest cost, wasted annually in 
maintaining in stock such things as nuts 
and bolts when such things could be pur- 
chased almost anywhere when and as needed. 
Would Air Force officials who order such 
items or who are responsible for such ex- 
penditures of money be so ready to do so if 
the money came from their own pockets? 
Is not one doubly careful when handling 
the money of others? Does one not guard 
the interests of others with even greater 
caution than his own? And these are the 
things which sadden us—members of the 
U.S. Government and armed services who 
have become so willing to waste and fling 
about extravagantly money which the Amer- 
ican public has worked hard to earn, 

Everyone is familiar with offers to Repub- 
lican Senators and their wives of as many as 
five trips abroad, all expenses paid, if when 
the Senators return they cast their influence 
in passing White House programs which are 
being met with opposition in Congress. This 
is not only a misuse of taxpayers’ money but 
& deliberate attempt to bribe Congressmen 
to vote the way the Whie House wants them 
to vote. Not only do we dislike seeing our 
money being spent to send Congressmen on 
expensive and needless trips, but we dislike 
even more seeing our money spent for dis- 
honest, corrupt purposes. 

At the beginning of last month came the 
news of two employees of the Interior De- 
partment who said that they had been given 
no work to do since August. Their combined 
salaries totaled nearly $20,000 a year. One 
is gratified somewhat to know that there are 
two members of the Government who do not 
wish to see taxpayers’ money misspent, even 
on their own Salaries, but one wonders also 
why they waited nearly 7 months to make 
their state of idleness and waste known. 

And then there were the radio and pub- 
lished news reports of how the President, in 
order to cut expenses, went around turning 
off lights in the White House. Psychologi- 
cally this was a master stroke. There prob- 
ably are few families in the country, the 
members of which have not been cautioned 
at one time or another by the head of the 
family or the breadwinner of the family “to 
turn off lights; save expense.” Naturally 
when these millions of families read the re- 
port of how the President of the United 
States himself was trying to be careful about 
electrical expenses, they smiled with satis- 
faction that he, too, was in their class and 
wanted to help save their money. Later re- 
ports came through, however, that just as 
soon as the President left some of the White 
House rooms in darkness, one of his staff went 
around quietly and turned all the lights back 
on again. The expense of keeping a 100-watt 
bulb burning for 10 hours in Washington is 
less than 2 cents. Also taxpayers read not 
long ago that certain Government officials 
were being denied their use of tax-financed 
limousines and chauffeurs. These officials 
are permitted to have cars, but hereafter they 
must drive them themselves. All of this 
may sound impressive at first, but compared 
to the billions being spent, the turning off of 
a few electric lights, the denial of a few 
limousines and chauffeurs, important as any 
conserving of expense may be, is not too 
important and cannot make much difference 
in the public's tax returns next year. We 
wonder sometimes if these announcements of 
petty savings are not intended only as a sop 
to the taxpayers to try to prove to them that 
much is being done to save them money. 

We cannot take too much stock in these 
intended sops, however, when we read in 
the March issue of one of the country's 
most respected magazines of the Incredible 
waste in defense spending. Since 1954, for 
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instance, five billion dollars was spent on 
weapons which were proved either imprac- 
tical or unnecessary. Work done in Navy 
yards has been proved by a Navy survey, the 
survey ordered for the purpose of trying to 
disprove what another accounting firm had 
discovered, that construction costs in Navy 
yards were 15 to 31 percent higher than con- 
struction done by private firms, repairs 10 
percent higher, modernization 8 percent. 

We are not impressed by the President's 
turning off lights in the White House when 
we read of elaborate entertaining by the 
Pentagon of Congressmen who are in posi- 
tions to grant favors. Elegant breakfasts, 
gourmet dinners, fancy cocktail parties, 
transportation by liveried chauffeurs in 
limousines, Everyone in government seems 
to want to cash in on the lavish spending, 
the posh living, the wild extravagances at the 
taxpayers’ expense. It recalls in a terrifying 
Way another era in another country when the 
people were taxed beyond endurance to satis- 
fy the extravagances and licentiousness of 
another government, and the cry flung to the 
oppressed citizens was Let em eat cake.“ 
It brings sorrow and disillusion to think 
that there are high officials in this Gov- 
ernment who not only will tolerate but 
themselves are willing to snatch all they 
can get to spend upon their selfish desires 
and wishes. The money is not theirs to 
spend in such fashion and was never in- 
tended to be spent in that way by anyone. 

Nor are we impressed with the recent tax 
cut. We cannot rejoice about tax cuts of 
any kind until there is concrete evidence 
on the part of the Government that ex- 
penses and big expenses at that are being 
cut back first. If an individual finds that 
his expenses exceed his income, the only 
sensible answer to the problem is not in 
increasing expenses and cutting down in- 
come but in cutting expenses and increas- 
ing income, As Eisenhower said—never in 
the history of the world has an individual, 
an institution, or a nation spent itself into 
prosperity. 

A year or so ago we were summoned by 
the Department of Internal Revenue to ap- 
pear at a stated time, a stated place, in re- 
gard to our income tax returns of the year 
before. We entered a room filled with 
countless desks at each of which sat a man 
whose job it was to interrogate persons 
about their taxes, There were dozens of 
others like us who were called up one at a 
time, asked to be seated, and then the ques- 
tioning began. We do not know what the 
attitude of the other interrogators was, but 
the man we drew had the attitude that we 
were naturally dishonest of course, hoped 
to cheat the Government, and were doing 
all we could to circumvent the law. He 
was insulting in his questions, even more 
insulting in the manner in which he asked 
them. For example, he questioned our ex- 
penditure of money for books necessary to 
our work. He said, “Why is it any more 
important for you to have these books than 
for the man on the street?” It so happened 
that we were teachers, needed books for 
which the school could not pay, had bought 
the books at our own expense in order that 
our classes could profit by them. We 
thought that at least we could deduct the 
cost of such books from our income tax, 
as indeed we could. But to be questioned 
in such a derisive, patronizing manner about 
this deduction as well as all others was 
insupportable. Finally we said in high 
resentment, “We are honest people. We 
have no idea of trying to cheat the Govern- 
ment. We have made deductions which it is 
stated in your own form we are entitled 
to make. If we have made a mistake, 
we shall be most happy to correct it, But 
We object strenuously to being treated in 
this manner.” A shnbbily dressed little 
lady who happened to be passing our desk 
at this moment, overhead what we had said, 
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stopped a moment, and said in indignation. 
That's how I feel, too. Tm a hard-work- 
ing office clerk. I want the Government to 
have all from me it is supposed to have. 
But they've treated me here like a criminal 
who is trying to get by with something. 
I don't like it either.” 

The following year we decided to consult 
the Government's free service in making out 
our tax returns. We appeared at their offices 
at 7:30 or 8 In the morning, and already the 
line of people reached far down the long 
corridor, There were three desks at which 
were seated three youthful public servants 
who were there to help us with our prob- 
lems and questions. Standing the entire 
time, we waited a full 2 hours until our turn 
came, When we approached the desk, no 
chair was offered. We continued to stand. 
We asked several questions and to each were 
given the answer with a casual shrug, I 
don't know. I'd have to look that up.” 
Pinally we became discouraged and realized 
that the people put there to answer our 
questions knew even less about them than 
we did. We left, having received no help 
whatsoever, merely a brushoff, apparently for 
having been a nuisance and for not having 
known the answers to our questions in the 
first place. 

Again—it was the attitude more than any- 
thing else which saddened and even fright- 
ened us. Is the Government of this tre- 
mendous, powerful country so eager to 
squeeze every penny from its people that it 
will permit its agents to humiliate, to frus- 
trate, to accuse? Will it, when sincere peo- 
ple go for honest help so they will be certain 
to make no errors on their tax returns, per- 
mit them to be met with indifference, igno- 
Tance, and a patronizing attitude from those 
hired to help them? It made us regret we 
had ever sought such help. 

We were very pleased, on the other hand, 
to read another recent article which was 
entitled, “Where Money from Washington 
Is Being Turned Down." Where, we won- 
dered, in a country where everyone seems 
to be snatching the most he can get of the 
taxpayers’ money where is such money be- 
ing refused. On reading further, we learned 
that it is in the West where people. are 
rising against the acceptance of Federal 
funds. For example, Westerners are voting 
down taxpayers’ money for a dam in Mon- 
tana, Private funds will build a dam in 
Idaho; Federal funds were rejected. The 
West ts giving such strong evidence of wish- 
ing to preserve the right to develop its own 
natural resources that the Secretary of the 
Interior recent referred to “the rising tide 
of antifederalism” in the West. Governor 
Babcock of Montana refused to sanction 
Government aid in a recent proposed dam 
because, as he said, it was impractical. The 
dam would inundate 9,000 acres now irri- 
gated and would irrigate no new land. 
Other Western legislators are saying with 
increasing force that too many projects have 
been proposed by the Government which 
are not feasible, are economically unsound. 
These same legislators are willing to accept 
Federal funds for projects of proved worth, 
but in so doing they want to niake very 
certain that Washington will not control 
Western resources. 

We heard another heartening story, again 
from the West. A friend of ours in this 
valley, who is incidentally a government of- 
ficial, built a fishing stream on his ranch 
during this past summer. According to law, 
he was entitled to partial payment of the 
stream by the Government on the grounds 
that it was fish and wildlife development. 
He refused to apply for this aid, however, 
thinking that since he and he alone would 
benefit by the stream, it would be less than 
honest to expect taxpayers to help pay for 
something from which they could reap no 
possible benefit. 

This same family of westerners was noti- 
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fied by the school which their children at- 
tend that they were entitled to a certain sum 
per month during the entire school year. 
They live in an isolation area, they were told, 
and had to provide transportation each day 
for their children to and from the school 
bus. But, said the family, it was their 
choice to live there, they could afford to 
transport their children to the school bus 
each day. Therefore, why should taxpayers 
underwrite the expense? Why should the 
family be subsidized in this way by the Gov- 
ernment? Needless to say, the offer of the 
taxpayers’ money was not accepted. 

We do not Intend this to be an outcry 
against the present party in power in Wash- 
ington. It might be the same story under 
either party. Whatever the party, our pro- 
test would be raised just as loudly and just 
as vehemently. Is it possible, we wonder, 
that men in the Government, Democrats or 
Republican, are so eager for election or re- 
election, are so determined to have their 
party in power, are so concerned about hav- 
ing prestige and influence and fame that 
they no longer care by what means they 
achieve their ends? If this is so, we need 
not look with terror at any power which 
Khrushchev can wield, or at any threat of 
which Castro is capable, or to any thermo- 
nuclear weapons which man has ever in- 
vented to find what is the most dire threat 
to the American people and to the American 
way of life. The most serious threat lies in 
the immorality which is being permitted to 
grow and flourish within our very bound- 
aries and among the very men whose sacred 
duty it should be to uphold the honor and 
the trust of thelr offices instead of so flag- 
rantly abusing them. 

It is our desire to share with you as best 
we can the life and thought which we expe- 
rience here in our valley. Since we live here 
permanently now, we hope to circulate our 
little paper twice each month the year 
around. We are writing it for our friends 
and for guests at the Circle H Ranch, but 
anyone is welcome to copies. Drop a card to 
The Betty's at Moose, Wyo., or phone us at 
086-R4 if you would like to have your name 
on our list. There is no charge for our 
paper, but if you would like to have it mailed 
to you after you leave the valley, please 
leave with us your winter address and 24 
five-cent stamps to cover the mailing. We 
hope this new venture of ours will meet with 
your approval. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Elbie 
Jay has again made the Hoppe headlines 
as well as contestant, Pierre Salinger: 
who is running—but not in the 100-yard 
dash. 

Two of Arthur Hoppe's columns which 


recently appeared in the San Francisco 


Chronicle follow: 
From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. 
Apr, 16, 1964] 
Mn. SALINGER'S SECRET WEAPON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Im very worrled about my friend. Mt 
Pierre Salinger. I think he’s overreacting. 

You can’t blame him. For his most active 
opponent in the Senate race, Mr. Alan Cran” 
ston, pulled off a tremendous political coup: 
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he got interviewed on television while doing 
& couple of laps in a sweatshirt. 

Now that's easy for Mr. Cranston, An old 
Stanford quarter-miler, he takes a 15-min- 
ute jog every morning to keep in trim. And 
he was scarcely breathing hard as he dis- 
Cussed dynamic water projects, vigorous civil 
tights programs, and energetic unemployment 
policies for the television audience. 

But can Mr. retaliate in kind? 
There he is, In Bermuda shorts, Keds and 
Cigar. With grim determination, he leaps 
from the starting block, hurtles forward 47 
feet, cries, We must move forward with 
(gasp) vigor.” And drops dead. 

No, it's far too risky. And thus, obviously 
Piqued by this underhanded ploy by his 
Opponent, Mr. Salinger has decided to un- 
leash the ultimate weapon in politics: Love. 

Oh, you should just see his campaign 
headquarters. Pretty girls in French berets 
handing out heart-shaped balloons and lapel 
rieton discreetly emblazoned: “P.S.—I Love 

ou.“ 

“PS—I Love Tou.“ And, so help me, each 
Of these otherwise demure young ladies 


ger.” 

“Sweethearts for Salinger.” J spoke to Mr. 
Salinger's No. 1 sweetheart, Miss Charlotte 
Smith, a most attractive and charming 
blonde who said she began her career in 1960 
& a “Lady for Lyndon.” But being Mr. 
Salinger's sweetheart was “even more fun.” 

“Pierre's got 50 sweethearts in San Fran- 
Cisco," said Miss Smith glowingly. “And I 
don’t know how many in Los les.” She 
doesn't know how many. I don't know how 
Many. Who knows how many? 

So there's no question about Mr. Salinger's 
campaign strategy: In a desperate gamble to 
Win the election in a landslide, he has de- 
cided to become our newest—let's face it— 
sex symbol. 

Not that I have a moment's doubt he can 
do it. A few press releases like: Black- 

, liquid-eyed Pierre Salinger (pro- 
Sal-in-jaire), his passionate 
French blood aboli, today accused his oppo- 
Rents * + And I can see the television 
spots. There's Mr. Salinger at the piano, 
Playing a Chopin etude in the glow of can- 
delabra while gazing soulfully into the cam- 
era and murmuring: “And as for wheat sup- 
Ports, mes cheries * * *” 

But has Mr. Salinger thought this through? 

Sure, in no time the ladies will be tearing off 
Clothes and swooning when he speaks. 
But what of us men? Think how you'll 
Teel, men, when your bride comes to the 
ast table wearing a dreamy look and a 
button saying, “P.S—I Love You.” And your 
daughter announces defiantly she has become 
one of Mr. Salinger’s many sweethearts. 

I beg Mr. Salinger to reconsider, Is even 
& Senatorship worth the havoc of broken 
homes and runaway girls his unleased sex 
appeal would inevitably wreak? No. 

I say Mr. Salinger must put our homes and 
Our families above personal ambition, re- 

ce love, and run for Senator in short 


Pants and a sweatshirt. That's the Ameri- 
can way, 


[Prom the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle] 

Et nTE Jay Purs His Foor Down 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 
f Howdy there, folks. How you all? Time 
Pi another rib-tickling episode of “Just 
tu in Folks," the ripsnorting TV adven- 
den of the rooting-tooting Jay family 
warring ol Elble Jay, who's known far and 
pe as “The Fastest West o' the Pecos.” 

We join up with ol’ Elbie today he's 
— another group of his eastern news- 
old friends on a little old tour of his little 

Spread in his little old family car with 
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its little old 885-horsepower engine, overhead 
cams and dual carbs. i 

Exsre. Mighty nice of you folks to come 
along. Nothing like a quiet Sunday ride to 
get to know each other. I expect you want 
to know where I stand on the issues. Well, 
let me say I stand smack in the middle of 
the road and 

GRIZZLED Newsman. Good Lord! 
comes a truck. 

Es, Say, now, that fellow was right slow 
getting off on the shoulder. Like I was tell- 
ing the National Safety Council, the highway 
is getting downright dangerous. Im plumb 
glad we turn off here. Yahoo! Watch us 
take this fence. How about that. 

Nervous Newsman. That was a fence. But 
if you'll excuse me, sir, your speedometer 
says 85. 

ELBE (pounding the dashboard). You're 
right, son. The dang thing sticks and won't 
go any higher. But, anyway, as I was say- 
ing, I'm a moderate in all things, for I 
reckon that a cautious approach. * * * Say, 
you figure you could reach around there and 
remove Cousin Hepzibah's “long johns" from 
the windshield? I don’t know why she's 
got to string her clothesline between them 
particular two trees. She knows it’s my 
favorite shortcut. Of course, it's good to 
see spring is here. 

Paitin Newsman. Look out for those cows! 

ELBIE. Cows! Why, those are fine Hereford 
cattle, son, and * * * Ooops, they’re a mite 
slow, aren't they? Well, you all just plan 
to stay for a fine barbecue tonight, you hear? 
And we can talk more about my cautious ap- 
proach to the grave problems of our times. 
Yes, sir, I believe above all in going slow 
because * * * Say, here comes the west 
40. There goes the west 40, And here's Aunt 
Tessie’s place. Isn't she a spry one? Not 
many a lady of 84 could make the roof in a 
single Jump like that. And here we are back 
at the ranchhouse, folks. And there's my 
pretty wife, Birdie Bird, folks. Folks? 
Folks? 

Bmore Bmp, You want me to throw some 
cold water on them, Elbie? Like the last 
batch? 

Erse. Reckon you better or they'll never 
get their stories written about what a care- 
ful, cautious, go-slow, middle-of-the-roader 
I am. And don’t forget to tell them if 
they're not convinced yet, I'll be right happy 
to show them some real Texas driving on 
the way to the station. 

Well, so long till next time, friends. And 


Here 


Meanwhile, remember this public service 


message; “Drive defensively—the life you 
save may be your President's.“ 


Fiscal Aid for Students—Student Paper 
Supports Education Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention an 
editorial which appeared in the Butler 
Collegian, published at Butler University 
in Indianapolis. The student editor, 
Ray Gray, who also devoted a column 
in another issue to a review of the bill, 
spoke out in favor of the Hartke college 
student assistance bill, S. 2490, even 
though he had earlier favored the tax 
eredit approach. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that this student edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp, where it can speak for itself. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
HARTKE PLAN Fam 


Senator Vance HAaRTKE’S (Democrat, of 
Indiana) four-point plan for fiscal aid to 
students as an alternate for the already de- 
bunked tax-credit legislation proposed by 
Senator ABRAHAM FF, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, is a pleasing program. 

RIsicorr’s measure was voted down by a 
slim 48-to-45 vote in the Senate, keeping 
college students and parents in the same 
stalemate regarding financial ald for a col- 
lege education. 

Rusicorr’s proposal was a good idea, and 
the vote of the Senate shows interest and 
concern in this matter. We believe Hanrke’s 
measure is more logical and feasible. 

HARTKE proposes to: 

1. Award un uate scholarshi, 
the need of the student with a 81,000 per 
year maximum. 

2. Long-term student loans—loan ceiling 
would be boosted to $1,500 a year at the 
undergraduate level, $2,500 for graduate stu- 
dents with the aggregate limits respectively 
$7,500 and $10,000. 

3. Loan insurance—insure student 62,000 
per academic year with repayment extended 
10 years after graduation. 

4. Work program—colleges would set up a 
program providing student employment for 
we needed income to continue an educa- 

on. 

We believe that Senator Rmcorr was on 
the right track and that Senator HARTKE 
has merely elaborated and revised the Con- 
necticut Senator’s plan, making it func- 
tional. 

We hope that the legislators will give Sen- 
ator HarTKe’s proposal the same consider- 
ation as they did Senator Rimtcorr’s and 
realize the urgency of such legislation. 


Imports Stifle Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
weeks the next GATT Tariff Reduction 
Conference is due to open in Geneva, on 
May 4, to be exact. 

No one yet knows what will be the 
outcome of this Conference. There are 
some possibilities that it may encounter 
rough going because of several differ- 
ences that are still unsettled, such as 
the disparities issue and the protec- 
tionist attitude of the Common Market 
toward agricultural products. 

We do know from the great number 
of industries that have filed before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission since December 
2 of last year, that American industry 
has a deep concern over further tariff 
cuts. Nearly all the industries made a 
plea to be placed on the reserve list of 
items that would not be subjected to 
further tariff reductions, 

As matters stand, with a few statu- 
tory exceptions, all products will be sub- 
ject to a further 50-percent cut. Others 
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will be exposed to a possible elimination 
of what is left of the tariff. 

Mr. Speaker, it is really shocking that 
this country should propose further 
wholesale tariff reductions when 80 
many industries find themselves already 
battered by import competition. How 
can we in all good sense expect to make 
much headway against the unemploy- 
ment problem if we insist on pitting 
many of our leading industries against 
a type of competition that would be il- 
legal in this country because of the low 
level of wages from which it draws its 
advantage? r 

We establish minimum wages in this 
country by law, and while most of our 
wages are far above the minimum, there 
is not another country in the world be- 
side Canada in which our minimum 
would not be the maximum or very close 
to it. In most European countries even, 
where wages are higher than in many 
parts of the world, our minimum wage is 
about twice as high as the average pre- 
vailing there. 

We are no longer protected as we once 
were by much higher productivity than 
that enjoyed in the other ustrial 
countries. It is foolhardy to say that 
we are so far ahead in know-how and 
technology that we have nothing to 
worry about. It is shortsighted to over- 
look the fast catching up with us that 
is going on abroad in the matter of pro- 
ductivity while wages continue to lag far 
behind our levels. 

Mr. Speaker, one thing that our econ- 
omists seem to overlook is the effect that 
will be produced by further tariff cuts on 
the business outlook for many industries 
in this country. If they do not over- 
look this factor they ignore the dampen- 


nerable to import competition for expan- 
sive investment if the market overlook 
they face is cloudy or gloomy. It would 


and expansion if we are to em- 
the rising number of workers that 
into our labor force each year. 

e fact is that industries that are 
hard hit by imports will seek to reduce 


laborsaving machinery and equipment. 
The need to remain competitive acts asa 
compulsion; but in responding to it our 
industries will throw people out of work. 
Were it not for the import competition 
that is already in the market with lower 
prices it might be anticipated that auto- 
mation would soon lead to more employ- 
ment because it would reduce costs and 
thus attract more consumers. 

When, however, imports are rising and 
already have a considerable share of the 
market, they will prevent the domestic 
industry from getting the classical bene- 
fit of lower costs; that is, increased sales; 
and the result will be that the workers 
laid off will remain among the unem- 
ployed instead of being rehired. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject is treated 
in greater detail in a paper prepared by 
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O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Import, Export 
Policy. Mr. Strackbein has analyzed in 
this paper, entitled “Imports Stifle Em- 
ployment,” the forces that have com- 
bined to insist on exposing our industry 
to a withering import competition. This 
is a matter of deep concern when it must 
be clear that in so doing they are insist- 
ing on a course that would violate the 
very principles of the American economic 
system. 

I offer for the Record Mr. Strackbein’s 
paper and recommend it as reading for 
all who would understand what the fur- 
ther reduction of tariffs will mean to our 
economy. The paper follows: 

Imports STIFLE EMPLOYMENT 
(By O. R. Strackbein) 


Our national trade policy represents a 
major stumbling block to the solution of 
our employment problem. The contradic- 
tion arises from the basic factors involved in 
the liberalization of trade on the one hand 
and the requirements of increasing domestic 
employment, on the other. The two courses 
collided because the steps that would help 
in the one case would in many cases aggra- 
vate the problem in the other field. 

The question then is, which is more im- 
portant: rising imports and exports, or 
coping with the problem of unemployment? 

We may indeed increase our trade in some 
sectors without aggravating our unemploy- 
ment problem; but we cannot follow a meat- 
ax approach in shaping our tariff without 
courting disastrous economic consequences 
that will be reflected in widespread displace- 
ment and discouragement of employment; 
and that is the course upon which we have 
embarked. 

Displacement of workers by rising imports 
is not half the damage inflicted by tariff 
reduction. The most devastating blight 
comes from the smothering of business con- 
fidence, the withering of bullish sentiment 
by sapping the profit motive, and the di- 
version of domestic capital to other coun- 
tries. This spells discouragement of indus- 
trial expansion. It poses an intolerable 
situation under the pressures created by a 
rapidly rising population and work force. 


despera 
such a course not lead to increasing trade, 
including exports, and would not this process 
create employment rather than discouraging 
it? 

The question is a fair one and it has been 
answered undeviatingly in the affirmative by 
our trade policymakers. What then is 
wrong with the answer? 

The error lies in persistent fallure to recog- 
nize the wide disparities between the econ- 
omy of this country and the economies of 
its various trade competitors. This failure 
to recognize the obvious may be attributed 
to the effect of blind adherence to other and 
nontrade objectives that in turn are thought 
to demand (1) trade liberalization or (2) 
trade planning and control. 

These two objectives may have diverse 
supporters who are not necessarily in 
philosophical accord with each other but 
who find themselves allied in choice of 
means to their ends. There may be more 
than two such groups but the two most 
readily identified ones are (1) those who be- 
lieve that trade liberalization represents the 
best political cement for holding the “free” 
world together and strengthening its front 
vis a vis the Communist conspiracy, and (2) 
those who quite aside from any such objec- 
tive believe in global economic planning and 
direction of world commerce by a world trade 
organization. 

The two groups walk arm-in-arm and are 
closely interlaced. The anti-Communist 
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theme is a creditable one and its objective is 
laudable. However, because of its alliance, 
conscious or unconscious, with the other 
group, it has adopted as a common emblem 
with the other an impenetrable psychologi- 
cal halo equated with all that is good, for- 
ward-looking, progressive, full of heart, and 
world sympathy, It must do this in order to 
justify its alliance with the other group and 
also to answer its refusal to look squarely 
at the upgly problem of unemployment. that 
its position necessarily underwrites in this 
country. It proceeds in an air of self-decep- 
tive congratulation in the notion that it Is 
allied with the angels against the gross selfish 
interests that would keep the American mar- 
ket to itself. While it knows that no one 
seriously proposes such isolationism it must 
say this to itself as a matter of gaining the 
comfort of self-respect. 

This group cannot even allow itself to 
ask whether it is In accord with the objec- 
tives of the other group, Le., the deep-dyed 
international economic planners and con- 
trollers—always keeping in reserve the idea 
that it will cross that bridge when it comes 
to it. Unfortunately for such a comforting 
reflection a point of no return may be 
reached before the reflection is confronted 
with the “moment of truth.” 

The second group, the economic globalists, 
sing the songs of the first group as a mark 
of camaraderie, but more than anything else 
are bent on establishing a tight-fitting in- 
ternational planning system as a replacement 
for free private enterprise. The anti-Com- 
munist theme suits their purpose because of 
its call for subordination of national eco- 
nomic control to international political ob- 
jectives. This global planning group is in 
the forefront of the 20-year-old campaign to 
strip Congress of its power to regulate foreign 
commerce. This is a necessary objective be- 
cause a different-thinking Congress coming 
in at any time might upset the whole apple- 
cart. Therefore Congress must be shackled 
or bypassed; and this has become a persistent 
and quite successful goal. 

The problem created by this mesalliance 
has to be examined with care to demonstrate 
its incongruity. 

It seems safe to say that if the group that 
looks upon further tariif cutting as an instru- 
ment for strengthening the free world alli- 
ance, became convinced that its road is the 
wrong one, it would relinquish the alliance. 
The other group, however, need not ren- 
quish its position under the same circum- 
stances because it would feel that a consid- 
erable economic price, such as chronic unem- 
ployment, is Justified to reach its objective: 
in fact, the most likely price, i.e., govern- 
mental intervention in the economy ca 
by persistence of subborn unemployment 
might be expected to lead the way to the 
very international economic planning and 
direction that it has fixed as its goal. 

Let us begin our examination by pointing 
to the distinctiveness of the American pro- 
ductional system. This system pros 
and came to world leadership because this 
country alone discovered some elements of 
economics and regulatory practices that were 
foreseen, or turned out, to be pregnant of 
great developments. 

To be sure, our continent was rich and 
blessed with great expanses of good 8011 and 
enjoyed a temperate climate; but richness 
of resources guarantees nothing of itself 
toward human enrichment and abundance- 
The American aborigines did nothing about 
it. The abundance must be produced; and 
it was later produced by a species of pus? 
from within and a pull in the form of an in- 
centive from ahead. Fortunately the United 
States was established on a foundation 
freedom which released human capabilities 
but yet kept them subordinated at least 1 
some manageable degree to responsibility- 
We provided remarkably unabridged re 
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for efort, ingenuity, courage, inventiveness, 
etc, in the form of private enterprise for 
Private gain. 

As this system proliferated over the land to 
the West and came back again, a taming 
Process came into operation, perhaps none 
too soon. One of the first steps (the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act of 1890) was mainte- 
nance of competition as a means of over- 
coming or preventing monopoly. This was 
a most important step designed to keep our 
Channels of development clear and unob- 
structed, and arose from a precious concept. 
No other country had exhibited such faith in 
fair competition. Its function was to see 
that consumers received the benefits of tech- 
nology in the form of lower prices made pos- 
Sible by lower costs of production. 

Our patent system, hand in hand with our 
Profit system, led to astounding inventive- 
hess, and the inventions in turn were con- 
Verted into industrial uses in an amazing 
Tamification of production. 

Then came our vision of mass production, 
based on interchangeable parts and the mov- 
ing production line. This step separated us 
industrially still more from the rest of the 
World. There were other countries that 
Counted more people than ours as a market, 
but we were left alone uncontested to de- 
velop the potentials of mass production. 

Now the stage was set for the greatest in- 
dustrial expansion the world had seen; but 
the scene is not yet complete. 

The function of purchasing power had 
not been fully appreciated until Henry 

or someone who had influence with 
him, saw its meaning, He implemented his 
understanding by adopting. the $5-a-day 
Wage. This step marked a still further sep- 
aration of our system from that of other 
Countries. It provided the mass purchasing 
Power that alone justified and sustained 
Mass production. ` 
Nor was this all. Mass consumption, while 
on purchasing power, was perhaps 
not fully understood and is indeed not yet 
fully understood; but its 8 in 
degree on wages came to appre- 
Clated, while at the same time the high pro- 
ductivity of machinery was recognized as 
Justifying high wages. What has not even 
Jet been fully understood is its equal de- 
Pendence on elasticity of demand and on 
confidence that a rich potential demand can 
at any particular time be courted and won, 
if a proffered product is one that enjoys an 
o demand. 
gy ndustrial expansion in this country was 
eretore not solely a matter of mass pro- 
on. The principal function of this 
Process was multiplication of output and cost 
eduction per unit of output; but that did 
2 of the goods so produced. We 
led on competition to assure the passing 
core, Bood part of the cost savings to the 
the anner. To this end we supplemented 
Sherman Act with the Clayton, the Fed- 
SA Trade Commission, and the Robinson- 
CA Acts to assure not only competition 
fairness of competition., Lowered costs 
Could now duly spark a vast consumer re- 
mende for many products for which the de- 
then was elastic, as in the typical case of 
© automobile. 
pra after the system crashed and 
tee led because of certain errors of the 
te utles, we extended fairness of competition 
bu oe Wage feld to prevent the erosion of 
wa chasing power. We adopted minimum 
lane and maximum hours, outlawed child 
Wasa’ te. thus preserving and enlarging the 
bane Pool on which popular purchasing 
er was based. 
font ith this ensemble of vastly productive 
for. and the sustaining elements in the 
Of drive for profits, absorbent purchas- 
a het in the hands of consumers and 
den Whetted technology, it is now clear 
indis that the remaining factor that was 
Pensable to the successful operation of 
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the system as an expansive operation was 
elasticity of demand. Had our productive 
activities been aimed only at the furnishing 
of the necessities in food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, we would never have achieved a dynamic 
and spreading economy. Since demand for 
food is biologically limited, no vastly expand- 
ing economy could have been built on the 
mere provision of such necessities, 

We somehow learned to look to the sat- 
isfaction not only of primary demand, but 
also the secondary demand; le., the demand 
for goods that were nonessential but none- 
theless pleasing to the consumer. 

As income rose hand in hand with higher 
productivity provided by machinery, con- 
sumers had more money to spend. If the 
cost of a $500 product could be reduced to 
$100, the market for it might, because of 
elasticity of the demand, increase ten or 
even a hundredfold, because the lower 
price was payable by many more consumers. 
Advertising for obvious Teasons came into 
its own with all its blessing and horrors, 

Yet even today we do not sufficiently rec- 
ognize the meaning of the difference in the 
factor of human demand. We are prone to 
treat agricultural food products the same as 
products for which the demand is potentially 
almost without limit if prices come within 
reach of the popular pocketbook; and we 
foolishly strain ourselves to export un- 
processed farm products to pay for imports 
of fully processed and finished manufactures, 
thus imitating the backward agrarian 
economies. 

When Henry Ford dropped his cost and his 
price sufficiently to reach the pocketbook of 
America, he laid the foundation of a vast and 
still-growing industry. No flour miller or 
meatpacker or sugar refiner could possibly 
have repeated the phenomenon. The differ- 
ence lay in the product and the character of 
the demand. 

There is no rigid limit to demand for non- 
essential nonfood items. Only so much prov- 
ender, however, can be stuffed into a 
stomach per day and the number of stomachs 
increases only with the population. 

Very well, having in one way or another 
found that a market for this or that product 
was expansible like a rubber band, American 
enterprisers exploited the possibilities. They 
relied heavily on technological advancement 
to extend the market into earlier unreached 
corners. Employment at high wages duly 
reached higher levels as time went on. This 
spelled higher total purchasing power. 

Does this then mean that technological 

is under all circumstances a genera- 
tor of jobs? The answer must be that it de- 
pends on the conditions under which labor- 
saving installations are instituted. Under 
some conditions it may, on the contrary, pro- 
duce net and lasting unemployment. Also, 
the amount of elapsed time between dis- 
placement and rehiring, if any, varies greatly, 
depending on the nature of the product and 
the demand for it, 

At this point, having in mind the subject 
of this inquiry, another question arises. This 
is: What has all the foregoing to do with 
tarif reductions and increasing import com- 
petition? 

One source of greater buying power in the 
hands of consumers lies in price reductions 
extended to them on some products. These 
reductions release money for the purchase of 
other products or for more of the same prod- 
uct. Is this process not Just as effective as 
an increase in payrolls when prices remain 
steady? The answer is, Yes; and this is one 
manner in which cost reductions resulting 
from laborsaving machinery will in time re- 
sylt in more employment. 

If lower prices thus help spread purchas- 
ing power while payrolls remain the same, 
why do not the lower prices generally asso- 
ciated with imports perform a similar func- 
tion? Affirmation of this is, of course, the 
thesis of the free-trade promoters, Goods 
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that enjoy an elastic demand will enjoy ris- 
ing sales. 

If a domestically manufactured bicycle 
costs a consumer $60 while the imported 
product selis for $40, does such a transaction 
not Increase the domestic. buyer's purchas- 
ing power by $20? It would indeed, assum- 
ing equal quality. 

If the $40 bicycle is bought, the free-trade 
advocate would point to the remittance of a 
part of this to the foreign country, perhaps 
$20 of it. The dollarssthus received, abroad 
might be used to buy American wheat or lard 
or manufactured consumer goods; and so we 
come to a crucial distinction. Wheat, grain, 
and lard are labor-sparse products compared 
with bicycles, dollar for dollar, and the ex- 
change would not be good in terms of em- 
ployment, 

On the other hand, our domestic bicycle 
makers would feel the negative backwash 
and this might more than nullify the other 
benefits in terms of employment. 

In view of such varied effects we may ask 
why indeed our national trade policy repre- 
sents, as asserted at the outset, “a stumbling 
block to the solution of our employment 
problem?” 

It is no longer adequate in rebuttal to 
generalize and to say, for example, that a 
lively trade promotes employment. It may 
do so in some products but not in others. 
The benefits that come to the economy as a 
whole from exports may be vastly outweighed 
by the atrophy that may be visited upon it 
by the sapping influence of rampant low- 
priced competitive imports. 

How will we know what to promote and 
what to restrain? 

An answer in extreme terms may throw 
some light on the question. If we should 
export nothing but raw materials while we 
imported only manufactured products, we 
would lose heavily in terms of employment. 
This is one reason why the underdeveloped, 
raw material exporting countries are usually 
at a stubborn disadvantage in foreign trade. 
Also, if we import more and more of the 
products that enjoy an elastic demand (prin- 
cipally finished consumer goods) and thus 
allow ourselves to be driven more and more 
into the production of goods for which the 
demand is inelastic we will again engage in 
a losing transaction so far as employment is 
concerned. 

Until the midfifties of this century the 
trade of the United States had long been 
balanced highly in our favor in this respect. 
Only 27.6 percent of our imports consisted 
of finished goods and manufactured food- 
stuffs in 1950 while nearly two-thirds of our 
exports were of these categories. This “mix” 
reflected our industrial leadership resulting 
from mass production ahd was highly advan- 
tageous to us in terms of employment, In 
the past 7 or 8 years, however, manufac- 
tured goods, including foodstuffs, have come 
to represent nearly half of our imports (47.7 
percent in 1962) while the share of such 
goods in our exports has been receding. The 
outlook is for a continuation of this trend. 
It points to a regressive effect on our employ- 
ment; and our trade is directly re- 
sponsible, It led to drastic reductions and 
seeks to reduce sharply once more our duties 
on manufactured products. Our tariff had 
earlier been shaped to favor imports of raw 
materials and semimanufactured items. 
This has been changed by slashing the rates 
on finished products. 

Our principal difficulty, however, comes 
from pitching our system, unique and high- 
plateaued as it is, with its tariff defenses 
stripped, against a diversity of foreign eco- 
nomies that have not borne the cost-heavy 
burdens of our system (high wages, farm 
price supports, defense expenditures, foreign 
ald, etc.), while at the same time they have 
in a few short years reaped the benefits of 
our technology and meth of production, 
hand in hand with low wages. (Recent wage 
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inereases abroad have not nearly closed the 
gap.) 

Economic theory is regularly called on by 
the freetraders to support their position, 
In the long run, the theory says, wage rates 
are low because. productivity per man-hour 
is low; and this is true. The other side of 
the coin says that real wages are high use 
the productivity of labor is high per man- 
hour; and this, again, is true. 

Translated, this means that foreign low 
wages have owed their lowly level to the 
“inefficiency” of foreign labor Le., low pro- 
ductivity per man-hour. Therefore, even 
though our wages are and have been higher, 
we do not suffer from a competitive disad- 
vantage because our advanced technology 
and our mass production have made our 
workers so much more productive. 

Somewhere in the precincts of these 
beautiful generalizations lies the fallacy. 
Theories are like computers. It is what is 
fed into them that counts. If fallacies are 
fed in, they take effect and the results will 
bear their mark, The great increase in for- 
eign productivity in recent years combined 
with lagging wages must be taken into ac- 
count if the error is not to be egregious. Also 
the greater bargaining power of our labor 
unions compared with the foreign is a factor 
that should not be but usually is overlooked. 

Further, in comparing the competitive 
standing of our industry with that of other 
countries we should refiect that not all our 
industry stands on an equal plane in terms 
of technological development, size, vintage 
‘of machinery and equipment, enjoyment of 
mass production, competence of manage- 
ment, location, etc. A common error is to 
compare our best with the foreign ordinary, 
forgetting that an economy travels on its 
average performance. 

In any massive economy, there will be in- 
stances of inefficiency, with some producers 
in the forefront in this respect, some average 
and some lagging, even within the same in- 
austry. So it is in all countries and in all 
fields of human endeavor. When two econ- 
omies are engaged in competition over a long 
period, as two armies in combat, it is not the 
few outstanding industries that determine 
the outcome, but the average, the system as 
a Whole. An army cannot win a war with an 
elite division or two. These do not turn the 
tide of war. Otherwise Hitler would have 
won World War IT. 

Precisely because the burst of foreign tech- 
nology has boosted productivity abroad, 
American industry is now plagued with cries 
to automate relentlessly as a means of main- 
taining or regaining a competitive position. 
Here our double trouble begins. One is that 
we must become more efficient in order to 
compete, i.e., to hold our own. This leads to 
the other trouble, namely, unemployment. 
The dilemma needs a few words of explana- 
tion. 

To expect industrial efficiency to respond 
to a command performance Is to misread the 
American system. Industrial efficiency did 
not spring from a whiplash in this country 
but In response to inducement. That is why 
today the attempt to press the categorical 
imperative of greater efficiency on American 
industry is both anachronistic and fallacious. 

Actually, our industry is no less efficient 
than it was when it gained us world indus- 
trial leadership. It is in fact creating unem- 
ployment at an alarming rate by progressive 
mechanization and automation. 

The great looming difference is that we 
face entirely different competition today 
from abroad—a competition that derives its 
strength from emulation of our system. The 
foreign -industrial nations have indeed 
adopted our methods and business philos- 
ophy with distinct competitive advantages 
on their side, already mentioned, among them 
a wide wage gap confirmed by fast-rising 
productivity and lesser labor union pressure 
than here. : 
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There is, of course, nothing intrinsically 
static about that part of American industry 
that caters to the secondary needs and desires 
of the population. To proceed full steam 
ahead it needs only to be confident that a 
reward is forthcoming if it obeys the rigors 
of new product development, mapping of its 
sales outlets, launching a vigorous advertis- 
ing program, etc. The case is quite different 
in industries that produce the staples and 
face an inelastic demand. When these are 
driven to automation by imports, net and 
lasting unemployment may be expected. 
Dropping the cost to zero would increase 
per capita consumption very little but would 
empty the plants of workers. 

Yet, free trade language has it that any 
American industry that cannot compete with 
imports automatically condemns itself as 
“Inefficient.” This is wholly unjustified and 
hearkens to a time that is gone. 

Some of our presently more “inefficient” 
Industries may even now cradle a new leader- 
ship, while some in the van may fall by the 
wayside. This fluid character of our economy 
is ignored by those who call for international 
specialization of industry—those who would 
weed out our industries by exposing them to 
free trade. 

In modern times international specializa- 
tion is rapidly becoming obsolete because of 
new materials, revolutionary methods of 
production, and growing independence of 
certain aspects of Climate, location, labor sup- 
ply, etc. The nongeographical aspects of in- 
dustrial leadership assume greater impor- 
tance. Overspecialization achieved by an 
eager weeding-out process would therefore 
be foolhardy and would represent a negative 
and retreating posture in economic readiness, 
With the exception of mining, tropical prod- 
ucts and some agricultural items, there is 
little advantage left In specialization, com- 
parative or any other. 

The principal need of American industry 
in competitive world trade is a protected 
fiank. This is because we are even now 
heavily burdened by employment problems 
attributable to the jump in number of work- 
ers and to automation. A tariff policy that of 
itself greatly aggravates the pressure for 
laborsaving installations is an odd phen- 
omenon indeed. 

We need “growth,” as is asserted on all 
sides; but our tariff policy either stifies It or 
promotes it under conditions that mean less 
rather than more employment, 

In whose interest do we then establish, 
continue and increase the exposure of our 
vulnerable economic flank? We can surely 
and very easily break more and more of our 
industries on the shallow and unsupported 
presumption of inefficiency, without a proper 
day in court, if that is our real wish. 

At some point in the “Jong run,” after 
much industrial distress thus imposed upon 
them, ruined industries would perhaps rise 
again; but on a lower level of equilibrium 
with their foreign competitors. This “long- 
run” process could also encompass the eco- 
nomic defeat of this country and surrender 
of our industries into a common world eco- 
nomic pool. This would presumably fully 
gratify the doctrinaire global economic plan- 
ners; but it could hardly please their present 
confederates since their goal of free-world 
supremacy would not thus be served. 

To pose more clearly the dilemma that 
houses our double trouble we must ask 
wherein lies the real threat of further dras- 
tic tariff reductions (and some that have al- 
ready been intemperately made) to our econ- 
omy and particularly to employment. 

The business front in the private profit 
system faces new and developing market 
forces with a tentative, probing posture, led 
sometimes to overboldness and other times 
to excessive timidity. Its psychological 
mysteries have not yet been fathomed. In 
the face of radical changes, such as over- 
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coming exposure to crippling import com- 
petition, timidity on the domestic front, 
taking its cue from the governmental trade 
program, appears to be the rule rather than 
the exception. Yet this timidity is not con- 
genital as the great upsurge in our foreiga 
investments has demonstrated. The out- 
look was simply more attractive over thera 
and not sufficiently attractive at home. 

We may now see the dilemma in its sharp 
outline. 

As low-cost competing Imports capture 
more and more of the market the need to 
reduce domestic costs becomes imperative., 
Yet, good business judgment looking on the 
domestic scene might say that the time is 
not right. Consider then the outlook: the 
beckoning consumer demand that so greatly 
checred our early mass producers when they 
fed it with lower prices made possible by 
new inventions, laborsaving installations, 
etc., is now wooed by on-the-ground im- 
ports that already enjoy a price advantage. 

The visioned green fields of the earlier 
days, to be had by diligent cultivation, are 
now overrun and the pathways contested 
by the intruders who peddle their wares at 
“impossible” prices. Expansion does not 
sprout in a soil so soggy. 

Under this new dispensation the enter- 
priser is in the position, not of initiative, 
but of responding to a forced play. He is 
no longer the master. He is forced to act 
as a matter of competitive survival. He 
automates as far as the state of technology 
allows, let us say, and reduces his costs; 
but he has been robbed of most of the ac- 
customed response of the market to lower 
prices. Imports are there grinning at him 
and spoiling the play. The workers he dis- 
misses stay dismissed. He may increase his 
output and ray enjoy a part of the growing 
market; but his growth is insufficient to call 
for more workers. Meantime population 
growth unloads thousands of workers at 
his gates looking for jobs! 

In time the chronic unemployment caused 
by this violation of the genlus of our eco- 
nomic system would precipitate more and 
more public intervention, deficit financing, 
artificial bolstering of the market through 
public works, etc, More and more our eco- 
nomy would be thrown into the arms of the 
government for its salvation. 

This would sult the global planners. Our 
industries would soon be tamed to their 
leash; and, with spirits broken and heritage 
reversed, they would become docile pawns 
in the hands of the mystic planners. 

We would substitute polystatism armed 
with supranational powers sufficient to im- 
pose its economic decisions on the member 
countries, for the decentralized system of the 
past, wherein private decisions, guided by 
the market outlook, led the way. 

That is the burden of our present trade 
policy. Does it represent the aspiration of 
the American people? 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President. 
hearings on foreign aid have begun in 
both the House Foreign Affairs 
tee and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Already, President Jobn- 
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son's new requests are receiving public 
attention. 

The President has emphasized econ- 
omy in every phase of our foreign opera- 
tions, He has pledged, for instance, a 
reduction in the staff of the Agency for 
International Development by 1,200 em- 
Ployees. The strategy of aid distribu- 
tion has been designed to maximize our 
Political and economic security and to 
ensure a strong free world. The Presi- 
dent stated on Monday, April 20, 1964, 
that the requests this year had been “cut 
to the absolute minimum consistent with 
our commitments and our security.” 

President Johnson has successfully 
combined economy with the essential 
task of opposing Communist aggression 
and stimulating economic stability in 
less-developed areas of the world. 

Mr. President, the response to this new 
economic assistance bill is reflected by 
an editorial which appeared April 4, 1964, 
in Missouri's nationally recognized, 
award-winning Mexico Evening Ledger. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this fine editorial be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pourtnc Moxxr on BLoop DOWN THE 

RaTHOLE 

What about foreign aid? 

Is it “pouring money down the rathole“? 

Is it a prime example of waste, of the 
looney left throwing away other people's 
Money? 

What about it? 

Maybe one answer lies in another question: 

How come every administration since World 
War II. regardless of the President's party, 
has endorsed foreign aid? 

Surely not all these Presidents, a majority 
Of all these Senators, a majority of all these 

Presentattves were fools or Communists 
(as the ridiculous right claims). 

Surely these national leaders during the 
Past 20 years—again, all our Presidents, a 
Majority of our Senators and Representa- 

ves—had sound reasons. : 

t are those reasons? 
were satisfied that foreign aid was 
an excellent weapon against communism. 
know what the Marshall plan—a for- 
eign aid act—did to save Greece from com- 
Munism. They know that not a single nation 
to whom Marshall plan aid was given has 
fallen to the Communists, 

They also know that mistakes have been 
Made in foreign did. Some silly, inexcusable, 
and even tragic mistakes, But again, on bal- 
ance, they believe foreign ald has been a 

y weapon against communism. 
Owever, as prosperity has spread, as coun- 
have rebuilt their strength, foreign aid 
has been cut back. President Kennedy used 

Make the point that it should be cut back 
2 faster and that more of our allles, now 

trong and able, should take over more of our 
tments. 
— To underscore the change, in 1950 our for- 

En aid expenditures were 2 percent of our 
Eross national product. Last year they were 

ess than 1 percent—0.6 percent to be exact, 

In dollars, our foreign aid totaled $3,400 
Seg On—not two-thirds of what we spend 
re {obacco, not one-half of what we spend 
3 military ald goes to 18 countries, 
com y economic ald to 33 countries, and a 

bination to 47 countries. 
angëtin, some of this aid is misused, wasted, 
to be Not much of it. That any is, is 
tageto Plored, But the great bulk of it is 
ted in against Communist aggression. 
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And in some cases, these dollars of ours have 
prevented the loss of our blood, or more of 
our blood. 


May Is Salad Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of America, especially, are becom- 
ing more and more “nutrition con- 
scious.” All persons should pay more 
attention to their diets. 

Schools, governmental agencies, nutri- 
tionists, doctors, and dietitians are mak- 
ing special and energetic efforts to in- 
form and educate youth, mothers, and 
institutional supervisors in improved 
food selection and preparation methods 
and practices. 

Operators of restaurants, cafeterias, 
and institutional food dispensing busi- 
nesses are improving their food prepa- 
ration and service to better satisfy the 
nutritional needs of their patrons. 

Farmers, processors, and grocers are 
making extraordinary advances which 
contribute enormously to the nutritional 
and enjoyment values of food. 

Salads have earned a favored place on 
the American table. Salads can be pre- 
pared easily, are attractive, nutritional, 
delicious, and inexpensive. Fresh fruit 
and vegetable salads are universally en- 
joyed during any season. Fresh fruit 
and vegetable salads are especially de- 
lectable during the spring. 

May is a very good month for salads. 

The growers of western iceberg lettuce 
of California and Arizona have declared 
“May Is Salad Month” and plan a na- 
tional observance this May to bring pub- 
lic attention to the salad producing in- 
dustries. 

California and Arizona provide our 
Nation with 80 percent of its iceberg— 
head—lettuce supply. The per capita 
consumption of lettuce is less than nine 
heads per year. For health’s sake, it 
should be twice that. The fresh fruit 
and vegetable industries account for ap- 
proximately one-third of the total farm 
income in California. 

Lettuce and many other fresh salad 
vegetables will be coming to market in 
plentiful supply in May. 

The State governments of Arizona and 
California are expected to proclaim that 
“May Is Salad Month.” Through wide 
publicity in grocery store displays, na- 
tional magazines and newspapers, the 
people of America will be encouraged to 
eat more salads and to enjoy their nutri- 
tional, artistic, taste, and economic ad- 
vantages. p 

Other salad vegetables and fruits will 
be featured—tomatoes, asparagus, avo- 
cados, cucumbers, radishes, onions, cau- 
liflower, artichokes, oranges, apples, 
grapefruit, carrots, celery, strawberries. 
Also, dairy products and other salad in- 
gredients will benefit from this first an- 
nual national observance. 
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For a healthful treat, experiment with 
afresh fruit or vegetable salad. 

Delicious, nutritious. “May Is Salad 
Month.“ 


The Commercial Future of Helicopters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, while 
much attention is fixed on the air trans- 
portation industry, there is one segment 
of it which has received little notice but 
which is quietly developing with a poten- 
tial which has been insufficiently recog- 
nized. That is the successful, although 
still partially experimental and tentative, 
development of helicopter transport. 

At a meeting of the Aero Club of 
Washington held on Tuesday, March 24, 
the president of New York Airways spoke 
on this matter out of his experience at 
the head of a major commercial helicop- 
ter transport organization. Because of 
the significant material in Mr. Cum- 
mings’ presentation, I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In the course of the last 3 years the sched- 
uled helicopter industry has had, as I guess 
most of you know, an increasingly serious 
problem on the Hill. Personally I am con- 
vinced that our troubles have arisen because 
of lack of information and knowledge as to 
what we have done and as to what our ob- 
jectives are. In the next few minutes my 
efforts will be directed to an attempt to bring 
this matter into more accurate focus. 

With the advent of ever faster, long-haul, 
fixed-wing aircraft the need for expediting 
passengers and cargo from their actual point 
of origin to their actual point of-destination 
is becoming increasingly apparent. There is 
not a single person here present who doesn't 
know firsthand exactly what I’m talking 
about and how very annoying it is that very 
little, if an „is being done about it. It 
obviously isn't enough just to worry about 
the journey from airport to airport. It's got 
to be the entire journey. Already, passen- 
gers, the U.S. mall and cargo using high 
speed aircraft for transportation between two 
cities such as New York and W. 
frequently takes longer to accomplish the 
complete Journey than was required 25 years 
ago. That this situation will not long be 
tolerated by the public, once it becomes fully 
aware that a reasonable solution is available, 
is perfectly clear. Today most of us concen- 
trate our attention on the frustration and 
ulcer-producing struggle to get from the city 
center to the increasingly remote airport. 
But there are other time-consuming factors. 
How often has each of us sat at or rather 
near the end of a runway waiting for 8 or 
10 aircraft to take off or land before we got 
our chance? How often haye we circled an 
airport consuming valuable time, gradually 
descending to a point where the pilot at last 
cheerfully announces that “We are next,” and 
“If there is a gate position, we should be 
unloading shortly.” 

With this background, it is well nigh im- 
Possible to understand how responsible per- 
sons in the airline industry can continue 
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simply to ignore the problem or, more ac- 
curately, pass it off as being primarily some - 
one else's responsibility. How can the 
handling of the traveling public and the efi- 
cient use of expensive equipment and facili- 
ties be left to someone else? It is an occa- 
sion for aggressive, imaginative leadership 
on thé part of Government, the operators 
and the manufacturers working together. 

The question I would like to pose today is 
how does the helicopter fit into this situa- 
tion? What contribution can it make—or, 
maybe, is it. already making? 

As a more or less routine matter the heli- 
copters now being operated on schedule in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and 
New York are clearly demonstrating their 
ability to move a good many passengers and 
a substantial quantity of mail and cargo 
with consequent saving of valuable time for 
all concerned. This is plain to the most 
superficial and untutored eye. However, the 
very substantial dollar savings in airport 
construction and location, in navigational 
aids, in fuel and depreciation on flight 
equipment and in manpower from the in- 
creased use of helicopters have not yet been 
generally understood or identified. As a 
starter the FAA has estimated that the an- 
nual cost of excessive elapsed time (number 
of minutes between estimated and actual off 
time) at 245 high density airports is $339.8 
million. This estimate is based upon gross 
hours of delay and fully allocated aircraft. 

That helicopters. or possibly some more 
modern form of VTOL will inevitably be 
used to minimize this problem, especially in 
the high density operating conditions that 
exist on the eastern seaboard, on the west 
coast and around Chicago, is perfectly evi- 
dent. Already they are serving this purpose 
to a limited extent between the airports 
surrounding the New York metropolitan 
area, 


Looking ahead, therefore, it seems that the 
contribution of the helicopter in the rea- 
sonably near future and as a result of the 
work that has gone before, can easily be of 
extraordinarily signficant monetary value, 

During the current calendar year New York 
Alrway's fleet is expanding from 4 Boeing 
V- 107 25-passenger helicopters to 7 Boeing 
V- 107 and 3 United Aircraft Sikorsky S-61N 

` 25-passenger helicopters. All of these alr- 
craft will cruise in the vicinity of 150 miles 
per hour and each is powered by two General 
Electric T-58 turbine engines, At the same 
time our company's personnel roster will 
grow to approximately 500 persons including 
60 pilots and 116 mechanics. ; 

New York Airways’ ability to expand to 
meet the obvious public demand has resulted 
from a series of important, possibly vital, 
contracts primarily with Pan American Alr- 
ways and United Aircraft. Although time 
does not permit the full description of these 

ents it must be recognized that 
they prove beyond the shadow of any doubt 
that the commercial utility of scheduled 
helicopter transportation has become evi- 
dent to important persons outside of our in- 
dustry. . Beyond that is the fact that now, for 
the first time, New York Airways has a suf- 
ficiently large and modern fleet to do the 
job of public service which it has so long 
envisioned and which gives substance to our 
high hopes for eventual subsidy elimina- 
tion—but in this latter connection let no one 
be misled, it requires time—it cannot be done 
over night or even short of several years. 

What of the past? The total subsidy bill 
for this remarkably short developmental pe- 
riod has been less than $50 million. What 
has the taxpayer already received for that 
investment? 

Already it has been demonstrated that 
with respect to one type of helicopter alone 
(the Sikorsky S-58) the savings to the mili- 
tary as a result of the scheduled commercial 
operations amounted to between $75 and $85 
million. A qualified senior representative of 
the Department of Defense testified to this. 
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In calendar year 1963 the number of pas- 
sengers carried by the scheduled operators 
approached 500,000 or 226 percent of the 
number carried by the same operators in the 
first full year of passenger operations—1957. 

The technical advances, all taking time, 
money, and no insignificant amount of en- 
ergy, have been multiple and constitute a 
record which is certainly notable and may be 
even, by some undetermined standard, 
unique, After 12 years of expensive experi- 
menting it will soon be possible to operate 
regular schedules with transport helicopters 
under FR conditions. As of today, all op- 
erations are conducted under VFR conditions. 
Very shortly a heliport on the top of one of 
the highest bulldings in the world will be 
available in the heart of Manhattan. The 
design of this landing area results from many 
hours of wind tunnel studies and careful 
analysis. This project alone represents a 
capital investment of close to a million dol- 
lars, It is undoubtedly the prototype. for 
many other similar city center heliports. 

It seems not unlikely that, with the de- 
velopment of larger, faster, and more ef- 
cient helicopters short haul flights, those up 
to 200 or 300 miles, may all be operated by 
VTOL aircraft operating in air space and 
under controls exclusively reserved for their 
purposes and designed to take advantage of 
their special characteristics, 


With this in mind, isn't it possible to think 
that within the next several years many air- 
lines operating in high density areas will 
find helicopters not only an adjunct to their 
present fleet but actually a replacement for 
some of their fixed-wing aircraft? 
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Only recently I have been startled to find 
that some key people in positions to affect 
the continued existence of the commercial 
scheduled helicopter industry are almost 
totally ignorant of the very fundamental 
difference between the economic potential 
of the helicopter and that of the short-haul, 
fixed wing aircraft, The helicopter requires 
minimum landing space, It operates, gen- 
erally speaking, under the weather. It takes 
a minimum time in approach and takeoff 
procedures, In New York our average stage 
length is 14 miles and our average charge 
to the passenger is currently 67 cents a seat- 
mile. Our direct operating cost per avail- 
able sent-mile has been reduced from 47 
cents to 1514 cents and, with the inaugura- 
tion of IFR operations which we now fore- 
cast for January 1965, will show a still greater 
reduction. With the introduction into serv- 
ice of the new turblne-powered helicopters 
the percentage of subsidy to total operating 
revenues hns already dropped from 65.8 to 
43.8 percent. 

It is unfortunate in the extreme that the 
truly remarkable economic achievements of 
the helicopter industry are being Judged at 
a time when the older and more mature 
elements of the air carrier Industry have, 
after a long period of development, attained 
relative economic self-sufficiency, or at least 
stability. However, this is the fact. In any 
case it seems to have been inevitable that 
intercity travel by air should reach a cer- 
tain stage of development before there was 
any compulsion to consider ways and means 
of expediting the surface portion of an air 
journey. For this reason alone the role of 
the present helicopter carriers must, there- 
fore, be viewed in the context of providing 
services which are required as a result of the 
advance in alr transport as a whole. In other 
words, the helicopter carriers must be con- 
sidered as a component in the whole task 
of expediting travel by air from point of 
origin to point of destination. Air trans- 
portation has grown because it has offered 
time, savings, and conveniertce to the user. 
There is less than no reason to consider 
these advantages as capable of application 
only to the airport-to-airport portion of a 
journey. 

It should be noted that the first passenger 
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carried by a certificated helicopter operator 
on schedule was carried in July 1952. It 
should be further noted that the first full 
year of passenger operations by the three 
scheduled helicopter operators in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York at a group 
was 1957, Even so, it is only Within the 
last 2 years that multiturbined helicopters 
have been available for transport purposes. 
In that period and only because of the ex- 
istence of this modern equipment has it been 
demonstrated historically that it is now pos- 
sible for the first time for operations not only 
to pay their own way but also to attain 
within the foreseeable future a position of 
“break even” without benefit of Federal sub- 
sidy. This is no longer a question of hope 
or estimate. It is a proven fact. The modern 
turbine-powered Boeing and Sikorsky hell- 
copters have demonstrated their ability to 
earn upwards of $300,000 per aircraft per an- 
num in excess of direct operating costs. 
This sum constitutes a contribution to over- 
head and, therefore, sets a pattern for sub- 
sidy reduction which has never been pos- 
sible heretofore, Prior helicopters have in- 
variably been unable even to come close to 
earning their direct operating costs. 
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In reviewing the history of scheduled hell- 
copter operations and considering the im- 
portant contributions that these remark- 
able aircraft can and will make, it appears 
almost self-evident that what is needed now 
is a coordinted effort on the part of Govern- 
ment, manufacturers, and the alr trans- 
port industry which will provide an acceler- 
ated equipment development program, Only 
in this manner will the next generation of 
helicopters come into being in time to com- 
plement the expanding use of the current 
jet transport system and to meet the needs 
of the traveling and shipping public which 
will use the coming generation of supersonic 
aircraft.- Without such an effort the costly 
inefficiencies of our present system will only 
continue to grow and become an even larger 
drag on the economy of our national trans- 
portation industry. 

Further. I would urge that the subsidy lim- 
itations that have so severely inhibited the 
recent development and, in fact, which have 
been threatening the very existence of the 
scheduled helicopter operations in the United 
States for the past several years be suspended 
and that the payments to the carriers con- 
cerned now be placed on an adequate basis in 
accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act pending an objective con- 
gressional study of the prospects that are in- 
herent in the present operations. Any other 
procedure would appear to Invite unnecessary 
waste of public and private funds already 
expended. The justification for such a study 
at least Insofar as the Senate is concerned 
seems to be already well established. In Re- 
port No. 837 of January 1934 the Committce 
on Rules stated that “The Committee notes 
that the requests [for investigations] em- 
braced proposals for both fixed wing and 
vertical aircraft. The feasibility of helicop- 
ters for short haul, as disti ed from 
commuter, air transportation is of consider- 
able interest to this committee. Evaluation 
of proposals should not be limited to the op- 
erating economics of each aircraft as com- 
pared to the other, but also in relation to 
thelr impact on total Federal Aviation ex- 
penditures, including airport construction, 
air traffic control, ete. Reduction of one 
budget item such as subsidy, is a deception 
the instrument of reduction causes a net 
increase in the total.“ 

In closing I would like to quote briefly 
from a recent report of the National Aviation 
Corp.: 

“Small as the problem represented by this 
group [the certificated scheduled helicopter 
industry] may appear, there is really a great 
deal at stake from a national point of view: 
In short, what these airlines are trying to 
develop is a system that will mitigate in some 
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Gegree the terrible congestion of ground 

on in major metropolitan areas. 
Furthermore, it is the only means in hand of 
doing just that at a reasonable subsidized 
cost in the next decade. 

“Stifling this helicopter development, as it 
is moving forward from 12 to 25 passenger 
aircraft and has 50 passenger vehicles on its 
Clearly visible horizon, for lack of a few mil- 
lion dollars annually needed until it is self- 
sufficient, must not be permitted. After all, 
what is being worked out in four cities today 
Will become mandatory in many others. 

“The vision of. Congress that supported the 
domestic trunk airlines as they developed to- 
Ward freedom from subsidy over several dec- 
ades should be reinvoked in the case of the 
helicopter airlines today. If it is, a country- 
Wide public service every bit as essential as 
the former can be assured. In fact, it must 
be.” 


Commendation for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp, I wish to 
include a resolution passed unanimously 
on April 16, 1964, by the board of trust- 


ees of the Americanism Educational. 


League of California. This resolution 
Was adopted in conjunction with a cita- 
present to William G. Simon, retir- 
special agent for the Los Angeles of- 
fice of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in appreciation for the vital services 
rendered by Mr. Simon and all agents of 
FBI. The resolution also is a com- 
Mendation for the outstanding and in- 
Valuable leadership of J. Edgar Hoover. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas the award being presented by 
the Americanism Educational League to 
William G. Simon, recently retired as special 
Went in charge of the Los Angeles Office of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, this 
16th day of April 1964, at a special meeting 
Sf its board of trustees, brings into focus 

invaluable service rendered to this Na- 

m by the FBI: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of 
foundation enunciate and approve the 
declarations of fact: 

“Il, The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Under the leadership of J. Edgar Hoover for 
nearly 40 years, has rendered invaluable sery- 

to law-enforcement agencies throughout 
the country. 

“2. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 

succeeded in transcending political, ter- 
Titorial, and economic pressures, and has 
remained free of disrupting influences in its 
Complete dedication to the ideals upon which 
Bureau was founded. 

“3, Because the highly trained and dedi- 
Cated personnel comprising the many 
branches of the FBI across the Nation has 

tained the finest traditions of a national 
law-enforcement agency, the Federal Bureau 
Of Investigation has become a primary tar- 
Set for the Communist conspiracy. 
4. The Board of Trustees of the American- 
Educational League recommends that 
civic, patriotic, school, church, business, and 
groups throughout this Nation adopt 
resolutions in appreciation of the 40 years 
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of leadership provided by J. Edgar Hoover, 
and memorializes the Congress to prevent 
any interference with policies which have 
made the FBI an indispensable arm of our 
internal security establishment.” 

Members of the board: A. J. Miller, Wil- 
Ham T. Huston, Walter Knott, Franklin S. 
Briles, Dr. William E. Fort, Jr., Arthur C. 
Arnold, Don Belding, Maurice W. Brainard, 


Patrick James Kirby, John T. Marks, Burt 
B. Mold, Russell Quisenberry, Loyd Wright, 
Harry von Zell. 


Panama Insults General MacArthur’s 
Memory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States were surprised at 
the recent discourteous action of the 
Red-dominated Panama Government in 
demanding the raising to full mast the 
Panama flag in the Canal Zone at the 
same time the U.S. flag was at half mast. 
Such discourtesy is foreign to true Latin 
character. 

I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks a press release on this incident 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
follows: 
PANAMANIAN FLAcs IN CANAL ZONE AT HALF- 

- Mast OR Nor at ALL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. April 9.— The Pana- 
manian flags in the Canal Zone should either 
be half-masted in respect to the late General 
Douglas MacArthur, as is the US. flag, or 
the Panamanian flag should not be flown 
at all,” so stated commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Commander Lombardo, referring to the 
reports that U.S. Canal Zone authorities had 
acceded to Panamanian President Chiari’s 
request that the Panamanian flags in the 
Canal Zone not be flown at half-mast dur- 
ing the period of mourning for Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, said, “there are some very im- 
portant matters involved in this shocking 
attitude of the Panamanian Government. 
The Panamanian flag is flying in the Canal 
Zone, which is U.S,-controlled territory, 
through the courtesy of the United States. 
Gen. Douglas 


throughout the world, and that includes 
Panama.” 

“Consequently,” Commander Lombardo 
said, “Panama's demand that the Panama- 
nian flag not be flown, as is the US. flag in 
the Canal Zone, at half-mast, is an act of 
gross ingratitude, and constitutes a deliber- 
ate affront to the memory of one of the truly 
great men of our times.” 

Continuing, Commander Lombardo said, 
“by having the Panamanian flag fully hoisted 
while the U.S. flag alongside is flying at half- 
mast, it means that the Panamanian flag 
is flying above the U.S. flag over U.S.-con- 
trolled territory. The United States must 
not permit Panamanian discourtesy to the 
memory of Gen. Douglas MacArthur to be 
the means by which the prestige of the 
United States is thus degraded before the 
world.” 
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Commander Lombardo concluded “The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, consisting of 
1,300,000 oversea combat veterans, urges that 
if the Panamanian Government does not 
want its flag to fly at half-mast in the 
Canal Zone alongside the U.S. flag, then the 
United States should immediately remove all 
the Panamanian flags from the U.S. Canal 
Zone.” 


Test Ban Treaty Safeguard Promises Are 
One-tenth Kept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently President Johnson detects some 
public apprehension regarding whether 
the administration’s promised safe- 
guards are being taken to reduce the ad- 
mitted hazards and risks to the na- 
tional security inherent in last year’s 
test ban treaty with Russia. It was 
necessary to get a self-serving letter, 
dated April 16, out of Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara and AEC Chair- 
man Glenn T. Seaborg containing am- 
biguous and assurances on the 
subject. The White House released it to 
the public on April 20. 

The promised safeguards are: First, 
continuing underground test programs; 
second, maintenance of our nuclear lab- 
oratories; third, maintenance of readi- 
ness to resume atmospheric testing; and, 
fourth, improvement of facilities to de- 
tect test ban cheating. 

Apprehension over the safeguards is 
well taken and can hardly be set to rest 
by biased self-assessments from Mc- 
Namara and Seaborg on how well they 
are doing their jobs. If they are doing 
a lousy job, would anyone expect them to 
2 a letter to the President admitting 
t 

What the public is left with, of an un- 
classified nature, that can be used to 
estimate the extent of their work is 
basically the amount of money cold bud- 
get figures indicate they are devoting to 
it. This record not only generates ap- 
prehension, it supports downright alarm. 

These figures do not separate out pre- 
cisely the expenditures of the DOD and 
AEC on either capital items or opera- 
tional Saver It is necessary to deal with 
a com on of both and, „ 
their totals. Even so, . 
spent on items bearing on the safeguards 
before the treaty and after the treaty 
should give some hint as to the vigor 
or lack of vigor with which the safe- 
guards are being pursued. Here is the 
record: 

The AEC's before test ban fiscal year 
1964 budget for underground testing; 
readiness for testing; common laboratory 
test items; detection; development, pro- 
duction and storage of atomic weapons; 
and weapons plant and capital equip- 
ment items was $941 million. 

Right after the test ban treaty, in 
late 1963, it got a supplemental authori- 
zation of $18 million for safeguards 


items and for fiscal 1965 has asked for 
$891 million for the above-listed test- 
related items. Added together, $18 mil- 
lion and $891 million makes $909 mil- 
lion after the test ban—$32 million less 
than the $941 million before the test 
ban. These are not reassuring figures 
by which to judge the AEC’s alleged zeal 
on the subject of safeguards. 

Mr. McNamara has done a little bet- 
ter. On February 3 he told the House 
Armed Services Committee the DOD 
spent $224 million on safeguards items 
before the test ban and now wants to 
spend $280 million, a $54 million in- 
crease. But, when the DOD increase is 
whittled away by the AEC decrease, total 
increased spending on items involving 
the safeguards is only $41 million—a 
minuscle 3%4-percent boost in spending 
between pre-test ban treaty circum- 
stances, and post-test ban treaty circum- 
stances, despite all the admissions of 
risks and hazards and all the promises, 
made with such fanfare, to safeguard 
against them. 

On September 24 of last year, I wrote 
the late President Kennedy that it would 
cost at least $1 billion to buy the equip- 
ment and build the facilities necessary 
to implement the safeguards adequately 
and cost roughly one-fourth billion dol- 
lars annually to operate them. These 
figures were for new and additional ex- 
penditures, over and above expenditures 
then being incurred and which should 
continue. If only one-fifth the neces- 
sary capital expenditures were made this 
year, $200 million, and the estimated 
operating expenditures for the safe- 
guards, $250 million, the total safeguards 
expenditures increase this year should 
have amounted to $450 million. Yet, 
according to the above -calculations, it 
actually amounts to only $41 million—a 
shortage of $409 million, or less than 
10 percent of the spending estimated as 
necessary to carry out the safeguards 
adequately and protect the national se- 
curity with assurance. 

Inasmuch as the McNamara-Seaborg 
pat-ourselves-on-the-back letter was 
released yesterday and pushed out by 
the headlines of Premier Khrushehev's 
uninspected promise to be good and not 
finish some plutonium reactors that are 
not yet built, the White House probably 
will make another run on trying to get 
some safeguards publicity. Those in- 
terested might tuck away the foregoing 
facts somewhere for future reference at 
that undeterminable time. 


Indian Fish Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Indi- 
ans are frequently criticized for failing 
to take an interest in the conservation of 
valuable fisheries resources. Most of this 
criticism stems from the unfortunate 
practices of those few Indians who re- 
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peatedly violate conservation practices in 
off-reservation fishing. Recently, how- 
ever, the Inter-Tribal Council of West- 
ern Washington Indians, representing 37 
tribes and bands in the western part of 
my home State, passed a resolution rec- 
ognizing that they possess “undeveloped 
and unexplored, valuable fisheries re- 
sources.“ They also asked for assistance 
in the development of Indian fisheries on 
Indian reservations. 

Because I think this resolution pre- 
sents another side to the story of In- 
dian fishing, and because I think the re- 
quest contained in this resolution should 
be brought to the attention of the 
Congress, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert this resol- 
lution in the Recorp: 

INTER-TRIBAL COUNCIL oF WESTERN 
WASHINGTON INDIANS 

“Whereas the Inter-Tribal Council of the 
Western Washington Indians in regular 
quarterly session, this 11th day of April 1964, 
at Tulalip Tribes Community Hall; and 

“Whereas the 37 tribes and bands of west- 
ern W. located on 11 reservations, 
Possess undeveloped and unexplored, valu- 
able fisheries resources; and 

“Whereas the said tribes are not in finan- 
cial position to explore the potential fishery 
resources; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior Fish and Wildlife personnel are qual- 
ified to undertake a survey; and 

“Whereas the Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has only one qual- 
ified officer to undertake the operation of 
developing Indian fisheries on these reserva- 
tions; Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Inter-Tribal Council ` 


of Western Washington Indians duly request 
added personnel to assist the lone U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior Fish and Wildlife 
representative in our area.“ 
Passed this 11th day of April 1964. 
(Signed) SEBASTIAN WILLIAMS, 
President, 


A Son’s Legacy: MacArthur’s Credo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what- 
ever the arguments for or against Gen- 
eral MacArthur, they will go on for years 
to come. 

Until such time as an unbiased study 
is made of the whole MacArthur episode, 
these arguments will continue. 

I recently came across an article in 
the Detroit Free Press of April 6, 1964, 
headed “A Son’s Legacy: MacArthur's 
Credo.“ about a prayer written by Gen- 
eral MacArthur. I subscribe to it and 
am sorry I could not have done as good 
a job as he did in giving my children 
a creed to live by. I submit this prayer 
so that my sons may see it now and in 
the future and I hope many of the sons 
of other Members of Congress likewise 
will read and be guided by it. 

The article follows: 

GENERAL WROTE Prarer—A Son’s LEGACY: 
MACARTHUR’S CREDO 

WASHINGTON —Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

left a spiritual legacy to his son, Arthur—a 
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father's prayer he wrote in the Philippines 
during the desperate early days of the Pacific 
war. = 

According to the general's biographer and 
confidant, Maj. Gen, Courtney Whitney, the 
family repeated this MacArthur credo many 
times during early-morning devotions: 

"Build me a son, O Lord, who will be strong 
enough to know when he is weak, and brave 
enough to face himself when he is afraid; 
one who will be proud and unbending in 
honest defeat, and humble and gentle in 
victory. 

Bulld mea son whose wishes will not take 
the place of deeds; a son who will know 
Thee—and that to know himself is the foun- 
dation stone of knowledge. 

“Lead him, I pray, not in the path of ease 
and comfort, but under the stress and spur 
of difficulties and challenge. Here let him 
learn to stand up in the storm; here let him 
learn compassion for those who fail. 

“Build me a son whose heart will be clear, 
whose goal will be high, a son who will mas- 
ter himself before he seeks to master other 
men, one who will reach into the future, yet 
never forget the past. 

“And after all these things are his, add, 
I pray, enough of a sense of humor, so that 
he may always be serious, yet never take him- 
self too seriously. Give him humility, so 
that he may always remember the simplicity 
of true greatness, the open mind of true 
wisdom, and the meekness of true strength. 

“Then I, his father, will dare to whisper, 
I have not lived in vain.’ “ 


Robert Moses: The Engineering-Architect 
Genius of Modern Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
powerful moving force of the master 
planner, Robert Moses, unfolds itself to- 
day in the spectacular eighth wonder 
of the world—the New York World's 
Fair. 


There is little doubt that this man, cut 
in the classic tradition of Michelangelo, 
Galileo, Archimedes and Sir Issac New- 
ton and who can run a bulldozer, com- 
pute with a slide rule and breathe poetic 
prose in Latin or Greek, will find his 
place in history as one of the most bril- 
liant public servants of our century. 

With a warth that charms his friends 
and mesmerizes his enemies and a tart- 
ness of tongue which shatters his critics, 
he has fought with and worked with Gov- 
ernors and Presidents, Princes and 
Kings. He has fought with the high 
and the low, the Indians and the ladies 
in Central Park, but rarely lost. He has 
built highways and parkways, tunnels 
and bridges, great parks and power com- 
plexes. 

And this great Fair is another monu- 
ment to one who resides in my district 
and in my village of Babylon on Long 
Island in New York—Robert Moses. 

I submit with pride for the RecorD 
this article from the April 22d edition of 
the Evening Star. 
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THEME OF THE Wonto's Fam— Maxx or VISI- 
Tors WILL Neven Know oF MOTIVATION EM- 
BODIED IN BUILDER 

(By Charies Bartlett) 

“Peace Through Understanding” is a va- 
porous theme for a World's Fair that can elo- 
quently teach a more useful lesson to a gen- 
eration that is Impressed by the present and 
intrigued with the future. 

The fair's glories will be related around 
the world after the lights go on. It is an 
awesome accumulation of the earth’s beau- 
ties, blessings, and banalities, lumped to- 
gether in random splendor upon Flushing 
Meadow. 

A vast spectrum of knowledge and stimu- 
lation will be discovered here by the 70 mil- 
lion people whose visits are awaited. But 
many will leave, chastened in foot and 
pocketbook, without having learned the mo- 
tivation that built the fair and perhaps the 
most valuable lesson that.can be taken home 
from it. 

The motivation and the lesson are em- 
bodied in the person of a 75-year-old builder, 
Robert Moses. A brilliant and vexatious 
man, Moses is more symbolic of the fair 
than the Unisphere because his character 
and genius pulled it together. The fair ís 
the gandiest product of a lifetime devoted 
to creating dams, parks, highways, and other 
enhancements of the public domain, 

Hectored by critics and boycotted by much 
of the Western World, Moses worked against 
Odds to bring the fair into being on sched- 
ule. Nursing the memory of the $22-million 
loss from the New York Fair of 1939-40, he 
Proceeded in highly practical terms. “We 
cater at the fair," Moses said, not only to 
the idealist but also to those who figure they 
can make money where 70 million people 
gather.“ 

Moses did not take on this huge task in 
order to bulld a lagoon so Polynesian girls 
could dive for pearls before the eyes of tour- 
ists or in order to create a setting in which 
American industrialists could sell their mat- 
tresses, autos, and computers. He was as- 
sisted but not driven by the prospect that 
Visitors to his fair may leave some $8 bil- 
lion behind them. 

The fact is that Moses, as he built the fair, 
Was looking beyond it to the day when all 
the garish -buildings would be bulldozed 
away and the rubble would be covered by 
black dirt and sodded with green grass. New 
York City does not particularly need a 
World's Pair—it is an extravaganza in it- 
Self. But New Yorkers do need parks to af- 
ford the air-breathing lungs of an existence 
that refutes nature. 

The fair is erected, like the one 25 years 
ago, upon the Corona Dump or, in Moses’ 
Words, “upon the skeletons, baby carriages, 
and old umbrellas of Brooklyn,” The first 
fair left the area in an indeterminate state 
Somewhere between park and dump. 

Moses has bent all his efforts to force the 
fair to yield an improved site and some $24 
Million in revenues to create a large and 
beautirul addition to the city’s recreation 
system. “I trust it will not appear absurd,” 
Moses asserted recently, “if I say that what 
is left of the fair grounds is at least as im- 
Portant to us as the success and imprint of 
the fair itself.” 

Only an exceptionally dedicated park plan- 
ner like Moses would be willing to travel 
Such a long and circuitous route to build 
a park. But New York will someday look 
back with fervent gratitude upon the vision 
And strength of this one man who combated 
the preasures of his time to protect the re- 
quirements that he saw for the future. 

The consciousness of the need to reserve 
Parklands is not as keen in other cities as 
Moses has made it in New York. The na- 
tional sentiment is refiected in Congress 
Slow progress upon the proposal to establish 
& 26-year program to acquire these areas. 
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If the visitors to the fair go home aware 
that the lavish spectacle was a passing de- 
vice to secure a permanent park for New 
York, they may bring some of Moses’ fore- 
sight into their own communities. 


Urban Renewal and Tax Revenue: De- 
troit’s Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a booklet entitled “Urban 
Renewal and Tax Revenue: Detroit's 
Success Story,” sent to me by Mayor 
Cavanaugh of Detroit. I have read the 
publication thoroughly, and it is a suc- 
cess story, indeed. I would like to insert 
a summary of the Detroit story in the 
Recorp so that both friends and critics 
of the urban renewal program can see 
what it has done for one of the country’s 
most important cities. 

In 1950, Detroit pioneered the first 
residential redevelopment project under 
the Housing Act of 1949 that set up the 
original federally assisted slum clearance 
and redevelopment program. This was 
the 129-acre Gratiot project. When the 
program was undertaken, 7,500 people 
were crowded into some 2,000 badly sub- 
standard dwelling units. Violations of 
housing and sanitation codes were com- 
mon; no hazard insurance was available 
in the area. The Gratiot area suffered 
from all the ills of slums—high rates of 
disease and delinquency—and all the 
other problems that are present when 
people are poorly housed and over- 
crowded. The 2,000 families were re- 
located into decent housing. The area 
has been redeveloped with 1,700 new 
dwelling units in beautiful high-rise 
apartments and townhouses. Churches, 
schools, and a shopping center round out 
a well-planned neighborhood, replacing 
the previous blighted conditions. 

But, besides improving the living con- 
ditions of these families, there is another 
important benefit—the city gains in 
dollars and cents. One new building— 
Pavillion Apartments—pays more taxes 
than the entire 51 acres of residential 
property paid before redevelopment. 
For the entire Gratiot area, the assessed 
value before redevelopment was $2,884,- 
000; the new assessed value is now esti- 
mated to be $15 million. 

There are also other benefits. An area 
that once had nothing higher than a 
ramshackle smokestack, now boasts twin 
22-story apartment houses, which domi- 
nate a fine, attractive landscape. These 
buildings were designed by Mies van de 
Rohe, one of the greatest living archi- 
tects, and have won international praise 
and acclaim for their fine design. Still 
another benefit to Detroit, the new apart- 
ments provide the kind of in-town living 
that was not previously available and 
has attracted back to the city many fam- 
ne that had earlier moved to the sub- 
urbs. 
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Another development is a cooperative 
apartment house that provides low-cost 
living for teachers past 50 and sponsored 
by a teachers’ association. This building 
is in a beautiful setting, adjacent to an 
18-acre park. The old assessment on the 
parcel was $71,000, as compared to $446,- 
000 today. 

And this is but one of Detroit’s proj- 
ects. Another, the west side industrial 
project fulfills the vital need for land for 
new and relocated light industry. The 
project includes 169 acres, and dozens of 
new structures have replace the former 
substandard housing that occupied the 
area. Using dollars again as an indica- 
tor, where previously the assessed value 
of the property in the project area was 
$2.5 million, the new valuation in the 
same area will be 816 million. 

Then there is Elmwood, a 460-acre area 
to be redeveloped in three stages. Upon 
completion it will provide middle-income 
housing, schools, churches, recreation 
areas, and shopping centers. The area 
formerly consisted of shabby frame 
dwellings, most of them unfit for human 
habitation. When complete, the assessed 
valuation will have increased from $2.735 
million to $8.250 million. 

The Medical Center project will give 
Detroit one of the finest medical com- 
plexes in the United States. The 236- 
acre blighted and slum environment will 
become instead a real asset to the city. 
New and improved medical facilities, in- 
cluding a new site for the Wayne State 
University College of Medicine, a $25 
million complex of office and commercial 
buildings, and the building for the Re- 
habilitation Institute will occupy the site. 
The first section of the Medical Center 
will increase the tax base from less than 
$3 million to a mew assessed value of $13 
million. 


The final urban renewal project cov- 
ered in the report is the Central Busi- 
ness District No. 1. This area was for- 
merly occupied by dingy pawnshops, 
rooming houses, and pool rooms—the 
“skid-row” section of Detroit; but was 
also the home of Detroit’s Chinese com- 
munity, some excellent restaurants, and 
interesting curio shops. Replacing this 
will be new commercial and industrial 
structures, but most dramatic will be 
“International Village.” This new com- 
plex of shops, restaurants, and night 
spots will recreate the charm and warmth 
of other continents in the heart of De- 
troit. Featured attractions will include 
the Paris sidewalk cafe, the Arabian 
Bazaar, the Gay Nineties nightclub, the 
oriental teahouse, and many others. 
This will also enhance the Detroit finan- 
cial picture—an estimated $40 million of 
assessments will replace the old assessed 
value of less than $4 million, 

This is but a brief description of De- 
troit’s urban renewal program. It will 
result in many important improvements, 
which are tremendously important to the 
citizens of the city, but are hard to meas- 
ure in exact terms. The dollar value 
can be measured, however, as assess- 
ments in the six areas rise from $16,368,- 
000 before redevelopment to $104,250,000 
after. This, plus all the better housing 
that is being enjoyed by thousands of 
former slum dwellers makes this a pretty 
impressive record. 
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The War on Poverty and the Executive 
Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER: Mr. Speaker, the 
American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
has issued a statement on the war on 
poverty which points up a number of 
difficulties in connection with this pro- 
gram as well as cautions that we in the 
Congress should be aware of. 

It is interesting to note that the Presi- 
dent has used his contingency fund to 
set up an organization before it has even 
been authorized by the Congress. 

The entire statement follows: 

Tax INFORMATION SERIES No. 64-2— THE Wan 
ON POVERTY AND THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Governmental economy continues to be an 
emphasized election year theme in the 
Johnson administration. Concurrently, how- 
ever, President Johnson has appointed Peace 


Corps Director, Sargent Shriver, as special 


Presidential assistant to implement a fed- 
erally sponsored war on poverty campaign, 
Mr. Shriver, along with top personel loaned 
by the Departments of Labor, Defense, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare is developing various phases of 
the program and specific activities to be 
legislatively approved and funded. This is 
not only a great and noble undertaking, but 
it also has the potential of being an econom- 
ically practical step. However, there is also 
the possibility that the program will become 
an expensive futile endeavor defeated by its 
own inner contradictions. For this reason, it 
might be well to briefiy discuss the means 
that will be utilized in the pursuit of these 
goals and some criteria that could be kept in 
mind to evaluate its progress. 

It is easy to say that the Government 
will be frugal and prudent, but will also be 
responsive to the unfulfilled needs of its 
citizens. No doubt this Is the sincere inten- 
tion of President Johnson. The success of 
such a broad program demands far more 
than the dedicated designs of a small group 
of leaders, It must represent the united 
endeavors not only of the executive branch, 
but also the legislative, as the latter is the 
body most responsive to popular will. It 
is with some skepticism, therefore, that we 
learn that Sargent Shriver’s poverty war 
task force has already grown into a staff of 
27 officials, plus clerical help, with office fa- 
cilities including 40 newly installed tele- 
phones. The unofficial headquarters and the 
personnel are being financed by allotments 
from President Johnson's contingency fund. 
It ls understandable that some research and 
study must precede the presentation of such 
a program to Congress: however, extensive 
planning and projected projects should be 
authorized by a congressional appropriation. 
This initial task force should not grow unless 
it is the will of Congress, for the war on 
poverty will surely fall if it becomes a bone 
of contention between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

On the surface, at least, there is an inber- 
ent conflict between the policy of frugality 
and a plan to eliminate poverty through im- 
proved opportunities for training, education, 
and employment, urban and rural community 
development, and Increasing incentives for 
employment and investment. This opposi- 
tion between saving and spending will be 
counteracted and balanced only if all levels 
and areas of the executive brunch are dedi- 
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cated: to the program's success and agree 
upon the means to be used. 

It must be rec and accepted that 
some agencies will enjoy a priority on appro- 
priations and others will have to cut down 
expenditures and possibly discontinue pro- 
grams, This must also be accepted by our 
citizenry in general: If poverty is to be the 
criterion for receiving Federal aid and sub- 
sidies, then the demands of other privileged 
groups and representatives of geographical 
areas cannot be heeded. For example, there 
is currently a great deal of pressure on the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to dis- 
lodge the Wonnies pension bill which origi- 
nally provided a $100-a-month pension for all 
veterans of 1917-18. The present bill re- 
stricts the pension to World War I veterans 
with more than 90 days of service and in- 
comes of less than $3,600 ($4,800 for married 
persons with dependents). We still think it 
is outrageous and that this demonstrates the 
potential snag in the poverty war that we 
were discussing. If antipoverty is to be the 
theme, then handouts on the basis of service 
only, amounting to almost $5 billion in 5 
years, are out of line. Twenty-three million 
taxpayers would be contributing to pensions 
for about 1 million veterans with higher in- 
comes. A successful war on poverty will 
eventually aid every American directly or in- 
directly, but a veteran handout” not a dis- 
ability payment, mind you, is in direct con- 
flict with an austerity program. 

General adherence to a single purpose to 
guide and motivate concerted action is a rare 
state of affairs in a governmental structure 
which is constantly plagued by petty inter- 
agency differences and power struggles. The 
danger of duplicated effort and overlapping 
policies and authority will have to be con- 
stantly watched. Already five Cabinet level 
departments are taking part in the plans 
that are being made and some of the an- 
nounced and proposed programs are clearly 
similar in structure and/or purpose to pro- 
grams and policies currently in effect. We 
do not intend to put a damper on the poy- 
erty war or to play the role of a negative 
armchair critic. However, since the time of 
the New Deal, Americans haye witnessed 
bureaucratic mushrooming at an alarming 
rute. Endless debate, campaign slogans, 
platforms have promises, and two extensive 
and widely acclaimed Hoover Commission 
studies have been able only to stem the tide 
somewhat. 

The tide referred to is the basic political 
tendency for the Government to move for- 
ward much more easily than backward. 
Once the funds and authority for a program 
have been allocated, there is a tendency for 
the agency or department involved to keep 
and expand that authority, and for the mon- 
ey expended to become deeply rooted in the 
economy. There is also the consideration 
that suspension of a program may force 
someone to admit that the money already 
invested has been wasted. For political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological reasons, then, it is 
dificult to terminate a program even when 
the wisdom for continuing it is seriously 
doubted or its basic purpose is to be incor- 
porated into another program or superceded 
by it. 

A prime example of this is the Navy radio- 
telescope program, which was never com- 
pleted. It started in 1948 when Navy sci- 
entists desired a king size telescope that 
would detect radio signals from outer space. 
By 1956 this developed into the concept of a 
giant reflector 600 feet in diameter (twice 
the size of a regulation football field). The 
cost was estimated at 20 million with a per- 
sonnel complement of 30 persons. After 
congressional authorization, the figures bal- 
looned to a cost of 300 million and a com- 
plement of 1146 people who required offices, 
laboratories, housing, etc. The project was 
cancelled July 18, 1962, after 52 million had 
been spent. The President's science advisers 
considered cancellation in 1958 but it took 
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the Department of Defense 4 years to decide 
to cancel the project. The war on poverty 
cannot afford such blunders. 

Sargent Shriver has demonstrated his abil- 
ity to implement new, untried plans, with 
a minimum of bureaucratic growth to con- 
duct fleld operations. However, the Peace 
Corp was far removed from any existing pro- 
gram in purpose, substance, and structure. 
Welfare efforts, agricultural programs, ur- 
ban renewal, measures to increase employ- 
ment, industrial and investment incentives, 
and rural improvements all have been and 
are now being carried on by the Government. 
Hopefully, the war on poverty will bring 
forth not only sounder measures, rather 
than the stopgap approaches that have too 
frequently fatled in the past, but also inte- 
grate the campaign in all areas of Govern- 
ment. 

It will be particularly challenging to 
preach economy at the same time. If a clear- 
ly stated program evolves, it should be pos- 
sible to allow expenditure priority for one 
area of Government and exact the highest 
standards of thrift in another. However, 
such a clear distinction has not been made 
thus far. It should be openly admitted that 
this war will be expensive. The current ad- 
ministration will surely be supported and 
long remembered if poverty and its tragic 
effects are reduced by its program. 

The poverty war must not only be a 
planned and integrated movement. It must 
also be proposed, developed, and evaluated 
with the utmost honesty and frankness. 
This requires public tolerance as well as po- 
litical courage. Otherwise costly mistakes 
may be covered up by continued waste. 

The President recently announced various 
savings in the executive department result- 
ing from unused appropriated funds. The 
largest single item was area redevelopment 
funds, In view of the recent emphasis on 
the need to eliminate poverty, this was a 
surprising statement which provides an ex- 
ample of a conflict of interest between do- 
mestic welfare programs and governmental 
economy. such as the ARA should 
be clearly evaluated at the outset of the 
organized antipoverty campaign. If they 
have proven themselves to be successful, it 
would hardly seem to be the time to lower 
their funds, If they have failed to produce 
the results intended, why not scrap the pro- 
gram? . 

The campaign must be geared along the 
lines of a one-shot stimulus that will en- 
able people to help themselves and overcome 
particular adversities and misfortunes that 
have kept them down. It cannot be justi- 
fled on a permanent basis, although it will 
obviously take some time for it to be effec- 
tive. The following letter received by a 
Member of Congress rather wittily portrays 
the kind of response that the poverty war 
should be consciously directed to avoid in 
deed as well as word: 

Dran Concressman: I hate to tell you my 
troubles, but I have tried everything else I 
know. I feel that only you can help me now- 

“I have a dependent relative staying with 
me who has very little fiscal bility. 
He is very good natured and means well, but 
he keeps buying presents for my wife and 
me, and our two children. He charges these 
presents to my account. When he sees some- 
thing that he thinks we nced he buys it for 
us 


“Many of these things are not needed by us 
and in very few cascs are they exactly what 
we would have bought if we had bought 
these things ourselves. Because he doesn't 
work for a living, money doesn't mean too 
much to him and he tends to buy the 
thing he sees and doesn't shop around like 
I would do if I were purchasing the items. 
He is also quite generous to the poor and 
needy, but often gives to those he doesn't 
know who feed him a soft line. 

I just received a bill for his last spending 
spree and it gives me a sick hopeless feel- 
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ing. I keep thinking how much better off I 
would be if I could just spend that money 
for the things I want and could give to the 
people and charities I think are needy. 
Honestly, he does so much of my spending 
I tend not to give money to charity anymore. 

“He won't listen to me, but he will listen 
to you because he respects you. Please use 
your influence to cut the spending habits of 
my Uncle Sam. 

“Sincerely, 


“ * 


Our intention has not been to encourage 
pessimistic reception, but rather, sound fore- 
thought. Every step in the direction of re- 
ducing chronic poverty, unemployment, and 
ignorance will certainly be a step forward. 
And, to the extent that steps taken now 
will eliminate the need for future and perma- 
nent subsidies and gifts. It is a practical 
and economic step also. 

We hope that the implementation of the 
program will be as nonpolitical as the hopes 
and sentiments that it represents, and that 
it will be conducted for the purpose of, and 
with the effect of strengthening our system 
of private enterprise. The more taxpayers 
we can produce, the lighter the burden on 
the rest of us. 

Today is a moment of truth for many 
Americans. We believe it is the responsi- 
bility and privilege of every citizen to sup- 
port his Government by honestly paying his 
tax (which rates are too high) in accordance 
with existing law (which is too complex) to 
enable the Government to honor its com- 
mitments (which are too many). 

The American Taxpayers Association re- 
news its pledge to fight to lower taxes—fight 
to reduce unnecessary Federal expenditures— 
and fight to simplify a ridiculius hodge- 
Podge legislation, which like Topsy, just 
grew, and, unfortunately, is still growing. 


Israel After 16 Years 


SPEECH 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating the people of Israel on the occa- 
Sion of their April 17 anniversary as a 
free and sovereign nation. In 16 short 
Years since World War II, these dedi- 
Cated and industrious people have trans- 
formed a desert waste into a prosperous 
and growing economy; they have taken a 
Population with diverse national and cul- 

heritages and formed a democratic 
Society with a literacy rate of 78 percent; 
and they matured as a nation to the 
place where they now extend technical 
and economic assistance to 84 develop- 

g nations on 3 continents. 

In particular, Mr. Speaker, I would 

note of Israel's wise use of the tal- 

ents of her women in her growth. Mrs. 
Golda Meir, Israel's distinguished foreign 
b ter, is well known for her contri- 
ution to Israel and the free world. Her 
of position in government is symbolic 
a the participation and accomplishment 
all levels of society of the women of 
Meee but great people. At a time 
th President Johnson has called for 
into ased entry of talented women 
public affairs, Israel provides an ex- 
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ample to the world of the possibilities of 
contribution to the public good by her 
women. 

The United States has maintained 
friendly and supportive relations with 
this nation throughout her existence, and 
I look forward to many more years of 
welcome cooperation. I would like to ex- 
tend my cordial best wishes and those of 
the people of Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Israel. Her people can proudly com- 
memorate the anniversary of her birth as 
a nation. 


Our Colleagues Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix an 
invocation delivered by Maj. Karl 
Applbaum at the Annual Awards Din- 
ner Meeting, of the Long Island Chapter, 
Association of the U.S. Army, honoring 
Steven B. Derounian, James Grover, and 
Lt. Gen Charles B. Duff, held Thurs- 
day, March 26, 1964, at Fort Totten, 
N. V.: 

Eternal God, Thou fountain of all that 
is excellent and beautiful in human life— 
to Thee we turn and ask Thy gracious bless- 
ings upon all those assembled here this 
evening to partake of the bounties which 
Thou has bestowed upon us, We thank 
Thee for having blessed us with the presence 
of Lt. Gen. Charles B. Duff to whom the 
American people have entrusted the defense 
of their homeland. Bless him with wis- 
dom and understanding, with knowledge 
and fortitude, guide his thinking and en- 
dow him with all that is in Thy power to 
give. As we are living in troubled times. 
May he and his loved ones always enjoy 
the best of health. Bless the commanding 
general of this post, Brig. Gen. Bernard 
Waterman, 

May the days which lie ahead give him 
the joys and pleasure which come to those 
who dedicate themselves for their coun- 
try. We thank Thee, Oh God, for the pres- 
ence on this earth of two Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States— 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN and JAMES GROVER 
who have been chosen by their peers to 
represent them in the citadel of democ- 
racy, the U.S. House of Representatives. We 
of the AUSA have selected them for their love 
and devotion to God and country and ask 
Thee, Father in Heaven, to be with them all 
the days of their lives. May they rise from 

to strength in their service to the 
United States of America. Guide them in all 
their endeavors, and be with them every mo- 
ment of the day. May their voices be heard 
in the councils of democracy as they fight for 
what is right. Bless all those assembled here 
this evening in honoring our honored guests. 
Inspire us all with special gifts of wisdom 
and understanding, of counsel and impartial 
judgment, that we may uphold courageous- 
ly that which is right and fair and follow 
faithfully whatever is honest and true. 

We pray that Thou wilt abate and abolish 
every selfish ambition and unworthy motive 
and all feeling of envy and ill will among the 
various classes in our social order, healing 
divisions and discord, and strengthening 
the desires for mutual benefit. In Thee 
1 give thanks now and forevermore. 

en. 
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“Pappy” Van Winkle: 90-Year, 100 
Proof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
following article written by George 
Hackett of the Associated Press. It is 
indeed a pleasure and honor to represent 
America's oldest master distiller, Julian 
P. Van Winkle, Sr., who recently cele- 
brated his 90th birthday. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend this article to the careful 
attention of the Members of Congress: 


“Pappy” Van WINKLE: 90-YeEar, 100 Proor— 
JIGGER OF COMMONSENSE 
(By George W. Hackeit) 

Age shoved Julian P. Van Winkle, Sr., into 
a chair behind an executive's desk, but it 
never has been able to retire him. 

Mention of the word “retirement,” and 
America’s oldest master distiller explodes, 

His ever-present cane beats a tattoo on the 
floor, and his cigar quivers as “Pappy” Van 
Winkle explains why he is on the job to- 
day— his 90th birthday. 

“I keep young by using a jigger of com- 
monsense. Most human beings eat too 
much, drink too much, smoke too much, 
And they wear out quicker.” 

His only concession to time is a 4-hour 
work day at the distillery (Old Fitzgerald). 
He started out as one of its salesman at 
age 19, and now is president of the 22-acre 
plant. 

It is a unique operation because Pappy 
won't allow a chemist on the grounds. 

“You can’t make good whisky in a hurry,” 
he said emphatically. That's what these 
chemists try to do. Whisky is a matter of 
time and nature.” 

When he escorts visitors around the plant, 
Pappy carefully points out that the more 
than 2,200 windows in 15 unheated ware- 
houses are open 8 hours a day. 

This opening-and-closing operation costs 
about $4,000 in labor a year, but Pappy con- 
tends that “our product sleeps best with the 
windows open.“ 

Recently, he was taking a Scottish distiller 
on a warehouse tour when a windstorm 
arose. Asa section of roof flew past his head. 
the Scot asked his guide, “Dinna ye overdo 
the ventilation in this place a wee bit?“ 

The incident eventually found its way into 
the one of the advertising columns which 
Pappy prepares for a number of national 
magazines, 


WAS SALESMAN 


Most of the anecdotes were collected while 
he was a salesman covering Kentucky, Ohio. 
Indiana, and West Virginia. 

O none trip, Pappy encountered a barber 
with the strange name of “Either One.” 

Asked how that was acquired, the barber 
explained: “Mammy allowed she'd name me 
Abraham. My paw held out for Ulysses. 
Finally, they agreed to leave it to the 
preacher. His suggestion: ‘Just name him 
either one“ 

In another little town, Pappy recalled, 
there was a housewife who baked only mince 
and apple pies. To tell them apart, she 
marked the crusts with the letters TM. One 
for “Tis mince” and the other for tain't 
mince.” 

ON TO LOUISVILLE 

When Pappy enrolled at Centre College 
in his native Danville, Ky. the family ex- 
pected him to enter politics. His father and 
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an uncle were lawyers, and also had served 
as Kentucky secretaries of state. But col- 
lege didn’t appeal to Pappy, so he came to 
Louisville, applied for a job at the distillery 
and was hired immediately. 

“Salesmen today don’t know what travel 
is," said Pappy. “Their idea is to be home 
every night. I'd go for 60 days by buggy 
and train, come back, and go right out again. 
You gotta keep busy to make money.“ 

This philosophy is. passed along to his 
salesmen, who meet occasionally in Pappy's 
office for a pep talk. Eventually, the con- 
versatlon drifts around to the industry's 
critics. 

“The distiller must face up to his antago- 
nizers,“ Pappy asserts. He is not a second- 
class citizen. Whisky is a Government- 
regulated business, besides being the highest 
taxed. Our people go to church and sup- 
port almost all civic enterprises—with money 
and not conversation.” ; 

Not long ago, the president of a Kentucky 
college called on Van Winkle for a sizable 
contribution. 

“What would your trustees think of ac- 
cepting money from a distillery?’ Pappy 
asked, half in jest. 

Don't worry,” the educator replied. “We 
figure that money has been working for the 
Devil long enough. Let us have it for a 
while.” 

Pappy handed over a check. 


How To Handle a Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Lester H. Loble, district court judge in 
Helena, Mont., has an outstanding record 
in dealing with the juvenile problem in 
the country. In the April issue of the 
Reader's Digest is a story on the success 
that Judge Loble has had in handling 
juvenile matters through public hearings. 
In addition to that the judge has been 
active for a long time in this field and for 
the benefit of my colleagues I insert here 
a recent letter I had from Judge Loble 
concerning the success of another pro- 
gram: 

Hon. JAMES BATTIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: Over 30 years ago together with 
others, I helped establish a trade school at 
Helena. Over 9,000 students have received 
training there. It operates through the Hel- 
ena High School and is outstanding. Every 
2 years these high school students bulld a 
house, under the supervision of the trade 
school and the various labor unions, The 
house is sold. This school has trained 4,500 
mechanics and technicians. It prepares 
youngsters for the bullding trades, welding, 
flight training—it has trained over 2,500 high 
school students and has a night school for 
adults. They have trained pilots, aviation 
mechanics, welders, electrical workers, radio 
repairmen and operators, etc. These grad- 
uates have been outstanding in Lockheed, 
Canaveral, and many other places. In short, 
we haye been doing in Helena, Mont., for 30 
years what is now being widely discussed in 
Washington. Someone in Washington who is 
identified with the new program ought to 
spend a week here. 

This is very helpful in my juvenile pro- 
gram. I have had many youngsters who have 
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been in some minor trouble continue in high 
school for a half day and go to this trade 
school for a half day. They have turned out 
to be very successful and some now own their 
own shops in the various trades, and some are 
working for other people. I recall a 14-year- 
old boy nearly 6 foot tall, who wanted to drop 
out of school (I knew he was embarrassed by 
the little kids). He wanted to be a mechanic, 
He did very well at the trade school, 
Best regards, 
LESTER H. Lons x. 
Judge. 


Pfc. Alan Y. Matsuura Is Sixth South 
Vietnam Casualty From State of 


Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the United States may not offi- 
cially be at war, we hear—time and time 
again—of many of our fine young men, 
barely into manhood, yet serving with 
the Armed Forces overseas, gallantly 
sacrificing their lives in the ever-contin- 
uing fight for liberty, freedom, and the 
right to live under a democratic form of 
government. 

One such dedicated soldier was Pfc. 
Alan Y. Matsuura of Honolulu, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rokuro Matsuura, who, 
while in a helicopter at the scene of a 
battle in South Vietnam on April 12, 
1964, was killed as the result of guerrilla 
attack. 

Let us hope and pray, Mr. Speaker, 
that the loss of their loved ones by the 
mothers and fathers of America, shall 
not prove in vain. Let us hope and pray 
that from such tragedies and profound 
moments of sorrow, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Matsuura have suffered, there will 
emerge the compensation of eventual at- 
tainment of world peace and the brother- 
hood of man. For surely, I say to my 
distinguished colleague, if we cannot 
learn how to live together, we shall all 
die together. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted, I include the following article 
which appeared on the front page of the 
April 13, 1964, issue of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: ; 

SIXTH ISLANDER Is KILLED IN VIETNAM 

Pic, Alan Y. Matsuura of Honolulu was 
killed yesterday in South Vietnam as a re- 
sult of a missile wound in the chest, the 
Army announced today in Washington. 

Matsuura, 19, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rokuro Matsuura of 2633 Maunawai Place, 
was crew chief aboard a helicopter struck by 
Communist guerrilla fire, the Army said. 

He was the sixth Islander to be killed in 
the Vietnam fighting. 

“To me, it is a senseless war,“ Matsuura's 
father said in the morning. 

His son was in the Army less than a year. 
He was sworn in last April 23 and was only 
home once since then—an hour's stopover 
while en route to Vietnam. 

“We caught a glimpse of him at 3 o'clock 
in the morning,” Matsuura said. 

e said his son wrote home frequently, 
te him about the work on his helicop- 
ter and advising the family not to worry. 
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Private First Class Matsuura was a grad- 
uate of Kalani High School. Before he went 
into the Army, he worked as a mechanic for 
a service station. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
brother, Kenneth D., and a sister, Pauline. 

Other Island soldiers killed in Vietnam 
were CWO James H. Ishirhara, Cap. Kenneth 
Good, Specialists Richard Ellis and James 
Gabriel, and ist Lt. Thorstan Scobel. 


The Unholy Trinity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of how far your Government and 
mine should go to finance the medical 
care of our senior citizens is one which 
has no easy answer. But Mr. Angelo 
Scott, of the Iola, Kans., Register has ad- 
vanced a thought which is—sadly 
enough—overlooked with increasing fre- 
quency in today's Government. =. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert the following editorial en- 
titled “The Unholy Trinity,” into the 
RECORD: 


Tue UNHOLY TRINITY 


The Detroit Free Press moans: Once, just 
once, before this old earth turns to ashes, 
we'd like to see a bureaucrat get a simple 
lesson through his head: 

“The people and the taxpayers are the 
same; the Government and the people are 
the same; the Government and the taxpayers 
are the same.” 

How well I agree. 

To listen to most pronouncements from 
Washington these days, you would think 
that the poor people of the country have 
nothing but the vote; that the taxpayers are 
a quite separate tribe, few in numbers and 
mostly as rich and impersonal as General 
Motors; and that the whole function of good 
old kindly Uncle Sam is to take from the 
taxpayers and give to the people. 

But we also hear precisely the same soph- 
istry from the other end of the line. We, 
the poor people right here in Iola, think it's 
just dandy if good old kindly Uncle Sam 
gives us some of the money he has taken 
from those far away rich taxpayers in the 
form of Federal aid for highways or flood 
control dams. That makes it free, doesn’t 
it? 

The Free Press was moved to its comments 
because of a speech in Detroit by a Federal 
oficial in favor of medical care for the 
through social security. 

Most leaders of this movement, said the 
official, “have come to the conclusion that 
the 18 million aged cannot be ‘adequately 
protected by the voluntary system either 
at their own expense or at the expense of 
younger contributors. The question, then, 
is what form government aid should take.” 

“There you have the classic trio,” says the 
Free Press. “The poor people, aged and 
younger, who can't afford medical payments; 
the benevolent Government, which is going 
to help, and the taxpayer, who will pick up 
the tab. 

“The catch, of course, is that they're all the 
same. There aren’t any other people in this 
country except old people and younger peo- 
ple. If they can't pay medical costs between 
them, nobody can, 

“In short, the Government (us) intends 
to make the taxpayers (us) kick in to provide 
medical care for the people (also us).” 
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P.P. & L.’s Operation Trees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent edition of the Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly there is an article written by Mr. 
Joseph X. Flannery of my district re- 
garding the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co.'s Operation Trees program. This 
well-written article emphasizes the 
efforts being made by the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. and its officials to 
spread a carpet of green over some of 
the ugly scars left by the mining indus- 
try 


I commend Mr, Flannery for his article 
and the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
for their forward-looking attitude. I 
believe every Member of the House 
should be aware of this marvelous pro- 
gram: 

Waar OTHERS THInK—P.P. & L.'s OPERATION 
TREES 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. is 
carrying on a program to wrap a green cur- 
tain around the ugly relics of mining in the 
anthracite area of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Called Operation Trees, the program is de- 
signed to restore the natural beauty to an 
area pockmarked with piles of mine waste 
and stripping scars. 

Improving the physical beauty of the 
anthracite area might have been reason 
enough for the project, but PP. & L. also 
expects that adding to the aesthetic beauty 
of the region will increase its opportunities 
for economic growth. 

An industrial prospect might like the avall- 
able labor supply, and available industrial 
Sites, low-cost financing, proximity to mar- 
kets and the area's highway, air and rail 
transportation system, but he may decide 
against locating in the coal region because of 
the unsightly appearance of mining relics. 

PP. & L.'s solution is simple: Hide the 
blighted areas behind banks of trees. The 
Company’s goal for 1964 is to plant 250,000 
trees in an area extending from Carbondale, 
in the northeast corner of Lackawanna 
County, to Lykens, in Dauphin County. The 
chief cities in the area are Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Ultimately, P.P. & L. hopes that the pro- 
gram will be a spur for the planting of 20 
Million trees that will transform the land 
face of some 700 square miles of land in the 
Anthracite area. 

Planting trees to cover blighted areas might 
Seem a simple matter, but the peculiar qual- 
ities of the soils involved required a con- 
Siderable amount of research. Some type 
trees simply would not live in soils com- 
Poced mostly of mine wastes or stripping 
subsoils, 

For this reason, the tree-planting program 
Was attacked in three phases. With PP. & L. 
contributing about $60,000, the first phase 
Was a research and study program carried 
dut by the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Laren ot the U.S, Department of Agricul- 

re. 

The next phase was to locate and map the 
areas where the tree covers are necessary, 

third phase was to do additional ex- 
perimental work with additional species of 
trees not encountered in the original survey 
to determine if they would be adaptable to 
Screening purposes. 
"9 All the information was coded on a series of 

5 maps covering the entire anthracite re- 
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gion. These maps show highway approaches 
to communities and major connecting roads; 
indicate where plantings are prescribed; 
where bulldozing or grading is required; and 
also translate the miles of needed tree shield 
into type and numbers of seedlings required 
for screening the mine workings. 

“Stimulus for developing the program was 
the basic problem always encountered by the 
anthracite area people in their efforts to 
attract new industry, explained R. C. Swartz, 
vice president of PP. & L.'s Divisions Opera- 
tions Department. He added: 

“The problem, of course, is that all too fre- 
quently potential new industry finds eco- 
nomic factors agreeable. But the lack of 
aesthetic attractions affects these economic 
factors. In plain words, industry can find 
excellent inducements in the form of plant 
sites, shell buildings, low-cost financing, will- 
ing and skilled workers, friendly people, con- 
venience to workers—most everything ex- 
cept perhaps the decisive factor, natural 
beauty.” 

It was not always that way in Pennsyl- 
vania’s anthracite region. The area was once 
blessed with a wealth of natura) resources, 
Verdant mountain landscapes and sparkling 
lakes and streams were the area’s heritage. 
Magnificent forests supported a major lum- 
ber industry. 

But the “black gold.“ the world's finest 
deposits of anthracite coal, changed the 
face of the area. Starting in the early 1800's, 
the mining of coal became the area's chief 
industry. However, since World War II the 
industry has been in a steep decline and the 
area has to stay alive only because 
of its intensive industrial development pro- 
grams, PP. & L. has cooperated with every 
such program and its tree planting is an- 
other phase of this cooperation. 

Restoring the face of the land is a major 
job, however. According to the research 
done by the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, the total area classified as dis- 
turbed by deep and strip mining up to a 
year ago was about 112,000 acres. Of this 
acreage, 76 percent was due to strip mining 
and more than half of this stripped land was 
devoid of tree cover. 

In all, 19 percent of the total area in the 
coal fields has been physically disturbed. 

PP. & L., while it has borne most of the 
cost of establishing the tree-planting pro- 
gram, is turning to service clubs and civic 
groups to help carry out the actual planting. 
“We believe this is a practical idea, one that 
can be initiated quickly, and one in which an 
segments of the community can participate,” 
Mr. Swartz stated. 

To enlist help from community groups, 
P. P. & L. has sent out brochures to numerous 
clubs and other organizations, providing 
background data on the program and show- 
ing how a community group can undertake 
an tree-shield planting. Also included were 
maps of the area, detailing proposed planting 
sites, a list of nurseries which will offer guid- 
ance and seedling stock, and some basic in- 
structions for tree planting. 

“For all approved sites—those most suit- 
able and most in need of planting—P.P. & L. 
will provide the seedlings for community 
groups.“ Mr. Swartz explained, In addition, 
the company will make its own forester, John 
P. Mikulecky, available to assist in coordinat- 
ing the individual screening projects. PP. & 
L. district representatives also will work with 
community groups. 5 

While P.P. & L. has aimed primarily at 
service clubs and civic organizations to 
sponsor individual projects during the 6- 
week planting season, it also is seeking CO- 
operation from coal operators, landowners, 
merchants and industry, unions, school 
classes, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, and Future Farmers and Future 
Homemakers of America, 

Mr, Swartz said that the P.P. & L. pro- 
gram will not terminate with the planting 
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of the screens. He said that expansion of 
the beautification efforts beyond the road- 
side screens will increase the important col- 
lateral benefits, such as reducing erosion, 
providing timber, wildlife food and cover, 
and other conservation effects, Thus, the 
program includes possibilities for turning 
some of the larger minestripping operations 
into future ponds for recreation. 

The initial tree-screen plantings in the 
program were made last spring. Local 
groups participated with PP. & L. employ- 
ees in planting 1,100 trees at Hazleton, 
Scranton, and Carbondale, 

These sample areas were chosen for im- 
mediate tree planting on the basis of their 
proximity to major highways, assuring max- 
imum exposure of the trees to residents, vis- 
itors, and travelers, and in line with the 
Overall aims of the program. To show what 
could be accomplished, four- and five-foot 
trees were supplied by P.P. & L. to provide 
a better idea of the potential of the screen- 
ing process, 

Mr. Swartz explained that the program is 
a long-range undertaking. While major ac- 
complishements will be evident within a few 
years, the entire program likely will take 
2 decades. 

But he and other P.P. & L. officials are 
confident that the day will come when the 
anthracite area will once again regain its 
original natural beauty—with the ugly re- 
mains of the minning industry tucked away 
behind a living barrier of trees. 


JOSEPH X. FLANNERY. 
DUNMORE, PA. 


Quality Is No Bargain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been recounted over and over again, it 
is imperative that we preserve the inde- 
pendent retail outlets of this Nation. 
The furtherance of our free, competitive 
enterprise is dependent upon this meth- 
od of serving the general public through- 
out the Nation. 

Each year we are seeing more and 
more of the independent retailers fad- 
ing away and closing their doors, The 
trend is toward the organized, privately 
owned outlets, centralized chain store 
operations and “discounter type” retail 
outlets. -It is estimated that within the 
next 10 years, 80 percent of the retail 
business in this country will be per- 
formed by this type of merchandising. 

Whether or not this trend is designed 
to drive the small independent mer- 
chants out of business is a subject of 
continual debate. We do know, how- 
ever, that it is happening in this coun- 
try. Just as we are experiencing a more 
centralized Government we will inevita- 
bly have a more centralized retail opera- 
tion which can only lead toward greater 
monopoly and less competition, the basis 
of our free enterprise system. 

For several years efforts have been 
made to impede this trend of activity 
through the enactment of the quality 
stabilization bill, designed to protect the 
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quality of products produced by manu- 
facturers and made available to the 
American people. The Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce reported 
the quality stabilization bill almost a 
year ago. It is admitted to be contro- 
versial since it involves highly competi- 
tive procedure. 

The opposition has been able to fore- 
stall any further action. 

Recently the Eagle Democrat of War- 
ren, Ark., had an editorial Quality is 
No Bargain,” which I think is most ap- 
propriate to this situation. Under unan- 
imous consent I include it in these re- 
marks: 

Quarry Is No “Barcarin” 

The discountefs are out to kill the quality 
stabilization bill, designed by congressional 
sponsors to protect the quality of products 
bought by the American housewife. 

They charge that the sponsors—leaders of 
both political parties—desire only to im- 
pede “ of the glant merchandisers, 
in the face of their own boasts that they will 
“take over, lock stock and barrel, by 1970, 80 
percent of the retail business in the coun- 
try.” 

Every 
no indication of value. 


housewife knows that price alone is 
She knows too that 
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manufacturers of national brand merchan- 
dise spend millions on research and advertis- 
ing to develop her continuing loyalty. But 
first they must bulld quality into their 
products because they know that she prefers 
slightly higher priced quality merchandise 
to shoddy goods. 

The unethical mass merchant literally 
steals the good reputation of national brand 
products by using them as loss leaders to 
build up store traffic. But he does not tell 
the housewife that he makes up these losses 
by overcharging on hundreds of unknown 
products. 

Purpose of the discounter ds to drive small 
merchants out of business to control a mar- 
ket area so that he can dictate the whole 
prices at which he will continue to handle a 
manufacturer's products. If the manufac- 
turer complies, this usually means a sacrifice 
in quality. 

Quality stabilization protects quality by 
giving the manufacturer the option to re- 
fuse the use of his good name and reputation 
in unethical and deceptive advertising and to 
permit him to establish a fair retail price on 
products bearing his trademark. 

So it is easy to see why discounters oppose 
this measure. They are not interested in 
quality, but price alone—to bait the Ameri- 
can housewife with “cheap” merchandise, 
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Eighty-eighth Congress Rollcall Record 
of Congressman Charles McC. Mathias, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
vidual responsibility of elected legisla- 
tors is one of the requisites of successful 
representative government. The record 
of rollcall votes, which becomes a public 
document, plays an essential part in our 
governmental system under which Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
render regular accounts to their con- 
stituents at the close of each Congress. 

I am appending herewith a short 
résumé of my rollcall record of the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress and the 2d 
session through rollcall No. 54. The roll- 
calls omitted from this brief summary 
are, of course, the quorum calls: 


Rolicall record of C McC. Maratas, J., House of Representatives 


IST SESS., 88TH CONG. 


Roll- Marvis’ 
ou Legislation Pxplanation of action or title of the bill vote 
0. 
S BH c Halleck, 
3 II. Res. 5 —.—.— ane acs cnet roet avons -| Nay. 
4 | H. Res. 5 Relating to rules of the House. On agreeing to resolution -| Yea. 
6 | H. Res, 249 pen soe che ex paani for Committee on Un-American Pig talons 7 Yea, 
8| H.R. 2438 8 ion of the Universal Military Tratning and Service Act Yea, 
9 H.R. 4374 xiand provlsion Winston Churchill an honorary citizen of oe United States Yes. 
12 H. R. 2440 3 for the Armed Forces. On amendment No, 2 Yea. 
13| H.R. 2440 | Appropriations for 1 — Armed Forces, On motion to recommi Ven. 
14 | H.R, 2440 ADP for the Armed Forces -| Yea, 
10 H.R. 5366 | Appropriations for Treasury and Post Office and related agencies es. 
19| H.R, 5517 f, e . ⁊ðͤ v . --| Yea. 
2 1. K. 12 Me tion to ö * i 1 — training of ph — entists, and p proi fessional public health personnel. N 47 
KR. ot ion to recomm crease op) ties for n ph cians, denti and -| Nay. 
24 | H.R. 12 | Increase d'od grain programa. for a of ask ese ad 8 and fessional pabis — Yeu. 
29 H.R. 4% To —.— o recommi Yea, 
30 | H.R. 4097 | To extend 5 THOMA R e T O Nay. 
38 | ILR, 40 | Provide adde facilities at State agricultural experimen Yos. 
40 | II. I. Res. 245 | To provide that Members of Congress be limited to costs of e outside United States. Lea. 
41 H.R. 5517 G ee — —— .... ͤ . : . E Yea. 
t TES SARE Yea. 
e rr neal EA Nay. 
48 | H. Res. 340 dai additional travel authorit Yea. 
51| H.R. 600 | Provide temporary increase in pub Yea. 
52 | H.R. Provide temporary increases In Nay. 
54 | II. Res. 362 Authorizing ap for consideration of H.R. 6060 Yos. 
II. Res. 368 b. intment of delegates to International Labor Organization Conference. Yea. 
69 | H.R. To amend 1. Nara A. Nay. 
H HE 2720 eee 7— nent of f Agriculture and Telated agencies... — 
5 0 C Wenning Soo a a . K — . 
74| H.R. G 3 for legislative brach „.1“ Yea, 
79| H.R. 496] Toamend Area . net 6E? — te WS -| Nay. 
Si | H.R. 6755 | Extension of existing corporate normal tax rate and of certain excise tax rutes Yea. 
R3 | H.R, 7083 | Appropriations for Departments of State, 8 Commerce, Judi , and related agencics. Yea. 
85 | H.J. Res, 247 | To suspend equal opportunity requirements of Communications Act of 1084. Vea. 
87 | H.R. 6177 | Toamend the District of Columbia eee Act. On motion to recommit Yea, 
SER aie | To provide tha ‘des ofthe C8 8, Court of Milliary Appeals shall bold office during pood behaviot 2. Ves. 
R. To de that Judges of t our of Military A ls shall hold office d Behe viet ee daicwnas Yea, 
95 | H.R. 4897 | To repeal subsec. (d) of see. 2388 of title 18 of United Beate cout rok papi eee a riba i BPR Nw rota . Yea, 
96 | H.R, 46279 | Appropriations for Department of the Interior related bpencien: Yea. 
97| H.R. 3270 Programs orp for Department of the Interior — related agencies... Yea, 
102 H. R. 6518 | Programs for oe and abatement a air Kar — Yea. 
104 H.R. 4638 To promote trunsfer of Executive power. jotion to recommit. . . Eaa Nay. 
100 H. R. 33872 tenang authority of = Export impart Bank Yea. 
108 | H. Res. 453 Drevidine he consideration of II Foreign Yea, 
110 | H. Res. 447 Jorida for consideration of H. E 7600. Yoa. 
111| H.R. 7500 | Appropriations to National Aeronautics and Space Administration... Vea. 
113 | 8. e T E N EEN S A VN E r TESSO Yea. 
115 | H.R. 4955 To expand Aleson vocational education opportunities, To recommit Yea. 
110 H.R. 4955 | To expand the vocational education 5 On passage... Yea. 
118 II. Res. 477 | Providing for consideration of H.R. 7824 Yea. 
121 | H.R, 78A Motion to recommit bill to continue existing temporary increase in Yea. 
122 H.R, 7824 To continue the existing temporary increase in the | publie debt um Nay. 
1M | H.R. 7525 | Motion to recommit District of Columbia crime b ty —— Yea. 
14 | H.R, 6143 | To authorize Yea. 
132 | H.R. $ 
133 | H.R. ca 
139 | H.R. 
146 | H. Res. f 
J51 | H. Res. 
156 | H.R. 
157 | H.R. 
160 | H.R, 
167 | H.R. 
170 ' H.R. 
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Nollcall record of CHARLES McC. Maruaias, JR., House of Representatives—Continued 


* 
R. 
R. 
N. 
R. 
J 


H 
H 
H 
8. 
H 
180 | H 
H 
H 
H. 
H. 


Appropriations for sundry independent executive bureaus a 
Anett y . . :?:? nuamogniet beled 
Grants for collection, reproduction, and publication of material for history of the United States 
To provide assistance in combating 


Explanation of action or title of the bill 


mental 


178 8821 | Methods by which amounts available to the States are restored to the Treasury 
5045 | To settle political status of Puerto Rieo 22-222 eee 
183 Res. 782 | Appropriutions for fiscal year 1964. kn at ae ene eee nen te nennee 
184 Res. 314 To grant additional travel authority to Education and Labor Committee a E REAN E OR A So OT POL ee NESS 
188 R. 6500 Construction at military installations De 
159 R. 8195 To amend Agricultural Act of 1949. „„ „ „„ „„„„„„„„„„„„4%rꝓꝙů 
191 | H.R. 6143 Conference report on bill to authorize assistance to institutions of higher education 
102 | H.R. 8920 | To revise the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. Motion to recommi 
194. H. Res. 664 | For temporary increases in public debt limit. e: 
195 | H.R, 8969 | Motion to recommit bill for temporary Increases in the public debt limit 
196 | H.R, 8060 | For W 15 increases in the public debt limit 
200 H.R. 8884 Internat. Coffee Agreement, 1902 
205 | H.R. 9139 | For military construction „„%44„4„„„4„%ͤͤ1„„%“ꝛ%ö!d —. 
207 | H.R. 9140 Ap for certain civil functions adininistered by certain Government agéncies.. 
209 | 8. 777 | To amend the Arma Control and Disarmament Act. 
211 | H.R. 9124 | To amend title 10, United States Code -.e-rnannnu innen 
213 | H.R, 10 | To extend the apportionment requirement in the Civil Service Act 
210 | H.R. 60190 | Motion to reeomit bill to encourage increased consumption of cotton 
220 | H.R. 6106 | To encourage consumption of cotton nnana — 
24| H.R. 7888 | Conference report on bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1001 bb ee nee el. 
226 | H.R. s029 
2277 | H.R. 8747 
228 | H.R. 8747 | Appropriations for sundry independent executive bureaus 
20 | H.R. 6418 | For prevention and abatement of air polution; conforence 
233 | H. Hes. 579 | ‘To provide legal assistance for indigent defendants in criminal eases in U.. cour 
235 | ILR. 9140 ference report for appropriations for certain civil functions ad 
237 | H.R. 4955 | Conference roport on vocational education bill on motion to reco whe 
238 | H.R, 4955 | Conference report on vocational education 2.2221... --2.-- 
240 | H.R. 0139 | Conference repart on N for mili 7 ͤ —T—.!. BATON AG SEAN Nae rh Pe aL Blob ae PD RE ae hein tie eect eae 
242 II. R. 9499 | Motion to reconmnit for „eee for T 
243 II. R. rere . T.. ͤ —— beeen ans 
245 | H.R. 7 | Appropriations for the prosecution of comprehensive for certain river basins. 
246 | H.R. 9413 | For ge of 50-ccut pieces bearing the hikoa of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
248 II J. Res. 875 | Supplemental appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 104 
= = oo 596 | To es points of order against conference report on H.R. 9400. ¥ 
A „ 600 .d en. 
IIR. 9499 | Conference report on appropriations for foreign ald and related agencies for fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. Paired for, 
2D SESS., 88TH CONG. 
11 | H.R. 4879 | To amend the Library Services Act.. On amendment * 
12| H.R. 4879 | Motion to recomimit the Library Sorvices Act 
13 | H.R. 4879 | To amend the Library Services Act 
17 II. Res. 8% | Providing for consideration of H.R. 001. 
19| H.R. 41 | To amend the Davis-Bacon Act. ote 
32| H.R.. 7152 | To enforce the constitutional right to voto. . — 
35 H.R. 788) | Reluting to employment of civilians in more than 1 position. — Nay. 
— Hay 9037 8 = m maroiroi ia vee a = Yea. 
K. 8363 o amend Internal Revenue W———ͤͤ ä jUe!k ee ee ea en. 
4% II. R. 9022 To amend the International Development Association Act. To recommit Nay. 
ôl | H.R. 8316 To amend the Communications Act t SISTA Ss 
N š : age-stam affairs that are called parks The article then describes the 
Minneapolis Has an All-America in some big cities, but spacious recreation steps—the final plans drawn up by the park 
Park System areas, I understand that you now have a board architect—the estimate of assessments, 
— park system that affords more than an acre usually averaging a modest $5 or so per year, 
Minnea homeowner—and the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS of park for every hundred polltans, per the canvass by the park 
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HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
Speech of April 8 congratulating Min- 
as on All-America City, Mr. 
Vernon C. Myers, editor of Look maga- 
zine, cited Minneapolis for its citizen 
Concern for preservation of its land for 
recreational purposes. The park system 
in Minneapolis has always been one of 
her outstanding features. This is a 
Major reason why people who must leave 
eapolis, leave with deep regret. 
The following are excerpts from Mr. 
€rs’ speech to consider as the discus- 
of our national conservation pro- 
Eram proceeds: 
MINNEAPOLIS Has AN ALL-AMERICA Park 
SYSTEM 
4 In becoming a candidate for the All-Ameri- 
tte City Award, Minneapolis did not stress in 
entry the city’s 154 lovely parks within 
city limits—a park for approximately 
4,000 people. And not the little post- 


so that if, one spring day, every man, woman, 
child, and dog decided to go to the park at 
the same moment, there would be space for 
everyone without trampling down the grass. 

It is probably such an old story to you that 
you tend to take for granted the unusual 
means by which you have created these parks 
over the years. But others are impressed by 
the simple logic of your method. A park, 
you believe, like street paving and sidewalks, 
is an improvement that should be paid for by 
the neighborhood that wants it and will 
most enjoy it. 

I. myself, am particularly impressed by 
the “citizen action” involved in bringing 
these parks to birth. Your method is de- 
scribed in an article by Ruth and Edward 
Brecher, writing in the National Civie Re- 
view for last October. The authors say: 

“The plan is a shining example of neigh- 
borhood democracy at work. A young mother 
worried about her children playing in the 
streets, for example, may take her concern 
to her PTA meeting and suggest a new play- 
ground. The PTA joins with the neighbor- 
hood improvement association and auxiliaries 
of nearby churches to consult park officials, 
They draw up tentative plans for a neigh- 
borhood park with a sandbox and wading 
pool, swings, and teetertotter. Soon other 
suggestions pour in for tennis courts, a base- 
ball field, sinking the field a few feet so it 
can be flooded in the winter for skating.” 


enthusiasts to obtain signatures of at least 
51 percent of the neighborhood property 
owners, 

Your plan is impressive because it is sen- 
sible, practical, workable, and as American 
as fried chicken and corn on the cob. It is 
the way we have always done things. Back 
in 1830, the observant Frenchman, Alexis de 
Toqueville, summed it up during a visit to 
these shores. He wrote in astonishment— 
“These Americans are the most peculiar peo- 
ple in the world. * * * In a local community 
in their country a citizen may conceive of 
some need which is not being met. What 
does he do? He goes across the street and 
discusses it with his neighbor. Then what 
happens? A committee comes into existence, 
and then the committee begins functioning 
on behalf of that need. You won't believe 
It, but it's true. All of this is done by the 
private citizens on their own Initiative.’ 

Although this was written more than 130 
years. ago, It is a perfect description of the 
way in which Minneapolitans go about keep- 
ing their city beautiful, whether their com- 
munity action be for the creation of a 
neighborhood park or for a massive face 
lifting of the downtown area. 

I have emphasized your park system to this 
extent because you are doing here on a 
small scale what should be done on a na- 
tional scale in every square mile of the land, 
And it should be done without delay. It 
is said that the U.S. population will have 
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doubled by the year 2000, and that is only 
36 years away. Land will be eaten up by the 
homes, stores, schools, theaters, libraries, 
highways, hotdog stands, and garages needed 
for this Nation once again the size of the 
one we now have, even as the demand for 
recreational space increases. 

Secretary Udall of the Interior says the 
strain on our national parks is already being 
felt, not only in the crowded Eastern States 
but in the once great open spaces of the 
West as well. For example, the Park Service 
limits the number of horse parties that may 
enter certain Rocky Mountain fastnessses, 
because a string of 50 horses not only crops 
a wide area, but their hoofs damage the turf 
and prepare the way for erosion. One lake- 
side area in the Grand Tetons was so badly 
damaged that horses are no longer permitted 
there at all. And the breath-taking beauty 
of the Yosemite Valley has been so threat- 
ened by turism that the Park Service has 
quietly uncrowded some areas by reducing 
tourist facilities. 

Let's think about this for a minute. By 
the year 2000, the population will have 
doubled, with all their attendant needs for 
housing and service. Highways slone take up 
a surprising amount of space, In 1972, when 
the Government has completed its Inter- 
state Highway System—now one-third 
finished—it will have leveled, graded, drained 
and paved 41,000 miles of right-of-way, 
enough to cover an area 1% times the size 
of the State of Rhode Island. 

But side by side with the exploding popula- 
tion, other trends are at work. Shorter work- 
ing hours, more leisure, more income and 
greater mobility will bring, not a double, but 
a threefold increase in the use of recreation 
areas. 

If our children, and their children, are to 
share any part of our rich heritage of space 
in which to breathe fresh air, to rest, to look 
up at the stars undimmed by man-made 
lighting, to listen to the great silence of the 
forest, we shall have to act quickly and 
surely. We shall have to give up, without 
regret, one of our freedoms—the freedom to 
missuse, uglify and despoil the land. 

What Minneapolis has done over the past 
80 years, the entire Nation must now do. It 
must begin an intensive campaign of land 
use analysis, and stake out areas for wilder- 
ness and recreation now—before the bull- 
dozers come. 

The original impetus must come from pri- 
vate citiezns. It must be a case of neighbor 
meeting with neighbor on a large scale—of 
citizen tions pressing for action at 
the city level, at the State level, and at the 
National level through their representatives 
in Congress. 

As Udall says, “Unless we can 
arouse the people, the whole thing will go by 
default.” 

For two reasons, the people of Minneapolis 
should be the first to appreciate and act on 
this urgent problem. You have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by protecting 
your own well-known lake districts and spots 
of natural beauty within the State of Minne- 
sota. And you have proved yourselves 
master craftsmen in the use and rehabllita- 
tion of land within your city. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. QUIE., I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
am saddened by the passing of Mel 
Maas. He was not only a friend, but I 
served with him on the old Naval Affairs 
Committee in the early 1940's. Since 
then I have been listening to him for 
many years trying to do something to 
help the handicapped people of our 
country. He was one of the most cou- 
rageous men I have ever known, A tire- 
less and dedicated worker for all the 
handicapped. 

His biographical background gives 
some indication of the measure of the 
man, Mr. Speaker, and I would like to 
include a brief synopsis of it under leave 
to extend my remarks. 

Mas. GEN. MeEtyin J. Maas, U.S. MARINE 
Corps RESERVE, RETIRED 


General Maas was reappointed Chairman of 
the President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped on March 4, 1961, by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. He had previously served as 
Chairman since appointed on April 13, 1954, 
by President Eisenhower. In addition, he 
served as Chairman emeritus of the Commit- 
tee for the Handicapped, people-to-people 
program, having been named Chairman by 
President Eisenhower on May 29, 1956. 

His career includes 16 years as a Congress- 
man from Minnesota; service in the US. 
Marines in three wars, rising from a private 
in Marine aviation in 1917 to his present 
rank in August 1952, He was a native of 
Duluth, Minn. 

CONGRESS 

First elected to Congress from Minnesota 
in 1926, at the age of 27. Served from 1927 
to 1933 and from 1935 to 1945, In 1933 he 
received national recognition and the Car- 
negie Silver Medal for heroism when he dis- 
armed a man in the House galleries who was 
threatening Members with a loaded revolver. 
During his career in Congress, he 
in legislation promoting aviation, national 
defense, and measures to improve the unem- 
ployment situation. As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
General Maas sponsored several international 
conferences designed to bring about better 
relations with foreign powers. Prior to 
World War II he sponsored legislation to 
fortify Guam and was joint author of legis- 
lation setting up a promotion system for the 
Navy. He also was author of the 
Naval Reserve Act of 1938 which governed the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve until pass- 
age of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. He 
also was the congressional author of the legis- 
lation creating the first military Women’s 
Reserve. 

MARINE CORPS 


Entered the Marine Corps April 6, 1917. 
Served with Marine Aviation in the Azores 
throughout the war. In 1926 he accepted a 
Marine Reserve commission prior to entering 
Congress. In the summer of 1941 he re- 
turned to active duty and served At sea on 
the staff of Adm. William Halsey and in 1942 
with Adm. Frank J. Fletcher in the Solomons 
campaign. He also served as a Marine Corps 
observer with Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
Australia and New Guinea. He was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal for service with the 
Army Air Force at the Battle of Milne Bay 
in 1942. He also won the Legion of Merit 
in combat. In addition he wears 12 other 
ribbons. In the fall of 1942 General Maas 
resumed his duties in Congress but returned 
to active duty in January 1945. In May of 
that year he assumed command of the Awase 
Air Base, Okinawa, where he received the 
Purple Heart. He was promoted to brigadier 
general in the Marine Reserve, June 1, 1950. 
Blindness overtook him in 1951 and on 
August 1 of that year he retired and was 
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advanced to major general rank for having 
been specially commended in combat. 


PUBLIC LIFE 


For his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
Marine Corps Reserve he was known as “Mr. 
Marine Corps Reserve.” For 6 years he served 
as a member of the Reserve Forces policy 
Board in the Department of Defense. He 
served as chairman of the board, Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association, and was a 
past commander in chief, Military Order of 
the World War, past national commander, 
Disabled American Veterans (1955-56), and 
past national president of the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association (1960-61). 

In his early business career he was sales- 
man and sales manager. Later, he managed 
a manufacturing firm in St. Paul, Minn. In 
1925 he organized his own insurance firm. 
He was assistant to the board chairman of 
the Sperry Corp. from 1946 until recalled to 
active duty in the Korean conflict. He was a 
director of the United Services Life Insurance 
Co. and of Mutual of Omaha. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 


On June 4, 1954, General Maas was awarded 
a degree of doctor of laws at the College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., his alma mater. 
Subsequently, he had been honored by Mar- 
quette University, Goodwill Industries of 
America, United Cerebral Palsy, National Re- 
habilitation Association, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Tri-Organization Scientific 
and Rehabilitation Conference 1961, and with 
the Veterans’ Administration Citation for 
Exceptional Service. In 1958 General Maas 
received the AMVETS Silver Helmet Award 
for his long career in public service. 

On January 17, 1961, General Maas received 
a Presidential Citation signed by President 
Eisenhower, noting his major contribution 
to the cause of the handicapped. On the fol- 
lowing day he was presented with the De- 
partment of Defense Distinguished Public 
Service Medal in recognition of his contribu- 
tion to national defense, 

The General resided with his wife, Kath- 
erine, and their son, Melvin Joseph, Jr., at 
4714 Essex Street, Chevy Chase, Md. His 

ughter, Pataricia, is a Woman Marine 

or. His other daughters, are Mrs. An- 
thony C. Martino, Richmond, Va., and Mrs. 
Leo Catterton, Annapolis, Md. 


The Independence of Israel 


_ SPEECH 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. CAREY, Mr. Speaker, it was 16 
years ago that Israel was proclaimed in- 
dependent. The future of the country in 
its first moments of life seemed bleak 
and unpromising. The small wedge of 


‘land at the eastern end of the Mediter- 


ranean had been torn by a war that left 
its cities in ruin and its fields brown and 
barren. And yet there was a dream of 
hope in Israel for millions of people- 
Into the new country poured many men 
and women with their children to begin 
a new life. They came from all parts of 
the world, so that Israel, like our own 
8 States, soon became a melting 
po ae 

The people of Israel, with great cour- 
age and resolve, put themselves to the 
task of building up their country. New 
and modern cities rose above the rubble 
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of old ruins, and green fields and gardens 
began to cover the desert floor. There 
Were many difficulties and hardships to 
overcome, yet in as little as 16 years 
Israel has traveled along the road of 
progress more than any other country in 
the Middle East. 

The United States has played an im- 
portant role in the success story of Israel. 
Since 1949, Government aid to Israel has 
totaled approximately $950 million in 
economic grants, technical assistance, 
development loans, and surplus foods. 
And the role played by private organiza- 
tions in this country has been of great 
assistance to the progress of Israel. We 
can be justly proud of all that we have 
done to help the hard-working and de- 
voted citizens of Israel. 

However, it is they that deserve all the 
praise and admiration. We have given 
large quantities of aid to many other 
countries which are struggling to develop, 
but none has done as well as Israel. 

The Israeli people are not content to 
Stand still while the world admires their 
Many accomplishments. Perhaps the 
most exicting project they are under- 
taking in the effort to develop their 
country is the construction of a pipeline 
from Lake Tiberius in the north to the 
Negev desert in the south. Precious 
water will be piped along the line to 
irrigate the dry and dusty lands, allow- 
ing large areas to be brought under cul- 
tivation. ‘This is just one oustanding 
example of the ingenuity of the people 
of Israel. 

Israel's experience and know-how in 
the field of development is now_being 
used to help other less-developed nations 
of the world. It is not surprising to 
find Israeli technicians and teachers 
throughout Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. In this way they are contrib- 
uting their part in the rapid rise to 
Prosperity of the countries in these 
regions. 

As they celebrate the anniversary of 
their country’s independence, the people 
Of Israel must find pride in their success. 
We, too, are proud to extend to the Israel 
People our congratulations and warm 
admiration for their many achievements. 
It is also our hope that the bonds of 
friendship between our two countries 
Will continue to grow in mutual respect 
and harmony. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House a thought-pro- 
Voking article about public housing 
Which appeared in the April 7, 1964, is- 
due of the official publication of the 
Rotary Club of Louisville, Inc. This arti- 
Cle was written by Mr. Henry V. Heuser, 
President of the Henry Vogt Machine 
Co., and a very prominent and dedicated 
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citizen and civic leader in our com- 
munity: 
Some Facts Anour PUBLIC HOUSING 
(By Henry Heuser) 

Last month our board of aldermen ap- 
proved a request from the Louisville Mu- 
nicipal Housing Commission for the erection 
of an additional 300-unit project—a high- 
rise type scheduled for the area near General 
Hospital. For those who haven't studied 
the implications of this, the following facts 
will probably be of value: 

Louisville already has 4,993 units, housing 
approximately 20,085 persons. 

Residence is permitted for earnings up to 
$3,500 per year for two adults and up to 
$3,600 per year for one adult and one minor. 
If higher earnings are received, they must 
move out. 

The minimum rental charge for two people 
for an efficiency apartment is $23 per month 
which includes all maintenance, all utilities 
and a range and refrigerator. The average 
rental charge for an apartment is $1.29 per 
day of which 43 cents is for utilities or a real 
rental of 86c per day. 

Of the almost $40 million of municipal, 
tax-free bonds issued to build structures in 
the 1950's, some will not fully mature until 
the year 2000, The principal of some of the 
bonds will not be reduced until beginning in 
1984—20 years from now. 

In the year 2000, a principal payment of 
$791,000 will be -required on structures 
erected in the 1950's. 

Each year, the Public Housing Authority 
(Federal) is required to pay approximately 
$1,250,000 of public funds just to service the 
bond Issue for the Louisville units. 

In 1963, the Commission made a total pay- 
ment-in-licu-of-taxes to the city, county, 
State, and our schools of $158,168.01 com- 
pared with $671,404.96 in taxes that would 
have been paid by private housing. The tax 
subsidy was, therefore, $513,236.95 or 76% 
percent of its rightful load. 

The Louisville Housing Commission has 
over $1 million of Government bonds and 
the income from this approximately $30,000 
per year is another means of tapping the 
public treasury that cannot be found in the 
regular PHA contributions, 

The residents of existing projects are pay- 
ing only 23 percent of the real cost that 
private housing would pay (based on 17 per- 
cent year income on $40 million required for 
private housing compared with actual re- 
ceipts in 1963 by LMH. OC. of $2,366,333.96 
less $779,013.82 for utilities). 

Based on the above facts (and on many 
others too numerous to mention) it is be- 
yond my comprehension how any business- 
man could approve still more public housing 
and push us still further down the road to 
socialism. The population Is already divided 
into two segmente—one of them paying 
taxes to support the other. The action of 
the board of aldermen further reduced the 
tax paying segment and increased that part 
of the population supported by public funds, 
They removed forever another part of Louis- 
yille from the tax rolls, 

It would be a reasonable question to ask— 
It you object to Public Housing, how do you 
propose to take care of those who are being 
displaced by Urban Renewal?“ Of course, 
this was to have been taken care of before 
any existing project was approved. Irrespec- 
tive of that slip, it is noted that the care of 
the poor has been with us since the start 
of recorded history, and will probably still 
be with us even after the passing of Presi- 
dent Johnson. There is no simple solu- 
tion—but an ever-increasing number of hous- 
ing units supported by your and my tax 
money is certainly not the answer, 

Substantially every Rotarian (and most 
other citizens who are able) contributes 
each year those amounts of money and hours 
of effort as his conscience dictates to help 
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those who cannot take care of themselves 
in a competitive world. At no time, how- 
ever, is it reasonable to make poverty 80 
desirable that you impose a penalty when a 
resident has the guts to get out and in- 
crease his earnings above the “permissible” 
level. 

The above is being offered for publication 
with the thought that when responsibie citi- 
zens more thoroughly understand how close 
to socialism and complete fiscal irresponsi- 
bility we really are, their instructions to 
ari legislators will come through loud and 
clear, 


Local Chambers Support Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has at- 
tively opposed passage of the adminis- 
tration’s Community Development Act 
of 1964, it has come to my attention that 
perhaps it is not speaking for all or even 
most of the local chambers of commerce. 

A poll taken by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors indicates in its early returns that 
only 5.5 percent of the majors queried 
reported that their local chambers of 
commerce were formally opposed to the 
housing and urban renewal programs. 
On the contrary, 66 percent of the cham- 
bers favored these programs, while the 
remaining chambers had taken no formal 
position. 

A summary of the USCM poll appeared 
in the March 15, 1964, United States Mu- 
nicipal News as follows: 

LOCAL CHAMBERS SUPPORT URBAN RENEWAL 


Local chambers of commerce overwhelm- 
ingly support Federal urban renewal pro- 
grams in their citles despite opposition by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, according to 
early returns in a questionnaire poll of may- 
ors of member cities by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. Of 73 responses in the poll's first 
10 days, only 4 reported that local chambers 
had lined up officially with the U.S. cham- 
ber’s stand. 

The USCM poll was undertaken as spokes- 
men for the U.S. chamber spearheaded at- 
tacks on the administration’s Community 
Development Act of 1964 at Senate and 
House hearings, where witnesses for the con- 
ference and other public-interest groups 
urged continuation and expansion of ur- 
ban renewal and public housing programs 
(vol. 31, p. 17). The U.S. chamber called 
for an end to both programs, that 
cities can handle their problems “on their 
own.” It claimed it spoke for more than 
3,900 affiliated local organizations represent- 
ing “an underlying membership of more than 
3.5 million businessmen,” 

Poll replies from the 73 cities Indicated 
that in 48 of them local chambers were par- 
ticipating actively—and often enthusi- 
astically—in urban renewal undertakings, 
which they formally supported. In 21 cities 
there was no reported opposition by local 
chambers to renewal programs, but they had 
taken no formal position, The remaining 
5.5 percent of the chambers were opposed. 

The questionnaire returns included signed 
statements by local chamber officials in 
cities large and small. There were such 
observations as these: 

“Without qualification, this chamber of 
commerce supports the urban renewal pro- 
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gram in Joplin, Mo.”—H. Lew Malcolm, gen- 
eral manager. 

In East Orange, N.J., “Our executive board 
and the membership as a whole are very 
much interested in urban renewal and are 
stanch supporters of the program."—Ray- 
mond D. Seely, executive director. 

In Independence, Mo., “The chamber of 
commerce was the body that called the first 
meeting to consider urban renewal in 1956. 
Since then it has always urged and pro- 
moted its use.""—Earl Annis, president. 

Noting community rehabilitation needs 
and plans in his area, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Lumsden of the Greater Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce said: 
“While we think very highly of the national 
chamber and are members and support them 
in 90 percent of their activities, we do feel 
that they have yet to learn that America has 
changed from a rural to an urban society.” 

President Harry Rosenbaum of the Stam- 
ford (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce ticked 
off some of the problems confronting his 
community and added: “It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the U.S. Camber of Commerce 
is so out of touch with the constituent mem- 
bers of the organization all over the 
country.” 


An Interview With Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey on the Civil Rights Bill by 
Congressman John Brademas of Indi- 
ana and Ben Cole of the Indianapolis 
Star, WSBT-TV, South Bend, Ind., 
April 22, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the transcript of a 
television interview which I was privi- 
leged to conduct with the dis 
majority whip of the U.S. Senate, the 
Honorable HusErt H. HUMPHREY, of Min- 
nesota, on the civil rights bill now under 
discussion in the other body. 

Joining me in questioning Senator 
Huoumpnrey on this program was the able 
and respected Washington correspondent 
of the Indianapolis Star, Ben Cole. 

The program, “Washington Report,” 
was shown on Station WSBT-TV, South 
Bend, Ind., on April 22, 1964. 

In my judgment, Senator HumpHrey’s 
answers to questions about the civil rights 
bill constitute one of the most useful 
examinations of what this measure pro- 
vides, and what it does not provide, that 
I have seen. 

The text of the transcript follows: 
TRANSCRIPT OF TELEVISION INTERVIEW ON 

Crvm Ricurs: Senator Husert H. HUM- 

PHREY INTERVIEWED BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN 

BRADEMAS AND BEN COLE oF THE INDIAN- 

APOLIS Star, WSBT-TV, Sour BEND, IND., 

APRIL 22, 1964 

Congressman Braprsas. Civil rights is the 
issue most under discussion here in Wash- 
ington these days as the Senate continues 
debate on the civil rights bill, It's an issue 
under considerable discussion in the State 
of Indiana as well. The spread of civil rights 
demonstrations into the North, the atten- 
tion focused on the historic debate now 
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underway. in the Senate, and the entrance 
of a self-proclaimed segregationist southern 
Governor into Indiana's presidential pri- 
mary—all these factors have brought in- 
terest In the civil rights bill to new heights 
in our State of Indiana. Because of the 
great importance of this legislation, it is 
essential that we should know just what 
the civil rights bill does provide and, by the 
way, what it does not provide. 

I am delighted to have with me here today 
the American best qualified to explain and 
discuss this legislation, Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpnuery, Democrat, of Minnesota. A U.S. 
Senator for 15 years, the majority whip of 
the U.S. Senate, and the floor manager for 
the civil rights bill, that is to say, the man 
charged with the responsibility for guiding 
this bill through the Senate. 

And here to interview Senator HUMPHREY 
with me is the well-known Washington cor- 
respondent of the Indianapolis Star, a dis- 
tinguished Washington reporter and an old 
Hoosier hand, Ben Cole. Senator, we're de- 
lighted to have you here and Ben Cole as 
well, 

Senator HUMPHREY. Thank you, Congress- 

man. 
Congressman Bravemas, To begin with, I 
think it might be wise if we were to review 
the major provisions of the civil rights bill. 
Senator, just what does the bill provide? 

Senator HUMPHREY, This bill represents a 
general treatment of the problems that have 
arisen in the fleld of race relations. It 
includes 11 titles, the first 7 of those titles 
being the most important. One, protecting 
voting rights in Federal elections; title II, 
on public accommodations; title III. access 
to public facilities, such as parks, play- 
grounds and libraries, without discrimina- 
tion; title IV, to accelerate and aid in the 
process of school desegregation; title V, the 
extension of the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, with some additional responsibility; 
title VI, to make sure that Federal funds are 
not utilized to promote or to encourage or 
foster discrimination and segregation; and 
title VII, the title that relates to fair em- 
ployment practices. 

Now, those are the key provisions. There 
is title X which establishes the community 
relations bureau—this is to facilitate the 
voluntary approach to the solution of these 
problems, And then we have one other 
title—VUI—that authorizes the Department 
of Commerce to make statistical studies re- 
lating to voting and registration so as to 
facilitate the voting rights of the people. 

Mr. Coxe. Senator, I'm sure you must have 
seen advertisements like this one which have 
ralsed questions which have alarmed a great 
many people about the secondary effect of 
the civil rights bill—that it would establish 
a Federal dictatorship that would somehow 
order the whole lives of our citizenry quite 
apart from the effort to redress an old wrong. 
Could you comment on that? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Could I just see that 
ad once again because it isn’t often that you 
ought to give the opposition free publicity, 
so to speak, but this is an ad that says, “One- 
Hundred-Billion-Dollar Blackjack—The Civil 
Rights Bill.” The very title of this ad, of 
course, shows its irresponsibility and its mis- 
representation. I have had some rather terse 
comment to make about this ad and, as a 
matter of fact, many other Senators have, 
because it does misrepresent the bill. 

As a matter of fact, Congressman BRADE- 
MAS, this ad doesn't even take into considera- 
tion the many amendments that were added 
on the civil rights bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is unrelated, in other words, 
to the bill that is before the Senate as it 
came from the House. Actually, I think the 
ad is an insult to American intelligence and 
I doubt itl have very much effect, but it 
does sometimes tend to irritate. 

You've asked about whether or not this 
bill places undue power in the hands of Fed- 
eral officials and the charge has even been 
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made, as it does in this ad, that it promotes 
dictatorship, gives tyrannical power. I 
think the answer to this charge was best 
made by the Republican manager of the bill 
in the House of Representatives, Congress- 
man McOvLLOcCH of Ohio, who is the ranking 
Republican Member of the House Judiciary 
Committee. The Congressman ls not known 
as a radical. He's a very reasonable man 
and he surely did attempt to be prudent and 
restrained in his.comment relating to this 
bill. I have a quotation here that T think 
is somewhat indicative of what this bill does. 

Congressman Mecuttocn said this bill was 
“moderate,” he says the measure “actually 
is reasonable, a quite moderate proposal de- 
signed to meet only the most serious and 
pressing injustices.” 


LIMITATION OF POWERS 


And speaking about the charge that the 
Attorney General would be given dictatorial 
powers, the Congressman said, “Rather than 
giving the Attorney General wide powers, it 
carefully spells out his authority. The power 
to issue enforcement orders on public accom- 
modations, employment, and voting is lim- 
ited to Federal judges.” There is no admin- 
istrative power in other words and volun- 
tary compliance rather than compulsion is 
stressed, and where State civil rights laws 
exist—such as ln my State, or in your State, 
or in Pennsylvania and New Jersey—and are 
being effectively administered, the Federal 
Government will not step in. 

So this bill, gentlemen, is tailored to the 
needs; this isn’t based upon any theory; this 
doesn't add any new authority to the Consti- 
tution. This bill seeks to make the Consti- 
tution a living document for every American 
citizen instead of just some American citi- 
zens, 

Congressman Braprmas. Senator, let me 
ask you this question because it’s another 
fear that I have heard expressed about the 
ciyil rights bill with respect to the suggestion 
that the bill would empower Federal inspec- 
tors to require employers to hire people on 
grounds of race. I wonder if you could say 
a word about the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission and also to the 
issue of whether union seniority rights would 
be violated by this title of the bill, 

Senator Humpnuerr. Let me take the latter 
part of your question first. Union sentority 
rights are in no way affected by this bill and 
no responsible person has ever been able to 
Say so and still look his adversary in the 


eye. 
Second, the bill does not require that 
you hire on the basis of race. What it does 
require is that in hiring you do not deny a 
fellow citizen a job because of his race or 
because of his religion or his national origin. 
This legislation could have been of great help 
years ago—we had people in America a hun- 
dred years ago that were immigrants that 
were denied jobs because they were Irish or 
because they were Swedish. We've had waves 
of immigration where the immigrant has 
suffered discrimination. In this instance we 
see a good deal of suffering and injustice 
because of discrimination due to race for 
the Negro, What this bill says is that race 
shall not be a factor in hiring, that you shall 
hire people on the basis of their ability. 
that you shall hire them on the basis 
their citizenship—a citizen of the United 
States—not an Irish citizen or a Norwegian 
citizen or an oriental American citizen or 
a Negro American, but an American citizen. 
We want only one qualification in this Na- 
tion—that's ability, excellence, competence. 
And this particular section of the bill, 
title VII, doesn't give the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission any authority to en- 
force anything. It doesn't give them any 
authority to run in pellmell and investi- 
gate, It can, however, reccive a complaint 
from a citizen, it will analyze that complaint 
and, if two or more Commissioners decide 
that there is some merit to the complaint 
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then the Commission can hold a hearing and, 
if it feels after this hearing that there is 
considerable merit to the complaint, it may 
or it may not go to a Federal district court, 
to a Federal judge, and place this evidence 
before the judge, just like a new case of law 
and ask the judge ſor a remedy. 

You don't have any dictatorial powers by 
the Commission. All the Commission can 
do la represent the citizen. The citizen says, 
“I've been the victim of discrimination.” 
The Commission says, “We'll take a look at 
it, we'll screen it; let's see whether you 
have.“ If there is considerable evidence 
that there has been discrimination, the Com- 
mission then can go to a Federal judge and 
to a Federal court and can say, “Here are the 
facts as we see them, Mr. Judge; you analyze 
these facts, and see if we have a court case.” 
If the judge finds that there has been dis- 
crimination, then the judge, not the Com- 
missioners but a Federal judge, prescribes 
the remedy. 

PUPIL, TRANSFERS NOT AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Core. Senator. there's another ques- 
tion that I think troubles a great many 
people and Im sure your mail must indicate 
it. Many white parents who live in subur- 
ban neighborhoods and large cities will write 
and say, “We are concerned because this bill 
would require that our child be taken by 
bus away from the school where she at- 
tended and hauled across town to be inte- 
grated into a school that has a shortage of 
white children in order that we might have 
a balanced integration.” Could you address 
yourself to that problem—whether it exists 
in the bill and how it would operate if it 
does? 

Senator HUMPHREY. As I recall Mr. Cole, 
that particular argument was debated at 
some length in the House of Representa- 
tives and it surely has been debated here 
in the Senate. As a result of committee 
hearings, as a result of amendments in the 
House of Representatives, and as a result of 
determination here in the Senate, there is a 
provision in the bill that specifically outlaws 
that. It says there shall be none of this 
what you call racial balance by forced bussing 
back and forth across the city. This is ex- 
cluded from the purview of this bill but yet 
the ad that I referred to a moment ago con- 
tinues to say that there'll be a kind of racial 
balance provided in schools and that your 
children will be hauled 10 or 12 miles across 
Cities in buses in order to give racial balance. 
That is denied, that is excluded in the bill, 
it is prohibited in the bill, and frankly I 
Would be opposed to it myself. 

Congressman Brapemas. I think I recall 
that the late President Kennedy in a news 
Conference once indicated that he also did 
not favor such a provision, if I'm not 

en. 

Senator HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. Cots, I also seem to recall, now that 
the question has come up, did not some of 
the educators who originally thought this 
Might be a good idea, afterwards reverse 
themselves and say we have reconsidered this 
and as professional educators and psycholo- 
8 we have decided this is the wrong thing 

o? 

Senator HumrHREY. Yes, Let me just 
Quote you here—the bill specifically with- 
holds from the U.S. Education Commissioner 
“the authority to transfer pupils from one 
Bchool to another to overcome racial im- 

ce.” So there you are. 

Congressman Brapemas. We've disposed of 
that one. Let's turn to another section of 
the bill, Senator, that has developed a great 

of discussion in the country. I refer 
to the public accommodations title of the 
Could you give us some examples of 
What kinds of businesses would be covered 
y. the measure now under consideration, 
Which was passed by the House, and those 
Kinds of businesses or services that would 
be covered? 
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Senator HUMPHREY. Can we take the not- 
to-be-covered first? For example, as a gen- 
eral rule doctors and lawyers and real estate 
men and other professionals are not covered 
by the bill. Nor are the small retail stores or 
beauty parlors, barber shops, private clubs, 
bars, and taverns, and night clubs of a pri- 
vate nature. Nor small, owner-occupied 
lodging houses of five or fewer persons, gro- 
cery stores or general department stores— 
they're not covered. 
coverage where there are businesses that are 


directly related to interstate commerce. For 


example, hotels and motels—this is for tran- 
sient trade—they are covered; restaurants, 
lunch counters, soda fountains, other places 
dealing mainly in food eaten on the prem- 
ises. For example, if you had a department 
store with a large cafeteria or lunch counter, 
then it is covered. Or if you have a hotel 
with a barbershop in it, the barbershop is 
covered, because it’s in the hotel, primarily 
because it Is related to this interstate busi- 
ness service. 

One of the features in this bill that is often 
distorted is this matter of private clubs. I've 
heard many people say, “Oh, you can't even 
have a private club; the Federal Government 
is going to force you to take in people you 
don't want.“ That's just a lot of bunkum; 
the simple truth is that private clubs are ex- 
cluded if they are really private clubs. But 
if you have some sort of a phony operation 
where it's not private at all except that you 
come in and pay an extra $2 to do business 
there, and anybody can come in, then it’s a 
public place. But your country club, for 
example, your own private club that you may 
belong to, is private, and no Federal law is 
going to interfere with it. 

Mr. Cote. I think that you might be inter- 
ested to know that the National Press Club, 
which is about the only club I belong to, 
has been integrated for a good number of 


Senator HUMPHREY. Yes, and you ladies 
and gentlemen seem to get along well up 
there. 

FEDERAL AID 


eral aid on the theory that these taxes are 
collected from Negro wage earners in the 
North and now they are being used to 
tain segregation in the South; whereas, on 
the other hand, some of the States say this 
is a coercion thing, cutting off Federal aid 
is a use of the great Federal power to force 
us to do things that we would not other- 
wise do. How does the bill handle this 
rather delicate dispute between two points 
of view? 

Senator Humpurey. This is one of the 
most touchy and difficult problems that this 
bill seeks to relate itself to. Here's the sit- 
uation—you collect money for the Federal 
Treasury from all people—you know there 
isn’t any special income tax form for the 
colored people and not one for the white. 
We don't have a rate, for example, that we 
charge white folks 25 percent of their earned 
income and colored only 15 percent. It's a 
strange thing when the Government starts 
to collect taxes, they're really out after you 
and for some reason or other the Govern- 
ment is very colorblind when it starts to col- 
lect. 

Mr. Corse. So Willy Mays’ baseball salary 
goes right in with 

Senator HUMPHREY, Absolutely, Willie 
Mays’ salary that he earns—because he's a 
tremendous ballplayer—goes in with sala- 
ries of other people who aren't half as good, 
let’s put it that way. But nevertheless, they 
all have to pay taxes. It is the view of those 
who have sponsored this bill and support it 
that the Federal revenues should not be 
used to encourage segregation or discrimi- 


However, you do have 
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nation, and should not be used to estab- 
lish segregation or discrimination. 

For example, Federal funds are utilized 
today to sponsor schools for the dependents 
of servicemen or in areas that are heavily 
affected by defense industry—those funds 
have in the past often been used for segre- 
gated schools. This bill would say, in sub- 
stance, that that can't be any more. 

If you're going to get Federal funds for 
this particular activity, you must inte- 
grate those schools because that is the law 
as laid down by the Supreme Court in 
the Brown decision, 

The cutoff of Federal funds is related only 
to the particular service, it isn’t a total cut- 
off. You don't cut off all funds from Miss- 
issippi, for example. You cut off funds in 
an area where there seems to be discrimina- 
tion, but you don’t even do that in a hurry. 
The first thing that this bill requires is 
that there be every effort made for vol- 
untary compliance, you really plead with 
people, “please get your house in order 
and don’t have discrimination here and 
segregation, try to work it out bo that this 
doesn’t take place.” 

Secondly, if a bureau lays down some 
rules and regulations to implement this 
business of denying Federal funds to ac- 
tivities in State or local governments that 
practice discrimination or segregation, 
those rules and regulations cannot be issued 
by any Cabinet officer or bureau chief. They 
must be issued by the President of the 
Soe States himself. This is another 
check. 


Furthermore, there must be hearings; you 
can’t just go around issuing rules and regu- 
lations, there must actually be a hearing. 
There must be notice and even before any 
action can take place, you have to notify 
the appropriate committees of the Congress. 
Take for example, if there was to be a cutoff 
in funds on some medical type program 
Public Health Service, let's say—before that 
could ever be done, the House Labor and 
Education Committee, the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee would have to 
have 30 days’ notice, each of them, before 
any such cutoff ever took place and then 
after that, if a cut did take place, it’s still 
subject, may I say, to court review. 

HOUSING 


Congressman Brapemas. What about the 
question of housing which is perhaps related 
to this, because I know a number of per- 
sons I've talked to are much upset about 
what they think the bill may do with respect 
to integration in the housing field. 

Senator HUMPHREY. There's been much to- 
do about this, Congressman, and here again 
is an example of how you really frighten 
people and how you distort the facts and 
the truths. The answer to this question 18 
30 clear that all I need to do is read it to 
you: “FHA and GI mortgage guarantees as 
Well as veterans life insurance, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation activities“ —all 
of these Federal monetary activities “or 
contracts of insurance or guarantees — any 
form of contractive insurance or guarantees 
“are excluded from coverage.” So this bill 
doesn’t apply to them, Congressman. 

I wish that somehow or other those who 
are attacking this measure would quit try- 
ing to build up these falsehoods because 
there are honest differences as to how we 
approach the question of civil rights. Im 
not saying that the man who disagrees with 
me is necessarily wrong; we have a different 
point of view, but when it comes down to 
something like housing and Federal Deposit 
Insurance, for example, I have heard one op- 
ponent of this bill say, “Why you won't even 
get your insurance on your deposit under 
this bill, the coverage will be excluded, you'll 
be denied this insurance.” Of course, the bill 
Specifically states in titie VI that all con- 
tracts of insurance and other guarantees are 
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excluded from coverage, so let’s Just get that 
clear. 

Mrs. Cotx. Senator, you were quoting 
Congressman McCuLLocH a moment ago and 
I observed that you and Senator DMESEN 
have worked closely on this problem, pep- 
haps sometimes with differences in detail, 
but it’s interesting to me the comity of the 
parties in working on this problem. Would 
you care ta comment on that for us?—how 
the two parties are working and, by the way, 
seeming to eliminate from a campaign what 
ordinarily might be a political issue? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I hope it is elimi- 
nated from the campaign because it ought 
not to be a political issue, because it isn't 
what we call a normal political issue. This 
whole question of civil rights is a great 
moral issue affecting the very heart of our 
Nation, the very life of it, and it isn't sec- 
tional, may I say, either. It's national be- 
cause there is bigotry and discrimination 
and intolerance regrettably in many parts 
of our Nation, and it isn't all racial, as I 
said. Sometimes it’s religious and ethnic. 

We approached this bill not on a partisan 
basis. The House of Representatives in 
passing the bill by a vote of 290 to 130— 
a little over 2 to 1, that's an amazing vote 
on such a controversial issue—had 152 
Democrats and 138 Republicans. That's 
about as bipartisan as you can get it. 

Over here in the Senate, my coleader, the 
man who works with me—or I'm privileged 
to work with—is Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
the minority whip, the Republican leader 
from the State of California. We work to- 
gether on every aspect of this bill. We meet 
together, we have so-called team captains 
of the Republicans and of the Democrats, 
we meet together every morning, we get to- 
gether every evening, there is no partisan- 
ship in this, there are some Republicans 
that are against this bill, and there are some 
Democrats obviously that are against the 
bill, One of the happiest experiences of 
my public life is to work in such close har- 
mony on this great moral and national issue 
with some of what I consider to be the best 
men of our public life and I'm delighted 
to be able to tell people, as I do, that this 
is a great national effort that's being under- 
taken by all of us. 

INDIANA DELEGATION SUPPORTS BILL 


Congressman Brapremas. I'd like to add, 
Senator HUMPHREY, because I think it's of 
great importance to the people in our State 
that everyone should know that of the 11 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Indiana, 7 Republicans and 4 Democrats, 
that every one of them voted for that bill. 
Here are their names: Ray Mappern, in the 
First District; CHanrxs HALLECK, who is the 
leader of the Republican Party in the House, 
and I take my hat off to CHartm—and I 
rarely agree with him. 

Senator HumpnHrer. May I do it, too; he 
was a great help. 

Congressman BrapeMas. He did a good job 
on this. JOHN Brapremas, in the Third Dis- 
trict. 

Senator Humpneey. I take my hat off to 
him, 

Congressman Brapemas. Congressman 
Ross Apam of the 4th District; Congressman 
J. Eowarp Rovsn of the 5th; Dick ROUDEBUSH 
of the 6th; Br Bray of the 7th; WINFIELD 
DENTON of the 8th; EAnt. Wiso of the 9th; 
Rara Harvey of the 10th; and Congressman 
Donatp Bruce of the lith. Seven Republi- 
can, four Democrats, Though I disapprove 
of perhaps the ratio, I approve of the fact 
that they all voted the same—all for the civil 
rights bill. 

Senator HUMPHREY. May I say that both of 
the Senators, Senator Barn and Senator 
Hartree, approve of this bill. They both have 
been working very closely with me. In fact, 
I've had to keep Senator HARTKE in Washing- 
ton to be one of our floor leaders on the bill, 
and Senator Barn is one of our floor leaders. 
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We've asked both Indiana Senators to take 
a heavy load of responsibility on this. And 
in Ulinois, every Con in Ulinols sup- 
ported this bill—Republican and Democrat 
alike. Senator DERKSEN, the Republican 
leader in the Senate, has a solid phalanx of 
support for the civil rights bill amongst all 
the Congressmen from the State of Illinois. 
In Minnesota, since I do represent our State, 
I'm happy to say that both Senators are 
strongly for this measure and every Member 
of our House delegation, Republican and 
Democrat, voted for this measure; that's 
about as nonpartisan as you can get it. 

Mr. Core. Senator, the clock is racing and 
there's a point I think needs to be covered 
before we end this fascinating discussion and 
that is that what is going on in our country 
today is called a racial revolution, and I 
know you, as a student of history, must have 
observed that throughout history when an 
aggrieved minority has reached the point 
where they come to what we call a revolu- 
tionary turn, oftentimes violence is the only 
means of redress. Now, my question is, Can 
we avoid this in this country? Are the things 
that are going on taking this direction, and 
can this bill prevent that sort of thing? 

CIVIL RIGHTS DEMONSTRATIONS 


Senator HUMPHREY. I do believe, Mr. Cole, 
that this bill can prevent it, that is, if we 
pass this bill in time. I also must say to you 
that there is a rising tide of tension that 
everyone knows. It's growing and it will 
continue to grow unless we take some affirm- 
ative action to remedy these injustices. This 
Negro revolution, as some people call it, is 
not based on theory or fantasy. The Negro 
has suffered indignities far too long. He is 
tired of it. 


Many of our Negroes today are educated. 


The Negro is unwilling to be treated like a 
slave; he’s unwilling to be a second-class 
citizen; he wants his full citizenship; he 
wants that citizenship gap closed, and there 
is this rising tide of tension, and sometimes 
it bursts out into violence and disorder. I 
can’t condone that. I can understand it, but 
I can’t condone it. I must say that it doesn't 
really help our efforts here in the Congress 
when it becomes disorderly like we saw in 
San Francisco and Cleveland, and the threats 
that we've heard of in New York about the 
world's fair. This doesn't really help. I 
5 I can understand it, but it doesn't 
elp. 

But then I want to say this. The Senate 
of the United States had better do its busi- 
ness, too. Just as we complain of these dem- 
onstrations that get out of hand, I think 
the Senate has a demonstration that's been 
out of hand, the filibuster. If we're going 
to sit in in the Senate, we can expect some 
people to be sitting in some place else. If 
we're going to refuse to act here in the Sen- 
ate like responsible legislators and come to 
grips with this problem and try to legislate, 
you can expect people to take things in their 
own hands. 

What this bill does is to provide a legal 
framework within which we can attempt to 
work out our problems. It takes this fight 
of civil rights off the streets and out of the 
alleys and puts it into the courts and the 
legislative halls. That's where I think it 
belongs. 

And I think that those that come into 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Maryland and other 
places to stir up this bias and this emotion, 
this prejudice, are doing this country a great 
disservice. They're not helping at all; in 
fact, they're really asking the people to 
repudiate the Constitution; they're actually 
preaching a doctrine of nullification. I can’t 
buy that and support it and I don't think 
decent people are going to. 

Congressman Brapemas. Senator, let me 
make one observation because we only have 
a moment left and there's one important 
point I think people should be aware of and 
then I want to ask you one final question. 
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The fact of the matter Is, which a lot of 
people who are opposed to the civil rights 
bill we're considering do not realize, that 
in many States of the Union there are much 
stiffer State civil rights laws than there are 
now under consideration here in Congress. 
For example, our own State of Indiana has 
a fair employment practices law and an equal 
accommodations law, in some respects much 
more stringent than the Federal measure, 


A MORAL ISSUE 


I'd like to ask you to say a final word about 
our discussion, perhaps addressing yourself 
to the role of the churches and religious or- 
ganizations of our country, and you have 
about 30 seconds to a minute. 

Senator HUMPHREY. As I said, this is a 
great moral issue and when a moral issue is 
before us the spiritual leaders of the Nation 
have a special role and a special responsi- 
bility and I think they're fulfilling that be- 
cause this program is supported by Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish spiritual leaders and 
laymen. I'm convinced that the margin 
here of strength that we need for the pas- 
sage of this legislation is in the hands of 
these great spiritual leaders. 

You're so right about the States—many 
States do have very good laws, and they've 
set the pattern. -We're not talking now about 
theory again, we're talking about the ex- 
perience of American government at local 
levels and we're transferring that experience 
now to the Federal level. I think it’s good, 
sound, constructive public policy. 

Congressman Brapemas, Thank you very 
much, Senator HUMPHREY, and thank you, 
Ben Cole, Good night. 


Manpower for Armed Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
a number of Republican Members took 
the floor to discuss the need for a 
thorough reexamination of our present 
system of recruiting manpower for our 
armed services. The need to revamp 
the procedures developed in wartime to 
meet the demands of a cold war situa- 
tion has become obvious. 

An excellent account of the drawbacks 
of the present system appeared in a Bos- 
ton Globe editorial on Monday, April 
20. Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


OVERHAUL THE DRAFT 


The Army's rejection of Cassius Clay, 
shortly after he had won the world's heavy- 
weight boxing championship, caused many 
raised eyebrows. The authorities insist that 
Clay tried hard to pass the mental tests, and 
there is considerable reason to believe this to 
be true. The case was reviewed at the high- 
est level. 

But the fact remains that 49 percent of 
those who are called by selective service are 
rejected for one reason or another. Presi- 
dent Johnson was right in expressing the 
feeling, at another quickie Saturday press 
conference, that the country had somehow 
drifted from the concept of equal sacrifice 
for all. I 

Until relatively recent times, a peacetime 
draft was allen to this country's tradition. 
The first such measure was enacted a quarter 


century ago—in 1940—and extended the next 
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year by the narrowest of margins in Congress, 
though Pearl Harbor was but a few months 
away. 

After the Second World War it became ob- 
vious that the United States could no longer 
dare wait to prepare for war until after it 
had been declared. In 1948, the year of the 
Berlin blockade, the draft was reestablished 
and continued in 1951, when the Korean war 
Was in progress. It has been extended every 
4 years since; the present act expires in 
1967, 

What has made for the high proportion of 
rejections, and the drift from the concept of 
equal sacrifice is that the armed services 
do not need all the young men who could be 
made available. To maintain a total force of 
2.7 million, only 500,000 recruits are needed 
Yearly. 

The existence of the Selective Service Act 
Causes many to volunteer; for several years 
the Navy and Air Force have depended en- 
tirely on voluntary enlistments. Draft calls 
Tange this year from 16,000 in January to 
12,000 in May. 

For obvious reasons, uncertainty about 
their military obligations has had an un- 
Settling effect on young men. Those who are 
likely to be drafted have often found it difi- 
cuit to get work; to avoid conscription many 
have rushed into marriage tco soon. Presi- 
dent Johnson announced early this year that 
those who have reached 18 and have left 
school would be given military examinations 
at once, so that they could be in a better 
Position to plan for the future. 

The President followed this up Saturday 
by the announcement of a 1-year study of 
the draft prepared by the Defense Depart- 
ment. Though this may lead to further 
quick mitigations in the inequalities of the 
Present law, and the hardships it imposes, no 
repeal of the Selective Service Act is contem- 
Plated, at least until the 1970's. 

That is wise. To maintain a force of 2.7 
million by long-term enlistments would cre- 
ate the type of political danger Europe long 
associated with standing armies. Sharp 
armament limitation by treaty, with effec- 
tive inspection, is also a possibility, but at 
Present it seems an exceedingly faint one. 
Even if it should be achieved, this country 
Could not afford to drop its guard; Pearl 
Harbor would have been impossible if the 
United States had consistently kept its Navy 
Up to the strength permitted by treaty. 

But after 15 years, the Selective Service 
Act obviously needs an overhaul. It should 

to a more up-to-date manpower policy 
Strengthening this country’s security and 
lessening the burden on its youth. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article from the March-April 1964 
edition of the Consumer’s Digest maga- 
Zine, which discusses the increased tend- 
ency of manufacturers to insist upon 
Nefarious price controls and calls for 
Public action to prevent the elimination 
ot competition. 

Certainly, this article clearly points 
Out the evils of the so-called quality 
Stabilization bill, now pending in the 


Congress. That legislation, as its pro- 
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ponents and opponents agree, is price 
fixing and is, accordingly, the type of 
evil to which the article refers. 
The article follows: 
Price CONTROLS 


If you were hunting turkeys and saw a 
flock, how would you go about bagging the 
most game? 
off from behind one at a time, so as not to 
alert the whole pack with each shot. 

Consumers Digest is gravely concerned at 
this time. There is increasing evidence of 
dirty work afoot * * * and that you, Mr. 
Consumer, are becoming one of those tur- 
keys. For some time now Consumers Digest 
has observed the fair trade problem and has 
noted the increased activity and tightening 
of controls by various manufacturers. For 
instance, Motorola has gone fair trade and 
so has Wollensak. In addition, General Elec- 
tric is now moving some of their big guns in 
this direction by splitting their lines into two 
groups * * * fair trade and nonfair trade. 
The price listing in this issue of Consumers 
Digest shows GE with approximately 25 per- 
cent of their automatic washers now on fair 
trade. 

Yes, the die is cast, and we are being 
picked off State by State, manufacturer by 
manufacturer and product by product. As 
each manufacturer gains small successes, he 
will expand his bridgehead and tighten his 
controls until price competition is elimi- 
nated. And it’s all legal. 

They are going to get away with it too, 
unless we wake up and each do our part. 
Firstly we must let our elected officials know 
in no uncertain terms how we feel about 
fair trade restrictions. You are not a small 
voice in an empty barrel. In fact you would 
be surprised to know how many individual 
voices there really are. If we all do our part, 
that voice can be the roar of a lion. 

The second and best way to put an end to 
this attempt at price fixing is to hit the 
perpetrators where it hurts the most * * * 
in the pocketbook, Quit buying products 
where manufacturers have restricted compe- 
tition. You can be sure that he will get the 
message fast. 


Veterans Pensions—A Bill To Provide 
Certain Increases and Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 10970, proposes certain changes and 
improvements in the non-service-con- 
nected pension program for veterans. 

This bill represents a comprehensive 
review, on my part, of the pension pro- 
gram for veterans which has com- 
manded much of my attention during 
this Congress. This bill incorporates 
many changes and improvements which 
will help those veterans who are in the 
greatest need. 

My introduction of this bill will in no 
way preclude my favorable considera- 
tion of any equitable proposal which is 
now before the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. I certainly will give 
consideration at the proper time to any 
and all proposals which are designed to 
improve and make more liberal non- 
service-connected benefits for veterans 
of all wars. 


Of course you would pick them 
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The major provisions of my bill are as 
follows: 

First. Increases the minimum and in- 
termediate income limitations for both 
single and married veterans thereby al- 
lowing a large number of veterans to ob- 
tain larger rates of pension. 

Second. Increases the monthly rates 
of pension from the present maximum 
of $85 for a single veteran or $90 for a 
veteran who is married or has a depend- 
ent to $100 a month. There are corre- 


sponding 

intermediate steps with raises being 
about $10 to $15 a month, or a low of $50 
to a high of $110 per month depending 
wee income and the number of depend- 
ents. 

Third. Presumes any veteran who is 
65 years of age or over shall be totally 
disabled for pension purposes. This 
eliminates the disability requirement for 
a veteran 65 or older. 

Fourth. Increases by 10 percent the 
pension payments provided in the bill 
where the veteran served outside the 
United States. This recognizes the type 
of service rendered by the veteran and 
provides an honorarium for oversea 
combat service. 

Fifth. Provides a new pension rate for 
veterans who, in addition to being totally 
disabled, are found to be housebound 
but do not qualify for the additional aid 
and attendance allowance. This group 
would receive $35 a month in their pen- 
sion payments in addition to their basic 

Sixth. Increases the aid and attend- 
ance rate for veterans who are so help- 
less or blind they need the aid and at- 
tendance of another person from the 
present $70 to $85 a month: 

In determining income the following 
liberalizations are provided in my bill by 
excluding the following: 

First. Earned income of the veteran's 
spouse. This provides relief in the case 
of the wife who is forced to work, and 
maintains integrity of the family. 

Second. The amounts equal to the 
amounts paid by the veteran for the ex- 
penses of burial for his wife or child. 
This recognizes there are unavoidable 
and unanticipated expenses beyond nor- 
mal needs of veterans which should be 
excluded. 

Third. Any profit realized from the 
sale or disposition of any real estate oth- 
er than in the course of a trade or busi- 
ness. Sale of home by veteran is not in- 
se but a change in the form of as- 
sets. 

Fourth. Amounts equal to the amount 
paid by the veteran or by his wife for 
medical, dental, or hospital expenses of 
the veteran, his wife, or children. This 
expense recognizes the increasing high 
cost of drugs and medical care for a vet- 
eran and his family. 

Fifth. Any payments received for dis- 
charge of any obligated civic duties such 
as jury duty. 

Lastly, my bill also would repeal the 
resources report requirement for chil- 
dren of certain veterans. 

This proposal if enacted would pro- 
vide many desirable changes in the Vet- 
erans’ Pension Act of 1959, which is re- 
ferred to as Public Law 86-211 and has 
been the governing statute respecting 
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veterans’ pensions since July 1, 1960, 
when it went into effect. World War I 
veterans now constitute about 90 percent 
of all those on the pension rolls. Ob- 
viously the provisions of this bill will 
help the veterans of World War I more 
than any other single group and will 
eliminate many of the complaints and 
inequities which have become manifest 
since Public Law 86-211 has been in 
operation. 

As I stated at the beginning of my re- 
marks this bill should not be construed 
as meaning that I will not give favorable 
consideration to the many equitable pro- 
posals now pending before the House. 
It is hoped that my bill will receive early 
and favorable consideration by the com- 
mittee and the House. 


The Late Ben Hecht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
sometimes referred to as an age of lit- 
erary blandness. I do not think the de- 
scription is appropriate. But whatever 
its merit, the death of Ben Hecht leaves 
us a little paler, a little emptier. He was 
a writer from an age that, whatever its 
failings, was anything but bland. 

Ben Hecht was police reporter, novelist, 
foreign correspondent, playwright and 
Hollywood screen writer. But Hecht was 
more than a writer or observer. He was 
a glorious character, a participant in the 
bizarre episodes of his era as well as a 
chronicler of them. His play Front 
Page,” written with Charles MacArthur, 
symbolized the popular conception of the 
newspaperman of the 1920's as a hard- 
drinking cynic who knew all the answers. 

Today journalists are a more sober and 
responsible lot. They are more careful; 
but they have become so at expense of 
color and style. Color and style Ben 
Hecht had in abundance. He was never 
pale; he never bored. As critic Kenneth 
Rexroth recently wrote of him: 

Ben Hecht'’s sentimentalism, his loving 
self-regard and his irrepressibly frisky imagi- 
nation shine unblemished in his movies. In 
fact, a generation ago it was said of the in- 
dustry that you could never understand it 
until you realized that Ben Hecht was the 
most intelligent man who ever had anything 
to do with it. 


Ben Hecht will be sadly missed, not 
only for his literary output, but for the 
insight he gave us of an age to which we 
can never return. His admirers every- 
where, like his Representativ: in Con- 
gress, send deep and warm sympathies to 
his widow. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp at this conclusion, the last review 
written about Ben Hecht and his works. 
It appeared in the New York Times on 
April 19, 1964, the day after his death. 
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The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 19, 1964] 
Ben HECHT, 70, Dres at His Home HERE 


Ben Hecht, who chronicled high life and 
low life in Chicago, New York, and Holly- 
wood in novels, short stories, plays; and a 
stream of memoirs, died yesterday, appar- 
ently of a heart attack. He was 70 years old. 

Mr. Hecht. collapsed while reading in his 
14th-floor apartment at 39 East 67th Street. 
His wife, the former Rose Caylor, tried to 
revive him with mouth-to-mouth resuscita- 
tion and then summoned a police emergency 
squad, which administered oxygen. 

The writer's physician, Dr. Morton S. Bryer, 
said Mr. Hecht had appeared to be in good 
condition in a recent checkup. 

Mr. Hecht's experiences as a newspaper re- 
porter in Chicago from 1910 until he went 
abroad as a correspondent in 1918 provided a 
reservoir of experience and anecdote that 
he drew on throughout his life. 

He recalled those days in characteristic 
highly charged style in his autobiography, 
“A Child of the Century,“ published in 1954. 
“I haunted streets, studios, whorehouses, 
police stations, courtrooms, theater stages, 
jails, saloons, slums, madhouses, fires, mur- 
ders, riots, banquet halls, and bookshops,” 
he wrote. 

“I ran everywhere in the city like a fly 
buzzing in the works of a clock, tasted more 
than any fly belly could hold, learned not 
to sleep (an accomplishment that still clings 
to me), and buried myself in a ticktock of 
whirling hours that still echo in me.“ 

Mr. Hecht was born here on the Lower 
East Side on February 28, 1894, the son of 
immigrants from Russia. He grew up in 
Racine, Wis., where he finished high school. 
Then he briefly joined a small circus, in 
which an uncle was the strongman. 

While developing his own shoulders, the 
young Mr. Hecht yielded to the attraction of 
Chicago and a newspaper career. He joined 
the now defunct Chicago Journal as what 
was called a picture chaser, assigned to ac- 
quire, by any means possible, photographs of 
ax murderers and their victims, sometimes 
pilfering them from the family piano. 

Before long, he became a reporter, a job 
that In an era of journalism untrammeled 
by notions of responsibility or accuracy, pro- 
vided plenty of room for creation. 


SPECIALIZED IN CRIME NEWS 


Mr. Hecht specialized in crime news, a rich 
fleld in Chicago even before the start of 
prohibition. He became expert at turning 
out stories that began like this: 

“If Fred Ludwig is hanged for the murder 
of his wife, Irma, it will be because of the 
little gold band he slipped on her finger on 
his wedding day, inscribed with the tender 
words, ‘Irma—Love Forever—Fred.’" 

In 1914, Mr. Hecht joined the Chicago 
Daily News. In 1919 he was sent to Berlin 
to cover the revolution-torn capital. De- 
scribing the Spartacist revolt, he wrote: 

“I visited the enemy’s country this after- 
noon to find out why a mob of 20,000 work- 
men and soldiers had for 3 days hurled them- 
selves with bayonets and mechineguns 
against thelr countrymen.” 

During the World War I years Chicago 
was also in literary ferment, and Mr. Hecht 
soon became part of it. He wrote and sold 
his first short story, “The Unlovely Sin,” 
when he found he was $3,000 in debt, with 
a newspaper salary of $40 a week as his only 
likely source of repayment. 

The purchaser was H. L. Mencken, the 
editor of the Smart Set magazine. Like 
most young writers of the period. Mr. Hecht 
idolized Mr, Mencken, and a friendship 
flourished despite the initial check. It was 
for $45. Mr. Hecht recalled that he had ex- 
pected $1,000. 


April 22 
“If these convict labor prices were all that 
the great Mencken could afford to pay for 
literature he admired enough to print, my 
task was clear, I would have to write 25 
short stories instead of one before I netted 
$1,000. This I did in the next few months.” 
In 1921, Mr. Hecht published his first novel, 
“Erik Dorn,” which was largely autobio- 
graphical. It was well received and provided 
the foundation for his later reputation. 

Only last year, when it was reprinted by 
the University of Chicago Press, it touched 
off a dispute between Mr. Hecht and Nelson 
Algren, the novelist, who had written an in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Hecht took exception to Mr. Algren's 
view that the book, which started well, 
turned into a cartoon in the second half. 

Declining to attend a publication cocktail 
party, Mr. Hecht, to whom controversy al- 
ways came naturally, wrote that he had “no 
hankering to pose in your local festivities 
as a literary patsy.” 

He went on to say that he had never read 
anything by Mr. Algren, who wrote “The 
Man With the Golden Arm” and “A Walk on 
the Wild Side.“ J haven't the faintest idea 
of what he writes like,” said Mr. Hecht. In 
this case (the introduction) he stinks.” 


RETORT BY ALGREN 


Mr, Algren then rejoined: “He hasn't done 
anything good since ‘Erik Dorn.’ He's made 
one or two good movies and some awful bad 
ones.“ Mr. Hecht had refused to take the 
responsibility” for his talent, Mr. Algren 
added 

Soon after the first publication of “Erik 
Dorn,” Mr. Hecht returned here. His first 
play, “The Egotist,“ was produced in 1923. 
The New York Times' reviewer wrote: “Mr. 
Hecht strove with might, main, and epigram. 
Curious how far an exceedingly clever writer 
can come from writing a clever play.” 

Mr. Hecht returned to writing novels and 
stories for a while, publishing three dimly 
remembered works, The Florentine Dagger,” 
“Humpty Dumpty,” and "The Kingdom of 
Evil,“ in 2 years. 

In 1926, his Count Bruga” appeared. It 
concerned a scapegrace poet, patterned 
closely on Mr. Hecht's longtime friend, Max- 
well Bodenheim. The book was hailed in the 
Times as showing “a mastery of the medium 
of the novel.” The poet replied with “Duke 
Herring,” a novel lampooning Hecht. 


Hon. Michael J. Kirwan 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 10939) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say a few words in tribute 
to our esteemed colleague, MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan, as one of the newer Members 
of Congress. 

I know Congressman Kirwan, or 

“MIKE” as he would much rather be 
called, as a friend. Over a period of 
3% years I have been constantly amazed 
and impressed by this self-made, self- 
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educated man. Here is a man who did 
not have an opportunity, such as many 
of us were afforded, to gain a formal 
education. His education, nevertheless, 
has been a very thorough one, acquired 
in the school of hard knocks. 

No one who has spent any time what- 
soever in his company could help but be 
impressed by the knowledge of our be- 
loved colleague. He is a storehouse of 
history and factual data on the Con- 
gress, its workings, its membership, and 
its legislation. 

He has been a close and intimate con- 
fidante of five Presidents. His counsel 
has been and is sought by all in both high 
Station and low. 

Here is my personal reason for holding 
him in such high esteem. From my first 
days in Congress he was never too busy 
to sit down and chat and try to explain 
the background of legislation and the 
legislative process to me, as well as to 
any of the other new Members who 
Sought him out. 

I feel that the mark of greatness in 
this man is the fact that despite the po- 
Sition he has achieved in this country of 
ours, he has never ever lost the humility 
which characterized him from his earli- 
est days in Washington. 

Mx, thanks for being with us, and 
May you remain with us for many years 
to come. 


Short of Goulash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator Fu.sricnt and other administration 
leaders are laying down a propaganda 
barrage, hoping to obtain public support 
Of their plans to subsidize Communist 
80vernments. It is well for us to ap- 
Preciate the freedom of press that still 
€xists in this country and the firm pro- 
Nouncements of many of our publica- 
tions, 

I especially direct the attention of the 

bers to an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Chicago Tribune which in turn 
analyzes an article in U.S. News & World 

rt, by Professor Nutter, of the Uni- 
Versity of Virginia. It merits our atten- 
tion and makes a point quite contrary to 
the Ful6right-Rusk appeasement and co- 
€xistence school. 

The editorial follows: 

SHort or GOULASH 

After the latest attack on him by Red 
China, Premier Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Union turned up in Hungary and announced 
that goulash was more palatable than revo- 
hing aes this to be true, the difi- 

t goulash is in short supply in 
the 8 world. * 

A remarkable analysis ot the floundering 
is the Soviet Union has been provided in 
by magazine U.S. News & World Report, 
Vonomies department at the University of 

irginia. Mr. Nutter has traveled in Russia 
and is an export on its economy. He says 
a all estimates of Soviet economic growth 

been grossly inflated, that Soviet indus- 
trial production is perhaps 30 percent of that 


Prof. G. Warren Nutter, head of the 
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of the United States, and that the Russian 
growth rate has trended downward for a 
century. 

In short, Khrushehev's biggest headache 
is not what Peiping thinks of him. It is 
what to do about economic disorganization 
at home. 

Mr. Nutter says that there is a perfectly 
simple solution to Russia’s problem, and 
that is to change the system. But to move 
away from communism carries obvious dan- 
gers to the Kremlin hierarchy, who might 
lose their jobs or lives. Another solution 
would be to externalize Soviet difficulties by 
stirring up more trouble in the outside 
world. But this also would entail risks un- 
less the Communists could count on com- 
plete acquiescence on our part. 

Still another gambit would be for Mos- 
cow to seek to persuade the United States 
to bail it out of its economic difficulties— 
a prospect which is not too farfetched, con- 
sidering the recent wheat deal and the belief 
of Senator FuLsRIGHT and others that Com- 
munists aren't bad fellows. 

But Professor Nutter thinks this would be 
lunacy, because it would enable the Kremlin 
to avoid the painful decision to change and 
reform. But he is none too confident that 
our leaders will do the sensible thing. 

“I'm afraid,” he says, “that our foreign 
policy is sheer romanticism, without any real 
logic involved in it. Our Government shies 
away from anything which carries any im- 
mediate risk at all, no matter how small, and 
then rationalizes whatever course is left, even 
though the ultimate risk is much greater. 
In cold reality, this leads to nothing more 
than a policy of appeasement, and I mean 
this in the literal sense associated with 
Neville Chamberlain. We know from dread- 
ful experience what appeasement leads to. 

“The course being followed now is to be 
nice and to be friendly, because it seems least 
risky at the immediate moment. This is ra- 
tlonalized on the ground that fat Commu- 
nists are less dangerous than skinny ones. 
But as soon as they become fat—or, rather, 
fatter—they get more belligerent and aggres- 
sive. My feeling is that, at the moment, our 
best allies are the thin fellows, not the fat 
ones. They're all the people in these iron 
curtain countries who have gotten thinner 
in the last few years.” 

Professor Nutter asks whom these people 
are angry with. Not at us, he says, but at 
their system and their government. They 
aren't getting the goulash Mr. Khrushchev 
talks about. 

Given the Communist system, Mr. Nutter 
thinks it's impossible that Russia can ever 
draw abreast of the United States. But, he 
says, We could mess our system up very 
quickly and without too much trouble if we 
continue stifling private initiative and free 
enterprise. I can't imagine their drawing 
abreast of us—their duplicating what we 
have—unless our system becomes more like 
theirs or theirs more like ours.” 

It should be the business of sensible Amer- 
loans to see to it that the theory of con- 


‘vergence now so popular in Washington is 


restricted to a one-way operation. If the 
Russians want to adopt our system, let them. 
But to move toward theirs in this country 
would be suicidal, both to economic progress 
and to liberty. 


Domestic Aid Plan for Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN w. WYDLER 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. “WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Senator KENNETH B. KEATING de- 
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livered an important address before the 
Tri-County Long Island Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute’s conference on the aero- 
space industry. The institute is spon- 
sored jointly by the Island Press 
and the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Its efforts to stimulate 
community discussion of the problems 
Long Island will be facing in days to 
come is a highly commendable operation 
and deserves the support of all Long 
Islanders. 

The New York Senator called for 
systematic local planning by Long Is- 
landers to meet the impact of cutbacks 
of defense and space spending. As a 
member of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I am very 
familiar with the problems faced by 
Government contractors in electronics 
and other fields who can expect increas- 
ing difficulty in maintaining full order- 
books and keeping jobs available. 

In my view, Long Island has unique as- 
sets. Long Islanders have initiative, spe- 
cial skills, and economic know-how to 
plan for the future and to adjust to 
changing business patterns with a mini- 
mum of dislocation and unemployment 
for everyone. An areawide economic 
group would be a wonderful way to put 
the area’s needs and prospects into an 
effective plan for economic growth. 

It was only a few weeks ago, on March 
12, 1964, that I stated my firm belief that 
we on Long Island have the historic 
background and experience to produce 
what the Government wants and needs. 
As I said then, and repeat: “our Long 
Island industries must stop competing 
against themselves and unite to compete 
with the rest of the country. There are 
many recent, encouraging indications 
that they are starting to do this. 

“As a local Congressman I will fight to 
neutralize any political influences in the 
awarding of contracts. This is why I 
have led the yearlong fight to stop the 
Electronics Research Center from being 
located in Boston. As a member of the 
Space Committee, I know there is no 
room for complacency in the space age. 

“I will also fight to see that there is 
more competition allowed in the award- 
ing of contracts in defense and space in- 
dustries. Congress has passed bills pro- 
posing that this be done and although 
there has been some improvement over 
87 percent of the contracts are still nego- 
tiated. If more were let on competition, 
New York would get a larger share, for 
rat Pra in a position to compete success- 
“I do not rule out conversion, which 
should proceed on an experimental basis, 
but it is a long-range solution and a pre- 
rogative of the industry involved. 

“Conversion and retraining can be use- 
ful to an extent, but what we really need 
is a cooperative effort of our industrial, 
labor, and governmental forces to fight 
shoulder to shoulder to see that Long 
Island retains its rightful place in the 
defense and space programs.” 

I therefore endorse Senator KEATING’S 
suggestion and only add that this Com- 
mission’s first and foremost task should 
be to see that Long Island's capacity to 
compete successfully for existing de- 
fense and space business be developed, 
coordinated, and pushed, and that Long 
Island develop a consciousness of itself 
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as a producing unit; ready, willing, and 
fully able to meet competition from any 
sector of our country. 

Senator KEATING has posed a great and 
meaningful challenge to the leaders of 
Long Island communities, labor, and in- 
dustry, and I am confident that Long 
Island will be able to meet the challenge 
of a changing economy ably and effec- 
tively. Mr, Speaker, under the unani- 
mous consent, I include in the RECORD 
following my remarks the text of Senator 
Keatine’s address and an editorial from 
the Long Island Press: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING 

It is a pleasure to be here with you today 
to discuss a subject of increasing national 
importance, and a subject of very acute local 
interest here on Long Island. 

First of all, let me make it very clear that 
I do not appear before you today as an expert 
in the field of procurement and contracting 
as many of you are. But after 18 years in 
Congress, I am something of an expert in the 
ways of the Federal Government. There are 
a lot of pitfalls in the path of those who 
depend on Government contracts and Gov- 
ernment decisions for a livelihood and I'd 
like to explore some of them with you today. 


Unfortunately, a number of Long Island's ~ 


oldest, most experienced, and most capable 
defense contractors and their workers are 

ing to find that times are hard as far 
as defense work is concerned. 

Either the big competition, that has pro- 
vided hundreds of engineering jobs for years, 
has been won by someone else, or the pro- 
posal that was going to open the way for a 
big new advance in the state of the art was 
turned down at the 11th hour because the 

mt of Defense didn't want to go 
that fast after all, or maybe the nt 
of Defense just decided that it didn't need 
quite so many of that particular line, or else 
two different services got into a scrap over the 
problem and the Department of Defense held 
up the whole procurement for restudy. 


DEFENSE WORK CUTBACK 


As you all know, from painful experience, 
there are hundreds of different ways to lose 
contracts and find a company looking into 
an empty order book and its workers out of 
& job. And today on Long Island, as well as 
all over the country, a lot of firms are be- 
ginning to take a very worried look at their 
future workloads. 

Almost every day I receive letters, a lot 
from Long Island, that go something like 
this—incidentally most of them are from 


* Senator: My husband is an engineer 
(or draftsman or a skilled technician). He 
has had a good job and been working hard 
for the last 10 years. We have a nice little 
house and three wonderful children. But 
last month he was laid off. He cannot find 
a job anywhere. We cannot live on unem- 
ployment insurance and we don't want to. 
What can we do? Can you help us?” 

It's a terrible picture, of an anxious wife, 
sitting at home, keeping the house together, 
taking care of the kids, and desperately ask- 
ing for help while her husband roams the 
employment agencies and then comes home 
at night with bad news. 

What can we do about it? Both as officials 
with community responsibilities and as indi- 
viduals with some experience of the problem, 
we have got to do something, and the sooner 
the better. 

First, we must face the facts realistically. 
We are certainly not on the verge of dis- 
armament, in which all our arms industries 
are simply going to wither away. Far from 
it. In fact, disarmament is rather like a 
cocktail party. Nobody wants to arrive until 
everyone else is there. 

The Federal Government is going to keep 
on spending billions and billions of dollars a 
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year on weapons systems and equipment, and 
no doubt even as the spending on weapons 
declines there will be new spending on elec- 
tronic devices to keep a check on what the 
rest. of the world is doing, and to backstop 
any kind of- international arms control 
agreement. 

But I think we all see the handwriting on 
the wall as far as mass production of many 
kinds of defense equipment is concerned. 
There is a real squeeze underway in the de- 
tense industries. I don't have to tell you 
what would happen if all the cars on Long 
Island tried to fight their way through the 
Midtown tunnel together. That's pretty 
close to what is happening as far as a good 
part of defense work is concerned. The doors 
of the Pentagon are getting narrower. Thou- 
sands of contractors are going to continue 
to get in, because they are going to fight just 
as hard as they can. But thousands of others 
are not going to make it. 

Frankly, I don't think anyone would want 
to see the Defense Department or any other 
part of the Federal Government buying 
equipment that it didn’t want or didn't need 
with our tax dollars. 

SPACE AGENCY CONTRACTS 

NASA, the Space Agency, thinks that it 
can take up some of the slack. To some 
extent it can, especially among the experi- 
enced engineers and skilled technicians and 
as a member of the Senate Space Committee, 
I appreciate it. But let’s face it, NASA will 
never need the mass production that pro- 
vides thousands of assemblyline jobs. There 
simply are not going to be enough people 
traveling to the moon in the next 20 years 
to keep all Long Island busy turning out 
moon bugs. What's more, when you are 
working for NASA, the better job you do, the 
finer equipment you come up with, the fewer 
models they'll need for testing before they 
move on to the next step and the faster you'll 
be working yourself out of job. 

Of course, you can try for the astronaut 
Program and launch yourselves into politics 
that way—but watch out for those slippery 
bathtubs. 

Basically, we face two different kinds of 
problems. On the one hand, we all want to 
be just as alert as possible and do everything 
we can to make sure that Long Island firms 
don't get squeezed out, where they can do 
the job and have the capability. And we 
want to fight, together, just as hard as we 
can to keep the Defense Department from 
moving out of the Northeast altogether and 
concentrating in California, Georgia, and 
Texas. 

At the same time, we want to be prepared 
to help, to advise, to encourage, and some- 
times even temporarily to prop up the firms 
that may be in a squeeze until they can 
diversify or find other outlets for their 
talents and products. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRY TODAY SPECIALIZED 


Basically, defense and government oriented 
industries are g a more and more 
specialized field, with very highly developed 
selling as well as producing skills. It's 
harder and harder for the same outfit to 
work simultaneously for private consumers 
and for the Government. First you need a 
special kind of intelligence and know-how, 
like a private CIA or NKVD, to get the job 
in the first place. Then you need facilities 
that are unique and altogether different 
from those needed for civilian production. 
For instance, during World War I nearly 
four-fifths of the Army equipment could be 
produced in ordinary civilian factories. By 
World War II. about half of the military 
equipment could be produced by civilian 
factories that needed only partial retooling. 
But today, only 10 percent of defense needs 
can be easily produced while the other 90 
percent have to come out of especially de- 
signed facilities that are simply unable to 
turn around and produce consumer goods on 
a moment's notice. 
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As a result, seven major industrial groups, 
firms and subsidiaries get close to two-thirds 
of all the military prime contracts. Although 
a great deal less is known about subcon- 
tracting, much of that also goes to very 
specialized outfits, big and small, that look 
to the Government for a livelihood. 

For most of the firms that are heavily in- 
volved in the defense business today, then, 
the immediate response to the defense 
squeeze, is going to be tough competition, 
hard times when they lose a contract, better. 
opportunities when they get another con- 
tract. The best thing we can do for them, 
the best way we can help them is to provide 
the intelligence and skills they need to stay 
on the top in a highly competitive area. 

But for a lot of the firms that are half in 
and half out of the defense picture, the cur- 
rent situation provides an invitation to sit 
down and evaluate the future. The old ad- 
vice “Don't put all your eggs in one basket” 
can be very appropriate at this point. And 
if it's one missile or one airplane, that advice 
counts double. Certainly I could not recom- 
mend that any firm tool up now for defense 
work if there are other alternatives or other 
directions for expansion. 


HELPING THE PEOPLE WHO LOSE OUT 


But the biggest problem of all, and the 
problem that we, as community leaders, have 
to think hardest about, is how we can help 
the firms that don't get through those Penta- 
gon doors, the firms that don't get the de- 
fense contracts. Or if we really break the 
issue down to the common denominator that 
underlies it all, how can we help the in- 
dividuals—the people—from the top man- 
agement to the lowest unskilled workers in 
the firms that don't get the contract they 
had been counting on? 

This is not simply a personal problem for 
the guy who gets laid off and his wife and 
kids; it is not simply a management problem 
for the firm which has to decide how to stay 
out of the red. And it’s not simply a labor 
problem to figure out who has the least 
seniority. It is a full-fledged community 
problem. 

This meeting here today, as well as others 
that have been held and are planned for the 
future, represent, to my way of thinking, a 
responsible and mature recognition of the 
issue. As the title of your last session sug- 
gested, we have to meet tomorrow’s crises 
today, and in no field is that more true than 
defense work today. 

What can we do? The first step that we 
make in our foreign ald programs is to map 
out the available resources of a given coun- 
try and try to draw up some sort of country 
plan for development, so that we're not oper- 
ating at cross purposes. It is high time for 
island leaders from Montauk to Manhattan 
to think about the island's future, its special 
resource, its advantages and its drawbacks 
and chart a domestic aid plan for Long 
Island. 

VALUE OF ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

One of the first steps I could recommend 
would be the establishment of a Long Island 
Economic Commission, to work with labor 
and industry, and draw up a balance sheet 
of what you have to offer. You don’t, I am 
sure, want a government bureaucracy, or- 
dering everyone around, but the island could 
only benefit from a hardheaded regional 
body that could speak to the area and for 
the area in its changing economic needs. 

It's ironic to think that Long Island al- 
ready has its natural resources under cen- 
tral control in the Long Island Park Com- 
mission. But the economic resources, that 
provide the livelihood for the people who 
enjoy the parks, are still uncharted. 

I know a lot of Long Island organiza- 
tions are concerned about economic growth 
and are moving in this general direction. 
That's fine. We cannot afford to wait much 
longer, 
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PURPOSE OF WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


That's one reason I have called a State, 
Municipal, and Industrial Action Confer- 
ence in Washington, April 27 for local and 
Federal Government officials to explore the 
Programs currently available along these 
lines. We have to plan now and use avail- 
able resources to meet the problems of mili- 
tary installation closings and defense con- 
tract cutbacks in a timely way. 

A regional Economic Commission could 
pursue this effort consistently and effec- 
tively on Long Island. Let me give you an 
idea of the kind of programs and prospects 
such a Commission could explore. 

LONG ISLAND'S ASSETS 


Long Island's industries, already very 
heavily slanted toward electronics, have a 
head start in contributing toward the world 
of tomorrow and the needs of tomorrow's 
consumers, Maybe my imagination is run- 
ning away from me, but I have always felt 
that electronics could make a tremendous 
contribution to safety in all kinds of fields 
that have not yet been touched. It was more 
than just ironic that the astronaut who cir- 
cied the globe got hurt in his own path- 
room. Our homes and our cars, where we 
spend most of our time, are unsafe places 
by any standards. Electronic surveillance 
Of all kinds of mechanical devices in the 
home or automobiles might cut down thou- 
Sands of accidents. Why we might even 
Teach the point of having electronic baby- 
Sitters! And think of the consumer's mar- 
ket for such an invention on Long Island. 

Another field that offers tremendous prom- 
ise for the future is water desalinization. 
As the Western States face a grave shortage 
Of water, the east coast would be able to 
Offer industry a tremendously important at- 
traction if adequate pure free water were 
&vallable. If atomic power could be har- 
essed to do the job, the heat by-products 
Might be used to warm our beaches and 
Shores and extend the tourist season by sev- 
eral months, Long Island might not be fully 
able to compete with Bermuda, but the pro- 
spect is an enticing one. 

se are areas a regional economic com- 
Mission could explore and develop. 

There have been other important initia- 
tives which can add to the long term assets 
ot Long Island. The Long Island-New Eng- 
land Bridge, for instance, is going to be the 
Subject of a full scale feasibility study by 
the State. That would bring Long Island 
Producers closer to big consumer markets, 
but a regional council should be ready to 
Plan for such a breakthrough. 

Another major step, which we must not 
Underestimate, is the extension of educa- 
tional institutions all over the island. For 
the future this kind of growth is golden. 

For the present, and for the guys who have 

n laid off, the first step may be a retrain- 

Program, long or short, that would fit 
him into the immediate job opportunities 

the area. The faster the community re- 
Sponds to this kind of need, the faster the 
Community mobilizes its effort to find satis- 
factory jobs on Long Island for those who 
Seek them, the faster we can look forward 
to stepping up the rate of growth and meet- 
ing the challenges before us. 


IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL INITIATIVES 


A full-fledged economic commission to 
ate declining defense production with 

ing civilian needs and to coordinate 
men with the jobs, would boost Long 
d today, tomorrow and 10 years from 


What's more, instead of waiting around for 
ashington to come up with Federal pro- 
Tams and legislation to accelerate growth, 
such a commission could draw up its own 
Proposals and bring them down to Wash- 
ington for action. What kind of tax changes 
Could we use to help defense industries 
Convert to consumer ones? What kind of 
ernment efforts could promote increased 
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sales of U.S. goods overseas? What kind of 
Federal assistance could really do the best 
job in pepping up areas of high unemploy- 
ment? 

Instead of meekly taking what some offi- 
cial in Washington proposed, such a regional 
commission could be an important initiator 
of valuable efforts. It could speak, in Al- 
bany and in Washington, with a voice of 
authority, that came not from theory, but 
from practice. 1 

We live in a changing world. And no 
Long Islander would want it any other way. 
Our problem is how we can make the best 
of the changes so that the changes can make 
the best for us. Long Island is in a unique 
position of opportunity and advancement. 
The shadow of defense curtailment may be 
just the push that is needed to make Long 
Island a pacesetter for the State and for the 
entire Nation. We face a great opportunity 
and a challenge that all of us can—and 
must—meet. 


From the Long Island Press, Apr. 12, 1964] 
Domestic Arp PLAN For LONG ISLAND 


Senator KENNETH B. KxArtNd's speech yes- 
terday before the Tri-County Long Island 
Labor-Management Institute’s conference on 
the aerospace industry was a statement of 
major importance to everyone on this island 
of ours. 

The Senator suggested that a local eco- 
nomic commission be set up to chart a do- 
mestic aid plan for Long Island to meet the 
inevitable impact of severe cutbacks in de- 
fense work. 

Senator Keratrno’s thesis is simple: Al- 
though we are still a long way from disarma- 
ment, the squeeze is on our defense indus- 
tries. As important as it is to keep fighting 
for as many of the dwindling contracts as 
we can get, it is even more imperative to plan 
reasonable alternatives. 

This was no fuzzy-minded visionary speak- 
ing; this was a hardheaded, realistic Repub- 
lican who has been in Congress for 18 years. 
He doesn't see this as a simple matter of 
presenting a convert button and presto, a 
new economy. Quite the contrary. Pre- 
cisely because there are no easy buttons to 
push we must think and plan together to 
meet the coming economic crisis. As Sena- 
tor Kratrnc pointed out, “the first step we 
make in our foreign aid programs is to map 
out the available resources of a given country 
and try to draw up some sort of country plan 
for development, so that we're not operating 
at cross purposes. It is high time for Island 
leaders, from Montauk to Manhattan, to 
think about the Island's future, its special 
resources, its advantages and its drawbacks, 
and chart a domestic ald plan for Long 
Island.” 

To do this, he suggested the establishment 
of a Long Island economic commission, “to 
work with labor and industry and draw up a 
balance sheet of what you have to offer, You 
don't, I am sure, want a government bureauc- 
racy, ordering everyone around, but the 
Island could only benefit from a hardheaded 
regional body that could speak to the area 
and for the area in its changing economic 
needs. 

“Such a commission could draw up its own 
proposals and bring them down to Washing- 
ton for action. What kind of tax 
could we use to help defense industries con- 
vert to consumer ones? What kind of Gov- 
ernment efforts could promote Increased sales 
of U.S. goods overseas? What kind of Fed- 
eral assistance could really do the best job in 
pepping up areas of high unemployment?” 

Too often, those unwilling to adjust to new 
situations throw up thelr hands and cry 
“socialism” whenever that ugly word “plan- 
ning“ comes up. Yet they eagerly embrace 
Federal controls and Federal funds involy- 
ing defense work. 

Or, as Senator KeaTING pointed out, it is 
ironic that we have careful planning and 
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central control, through the Long Island 
State Park Commission, of our natural re- 
sources for play, yet the resources that pro- 
vide our livelihood remain uncharted. 

The press is proud to sponsor the Tri- 
County Long Island Labor-Management In- 
stitute, together with the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, It is the only 
agency on Long Island in which labor, man- 
agement and public can get together to rolve 
crises before they get out of hand. The over- 
dependence of our local economy on defense 
contracts is just the kind of crisis which can 
be cushioned, if not averted, by proper think- 
ing. 

The kind of planning Senator KEATING Is 
urging is quite different from the heavy hand 
of Federal control; it is a do it ourselves ap- 
proach that gives the local community the 
opportunity to better determine its own fu- 
ture. This is neither waiting for a Federal 
blueprint nor for the turn of a wheel of for- 
tune—or misfortune—but accepting and 
meeting new realities head on. Refusing to 
plan for a foreseeable crisis no longer makes 
sense. For once, let's not be surprised by 
the future. 


George Holland—Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to see that the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader has recognized the 
contribution of George Holland as a pub- 
lic servant. George Holland has worked 
in all phases of Veterans’ Administration 
management and has done a good job. 
As the Times Leader says, George Hol- 
land is living proof that a Negro need 
have no concern about his acceptance if 
he possesses qualification for high office. 
George has succeeded in every assign- 
ment, and the Veterans’ Administration 
is fortunate to have his services. 

The article from the Times Leader fol- 
lows: 

Necro VA CAREERMEN A CREDIT TO AMERICA 

The warm reception to George L. Holland, 
field director of area 1, U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, on the occasion of his official 
visit to the regional office in Wilkes-Barre, 
enhanced the city’s reputation for hospital- 
ity. ` 

In addition to the cooperation he received 
on his tour of inspection of local VA facili- 
ties, Mr. Holland, who is in charge of VA 
affairs in 11 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, was the recipient of the distinguished 
service certificate from Wilkes-Barre Post of 
the American Legion and was guest of honor 
at the annual spring frolic and dinner of 
the VA office staff which happened to coin- 
cide with the visit. 

A careerman with VA, and the successor to 
the late Bernard O'Hara of Wilkes-Barre, Mr. 
Holland has served his country with distinc- 
tion in peace and war. He Is living proof 
that a Negro need have no concern about his 
acceptance if he possesses the qualifications 
for high office which Mr. Holland unques- 
tionably has. Mr. Holland commands re- 
spect on the basis of his fine record of serv- 
ice and fidelity to duty, which is as it should 


Men like Mr. Holland in public service will 
do more to speed a solution to the racial 
problem than any other factor. He is a credit 
to America as well as to his race. 
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Foreign Aid: War on Poverty Throughout 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in his re- 
marks to the editors and broadcasters 
yesterday in the White House Rose Gar- 
den President Johnson eloquently spelled 
out the real reasons for our foreign aid 


programs, 

The President compared our foreign 
aid programs to his declared war on pov- 
erty here in the United States. He said 
it was part of the same struggle to pro- 
vide all people of the world with a de- 
cent way of life. 

The foreign aid program is vital to 
our national interest, the President went 
on to say, because it is necessary for the 
continuance of world peace. This is 


I commend the President’s eloquent 
and moving remarks to all my colleagues 
in the House. 

Excerpts From PRESIDENT JOHNSON's TALK 
TO EDITORS 


(Following are excerpts from a transcript 
of President Johnson's remarks and replies 


foreign policy conference.) 


with you. You occupy a very important 
place in American life. The destiny of our 
is going to depend on the leader- 
present. What is written in 

and the way in which you con- 
duct your business helps millions of Ameri- 
cans in America’s cities and towns in shap- 
kind of world that we are going to 


night when I go to bed I ask myself, 

we do today that we can point 

to for generations to come, to say that we 

the foundation for a better and more 
and more prosperous world?” 

I would like to talk to you about one area 
in which we can see with some certainty the 
shape of things to come. That is the fight 
against poverty around the world. 

We are waging an all-out war against pov- 
We are committed to 


in that same battle on 100 dif- 
ferent fronts around the world, in 100 or 
more nations. 

On three continents, in dozens of coun- 
tries, hundreds of millions of people strug- 
gle to exist on incomes of little more than a 
dollar a week. In the 112 or more nations, 
only 6 of them have an income of as much 
as $80 a month, Sweden and Switzerland, 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States. 

Here we ought to get down on our knees 


than $200 a month, when more than two- 
thirds of the people of the world have less 
than $8 a month. 

These people have less to spend each day 
on food and on shelter and on clothing, on 
medicine, on all of their needs, than the 
average American spends at his corner drug- 
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store for a package of cigarettes. They live 
in rundown country shacks of tar paper. 
They live in city slums. They live without 
heat, water, or sanitation of any kind. 

Their children have no schools to go to. 
They have no doctors or hospitals to attend. 
Their life expectancy is somewhere between 
35 and 40 years of age. Worst of all, many 
of them live without any hope at all. They 
see no escape from the ancient cycle of 
misery and despair. 

POVERTY AS OLD AS MAN 


These are not new conditions. Poverty, 
hunger, and disease are afflictions as old as 
man himself. But in our time and in this 
age there has been a change. The change 
is not so much in the realities of life, but in 
the hopes and the expectations of the future. 
If a peaceful revolution in these areas is 
impossible a violent revolution is inevitable. 

We who stand here in peace and security 
and prosperity must realize that we are 
greatly outnumbered in this world, more 
than 17 to 1 in population, in area, in race, 
in religion, in color. You take any criteria 
and measure yourself by that standard, and 
you will find that we are in a very small 
minority. 

This knowledge has helped create the 
worldwide boom of vast portent which we 
know as the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. The meaning of this revolution is 
very simple. 

It means that people in the rest of the 
world want for themselves the same things 
that you and I want for our loved ones, for 
our friends, and for our children, and that 
most of us already have, — 

They intend that their families shall live 
a decent life and that they have a job that 
gives them survival and dignity. They in- 
tend that their children shall be taught to 
read and to write. They intend that the 
hungry shall be fed and the sick shall be 
treated. They intend to take their place in 
the great movement of modern society, to 
take their share in the benefits of that 
society. 

These just desires, once unleashed, can 
never again be stifled. The people of the 
developing world are on the march, and we 
want to be beside them on that march. I 
can think of nothing that would give me 
more satisfaction than the knowledge that 
I could believe that you wielders of the pen 
and you molders of opinion, you leaders in 
public life, could take your stand this morn- 
ing on the side of humanity and 
uplifting it throughout the world. 

AN ACT OF NECESSITY 

Our gross national product in this, the 
richest of all nations, this quarter, is run- 
ning at the rate of $608.6 billion. We are 
asking to distribute in the form of help, aid, 
and military assistance to all the nations who 
want to have freedom less than one-half of 1 
percent of that amount—3,400 million. 

But because of what we call it, and be- 
cause of how it has been administered, and 
because it is far away, we don't realize that 
this investment is not only one of the most 
Christian acts that this great, powerful 
rich country could do, but it is an act of 
necessity if we are to preserve our image in 
the world and our leadership in the world, 
and most of all, our society. 

We must help developing countries be- 
cause our own welfare demands it. It takes 
no great gift of foresight to realize that un- 
less there is progress and unless there is 
growing satisfaction of just desires, there 
will be discontent and there will be rest- 
lessness. 

The developing world would soon become a 
cauldron of violence, hatred, and revolution 
without some assistance. How would you 
feel if you were a member of a family whose 
total income was less than $80 per year? Yet 
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a majority of the people of the world have 
incomes of less than $80 a year. 

Under such conditions, communism, with 
its false and easy promises of a magic for- 
mula, might well be able to transform these 
popular desires into an instrument of reyo- 
lution. That is why every American who is 
concerned about the future of his country 
must also be concerned about the future of 
Africa, Asia, and our old friends in Latin 
America. 

No President who looks beyond the imme- 
diate problems which crowd his desk can 
fail to extend the hand and the heart of this 
country to those who are struggling else- 
where. We help these countries in many 
ways, through trade and raw materials and 
manufactures, with the Peace Corps now 
working in more than 40 of them, through 
programs of economic assistance, and 
through the exchange of scholars and stu- 
dents and ideas. 

So I hope you will make this one of your 
first orders of business when you return to 
your homes. You can do this in many ways. 
Your communities can establish direct con- 
tact with communities in other countries. 
You can arrange for exchange of visits, You 
can arrange for help to schools and hos- 
pitals in a similar community, in a sister 
country, in a developing land. 

You can try and establish scholarships to 
bring deserving students to your local col- 
lege or to your local high school for educa- 
tion. You can arrange programs of study 
and discussion about the problems of these 
other countries that a good many of your 
folks have not read about or studied about. 
You can conduct exhibits or performances 
of the arts and music folklore of others. 

If the results of your endeavors here in 
Washington are to gain enough inspiration 
to return to your desks and ask the people of 
our own land to lead the others in ignorance 
and darkness and disease and all the ancient 
enemies of mankind that are fighting in 
other parts of the world, that you are going 
to take up your shield and try to help them 
strike them down, it would be a great day 
in America when we met in the rose 
garden and launched this kind of an effort. 

Thank you and God bless you. . 

I don't know what your engagements are, 
but someone suggested that those of you who 
are from out of town, who don't have an op- 
portunity every day to come here to the 
White House, you might want to ask some 
questions of your President. I will be glad 
to take some time, if you can take it, If 
any of you have any questions that you 
would like to ask, I will be glad to attempt 
to answer them. 


Federal Water Development Programs— 
Resolutions of Indiana Flood Control 
and Water Resources Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the In- 
diana Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Commission has recently adop 
two resolutions which apply directly to 
Federal water development programs. 

The first, which applies to the 
Conservation Service, calls for enact- 
ment of H.R, 9695, to increase the de- 
tention capacity of small watershed res- 
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ervoirs from 5,000 acre-feet to 12,500 
acre-feet. The larger reservoirs would 
have prevented much of the serious flood 
damage which occurred in southern 
Indiana last March, 

The second resolution points to the 
need for recreation user fees, which 
would, in turn, provide increased recrea- 
tional facilities. The commission has in 
mind specifically the Monroe Reservoir, 
in southern Indiana—a _ 10,750-acre 
Multipurpose facility financed by State 
and Federal funds. Present national 
Policy does not permit admission charges 
to federally sponsored recreation areas. 

Both of these resolutions merit the 
Serious consideration of all Senators. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tions be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION— RECREATION USER FEES 

"Whereas the growing public demand for 
Outdoor recreation has attracted wide atten- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the growing demand for outdoor 
recreation has created a need for greatiy 
expanded recreation areas and facilities; and 

“Whereas the provision of adequate recrea- 
tional facilities and the operation and main- 
tenance of such facilities require constantly 
increasing funds; and 

“Whereas experience in the operation and 
Maintenance of public outdoor recreation 
Tacilities in Indiana for a period of more 
than 40 years has demonstrated that such 
Operation and maintenance can be financed 
through the collection of nominal entrance 
and user fees without decreasing use of such 
facilities; and 

“Whereas experience has demonstrated 
that use of facilities for which there are en- 

e or user fees greatly exceeds use of 
areas that provide Hmited facilities but re- 
Quire no entrance or user fees; and 

Whereas the present policy of the Federal 
Government to require no entrance or admis- 
Sion fees creates a conflict between Federal 
and State financing policies in Indiana: Now 

erefore be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Flood Control 
and Water Resources Commission urges the 

to enact legislation that will make 
Permissible the collection of entrance, admis- 
on, and other recreation user fees or 
t from the users of outdoor recreation 
&cllities by Federal agencies or State agen- 
as licensed to operate and maintain such 
acilities; and be it further 
4 Resolved, That such fees be used for the 
evelopment, operation and maintenance of 
Outdoor recreation facilities.” 
wo dopted by the Indiana Flood Control and 
en Resources Commission this 27th day 
March 1964, 


Rrsor vrrox: INCREASE IN DETENTION CAPAC- 
ITY oF SMALL WATERSHED RESERVOIRS 


PI reas the Watershed Protection and 
Sare Prevention Act, administered by the 
me ation Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ut of Agriculture, has been proven to be 
Breat value to the citizens and the econ- 
omy of Indiana in the conservation and con- 
of land and water resources; and 
t reas the utility of and the benefits 
1 the said Watershed Protection and 
od Prevention Act are being limited in an 
asing number of cases by reason of the 
ca g limitation on floodwater detention 
Pacity in any one detention structure to 
000 acre-feet: and 
Whereas there is now pending before the 
— & bill (HR. 9695) which would 
end the Watershed Protection and Flood 
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Prevention Act so as to permit the provision 
of up to 12,500 acre-feet of floodwater deten- 
tion capacity in any one detention structure; 
and 

Whereas such amendment would greatly 
increase the utility and application of the act 
and would enable the solution of flood prob- 
lems which cannot be solved under the exist- 
ing limitations on floodwater detention ca- 
pacity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Indiana Flood Control 
and Water Resources Commission, meeting in 
regular session this 27th day of March 1964, 
That the Indiana congressional delegation is 
hereby respectfully urged to support the 
enactment of H.R. 9695, 88th Congress, 2d 
session. 


Swords Into Plowshares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the Washington Post included an in- 
cisive editorial deploring the lack of in- 
formation currently available on the eco- 
nomic impact of shifts in our defense 
expenditures. 


Layoffs occasioned by the cancella- 
tion or termination of defense contracts 
are already imposing severe hardship, 
not only on the individuals and their 
families involved, but on entire com- 
munities who have achieved prosperity 
on what now appear to be the shifting 
sands of military expenditures. 

There are now 21 bills pending in the 
House for the creation of a National Eco- 
nomic Conversion Commission which 
would be authorized to make a complete 
study of the policies which will be needed 
to absorb these cuts. The Post offered its 
strong support for a Commission and 
under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


President Johnson’s decision to curtail 
sharply the production of uranium and plu- 
tonium and the announcement by the Rus- 
sians that they will move in the same direc- 
tion are most welcome contributions to the 
relaxation of world tensions. But as the 
threat of nuclear annihilation recedes, new 
economic problems are created. And while 
they do not pose issues of life and death, 
their solution, which fall well within the 
boundaries of our knowledge and experience, 
is essential to a healthy American economy. 

Although national defense absorbs nearly 
10 percent of our gross national product, 
thefe is scandalously little knowledge about 
how many jobs are involved or exactly how 
changes in the level and composition of de- 
fense expenditures affects the level of em- 
ployment, But when individual programs 
are phrased out or when the overall level 
of defense expenditures declines, unemploy- 
ment rises sharply in areas where defense 
production activities are concentrated. 

There is no accurate measure of the num- 
ber of persons idled by defense cutbacks or 
the number likely to lose their jobs when de- 
tense expenditures decline $13 billion in 
fiscal 1965, But it is obvious that the prob- 
lem will grow more acute as the possibilities 
of a genuine detente are enhanced. Former 
Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell L. Gil- 
patric writes in the April issue of Foreign 
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Affairs that a further improvement of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union could lead to the 
elimination of strategic bombers and a 25- 
poros nt reduction in the defense budget by 
1970. 

In the event of a sharp reduction of de- 
fense outlays, a way should be found for the 
orderly conversion of defense industries to 
Civilian use. A massive conversion was easily 
effected after the Second World War, but the 
path was then cleared, as it would not be 
now, by a huge backlog of unsatisfied con- 
sumer's demands and an equally huge pool 
of liquid savings. 

Without the pressure of consumer demand, 
there are no obvious or simple formulas for 
converting the military airframe industry 
or firms engaged in producing electronic 
equipment. The affected companies, many 
of whose managements have grown lethargic 
as a result of dealing with one sure cus- 
tomer, must find civilian products and open 
civilian product markets. 

Last December President Johnson ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Economic 
Impact of Defense and Disarmament. But 
that body has no staff, no budget and as yet 
precious little information about the di- 
mensions of a problem which is likely to 
grow more acute. An tional frame- 
work is required, and it would be most 
swiftly provided by Senator George McGov- 
ern's bill (S. 2274) to establish a National 


blessing of disarmament from being trans- 
formed to an economic nightmare. 


The Political Good Fortune of Medical 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ar- 
ticle concerning two of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of the Congress of 
the United States and their long efforts 
on behalf of medical research. 


I refer, of course, to our colleagues, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, Con- 
gressman JoHN E. Focarty, and Senator 
Lister HILL, of Alabama. 

The article to which I refer, entitled, 
“The Political Good Fortune of Medi- 
cal Research,” is by Milton Viorst and 
is published in the April 17, 1964, issue 
of Science magazine, 

The article follows: 

TRE Poxrrica GooD FORTUNE oF MEDICAL 


SIONAL GENEROSITY FOR THE NIH BUDGET 
(By Milton Viorst) 

(Note—The author is a W. n- 
based correspondent, He has written for 
various publications, including Harper’s and 
the Reporter, and is the author of a political 
biography of Charles de Gaulle, to be pub- 
lished this spring by Macmillan.) 

Congress’ generosity in the field of medi- 
cal research stands in sharp contrast to its 
response to other domestic welfare needs. 
Every year, for example, little is done to 
meet the problems of unemployment, air 
pollution, urban congestion, and education. 
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Though the existence of these problems is 
generally acknowledged, Congress continues 
to argue about how to resolve them but 
reaches no consensus. Since the war, how- 
ever, medical research has been a congres- 
sional favorite, almost as sacrosanct as na- 
tional defense. While the proponents of 
other goods causes plead vainly for dollars, 
medical researchers have had no such prob- 
lem. 

The figures record the story: 

In 1940 Congress voted $3 million for 
health-related research. By 1957 the figure 
had reached $186 million, Last year, it ex- 
ceeded $916 million and will, in this year's 
budget, come close to $1 billion, 

In 1957 private sources provided more 
funds than Government for medical research. 
Last year, though private contributions had 
almost tripled, the Government provided 
nearly twice as much money as private 
sources. 

In other terms, $1 out of every $4,000 of 
Federal expenditures went to medical re- 
search in 1940; last year the proportion was 
almost $1 out of every $100. 

The explanation for this phenomenon Iles, 
in large measure, in the universality of dis- 
ease and the remarkable advances made in 
medicine since the war. 

Congressmen and Senators who live in 
spacious suburbs and send their children to 
excellent schools may be badly equipped to 

the welfare needs of our less fortu- 
nate citizens. But they all know about can- 
cer, fear retardation in their children, and 
have friends whose lives heart attacks have 
brought to an abrupt end. 

Thus, the politics of medical research rests 
on the fact that illness cuts across the po- 
litical lines which usually divide men in 
Washington. It strikes Republican voters as 
well as Democrats, conservatives as well as 
liberals, Protestants as well as Catholics and 
Jews. It affects the rich and the middle 
class, who have much Influence in Washing- 
ton, almost as much as it affects the poor, 
who have next to none. Unlike farm sub- 
sidies on the one hand and urban renewal 
on the other, it has equal impact on city 
dwellers and country folk. Medical research, 
unlike conservation or ald to the arts, has 
almost universal appeal. In practical terms, 
this appeal means that no powerful lobbies 
stand, swords drawn, waiting to slash away 
at the medical research budget. 

CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


But medical research would never have 
reached the current level of Federal support 


of having no enemies. A program, 
popular one, must have a champion. Under 
the American system of government the 
champion usually is the President, who initi- 
ates legislative ideas through his recommen- 
dations to Congress. Rarely does the leader- 
ship come from Congress itself. But medical 
research is a special case. Under neither 
Eisenhower nor Kennedy did the interest of 
the White House in medical research ap- 
proach the passion for the program that has 
been generated on Capitol Hill. Without 
vigorous champions, one in the House and 
one in the Senate, each fortuitously placed 
to exercise his leadership, medical research 
might be just another Federal project, hob- 
bling along on routine appropriations, 

rather than spurred on by Con- 
gress, fighting to hold its own rather than 
seeking new fields to explore. 

The bulk of the credit for the Govern- 
ment's massive support of medical research 
belongs to two men. Representative JOHN 
E. Focarry, Democrat, of Rhode Island, and 
Senator Lister HLL, Democrat, of Alabama. 
Each is chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW). Though as 
a general rule in Washington the longer the 
title the less the authority, on the Appropria- 
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tions Committees the subcommittee chair- 
men exercise enormous influence, not only 
over the budget but, through the budget, over 
the departments of their jurisdiction. Since 
the National Institutes of Health, and HEW 
agency, conducts or supervises the bulk of 
federally supported medical research, FOGARTY 
and HILL possess vast power over the support 
of medical research, The peculiarities of 
the congressional power structure and the 
seniority system being what they are, it 
would have been quite normal for these posts 
to be in the hands of foes of medical research, 
just as some other, less generously supported 
programs have the misfortune to be in the 
hands of foes. But medical research has 
been lucky. Both Focartry and Hm are 
deeply dedicated to its objectives, Far from 
adopting the economizing habits that are 
characteristic of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, they have sought to push thelr programs 
up and up. Focarty and Hint have earned 
their reputations as friends of public health. 

The two men could hardly be more dis- 
similar, Focarty, a 51-year-old New Eng- 
lander, is of Irish-Catholic, workingclass 
background. Huw, 69, is a southern, 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon aristocrat. FOGARTY, 


though given to wearing flamboyant bow 


ties, is reserved in manner, even timid. Hi. 
is unobtrusive in dress, but outgoing and 
patriarchal in manner. The two men get 
along well enough for professional purposes 
but, having nothing else in common, can 
hardly be considered close. Together, how- 
ever, they make up perhaps the most effective 
leadership team on Capitol Hill. 

Joun E. Focanrr was one of six children 
raised in the small Rhode Island village of 
Harmony. When he finished high school he 
took up bricklaying, his father’s trade. But, 
intelligent and restless, he went into poli- 
tice. At 21 he became chairman of the local 
Democratic committee and, a few years later, 
the president of the Bricklayers’ local union. 
In 1940, after having failed once to get the 
nomination, he ran for Congress and won. 
But he has never given up his membership 
in the Bricklayers’ local, and to this day he 
builds steps or repairs a chimney for a neigh- 
bor during vacation. 

SOUGHT LABOR POST 


True to his labor background, FOGARTY 
first sought a position on the Education and 
Labor Committee in the House, but he 
wound up with an assignment to naval af- 
fairs. It was not until 1947 that he was 
promoted to a seat on the coveted Appropria- 
tions Committee and then, to his displeas- 
ure, named to fill a vacancy on the Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee. Two years later, by the 
accidents of the seniority system, he became 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

The Appropriations Committee, in those 
days, was the private domain of its chair- 
man, Representative. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, a shrewd legislator 
who was mercilessly tight fisted with Federal 
expenditures. Cannon and the senior Re- 
publican, equally tight fisted JOHN TABER, 
of New York, exercised their will through 
energetic exploitation of committee rules. 
Soon after joining the committee, FOGARTY 
led a revolt against Cannon and, after a bit- 
ter battle, managed by a single vote to re- 
duce the chairman's perogatives. CANNON at 
84 still rules the committee. But the re- 
volt of 1947 ended his domination and left 
Focarty free of his veto power. 

Though intensely proud of his work on the 
subcommittee, Focarty talks about it only 
reluctantly. His conversation is unpolished 
and carried on in almost inaudible tones, 
sometimes resembling a mumble. He seems 
self-conscious about the attention paid him. 
He is more at ease in discussing the sub- 
stance of his work than he is in making 
abstract declarations about it. But the im- 
pression which his words and his actions 
convey, and which his record sustains, is 
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that he is a man of deeply humanitarian 
convictions. 

“I have always acted on the principle,” 
he said in a moment of eloquence, “that 
budgetary anemia—induced by cynicism— 
is an attribute of materialism. It contradicts 
the notion in our society that the life and 
well-being of an individual—extended, re- 
stored, or eased by the scientific dedication 
of his neighbors—is a richness beyond all 
value, a prize without price,” 

But the House ts full of men of convic- 
tion. The secret, if such there be, of 
Focarty’s personal Influence is his meticu- 
lous attention to detail. Fooarry boasts, 
without exaggerating, that no committce in 
Congress works harder than nis before bring- 
ing out a bill. For this, he credits Republi- 
cans as well as his fellow Democrats, But it 
is on him personally that the burden of 
leadership falls, and when pressed he ad- 
mits, “I live this thing all year around.” It 
is well established in the House that the 
better a chairman knows what is in his bill 
the greater his chances are of having it 
passed intact. Focarty, though by no means 
a brilliant debater, invariably possesses such 
a thorough grasp of his material that he can 
deal in virtuoso fashion with the challenges 
thrown at him. 

Like the day the Turks were beaten at 
Lepanto or the Moors at Tours, Fodanrr re- 
gards April 4, 1957, as the historic day on 
which he turned back the tide against medi- 
cal research. An obsession for economy had 
swept through Congress that year, largely as 
a consequence of the warning by Eisen- 
hower's Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, that an uncut budget would 
cause a depression that would “curl your 
hair.” When the medical research appro- 
priation proposal reached the House floor, it 
was submitted to a merciless attack. In the 
course of the next 2 weeks, Fogarty went 
down to one defeat after another in voice 
votes on amendments. As one Congressman 
put it, “If the Ten Commandments had been 
in that bill, they would have been cut to 
seven.” But when the time came for final 
passage, when every Congressman had to go 
on record, Focarry regrouped his forces and 
insisted that each of the amendments be 
reconsidered. A record number of rollcalls 
was held that day, 14 in all, and, except for 
minor losses, Focarty left the battlefield yic- 
torious. Since the fateful Day of the Four- 
teen Rollcalls,“ Focarty maintains, his pro- 
posals for large appropriations for medical 
research have never been seriously threat- 
ened. 

DECLINED SENATE RACE 


Joun Focartry does not seem to be moti- 
vated by ambition, in any conventional 
sense. He has received countless citations, 
which he cherishes, but he is not a seeker of 
publicity. Nor is he a seeker of riches. 
When he was given $5,000 in 1959 for the 
Lasker Award, he used it to establish the 
Jonn E, Fogarty Educational Training Cen- 
ter for the Mentally Retarded. Since then 
he has set up the Fogarty Foundation, which 
he helps support with whatever stipends and 
prizes he receives, including $8,333 presented 
to him this past February by the Joseph P- 
Kennedy, Jr., Foundation. If political ad- 
vancement were his goal, he would not have 
declined the chance to run 3 years ago for 
the Senate, to which he would almost cer- 
tainly have been elected. If there is any 
aggrandizement he covets at all, it is the 
esteem he has won among men he admires. 
“It's a hell of a privilege,” he explained in an 
interview, to listen to the best doctors in 
the world talk about heart and cancer.” 4 
smile of pride crosses his Hibernian face 
when he reveals that, when he suffered & 
coronary attack a decade ago, he was treated 
by Paul Dudley White, who remains his 
friend and adviser. 

Politically, Focarry is fortunate in being 
able to give so much time and attention to 
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medical research without risking the sup- 
port of his constituency. FOGARTY is care- 
ful, nonetheless, to keep in constant touch- 
with the voters. Without fail, he returns 
home every weekend, not only to see his wife 
and teenage daughter but to see and be seen 
by the voters. Although his district was 
Republican before he won office, FOGARTY 
received 72 percent of the vote in the last 
election. The voters of his district, whether 
sick or well, clearly approve of what he is 
doing. 

Lister Hitt, a Senator since 1038, is not 
quite so fortunate politically. He comes 
from race-conscious Alabama, not a liberal 
working-class constituency. His electorate 
Tegards medical research as less important 
than the concerns generally listed under the 
heading of “States rights." In that sense 
Har finds being a leader in medical research 
More of a hardship than Focarry does. He 
Was, in fact, nearly defeated in the last elec- 
tion by an extreme racist opponent. Political 
survival requires that H, too gracious to 
be a demagog, boast that he has “stood 
first and foremost with Alabama and the 
South in defending southern ways and tradi- 
tions.” But though he serves the South, it 
is certain that he is happier serving public 
health. 

More than Fodanrr, Hr has an intensely 
Personal concern with the conquest of dis- 
ease. His father, Luther Leonidas Hill, of 
Montgomery, was one of the prominent sur- 
Beons of the South. Hiu proudly recalls 
that his father performed a successful heart 
Operation early in the century to repair a 
Stab wound. The Senator, named for Joseph 
Lister, was brought up in an atmosphere of 
Medical learning. His father had one of the 
finest medical libraries in Alabama. The 
Senator admits unhesitatingly that much of 
What he does is out of veneration for his 
father, whom he regards as “an inspiration 
and a challenge.“ For whatever he has 
Achieved in behalf of medical research, HILL 
Said, “my father must get the credit.” 

Hm might have been a physician too, had 
he not found, while still a young man, that 

could not stand the sight of blood. Even 

Row, there's a note of remorse when he ex- 

Plains that he chose to become a lawyer 

It he had to do it all over again, 

he said, he would go through the first 2 

years of medical school, “if only to learn the 

ology.” After talking to Hit, one has 

the feeling that, having failed to become a 

Physician, he is now paying his debt to medi- 
Cine on Capitol Hill. 

Unlike Fodanrr, Hx acquired his position 
Of leadership over medical research by de- 
Sign. In the Senate it is easier for a senior 
Member to select his assignment than it is in 
the more unwieldy House. Hu, after the 
2 chose to relinquish considerable senior- 
ty over national defense matters to preside 
Over medical affairs. In addition to being 
Chairman of his money-dispensing appro- 
Priations subcommittee he is now chairman 
Of the Senate Committee on Education and 

„which writes legislation concerning 

— Public Health Service, He thus has dou- 

le jurisdiction over health matters, an ad- 

rantage he uses skillfully to advance his 
avorite cause. 

a Senator, HILL is better placed than 
Focarrr to take the lead in appropriations 
because the Senate in recent years has been 
considerably more generous with Federal 
junds than the House. In large measure, this 
14 because the chairman of the Appropria- 

Ons Committee, Senator Cant. HAYDEN, of 

ma, is not obsessed with economy the 
ae Cannon is. In fact, the Senate has 

Own itself more liberal than the House in 
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virtually every area. Thus, Him operates 
in a milieu more favorable to his objectives 
than Focarty does. 

But HLL, like Fooarry, also commands 
the respect of his colleagues for his hard 
work and attention to detail. The difference 
between them is that Honi enjoys doing his 
research on medicine, while for FOGARTY it is 
simply a means to an end. Hr. goes home 
at night and reads medical books and jour- 
nals. A scholarly, contemplative man, his 
committee work is his hobby, which he pur- 
sues not only for its rewarding results but for 
its immediate pleasures, It is probably fair 
to say that Hrt does not have Fodanrr's 
deep, undiscriminating humanitarian im- 
pulse. But when he takes the floor of the 
Senate, his colleagues cannot help but be 
influenced by the fact that the recommenda- 
tions come forth not only from duty but 
from love. 

Har invariably recommends a bigger ap- 
propria tion than Focarry, because it is easier 
for him to do so. In 1957 the administration 
asked for $126.7 million for the National 
Institutes of Health. Focarrr’s committee 
voted $135.7 million. H raised the figure 
to $183.2 million, which was the amount on 
which the House and Senate ultimately 

. Last year the administration asked 
for $780 million. Focarry brought out a rec- 
ommendation, which the House approved, of 
$840.8 million. Hus had the Senate vote 
$900.8 million. The final figure accepted by 
both bodies was $880.8 million. 

Occasionally Focarry has complained that 
the Senate appropriation was too large and 
that the money could not be efficiently used. 
Several times, NIH funds have been returned 
to the Treasury, ostensibly because it was 
impossible to find worthy projects to spend 
them on. Though this return suggests that 
Focarty may have been right, it is usually 
suspected that he does not worry at all about 
excessive appropriations but finds the tech- 
nique useful for keeping the economizers at 
bay. Despite his complaints, he and HL go 
merrily on with their game, year after year, 
adding on funds where they think the funds 
are needed. 

Hit, in defense of congressional largesse 
for medical research, has glowingly predicted 
the imminent arrival of a “Golden Age of 
Medicine.“ He insists that “within a rela- 
tively few short years the world will see a 
tremendous breakthrough of medical knowl- 
edge that will enable us to overcome the 
dread diseases that have plagued and baffled 
mankind through the ages. There is reason 
for confidence,“ he asserts, “that this break- 
through will yield the answer to heart dis- 
ease, cancer, mental illness, the virus diseases, 
and the many other crippling degenerative 
ailments.” 

His prophecy of “a relatively few short 
years” may be unduly optimistic, and as pres- 
sures grow on the overall Federal research 
budget, medical research is, for the first time 
in a decade, experiencing a few unaccus- 
tomed pinches. But when viewed in per- 
spective, it is clear that the medical research 
budget occupies one of the most enviable 
positions in the U.S. Congress, a fact for 
which the gentlemen from Alabama and 
Rhode Island are in large part responsible. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
z EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Benator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, 
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Invocation by Msgr. William Carey at 
Groundbreaking Ceremonies of Pedes- 
trian Mall, Providence, RI. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
Mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the invocation 
given by Msgr. William Carey at the 
groundbreaking ceremonies on March 26, 
1964, of the pedestrian mall in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

This invocation uniquely expresses the 

prayers, and thoughts of all those 
Who desire progress combined with 
beauty. 

Impact R.I., Inc., which is an inde- 
Pendent movement to promote action by 
Citizens for tomorrow's Rhode Island, has 
Spearheaded this project and it has fl- 
nally become a reality. 

Mayor Walter Reynolds of Providence, 
during his 10 years in office, has worked 
hard to bring the pedestrian mall into 

and now at last in his final year as 
pee fer he has seen these efforts bear 
t. 


There being no objection, the invoca- 
was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

Invocation By Mscr. WILLIAM CAREY AT PE- 
DESTRIAN MALL GROUNDBREAKING, MARCH 
26, 1964 
Dear Father of divine providence, we call 

on your assistance in this project of the 

Pedestrian Mall. For us it is an end and a 

happy beginning. Here is a renaissance 

timed in perfect harmony with the new life 

Of nature—thoughtfully on Maundy Thurs- 

day—close of your resurrection. The work 

we see today—some would say is born 

Of ills and sickness—the sickness of a city 

Wornout and tired—once filled with comeli- 

Ness, vivid life, and beauty now become ven- 

erable, faintly petrified and subtly haunted 

the tag of obsolescence. 
They may speak the truth—but there is a 
generation and race of men abroad here in 
ence who would challenge these proph- 
ets of doom, for they see in our city the be- 

Binning of a new golden age—tortuously 

+ painfully nutured but planted deep 

and solid in the conviction of high-minded 

Visionary men. In their way and according 

to their time, pioneers of the new frontier. 


f 


Will a word be found in the books of history 
to tell their deeds. But their contributions 
will be written in living things—the lives of 
Men and women and children who spelled 
Sut their days in a better Providence because 
race of men was not afraid to walk down 

a street all alone.“ 
The physical and moral vigor of a city is 
the life and the light of a people—show me 
Your cities and I'll tell you your people. Dear 
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Lord, this is a center of your worship—a 
center of our commerce, recreation, trans- 
portation, and culture. 

Help us to fashion it into something good 
and noble and beauteous, for we are a proud 
and independent people who plead that you 
let us use our talents with your guidance. 

And lastly, dear Father, we feel in this a 
true sense of gratitude that here is a project 
that cuts through religious, ethnic, and racial 


“differences. In this there are no Protestant 


or Jewish or Catholic spheres of influence or 
exclusion; you see we can never escape you. 
By working for a common goal we've learned 
better to respect and love one another—from 
this we take our inspiration—how can a work 
thus begun ever fail. Through Jesus dear 
Lord. Amen. 


The 1964 National 4-H Club Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I joined with other members 
of the Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation in welcoming our State’s delegates 
to the magnificent conference of the 
4-H Clubs. It was an inspiring sight to 
witness. Delegates from across the Na- 
tion and from every State, accompanied 
by their leaders, were welcomed by Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate. The purpose of this an- 
nual conference is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for a select group of older 4-H 
Club members to learn more about our 
democratic Government and citizenship 
in action, as well as to develop a greater 
appreciation of our American heritage 
and to better understand their own roles 
as responsible citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the four young delegates who represent 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at 
this great conference. They are Sandra 
Kupiec, Pittsfield; Rosemarie Regis, Pea- 
body; Gary Blanchard, from my congres- 
sional district, Warren, Mass.; and 
George Dole, Shelbourne. Mr. Merle L. 
Howes, head of the University of Massa- 
chusetts Cooperative Extension of 4-H 
and Youth Programs, accompanied the 
group to Washington. He has done out- 
standing work in this field and I compli- 
ment him for his dedicated service in 
this great work and the fine programs 
that the University of Massachusetts ad- 
ministers and oversees, 

Mr. Speaker, this year marks the 50th 
anniversary of the passage by Congress 
of the Smith-Lever Act which officially 
established the Cooperative Extension 
Service, and such cooperative extension 
work as 4-H programs. The 4-H Clubs 


and programs have constantly expanded 
and adapted to the needs of youth in our 
modern society, and have opened’ the 
door of opportunity for millions of young 
people through the last half century, 
The 4-H membership is now 2½ million 
boys and girls, ages 10 to 21, who benefit 
from the pooling of talent, time, and 
money contributed through the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, the National 4-H 
Service Committee, the National 4H 
a= Foundation and other friends of 

These boys and girls are helped by 4-H 
to acquire knowledge and skills, explore 
career opportunities, cultivate leadership 
abilities, gain satisfaction and recogni- 
tion by useful work, constructively use 
leisure time, appreciate agriculture and 
home economics, value and use research, 
practice healthful living, cooperate with 
others, and live by citizenship ideals and 
values. The 4-H Club work is the youth 
education program of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, conducted through 
the joint efforts of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges 
and universities and county governments. 
Members of 4-H have an inspiring pledge 
which reads as follows: 

I pledge by head to clearer thinking, 
heart to greater loyalty, my hands to — 
service, and my health to better living, for 
my club, my community, and my country. 


Yes, these boys and girls pledge head, 


heart, hands and health, hence the ap- 


propriate club name of 4-H. 
THE 4-H PROGRAM IN THE SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Speaker, there are 1,800 4-H Club 
members regularly enrolled in the 4-H 
Club program in my congressional dis- 
trict. The program is supervised by 
three full-time professionaly trained 
county 4-H Club agents. These agents 
direct the work of volunteer county 4— 
H Club leaders (see attached list) who 
meet with local, small groups of 4-H 
members to teach skills related to the 
4-H project. 

The major 4-H projects include: 

First. Food and Nutrition. 

Second. Forestry and Conservation. 


Fifth. Home Improvement. 

Sixth. Child Care. 

Literature in support of this teaching 
is prepared by staff specialists at the 
University of Massachusetts. : 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 4-H CLUB PROGRAM 

Thirteen thousand young people are 
currently enrolled in the 4-H Club pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. This work is 
supported by 2,500 volunteer adult lead- 
ers who serve as “teachers” for 1,200 
different 4-H Clubs. 

The Massachusetts 4-H Club Founda- 
tion, a private organization responsible 
for developing flinancial support for the 
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Massachusetts 4-H program, is making 
a significant contribution to the total 
4-H effort. Four hundred contributors, 
individuals and Massachusetts indus- 
tries, supported Massachusetts 4-H 
through the foundation in 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to pay tribute to the host of volunteer 
leaders serving the 4-H program in my 
congressional district of Massachusetts, 
comprising communities in Hampden, 
Hampshire, and Worcester Counties. 
They give freely of their time for this 
worthy cause and work in excellent. co- 
operation with their respective county’s 
extension service and with the University 
of Massachusetts Extension Service at 
Amherst, Under permission granted I 
place the names of these 4-H volunteers 
by community, with my remarks: 
VOLUNTEER LEADERS SERVING THE 4-H Pro- 

GRAM IN SECOND DISTRICT, HAMPDEN 

County 

Agawam: Mrs. Louis Caruso, Mrs. William 
Case, Mr. Carmen Cirillo, Mrs. George Col- 
lins, Mrs. Donald Cross, Mrs, Joseph Della 

. Guistino, Mrs. George Gagliarducci, Mrs. Ron- 
ald King, Mrs. Stanley Lipski, Mrs. Edna Rad- 
ding, Mr. Thomas Reidy, Mrs. George Web- 
ster, Mrs. William- Yelinek, Miss Kathleen 
Yelinek. 

Brimfield: Mr. Charles Deland, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Keith, Mrs, Alexander McVeigh, Mrs. 
William Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Pren- 
tiss, Mr. Johnstone Prescott, Mrs. Thomas 
Reed, Mrs. Kenneth Silvius, Mr. Donald Spear, 
Mrs. George Tetreault, Mrs. Gladys Whitten, 
Mr. Roger Wightman, Mrs. Herbert Wright. 

Chicopee: Mrs. George Bedard, Mrs. 
George Beeler, Mrs, Albert Boutin, Mrs. Myles 
Brennan, Mrs. Jean Briere, Mrs. Frank Cza- 
porowski, Miss Janice Langevin, Mrs. Alfred 
Ducharme, Mrs. August Giera, Mrs. Thomas 
Houlihan, Mrs. Henry Le mieux, Mrs. Henri 
Marcotte, Mrs. Ethel Stonina, Mrs. Richard 
Therrien. 

East Longmeadow: Mr. Roland Chapde- 
laine, Mrs. Theresa Chapdelaine, Mrs. Harry 
Coles, Mrs. Wesley Collins, Mr. Ed Craven, Mr. 
Benedict Grabierz, Mrs. Josephine Grabierz, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, Mr. Merritt Wright, 
Miss Nancy Wright. 

Hampden: Mrs. Antonio Esposito, Mrs. 
Croyden Kibbe, Mrs. Harry Johnson, Mrs. 
Ralph Miller, Mrs. Peter Terzi, Mr. James 
Whipple. s 

Holland: Mrs. Ronald Croke, Mrs. Raoul 
Gendreau, Miss Eunice Foster. 

Ludlow: Mrs. Ralph Barth, Mrs. Leonard 
Brennan, Mrs. Herbert Dickey, Mrs. Ernest 
Flebotte, Mrs, Elizabeth Gaviglio, Mr. Harold 
Griffing, Mr. Dorval Giguere, Mrs, Donna 
Haluch, Mr. Ray Haluch, Mr. Dexter Hiersche, 
Mrs. Elsie Hiersche, Mrs. Martha Hiersche, 
Thomas Hiersche, Mrs. Robert Koshinsky, 
Mrs. Herbert McChesney, Mr. Francis Mc- 
Menamin, Mrs. Francis McMenamin, Mrs. 
Gerald Paul, Mr. John Polansky, Mrs. Wesley 
Rhodes, Mrs. Bertha Tower, Mrs. Geo. Walls. 

Longmeadow: Mrs. Ann Brunton. 

Monson: Mrs. Jane Anderson, Mr. Paul 
Brown, Mr. Czajka, Mrs. Wm. Emerson, 
Mrs, Earl Gilbert, Mr. Steve Grudzien, Mrs. 
Douglas Habel, Mr. William Hubert, Mrs. 
Randall Ketterman, Mrs. Victor LePace, Mr. 
Truman Lowra, Mrs. Donald Nothe. 

Palmer: Mrs. Joseph Bolow, Mrs. Carl 
Brodeur, Mrs. Fred Piechota. 

Springfield: Mrs. Louis Berrelli, Mrs. Gladys 
Dykstra, Mrs. David Picard, Mrs. Walter Rear- 
don, Mrs. Clarence Smith, Mr. Clarence 
Smith, Mrs. Walter Thorn, Mrs. Lester Wood- 
bury, Mrs. Fred Yates. 

Wales: Mrs. Agnita Baker, 

West Springfield: Mrs. Howard Burnham, 
Mrs. Ralph Criscio, Mr, Joseph Dupius, Mrs. 
Mary Dupius, Mrs. Chanles Gervickas, Mrs. 
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Samuel Hardcastle, Mrs. Rose Nash, Mr, 

Thomas Nash, Mrs. Everett Wilder. 
Wilbraham: Mrs. Irving Agard, Mr. William 

Duval, Mr. Thomas Erwin, Mrs, L. W. Gould, 

Mrs, Herman Grandchamp, Mrs. John Le- 

Blanc, Mrs, Robert Maynard, Mrs. Carl Meier, 

Frances Mell, Mrs. John Nelsson, Mrs. Ronald 

Nobbs, Mrs. Elsie Randolph, Mrs. Winifred 

Rice, Mrs. Denny Richter, Mr. Lucien Rien- 

deau, Mrs. Lucien Riendeau, Mrs. Everett 

Warner, 

VOLUNTEER LEADERS SERVING THE 4-H Pro- 
GRAM IN THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL Dıs- 
TRICT, HAMPSHIRE COUNTY 
Belchertown: Mrs. Edwin Whipple, Mrs. 

Preston Atwood, Mr. Wallace Chevalier, Mrs. 

Richard I. Cole, Mr. George Foster, Mrs. 

Julian H. Hussey, Mrs. Fred Opielowski, Mrs. 

Edward H. Rice, Jr., Mrs. Godfrey Wenzel, 

Mrs. Omer Dupuis, Mrs. M. McLean, Mrs. 

Jack Poole. 

Granby: Mr. Roy W. White, Mrs. Philip 
Denette, Mr. Francis E. DeWitt, Mrs. John 
Erickson, Mrs. Robert L. Hatch, Mrs. Arthur 
A. Hauschild, Mrs. Harvey LaFleche, Mr. War- 
ren McKinstry, Mrs. Lindolph O. Parker, Mrs. 
Earl Poltras, Mrs. Roy E. Simmons, Jr., Mrs. 
Edward Trompke, Mr. Frederick Wilson, Mrs. 
John Zucker, Mr. Armand C. Cormier, Mr, 
Kenneth Fortier, Mr. Carlton S. Nash. 

South Hadley: Mr. Alfred Sebastyanski, 
Mrs. Warren Bock, Mrs, John Conant, Jr., 
Mrs. Raymond Dressell, Mrs, Edward Ezold, 
Mrs. Whitfleld B. Hallett, Mrs. Casimir Kle- 
kotka, Mrs. Edward Laferriere, Mrs. Walter 
Malec, Mrs, Daniel Mulvenna, Mrs. Everett 
Reed, Mrs. Wistar Goodhue, Mrs. Alfred 
Sebastyanski, Mrs. John M. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Michael Sullivan, Mrs. Francis Williams, Mrs. 
William Williams, Mrs. Alan Craven, Mrs, 
Felix Gagne, Mr. A. A. Soander. 

Ware: Mr. Eugene Bourgault, Mrs. James 
Bradley, Mrs. Bernard Dulak, Mrs. William 
Duval, Mr. Michael Guzik, Mr. Julian J. 
Knapp, Mrs, Frank Krusik, Mrs. Walter 
Olszewski, Mrs. Alida Phaneuf, Mr. John J. 
Schott, Mrs. Walter Swinarski, Mr. Lloyd H. 
Thomas, Mrs. Stanley Wyrobek, Mrs. Mary 
Riggie, Mr. Francis Cote, Mr. Robert Heavey, 
Mr. Leo Hevey, Mrs. Joseph Jurczyk, Mr. 
Charles Lemaitre, Mrs. Donald St. Germaine, 
Mr, William F. Wade. 

VOLUNTEER LEADERS SERVING THE 4-H Pro- 
GRAM IN THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
TRICT (WORCESTER COUNTY) 

Brookfield: Mrs. Michael Pecha, Mr. Mi- 
chael Pecha, 

East Brookfieid: Mrs, Sybil Hingston, Mrs. 
Robert Jaquith, Kīrs. Harold Lovejoy, Mrs. 
John Treadwell, Mrs. Arthur Germaine, Mrs, 
Richard Pelletier, Mrs. Francis Vivier, Mrs. 
Philip Terry. 

North Brookfield: Mrs. Janet Snelling, Mrs. 
Edith Prothro, Mrs. Raymond Waydaka, Mrs. 
George Sullivan, Mrs. Edmund Evans, Mrs, 
Roger Ducasse, Mrs. Laurence Thayer, Miss 
Christine Hayden, Mrs. Rene Lambert, Mr. 
Rene Lambert, Mr. Philip Waugh, Mr. George 
Frizzell, Mr. Henry Marchessault, Mr. Robert 
Munyon, Mr. George Cross, Mr. Ronald Fritz. 

Sturbridge: Mrs. Stephen Grudzien, Mr. 
Stephen Grudzien, 

West Brookfield: Mrs. Bernard DuPaul, 
Mrs. Richard Frew, Mr. Richard Frew, Mrs. 
Oliver Hill, Mrs. David Stevens, Mrs. Stanley 
Koziol, Mrs. Richard Standish, Mrs. Arvid 
Silverberg, Mrs. Virgil Martin, Mrs. Milton 
Potter, Mrs. Francis Ploof, Mrs, John Sauer, 
Mr. John Sauer, Mrs, Donald Williams, Mr. 
Donald Williams, Mrs. Roger Persons, Mr. 
Roger Persons, Mrs. John Lapierre, Mr. John 
Lapierre, Mrs. Richard Morse, Mr. Richard 
Morse. 

Warren: Mr. James Blanchard, Mr, Boles- 
law Doktor, Mrs. Doris Gravelin, Mrs. Robert 
Hastings, Mrs. Robert McCarthy, Mr. Leroy 
Richardson, Mr. David Shepard, Mr. Robert 
Williams. 


April 23 
WAVA’s Position on the Racial Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by Arthur W. Arundel, president 
of WAVA radio station, on the racial 
issue. i 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WAVA’s POSITION ON THE RACIAL ISSUE 


Few issues in this century have been more 
difficult to speak directly to than the racial 
troubles now besetting the country. This 
station has refrained from comment on the 
matter, not because of the nature of con- 
troversy, but because almost anything posi- 
tive said publicly tends to more inflame 
trouble than constructive action. Never- 
theless, in the perspective of the past few 
months, this is the way, to this station, it 
shapes up. 

We are passing through, of course, a social 
revolution in which we have determined that 
segregation on publicly owned property is 
wrong—that the denial of any American's 
constitutional rights, notably voting, is 
wrong—that the full constitutional rights of 
Negroes must be protected. Our system of 
government must also defend the right of 
every man to practice in his private life what- 
ever prejudice he may feel—political, reli- 
gious, racial, or otherwise—to be intolerant 
of what or whom he pleases. Equality, the 
byword of this revolution, has been given 
meanings recently which warp this essential 
freedom of the individual. 

Everyone is simply not equal—we were born 

equal, we must have equal opportunity, and 
it must be there for all those who possess 
the enterprise and determination in private 
life to earn it, but there equality in a free 
society ends, Many now insist that under 
constitutional equality every American is 
entitled to have a decent job and to live in 
a house fit for habitation. This is utter non- 
sense. No citizen of this country, white, 
Negro, or anyone else has any such right. 
This right is provided only in Communist 
nations, and there it exists in grinding pov- 
erty. 
Negro citizens do not deserve privileged 
rights any more than do Polish immigrants 
or Episcopal ministers in our many-faceted 
society. And yet, through sheer brute fear, 
fear of investigation, fear of what others will 
say, fear of Government coercion * * * a 
fear that has never so penetrated the internal 
machinery of the Nation, special privileges 
are being granted to minority groups—this 
we have, until now, accepted as making good 
for slavery's wrongs. 

The issue is whether all Americans are to 
continue equal under the law, or whether one 
group is to be granted sanction to flaunt 
the law. This, of course, is anarchy, the alm 
of breaking down law enforcement and is be- 
yond acceptance by the most tolerant among 
us. This country is dealing with private, 
not public prejudice—a prejudice which can 
be most perfectly resolved in the conscience 
of each American individual and family, not 
by legislation at gunpoint. 

The increasing threats of extremist dema- 
gogs, white and Negro alike, is now infam- 
ing public racism, not eliminating it—worst 
of all, it is inflaming this private unspoken 
family intolerance—normal people and fami- 
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lies wanting racial progress are quietly, but 
increasingly, getting bluntly, a bellyfull of 
being tolerant and being threatened if they 
don't give more. And the more talk there is 
of race fights, traffic blocks, and dynamite 
kegs, the greater the chance of violence. 

It ls not easy to say these things. Yet it 
Would be the less the part of our responsi- 
bility not to say them. For they are things 
quietly in the heart of moderates, the over- 
whelming majority of Americans of all creeds, 
races, and national origin, the people who 
Possess the great quiet power and will to re- 
solve this social revolution by themselves. 


Imports of Foreign Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the cat- 
tle industry of the United States is now 
facing a grave crisis in its history. For- 
eign imports of beef are endangering this 
industry’s very existence. 

In my newsletter of April 24, I discuss 
this problem with my constitutents. I 
insert this newsletter at this point: 

Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS 
(By Jonn Downy, Seventh District of Texas) 


The question of meat imports from Aus- 
and New Zealand continues to press 
upon our domestic cattle producers; it 18 
Particularly pressing upon our own cattlemen 
Of the Seventh Congressional District. The 
domestic livestock industry of the United 
States has suffered serious economic diffi- 
Culties in recent months because of the 
Tapidly increasing amount of meat that is 
imported. 

This situation has been brought about in 
the last few years because Congress, over my 
Protest, surrendered to the Executive the 
Power to control foreign commerce, which 
Was given to the Congress in the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 

When that bill was passed, it gave to the 
Executive the authority to reduce tariffs 
Which Congress had provided for imports. 
The tariff on meat was subsequently cut in 
half, with indication that it may be even 
further reduced. I am firmly of the opinion 
that we should first give consideration to the 
interests of our own producers and our own 
industries. 

In the interest of our cattle producers, I 
have introduced HR. 10817, which will im- 
bose limitations on imports of meat into the 
United States. $ 

Meat imports are now 10 times what they 
Were 4 or 5 years ago. It is true, and I am 
Pleased that it is so, that meat imports from 
Australia have declined substantially during 
the first 3 months of 1964, from what it was 

year, and this decline should be quite 
beneficial to the domestic livestock industry 
Of the United States, which has been suffer- 

in recent months, not only from the im- 
Ports, but from the drought. 

However, we should make it completely 
Clear that this reduction in meat imports 
from Australia is not based on any negotia- 
tion or any voluntary agreement. There is 
nothing to prevent a reverse of the present 
imports Position at any time, with a spurt 
in the amount imported. American livestock 
Producers still desperately need legislation 
to set reasonable limits on beef Imports, and 
Tam sup this proposal. 

Tt is my hope that Congress will give this 
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matter top priority, in order that we may pre- 
vent further serious economic damage to 
this large and important U.S. industry. If 
the cattle industry is seriously injured, the 


entire economy of the United States will 


suffer along with it. 


In Commemoration of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year Israel celebrates its establishment 
as a sovereign and independent state. 
We in the United States remember this 
event and pay homage to the people of 
this small but dynamic country; for 
it is Israel's citizens who have developed 
their land until it has become the show- 
place of the Middle East, a model state 
upon which the newly emerging: states 
of the world may base their own develop- 
ment and progress. 

We should not forget, though, the 
years of intolerance, of prejudicial ac- 
tion, of genocide, through which the 
Jews were forced to live. Their valiant 
struggle during World War II against 
annihilation hastened to create the 
homeland for which the Jewish people 
of the Diaspora had prayed for cen- 
turies. Perhaps the most heroic stand 
against Nazi tyranny, which brought 
home to all the nations of the world 
the plight of the Jews, was the uprising 
of the Warsaw ghetto in 1943. 

When Poland fell before the on- 
slaught of German might in 1939, the 
Jews in Warsaw numbered approximate- 
ly 300,000. From the very first, the 
Nazis treated them as second-class citi- 
zens, applying their Aryan racial prin- 
ciples throughout Poland. Forced to 
wear distinctive armbands, limited to 
specified jobs, the Jews suffered their 
worst humiliation by being put behind 
walls and barbed wire barricades in sec- 
tors of the large cities. Because Jews 
from the surrounding towns were also 
brought to Warsaw, the entrapped num- 
ber in that city’s quarter swelled to 
about 450,000. 

From November 15, 1940, the date 
when the ghetto was sealed, the Jewish 
population of Warsaw suffered most hor- 
ribly for the right to be a Jew. Starva- 
tion, disease, and merciless treatment 
took its daily toll. But the Jews clung 
to life, faithful to the motto of War- 
saw—‘Defying the storms.” Unfortu- 
nately the storm reached holocaust. pro- 
portions. On July 22, 1942, the con- 
quering overlords began a systematic 
reduction of the ghetto's population, by 
shipping 6,000 Jews daily to the gas 
chambers at Treblinka. By September 
12, only 60,000 remained. 

Realizing the futility of the situation, 
that it was only a matter of time before 
every last Jew would be herded into the 
boxcars for a one-way ride to oblivion, 
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the survivors decided upon action. To 
die fighting rather than being dragged 
to ones death was more honorable and 
would call the world’s attention to the 
brutal extermination of their race. 

Resistance began in January 1943, 
which ended in a surprising victory for 
the defenders of their ghetto. But this 
was only a false hope. En masse the 
Nazis attacked on April 19, 1943, the eve 
of the Jewish Passover, and began their 
systematic destruction of the ghetto. 

The battle raged for a month and 
token resistance could still be heard the 
following September; but the ghetto 
was reduced by the end of May to smol- 
dering ruins, erased from the face of the 
earth. Gen. Jurgen Stoop, Nazi com- 
mander of the attacking forces, could 
announce on May 16: “There was a Jew- 
ish section in Warsaw, but it no longer 
exists.” A few of the defenders, how- 
ever, escaped to fight again. A few trav- 
eled to Palestine to found a new coun- 
try, only to find themselves fighting once 
more for their lives, their new home- 
land, 

Twenty-one years have passed since 
the Warsaw uprising. Although the 
Jewish community was totally destroyed, 
these heroes and heroines have not died 
in vain. Their courage and bravery live 
on in the land, of Jewish freedom, in 
Israel. Let us all, therefore, salute ~ 
those who gave their lives during those 
black months of 1943, so that their mem- 
ory will live on in the hearts and minds 
of the people throughout the world as 
a heroic symbol against tyranny and 
injustice. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a touching tribute to the mem- . 
ory of General of the Armies Douglas 
MacArthur has been written and adopted 
by Athens Chapter No. 24, Order of 
Ahepa, in the city of Boston. 

This statement, made available by 
Demos Kakridas, president, and Peter L. 
Caparell, secretary, bespeaks the love and 
affection in which this man was held by 
all Americans. Under previous consent 
I include it in the Recorp: 

A Prece or AMERICA 

A piece of America has left us. The drum 
beats will roll but a single and vibrant heart- 
beat of a piece of America has been stilled, 
The old soldier has left us—but his old 
memories—as ageless as time—is the price- 
less heritage he bequeathed to all soldiers 
of true democracy. 

A piece of America—a solid chip—of the 
fiber of the Rock of Corregidor, has drifted 
like a twinkling star into the vastness of 
eternity. 

All members of the Boston Order of Ahepa, 
young and old, vintages of three worthy 
wars; salute his memory. 

In Brotherhood: 

PETER L. CAPARELL, 
Secretary. 
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Purchase of Foreign Steel Products— 
False Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
according to the newspapers, officials of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
boasting that they saved the American 
taxpayers a large sum of money by 
awarding a contract for steel transmis- 
sion towers to an Italian firm rather 
than to the lowest American bidder. 

These press reports stated that the 
Italian firm which got the contract en- 
tered a bid of $2,918,000, whereas the 
next low bidder, an American company 
quoted a price of $3,190,000. By simple 
subtraction, this would indicate that by 
giving the Italian firm the contract TVA 
saved $272,000 in funds contributed by 
the taxpayers. 

A closer look at the effects of paying 
American funds to a foreign company 
for an American installation reveals 
something entirely different. Here is a 
partial accounting of what has been lost 
to the Ameircan economy through this 
transaction. 

If the contract had been awarded to 
the American company, using American 
steel, 34 percent of the price of the con- 
tract would have been paid to American 
employees—steelworkers and others. 
By extremely conservative estimate, 
these employees would have paid back 
to the Federal Government, in the form 
of income taxes, some 18 percent of 
their ‘earnings. That would have 
amounted to $195,000. The contracting 
company would have paid in corporate 
income tax $128,000. Stockholders of 
this company would have paid taxes on 
their dividends amounting to approxi- 
mately $26,000. 

Totaling those figures shows a direct 
loss in Federal revenues, from income 
taxes not collected, of $349,000. Com- 
pared with the apparent saving of $272,- 
000 achieved by awarding the contract 
to a foreign firm, this shows that there 
was a net loss of $77,000. This figures in 
only the loss of Federal income tax reve- 
nues. 

There are many other factors which 
should be figured in to determine the 
entire loss. The company receiving the 
contract would have paid a share of the 
money it received to other American 
companies for materials of production. 
These, in turn, would have used part of 
that money to pay their employees. And 
both companies and employees would 
have paid a percentage in Federal in- 
come taxes. 

The employees of all companies would 
have spent much of the money they 
earned from the job with all sorts of 
American businesses—grocery stores, fill- 
ing stations, restaurants and the like— 
which in turn would have paid Federal 
income taxes on the money they took in. 
In addition to Federal income taxes, 
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there would have been Federal excise 
taxes on some purchases, 

There would also have been State and 
local taxes paid all down the line; and 
there would have been more money paid 
in for old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Today, more than ever before, the steel 
industry in this country is confronted 
with the fiercest kind of competition on 
all fronts. This has resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment in the industry 
and, unfortunately, we in the Birming- 
ham district have experienced this un- 
happy situation first hand. 

In the interest of job security for 
American steelworkers, it would seem to 
me that all Federal agencies should con- 
sider all factors before placing an order 
with a foreign steel producer. 

All other things being equal—or in this 
case, better—it simply is not fair to place 
the American steelworker on the altar of 
sacrifice by providing jobs for his com- 
petitors abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles: 

[From the Birmingham News, Apr. 14, 1964] 
ITALIAN Fram To SurrLY TVA WITH STEEL 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN, April 14—An Italian 
firm has won a $2.9 million contract to sup- 
ply the Tennessee Valley Authority with 
steel towers for an 8 -high-voltage trans- 
mission line. 

A TVA spokesman sald Societa Anonima 
Electrificazione, Milan, Italy, underbid six 
other suppliers, including one Japanese 
manufacturer, to win the contract. The 
13 tons of galvanized steel towers will be 
used on TVA’s line from the Widows Creek 
Steam Plant in North Alabama to West 
Point, Miss. 

The line is one of two extra-high-voltage 
lines—500,000 volts each—being erected to 
tie in the TVA system with the so-called 
Southcentral Power Pool. The latter is a 
group of private utility systems which have 
agreed to exchange surplus power with TVA. 

The other line runs between Johnson- 
ville, Tenn., and Cordova, Tenn. The Ameri- 
can Bridge Division of United States Steel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., won the tower contract for 
that line with a bid of $1,739,702. 

Construction of both lines will cost $74 
million, Of the major contracts—those for 
more than §190,000—awarded so far, for- 
eign firms have won seven, worth $10.2 
million. 

Eight others, worth $84 million, have 
gone to American manufacturers. 

Other firms bidding on the tower contract 
won by SAE included: 

Flint Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla., $3,190,325; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $3,- 
334.815; Mitsubishi, Japan, $3,382,456; Nash - 
ville (Tenn.) Bridge Co., 83,407,802; Ameri- 
can Bridge, $3,703,497; Creamer & Dunlap, 
Tulsa, $3,782,675. 

A TVA spokesman sald SAE, which sub- 
mitted a bid of $2,918,176, was low after a 
$25,000 foreign inspection fee and a 6-per- 
cent differential under the so-called “Buy 
American Act“ were added. 

Delivery of the towers will be in February 
1965. 


[From the Birmingham News, Apr. 16, 1964] 
Foreicn STEEL FOR TVA 


Announcement an Italian firm Is to supply 
TVA with $2.9 million worth of steel for 
towers naturally shocks a great many people 
in this steel-making center. Steel jobs are 
a continuing problem here. It is commonly 
known that foreign steel competition has 
hurt the American steel industry generally. 
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This purchase offends 
ularly since TVA is rather like “home folks.” 52 

But TVA is Government- owned; it there- 
fore is taxpayer-owned. Thus conclusion 
here expressed is that this is using taxpayers’ 
money to buy foreign products which de- 
prive our own taxpayers of work. In that 
connection obviously it wouldn't make sense 
to many people. 

TVA in making the announcement obvi- 
ously felt need of some explanation. It of- 
fered this by saying that the Italian company 
submitted a bid under six other companies, 
including one Japanese, even though the 
Italian company had to put up a $25,000 in- 
spection fee,” and bid under a required 6- 
percent differential. This was essential un- 
der U.S. law intended to protect American 
producers. 

Whatever the differentials, as long as 
American steelworkers are having difficulty 
holding 3908; the purchase causes dissatis- 
faction. 

[From the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
Apr. 16, 1964] 


B Was LOWER—TVA DEFENDS OVERSEA 
BUYING 


Wasnincton, April 15.—TVA officials said 
today they awarded a contract for steel tow- 
ers to an Italian firm because it would save 
TVA $250,000 over the lowest American bid. 

The Italian firm is Societa Anonima Elet- 
trificazione. 

Its bid will come to a possible maximum 
of $3,793,628.80. 

TVA said that five domestic firms and two 
foreign firms bid on the towers which will 
be used for transmission lines. Bids were 
opened April 9, and complaints have been 
heard in Alabama since then because the 
award is going overseas. 

TVA said that even adding 6 percent to 
the foreign bid, as required by law, and add- 
ing other allocations to it, the Italian firm 
outbid any American bidder. 

An official said TVA does not buy much 
abroad. 

In fiscal 1963, TVA spent $160 million, in- 
cluding its purchase of coal, all of which 
is bought domestically. Of this amount, 
only $1.3 million was spent overseas, TVA 
said. 


Israel Anniversary 


$ SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with my col- 
leagues who have paid tribute to the 
State of Israel on the occasion of the 
16th anniversary of the founding of that 
pioneering country. 

This fledgling nation has come a long 
way in those 16 years until today it sets 
an example for the rest of the world 
with its courage and its independence 
and its progress. 

The world is indebted to many people 
for the remarkable success of Israel—to 
the thousands of pioneers whose labor 
of love made a desert bloom, to the thou- 
sands of people in our own country whose 
generous contributions financed many of 
the projects. 

Israel today is making remarkable 
progress in feeding its people, in main- 
taining free and responsive government, 
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in providing good educational facilities 
for all its people, even in sophisticated 
fields of science. 

In an area of the world that is too fre- 
quently feudal and backward and poy- 
erty-stricken, Israel is providing a 
healthy example of modern change. 

On this occasion of the 16th anni- 
versary, I join with my colleagues in sa- 
luting those brave and hardy people who 
made possible these great achievements, 
who made possible the addition of Israel 
to the family of free nations. 


Mexico: We Saw a Country Growing 
Right Before Our Eyes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Courier-Times of April 
14, 1964: 

Mexico: Wr Saw a COUNTRY GROWING RIGHT 
BEFORE OUR EYES 


In Mexico we saw a country developing 
right before our very eyes. It reminded us 
Of nothing so much as the moving pictures 
Which in a few seconds show the opening of 
& flower that actually takes place over several 
hours or days. Mexico is a primitive land 
on the one hand, and yet its development now 
is taking place so fast that you can see it go. 

On the edge of San Miguel we passed a 
man and his burro. The burro he had 
loaded with two bundles of kindling thrown 
across the animal like saddlebags. We had 
Seen this same sight hundreds of times, but 
this time we had a Mexican guide with us so 
We asked for the story. The man with the 

probably cut the kindling this morn- 

„and is now taking it to town to sell. Un- 

doubtediy he cut it with a hand saw, and it 
took him several hours. 

How much will it bring him? 

Six pesos. That's 48 cents for work that 
takes most of a day, even if he makes a quick 
Sale. At best it will not go farther than $2 
Would in Indiana. The climate is mild, so 

g and shelter demands are not great. 
He Probably raises corn and beans, and per- 
t Some chickens, but the living for his 
amily is pretty meager. 

This is the poverty that survives out of 
the ancient days of the country. Our first 

Pression of Mexico was that it was a land 
in which nothing had happened between the 

Sth and the 20th centuries. That isn't ex- 
actly true, of course, but it is all too true. 
3 Mexico was under Spanish domination for 
00 years after Cortez landed in 1519. 
Queen Isabella had just driven the Moors 
trom Granada, and in return she enacted 
the Pope the right of appointment of 
au the clergy in the Spanish realm. It made 
every clergyman in Mexico a salaried em- 
ployee of the Spanish Crown and gave Spain 

Stranglehold on the people in the colony, 
After Spain was ousted from Mexico there 
came the ill-timed and ill-fated adventure 
2 jan, and the turmoil lasted well 

to the 20th century. So really not much 
10 ess was made in Mexico between the 

th and the 20th centuries. 

But Mexico is making up for lost time 

It is developing under “forced draft.” 
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It has democratic government that is sound 
and strong. The Government has created a 
tourist business that is now the nation’s 
largest industry. Most of this money goes 
directly into the hands of the business peo- 
ple and their employees. The Government 
has a monopoly on oll from the wells to the 
filling station pump, and it has a graduated 
income tax. With its funds it is building 
new highways that encourage more tourism 
and provide a transportatjon system for 
growing industry. It has built its school 
system to the point where education is com- 
pulsory. Even the man with the borro load 
of kindling is beginning to feel some benefit; 
his children are now being educated in free 
public schools. 

New factories are being built at the edge 
of nearly every large city, many of them with 
part U.S. capital but always with at least 51 
percent Mexican ownership. The Mexican, 
who has always been a craftsman, is learning 
new skills. The country is developing a 
middle class that is living better, saving 
some money, and in turn investing in Mex- 
ico's future. 

Good government. Education. Modern 
highways. Expanding industry. Mexico is 
growing, and it is growing right before our 
eyes. 

Will it be good for the United States? 

You bet it will. It will even be good for 
the economy of the United States; Canada, 
a very highly developed country, is now our 
number one customer. Most important of 
all, nothing could be better for us than to 
have a nation of strong, free people as our 
neighbors. 


Bible Reading Remains Great Moral Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, as hear- 
ings are held by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on voluntary reading 
of the Bible and prayer in the schools, 
I would like to draw to the attention of 
the House the following editorial from 
the Corry (Pa.) Journal, 


This great issue has deeply stirred the 
people of America, and I feel that they 
want to carry out the intent of the 
Founding Fathers that America was es- 
tablished on freedom of religion and not 
freedom from religion: 

In Our OPINION: BIBLE Reaping REMAINS 
GREAT MORAL ISSUE 

Pennsylvania's senior Senator, HUGH SCOTT, 
writing in his periodic letter from Washing- 
ton, says he does not believe the Constitu- 
tion gives atheists the right to prevent other 
people from worshiping as they please. 

The Senator’s statement is the result of 
his having received letters from his constitu- 
ents expressing deep concern over the Su- 
preme Court ruling that it is unconstitu- 
tional for a local board of education to 
direct that Bible reading and prayer be held 
in classrooms. 

Scorr quotes the first amendment to the 
Constitution which says “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

The Pennsylvania Senator points out that 
the atheist has a right to abstain from tak- 


ing part in prayer or Bible reading, but he 
does not believe that that same atheist has 
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the right to prevent other people from wor- 
shipping as they please. 

Scorr is now in the process of drafting a 
proposal which he will introduce as a con- 
stitutional amendment. The key to the pro- 
posal would be the word “voluntary.” In 
other words, Scorr would propose that chil- 
dren who so desire could take part in prayers 
or Bible reading in our schools. Those op- 
posed would not be compelled to do so. 

In passing along Scorr’s action on the 
question which has rankled most Americans 


since the court ruling, we would like to add 


that this Nation was founded on the premise 
that the Government would function by the 
consent of the governed. 

This, presumably, means the majority of 
the governed. 

While the rights of the individual must 
be upheld, they must not be allowed to in- 
fringe upon the will of the great bulk of the 
people. 

This is what is happening in the case of 
a mere handful of atheists who seek to sepa- 
rate not the church and the state but chil- 
dren and religion. 

In these times, the moral fibre of the 
Nation may well be coming apart at the 
seams simply because religion has been al- 
lowed to fall by the wayside, 

Instead of less we need more. 

Instead of spiritual abandonment we need 
spiritual help. 

Instead of atheism we need the Bible. 

Slowly, but almost certainly, the atheists 
are whittling away at the basic concept upon 
which these United States were founded. 

A line must be drawn, and quickly, if we 
are not to be fast-talked out of our heritage, 
which includes the right of the mass of the 
people to follow their religion and to suggest 
that their children do too. 


Song of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem, “Song of Peace,” by Mrs. 
C. R. Joan Grant Govan, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: 

HYMN OF PEACE OR SONG OF PEACE 
(By C. R. Joan Grant Govan) 


Come, O era. When all peoples, 
Pledge their friendship and good will. 
Nevermore let death bombs thunder; 
Nor let man his brother kill. 
Human hearts should speak one language; 
one fatherhood. 
Brotherhood of man, forever, 
Praise the Author of all good. 


Let there be no more destruction, 
Wrought by hate and battle fire. 
Peace must not be violated; 
Amity is our desire. 
Let us ever stay the crimson 
Tide that floods the battlefield. 
War's infernal; Peace, supernal. 
Peace by amity is sealed. 


Through invincible endeavors 
Age-old hopes are realized. 
Armaments should rust and crumble. 
Nations should be civilized. 
Hear again the angel message: 
“Peace on earth; good will to men.” 
Glory be to God, our Father. 
Strife must not prevail again. 
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Statement Before the House Judiciary 
Committee by Representative Roudebush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House Judiciary Committee 
opened long-awaited hearings on the 
question of a constitutional amendment 
to permit voluntary prayer and Bible 
reading in American public schools. 

The debate actually goes much deeper 
than that. What is involved is whether 
or not the great religious heritage of 
this Nation shall continue to be observed 
in our public functions and public in- 
stitutions. 

It has been my privilege to support a 
constitutional amendment to repair the 
great damage caused by the Supreme 
Court decision, and this week I was 
among the Members of the House of 
Representatives to offer testimony in 
support of such action. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
text of my statement to the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 

Perhaps no issue in recent years has so 
aroused the American people as the Supreme 
Court outlawing of voluntary prayer and 
Bible reading in our public schools. 

It is no overstatement to categorize this 
action as shaking the very moral and reli- 
gious foundation of this Nation. 

On June 18, 1963, the day following the 
second of the Supreme Court decisions ban- 
ning the religious observances, I introduced 
my legislation—House Joint Resolution 487, 
to amend the Constitution to permit non- 
sectarian prayer in public schools on a vol- 
untary $ 

It is my understanding that since that 
time a total of 144 resolutions in 35 difer- 
ent forms have been introduced before Con- 
gress—all designed to retain religious ob- 
servances in our public life. 

I was also one of the 164 Members of the 
House who signed a petition to discharge 
House Joint Resolution 693, a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment similar to my own 
legislation making prayer and Bible reading 
permissible. 

The very seriousness of the situation, and 
the fact that we do need a constitutional 
amendment is evidenced by the very circum- 
stance that brings us to these hearings today. 
It seems incredible in a nation such as ours, 
which has achieved its stature and impact 
in history as a free civilization, that we are 
meeting here today to consider if legislation 
is needed to t Americans to pray and 
read the Bible in public instittuions. 

Since the very origin of this Nation, our 
basic laws contained in the Constitution, our 
great Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights have been based upon public 
faith and recognition of God. 

It is not the design or intent of my legis- 
lation, or that of any other Member, to en- 
force, impose, or regulate religion in any 
manner whatsoever in our public schools. 

Our Constitution clearly demands that 
there be a separation of church and state, 
but it was never intended to separate God 
and state. 

And, by the same token, it is discrimina- 
tion and restraint of the most odious nature 
to require that the vast majority of our pub- 
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lic school students refrain from any prayers 
or Bible reading because it may offend a tiny 
minority of the students. 

My request for a constitutional amend- 
ment arises from a simple prayer which said 
little more than “God bless my parents, my 
teacher, and my country.” 

No child was required to recite this prayer. 
No child even had to stay in the room dur- 
ing the ceremony if he didn't choose to. 

The Supreme Court decided that the use 
of this simple, nondenominational prayer 
on a permissive basis was a violation of the 
Constitution, 

I respectfully submit, in my opinion, the 
Supreme Court was wrong. 

If the Court was right one of the first 
things it should have done was to abolish 
its own prayers. 

If the Court was right the Declaration of 
Independence might have to be rewritten to 
strike out references to the Supreme Being. 

If the Court was right the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and the mint might 
have to reissue all coin and currency without 
“In God We Trust.” 

If the Court was right we shall haye to 
revise the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
and remove the words “under God.” 

And, of course, the Court’s ruling raises a 
question about the rules of the House and 
Senate which provide that each session shall 
open with a prayer. 

None of these analogies are farfetched. 
Quite the contrary. In fact, it was reported 
by Associated Press on April 7 that the same 
woman who instituted one of the school 
prayer cases has petitioned the Baltimore 
School Board to strike the words “under 
God” from the Pledge of Allegiance. 

In California, suit has been instituted to 
remove “In God We Trust” from our coinage. 

If these cases follow the legal path of pre- 
vious cases, we can presume that they will 
someday reach the Supreme Court. In view 
of the past rulings, there can be little doubt 
as to the ultimate outcome. 

Conceivably this tiny minority of citizens 
who are opposed for whatever reasons to any 
public recognition of a God, could effectively 
attack all of the references to God that I 
have mentioned and thereby succeed in re- 
moving such from any governmental func- 
tion. I would say today that this very proba- 
bly will happen over a period of time unless 
appropriate action is taken by the Congress. 

History has recorded the decline and fall 
of many civilizations who have forsaken 
their religious heritages and beliefs. Judg- 
ing from the volume of opposition to this 
move to take God out of American public 
life, it is my sincere belief that the American 
people are not willing to see our bedrock 
foundation of religious principles rent asun- 
der by a hairsplitting Supreme Court. 

We could go on citing endless examples to 
illustrate the absurdity of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the school prayer case, 
but this is hardly necessary. 

There has been general and widespread 
confusion and disobedience, which is tanta- 
mount to nullification of this particular de- 
cision, : 

But the decision should not be allowed to 
rest there. Our school superintendents, our 
teachers, our principals, and our students 
should not be forced to technically break 
the law in their daily observances. 

There should be a legal nullification and 
the process of obtaining such can be set in 
motion through approval by the Congress of 
my House Joint Resolution 487, or similar 
measures introduced in the House. 

Support of such legislation has become for- 
mal policy of the Republican minority in 
the House, and I wish to strongly associate 
myself with the resolution adopted in Feb- 
ruary by the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee. 

This resolution reads: “Resolved, That the 
House Republican Policy Committee go on 
record in support of a constitutional amend- 
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ment declaring the right of individuals to 
participate or to refrain from participation 
in prayer and Bible reading in public insti- 
tutions throughout the United States and 
the right of the Government of the United 
States to make reference to God Almighty 
in public governmental affairs.” 

Mr, Chairman, one of the most obvious 
differences in our American system compared 
to that of the Soviets, is our national belief 
in God, and the tolerance for all faiths and 
religions. 

This difference should be emphasized and 
strengthened, rather than weakened and 
abandoned in favor of the godless Commu- 
nist idealogy. 

It is true, many of our youngsters receive 
adequate spiritual and religious education in 
church, Sunday school, and the home. Many 
do not, and it has been said unless the Bible 
is used in public schools many millions of 
children will never know the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the approval by this 
Committee o$ a Constitutional Amendment 
to keep God in our public life, and the report 
of such an amendment to the House of 
Representatives for a vote by all Members. 

Thank you. 


Fighting for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
four Presidents have supported the for- 
eign aid program as essential to our na- 
tional security. On Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, President Johnson 
again declared the necessity of foreign 
aid not only for our own welfare but for 
humanitarian reasons. 

Yesterday the House passed without a 
dissenting vote the $46.7 billion Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. 
However, the bare-bones foreign aid re- 
quest of $3.4 billion—about one-half of 1 
percent of our gross national product— 
is in jeopardy. The President has 
warned that a reduction below his 
minimal request in foreign aid will seri- 
ously impair our security. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
published today praised the President for 
his firm stand and pointed out the im- 
portance of this program. I urge all my 
colleagues to read the following edi- 
torial: 

[From the New York (N. v.) Times, Apr. 23, 
5 1964] 
FIGHTING ror FOREIGN Am 

President Johnson has taken the offensive 
on his foreign aid program. In two separate 
speeches, he made the point that foreign ald 
is an “act of necessity” and went on to warn 
that he will continue to demand supple- 
mental appropriations if Congress fails to 
provide the $3.4 billion he is requesting- 
The administration cut out all of the waste 
and pared all of the frills from the foreign 
aid package, the President insists, relieving 
Congress of the necessity of wielding its 
own economy ax. 

Congressional opponents of foreign sid 
are unlikely to be impressed by these assur- 
ances. On the contrary, they will probably 
make a great show of finding something they 
can describe as unnecessary expenditure, 
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then proceed to cut into the bone, In an 
election year, those who can cut spending on 
foreign aid have the extra incentive of win- 
ning votes, an incentive that unfortunately 
does not apply to the program's defenders. 

But Mr. Johnson says he will not bargain 
over the program. In taking a firm stand 
against further cuts, he is fighting for the 
very principle of foreign aid. For the issue 
is not whether one program or another de- 
serves support—there will always be dis- 
putes over the relative merits of different 
projects—but whether the United States can 
afford the cost of foreign aid. On this score, 
the amount requested by the administration 
is truly the bare minimum. 

When Mr. Johnson first announced his 
trimmed-down request for foreign aid, we 
argued that he could only get what he asked 
for by refusing to compromise. We welcome 
both the Presidents’ determination to rule 
Out any haggling and his threat to keep 
Coming back to Congress if it persists in 
Carrying out false economies. This is the 
Way to preserve the vital role that foreign aid 
Can play. 


Michigan City News-Dispatch Praises 
Senator Bayh on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
ond an excellent editorial concerning the 
eloquent remarks on civil rights by the 
distinguished junior Senator from my 
State, the Honorable BIRCH BAYH. 

The editorial entitled, “The Heart of 
Civil Rights,” published in the April 17, 
1964, issue of the Michigan City News- 
Dispatch, follows: 

Tue Heart or Cirvm RIGHTS 

During a brief exchange on the Senate 
floor, Indiana’s Senator Bmen Barn went to 
the core of the civil rights issue with crisp 
Clarity, 

The dialog was touched off when Senator 
RusseLL Lone, Democrat, of Louisiana, read 
Into the Recorp a letter from a Hoosier doc- 


opposing the civil rights bill and then 
Went on to suggest that Indiana, like his own 
State, has segregation problems. 

“The Senator is absolutely correct,” BAYH 
replied. “I don't condone the fact that the 
Problem has not been solved completely, I 
did not say we had solved the problem. I 
Said we had moved further along the road 
toward solving the problem.” 

Pa a touching on the issue's heart, he 

“It is my opinion that neither the passage 
Of the bill nor all the Executive orders in the 
World would solve the problems. The law 
and the Executive orders are needed, but 
the problems will have to be solved in the 

arts and minds of the people, by what is 
Said from the pulpit, by what is done in the 
courtroom, by what is said in our homes. 
This legislation would be only a step in that 
direction; it would provide a legal framework 

Which the solution should be made easier.” 

Barn made clear that he wants “equality 
Of opportunity” for all people—not “special 
Privileges.” 

“What (Negroes) are interested in, and 
What I am interested in, is equality of oppor- 

ty.“ said Baym. “We want to give all 
Citizens an equal opportunity to utilize their 
God-given talents to achieve whatever goals 
ey are able to achieve. It | will be] their 
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responsibility to rise and fall on their own 
merits.” 

“In my State, we are opposed to the bar- 
riers that have been raised * that pre- 
vent an individual citizen from haying an 
equal opportunity to develop. We are not 
seeking special privileges.” 

No matter how many million words are 
spoken in the Senate as the Interminable— 
and intollerable—debate drones on, the civil 
rights issue comes down to the two phrases 
voiced by Baru—"“equality of opportunity” 
and not “special privileges,” 

And if anyone still requires a reason to 
support this legislation, let him take a cue 
from New Jersey's Senator CLIFFORD CASE, a 
Republican, who said this in a Senate speech: 

“When all the talk * * * is done, we 
come at last face to face with a great moral 
issue. I find it hard to believe that anyone 
in his heart of hearts can deny that injustice 
and suppression have been the lot of gen- 
erations of Negro Americans. 

“As a nation, we have stood and fought— 
indeed, are fighting—for freedom in many 
lands. Can we continue to falter in our 
stance at home?” 


A Tribute to Voit Gilmore, America’s First 
Director of the U.S. Travel Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
IN THE SIAR OEREIN 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, Voit 
Gilmore, our country’s first Director of 


the U.S. Travel Service, on April 6 an- 


nounced his resignation in order to re- 
turn to his native State to resume his 
private and public responsibilities, 

With him go the best wishes of his 
many friends in Congress and his col- 
leagues in Government. We note with 
pleasure that he intends to continue his 
distinguished record of public service 
by running as candidate for the North 
Carolina State Senate. Although quali- 
fied by experience and ability to fill 
posts of higher responsibility, Mr. Gil- 
more with characteristic modesty seeks 
an elective post that will put him close 
to the people of his area. 

It has been 2½ years since the Presi- 
dent asked Voit Gilmore to organize and 
direct our Government’s program to in- 
crease international understanding and 
good will, as well as to bring needed dol- 
lars to the United States by attracting 
tourists to our shores. USTS is now 
vigorously promoting travel to the 
United States in 42 foreign countries. 

The results have been both impres- 
sive and gratifying. As was noted by 
Senator Macnuson, able Chairman of 
the Senate Commerce Committee and 
an author of the Travel Service legis- 
lation, Voit Gilmore had nine USTS of- 
fices open and running on five continents 
in less time than it takes many new 
Government agencies to recruit a staff 
and acquire its furniture. 

Government redtape for arriving trav- 
elers was slashed. A new attitude of 
friendliness to strangers improved the 
worldwide image of America as the hos- 
pitable land it is. Mr. Gilmore developed 
“Americans-at-Home,” the USTS plan 
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which has led some two dozen U.S. com- 
munities to establish hospitality pro- 
grams to let international visitors meet 
Americans and see American homes. 

In just 2 years—between 1961 and 
1963—oversea travel to the United States 
increased an amazing 42 percent, con- 
trasted with a previous average annual 
increase of only 8.5 percent. The 1963 
total was 735,000 visitors from overseas, 
a volume which pumped some $400 mil- 
lion into the American economy. Our 
distinguished Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, has 
termed USTS “one of the best invest- 
ments by the U.S. taxpayer in the last 
decade.” 

U.S. industry has cooperated closely 
with USTS and has applauded its ac- 
complishments. The Visit U.S.A.” ef- 
fort has been an outstanding example of 
Government-industry cooperation to 
bolster the American economy. In rec- 
ognition of this, Mr. Gilmore received 
the American Motor Hotel Association's 
distinguished service award for 1961-62, 
he was given industry’s Mr. Travel 
Award in 1963 and also last year he re- 
ceived Hospitality magazine’s coveted 
silver plate award for his contribution to 
the travel industry. 

Of course there were problems con- 
nected with getting so ambitious and so 
unprecedented a program launched on a 
global basis. Never before has our Gov- 
ernment engaged in a promotional effort 
of this sort. It has been pioneer work. 
Many were skeptical of the program and 
were quick with criticism. The obvious 
results have turned such doubts to praise. 

It has been my pleasure to support the 
U.S. Travel Service from its legislative 
beginnings until the present, when its 
year of greatest accomplishment is in 
prospect. I share the feeling of my chair- 
man, Hon, Oren Hargis, who heads the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, who has termed USTS one 
of the greatest opportunities for interna- 
tional peace and commerce yet created 
by Congress. 

Voit Gilmore, the guiding spirit of 
USTS from its beginning, is due the 
thanks and admiration of a grateful na- 
tion. He flew almost a million miles to 
get the Travel Service underway. He 
gave the directorship the utmost of his 
talent and unbounded energy. 

He departs with the satisfaction that 
his “child” is well begun, well on the way 
to being one of America’s most effective 
Programs to improve world peace and 
aid our national economy. 

Congratulations and Godspeed to Voit 
Gilmore, a distinguished American. May 
his days of service be long and fruitful. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great sorrow that I 


have learned of the death of Gen. Melvin 
Maas. He served with me on the old For- 
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eign Affairs Committee for several years. 
He was a dedicated public servant. 

In a way, he sacrificed his military 
career for his country. He went blind, 
writing the Marine Code, at night. But, 
notwithstanding his blindness, he carried 
on his service to his country, and his serv- 
ice was outstanding. 

Since he retired from the Marine 
Corps, he was a member of several Presi- 
dential Commissions and was active in 
the Marine Reserve. 

When Congress was threatened on one 
occasion by a man in the gallery brand- 
ishing a loaded gun, General Maas 
walked over in the direction of the man 
and told him to throw the gun down to 
the floor of the House. 

This was an act of rare bravery. The 
man might have emptied his gun by fir- 
ing at General Maas, but the incident 
was typical of his lifelong courage. 

We will miss this great public servant. 


Congress Has Lost Control 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


Conocress Has Lost CONTROL 
Congress has lost effective control of Fed- 
eral spending by clinging to a piecemeal ap- 
to the national budget. 
That's the charge made in an article in 
the April issue of the Morgan Guaranty Sur- 


vey. 

Tax reduction has heightened the need to 
restrain governmental outlays, the bank pub- 
lication’s article says, but doing so “will be 
dificult if not impossible until the methods 
prescribed by law and custom for managing 
the Federal purse are brought into line with 
the present-day size and complexity of the 


The article notes that President Johnson 
and Democrats on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee have stressed the need for frugality. 
“Even if the will to economize stays strong, 
however," it cautions, “the chances of sub- 
jecting the spending process to some mean- 
ingful control are slim under the present 
budgetary system.” 

In its study of congressional budgetary 
procedures and of proposals commonly made 
for their reform, Morgan Guaranty’s month- 
ly economic review charges: “The piecemeal 
approach taken by Congress gives the an- 
nual budget exercise a haphazard character 
which, if fully realized, would shock most 
taxpayers. Surpluses or deficits are not 
planned. They just happen.” 

The publication blames the lack of effec- 
tive congressional control over the budget 
chiefly on three things: 

1. Failure of the legislative branch to con- 
sider spending and revenues together; 

2. The practice of acting on a dozen or 
more different appropriations bills at dif- 
ferent times, so that Congress never faces 
as a whole the total of outlays it is authoriz- 
ing; 

3. The numerous ways by which spend- 
ing authority bypasses the Appropriations 
Committees, “in theory the needie’s eye 
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through which all Government expenditures 
ought to pass.” 

Congress compounds the budget problem, 
the article says, by ignoring its own direc- 
tive contained in a legislative reorganiza- 
tion law passed in 1946. Section 138 of the 
law requires formulation of a “legislative 
budget” as a congressional counterpart to 
the President’s comprehensive estimate of 
revenues and expenditures. It also creates 
a Joint Committee on the Legislative Budget. 
Members of this group are to be drawn from 
both revenue and appropriations commit- 
tees in the two Houses in order to integrate 
income and outgo in congressional budgetary 
deliberations. 

Since 1948, the survey article points out, 
Congress has ignored section 138 in a dis- 
play of “sheer self-flouting.” 

As steps toward improving congressional 
handling of the public purse strings, the sur- 
vey article urges: 

1. Reactivation of the Joint Committee on 
the Legislative Budget as provided by section 
138 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, and provision of a top-grade staff to 
assist the committee. 

2. Consolidation of all appropriations into 
one bill, “so that Congress is forced to look 
at the spending picture as a whole.” 

3. Reexamination of cases of backdoor 
financing, in which financial authority is 
granted without review by the appropria- 
tions committees, and maintenance of a 
“close watch on further applications of this 
approach.” 

Recalling that the last major budgetary 
reform occurred in 1921 and had taken 12 
years to accomplish, the article calls for “a 
brisker pace" in response to the present need. 
“The price of procrastination Is much higher 
in an era of $100 billion annual budgets,” it 
says. It suggests as “a logical next step” 
that Congress appoint a select committee of 
its Members to give the urgent business of 
change a high-level launching.” 


Don Flanders Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to know Mr. Don Flanders, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., who received the 1964 
American Success Story award earlier 
this month. We are proud of him. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp, as part of my remarks, an 
editorial from the Fort Smith Times 
Record of April 16, 1964, describing the 
achievements of Mr. Flanders. 

The editorial follows: s 
From BHOP TO LEADING MANUFACTURER IN 10 

YEARS; LOCAL MAN HONORED 

When a man starts with a small shop and 
10 years later is a leading manufacturer in 
his line of products—he’s chalked up a ter- 
rific record in any man’s language. 

That was the record cited for Don Flanders, 
local furniture manufacturer, Wednesday, 
when he was one of 10 executives given 
awards for business success by the American 
Pree Enterprise Awards association. 

The awards were made in New York City— 
to men selected from all over the United 
States. 

It is, of course, a tremendous honor to Mr. 
here igi which we join in the congratu- 

ons. 
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It’s also a tribute to the opportunity of the 
United States and to Fort Smith as a part of 
it. 

We hope that, with the swiftly booming 
industry and opportunities of this region, 
other men from the area also in coming 
years may claim a place among those cited 
for outstanding achievement. 


How Foreign Aid Has Helped Restore 
Stability in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
only been a short time since the situation 
in the Congo looked hopeless, when the 
critics of foreign aid were saying that 
any money spent in the Congo would be 
wasted. A recent article in the Wash- 
ington Post tells of the improvements 
in the Congo which have been made with 
U.S. assistance. Contrary to the dire 
predictions of the opponents of foreign 
aid, the situation in the Congo is con- 
siderably improved, and foreign aid can 
be credited with playing a key role in 
bringing about greater stabilization. 

I think this is a very good example of 
how shortsighted much of the criticism 
of foreign aid is, and how with patience 
and persistence the seemingly impossible 
can be accomplished using foreign aid. 

The article follows. 

OUTLOOK FOR CONGO APPEARS BRIGHTER 

(By Russell Warren Howe) 

LĚOPOLDVILLE, Conco, March 21.—Since In- 
dependence broke out on June 30, 1960, 
things have never looked better in the Congo 
than they do today. 

The 1964 budget is balanced with pro- 
portionately less foreign ald than half 
France's former colonies receive, despite this 
country's exceptional defense and security 
requirements. Since the small spurt after 
devaluation, prices seem to have stabilized, 
and the cost of living here is well below that 
of Brazzaville, across the river in the former 
French Congo. 

A more workable constitution is being 
drawn up. The army is dealing, successfully 
if gradually, with the jungle terrorists in 
Kwilu Province, 

NOw IS $750 MILLION BETTER OFF 

The United Nations operation, which once 
cost $10 million a month has budgeted only 
$18.5 million for the first 6 months of this 
year, and of this $3.5 million will be paid 
by the Congo, in hard currency. 

Belgian Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak 
has been here to settle outstanding financial 
litigation between the two countries. As a 
result, the Congolese treasury will now be 
$750 million better off, as owner of substan- 
tial shareholdings in companies including 
Katanga’s Union Miniere, and has been re- 
leved of an external national debt of $500 
million. Belgium’s NATO bases here 
Kamina and Kitona—have been given to the 
Congolese Army. 

The Belgian Government has been hesi- 
tant to settle the financial issues in the past, 
but Spaak was apparently impressed by the 
French business offensive here and the fear 
that French President de Gaulle might try 
to take over this Belgian sphere of influence. 
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When neighboring Rwanda, a former Bel- 
gian trust territory, joined 13 former French 
colonies in the Afro-Malagasy Union last 
year, Belgium hastily guaranteed the Rwan- 
dese franc to prevent France from doing so. 

Belgian support for the Congolese franc 
would be a gift as important as taking over 
the national debt. but the Belgians are pre- 
sumably keeping this one up their sleeves 
for the moment, If the Congolese franc 
were to be guaranteed, it would probably 
be at about 240 or 250 francs to the dollar, 
making it parallel with the French-African 
franc, economists believe. The present rate 
is 150 francs to the dollar. 

LITTLE SENTIMENT 


Congolese Premier Cyrille Adoula has few 
sentimental feelings about Belgium, It is 
no secret that the non-African he has trust- 
ed most since he came to power 31 months 
ago has been American Ambassador Edmund 
Gullion. Gullion just left after a faultlessly 
brilliant 30 months as Envoy here, and has 
been replaced by the next most qualified 
diplomat, his former Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion McMurtrie Godley, whose last post was 
head of the State Department’s Central 
African Affaire desk, which includes the 
Congo. 

But Adoula prefers Brussels.to Paris. He 
has encouraged De Gaulle's overtures as bait 
for the Belgians, but has not forgotten 
France's failure to contribute to the UN. 
special fund for the Congo. 

He also feels that the Belgians here have 
a lighter touch politically than the French. 
He is suspicious of any close association 
with the French-African States themselves 
because of their failure to assist the Congo, 
thelr French-speaking neighbor, during its 
4 years of agony. 

Mali, Guinea, and Senegal contributed 
tiny units to the U.N. force in 1960, but 
Withdrew them after a few weeks when the 
goling was rough. In contrast, army units 
from Nigeria, Ethiopia, and Sierra Leone, 
and policemen from Nigeria are still here. 


A Success in the Foreign Aid Program 
The Public Health Center at Gondar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the king- 
dom of Ethiopia is a very poor nation, 
57 percent of those 20 million people 
Manage to eke out a meager living from 
agriculture. Since the gross national 
Product is estimated at only $800 million, 
the per capita income is comparatively 
low, less than $75 a year. Because of its 
low standard of living, communicable 
and other diseases are rampant and it is 
estimated that 600,000 Ethiopians are 
Teceived annually at the country’s hos- 
Pitals and clinics. To treat these 
Patients, there are only 200 physicians, 
the majority of whom have practices in 
Addis Ababa. 

The Ethiopian Government realized 
that the first step toward combating 
these contagious diseases, of typhus, 
Malaria, and dysentery, would be to train 
Specialized personnel. Therefore, there 
Was established at Gondar in October 
1954 the Haile Selassie Public Health Col- 
lege and Training Center. The purpose 
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of the center is to train first-rate public 
health workers who adapt themselves to 
meet the needs of rural Ethiopia. These 
public health personnel become com- 
munity health officers, nurses, and sani- 
tarians of preventive medicine rather 
than practicing physicians and bedside 
nurses. Graduates from the center will 
attempt to eradicate malaria by spray- 
ing swamps, will attempt to do away with 
typhus by purifying contaminated water 
supplies. 

The U.S. Government, through the 
Agency for International Development, 
closely supports this center at Gondar 
in cooperation with the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment and the World Health Organi- 
zation. We provide a director, generally 
some one on loan from the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and technicians, five at 
the present time, who serve as faculty in- 
structors. Laboratory equipment and 
medical supplies, too, are an integral 
part of the U.S. program. The Ethiopian 
Government, in addition to providing the 
buildings, pay for the salaries of per- 
sonnel at the center. U.S. assistance is 
scheduled to end in 1970, when the center 
becomes self-supporting. 

Graduates of the training program 
now total 225, who are staffing some 60 
rural service centers in villages through- 
out the country. Although received with 
suspicion at first by the rural population, 
the health officers were slowly incor- 
porated into the village social life when 
the people saw for themselves the proof 
of the good wook of these dedicated per- 


sonnel. The success of the program has 


been measured by the enthusiastic sup- 
port which the graduates now receive 
from the villagers, by the decline of the 
communicable diseases, and by the num- 
ber of young people who volunteer for 
public health service. 


Aid to Industry To Combat Water 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit the 
deduction of expenditures from Federal 
taxes for the construction and installa- 
tion of industrial waste treatment facili- 
ties to control water pollution. 

It is not necessary to belabor, at this 
time, the need for clean water and to 
control pollution in our rivers, streams, 
ponds, and other water resources. I 
shall merely quote one brief paragraph 
from a recent address by Dr. Luther L. 
Terry, the Surgeon General of the United 
States and head of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, who said this about water pollu- 
tion: 

There is now nearly six times as much 
pollution in our rivers, streams, and lakes as 
60 years ago, and the amount is still increas- 
ing. An expanding population increases the 
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demand for a fresh water supply and, at the 
same time, increases the volume of waste. 
The crowding of people into urban centers 
intensifies the problems of waste disposal. 
Application of commercial fertilizers, and 
use of a vast array of new herbicides and 
insecticides contribute to pollution. 


While we know the enormity of the 
problem of pollution and the factors con- 
tributing to it, we have not yet been able 
to solve the problem or to cope with it 
satisfactorily. It requires much study 
and research, it requires considerable 
funds, and it requires the cooperation of 
the Federal Government, the State au- 
thorities, the local communities, business 
and industry, and the public generally. 
Only by cooperation on the part of all 
concerned can we hope to achieve suc- 
cess in the fight against water pollution. 

One of my first tasks in Congress last 
year was to bring this problem, which 
affects many of our communities in Con- 
necticut, to the attention of committees 
dealing with such problems. Among 
them was the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. I was 
instrumental in bringing this subcom- 
mittee, which is headed by our distin- 
guished colleague of Alabama, the Hon- 
orable ROBERT E. Jones, JR., for hearings 
and on-site inspection of pollution of 
our rivers in Connecticut. I understand 
the committee is working on legislation 
to deal with the problem. 

In my district of eastern Connecticut 
we have been especially plagued with 
this problem. Communities along the 
Connecticut River and the Thames River 
have encountered a serious pollution 
problem with which they are unable to 
cope by themselves. Their resources are 
limited. The same is true regarding the 
State. In some instances, local industrial 
plants are endeavoring to alleviate the 
situation. 

About a week or 10 days ago I visited 
the area of the Thames River basin in 
my district in connection with the dedi- 
cation of a fallout shelter just completed 
by the Federal Paper Board Co. at its 
mill at Sprague, Conn. This is an area 
that is suffering from water pollution. 
When I pointed out to company officials 
about the pollution situation and the 
need to do something concrete about this 
problem, they told me that the company 
has appropriated about a half million 
dollars for this purpose, an expenditure 
which they had not anticipated when the 
mill was built. In turn, it was suggested 
that the Federal Government should ex- 
tend to such companies, willing to set 
aside special funds to combat pollution, 
a tax deduction for expenditures in- 
curred in the construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities. 

This strikes me as a fair proposal. The 
funds allocated for purposes of pollution 
control are nonproductive. That fact 
should be taken into consideration. By 
giving these companies a certain tax 
credit it would serve to encourage them, 
as well as other firms, to participate in 
the construction of waste treatment 
works, In this way our fight against pol- 
lution would be accelerated. 

About a year ago the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
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able ApraHam A. Risicorr, and several 
of his colleagues, introduced a bill to 
provide such tax relief to private indus- 
try as a way of sharing the cost with 
them for providing facilities to serve the 
health and safety of the public, such as 
facilities for control of water pollution. 
This proposal was subsequently included 
in the tax bill adopted this year, but the 
proposal was eliminated in conference. 

The Ribicoff bill, S. 736, remains in 
an inactive state before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Since all tax legis- 
lation customarily originates with the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
there is no companion bill to S. 736 on 
the House side, I am therefore intro- 
ducing it at this time in the House in 
the hope that positive action can be 
taken on it. 

As I stated earlier, it is important to 
have cooperation on all levels in the ef- 
fort to combat pollution, including the 
support of private industry. They are 
willing to participate in this effort, but 
it is a big task and requires a big ex- 
pense. We must provide an incentive 
for them to install this equipment, and 
it can be done through a tax deduction 
for such expenditures, 

We already have instances in several 
States which recognize the enormity of 
this problem and they have adopted 
epee to provide State tax relief for 

purpose. Massachusetts exempts 
im taxation any equipment or facili- 
ties installed for preventing water pollu- 
tion. New Hampshire exempts industrial 
waste treatment facilities from local tax- 
ation for 25 years. Maine and Vermont 
have similar exemption, and so have the 
States of Arkansas, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and possibly others. 

I feel that this incentive should be ex- 
tended on a national basis because the 
problem of pollution has become a na- 
tional problem—and it is bound to in- 
crease as a health hazard in the years 
ahead unless we take precautions now. 
The incentive provided in this bill is logi- 
cal and reasonable. I urge the Congress, 
particularly the House Ways and Means 
Committee, to give it prompt and favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article from 
the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin of April 
13, 1964, describing a meeting in which 
I participated with a group of industrial 
and civic leaders of eastern Connecticut 
to discuss the problem of water pollu- 
tion. The article is as follows: : 

Sr. Once TOLD or RIVER PROBLEMS 

PurnaM—Congressman WILLIAM L. Sr. 
Once of the Second District met informally 
Sunday afternon with eastern Connecticut 
industrial and sportsmen's representatives 
for a discussion of the problems confronting 
Thames River communities and industries. 

Present at the meeting were Ken Stober, 
of the Dow Chemical Co., in Gales Ferry; Jim 
Herring, chairman of the Ledyard industrial 
development committee; Jack Schwalbe of 
the Ledyard community council; and C. B. 
Campbell of the Norwich Striper club. 

The meeting was held in Putnam at the 
home of Ray Laparle, also a member of the 
Norwich Striper club. 

In addition to discussions of the water 
pollution problems of the Thames River basin 
which lies in eastern Connecticut, comments 
on the overall development of all of the 
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river’s resources soon brought the problem 
into focus as a major development for east- 
ern Connecticut. The program as outlined 
could benefit sportsmen, industry, recreation 
and the shelifish industry and lead to 
elimination of pollution on the southeastern 
shoreline of the State. 

Congressman Sr. OncE recalled that the 
survey plans for this work were previously 
authorized by Congress but that funds were 
never made available. 

ST. ONGE COMMENTS 

Sr. Once said, “In listening to your prob- 
lems, It seems that a complete survey of this 
problem must be made to determine the 
type of pollution that we have, the cause of 
such pollution and the seriousness of the 
various types that can be found. We must 
explore the possibility of assistance in this 
respect from interested State and Federal 
agencies. We must discover the agencies 
who could offer help in any way. Further, 
I have no doubt that the actual survey will 
require funds from Congress in which you 
can all assist by enlisting support from the 
political leaders in your communities.” 

Ken Stober brought out a special problem 
that faces Dow Chemical due to the need for 
dredging in order to facilitate the transpor- 
tation by water of both materials and prod- 
ucts from the company’s plant in Gales Ferry. 
An increase of 3 feet in the depth of the river 
at this point would alleviate the situation, 
he said. Stober added, “We are missing our 
greatest potential on the Eastern seaboard 
if we neglect the development of the Thames 
River harbor.” 

Jack Schwalbe declared, “The possibility 
exists that continued inattention to this 
problem (water pollution) could lose us the 
annual Yale-Harvard boat race, which in 
tradition and its contribution to our econ- 
omy is a distinct asset to the region.” 

The plight of fishermen was especially 
stressed by C. B. Campbell, or Norwich, who 
pointed out that fishermen come from many 
miles to fish in the Thames and that this 
problem would soon drive them away if it 
is allowed to grow. 

ONE SOLUTION 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Con- 
Sr. Once said, “This situation defi- 
nitely is one which affects several different 
economic and recreational sections of our 
area. They seem to all be related to one so- 
lution—the general improvement of the 
river which in one operation, will benefit 
all groups. I compliment you gentleman for 
having taken the initiative in this matter for 
an eastern Connecticut is facing its greatest 
period of growth, it is well that we take 
the opportunity to improve all of our re- 
sources to keep up with this growth. Such 
things as tax relief for industries installing 
filter plants can be presented to the Congress 
and I am sure that a solution to this prob- 
lem can be found without any undue pres- 
sure on anyone.” 

O. B. Campbell, of Norwich, was selected 
as liaison officer to the Congressman and 
plans have been made for a larger meeting 
in the very near future to initiate action 
which will lead toward the elimination of 
the problems that have been brought out 
in this first meeting. 


Senator John G. Townsend, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in mourn- 
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ing the death of former Senator John G. 
Townsend, Jr., of Delaware. 

He was one of my closet friends in 
Congress. We often referred to him as 
the chicken king of the United States, 
and the strawberry king, because of his 
leadership in these fields of agriculture 
in his home State. 

John Townsend was a devoted Republi- 
can. He was a devoted American. He 
rendered great service to his country. 
All who knew him will miss him greatly. 


Armenian Martyrs’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, April 24 
is recognized as the commemoration of a 
most horrible event in history, the be- 
ginning of 2 years of extermination of 
the peaceful Armenian people in 1915. 

Armenia was once a thriving nation 
of 1,250,000 people, located between the 
Black Sea, the Euphrates River, Russia, 
and Iran. It encompassed the regions 
of Anatolia, Cilicia, and part of the 
Caucasus. The Armenian people were 
Christians, the first ancient nation to 
adopt Christianity, and by 1915 they 
were prosperous, well educated, and 
highly civilized. Armenian cities were 
clean and well governed. Every village 
had a school, and nearly every large 
town had a college. Armenians were 
closely allied with Western Europe and 
the United States and proud of their 
Christian heritage. Truly, in former 
days, Armenia was a progressive outpost 
in the Middle East, setting standards and 
showing the way to advanced civiliza- 
tion for the whole region. 

But in 1915 Armenia was unfortu- 
nately a subject state of the Otto- 
man Empire. Moslems were scattered 
throughout the Armenian population. 
The Moslems generally, as latecomers, 
were poorer than the Armenians, un- 
educated, unskilled, and envious of their 
Armenian neighbors. This situation 
provided the fuel for genocide by the 
archaic, repressive government in Con- 
stantinople. Like the great crusades in 
reverse Moslems from the north swept 
into Armenia to eradicate an alien re- 
ligion and its followers. à 

The massacre started on April 24, 1915, 
with the arrest of thousands of leading 
Armenians who might be able to lead 
a resistance. Then a carefully planned 
extermination was carried out, working 
downward through the populace even to 
the smallest village, until practically ev- 
ery Armenian in the Ottoman Empire 
was destroyed. 

The men were seized and summarily 
executed. The young women were sold 
into brothels and harems. The children 
by thousands were given to Muslims to be 
converted. Thousands of old men and 
women and children were forced to walk 
without adequate food or clothing many 
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miles, sometimes for 5 or 6 months with- 
out rest until they all died from exhaus- 
tion. In this terrible massacre 800,000 
Armenians died; and 250,000 fled into 
Russia. In 2 years Armenia ceased to 
exist, and the Armenian homeland be- 
came a vacuum to be slowly filled by 
Muslims. Today a decimated Armenian 
nation survives as a captive republic of 
the U.S. S. R. The proud, progressive 
Armenia of 1914 is no more. 

This is the saddening event which is 
commemorated today, appropriately 
called Armenian Martyr’s Day. In re- 
membering it we pay respect to a great 
nation of long-suffering people, to all 
Armenians. Mankind dealt unfairly and 
cruelly with them. Our remembrance 
of it may help remind all of us never 
again to permit such a thing. 


Israel Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, through many centuries after 
the Jews were scattered far and wide by 
the Roman Empire, they had no home- 
land, while Palestine, their original 
home, became a desolate, barren desert. 

Many, many times the natives of the 
nations in which Jews were forced to live 
persecuted and massacred them. The 
Jewish people tried to settle and make 
themselves a congenial segment of the 
Population. But whenever they began 
to feel safe some natural or economic 
Catastrophe would arise, which was 
blamed on them, and they immediately 
became victims once again. This state 
of things lasted for nearly 2,000 years 
and culminated in the merciless slaugh- 
ter of 6 million innocent people in World 
War II. 

In the 1880's some Jews led the way 
toward a goal which became that of 
Nearly all Jews in the last 15 years, the 
reestablishment of Israel. 

On May 14, 1948, the Jews declared 
the independence of Israel and quickly 
demonstrated their ability to maintain 
that independence. From all corners of 

‘ope and Asia Jews streamed into 

, eager to escape the suffering of 

Centuries endured in foreign lands, amid 
e peoples. 

Now that once barren, desolate Pales- 
tine is a bustling nation of 2 million peo- 
Dle, living a comfortable life. They can- 
Not yet enjoy life unmolested and com- 
pletely secure, but I am sure they live far 
better than they ever have before. 

Problems lie ahead for the Jews of 
Israel and for other Jews who yet live in 
fear, for example in the Soviet Union. 

ut as we commemorated the 16th an- 
Niversary of Israeli independence last 
Friday, Jews now have the best hope for 
the future in many years. Let us hope 
that reasonable men can forget the hates 
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and conflicts of the ages, so that Jews 
may come to live in the same peace and 
freedom for which all men strive. 

I find it easy to bring to you felicitous 
language with which to congratulate the 
people of Israel on their 16th anniver- 
sary, for Israel continues to accomplish 
so much in the service of humanity, 
democracy, and freedom. 

For my part, I would like to quote the 
words of a distinguished leader. I would 
like to put into the Recorp the statement 
which President Lyndon B. Johnson 
made in 1958 when, as majority leader 
of the other body, he offered a resolution 
celebrating Israel's 10th birthday. 

At that time, he said: 

Mr. President, the resolution speaks for 
itself, It expresses the feelings of the Ameri- 
can people who have watched the steady 
growth of Israel for a decade. 

Americans have been deeply impressed by 
the courage, the tenacity, and the determina- 
tion with which the Israelis have built their 
country. It is a heart-warming demonstra- 
tion of what can be done by determined men 
and women against great—and sometimes 
overwhelming—odds. 

We wish Israel well. We hope it continues 
to flourish and prosper in dedication to the 
ideals of freedom and international coopera- 
tion, and that it will serve as a force to con- 
tribute to peace in the Middle East and in 
the world. 


Hon. W. T. Delaplaine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in an age 
which seems to have more than its share 
of bitter controversy, violent antago- 
nisms, harsh competition, and public and 
private strife, we sometimes forget that 
there are among us men who are gentle, 
kind, humble, patient, and mature. Not 
every community is blessed by having 
citizens of this kind to temper the cli- 
mate and to encourage and counsel the 
people. As I know from personal expe- 
rience, Frederick, Md., which is my home, 
has been fortunate in having such a man 
in a position of community responsibility. 
On Saturday we lost him, but many of us 
who grew up in Frederick and who sought 
his advice and his help will now seek to 
keep alive the kind of philosophy that 
he embodied. Although his own life was 
touched by sadness in some of its most 
tragic forms, he never imposed his sor- 
rows upon others. Although his respon- 
sibilities as the publisher of two daily 
newspapers and as an orchardist kept 
him consistently busy, his office was never 
barred to visitors. By living the life that 
he thought was right and by being him- 
self, he greatly influenced the world 
around him. 

All of Maryland will miss William T. 
Delaplaine. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I enclose the obituary account 
from Mr. Delaplaine’s own newspaper, 
the Frederick (Md.) News, for Monday, 
April 20, 1964, and an editorial: 
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W. T. DRL ALAN Dres—PusLISHER oF 
News-Posr 

William Theodore Delaplaine, president 
and manager of the Frederick News-Post, 
prominent civic leader and orchardist, died 
unexpectedly at 10 p.m., Saturday, at his 
home, 273 Dill Avenue. He was aged 73 years. 
Although he had been recently indisposed, 
he was apparently recovering nicely and had 
planned to return to his office this week. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Janie H. 
Quynn Delaplaine; an adopted daughter, 
Mrs. Martin L. Bowers, Jr.; grandchildren, 
Martin F. Bowers and Jane Elizabeth 
Bowers; two brothers, George B. Delaplaine, 
Sr., and Judge Edward S. Delaplaine; nephew, 
George B. Delaplaine, Jr., and a niece, Mrs. 
Myron W. Randall, of Phoenix, Baltimore 
county, 

FUNERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The body is at the M. R. Etchison & Son 
Funeral Home, 106 East Church Street, where 
friends may call after 7 p.m. today and 
until 2 p.m., Tuesday. Funeral services will 
be at All Saints Episcopal Church, Tuesday 
at 3 pm., conducted by the rector, Rev. 
Maurice D. Ashbury, assisted by Rev. Paul L. 
Althouse, pastor of the Evangelical Reformed 
United Church of Christ. Entombment will 
follow in the Frederick Memorial Park 
Mausoleum. Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Frederick County Heart Fund, 
118 West Church Street. 

Mr. Delapliane was born in Frederick on 
January 22, 1891, the third son of the late 
William T. Delaplaine, Sr., founder of the 
Frederick News. After graduating from the 
Boys’ High School of Frederick in 1906, he 
attended Washington & Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., receiving the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1 He won scholastic honors 
each year and was the recipient of the high-- 
est award for academic seniors, ha al- 
so been elected as president of the Student 
Government Association, \ 

ASSOCIATED WITH NEWSPAPERS 

Following graduation, he became as- 
sociated with the Frederick News, jointly 
with his brother, the late Robert E. Dela- 
plaine. Upon the death of the latter on 
August 15, 1955, he became president and 
manager of the publishing firm, which had 
in the meantime absorbed. The Frederick 
Post in 1916, operations continuing under 
the corporate name of the Great Southern 
Printing & Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Delaplaine had always been quite ac- 
tive in community affairs, taking part in 
various campaigns for local institutions, such 
as the Francis Scott Key Hotel, Frederick 
Memorial Hospital, the YMCA, and the var- 
ious World War efforts. He was a member of 
the board of directors and former president 
of the Fidelity Building & Loan Association, 
member of the board and former officer of 
the Frederick County Products, Inc., member 
of the board of Stronghold, Inc. former 
member of the Hood College Board of Trus- 
tees, former member of the board of the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel, one-time member 
of the Frederick City Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals. Long active in Kiwanis Club circles, 
he served both as secretary and as president. 

On November 15, 1916, Mr. Delaplaine was 
married to Miss Janie H. Quynn, daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Quynn, of 
Frederick. Through the Quynn family, he 
became interested in farming and fruit grow- 
ing, Through the papers, he helped to stim- 
ulate interest in purebred livestock and in 
better farming methods, cooperating in all 
projects to improve agricultural conditions. 
He was active in the management at one 
time of five farms with a combined area of 
more than 1,000 acres. He managed the large 
truit-growing enterprise well known through- 
out western Maryland industry as Quynn 

„ marked by his association and 
membership in various agricultural and hor- 
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ticultural organtzations. He also received 
awards in this field. Mr, Delaplaine was 
likewise interested in dairying and did much 
to develop this major enterprise for produc- 
ers in Frederick County. 

INTEREST IN PAPERS. UNFLAGGING 


Despite his varied activities, Mr. Dela- 
plaine's interest in the newspapers was un- 
flagging. It was traditional in the family, 
publication of the News having been started 
by the late William T. Delaplaine, Sr., in 
1883. The company also published the Semi- 
Weekly News, which continued until 1953. 
The News was the only daily paper published 
in Frederick County. 

It was back in 1910 that competition de- 
veloped, another company launching the 
Post, also an evening paper, in December of 
that year. The News and the Post then be- 
gan a struggle for supremacy. 

PURCHASED MORNING PAPER 


Frederick, then a city of 10,000, was unable 
to support more than one paper and it was 
a case of survival of the fittest. The Post, 
sensing a losing venture as an evening paper, 
switched to the morning field. Finally, in 
February of 1916, the owners offered their 
property to the Messrs. Delaplaine and agree- 
ment to purchase was reached. The News 
plant was then located on North Market 
Street. Both plants were operated separately 
until the News, in 1917, purchased the Post 
building on Court Street. The two plants 
were consolidated and since that time both 
the News and the Post have been published 
from the present Court Street plant. 

STRESSED WELFARE, IMPROVEMENTS 


Stressing the welfare and improvement of 
the community and tabooing all artificial 
methods, the growth and expansion of the 

have been consistent in both circula- 
tion and advertising patronage. Enhanced 
plant facilities and a vastly increased number 
of employees and staff members attests the 
soundness of conservative Delaplaine man- 
agement. 

Possessing a quiet demeanor and even-na- 
tured disposition, Mr, Delaplaine was popu- 
lar among a wide circle of friends and with 
his employees. His integrity was unchal- 

. He was a member of All Saints 
Episcopal Church and in politics was gen- 
erally regarded as an independent Republi- 
can. He was one of the electors chosen in 
the presidential election of 1920. 


FOND OF FISHING, GOLF 


For diversion, Mr. Delaplaine was fond of 
fishing, and at one time favored golf. Ama- 
teur photography was another hobby, and 
many of his favorite photos were taken dur- 
ing the course of quite a few trips Mr. and 
Mrs. Delaplaine made both in this country 
and abroad. 


WILLIAM T. DELAPLAINE 


It is with sadness in our hearts that we 
record the passing of William T. Delaplaine, 
president and manager of this paper and son 
of the founder of the News. 

Mr. Will's active participation in the News 
and Post spanned more than half a century, 
and in 1962 he was honored by the Chesa- 
peake Association of the Associated Press as 
“Dean of Maryland newspapermen.” 

When he began his association with the 
News, an older brother, the late Robert E. 
Delaplaine, was working with the struggling 
enterprise. In those days type was set by 
hand, Machines were operated by steam 
power, and various machines were run by 
systems of overhead belts, shafts, and pulleys. 

It is during the span of Mr. Will's activities 
that the News and, a few years later, the 
Post, grew from these humble beginnings to 
the modern plant of today using automatic 
tape-operated linecasting machines and ro- 
tary newspaper presses. 

Likewise over the years the content of the 
papers was greatly improved and enlarged 
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through the addition of excellent news serv- 
ices and features, but especially for the im- 
portance given to local news—the recording 
of activities and events in the area served 
by the local papers. : 

Under his tutelage, the coverage of area 
news was expanded and in recent years more 
emphasis was placed on pages designed to 
attract women's readership, as well as the 
youth of the area. His insistence that the 
small one paragraph “personal” or sick“ 
item was of equal importance with the top 
news" story for the area for the day has 
given the Frederick News and Post that in- 
timate personal touch which has been so 
important in the making of a well-accepted 
community newspaper. 

He had a host of friends, and very few 
persons ever disagreed with him. Those who 
did came away with a feeling of respect and 
knowledge they had talked with a true gen- 
tleman. 

In addition to his interest in the news- 
papers, which was paramount, he was a 
devoted worker in the community for better- 
ment and was widely known as an orchardist 
and farmer. 

His smile and warm, friendly greeting will 
be missed by all who knew him. There is 
consolation in the thought that his life was 
exemplary, that his talents were well utilized, 
and that he did his bit toward making the 
world and especially Frederick a better place 
in which to live. 


Anyone for Nerve Gas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post which articulates 
some serious reservations which human- 
ity in general and many Americans in 
particular have had with respect to the 
stockpiling and preparation for chemical 
and biological warfare. 

Because the editorial raises some 
searching questions and because it ex- 
presses in positive terms some attitudes 
with which I concur, I wish to include it 
below for the benefit of my colleagues 
and others who may likewise be con- 
cerned. 

The editorial follows: 

Nerve Gas 

The Associated Press report on our prog- 
Tess in the manufacture of nerve gas is in- 
teresting on two counts. It is interesting 
because of the glimpse it furnishes into an 
area of our enterprise about which little is 
known. It is interesting because of the ef- 
forts of the Government to suppress the 
knowledge of these experiments altogether. 

The story was held up for 2 years, await- 
ing the approval of the appropriate military 
authorities. The difficulties surrounding the 
release of this information give rise to rea- 
sonable anxiety about how many like horror 
projects are going forward behind the shield 
of secrecy. The American people really have 
a right to know what atrocities are being 
prepared for their enemies in the sacred name 
of security. 

When they find out, they ought to insist 
on the destruction of the whole witches’ brew 
of military devices involved. This country, in 
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the new atmosphere prevailing in the world, 
should take the lead in abandoning the 
whole assortment of such horrors on which 
work has been going forward. This coun- 
try now is sufficiently powerful to be able 
to forswear, without security risk, the use of 
nerve gas, chemical devices and germ war- 
fare. We ought to consign to the flames our 
whole stock of germs, gases and death-deal- 
ing chemicals, and invite the rest of the 
world to do likewire. 

In the days before thermonuclear weapons 
there was some justification for experiment 
in this area. There was always the possi- 
bility that an enemy pioneering in this field, 
might become the exclusive possessor of a 
decisive weapon. The thermonuclear weap- 
ons remove this hazard. The risk of monop- 
oly in these inhuman devices has diminished 
if it has not vanished. 

President Johnson, who has taken the lead 
in other measures to reduce world tensions, 
might well take the lead in ridding mankind 
of apprehensions about such devices of mass 
destruction. Americans surely would sleep 
better nights if their Government abolished 
experiments with fluids that cause the vic- 
tims to strangle in their own vital organs. 
These experiments are going to win the 
American people a terrible reputation for 
miiltary frightfulness. Abolishing the whole 
assortment of these weapons would save a lot 
of money; but more importantly, it might 
save our repute as a humanitarian people. 


Setting the Record Straight on the Civil 
Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], has supervised 
the preparation of a memorandum which 
sets the record straight on the civil 
rights bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 290 to 130. 
Neither the gentleman from Ohio, who is 
the ranking minority member of the 
Judiciary Committee, nor 289 other 
Members of the House would have voted 
or this bill if any of the things that are 
being said about the bill were true. We 
welcome fair debate and honest disagree- 
ment; but we will not abide deliberate 
distortions. 

It is because of these distortions that 
this memorandum became necessary. 
should like to thank my distinguished 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio, for his continuing leadership and 
moderation in this field and for the prep- 
aration of this memorandum—urge all 
to read it: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE Cron. RicHTs BILL 
(H.R. 7152), a SUMMARY PREPARED AT THE 
REQUEST AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, REPRESENTATIVE 
TO CONGRESS, FOURTH DISTRICT, OHIO, APRIL 
23, 1964 
False and misleading charges are being 

directed at the civil rights bill now in the 

Senate. i 
To those pcople who believe in equality 

under the law, who support the Constitu- 

tion, and who love liberty for themselves and 
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for others, the civil rights bill is moderate in 
scope, and in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of America. 

Here is what the civil rights bill does and 
does not do. 

EDUCATION 

The bill does not permit the Federal Goy- 
ernment to transfer students among schools 
to create “racial balancing.” 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dictate to schools or teachers as 
to what they must teach. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force religious schodls to hire 
teachers they do not want. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the course con- 
tent or day-to-day operations of public or 
private schools. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the job or senior- 
ity rights of school teachers. 

The bill does authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil sults to desegregate public 
schools where individual citizens are too 
poor or are afraid to bring their own suits. 

Only at and after the request of a school 
board, the bill would authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to furnish limited tech- 
nical and financial assistance to those pub- 
lic schools which need assistance in de- 
segregating. 

HOUSING 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell any home or apartment 
Owner or real estate operator to whom he 
must sell, rent, lease, or otherwise use his 
Teal estate. 

BANK LOANS 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a bank, savings and loan 
Company, or other such financial institu- 
tion to whom It may or may not make a loan. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNIONS 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the day-to-day op- 
rations of a business or labor organization. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to require an employer or union to 

or accept for membership a quota of 
employees from any particular minority 
group. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to destroy the job seniority rights 
of either union or nonunion employees. 

The bill does authorize a bipartisan com- 
Mission to investigate charges that an em- 
Ployer has refused to hire or that a union 
has refused to accept for membership an in- 
dividual solely because of his race, sex, color, 
religion, or national origin. If the Commis- 
Sion cannot dispose of the charge through 

© voluntary cooperation of the employer or 
Union, the Commission must either drop the 
Charge or bring a civil suit in a United States 
istrict court. In court the Commission 
Must prove its charge by a preponderance of 

evidence. 

This authority is weaker than that granted 
to 25 State commissions under State law. 

d, where a State commission is doing its 
— the Federal Commission may not inter- 


FARMERS 
£ The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
Thment to interfere with a farmer's opera- 
nof his farm. 
The bili does not permit the Federal Gov- 
fa ment to impose minority quotas upon a 
Tmer's farmhands or tenants. 
The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
foment to interfere with membership in 
arm organizations. 
iea bill only requires that a farmer, hav- 
25 or more employces, may not refuse 
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to hire an employee solely because of the 
color of his skin or his religion: 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND VETERANS BENEFITS 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deny or interfere with an in- 
dividual's right to receive social security or 
veteran's benefits, 

VOTING 


The bill neither authorizes nor permits the 
Federal Government to interfere in a State’s 
right to fix voter qualifications. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to practice “judge shopping,” or 
otherwise interfere with the local Federal 
judiciary. 

The bill does provide limited procedural 
safeguards to assure that citizens are not 
denied the right to vote because of their 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

7 HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


‘The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell general retail establishments, 
bars, private clubs, country clubs, or service 
establishments whom they must serve. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with or destroy the 
private property rights of individual busi- 
nessmen. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a lawyer, doctor, banker, or 
other professional man whom he must serve. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a barber-shop or beauty- 
shop owner whom he must serve, except that 
such establishment, if located in a hotel, must 
serve all patrons of that hotel. 

All the bill does is to require that the own- 
ers of places of lodging (having five or more 
rooms for rent), eating establishments, gaso- 
line stations, and places of entertainment 
are to serve all customers who are well- 
behaved and who are able to pay. 

This requirement is weaker than the pub- 
lic accommodation laws of 32 States. And, 
where these States properly enforce their 
laws, there is no reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere. 


RIGHT TO JURY TRIAL 


The civil rights bill contains no primary. 


criminal penalties. Only civil actions are 
authorized, to prevent an individual from 
continuing to violate provisions of the bill. 
Historically and actording to the Constitu- 
tion, jury trials are not authorized in these 
types of cases, The laws of the 50 States are 
the same in this regard. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS:AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any way to interfere with free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech. 


GRANT OF DICTATORIAL POWERS TO FEDERAL 
GOVERN MENT 


A majority of the States have enacted leg- 
islation which is as strong or stronger than 
the major provisions of the civil rights bill. 
Nothing in the bill interferes with the effec- 
tive enforcement of these State laws. And, 
where these laws are being effectively en- 
forced, there is no reason for the Federal 
Government to interfere in States’ rights. 

In each title of the bill, effective adminis- 
trative and judicial safeguards are provided. 
Federal officials are granted no final author- 
ity to withhold Federal financial assistance 
or impose penalties upon citizens. Every 
citizen is guaranteed his day in court with 
all the judicial safeguards that the Bill of 
Rights guarantees. 

STATE CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


A majority of States have strong civil 
rights legislation which is effectively en- 
forced. The Federal civil rights bill spe- 
cifically provides that the Federal law will in 
no way interfere with the right of those 
States to continue enforcing their laws. And, 
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where the States do so, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have no cause to enforce the Fed- 
eral civil rights law in those States. Thus, 
for the Americans who do not discriminate 
against their fellow citizens because of race, 
color, or religion, the Federal clyil rights bill 
will have no effect on their daily lives. 


Armenian Martyrs Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, April 
24 each year marks a sad day in the 
history of the Armenian people. It was 
on that day in 1915 when some two to 
three million Armenians—the whole Ar- 
menian population in Turkey—were 
slaughtered or deported. This tragic 
event is observed annually by Armenians 
in the United States and in other coun- 
tries as Martyrs’ Day. 

On this day, people of Armenian de- 
scent and all freedom-loving people, pay 
their respects to those martyrs who 
nearly a half century ago were innocent 
victims of a cruel and despotic regime 
which sought to further its dreams of 
conquest by undertaking wholesale mas- 
sacres of a peaceful people. This was 
certainly an act of genocide—the murder 
of a whole people, a tragedy that 
shocked all mankind. ` 

Beginning on that infamous day in 
1915, all prominent Armenians in Tur- 
key were arrested and later deported to 
various parts of that country—only to be 
executed there. Among them were 
clergymen, intellectuals, well-known 
merchants, artisans and others—in all 
about a thousand persons representing 
all classes of the Armenian community 
in Turkey. But they were only the first 
group of victims of a well-organized 
genocide plan to destroy this minority 
people in Turkey. 

Others followed within a matter of 
weeks. It soon became evident to all 
Armenians in Turkey that they were 
doomed to death and destruction, and 
that they were faced with a tragedy of 
national proportions—a tragedy which 
was unheard of until that day in the 
annals of civilization. In a period of 
less than 6 months the Turkish Govern- 
ment decimated the Armenians within 
its borders by massacres, deportation, 
famine, and other means. Only a small 
segment of the Armenian .community 
succeeded in escaping. F 

In the United States today we have 
several hundred thousand people of 
Armenian extraction. They are loyal 
and devoted citizens, intelligent, hard- 
working, deeply religious, and a great 
asset to our country. To all of them and 
to their kinsmen in other countries, I 
wish to extend my deep sympathy on 
this day and to join with them in paying 
tribute to the memory of the Armenian 
martyrs of 1915. Only by keeping their 


; 
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memory alive and retelling the tragic 
events of that genocide, can we hope to 
prevent such acts in the future. 


War on Peary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
most publicized domestic political pro- 
gram of 1964 is the administration's bap- 
tized war on poverty.” 

The dubious nature of this package 
proposal is being argued throughout the 
land, and I submit for the Recorp as in- 
dication of nationwide reaction an arti- 
cle in the Monday, April 20 edition of the 
Chicago Tribune by internationally 
known economist, Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
entitled “Poverty Count Data Have a 
Phony Ring,” and an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 16 edition of the Palos 
Regional, a weekly newspaper serving the 
Palos region of south suburban Cook 
County, entitled War on Poverty Not for 
Government.” 

The articles follow: 

Poverty Counr Data Have A PHONY RING 
(By Melchior Palyi) 

Remember the “underfed, underclothed, 
and underhoused one-third” proclaimed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt? Now, ac- 

to President Johnson, one out of 

every five Americans is poverty-stricken. By 
that token, we have made quite an inroad 

into poverty, reducing it from 33 percent to 
20 percent of the population. Juggling with 
er is an old trick of Soviet statisti- 
cians. Translate the percéntages into num- 

bers and a wholly different picture emerges. 

In 1935, the population of the United 
States was estimated at 128 million; now it 
has passed the 191 million mark. One-third 
of the 1935 figure is almost 43 million; one- 
fifth of the latter is nearly—43 million. We 
did not manage to put a dent in the number 
of paupers. 

There are as many around as there were 
28 years ago when the country embarked 
on the New Deal, on social security and wel- 
fare spending, to say nothing of the wealth 
redistribution by taxation, subsidies, and in- 
Nation. 

Something is phony about the politicians’ 
approach to the problem of poverty. Are 
their estimates sheer figments of the presti- 
dential imagination? Or have our policies 
been altogether mischievous? 

WHERE'S DIVIDING LINE 

To begin with, where is the dividing line 
between a “modest but adequate” existence, 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics has put it, 
and real deprivation? If starvation is the 
gage as in India, or the kind of overcrowd- 
ing found in Soviet housing, then there are 
very few poors in this country. 

On the other hand, the collectivists (who 
sail under humanitarian flags) allege that 
undereducation and undermedication are 
also 81 t earmarks of wretchedness. 
Why not declare that a car and a television 
set are necessities, too? And should not 
something be done about the unfortunates 
who cannot afford a winter vacation in 
Florida, important as it might be for length- 
ening their lives? 
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PICK ARBITRARY FIGURE 


The official approach consists in choosing 
some arbitrary income figure. Any in- 
dividua: or family below the line is supposed 
to be a slum dweller or worse and must be 
rescued, cost what it may. If a $4,000 in- 
come is considered the minimum for a family 
of four, some 54 million Americans are in- 
digent. There are about 36 million destitute 
if the minimum Is lowered to $3,000—which 
is apparently President Johnson’s choice. A 
few things should be remembered about 
such arbitrarily selected income figures, 
They are: 

1. Living expenses are one thing in the 
big city and quite another thing in a small 
town or on the farm. National averages 
mean little more than nothing. 

2. In 1956, a Federal Reserve Board survey 
brought out that 40 percent of the spend- 
ing units" with less than 62,000 incomes, 
allegedly comprising 8 million families, owned 
their own homes. The vast majority of 
these very poor“ homeowners, 86 percent, 
had no mortgage debt. Close to 50 percent 
of the total number had liquid savings of 
$500 or more. 

ONLY MONEY COUNTED 


3. Usually, only money incomes are count- 
ed; Income in kind defies the measuring 
sticks. But in the countryside, particularly, 
people manage to provide themselves with 
food—and recreation—by farming, fishing, 
and hunting. And they do not report neces- 
sarily what they earn on side jobs. Avoid- 
ing (and evading) income and social security 
taxes is a popular pastime, not just among 
millionaires. 

4. How far an income goes in providing a 
decent living depends on the person and cir- 
cumstances, A thrifty family can get along 
on less than $3,000 a year while the profligate 
may have trouble making ends meet with 
double’ that amount, it may make all the 
difference if all members of the family are 
healthy, or some are chronically sick; if the 
children help on the farm or in the office, or 
do not; and so on. 

5. Last but not least, the statistical meth- 
ods used in counting the poor are pitifully 
inadequate. The experts“ of President 
Johnson neglect to take notice of the pitfalls 
in the data mentioned above. Their “highly 

rhetoric” is based on totally unrell- 
able samplings. 
DERIVING THE FIGURE 

“The Administration arrived at [its] esti- 
mate of ‘the forgotten fifth’ by using sample 
data collected each year by the Census Bu- 
reau from approximately 25,000 households,” 
quoting from a recent Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. survey. 

“Administration economists simply desig- 
mated as ‘poor’ all families with annual 
money income of less than $3,000 and all 
unattached individuals with annual money 
income of less than $1,500. * * * When the 
sample data for 1962 are blown up to full 
population size, they yield a money Income 
total of $352 billion. By contrast, 1962 money 
income for roughly the same population, as 
calculated by the Department of Commerce 
largely on the basis of consolidated income 
tax returns, was $53 billion higher. Com- 
merce's estimate of total income for the year 
[including nonmoney income] was $68 bil- 
lion higher.” 

By such filmsy concoctions, the Presiden- 
tial advisers arrive at, or near, the ludicrous 
one-fifth figure of chronic poverty. 

[Prom the Palos Regional, Apr. 16, 1964] 

War on Poverty Not ron GOVERNMENT 

An interesting sidelight can be cast on the 
proposal to raise congressional salaries from 
$22,500 to $32,500, which was temporarily 
shelved for obvious political reasons, this be- 
ing a political year. 
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A new House office building, not yet fin- 
ished, has been under construction for some 
6 years. It has been branded as an archi- 
tectural monstrosity. That aside, the cost 
will run—according to estimates, which are 
almost invariably low—to $122 million, and 
it will provide office space for only about 
170 Representatives. 

This comes to $720,000 per member. And 
now it is urged that still another such build- 
ing should be started to take care of, presum- 
ably, the hundreds of Representatives who 
will not have space in the new building. 

Well, we are to have a so-called war on 
poverty. We have an economy drive which, 
so far, seems to consist of such picayune 
matterns as turning off unneeded lights in 
Government offices. And we have an office 
building costing $720,000 for each and every 
Representative Who will occpuy it, and an- 
other such in prospect. 

Einstein himself could not add up the po- 
litical spending proposals, projects and 
schemes and make the slightest sense of 
them. Such a waste of tax money is no rec- 
ommendation for Increased salaries for the 
public officials who are responsible for them. 
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Administration Rejects Proposal for 
Expenditure Policy Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1984, the minority members of 
the Joint Economic Committee wrote to 
President Johnson suggesting that a bi- 
partisan Presidential Advisory Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditure Policy be 
established with the purpose of making 
an objective study in this area, I in- 
serted a copy of that letter to President 
Johnson in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on January 20, 1964, pages 581-582. 

In a letter of April 11, Secretary Dillon 
has rejected the suggestion of the Joint 
Economic Committee minority. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of Sec- 
retary Dillon’s letter, as well as my reply 
to him, be included in the Recor for the 
information of those who wish to follow 
this discussion to its conclusion. 

The letters follow: 

‘Tire SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1964. 
Hon. Tuomas B. CURTIS, 
House of Répresentatives, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dran Mr. Cuntis: The President has asked 
me to reply to the letter of January 10, 1964, 
from the minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee. Your concern over 
expenditure policy is entirely appropriate, 
and we appreciate the constructive and 
thoughtful approach which has gone into 
your recommendation for a special advisory 
commission to review Federal activities and 
expenditures, 

The President’s firm position on the im- 
portance of expenditure control along with 
tax reduction in stimulating the sound 
growth of our economy is, of course, now well 
known. His determination to eliminate 
waste and efficiency through a continual re- 
view by the executive branch of the useful- 
ness of existing and the estab- 
lishment of priorities among needed and de- 
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sirable new programs was unambiguously set 
Torth in his first budget. Iam sure you agree 
that the progress we are making toward a 
balanced budget, as a result of his strict 
economy measures and the exhaustive screen- 
ing of existing programs, was an important 
factor in the early enactment this year of 
the tax reduction legislation. 

It is, of course, a basic and necessary part 
of the President's duty under the Budget 
and Accounting Act to propose in each budg- 
et the amounts which, in his judgment, are 
necessary for the support of the Government. 
The Congress has a similar responsibility 
when it is considering the President's budget 
recommendations. 

Expenditure policy is, in fact, program pol- 
icy. It encompasses practically the entire 
range of matters with which the executive 
branch and the Congress deal, including na- 
tional security and domestic economic and 
social policy. Under our form of government 
these responsibilities rest with elected offi- 
cials, the President and the Members of the 
Congress. Theirs is the basic responsibility 
for formulating and deciding matters which 
relate to the nature, size, and relative prior- 
ity of Government programs and outlays. It 
would seem unrealistic and unwise to assign 
to a bipartisan commission a task so broad 


that it encompasses virtually the whole of 


the agenda of government, 

To be sure, expertise on a more specialized 
basis—dealing wtib specific programs or with 
matters of organization and procedures—can 
and has in the past been of value both to 
the President and the Congress. Expert 
knowledge has also been useful in obtain- 
ing greater economy and efficiency in selected 
operations. The President and his operating 
Officials have called in the past for such ad- 
Vice as circumstances warrant, and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

In the final analysis, however, I belleve 
the greatest progress ¢an be made toward 
Your objectives if we concentrate on im- 
Proving program and management appraisals 
and reviews within the existing framework— 
both legislative and executive—rather than 
through a large temporary commission with 
broad and far-ranging terms of reference. 

Certainly the Joint Economic Committee 
Can, as in the past, contribute to such ef- 
forts. I can assure you that the Presi- 
dent and each of his agency officials in- 
tend to press ahead to improve on the ac- 
Complishments we have made to date in 
Careful determinations of priorities, In ever 
greater attention to efficiency, and in the 
elimination of any and all unnecessary ex- 
Penditures. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovucias DILLON. 
CONGRESS OF THE Untrep STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., April 22, 1964. 
Hon, C. Dovcias DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Secnerary: Thank you for your 
letter of April 11, 1964, replying to a letter 
Of January 10, 1964, sent to the President by 
the minority members of the Joint Economic 

mmittee and suggesting the establishment 
Of a Presidential Advisory Commission on 
Federal Expenditure Policy. 

I regret that the administration has re- 
Jected the idea of an objective and bipartisan 
review of expenditure policy by a Commission 
Of experts outside of the Government. How- 
ever, I do agreo with you that efforts in this 
area should move forward by improvements 
Of the existing legislative and executive 
framework. 

In the light of the difficulties in altering 
dub lahed patterns of thought and proce- 

ure within Government, however, the Joint 
Economic Committee minority felt that the 
si commendations of a blue-ribbon Commis- 
at would help to stimulate needed action 
ithin the existing framework. 
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You may be certain that I will continue 
to press for improvements in the existing ex- 
expenditure policy machinery. I would, of 
course, welcome the full support of the ad- 
ministration in those efforts since the 
chances of making meaningful improvements 
without administration backing are slight. 

Since the January 10 letter to the President 
was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
intend to place your reply as well as this 
letter in the Recorp so that those who are 
interested may follow the discussion to its 
conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Armenian Martyrs Day, April 24 


” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


= OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Armenians in Turkey have had their 
miseries and misfortunes. They had 
lived under the autocratic tyranny of 
the Turks for centuries, and had endured 
all sorts of hardships. Since late 19th 
century they were being massacred by 
the tens of thousands and nothing 
seemed to avert more massacres. All 
these tragic events had become part of 
their national history. But their real 
national tragedy, one that practically 
wiped out all traces of Armenian com- 
munities in the Ottoman Empire, began 
on the fateful April 24, 1915. 

On that day, and during the night of 
April 23, all prominent Armenians in 
Constantinople and in other towns, per- 
sons active and well known in all phases 
of communal activity, were arrested and 
imprisoned, held incomunicado and then 
under their guard-executioners deported 
to various parts of the country. Their 
unenviable lot was sad enough to plunge 
the whole Armenian community. of the 
country into national mourning, but the 
lot that was in store for some 2 million 
Armenians in Turkey was no different. 
In the course of the next 6 months all 
of them were uprooted from their native 
homes. Many hundreds of thousands 
lost their lives in carefully organized 
wholesale massacres. Hundreds of 
thousands more lost their lives by famine 
and under indescribable hardships. 
Though some 500,000 managed to escape 
death by finding refuge in neighboring 
lands, in Persia, Russia, and in some 
parts of Europe, the majority of the Ar- 
menians simply ceased to exist by the 
end of 1915. Thus in the course of less 
than a year the industrious and relative- 
ly prosperous Armenian community, with 
its centuries-old eventful history, was no 
more. 

Such was the legacy of the tragic 
events which began on that black April 
24 of 1915. Today in commemorating 
the 49th anniversary of that tragedy, 
Armenians everywhere, even those in 
the Soviet Armenian Socialist Republic, 
bless the memory of the victims of that 
tragedy perpetrated by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in 1915, 

Genocide is a crime against humanity. 
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Those who are guilty of such crime must 
know that as the spirit of the brother- 
hood of man grows, all mankind will rise 
against crimes against their brothers, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or end- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimaté of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That-a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
congitions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 


Messrs, Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), 
Holland, Eastland, 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs, Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphrey, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstall, 
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Problems Posed by the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND' 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 24, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Evening Star of April 22, 1964, carried 
an excellent column by Mr. Richard Wil- 
son on the subject of U.S. foreign policy 
in dealing with the problems posed by 
the Communist aim of world domination. 
I have been particularly impressed with 
Mr. Wilson’s comments and commend 
them to the Members of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lessons oy EX-AMBASSADOR MuzPaHy—How- 
EVER TRACTABLE Russians APPEAR, LONG- 
RANGE OBJECTIVES KEPT IN SICHT 

(By Richard Wilson) 

In this era of the renewed thaw with Rus- 
Sin the lessons learned by former Ambassa- 
dor Robert O. Murphy are worth reviewing. 

Bob Murphy was a career State Department 
Official on the same level as Britain’s Harold 

in several critical areas during 

World War II and in the immediate postwar 

Period. Berlin was one of these areas and 

it was there that Murphy learned first hand 

the Russian technique of approaching objec- 
tives stage by stage. 

The blockade of Berlin began as a probing 
Operation with minor traffic interferences and 
Slowly escalated, stage by stage, into a full 
Scale stricture intended to starve and freeze 
the Western Powers out. In the early stages 
a firm Western response would probably have 
Convinced the Russians that the risk was too 
great, But the first probes seemed to indi- 
cate a lack of resolution by the Western 
Powers. Irresolution met every successive 
Step until the point was reached where break- 
ing the blockade would have meant full- 
Scale war. 

As Murphy sees it, the airlift which kept 
Berlin alive was an admission of failure; we 
Should never have had to supply Berlin 
this way, but should have insisted on access 
by normal methods from the beginning, 
USing force if necessary to assure such ac- 
cess. At one stage a lone Mongolian soldier 
Was the only impediment to full access. 

It is well to remember how the blockade 
began, and how the Russian lodgment in 
Cuba began, in this perlod when so much 
reliance is being place on a rapprochement 
With Russia. The lessons are known but 
they never can be learned. If the thread 
Of Murphy's analysis is right, the Berlin wall 
never would have been built if U.S. tanks 
had pushed away the barbed wire when it 
Was first laid and if the first cement block 
had been kicked aside when first put down. 

In Cuba, the time to have acted was when 
the first combat troops were installed and not 
When the missile bases were erected. Rus- 
sia goes about these matters progressively, 
moving as faf and as fast as the existing risks 
Will permit, 
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Periods of calm are part of the stage-by- 
stage strategy also and it is in Just such stages 
as this that the American guard automati- 
cally drops. We may find later that in such 
periods the Soviet espionage apparatus takes 
advantage of an improved atmosphere to 
improve its position. 

This has happened before, notably in 1958 
and 1959, and it has only recently been dis- 
closed that the American Embassy in Poland 
was thoroughly penetrated and Russian-paid 
party girls were sleeping with the entire 
Marine guard contingent. The Soviet espio- 
nage department can be relied’ on to do its 
level best to live up to its reputation in the 
James Bond spy thrillers. 

This incident has been excruciatingly em- 
barrassing to the State Department, to say 
nothing of the Marine Corps. But it is hard 
to convince the State Department that its 
security procedures are very lax. Senator 
Dopp and his Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee have been trying to do this for the 
past several years. But the procedures don't 
seem to improve much and such heretics as 
Otto Otepka, whose crime was telling the 
truth about his superiors, remain ostracized 
and in suspension. It was no surprise to 
learn that Otepka was one of the officials who 
handled investigations of conditions in the 
embassy in Poland. 

On the basis of the record, therefore, pe- 
riods of thaw in relations which the Soviet 
Union are followed by new experiments in 
the nibbling process which Ambassador Mur- 
phy watched grow into the Berlin blockade. 
Periods of thaw are also accompanied by 
redoubled efforts of the Russian KGB which 
have been so notoriously flagrant in England. 

However tractable the Russians seem to 
become they do not lose sight of long-term 
objectives. The do not hesitate to shoot 
down our planes while they smilingly assure 
us that they wish new understandings. Rus- 
sia is hard pressed now internally and exter- 
nally but to assume, as does Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, that there can be a new deal with 
Russia, based on some kind of a poorly 
defined new world order, approaches the lim- 
its of credibility. 
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The 1963 American Success Story Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1964 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, each 
year, the Free Enterprise Awards Asso- 
ciation, Inc., presents an American Suc- 
cess Story Award to 10 businessmen 
whose rise to success over obstacles and 
competition symbolizes the achievement 
that is possible to all of our citizens in 
the democratic society that we enjoy 
here in the United States. 

I am proud today to pay tribute to a 
fellow Georgian who was the recipient 
of one of the 1963 awards which were re- 
cently announced. He is Roy Richards, a 
resident of Carrollton, Ga., who is 
founder and president of Richards & 


‘ 
. 


Associates, Southwire Co., and Richards 
Realty Corp. of Carrollton, and also is 
president of the Peoples Bank in Carroll- 
ton, Richards Motor Co., Villa Rica, Ga., 
and Richards International of San Juan, 
P.R., and others. 

The story of Mr. Richards’ outstanding 
business success is an excellent example 
of what can be achieved under democ- 
racy, where freedom of choice and abil- 
ity, based on the foundation of a belief 
in God and in the dignity of man pre- 
valls. We in Georgia are particularly 
proud of Mr. Richards for his achieve- 
ments and for his contributions to the 
economy of his State and community. 

In accepting the award, Mr. Richards 
commented: 

Under free enterprise, success is possible 
anywhere in America. I was born in Carroll 
County, Ga. I built my success there and 
reached the world with my products, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the announcement of Mr. Rich- 
ards’ award be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The 12th annual 1964 American Success 
Story Awards were presented today by the 
Pree Enterprise Awards Association, Ind., to 
10 men who overcame obstacles and com- 
petition and rose from the ranks to own or 
head giant industries. They started as re- 
porters, teachers, newsboys, Junkman, me- 
chanic, and odd jobs. Selected as examples 
of the success possible to all under America’s 
free enterprise democracy, they all praised 
America’s freedoms and opportunities for 
making their success possible, 

Mr. Talbot T. Speer who rose to own one 
of America's oldest newspapers, the 237-year- 
old Maryland Gazette, a newspaper chain and 
the Baltimore Business Inc., presented 
the awards as FEAA's awards chairman at the 
presentation ceremonies held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

Mr. Speer read the citations which stated 
that the recipients had, “* * * won an en- 
during place in the history of American en- 
deavor by achieving success despite adversity 
through industry, sacrifice, and ethics, sym- 
bolizing the success possible to all under our 
free enterprise system.” He cited them for 
their dedicated work in civil, religious and 
philanthropic causes, and contributions to 
their fields. 

Mr. Speer warned that America must pre- 
pare to meet the gravest challenge In history 
to our freedoms, high standard of living, and 
security. The anti-American campaigns, the 
subversion of nations once friendly to us, 
the assassination of President Kennedy and 
other individual and mass attacks on the 
United States and democracy everywhere are 
proof that we are locked in a death struggle 
with ruthless totalitarian forces. “Every 
American must find out what they can do to 
help in the fight for our Nation’s survival” 
he urged. 

The Free Enterprise Awards Association 
was chartered in 1952. With leaders im all 
fields it promotes incentive and champions 
the cause of the American free enterprise 
democracy to bolster the faith of all people 
in the American way of life. 
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Roy Richards, 52 (resident, Carrollton, 

Ga.) , founder and president Richards & Asso- 
ciates, Southwire Co., Richards Realty Corp., 
Carrollton, Ga., President, the Peoples Bank, 
Carroliton, Ga.; Richards Motor Co., Villa 
“Rica, Ga.; Richards International, San Juan, 
P.R., others. To be a recipient of the Free 
Enterprise Awards Association’s 12th annual 
American Success Story Awards as an exam- 
ple of the success possible under America’s 
free enterprise democracy. 

Born on farm, worked in father’s sawmill, 
worked way through Tech, gradu- 
ated mechanical engineering. Borrowed $256 
from professor whom he later employed. 
Officer, U.S. Army. Started pole line con- 
tracting business on $600 loan (later became 
bank president in hometown) and built 
Richards & Associates into internationally 
known construction firm of electrical and 
gas transmission lines for major utilities. 
Employs 300, grosses $6 million. Or 
Southwire Co., to manufacture electrical wire 
and cable, in 1950, Highly competitive field, 
bucking giants of copper and aluminum in- 
dustry. Now over 300,000-square-foot plant, 
employs 680, operates fleet of 40 diesel truck 
tractors, delivering to 40 States, and export, 
Sales $24 million. Awarded President’s E for 
export award for export sales to 17 foreign 
countries. 

Other business interests include buying 
and selling 17 theaters, a radio station, and 
construction and operation of shopping cen- 
ters. Cited for Southwire Co.'s many indus- 
try “firsts.” His contributions to southern 
industry are an example of the awards of free 
enterprise democracy to those willing to 
compete for the wealth our economy affords. 


Supreme Court Draws on House Small 
Business Committee Investigation in 
Outlawing Gasoline Consignment Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE I. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision in 
an antitrust case which is recognized as 
being of greater importance and signifi- 
cance than any other antitrust case de- 
cided in this decade. Moreover, in so 
doing, the Court relied upon and quoted 
from hearings of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

I refer to the opinion of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the case of Simpson 
ageinst Union Oil Co. of California and 
to hearings held by our distinguished col- 
league, Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
of California, chairman of the Small 
Business Subcommittee on Distribution. 

In the Union Oil Co. case, the Supreme 
Court, by a 5-to-3 vote, outlawed gaso- 
line consignment sales—a method of 
marketing used by the oil companies to 
control the price of gasoline sold by serv- 
ice stations to the consuming public. 
The Supreme Court observed that this 
system is in reality price fixing and 
stated: 

To allow Union Oil to achieve price fixing 
in this vast distribution system through this 
“consignment” device would be to make 
legality for antitrust purposes turn on clever 
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draftsmanship. We refuse to let a matter 
60 vital to a competitive system rest on such 
easy manipulation. 


Now that the Supreme Court has torn 
the vell from such an illegal scheme and 
exposed it for what it in reality is, thou- 
sands of small businessmen who operate 
gasoline service stations and the general 
public will benefit. 

In this case—the Union OH Co. de- 
cision—the Congress can and will take 
and derive justifiable satisfaction in the 
fact that the Supreme Court stated. We 
are enlightened on present-day market- 
ing methods by recent congressional in- 
vestigations,” and quoted testimony from 
hearings by the House Small Business 
Committee. 

Because of the tremendous significance 
and importance of the ruling by the 
Superme Court in the Union Oil case, I, 
under unanimous consent, include this 
decision in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The decision rendered by Justice 
Douglas follows: 

Supreme Covrr or THe Unirep STATES, 
RICHARD S. SIMPSON, PETITIONER, v. UNION 
Ou. CoMPany or CALIFORNIA—ON Warr or 
CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED STATES COURT or 
APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUOIT-—ÀPRIL 20, 
1964—-No. 87—Ocrosrn Trem, 1963 


Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This is a sult for damages under section 4 
of the Clayton Act, 38 Stat. 731, 15 U.S.C. 
15, for violation of sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman Act, 26 Stat. 209, as amended, 
50 Stat. 693, 15 U.S.C. 1, 2. The complaint 
grows out of a so-called retail dealer con- 
signment” agreement which, it is alleged, 
Union Oil requires lessees of its retail out- 
lets to sign, of which Simpson was one. The 
“consignment” agreement is for 1 year and 
thereafter until canceled, is terminable by 
either party at the end of any year and, by 
its terms, ceases upon any termination of the 
lease, The lease Is also for 1 year; and it is 
alleged that it is used to police the retall 
prices charged by the consignees, renewals 
not being made if the conditions prescribed 
by the company are not met. The company, 
pursuant to the “consignment” agreement, 
sets the prices at which the retailer sells the 
gasoline. While title“ to the consigned gas 
“shall remain tn consignor until sold by con- 
signee,” and while the company pays all prop- 
erty taxes on all gasoline in possession of 
Sinfpson, he must carry personal ability and 
property damage insurance by reason of the 
“consigned” gasoline and is responsible for 
all losses of the “consigned” gasoline in his 
possession, save for specified acta of God. 
Simpson is compensated by a mimimum com- 
mission and pays all the costs of operation in 
the famillar manner. 

The retail price fixed by the company for 
the gasoline during the period in question 
was 29.9 cents; and Simpson, despite the 
company's demand that he adhere to the au- 
thorized price, sold it at 27.0 cents, allegedly 
to mect a competitive price. Soley because 
Simpson sold gasoline below the fixed price, 
Union Oil refused to renew the Icase; termi- 
nation of the “consignment” agreement en- 
sued; and this suit was filed. The terms of 
the lease and “consignment” agreement are 
not in dispute nor the method of their appli- 
cation in this case. The intefstate character 
of Union Oll's business is conceded, as is the 
extensive use by it of the lease-consignment 
agreement in eight Western States. 

After two pretrial hearings, the company. 
moved for a summary judgment. Simpson 
moved for a partial summary judgment 
that the consignment lease program is in 
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violation of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman. 
Act. The district court, concluding that “all 
the factual disputes” had been eliminated 
from the case, entertained the motions. The 
district court granted the company's motion 
and denied Simpson’s, holding as to the latter 
that he had not established a violation of the 
Sherman Act and, even assuming such a vio- 
lation, that he had not sufferéd any action- 
able damage. The court of appeals afirmed. 
While it assumed that there were triable is- 
sues of law, it concluded that Simpson suf- 
fered no actionable wrong: or damage, 311 F. 
2d 704. The case is here on a writ of certio- 
rari. 373 US. 901. i 

We disagree witli the court of appeals that 
there ls no actionable wrong or damage if 
a Sherman Act violation is assumed, If the 
"consignment" agreement achieves resale 
price maintenance in vlolatlon of the Sher- 
man Act, it and the lease are being used to 
injure interstate commerce by depriving in- 
dependent dealers of the exercise of free 
Judgment whether to become consignees at 
all, or remain consignees, and, in any event, 
to sell at competitive prices. The fact that 
a retailer can refuse to deal does not give 
the supplier immunity if the arrangement is 
one of those schemes condemned by the anti- 
trust laws. 

There is actionable wrong whenever the 
restraint of trade or monopolistic practice 
has an impact on the market; and it matters 
not that the complainant may be only one 
merchant. See Klor's v. Broadway Hale 
Stores, 359 U.S, 207, 213; Radiant Burners v. 
Peoples Gas Co., 364 U.S. 656, 660. As we 
stated in Radovich v. National Football 
League, 352 US. 445, 453-454: 

„Congress has, by legislative flat, deter- 
mined that such prohibited activities are 
injurious to the public and has provided 
sanctions allowing private enforcement of 
the antitrust laws by an aggrieved party. 
These laws protect the victims of the for- 
bidden practices as well as the public.” 

The fact that, on failure to renew a lease, 
another dealer takes Simpson's place and 
renders the same service to the public is no 
more an answer here than it was in Poller v. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 308 U.S. 464, 
473. For Congress not the oil distributor, 18 
the arbiter of the public interest; and Con- 
gress has closely patrolled price fixing 
whether effected through resale price mainte- 
nance agreements or otherwise* The ex- 
clusive requirements contracts struck down 
in Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 337 
U.S. 293, were not saved because dealers need 
not have agreed to them, but gone else- 
where. If that were a defense, a supplicr 
could regiment thousands of otherwise com- 
petitive dealers in resale price maintenance 
programs merely by fear of nonrenewal of 
short-term leases. 

We made clear in United States v. Parke, 
Davis & Co., 362 U.S. 29, that a supplier may 
not use coercion on its retail outlets to 
achieve resale price maintenance. We re- 
iterate that view, adding that it matters not 
what the cocrcive device is. Unitcd States 
v. Colgate, 250 U.S. 300, as explained in Parke, 
Davis, 362 U.S., at 37, was a case where there 
was assumed to be no agreement to main- 
tain retail prices. Here we have such an 
agreement; it is used cocrcively, and, it 
promises to be equally if not more effective in 
maintaining gasoline prices than were the 
Parke, Davis techniques in fixing monopoly 
prices on drugs. 

Consignments perform an Important func- 
tion In trade and commerce, and their in- 
tegrity has been recognized by many courts, 
including this one. See Ludvigh v. American 
Woolen Co,, 231 US. 622. Yet consignments 
though useful In allocating risk between the 
parties and determining their rights inter 
se, do not necessarily control the rights of 
others, whether they be creditors or sover- 
eigns. Thus the device has been extensively 
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regulated by the States, 22 Am. Jur., Factors, 
8; Hartford Indemnity Co. v. Ilinois, 298 U.S. 
155. Congress, too, has entered parts of the 
field establishing by the act of June 10, 1930, 
46 Stat. 531, as amended, 7 U.S.C.) section 
4990 et scq., a pervasive system of control 
over commission merchants dealing in 
Perishable agricultural commodities. 

One Who sends a rug or a painting or other 
work of art to a merchant or a gallery for 
sale at a minimum price can, of course, hold 
the consignee to the bargain. A retail mer- 
chant may, indeed, have inventory on con- 
signment, the terms of which bind the parties 
inter se. Yet the consignor does not always 
Prevall over creditors in case of bankruptcy, 
where a recording statute or a “traders act“ 
or a “sign statute” is in effect. 4 Collier, 
Bankruptcy (14th ed.), pp. 1090-1097, 1484 
1486. The interests of the Government also 
frequently override agreements that private 
Parties make. Heré we have an antitrust 
Policy expressed in Acts of Congress. Ac- 
Cordingly, a consignment, no matter how 
lawful it might be as a matter of private 
Contract law, must give way before the Fed- 
eral antitrust policy. Thus a consignment 
ig not allowed to bé used as a cloak to avoid 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act. See Standard 
Oil Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co., 258 US. 
346, 353-356; cf. Straus v. Victor Talking 
Mach. Co, 243 U.S. 490, 500-501. Nor does 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act tolerate agree- 
Ments for retail price maintenance. See 
United States v. Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 310 
U.S. 150, 221-222; United States v. Parke, 
Davis & Co., supra. 

We are enlightened on, present-day mar- 
keting methods by recent congressional in- 
vestigutlons. In the automobile field the 
Price ls “the manufacturer's suggested retail 
Price.” s not a price coercively exacted; nor 
do automobiles go on consignment; they are 
sold Resale price maintenance of gasoline 
through the “consignment” device is in- 
Creasing® The “consignment” device in the 
Fasoline field is used for resale price mainte- 
nance. The theory and practice of gasoline 
Price fixing in vogue under the “consign- 
ment” agreement has been well exposed by 
Congress. A Union Ou official in recent 
testimony before a House Committee on 
Small Business explained the price mech- 
anism; ` 

“Mr. RoosevesLT. Who sets the price in your 
r station, dealer consignment sta- 


“Mr. Rat. We do. 

“Mr. RoosEvVELT. You do? 
1 Mr. RATH. Yes. We do it on this basis: 
du see, he is paid a commission to sell 
Products for us. Now, we go out into 
the market area and find out what the com- 
Petitive major price is, what that level is, 
and we set our house-brand price at that.” * 
„ like Simpson, are independent 
businessmen; and they have all or most of 
the indicia of entrepreneurs, except for price 
g. The risk of loss of the gasoline is 
on them, apart from acts of God. Their re- 
is affected by the rise and fall in the 
market price, their commissions declining 
d retail prices drop“ Practically the only 
owes they have to be wholly independent 
Usinessmen, whose service depends on their 
Own initiative and enterprise, Is taken from 
by the proviso that they must sell their 
Fusolme at prices fixed by Union Oll. By 
m of the lease and “consignment” agree- 
t dealers are coercively laced into an 
abl gement under which their supplier is 
th © to impose noncompetitive prices on 
Ousands of persons who otherwise might 
malo mPetitive. The evil of this resale price 
qui nance program, like that of the re- 
ard ta contracts held illegal by Stand- 
Oil Co. v. United States, supra, is its in- 
in endle Potentiality for and even certainty 
destroying competition in retail sales: of 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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gasoline by these nominal“ ” who 
are in reality small struggling competitors 
seeking retail gas customers. 

As we have said, an owner of an article 
may send it to a dealer who may in turn un- 
dertake to sell it only at a price determined 
by the owner. There is nothing illegal about 
that arrangement. When, however, a con- 
signment” device is used to cover a vast gas- 
oline distribution system, fixing prices 
through many retail outlets, the antitrust 
laws prevent calling the “consignment” an 
ageney for then the end result of United 
States v. Socony Vacuum Oil Co., supra, 
would be avoided merely by clever manipula- 
tion of words, not by differences in substance. 
The present, coercive “consignment” device, 
if successful against challenge under the 
antitrust laws, furnishes a wooden formula 
for administering prices on a vast scale.“ 

Reliance is placed on United States v. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 272 US. 476, where a con- 
signment arrangement was utilized to mar- 
ket patented articles. Union Oil correctly 
argues that the consignment in that case 
somewhat parallels the one in the instant 
cases The Court in the General Electric 
case did not restrict its ruling to patented 
articles; it, indeed, said that the use of the 
consignment device was available to the own- 
ers of articles “patented or otherwise.” Id., 
at. 488. But whatever may be said of the 
General Electric case on its special facts, 
involving patents, it is not apposite to the 
special facts here. 

The Court in that case particularly relied 
on the fact that patent rights have long in- 
cluded licenses “to make, use, and vend” the 
patented article “for any royalty or upon 
any condition the performance of which is 
reasonably within the reward which the 
patentee by the grant of the patent is en- 
titled to secure.” Id., at 489. Congress in 
establishing the patent system included 35 
U.S.C. 154, which provides in part: “Every 
patent shall contain a short title of the 
invention and a grant to the patentee, his 
heirs or assigns, for the term of 17 years, 
of the right to exclude others from making, 
using or, selling the invention throughout 
the United States, referring to the specifica- 
tion for the particulars thereof.” 

“The right to manufacture, the right to 
sell, and the right to use are each substan- 
tive rights, and may be granted or con- 
ferred separately by the patentee.” Adams 


v. Burke, 17 Wall. 453, 456. Long prior to the 


General Electric case, price fixing in the 
marketing of patented articles had been 
condoned (Bement v, National Harrow Co., 
186 US. 70), provided it did not extend to 
sales by purchasers of the patented articles. 
Adams v. Burke, supra; Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
v. United States, 309 US. 436. 

The patent laws which give a 17-year mo- 
nopoly on “making, using, or selling the in- 
vention” are in pari materia with the anti- 
trust laws and modify them pro tanto. That 
was the ratio decidendi of the General Elce- 
trio case, See 272 US., at 485. We decline 
the Invitation to extend it. 

To allow Union Oil to achieve price fixing 
in this vast distribution system through this 
“consignment” device would be to make 
legality for antitrust purposes turn on clever 
draftsmanship. We refuse to let a matter so 
vital to a competitive system rest on such 
easy manipulation. Cf. United States v. 
Masonite Corp, 316 U.S. 265, 280. 

Hence on the issue of resale price main- 
tenance under the Sherman Act there is 
nothing left to try, for there was an agree- 
ment for resale price maintenance, coercively 
employed. 

The case must be remanded for a hearing 
on all the other Issues in the case, including 
those raised under the McGulre Act, 66 Stat. 
631, 15 U.S.C, 45, and the damages, if any, 
suffered. We intimate no views on any other 
issue; we hold only that resale price mainte- 
nance through the present, coercive type of 
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“consignment” agreement Is illegal under the 
antitrust laws, and that petitioner suffered 
actionable wrong or damage. We reserve the 
question whether, when all the facts are 
known, there may be any equities that would 
warrant only prospective application in dam- 
age sults of the rule governing price fixing 
by the “consignment” device which we an- 
nounce today. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice Harlan took no part in the dis- 
position of this case. 


As of Dec. 31, 1957, Union Oil supplied 
gasoline to 4,133 retail stations in the eight 
Western States of California, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Utah, 
and Idaho. Of that figure, 2,003 stations 
were owned or leased by Union Ou and, in 
turn, leased or subleased to an independent 
retailer; 14 were company-operated train- 
ing stations; and the remaining 2,116 stations 
were owned by the retailer or leased by him 
from third persons. Union Oil had “‘consign- 
ment“ agreements as of that date with 1,978 
(99 percent) of the lessee-retailers and with 
1,327°(63 percent) of the nonlessee-retallers. 

See the McGuire Act, 66 Stat. 631; 15 
US.C. 45; the Miller-Tydings Act, 50 Stat. 
693; 15 U.S.C. 1; United States v. Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., 310.U.S. 150. 

3H. Rept. No, 1958, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 
S. Rept. No, 1555, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 

H. Rept. No. 1958, supra, note 3, at 1. 

See H. Rept. No. 1157, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., pp. 6-7. The Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division, De- 
partment of Justice, testified: 

“Another issue relating to price fixing 
concerns certain of the practices which the 
major ofl companies have used to preserve 
their tank wagon price structure; for ex- 
ample, the placing of the dealer on a com- 


effectively fixes the retail price.” Id., at 7. 
The committee report said: ° 

“One of the effects of this expansion of 
commission and consignment outlets is that 
more and more service station operators lose 
their status as independent businessmen. 


“The selling price and gross margin of profit 


per gallon in the commission-type stations 
are wholly within the control of the sup- 
plier.” Ibid. 

* See hearings, House Select Committee on 
Small Business, 85th Cong. Ist sess. H. 
Res. 56, pt. III, pp. 79-80. The same official 
gave this justification for the 
program—a justification similar to that tra- 
ditionally advanced for resale price mainte- 
nance: 

“Consignment is our method of protecting 
our dealers’ profit margins during disturbed 
retail price conditions, at the same time 
maintaining our dealers’ positions as people 
handling a premium quality product. We 
have not used consignment as a means of 
unfair competition, nor has it been used to 
price any dealer out of any station. It has 
instead been used by us to maintain a com- 
petitive relationship between our dealers’ 
prices and those of our competitors. 

“We are proud of our retail consignment 
program which has accomplished the ends 
outlined above. We have been able to make 
these accomplishments without taking away 
any of the independence of our dealers. 
Through our consignment program we have 
established and maintained under all con- 
ditions the minimum guaranteed margins for 
our dealers that are the best in the industry. 
It has brought our dealers one other sub- 
stantial benefit also—and I would Uke to 
point this out strongly—they have avallable 
for other uses the investment which other- 
wise would be In gasoline inventories, This 
amounts to an average of $2,500 per dealer. 

“If there ls any suspicion or resentment by 
any dealers or dealer groups, it certainly ap- 
pears that Union Oil Co,’s retail consignment 
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program is a greatly misunderstood one. It 
does not remove any aspect of a dealer's inde- 
pendence other than giving us the right to 
name the dealer's selling prices. It has not 
been used to create or disturb any retail price 
situations and instead has, as a matter of 
fact, contributed materially to the economic 
welfare of our dealers. 

“If we were today to withdraw the con- 
signment program as it is now set up, we 
know that such action would be bitterly op- 

by our dealers. Any problems that 
are laid at its doorstep—and there were some 
problems as there are in any new program— 
haye been corrected to the point that a sur- 
vey of our dealers today would reveal that 
the great majority of them are heartily in 
favor of consignment, We are able to offer 
the names of hundreds of our dealers who 
are in favor of the program.” Id., at 86-87. 

The basic agreement in force during most 
of the period when Simpson was a consignee 
provided that his commission was 1½ cents 
per gallon more than the amount by which 
the price at which the company authorized 
him to sell exceeded a posted ‘tank wagon” 
price applicable to those gallons. However, 
if the authorized price fell below a posted 
“minimum retail” price, the commission was 
reduced by 50 percent of the diffeernce be- 
tween “minimum retail’ and “authorized” 
retail. In no event could the commission be 
less than 5.95 cents for regular and 5.75 
cents for ethyl. 


ference if “authorized” prices fell below 
“minimum retail,” If the “authorized” 
price exceeded minimum retail,” the com- 
mission increased by 80 percent of the excess, 
as compared with 100 percent thereof under 
the former plan. 

See Klaus, Sale, Agency and Price Main- 
tenance, 28 Col. L. Rev. 312, 441, 443-454 
(1928). 

A. A. Berle recenty described the critical 
importance of price control to money mak- 
ing by the large oligarchies of business, or 
the “behemoths” as he calls them: 

“Are these behemoths good at making 

merely good at making money? 
Do they come out better because they manu- 
facture more efficiently—or because they 
‘control the market’ and collect unduly high 
prices from the long-suffering American con- 
sumer? 

“Again, no one quite knows. It is pretty 
clear that most prices are established only 
partly by competition, and partly by admin- 
istration. Economists are just beginning to 
wrestle with the problem of ‘administered’ 
prices. The three or four bigs in any par- 
ticular line are happy to stay with a good 
price level for their product. If the price 
gets too high, some smart vice president in 
charge of sales may see a chance to take a 
fat slice of business away from his com- 
petitors. 

“But while any one of the two or three 
bigs knows he can reduce prices and start 
taking all the business there is, he knows, 
too, that one or all of his associates will soon 
drop the price below that. In the ensuing 
price war, nobody will make money for 
quite a while. 

“So an uneasy balance is struck, and every- 
one’s price remains about the same. Shop 
around for an automobile and you will see 
how this works. Economists call it ‘imper- 
fect competition —a tacitly arcepted price 
that is not necessarily the price a stiff com- 
petitive free market would create. Only big 
concerns can swing this sort of competition 
effectively. 

“We do not really know whether bigs make 
more money because they are efficient or be- 
cause, through thelr size, they can ‘admin- 
ister’ prices.“ Bigness: Curse or Opportu- 
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nity? New York Times magazine, Feb. 18, 
1962, pp. 18, 55, 58. 

In General Electric the consignee was re- 
sponsible for lost, damaged or missing items 
from the stock in his possession and the 
consignor assumed all risks of fire, flood and 
obsolescence, while in the instant case the 
consignee is “responsible to consignor for 
all gasoline consigned to him, or for loss 
thereof or damage thereto from any cause 
whatsoever other than earthquake, lightning, 
flood, fire, or explosion not caused by his 
negligence and will pay consignor for all 
gasoline sold, lost or damaged.” 

In General Electric the consignees were, 
in their regular business, wholesale or re- 
tail merchants of other merchandise and 
some of them had previously so handled the 
consignor’s lamps, while in the instant case 
the consignees, although some of them had 
previously been regular retail merchants, 
deal exclusively in the consignor's gasoline, 

General Electric Co. paid all“ taxes as- 
sessed on the stock of lamps, whereas Union 
Oil pays only property taxes. 

General Electric Co. carried whatever in- 
surance is carried“ on the stock held by 
consignees, while Union Oil apparently is 
not obligated to carry any insurance. 


May 1—Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s issue of the Stars and Stripes-the 
National Tribune, there appeared an 
editorial regarding Loyalty Day which 
will be observed on May 1, It is an im- 
portant observance and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to insert 
this fine editorial in today’s RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

May 1—Loyrauty Day 

On May 1 millions of Americans will ob- 
serve Loyalty Day, an occasion which is as- 
suming greater and greater importance to 
citizens of this great Republic. 

We recall the valiant efforts of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars to have official recog- 
nition given to Loyalty Day, and we know 
that for the past 9 years it has been recog- 
nized by Federal, State, and municipal au- 
thoritles as a day to reaffirm our steadfast 
convictions to the principles of American 
democracy. 

Loyalty means many different and diverse 
things to the people of this land. It means 
adherence to the rights of others, their right 
to disagree, their right to their own privacy, 
and their right to worship as they please. 
To others it means love of flag and love of 
country. 

The day offers an opportunity to take stock 
of the priceless herltage which is ours and to 
compare our benefits and privileges with 
those accorded to the citizens of less for- 
tunate countries. We think back to the 
bleak existence of persons in the totalitarian 
states and realize that their fate may be ours 
if we are not constantly vigilant in uphold- 
ing and defending those rights and blessings 
which we are inclined to accept as a matter 
of course. 

We live in a country where peace, liberty, 
personal security, and other untold blessings 
are matters of common acceptance, 

We should take note that our present sit- 
uation did not just happen. It was brought 
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about by the courage, determination, and 
steadfast loyalty of our pioneer ancestors. 
They overcame tremendous burdens and haz- 
ards to provide us with the form of govern- 
ment which is ours today. 

We should be especially cognizant and 
grateful for their heroic efforts in providing 
for us the American heritage. We can give 
partial demonstration of our appreciation 
oy participating in Loyalty Day rites on May 


Civil Rights Bill Is Not Morally Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Newberry Observer of Newberry, S. C., 
has printed an important editorial on 
the so-called civil rights legislation. This 
editorial is entitled “Civil Rights Bill Is 
Not Morally Right.” In view of the very 
valid and good point made in this edi- 
torial, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Civm RicuTs Brut Is Nor Monk Riaur 

A comment by President Johnson sticks 
in our throat like so much hot mush, He 
was quoted as saying that “we will pass the 
civil rights bill because it is morally right.” 

We have yet to see the reasoning behind 
the bill that would tend to destroy the States’ 
control of their own voting requirements; 
one which would stretch the commerce clause 
beyond recognition; one that would wrongly 
invoke the 14th amendment; one that would 
undermine the most precious rights of prop- 
erty; and, Mr. President, one that would 
raise grave questions of citizens’ right to 
jury trial. 

Is it “morally right” to pass a bill which 
would open new doors to the forces of Gov- 
ernment regimentation? Is it “morally 
right“ to pass a bill that would ultimately 
inflict equal harm on every race? 

We think not. And we are grateful in- 
deed to the many Senators who are continu~ 
ing the battle against passage of this inde- 
cent plece of legislation. 

In the same issue of a publication which 
carried the above quote from the President. 
was another headline which caught our at- 
tention. It informed that “Mail Shows Much 
Opposition to Civil Rights Bill.” 

Mall pouring into the offices of Senators 
indicates there ts considerable opposition 
the civil rights bill, the UPI story revealed. 
And, the story quite emphatically stated. 
all of it is not confined to the South. 

The source said that letters from Minnesota 
residents run as high as 90 to 95 percent in 
favor of the bill. But, the report continued. 
Senator Humpnesy'’s mail from outside bis 
home State, which represents three-fourths 
of the 400 letters he receives daily, opposes 
the bill about 2 or 3 to 1. We are told, too. 
that Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Republican. 
of New York, has started getting more anti- 
civil rights than pro-civil rights letters. 

American citizens need to awaken to the 
fact that thelr mall can greatly influence 
the Senators. If the anti-civil rights 
continues, maybe those Senators pressing for 
its will awaken to their grim mistake 
before it is too late. 
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Orville Freeman’s Own Wire Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
munication and control is a phrase in the 
lexicon of the military which implies 
that if you have communications your 
chance at control is well assured. Ap- 
Parently Agriculture Secretary Freeman, 
whose yen to control the American farm- 
er is notorious, has heard about the value 
of communication. He has set up his 
Own private wire service, at taxpayers ex- 
pense, of course, and as soon as he drives 
the taxpaying, free-enterprise communi- 
Cations people out of business he will 
have complete control. This remarkable 
continued story of Orville's anxious ac- 
Quisition of a hotline monoply between 
the farmers and their customers, entitled 
The American Tass,” has now reached 
chapter 3 under title The Case of the 
Reluctant Dragon.” At least, that is the 
Way the New York Journal of Commerce 
put it in the following editorial on 
April 21: 

Tre Amentcan Tass—Part 3: THe CASE or 
THE RELUCTANT DRAGON 

The Department of Agriculture has shown 
no signs as yet of abandoning the market 
Wire service on perishables it opened. last 
Summer under an arrangement with the 

can Telephone & Telegraph Co. But 
neither hns it done much to dispel the mys- 
teries surrounding this curious operation. 
These continue, in fact, to deepen. 

We described this operation at the time as 
an “American Tass” (the reference being to 
the Soviet news agency) for the reason that 
We saw in it precisely what the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association saw in it— 
the first in what could develop into a series 
A Government wire services operating under 
Conditions that could drive private services 
to the wall. 

When this and other newspapers warned 
last year that USDA's move could well fore- 

hadow further moves into competition with 

Private services, Assistant Secretary George 
a Mehren reacted with indignation. He 
Ound such charges “wholly false” and the 
Products of “gross misrepresentations.” 

Since then documents have been discovered 
indicating that the Department officials have 
envisaged a far largor and more comprehen- 
sive service than they offer today. 

Well back in 1962, USDA's marketing chief 
Was inf AT. & T., in fact, that “we 
San envision within a few years public ex- 

nion drops [subscribers] from coast to 
Coast for most all products.” 

a Bo the dragon is hardly dead. He may seem 
ormant for the moment, reluctant to ven- 
ture any further from his cave until he can 
Set a better measure of what opposition is 
ly to show up. It stands to reason that 
there is, the more we shall presently 

See of the dragon himself, 


+ 
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Restaurant Association Honors Grady 
Putnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 2 the Restaurant Association of 
Metropolitan Washington selected and 
honored Mr. S. Grady Putnam as “Res- 
taurateur of the Year.” Having been a 
longtime neighbor and friend of Mr. 
Putnam, I was personally ‘pleased by 
this honor bestowed upon him, Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a short news re- 
lease on Mr. Putnam and his selection 
for this award. 

S. GRADY PUTNAM SELECTED “RESTAURATEUR OF 
THE YEAR” 

S. Grady Putnam, manager of the S. & W. 
Cafeteria, Washington, an area restaurateur 
for the past 30 years, was selected “Restaura- 
teur of the Year" by a committee of the Res- 
taurant Association of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, 

A native of North Carolina, Mr. Putnam 
graduated from Gardner-Webb College in 
North Carolina and attended Lincoln Me- 
morial University in Tennessee. In 1959 he 
received a distinguished alumni citation for 
outstanding achievement from Gardner- 
Webb. . 

He entered the restaurant fleid in 1927 in 


North Carolina. In 1930 he worked with the, 


S. & W. Cafeteria organization in Knoxville, 
Tenn, and Atlanta, Ga. He came to Wash- 
ington in 1934 when the first area S. & W. 
Cafeteria opened here and served as assistant 
manager. In 1938 he became its manager, 
a position he now holds. 

Mr. Putnam joined the restaurant asso- 
ciation upon his arrival in Washington and in 
1942 served as its president. He has always 
been active In the association, serving on 
many of its committees and currently is on its 
board of directors. During World War IT he 
served on the Industry Advisory Committee 
to the Office of Price Administration on food 
rationing for this district. 

Active in civic affairs, he is a charter mem- 
ber of the Loughborough Lions Club of Be- 
thesda, Md. During his term as president 
of the Wood Acres Citizens’ Association he 
spearheaded a move for a recreation center 
which was dedicated in 1947 and named the 
Gredy Putnam Field. From the board of 
trade he received a certificate of award for 
25 years’ interest in the development of the 
Nation's Capital. He also is a member of the 
Merchants & Manufacturing Association, 
the Izaak Walton League of America, Ken- 
wood Country Club, and the National Lodge 
(Masonic Order). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress. shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). ~ 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
jad Rercord should be processed through this 

e, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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An Answer to Misleading Charges About 
the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1964 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM M. McCuLLocs, the 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, is 
more familiar with the provisions of the 
civil rights bill than are most Members 
of Congress, because he guided the meas- 
g through the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The Representative from Ohio had a 
Summary prepared at his request, and 
under his supervision. It answers very 
thoroughly many of the misleading 
Charges which have been hurled at the 
Civil rights bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the memorandum submitted by the dis- 
tinguished Congressman from Ohio. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
Tandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tum TRUTH ABOUT THE Cron. RicHTs BILL 

(H.R. 7152), A SUMMARY PREPARED AT THE 

AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 

Wurm M. MOCULLOCH, REPRESENTATIVE 

To CONGRESS, FOURTH DISTRICT, OHIO, APRIL 

23, 1964 

False and misleading charges are being 
arian at the civil rights bill now in the 


To those people who believe in equality 
Under the law, who support the Constitu- 
tion, and who love liberty for themselves and 
for others, the civil rights bill is moderate in 
Scope, and in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of America. 

Here is what the civil rights bill does and 
does not do. 


EDUCATION 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to transfer students among schools 
to create racial balancing. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dictate to schools or teachers as 
to what they must teach. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force religious schools to hire 
teachers they do not want. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the course con- 

t or day-to-day operations of public or 
Private schools. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the job or senior- 
ity rights of schoolteachers. 

The bill does authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil suits to desegregate public 
Schools where individual citizens are too 
Door or are afraid to bring their own suits, 
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Only at and after the request of a school 
board, the bill would authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to furnish limited tech- 
nical and financial assistance to those pub- 
lic schools which need assistance in de- 
segregating. 

; HOUSING 

The bill does not permit the Federal Goy- 
ernment to tell any home or apartment 
owner or real estate operator to whom he 
must sell, rent, lease, or otherwise use his 
real estate. 

BANK LOANS 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a bank, savings and loan 
company, or other such financial institu- 
tion to whom it may or may not make a loan. 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNIONS 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the day-to-day op- 
erations of a business or labor organization. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to require an employer or union to 
hire or accept for membership á quota of 
employees from any particular minority 


up. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to destroy the job seniority rights 
of either union or nonunion employees. 

The bill does authorize a bipartisan com- 
mission to investigate charges that an em- 
ployer has refused to hire or that a union 
has refused to accept for membership an in- 
dividual solely because of his race, sex, color, 
religion, or national origin. If the Commis- 
sion cannot dispose of the charge through 
the voluntary cooperation of the employer or 
union, the Commission must either drop the 
charge or bring a civil suit in a U.S. district 
court. In court the Commission must prove 
its charge by a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

This authority is weaker than that granted 
to 25 State commissions under State law. 
And, where a State commission is doing its 
job, the Federal Commission may not inter- 
fere. 

FARMERS 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with a farmer's opera- 
tion of his farm. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to impose minority quotas upon a 
farmer's farmhands or tenants. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with membership in 
farm organizations. 

The bill only requires that a farmer, hav- 
ing 25 or more employees, may not refuse 
to hire an employee solely because of the 
color of his skin or his religion. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND VETERAN'S BENEFITS 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deny or interfere with an in- 
dividual’s right to receive social security or 
veteran’s benefits. 

VOTING 

The bill neither authorizes nor permits the 
Federal Government to interfere in a State's 
right to fix voter qualifications. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to practice “judge shopping,” or 
otherwise interfere with the local Federal 
judiciary. 

The bill does provide limited procedural 
safeguards to assure that citizens are not 


denied the right to vote because of their 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell general retail establishments, 
bars, private clubs, country clubs, or service 
establishments whom they must serve. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with or destroy the 
private property rights of individual busi- 
nessmen. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a lawyer, doctor, or 
other professional man whom he must serve. 

The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a barbershop or beauty 
shop owner whom he must serve, except that 
such estab! ent, if located in a hotel, 
must serve patrons of that hotel. 

All the bill does is to require that the own- 
ers of places of lodging (having five or more 
rooms for rent), eating establishments, gaso- 
line stations, and places of entertainment 
are to serve all customers who are well- 
behaved and who are able to pay. 

This requirement is weaker than the pub- 
lic accommodation laws of 32 States. And, 
where these States properly enforce their 
laws, there is no reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere. 

RIGHT TO JURY TRIAL 


The civil rights bill contains no primary 
criminal penalties. Only civil actions are 
authorized, to prevent an individual from 
continuing to violate provisions of the bill. 
Historically and according to the Constitu- 
tion, jury trials are not authorized in these 
types of cases. The laws of the 50 States are 
the same in this regard. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


The bill does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any way to interfere with free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech. 

GRANT OF DICTATORIAL POWERS TO FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

A majority of the States have enacted leg- 
islation which is as strong or than 
the major provisions of the civil rights bill. 
Nothing in the bill interferes with the effec- 
tive enforcement of these State laws. And, 
where these laws are being effectively en- 
forced, there is no reason for the Federal 
Government to interfere in States“ rights. 

In each title of the bill, effective adminis- 
trative and judicial safeguards are provided. 
Federal officials are granted no final author- 
ity to withhold Federal financial assistance 
or impose penalties upon citizens. Every 
citizen is guaranteed his day in court with 
all the judicial safeguards that the Bill of 
Rights guarantees. 

STATE CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 

A majority of States have strong civil 
rights legislation which is effectively en- 
forced. The Federal civil rights bill spe- 
cifically provides that the Federal law will in 
no way interfere with the right of those 
States to continue enforcing their laws. 
And, where the States do so, the Federal 
Government will have no cause to enforce 
the Federal civil rights law in those States. 
Thus, for the Americans who do not dis- 
criminate against their fellow citizens be- 
cause of race, color, or religion, the Federal 
civil rights bill will have no effect on their 
daily lives. 
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History of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, Chesapeake Bay, and Operations 
of the Maryland Port Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on April 
3, 1964, Alfred W. Kabernagel, director 
of port operations of the Maryland Port 
Authority, addressed the Eastern Shore 
Society, at the Emerson Hotel, in Balti- 
more, Md. 

Choosing as his subject “Land, Water, 
and Sky,” Mr. Kabernagel reviewed the 
history of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, the Chesapeake Bay, and the oper- 
ations of the Maryland Port Authority. 
I believe Mr. Kabernagel’s informative 
remarks will be of value to my coleagues; 
so I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech, entitled “Land, Water, and Sky,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAND, WATER, AND SKY 


(Speech before the Eastern Shore Society, 
Apr. 3, 1964, by Alfred W. Kabernagel, 
director of port operations, Maryland Port 
Authority) 

This subject was chosen for the reason that 
it allows the speaker almost. unlimited scope. 
However, by “land,” I have especial refer- 
ence to the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The 
word “water” means principally the Chesa- 
peake Bay of Maryland and Virginia. 

THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 


The Chesapeake is the largest bay in the 
Western Hemisphere with the exception of 
Hudson Bay in Canada. In Maryland alone 
the shoreline of the Chesapeake Bay and 
tributaries has been estimated at 1,400 miles. 
Including Virginia, the shoreline equals an 
estimated 3,600 miles. This exceeds the 
ocean distance from New York to Oslo, Nor- 
way. 

2 waters have furnished billions of dol- 
lars in seafood life to the State and the 
United States. It has furnished millions of 
citizens with some of the finest recreational 
pursuits. It made possible the location of 
some of the great cities of Maryland and af- 
forded Baltimore the ranking of second port 
in the United States in foreign trade. 

Has there always been a Chesapeake Bay? 
According to some geological theories, the 
answer is No.“ It is an accepted geological 
premise that in the Miocene Age, which rep- 
resents some 3 to 10 million years ago, the 
entire eastern seaboard of the United States, 
from probably New York south, was covered 
by the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. In the 
Chesapeake Bay area, this premise is sup- 
ported by the many fossil remains of sea 
life that have been found in the high bay 
cliffs of Calvert County and other areas. 
Fossilized clams, oysters, scallops, k 
teeth, also the 7-foot jawbone of a e,. 
have been discovered in the Scientists’ 
Cliffs of Calvert County. Artesian well dig- 
ging in the Eastern Shore area has disclosed 
evidence at various depth of ocean sand and 
seashells of varlous types. This further 
supporting the theory that once upon a time 
the Eastern Shore area was under water. 

Again, from geological history, we find 
that millions of years ago the sea receded 
and later there occurred the great fill-in, 
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This means that from probably New York 
to Florida, the ocean retreated and there- 
after filled in the lowlands of Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, Maryland, the Carolinas, the 
savannas of Georgia, and possibly the whole 
of the State of Florida. 

It would appear by geological conclusion 
therefore, that wherever land is flat on the 
Atlantic seaboard, it represents land that 
originated from the sea. We can assume 
again that this evolution was responsible for 
the birth of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


FIRST INHABITANTS OF EASTERN SHORE 


Modern history supports the theory that 
the Dutch and Spanish entered Chesapeake 
Bay in the 16th century. They did not 
penetrate. to any depth and it remained for 
the English Capt. John Smith, in 1602, to 
sall to the head of the bay to Havre de Grace. 
Surveys were made by small boat and this 
great seafarer left us a remarkable exact 
chart of the bay and its tributaries. Copies 
of these original marine maps may be seen 
at the Maryland Historical Society, the 
Tidewater Inn at Easton, and many other 


places in Maryland. Smith Island, east of - 


Cape Charles, was named after Captain 
Smith. Tangier Island was originally named 
Russell Island after the physician on board 
John Smith’s vessel. Captain Smith found 
the original inhabitants to be so-called In- 
dians of the Powhatan Tribe, Much of this 
information has been acquired from the 
volume titled “This Was Chesapeake Bay,” 
by Burgess, and from other Maryland his- 
torical sourecs. 
THE MONGOLIAN THEORY 


I have used the term “so-called Indians” 
in view of unquestioned evidence that the 
Indians of North and South America are 
not Indians, but are actually Asiatics. They 
Presumably entered North America from 
Asia and Siberia millions of years ago by 
the short 94-mile voyage across the Bering 
Sea to Alaska, or by easy boat stages from 
west to east via the Aleutian Archipelago. 
Soil, water, and the chemicals therein, along 
with the sun caused changes in stature, 
skin color, height and other things but the 
basic race origin in humans, unless mixed, 
does not change. It has been said that if 
we would place an Indian baby alongside an 
Eskimo or Chinese baby, they would be 
found physically and biologically similar. 
The bone structure, color of eyes, skin, tex- 
ture of the hair, and other things are the 
same. 

This brings to mind a U.S. Army story of 
World War II wherein our land forces suf- 
fered numerous Initial setbacks in the Pacific 
jungle fighting against the Japanese. The 
Japanese were masters at camouflage, in- 
filtrations; they yelled, blew whistles prior 
to attack; used many tactics not considered 
as within the category of classical warfare. 
In need of immediate instructions to field 
jungle commands, the then Pentagon re- 
quested advice from a retired U.S. Army gen- 
eral who had many years’ fighting the Huks 
and Moros of the Philippines. When asked 
if he had knowledge of any treatise already 
in print, that contained information on how 
to fight the orlentals of Asia, he recom- 
mended the book titled “Custer’s Last Stand.” 
“But, General,” the Pentagon replied, “Custer 
fought American Indians, not Japanese.” 
The general answered “they are the same.” 
They are basically Asintles. They fight alike, 
they think alike and act alike. 

Columbus was probably guilty of the mis- 
nomer “Indian” as applied to the first citizens 
of North America. The purpose of the voy- 
age of Columbus was to find a shorter route 
to India. He assumed he had found India 
and hence called the natives of San Salvador, 
“Indians.” So, my friends, the first inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern Shore were not Indians, 
they were probably Asiatics, and Pocahontas, 
who pleaded for the life of Capt. John Smith, 
may have been a fine little Chinese girl. 
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BOATS: AND NAVIGATION 


Our knowledge of farming and agriculture 
is less than 5.000 years of age. Our original 
&ncestors must have been carnivorous or 
meat eaters. From this we can assume the 
first occupation of necessity was “hunting.” 
Probably the second, “boat building” and 
“navigation.” 

The discoverer of “buoyancy” could have 
been some caveman who fell overboard and 
found he could float himself by clinging to 
alog. By tleing six logs together with vines, 
he had a raft capable of transporting his 
family across some river to. better hunting 
grounds. First means of propulsion was 
probably by pole method. Finding the pole 
unusable in deep water, the paddle was 
born. Two paddles are better than one, 
hence oars were invented. Then came sail, 
first of leaves and grass until the making of 
cloth and canvas. 

Sail has been superseded by steam; diesel 
power came next, and presently we are in the 
nuclear age of marine propulsion. 

The use of steam as applied to navigation 
should be of interest. First record of steam 
on land was by Hero of Alexandria, 130 B.C. 
Temple doors were operated by steam power 
in the 12th century. However, Denis Papin, 
a French physicist, In about 1680 gave us the 
cylinder, the piston, and the safety valve. 
This made possible the first practical recip- 
rocating engine using steam. Prior to Papin 
was Somerset in 1663, and after Papin came 
Newcomer in 1705 and Watts of Scotland in 
1763. In the United States, Mr. Fitch of 
Philadelphia designed and bullt a successful 
steam-driven ferryboat in 1797. Hence, 
Philadelphia became known as the cradle of 
steam navigation in the United States. In 
1807 Robert Fulton designed the Clermont 
which made the successful trip from New 
York City to Albany. Captain Tripp, a dis- 
tinguished Eastern Shore citizen from Dor- 
chester County, in 1813 designed and built 
the first successful steamboat to operate on 
the Chesapeake Bay. 

The side paddle wheel steam vessel design 
by Fulton proved unsuccessful on the Mis- 
sissipp! River by reason of insufficient power 
to combat the strong currents. It remained 
for Colonel Shreve of Louisiana to design 
the wide stern paddle whee! that extended 
the entire width of the vessel. Freight was 
now carried successfully from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. Passenger trade soon devel- 
oped by adding a second deck to these Mis- 
sissippt steamboats. The passenger deck 
was divided into rooms and named after 
the various States of the Union. Hence they 
were called staterooms, a strictly American 
term. They somehow omitted the State of 
Texas. As a compromise they named the 
pilot house the Texas house, The term 1s 
still used today on some modern craft op- 
erating on the Mississippi. 

Without question, ships have proved the 
most economical vehicle of transportation 
ever devised by man. A ship carries more 
burden weight as compared to its own 
welght than any other medium of trans- 
portation. Also, no nation ever became a 
great nation without merchant ships. 

We can trace the origin of many races by 
their type of watercraft. If we accept the 
theory that civilization originated some- 
where in the area of the Holy Land, that 12 
tribes formed the nucleus of civilization, 
we find that the tribe of Ham, or the Ne- 
groids. moved south to eventually cover all 
of Africa. How about the Negrolds of Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, thousands of miles 
from Africa? There is no question that they 
proceeded’ there by boat across the Indian 
Ocean, This is confirmed by the design of 
present watercraft used by the headhunters 
of New Guinea and in other primitive Pacific 
areas where boats nre used that are almost 
identical in design to those used in Afric® 
today. 
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Other tribes, such as the Goths, Visgotlis, 
Ostrogoths, the Normans, Britons, Teutons, 
Slavs, Druids, Picts, Celts, and others, moved 
Northeast and west and settled in what is 
now Europe, Russia, France, Spain, and the 
Scandinavian areas. All perfected their 
Particular type of boat design. The Asian 
Preferred skin boats; they are still in use 
by the Eskimos. The Vikings designed 
heavy, seaworthy _woodcraft that were able 
to withstand the rigors of the roughest 
Oceans. - 

There is no question that Columbus was 
4 very late comer to the Western Hemisphere. 
Columbus landed at San Salvador in 1492. 
Almost 500 years before Columbus, or about 
the year 1000, there was an established 
Church at Thule, Greenland. Iceland had 
& parliament of sorts prior to 1000. This 

to mind historical reference to a 
Greek captain named Pytheas who sailed out 
Of Marseilles, France, in a vessel 90 cubits 
long. A cubit was the first unit of meas- 
Urement created by the Egyptians. Later 
On came digits, feet, hands, etc. A cubit 
represents the distance of a man's forearm 
from the tip of the middle finger to the 
elbow, or about 21 inches. The vessel was 
about 160 feet long. 

Captain Pytheas sailed the Mediterranean, 

ugh the English Channel, around the 
north of Scotland to Iceland some 500 miles 
to the northwest. He sailed 2 or 3 days west 
Out of Iceland and saw land. This, no doubt, 
Was Greenland, less than 250 miles from 
Iceland. The year was 330 before the birth 
Of Christ. You can read about this in a 
Volume titled “The World's Greatest Ad- 
Yentures and Exploration,” edited by 
er Steffenson. If Captain Pytheas 
Could approach North America in such close 
ty more than 18 centuries before 
Columbus, others must have also preceded 
Columbus and established settlements in 
North America. 
MODERN SHIPS 
Our Army, Navy, Air Force, and other serv- 
ices, would be rendered operationally im- 
t without supplies. Battleships are 
ed toward invulnerability against 
enemy attack. They carry only limited sup- 
Piles; same with the Army and Air Force. 
To function effectively, they must be heavily 
supplied and constantly supplied. 

In World War II, 85 percent of military 
Supplies were transported in merchant ships; 

the Korean war, 87 percent. Sixty 10,000- 

merchant ships per month arrived in 
Pusan and Inchon to keep our troops in 
SUpplies in Korea, The Hearst columnist, 
Drew Pearson, stated the 6th U.S. Fleet in 
the Mediterranean requires 35,000 to 45,000 
of fuel ofl daily. This is but one of 

tens of thousands of items as food, medicine, 
ls, maintenance supplies, ammunition, 
ete. Despite great scientific advancement in 
Weapons and implements of war, modern 
es and navies use more supplies than 

in former years. Admiral Mumma, U.S. 
Navy, retired, wrote an interesting report in 
the American Rifleman magazine a few 
years ago. The admiral, a specialist on small 
oo stated that at the Battle of Gettysburg 
i required 286 rounds of ammunition to kill 
Boe: In the Korean war, it required 
oe Tounds to kill 1 Communist. In 
orld War II, as in World War I, we were 
W. of troop transports and freight vessels. 
© paid the British $100 million just for the 
ie Mary and Queen Elizabeth to carry 
W troops to Australia and other areas in 
bias War II. To depend again on foreign 
to to guarantee supplies to our military 
2 Would amount to military and national 
©. By reason of the advent of rockets 

iles, we will not again have 2 or 3 
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years opportunity to build a merchant fleet 
as this great country was able to do in World 
War I and World War II. 

Modern merchant ships are now among the 
largest in the world. The MV Universe 
Leader is over 900 feet in length and a 125- 
foot beam. Many now carry 60,000 tons of 
cargo. 

The MV Ore Mercury carried over 50,000 
tons of iron ore on one trip into Baltimore 
in 1963; others, the Cosmic, Nini, Epic, Ban- 
dac, carried 34,000 to 49,000 tons in single 
trips to Baltimore. Fifty thousand tons is not 
very impressive when said quickly, but I 
point out that to duplicate this transporta- 
tion feat in railroad cars at 50 tons capacity 
each would require 1,000 railroad cars. To 
attempt this by 6-ton trucks would entail 
10,000 5-ton motortrucks. To operate such 
trucks 24 hours daily, as the vessel is op- 
erated, would require 3 drivers per car, 
or a total of 30,000 drivers. The total crew 
on the Ore Mercury is 63 men. So you see the 
previous statement that a ship has been the 
most economical means of transportation 
ever devised by man is neither an exaggera- 
tion or an untruth. 

MARYLAND PORT AUTHORITY 


The Maryland Port Authority was created 
by an act of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land in 1956, for the prime purpose of in- 
creasing waterborne export and import com- 
merce from and into the State. This to the 
benefit of all citizens of the State. Maryland, 
in my opinion, should have had a port au- 
thority 50 years ago. Houston, Tex., has had 
an active port authority for more than 30 
years; New York over 50 years; London over 
100; Liverpool over 150. Ports in Europe 
have equaled or exceeded that of Great Brit- 
ain in the age of their port authorities. 
Since 1956 the Maryland Port Authority has 
accomplished many port improvements. Mr. 
J. L. Stanton, executive director of the Mary- 
land Port Authority, has written an {llumi- 
nating article appearing in the “Anglo- 
American Trade News” of London, dated 
March 1964, pointing out a 20th century 
renaissance of the port of Baltimore. 

To date, the Maryland Port Authority has 
completed, or has undertaken, the follow- 
ing: 


1. Purchase and development of Dundalk 
marine terminal. Initially expended $12 
million; by 1965, will have expended a total 
of $19,500,000. 

2. Rebuilt Hawkins Point pier at a cost 
of $3,041,900. 

3. Purchased the former quarantine prop- 
erty for future waterfront development. 

4. Completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Locust Point Terminal at a 
final cost in 5 years of $30 million. 

5. Designed and completed a marginal ter- 
minal and sheds at Cambridge, Md; $500,000 
obtained from the Federal Government and 
$600,000 on loan by the Maryland Port Au- 
thority, or a total of $1,100,000. Channel 
dredged from 18 to 25 feet. 

6. At Crisfield, Md., the port authority de- 
signed and completed harbor improvement 
to the extent of $851,900. 

7. Along with other State, local, and Fed- 
eral agencies, we have received approval to 
provide a 42-foot channel from Cape Henry 
to Baltimore. Completion of the project will 
be in 1965. 

8. The C. & D. Canal is being improved at 
a total cost of $100 million. 

There have been other improvements to- 
ward increase of marine trade in the State. 
I wish to reiterate again that shipping is 
accepted as the largest industry in the State 
affording direct employment to over 40,000, 
and indirect employment to more than 
250,000. 

I hope you have found these remarks of 
interest. 
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The opinions expressed are personal and 
do not of necessity reflect the opinion of 
others or that of any Federal, State, or mu- 
nicipal agency. I express sincere thanks for 
your attention. 


Settlement of the Railroad Dispute 
SPEECH 


HON. OREN HARRIS 
* OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


(Mr. HARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in expressing great delight, and I 
think the delight of all Members of Con- 
gress and I am sure the people of the 
United States, in the settlement of the 
issues between railroad management and 
the brotherhood employees. 

For almost 5 years the country has 
been plagued with one of the sharpest 
controversies that has developed in this 
country in the field of management and 
labor relations. President Eisenhower 
wrestled with this problem extensively 
and tried to help resolve it. President 
Kennedy had the matter come to a head, 
and he was really put to the test, as 
were we in the Congress, in trying to re- 
solve the issues, and you are familiar 
with what we did. We had a right to 
rely on the assurances that these addi- 
tional issues could be settled. 

President Johnson has done, in my 
judgment, one of the most magnificent 
jobs. I have the highest commendation 
for the President, Mr. Wirtz, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and for all those who have 
worked with them in their untiring ef- 
forts to resolve these highly controversial 
and important issues in this field. It is 
one of the finest jobs that I have seen 
accomplished in my experience in the 
Congress. 

I want to pay tribute to the manage- 
ment in the railroad industry and my 
compliments to the brotherhood for 
their efforts in really joining together 
for the first time in some 5 years with 
hard , as it was intended un- 
der the law, in joining the issues and 
arriving at a settlement. 

I think we all owe them, and certainly 
President Johnson, and his associates 
our thanks for their untiring efforts and 
the accomplishment brought about in 
the settlement of this most controversial 
problem, and therefore relieving us of the 
responsibility, which would have been a 
very nasty thing. I commend all of those 
involved with this very worthy accom- 
plishment. 

The American people have been re- 
lieved of a very real threat that would 
have had dire consequences and caused 
suffering and hardship throughout the 
country. 

I am sure we can look forward to 
cooperation and harmony within the 
railroad industry in the years to come. 
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The Polish Constitution of 1791: A Con- 
tribution to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
May 3, marks the 153d anniversary of the 
3d of May Polish Constitution, from 
which I should like to quote: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty and the good order of 
society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


These words express the close ties of 
Polish liberalism with the ideals of our 
own American Republic. Seven million 
people of Polish descent live in the United 
States and, therefore, their May 3 com- 
memoration, sponsored by the Polish- 
American Congress, is also our com- 
memoration. 

The Polish Constitution is one of many 
contributions of the Polish people to 
Western civilization. May 12 marks the 
600th anniversary of the founding of the 
Jagiellonian University of Krakow, the 
only institution of higher learning in 
Poland with a continuous history. 
Among the university's alumni is Nicho- 
las Copernicus, regarded by historians as 
the first major figure in the scientific 
revolution—a revolution which is still go- 
ing forward. Of special interest to 
Americans is the large academy of medi- 
cine, now separated from the university, 
where a children’s hospital and research 
center is being built, partly with U.S. 
grants. 

Poland is now ruled by a Communist 
government, and I noted with dismay 
the increased persecution of the Catholic 
Church of Poland last summer. All 
Americans hope for the release of Poland 
from oppressive restriction of liberty. 
The commemoration of the 3d of May 
Polish Constitution is, therefore, an im- 
8 day in our American common 

e. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues. insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script ls submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrconů shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words "Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
order to provide for the prompt publication gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print. (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) @ 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
Is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered In the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 2 

12. Official Reporters. he Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 


New Boston Looks Good to Visiting City 
Planners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
National and international city planners 
recently held a convention in Boston, 
Mass. They were interested in city 
Planning, including the leadership and 
Plans and work of the Boston redevelop- 
Ment administration, an agency of the 
city of Boston. 

In accordance with an article written 
by Anthony J. Gudis, appearing in the 

ton Sunday Globe of April 12, 1964, 
they were very much impressed with the 
progress made in Boston. 

In my remarks, I include this informa- 
tive article of Anthony J. Gudis; 

Nrw Boston Looks Goon ro Vistrmna CITY 
PLANNERS: AmazrD—ENTHUSIASTIC—CHAL~ 
LENGED 

(By Anthony J. Yudis) 

National and international city planners 

left Boston last week with some food for 
ht to digest on the long plane rides 
e, a diet furnished by the host city's 

Massive plans for rebuilding itself. 
Throughout the 5-day convention of the 

American Society of Planning Officials at the 

Statler Hilton, visitors had many questions 

about the city’s program. 

And there was no question, after polling 
some of the visitors, that they were im- 
Pressed at What's happening in Boston. 

Some were apprehensive about the com- 
Prehensiyeness of the city's program and ex- 
Pressed a fear that In the haste to rebuild in 
& short time perhaps quality long-range 
Planning principles may suffer and the re- 
Sults may be less than desired. 

ONLY FRUSTRATION 

One topic discussed at some length by the 
Visitors was Boston's apparently unorthodox 

purture in planning functions that are un- 
heard of in most cities. 

This is the theory advanced by Develop- 
Ment Administrator Edward J. Logue, that 
City planning and renewal functions both 
Should be integrated, each complementing 

other. 

The purists in city planning concerned 
With long-range results took the position 
that mixing of the two violated all sound 
Planning principles. i 

But the reorganization was defended by 

e who noted that “only an exercise in 
frustration" can be the result of trying to 
stem increasing blight with an aloof plan- 

Ning agency. 

Also looked on with disdain by many of 
the planners was Boston's slogan of “Plan- 
hing With People.” 

Leave it to the qualified planners and not 
the “mobs,” was the general attitude. Logue, 

ever, admitted it was Impossible to plan 

u renewal program on a block-by-block 

Consent basis and that, in theory, the citizen 

Participation has a limit. In general terms 
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he replied that the unmotivated just can’t 
be motivated to take part. 

But on the whole, “impressive” is the word 
used by many of the visitors who toured the 
renewal areas here. 

WHAT AN ADVANTAGE 

“I'm amazed at what Boston is doing,” said 
John D. Spaeth, Seattle city planner, who 
recalls an earlier Boston visit, 

He notes a “marvelous enthusiasm and 
obviously there's a spirit here that others 
would like to emulate in their areas. The 
most important thing that strikes me is the 
attempt to blend the new with old that is 
worthy of preservation.” 


Spaeth said he was impressed with the 


architectural talent lending itself in design 
advisory capacity to the city’s renewal pro- 
gram and cited the advantage Boston and 
Cambridge enjoys in that respect. 

"Boston's ia one of the most dramatic in 
the country,” notes E. H. Hendrickson, plan- 
ning and public ways consultant, Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Irving Hand, planning director, Metropoli- 
tan Planning Commission for Nashville and 
Davidson Counties in Tennessee, sees ex- 
citing things happening here and reminds 
us that in Nashville there is also a close rela- 
tionship between planning and urban 
renewal, 

THAT'S COOPERATION 


“The emphasis here on rehabilitation and 
conservation is most significant—and I think 
the most difficult answer to urban renewal. 

“Your Government center,” sald Hand, "is 
sure to become a focus for this community.” 

Hand said he was most impressed with the 
“tremendous citizen participation in Wash- 
ington Park. This is the message I hope to 
take back with me.” He made his remarks 
following a visit to Freedom House in Rox- 
bury where civic leaders detailed their plans 
and hopes for a new Wi Park. 

Toronto’s commissioner of development, 
Walter Manthorpe, trying to sell his com- 
munity on the soundness of a waterfront 
development, is looking at Boston for some 
selling points. 


TOO MUCH AT ONCE? 


Man says urban redevelopment is 
comparatively new in his city “and we are 
still exploring it, but I am going back very 
conscious of what you are doing here.” 

He is particularly impressed with the 
“enormous complexity of the program and 
the involvement of so many different agen- 
cies. I sometimes wonder if you aren't try- 
ing to do too much. But it certainly seems 
to be one of the biggest experiments in the 
whole of North America.“ 

“I'm also impressed with the confidence 
you people have in the ability to achieve re- 
Habilitation. In Toronto, I’m pessimistic 
about achieving this.” 

Manthorpe says he's been watching the 
waterfront development proposals and per- 
suaded the Toronto developers of a similar 
project to hire Cambridge Planner Kevin 
Lynch as a consultant. Lynch, who served 
the same post for the local waterfront proj- 
ect, “has been very helpful in selling the 
project,“ said Manthorpe. 

Manthrope notes that the Toronto Board 
of Trade has been opposed to the idea of 
a fancy residential waterfront and he has 
to sell it on the idea. He notes the board is 
equivalent to the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, which on the opposite pole, has ini- 


tiated and financed the planning of the 
Atlantic Avenue waterfront. 8 


NOW THAT'S LOW COST 


Charles A. Blessing, director of city plan- 
ning for Detroit, says that from what he has 
seen around the country, “Boston in terms of 
vitality is setting a high mark.” 

The compliment is more meaningful con- 
sidering Blessing's home base has achieved 
some major renewal accomplishments. 

Blessing expressed some amazement at 
what he considers are the rental schedules 
sought for the Washington Park area. This 
would be a definite breakthrough in lower 
cost housing, he notes. 

The effort to involve as many people in the 
planning process is fundamentally sound and 
needed, he thinks. 

The waterfront project he sees as most 
promising and “it is certainly most logical 
to exploit the harbor and water as they 
intend to do.” 


He also liked the Idea of transforming the 
old granite warehouses along the waterfront 
into apartments, “and the concept of leaving 
the North End as It is also is a sound one.” 


President Johnson’s Leadership in Settle- 
ment of Railroad Labor Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Major Victory for John- 
son,” published in yesterday’s Miami 
Daily News. The editorial commends 
President Johnson for his outstanding 
leadership in the settlement of the rail- 
road labor dispute. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
fal was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mon VICTORY ror JOHNSON 

President Johnson can be forgiven his una- 
bashed pride over setlement of the railroad 
crisis. He worked harder at avoiding the 
nationwide strike threatened for April 10 


ceeded in resolving a dispute which had re- 
sisted the efforts of two other Presidents. 

The disagreement between the railroads 
and their unions over work rules dated to 
1959. Despite an overwhelming number of 
findings in support of the railroads’ efforts 
to eliminate unecessary labor costs, the un- 
ions refused to come to terms. 

Union leaders angrily resented well- 
founded accusations of “featherbedding.” 
They fought doggedly to preserve the jobs 
and seniority of their members, and to some 
extent they succeeded. 

Over 5 years of almost continuing strike 
threats, the case twice went to the Supreme 
Court, it was the subject of special studies 
by a Presidential commission, arbitration 
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board, and emergency board, and once, in 
1963, Congress stepped In and forced renewed 
negotiations. 

In short, it seemed that Government ma- 
chinery had been exhausted when President 
Johnson on April 8 won his 15-day strike 
postponement and called both sides to the 
White House to begin negotiations, 

The successful conclusion of those nego- 
tiations last week was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of skillful mediation and reasonable 
compromise, but the greatest thanks go to 
the President for his willingness to risk the 
prestige of his office when a defeat would 
have been tragic. 

Since fair terms for a settlement had been 
laid out numerous times and rejected by the 
unions, the agreement in which they gained 
additional concessions must be counted a 
union victory, 

We wonder, however, how many victories 
of this kind the labor movement can stand. 
By carrying thelr resistance beyond reason- 
able bounds, the railroad unions have spelled 
out just how poorly equipped the Nation Is 
to deal with strikes which would have disas- 
trous economic results. 

Is it any wonder that Congress, witnessing 
time and again the failure of the normal 
channels of mediation to achieve a settle- 
ment, Ils thinking of new legislation which 
would bring forced agreements—something 
unions have long professed to abhor? 

We think it is significant that the public 
cheers in the rallroad settlement are directed 
at President Johnson. Toward the railroads 
there is a sort of quiet sympathy. The 
railroad unions have gleaned a large meas- 
ure of public resentment, and they deserve it, 


O’Hara’s Ringside View From Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post in its April 27 issue, 
under the byline of Phil Casey, has a 
most perceptive picture of our colleague 
Barratt O'Hara's history as newsman, 
author, commentator, legislator, and all- 
around man. 

Any further comment would be super- 
fiuous. I heartily commend its reading: 
O'Hara's RINGSIDE View From Carrrou 
(By Phil Casey) 

Representative Barratt O'Hara, Democrat, 
of Illinois, called by H. L. Mencken “the 
world's greatest authority on the history, 
ethics, and philosophy of pugilism,” isn’t 
much concerned about the present sorry 
state’ of the old sport. Could be worse, he 
said, and has been. 

“Back in the old days,” the Congressman 
said in an interview on the eve of his 82d 
birthday which is Tuesday, “the fist was the 
gentlest weapon they used. They fought 
with backswords and cudgels. Pigg defeated 
Sutton for the British heavyweight cham- 
plonship in 1719 with a sturdy English rap 
over the shins with a cudgel.” 

And then, as now, the fighters usually got 
the short end of everything, while the man- 
agers and gamblers lived it up. There was 
a British fighter named Bourke, back in 1801, 
who took a terrible beating and then was 
thrown in Jail for fighting. Poor Bourke 
was In the pokey 4 months. None of. his 
friends would ball him out, because he was 
a loser. 
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O'Hara, who must be one of the most yig- 
orous and alert octogenarians in history, 
wrote a history of boxing back in 1909, when 
he was 27 years old. Called “From Pigg to 
Johnson,” it was serlalized in the Baltimore 
Sun by Mencken. 

Figg was not really the first British heavy- 
weight champion, O Hana said. He was just 
the first one whose name O'Hara could find. 
The first one was a butcher who defeated 
the Duke of Albemarle's footman in 1681. A 
reporter for the Protestant Mercury, a Brit- 
ish newspaper, covered the thing but neg- 
lected to get the butcher's name. 

O'Hara, who did not even run for Congress 
until he was 66, has missed only two roll- 
calls in the past 11 years. He has a string 
of 2,207 rolicalls going for him and he is going 
to keep on showing up. 

“I’ve shown up with a cut head, with torn 
pants, and feeling real bad,” he said, “but 
I keep on doing it. I've even turned down 
invitations to the White House because I 
didn’t want to miss a rolicall or a quorum 
call.” 

He missed one rolicall because a friend 
died. “I'd known him for half a century,” 
said O'Hara, “and I figured I should go with 
him to the graveyard.” A 

The Tilinols Congressman's background is 
n varied, exciting one. At 14 he went on a 
Smithsonian Institution expedition in Cen- 
tral America and accompanied a military ex- 
pedition marking the route for an inter- 
oceanic canal in Nicaragua, At 15, he en- 
Usted in the Army and landed in Cuba just 
3 days after Teddy Roosevelt. He is a veteran 
of both the Spanish-American War and 
World War I. 

At 20, O'Hara was sports editor for a St. 
Louis newspaper, and at 21 he was 
editor for the Chicago American. Later, he 
was Sunday editor for the Chicago Examiner, 
He had attended the University of Missouri 
and Northwestern University and studied 
law on the side. He founded a magazine, 
Chicago magazine, that lasted several 
years, and at 30 became the youngest Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the history of Illinois. 

He headed a commission that fought for 
the establishment of the first minimum 
wage law in Illinois, He took over the presi- 
dency of a Hollywood motion picture com- 
pany formerly headed by the famous D. W. 
Griffith and left this to serve in World 
War I. 

He became a prominent criminal lawyer, 
handling more than 200 murder cases, never 
losing a cHent to the electric chair. He had 
& nightly radio program for 5 years on an 
American Federation of Labor radio station in 
Chicago. He wrote several books, includ- 
ing a history and analysis of the Constitu- 
tion. This was written with Marie Crowe, 
who is now his here. 

And after all this, at the age of 66 in 1948, 
O'Hara ran for Congress. He got elected as a 
Democrat while his district was voting for 
Republican Thomas Dewey for President. 
He got beat the next time around, but has 
been elected each time ever since, and he 
plans to keep on. 5 

He took out a bound volume of his old 
magazine, which featured fact and fiction 
pleces, humor and sports and photos. 

In one issue there was a cover photo of a 
"Chicago bathing girl,” and it showed a 
pretty girl who looked as though she had 
dressed for a blizzard. And there was some 
interesting storics: “Mary Elizabeth's House” 
(being the mishaps of a bevy of six Chicago 
maids); “Their Secret Sin,” and a three-part 
serial, “O'Reilly, the Woman and the Em- 
pire—a 20th-century romance setting forth 
what a man will do for the woman he loves,” 
written by O'Hara himself, 

O'Hara not only does not mind his age, he 
revels in It. 

“One of my biggest assets is my age," said 
O'Hara. “People resent being forced to retire 
at 65, They don't like the doors being closed 
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to them. Even if they don't like me, they 
like to see me elected. I'm a part of them. 
“Why, when I was first elected, there were 
more people coming to vote in wheelchairs 
and on crutches than had ever been seen be- 
fore. I got the old people voting as well as 
the young. Once there was a Garden of 
Eden, and what remains of it, I'm sure, is my 
Second Congressional District in Chicago.” 


Survival Through Mineral Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the importance of mineral re- 
sources and production to the economic 
growth, progress, and defense of the 
United States, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article which I have received 
from Dr, Charles Will Wright, former 
Chief of the Mining Division of the US. 
Bureau of Mines, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Dr. Wright makes several suggestions 
which deserve careful and thorough 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURVIVAL THROUGH MINERAL STRENGTH: How 
tHe jUnirep &rares Can App to ITS 
MUNERAL STRENGTH ’ 

‘The main concern today is how we are to 
supply future demands for minerals to main- 
tain our industrial and military strength, aa 
well as the needs of our growing population, 
The latter is being estimated to incresse from 
187 million to 350 million in the year 2000, 
or about double, and our gross national prod- 
uct may increase from about $480 billion to 
over $1,850 billion, or four times. There are 
several ways to meet these greater demands, 
namely: 

1. Every effort must be made by our ad- 
ministration, through tax and tariff benefits, 
to encourage American mining companics, 
with interests abrond, to expand mine opera- 
tions and development projects and to induce 
the World Bank, the Eximbank and the 
Inter-American Deyclopment Bank to extend 
credits to American mining companies, in 
which local mine investors and banks may 
participate, for mining and metallurgical 
projects, which will increase the output of 
minerals that are in short supply for export 
to the United States. 

2, As the United States is the largest im- 
porter and consumer of minerals within the 
Western Hemisphere, it should urge the 
American Republics to establish a common 
market for mineral trade as well as a mineral 
policy that will be feasible and acceptable 
to all the republics, not in conflict with the 
objectives of the United States, and nonpolit- 
ical, This should be studied without delay 
by the local mines departments, the Pan- 
American Union, and tho Inter-American 
Foundation. 

3. Deterioration of our posture in Inter- 
national affairs is at the root of the assaults 
being made agalnst our forelgn enterprise. 
The outlook for Improvement is dismal. In 
fact some of our mining companies are com- 
ing back home. United States and Canadian 
resources look very good to them now for 
the long pull. National mineral policy 
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Should recognize this situation and give 
@reater incentives to improvement of our 
Self-sufficiency through stimulus of domestic 
Production and development of its own 
mineral resources. 

4. As our industrial and military strength 
lies m our ability to produce and acquire 
Mineral products, the vital importance of 
Stockpile is not sufficiently recognized. 
Those in control who threaten to dispose of 
them should realize the need to maintain our 
Stockpiles and a defense reserve—protection 
against belng deprived of foreign supply 
sources upon which we are dependent for 
Many of the strategic metals and minerals. 

5. Carry out the 10-year plan for the 
Americas, as outlined by the Alliance for 
Progress, to establish local reforms that will 
encourage development of each country’s 
Mineral resources, by private enterprise, and 
Will increase mineral exports that will add 
to the economic welfare of the mineral pro- 
ducing republics. To avoid misuse of funds, 
ald should consist, as far as possible, of 
Machinery and equipment for mine and 
metallurgical plants and supplies. 

6. To ban shipments of machinery and 
Strategic materials to the Soviet bloc, includ- 
ing Cuba, from the United States and to dis- 

such trade by the Western Powers 

that will build up their industrial and mili- 

potential as requested by the U.S. Gov- 

ernment, whose wishes are now being ignored 

by Great Britain, France, Spain, and other 
Countries. 

The Red nations are directing their strug- 
Ble for mineral strength principally against 
the United States. As metals are the indis- 
Pensables for industrial and military power, 
they are striving to gain control of available 
Sources of supply within the free world coun- 

es and are contracting with mineral pro- 
ducers for future deliveries. From 1954 to 
1962 Communist-controlied nations in- 
creased their production of iron ore, steel, 
und chromite from one-fourth to one-third 
Of the world’s total; that of manganese ore 
und tungsten from one-third to over one- 

; of aluminum, tin, lead, and zine from 
ne-fourth to one-third, and of copper from 
ne-eighth to one-sixth, in 1962. These in- 
creases are most disturbing, as there was a 
Corresponding decrease in that of the West- 
ern Powers: They reflect a growing compe- 
tition to acquire mineral supplies by our 
adversaries. 

The United States, with less than one-six- 
nth of the world’s population, consumes 
ut one-sixth of the world’s mineral out- 

Put. It is largely dependent upon Latin 
rica, the African states, and other free 
World areas for mineral supplies to maintain 
ustrial and military supremacy. We are 
danger of being deprived of some of our 
tional sources, such as tin from south- 
fast Asia, cobalt from the Congo, and man- 
Banese ore from Brazil, because of political 
Bes and antj-American attitude within 
these couritrios, pired by our adversaries, 
Communist influence has encouraged Mex- 
lco, Bolivia, Brazil, and Argentina to nation- 
Pty their mining industries, Argentina has 
crengod income tax on American oll com- 
antes to 70 percent and Chile on American 
Copper companies to 80 percent, This is re- 
8 ktadle. as local capital hesitates to invest 
ha Mining ventures, and in most cases they. 
ven't the necessary technical and mana- 
B*rlal staff or marketing facilities for large- 
Scale operations. 
pi den Unbalanced situation of the sup- 
by and demand problem has been recognized 
T Industry and the Department of Interior. 
© Meet our emerging needs in the event of 
pua Tuption of regular flow of mineral sup- 
€s from foreign areas, stockpiles have and 
belng accumulated. Fortunately, the vi- 
teg portance of adequate supplies of stra- 
coe minerals is now being recognized by 
ngress and the President. 
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How One Iowa School Discourages 
Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of school dropouts is getting 
more and more attention, and some 
school administrators are even looking 
to Washington for a solution. I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues, however, to an example of how 
this problem can be met at the local level 
through the intelligence and ingenuity 
of students and their instructors. 

At Frank L. Smart Junior High School 
in Davenport, Iowa, eight students who 
compose the bulletin board planning 
committee, and their adviser, Mrs. John 
Worthman, have come up with a hard- 
hitting, graphie illustration to all of 
their junior high school classmates on 
the value of staying in school through 
graduation. 

They have covered an entire black- 
board in one classroom with the help 
wanted columns of newspapers. Ad- 
vertisements for menial jobs of the type 
those without high school educations 
might expect to get are circled in black. 
Printed in large letters across the top 
of the ads is the question, “So you want 
to quit school?” 

A smaller sign over ads for waitresses, 
laundry workers, and window-cleaning 
employees warns, “Then your future is 
here.“ Across from this is a panel of 
help wanted ads in which a high 
school diploma is listed as one of the re- 
quirements. The warning sign there 
states, “This can never be your future.” 

I want to publicly commend Mrs, 
Worthman and her student committee 
for facing this issue so realistically at 
the local level. It is an idea which can 
be copied by other schools throughout 
the Nation. 

As a part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the news stories from the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Morning Democrat and the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times, rec- 
ognizing this valuable project. The 
stories follow: 

From the Morning Democrat, Apr. 16, 1964] 
Take Heep, DROPOUTS 

Students at Davenport's Frank L. Smart 
School are seeing graphic evidence of the 
bleak future that faces the school dropout. 

An entire blackboard in one classroom is 
covered with the “help wanted” columns of 
newspapers. Advertisements for menial jobs 
of the type those without high school edu- 
entions might expect to get are circled in 
biack. 

Printed in large letters across the top of 
the ads is the question, “So you want to 
quit school?” 

A smaller sign over ads for waitresses, 
laundryworkers, and windowcleaning em- 
ployees warns, “Then your future is here.” 

Across from this is a panel of “help 
wanted” ads in which a high school diploma 
is required. The somber sign there states, 
“This can never be your future.” 

It's all part of a growing campaign to halt 
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mounting school dropouts in Davenport. 
School officials feel this presentation has 
been particularly effective. 

It lets the student see exactly the types of 
jobs he can hope to hold if he drops out of 
school. Low wages and poor opportunities 
are emphasized. 


[From the Davenport (Iowa) Dally Times, 
Apr. 16, 1964] 
Prosect Atm: DISCOURAGE DROPOUTS 
(By Barbara Butler) 

A group of Davenport junior high schoolers 
have launched a project to show their fel- 
low students the need for staying in school, 

The eight pupils who compose the bulletin 
board planning committee at Smart Junior 
High School, with their adviser Mrs. John 
Worthman, came up with the idea of graph- 
ically illustrating the job future of the 
school dropout along with that of the stu- 
dent who continues through graduation. 

In the main hall of the school, where all 
students pass by during the day, a giant 
bulletin board is headed “So you plan to 
quit school.” 

The rest of the board is composed of a 
number of advertisements clipped from the 
help wanted columns of newspapers. 

Over one group covering jobs for cleaning 
women, dishwashers, carhops, babysitters, 
and window cleaners is the heading “Then 
Your Future Is Here.“ 

A second column including jobs which 
require a high school, and in some cases a 
college diploma, is headed This can never be 
your future.” 

The presentation has been termed partic- 
ularly effective by Davenport school officials 
who are exerting all-out efforts to keep all 
2 children in school until gradua- 

on, 


Where the West Begins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this is 
the time of year when the travel sections 
of newspapers and magazines begin to 
burgeon with handsome layouts and ad- 
vertising spreads extolling the virtues of 
various sections of America. 

In a recent editorial, radio station 
WOW in Omaha joined the trend and 
urged its listeners to explore the vacation 
attractions in Nebraska which are both 
unique and easily accessible. 

WOW addressed its invitation to its 
listeners in the Midwest region. I would 
like to extend the invitation—to cover 
the entire country, Accordingly, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

WHERE THE West BEGINS 

Summer vacation time is almost here 
again. And while we don't have anything 
against the big trips—the New York World's 
Fair, and the like—we do think a lot of 
people overlook the vacation possibilities in 
Nebraska, 

The slogan “Nebraska, Where the West 

is something 


more than inspiration 
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Mission. — 


Take longhorn cattle. They are not ex- 
tinct—thanks to some Cherry County ranch- 
ers who rounded up the last of the big 
brutes in the 1920's. They number some 200 
today and you can go up to Fort Niobrara, 
just outside Valentine, and see something 
right out of our frontier past. If you do, 
you will be one of the few alive ever to see 
a frontier longhorn. Fort Niobrara has 
also one of the largest buffalo herds in the 
country, along with elk, antelope, wild ducks, 
big fish—and dozens of prairie dog towns. 
Then, there's Buffalo Bill’s ranch just out- 
side of North Platte, and Indian pow-wows 
at Macy and Winnebago Indian Reservations 
just north of Omaha, There Is the National 
Homestead Monument near Beatrice, the 
home of Daniel Freeman, who was this Na- 
tion's first homesteader. Or the palatial 
home of Jay Sterling Morton in Nebraska 
City—the country’s third Secretary of Agri- 
culture and founder of Arbor Day. There is 
Fort Robinson, near Chadron, where the late 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur grew to manhood, 
the son of a famed frontier general. And 
this is but a sampling. Nebraska in its own 
way has much to offer. If you're planning a 
vacation, we recommend you investigate an 
all-Nebraska tour. K 


No Substitute for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union, “No Substi- 
tute for Victory”: 

No SUBSTITUTE ror Vicrory—wWorwtp 
TAUNTED BY FAILURE 


The towering figure of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur fades into history and 
Americans are left to ponder on what might 
have been. 

What would be the situation in the world 
today, had the war in Korea been won? Had 
this situation been celaned up, and the 
Communists thrown out, would there have 
been a Laos or a Vietnam? Or even a Berlin 
wall? 

No one can aay for sure, but most cortainly 
we did not advance the cause of peace, and 
effect containment or a rollback of commu- 
nism, by compromising the war on the same 
line where it had begun. 

Korea is still diyided and It, in a way, is n 
symbol of the division of the world into two 
irreconcilable systems. Only one will survive. 

Since the death of General MacArthur a 
number of newspapermen have disclosed the 
contents of reported confidential interviews 
they had with him from time to time, and 
their articles have reflected his bitternoss 
and helplessness—at the trembling indeci- 
sion of statesmen who could not see beyond 
the next election. 

To General MacArthur, there was no sub- 
stitute for victory—for us. 

Both Washington and London have re- 
colled at references to the reported political 
“leaks” of military decisions to the Chinese 
Communists, and how the British exerted 
an undue influence on our Government to 
prevent our carrying the war to the enemy's 
“privileged sanctuaries.” 

The valor with which the British people 
met the onslaught on their tiny Isinnd coun- 
try seemed to have vanished almost over- 
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night. Korea was a long way away. But 
the fight against tyranny is never won, 

As a career military man, General Mac- 
Arthur did not speak out enough to have 
changed the course of events. He had been 
born and raised in the American tradition 
of military subsordination to civil authority. 

Maybe it would have been better for this 
country, and for the world, had he spoken 
the thoughts which he reportedly unbur- 
dened in private to his friends. 

The legacy of our failure in Korea haunts 
the world today. The Communists learned 
that if they press hard enough, but not hard 
enough to throw us into an all-out military 
effort, we will tire and compromise. 

Communism thus has advanced methodi- 
cally and purposely. That they guessed 
right, as a result of Korea, was proved in 
Laos. We sottled again, and will lose it all. 
We are still in South Vietnam, but they are 
banking again that for them there is a sub- 
stitute for military victory. 

IT a victory against the Communist guer- 
rillas in South Vietnam is not won, you can 
be sure that Cambodia and Indonesia, al- 
ready turning away from the West, will read 
the final handwriting of history, and know 
that the MncArthurs are no longer with us. 


Some Bum Guesses From a Federal Labor 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
and governmental employment agencies 
are inexorably coming under the gun 
regarding the necessary recruitment of 
farm labor to replace the bracero. 

Jack Pickett, a knowledgeable farm re- 
porter for the California Farmer, had the 
following to say in the April 18, 1964, 
issue: 

Soars Bum GUESSES From A FEDERAL Laon 
Maw 
(By Jack T. Pickett) 

This tired and disgusted editor has before 
him a copy of the speech of Robert O. Good- 
win, Administrator, Bureau of Employment 
Security. U.S. Department of Labor. The 
speech was given at Tucson, Ariz., before the 
National Farm Labor Conference. 

We would Uke to take portions of Mr. 
Goodwin's speech and debate with him. 

Mr. Goorwin. The biggest question in er- 
eryone’s mind Is, of course, can we meet the 
impending farm labor probloms which could 
result from termination of the Mexican farm 
Inbor program under Public Law 78? The 
answer to that quetsion is, I think, yes—if 
we act now, if we plan our actions, and if 
we follow through with those plans once they 
are agreed on. 

Mr. Pickerr. Looking ahead of the plans 
as outlined in your speech, Mr. Goodwin, we 
would be willing to bet that you are way oif 
your base In your optimism. 

Mr. Goopwry. There are a few things I'd 
like to say about Public Law 78. I would 
start by saying that it has been a very useful 
program. Before it came Into existence in 
1951, the need for supplemental farm labor 
wns, in large measure, being met by Mexican 
“wetbacks,” and as a result there was both 
confusion and social injustice. The formal 
agreement between Mexico and the United 
States radically reduced the number of wet- 
backs. The apprehersion of illegal entrants 
from south of the border by the Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service hnd swollen to 
over a million a year by 1954. Now they 
number only a few thousand annually. 

The Mexican program also has given a 
predictability to farm labor which is con- 
sidered highly desirable by many growers. 
These bracerés are a captive labor force and 
we must admit, this is unnatural in our free, 
competitive economy. Last year almost 
187,000 Mexican nationals were brought into 
this country for fnrm work. For the most 
part, they arrived in areas where they were 
needed at the proper time; they came to the 
grower in good health; they were qualified 
to do the work; they stayed for the duration 
of the need for them; and they returned to 
Mexico when the need no longer existed. 
But their biggest single advantage to the 
employer was that their availability was con- 
trolled and predictable. They were there 
when the employer necded them; they re- 
turned home when he no longer needed 
them. They did not burden the farm com- 
munity with their poverty when additional 
employment was not avatiable to them. 

From its beginning, Mexican workers had 
the benefits of transportation standards, 
housing inspections, and occupational insur- 
ance. The law provided the framework to 
enforce these improved working conditions 
not only for foreign workers, but to some 
extent for domestic workers as well. This 
has been all to the good. 

Mr. Prckerr. Well, lf it has been so good. 
why did your U.S, Department of Labor help 
stab the program in the back? 

Mr. Goopwin. If everyone today would 
necept thé fact that no foreign workers 
would be avallable in 1965, I am sure that 
farm employers would meet thelr labor prob- 
lem, with the assistance of the Farm Labor 
Service. 

Basic to anything we undertake, must be 
the mental determination to forget about re- 
lance on foreign workers, and resolve to 
meet our labor problem with domestic 
workers. 

Mr. Pickerr. OK, Mr. Goodwin, the major 
farm organizations of California have shout- 
ed from the housetops that they have given 
up on the bracero program. Now let's sce 
the replacements you seem so confident you 
can produce. 

Mr, Gooœο -] IN. We must—growors as well 
as the Federal-State Farm Labor Service— 
we must exert greater efforts in domestic 
recruitment than ever before. And right 
here, I. want to pledge that the farm labor 
service will do its utmost to assist. 

Mr. Pickett. At this snme labor meeting 
you addressed the California State Depart- 
ment of Employment officials who tried vali- 
antly to round up some of the surplus farm- 
workers from other States, and out of a sup- 
posed total of 75.200 workers in other States 
they were able to recrult Jess than 500. 

Mr, Goopwin. In all probability, we wiil 
have to restricture somo migrant routes 
through our annunl worker plan, to funnel 
migrant workers into those areas which have 
in the past depended so largely on forelgn 
workers. 

Mr. Pickxrr. Those are brave words, Good- 
win, but you're whistling Dixie when you say 
you're going to “restructure some migrant 
routes.” We think we have a pretty 
bunch In our farm placemont service in 
California und some of them are pretty dis- 
couraged about getting nny appreciable in- 
crease in migrants into this State, And 
another thing. We have tried the annust 
worker plan and so far it’s been a big failure 
in this State. 

Mr. Goonwix. But the primary goal will be 
to fill local farm Jobs with local workers- 
Greatly improved use of day-haul progran': 
which provide local labor with incre 
mobility, will be adequate in many areas to 
offset Inbar shortages. 

Mr. Pickerr. Wrong again, Mr. Goodwin. 
We will try hard on this, but California 4 
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so generous with its welfare and unemploy- 
ment payments that an unemployed city 
worker can get as much money for not work- 
ing as he can for sweating it out in the 
fields. 

Mr. GOODWIN. S recruitment et- 
forts aimed at attracting additional part- 
time workers such as youth, housewives, and 
handicapped workers are being used to good 
effect across the Nation now. 

Mr. Picxerr. No, not quite clear across the 
Nation, Mr. Goodwin, In California we have 
a whole slew of laws, edicts, and bureau- 
cratic rulings that keep women and strap- 
Ping big kids from doing much In the way of 
farm labor. 

Mr. Goonwitn. How do you attract more 
farmworkers? Tou offer them a better Job. 
For one thing, that means you offer them 
better pay. 

Mr. Picxerr. According to our friends in 
farm placement service, it's going to take a 
lot more than of more pay to attract 
any appreciable number of migrants to Cal- 
lfornia. Apparently we have a lot to learn 
about just what types of people we are deal- 
ing with in the so-called migrant farmwork- 
ers. It looks as though they are not the 
desperate types that fied the Dust Bowl a 
few years back. Many own small farms of 
thelr own and simply refuse to go long dis- 
tances to harvest strange crops. High wages 
Will not solye the whole problem. We have 
& real complex problem that has been com- 
Pletely misunderstood and badly managed by 
the people who thoughtlessly and stupidly 
kicked the bracero program in the head. 


Halibut Industry Opposes Senate Bill 
1006 To Subsidize Fishing Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. PELL. Mr, Speaker, on April 6, 

1964, I introduced House Concurrent 

lution 285 to request the President 

Of the United States to issue a proclama- 

tion declaring the 6-day period, May 18, 

1964, through May 23, 1964, as National 
ibut Week. 


purpose in introducing this legisla- 

tion was to honor this segment of our 
industry and especially, Mr. 
Speaker, to call attention to the present 
šad situation of the halibut fishermen. 

I hasten to point out that the present 
Unfortunate plight of this important in- 
dustry I refer to is not due to a catas- 
trophe such as the Alaska earthquake. 
Rather, our Government itself must ac- 
dept a large share of the responsibility. 
I have in mind the action last year of 
the International North Pacific Fisheries 

mmission opening the East Bering sea 
to the Japanese fishing fleet. This mis- 

e was supported by Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart L. Udall, and as a mat- 
of fact Secretary Udall was the one 
Who said that there was evidence that 
new concentrations” of halibut had been 
found in the area. 

This contradicted the testimony of Dr. 
J. L. McHugh, Division of Biological Re- 
Search of the Bureau of Fisheries. Dr. 

ugh stated that the scientific staff 
Of the Halibut Commission had consid- 
frable evidence that this fish resource in 
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the area of southeastern Bering Sea al- 
ready was substantially utilized by Amer- 
ican-Canadian fishing, 

Leaders in the fishing industry such as 
Clarence R. Nordahl, Secretary of the 
Deep Sea Fishermen's Union of the Pa- 
cific had warned that the Halibut Com- 
mission had reasonable proof that the 
halibut fishery was already being fished 
to the maximum sustained yield, 

And, referring to the almost 40 years 
of uphill effort to build a stable halibut 
fishery, George Johansen of the Alaska 
Fishermen's Union protested that the 
American fishermen were not agreeable 
to pacifying foreign exploiters who had 
done absolutely nothing conservation- 
wise to build for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the protests of our fisher- 
men went unheeded, The Government 
dealt an industry that had been already 
declining over the years what may be al- 
most a mortal blow in its battle of sur- 
vival. 

This year our Pacific halibut fleet 
barely has been able to recover its ex- 
penses due to the depletion of the fish- 
eries as a result of the United States 
agreeing to open the Bering Sea area to 
the Japanese which was previously pro- 
hibited tothem. This eastern Bering Sea 
area now may well have to be closed and 
it may well take years of conservation to 
rebuild it. 

A grevious error has been committed 
and there is no satisfaction for those of 
us who begged our Government to with- 
hold action. I take no pleasure in say- 
ing “I told you so.” 

Now the Department of the Interior is 
pressing for passage of legislation which 
could further harm our present halibut 
operation. I refer to S. 1006 to subsidize 
the construction of new fishing vessels. 
The Department says this bill is needed 
to aid the Alaska fishing fleet following 
its loss and damage by the recent earth- 
quake and tidal wave. 

Mr. Speaker, this is discriminatory leg- 
islation. It would upgrade one part of an 
industry as against another. Why should 
one vessel owner receive a 55 percent sub- 
sidy and then be in competition with un- 
subsidized boatowners? 

Last week S. 1006 was not considered 
in the House Fish and Wildlife Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am a member. Con- 
sideration was withheld at my request. 

I wanted time to alert the fishermen 
I represent to the implications of this 
bill. As I see it, this bill is being pressed 
as & relief measure for Alaska. Mean- 
while, the Small Business Administration 
is making 100 percent disaster loans 
available to fishermen in Alaska who lost 
their boats. Also, retroactive earthquake 
insurance legislation is being considered 
by a Senate committee. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Nation would honor 
the halibut industry by declaring a Hali- 
but Week in May, let us not make a 
memorial out of such action. Let us not 
destroy the existing halibut fleet by a 
subsidy to new vessels so we can set aside 
a week to honor a dying industry and 
glory in the past contributions of these 
fishermen. , 

I oppose S. 1006 and any legislation 
that discriminates by providing relicf on 
an unequal basis. I hope Members of the 
House of Representatives will not sup- 
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port this bill as a relief earthquake dis- 
aster measure because it will do more 
harm than good. 

I am for compensating Alaskans in- 
cluding fishermen, but their highly con- 
troversial subsidy method is the wrong 
way to do it and, by the way, S. 1006 is 
opposed by the following organizations: 
Fishing Vessel Owners Association, Deep 
Sea Fishermen’s Union, Purse Seine Ves- 
sel Owners Marketing Association, Fish- 
ermen’s Cooperative Association, Halibut 
Producers’ Cooperative, and Fishermen’s 
Marketing Association of Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, the north Pacific halibut 
fishermen need our help. Already the 
Government has done them great harm. 
Let us not add insult to injury. S. 1006 
should not be enacted into law. 


Prayer in the Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, there is so 
much confusion in the public mind about 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
relating to prayer and religious observ- 
ance in the public schools that there is 
pressing need for clarification in the 
public interest. Many sincere, devoted 
citizens are under the illusion these de- 
cisions forbid prayer and Bible reading. 
On the contrary, they preserved the re- 
ligious freedom guaranteed by the first 
amendment to the Constitution by for- 
bidding only State-required or State- 
sponsored prayer and religious observ- 
ance. The facts are ably presented in 
a clarifying letter published in the Wash- 
ington Post of Sunday, April 26, 1964, 
which I feel merits serious consideration. 
Under previous permission I introduce 
the letter signed by Ralph B. Kennard, 
as follows: 

PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

There are a number of proposals under 
consideration by the Congress which would 
change the first amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States to overrule re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court on 
Teligion in the schools. 

These decisions have heen widely mis- 
understood, and some people with deep con- 
victions have been circulating petitions urg- 
ing such a change. They believe that these 
decisions prohibit prayer and Bible reading 
in the public schools. In fact they do noth- 
ing of the kind. 

All the Supreme Court did was to state 
that it is not the business of any agency 
of the government to set up any religious 
practice and to require its use in the public 
schools. There was not a word against free, 
voluntary, unregimented prayer or Bible 
reading. 

In the New York prayer case a school 
board chose a particular prayer and directed 
that it be used in the public schools. In 
Pennsylvania and Maryland the State legis- 
latures required certain religious practices 
in the public schools. Pupils who did not 
wish to participate might be excused, but 
no exceptions were made for teachers whose 
convictions were in conflict with the re- 
quired ritual. 
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These decisions of the Supreme Court are 
essential for the protection of our religious 
liberty. For we lose our freedom when we 
let the Government tell us in even the 
smallest degree what we must do in a matter 
of religion. This is an area reserved exclu- 
sively to the people. 

The Government must stay out entirely. 
There is no middle ground. The adoption of 
any of the proposed changes to the Ist 
amendment would open a Pandora’s box of 
religious rivalry and conflict. It will mean at 
least this: some agency of the Government 
will have the power to set up a religious 
ritual and require its use in the public 
schools. It would mean little to make par- 
ticipation voluntary, as all students would 
feel the social pressure to conform, and only 
a few with very strong convictions would 
abstain. 

There is another and even more serious 
aspect to this question. An act that gives 
the Government the power to set up an es- 
tablishment of religion would surely give it 
the power to support an establishment of 
religion, That is, the Government would 
have the power to give tax money to paro- 
chial schools. If this should be the result 
it would mean, in the end, the destruction 
of our great public school system as each 
religious group struggled against the others 
for a larger share of the tax dollar for its own 
school system, This is not an idle threat; it 
has happened in the Netherlands. 

If we want to preserve our American way 
of life we must leave the Ist amendment 
alone. As it stands now it is the cornerstone 
of our regious liberty. 

RALPH B. Kennarp, 

Professor Emeritus, American University. 

WASHINGTON. 


Faith in Power Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following edito- 
rial from the San Diego Union dated 
April 21, entitled “Faith in Power Is Es- 
sential”: 

LeMay Warns or DANGERS—FAITH IN POWER 
Is ESSENTIAL 


The voice of the military is being heard 
through the thunder of the Pentagon bu- 
reaucracy, 

Gen. Curtis LeMay, Chief of the Air Force, 
contends the Soviet Union is slowly but sure- 
ly reducing the military advantage held by 
the United States. 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
was responsible for a rebuttal to General 
LeMay in which the Pentagon compared the 
military power of the two countries, mis- 
sile for missile and bomber for bomber, 
which showed that we are still supreme. 

However, that didn't seem to be the point 
being made by General LeMay. 

He believes, and so do many of our mili- 
tary leaders, that the administration's policy 
of planned obsolescence” and its emphasis 
on purely scientific achievements in space 
at the expense of military developments, will 
at some time in the future find us facing the 
same kind of surprise that burst upon the 
world with the unexpectedly fast Russian 
dovelopment of the atom bomb and the 
H- bomb. 
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A military space platform, for instance, is 
not inconceivable and could be the surprise 
Russian achievement designed to muzzle all 
of freedom’s guns and ground all our planes 
and missiles. 

The liberals of America have placed great 
faith in the asertion of Premier Khrushchev 
that the Soviet Union has reduced its mili- 
tary forces as well as spending for conven- 
tional military purposes. Perhaps the figures 
are to be believed. 

But what is more important, Khrushchev 
also indicated a great increase in spending 
in the missile field, not necessarily in pro- 
duction of present weapons, but in advanced 
technology. The Russians desperately search 
for the weapon that can upset the balance 
of power. 

The testimony given by General LeMay 
before a congressional committee, and just 
made public, tends to support the argument 
of Senator Barry GOLDWATER that the United 
States cannot afford to place too great a reli- 
ance on a single weapon or a single means 
of delivering atom bombs at this stage of 
technical and scientific knowledge. 

As we do not depend on one missile but 
have three types, the Atlas, Titan, and Min- 
uteman, so perhaps, as urged by Senator 
Gotbwarxn, we should continue to have elter- 
nate methods of delivering nuclear warheads, 

The civilian leadership in the Pentagon 
has refused to spend enough money, in the 
view of the Air Force, on the development 
of “follow-up” missiles, on new methods of 
propulsion, on super-yleld nuclear warheads, 
on the swifter development of antimissile 
defense systems, and while stopping pro- 
duction of B-58 and B-52 bombers, has re- 
fused to proceed with development of a fleet 
of supersonic bombers as another alternative 
to exposed fixed land missile bases. 

The theory we need only enough military 
strength to discourage an attack, to make it 
too costly, is a good one, as long as the 
enemy doesn't tle your hands by equalizing 

power, where military blackmail is pos- 
sible, or achieve a technological or scientific 
breakthrough that could eliminate the op- 
portunity of retaliation, 

It seems too much to hope that we are in 
the process of canceling out war. Faith in 
power is safer than faith in men. Gen. 
Dougias MacArthur quoted Plato that “only 
the dead have seen the end of war.“ 


Hon. Michael Kirwan 
SPEECH . 


or 
HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10939) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CHELF., Mr. Chairman, it is a 
real privilege, upon this occasion, to add 
my personal expression of appreciation 
for the real contribution which has been, 
and is being, made to our great Nation 
by the Honorable MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of 
Ohio, 

His splendid work in the House and 
on the Appropriations Committee has al- 
ways been characterized by loyalty, ded- 
ication, and steadfastness of purpose. As 
a friend and colleague, he is admired and 
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respected by all of us for his fine personal 
attributes. 

It is a pleasure to join with his myriad 
of friends and colleagues in extending 
the warmest of regards, good wishes for 
S future, and gratitude for his friend- 
ship. 


Togo Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, April 27 
celebrates another anniversary of Togo's 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, we take pleasure in extending 
warm felicitations to His Excellency the 
President, Nicolas Grunitzky; and His 
Excellency the Togo Chargé d’Affaires to 
the United States, John Abalo. 

Today marks the fourth anniversary 
of Togo’s independence from France. 
Before that date, this small west African 
Republic had been under German pro- 
tection and then after World War I un- 
der the French. In 1956 it became an 
autonomous Republic within the French 
Union. In a remarkably smooth tran- 
sition, Togo began its independent life 
with a democratic form of government 
under the leadership of a prime minister 
and legislature 4 years ago. 

Togo itself is a small, narrow country 
of 22,000 square miles which stretches 
northward from the Bay of Guinea to 
the boundary of Upper Volta. On the 
west it borders Ghana and on the east 
Dahomey. Hilly rather than mountain- 
ous, its coastal lagoons in the south give 
way to alternate stretches of forest, fer- 
tile land, and arid plains further inland. 
Its more than 1 million citizens are 
divided between different ethnic groups 
whose diverse languages have left 
French the only practical medium in 
commerce, government, and the schools. 
Most still follow traditional religions, al- 
though others have become Christians 
or Muslims. 

In a series of economic and social 
development plans, Togo has continued 
the progress begun under the French. 
The emphasis has been on agriculture, 
which still remains the basis of the econ- 
omy and the area of endeavor for most 
of the population. Industry is still little 
developed, although some factories, the 
most important that of phosphates, have 
been established. Local handicrafts and 
cottage industries still flourish in parts 
of the country. France remains Togo's 
primary trading partner, although the 
United States is also active. 

Under a new constitution democratic 
forms of government have been preserved 
at both the national and local levels, 
which was approved in a referendum 
last year. Voters elect a national as- 
sembly and a president who is both chief 
executive and head of state. 

We heartily extend our congratula- 
tions to Togo on its fourth birthday. It 
has large problems to face, but it has 
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done much toward their solution already. 
Let us hope it will do even more in the 
future. 


Red Objectives Not Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the San Diego Union en- 
titled “Red Objectives Not Changed.“ 
Desrrre SINO-SOVIET Spurr: RED OBJECTIVES 

Nor CHANGED 


The struggle between Moscow and Peiping 
is real, deep, and ruthless, but it is one for 
advantage and not necessarily for keeps. 

Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Red intellec- 
tual, looks down upon Premier Khrushchev, 
the peasant Red leader of the Soviet Union, 
and believes he alone is the true heir of 
Lenin and Stalin. 

It is significant that Mikhail Suslov, the 
theoretician of the Moscow branch of the 
Communist Party, in a seven-page article in 
Pravda, revealed that the old Stalin Com- 
Munists, such as former Premiers Molotov 
and Malenkov, who have supported Mao's 
line, have been read out of the party. 

Thus Premier Khrushchev fights to retain 
his leadership at home and of the Commu- 
nist movement throughout the world, a 
leadership that is challenged by Mao and 
his followers, not only in China but within 
the Soviet Union itself and in many other 
Countries. 

Moscow and Premier Khrushchev bank 
More on successful deception of Western 
leaders, to accomplish the communization 
or the world; the Red Chinese leaders believe 

more direct revolutionary action, but, 
like Moscow, stop short of war. 

Premier Khrushchey is practicing this 
deception in a high manner, while he seeks 
to rally as many other Communist countries 
and parties as he can and outmaneuver his 
Personal enemy. 

He lavishes praise on the foreign policies 
Of President Johnson and the late John F. 

mnedy. To him, at this stage, it is essen- 
tial that the West be lulled into a position 
Where it will not exploit the dispute within 
the Communist world. 

He wants us to see him as a “reasonable” 

unist, and the Soviet Union as a be- 
ever in “peaceful coexistence.” 

Too many Western leaders want to believe 
that a monolithic Communist conspiracy is 
cracking up. But, Dr. Rodger Swearingen, 
director of the Research Institute of Com- 
Munist Strategy and Propaganda at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, says inter- 
Rational communism has never been unified 
OF coordinated, and now, because of the pow- 
er available to individual leaders and coun- 
tries, the present situation “becomes highly 

ficant and dangerous to the free world.” 

Americans like to think the communism 
of Red China presents a danger greater than 
that of Moscow. Dr. Richard L. Walker, di- 
rector of the Institute of International 

es, University of South Carolina, warns 

that “a soft lne of peaceful coexistence from 

chey is infinitely more dangerous and 

Convincing and is likely to evoke more con- 

Cessions if it contrasts with war threats 
from Mao.” 

The Communist Party in the Soviet Union 
too often is seen as mellowing and slowly 
turning toward capitalism, even as Premier 
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Ehrushchey tells Hungarians that goulash 
is more important than revolutions. 

Dr. Philip Moseley, director of the Euro- 
pean Institute of Columbia University, says 
that to assume that Communist par- 
ties can be permanently ‘domesticated’ and 
won over to a genuine respect for parliamen- 
tary and free institutions would be a great 
mistake.” 

No person in the US. Government today 
has had more experience in dealing with 
the Reds than W. Averell Harriman, Under 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern affairs. 
In an address he declared: 

“This is the time for all countries to re- 
double their efforts to help people who are 
struggling to resist Communist subversion 
and aggression.” 

Such an opportunity may never come 
again. We should make the most of it. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
two articles that follow appeared in the 
Washington Star of April 23. They 
should be read together. First, the one 
by Mr. David Lawrence, which brings out, 
once again, the fact that our policy in 
foreign affairs changes from day to day. 
It is not clear to our own people, and 
completely incomprehensible to our 
friends and allies. 

The second article, by Mr. Richard 
Wilson, brings to our attention the long- 
range objectives of the Russian foreign 
policy that are always kept in focus, and 
from which no deviation is tolerated. 
The article was inspired by ex-Ambassa- 
dor Murphy’s recent book. 

The Russians have a policy that they 
know and understand. It is no wonder 
that they are nibbling away so success- 
fully when their only opposition is a 
changing mirage. 

The articles follow: 

FORGIVE, FORGET Forricn Poticy—Nrew AMERI- 
CAN Moop REFLECTED IN CUBAN MISSILE 
DEVELOPMENTS 

(By David Lawrence) 

There seems to be a new motto that de- 
scribes the trend in American foreign pol- 
icy—"forgive and forget.” 

The new mood is reflected in developments 
in Cuba. It has been revealed, for instance, 
that the Soviet Union is planning to turn 
over the operation of its antiaircraft missiles 
in Cuba to the Castro government on May 1, 
and will withdraw about 3,000 of the 4,000 
Soviet troops now in Cuba, It is not clear 
yet whether Moscow will retain a veto over 
the firing of the missiles or whether the 

er of decision will be left with the Rus- 
sian “technicians” who are to remain on the 
island. 

Not a single public protest, however, has 
been made by the U.S. Government to the 
Soviet Government over the continued pres- 
ence in Cuba of Soviet technicians and mis- 
siles. The last official word on the subject, 
so far as the public is concerned, was spoken 
in October 1962, at the time of the missile 
crisis. Despite efforts then to bring about 
an immediate withdrawal of all Soviet forces 
and missiles, the United States has had to 
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be content with a long-drawn-out maneuver. 
But the Soviets still maintain their original 
position. They insist on giving armed as- 
sistance to a government in this hemisphere, 
and a military base has been established by 
& European power in defiance of the Monroe 
Doctrine and of a recent resolution by 
Congress. 

The tendency here is to assume that noth- 
ing serious will develop and that, even if the 
Castro government fires any of its antlair- 
craft missiles and damages or downs any of 
the U-2's or other planes which are engaged 
in occasional air inspection of Cuba, the 
United States will not hesitate to take re- 
taliatory action. 

But the controversy is deliberately con- 
tinued to the United States and Cuba. Ap- 
parently the crime committed by the Soviet 
regime in invading the Western here 
and supplying arms and weapons and tech- 
nicians to a country only 90 miles away from 
the United States is to be forgiven or for- 
gotten. Certainly there is a hesitancy on 
the part of the Government here even to 
mention it in any public way. 

There is, moreover, a desire in Washing- 
ton to “play ball,” if possible, with the So- 
viet regime in the hope that some propa- 
ganda advantage can be obtained in the 
international debate over reduction of arma- 
ment. Thus, while much emphasis is placed 
on the agreement just made to reduce the 
production of uranium, this really has no 
military significance. It is designed entirely 
to produce a psychological impression that 
the chances of peace are being constantly 
improved. The truth is that both sides 
have plenty of nuclear strength to devastate 
each other's territory. 

Such mutual agreement as the ban on 

in 


Soviet effort to give the impression that it 
has no hostile purpose toward the West. 
This is designed to invite further trade with 
the West and perhaps even to obtain finan- 
cial help from the United States by way of 
long-term credits. 

The objective of Moscow is to produce the 
right atmosphere for commercial inter- 
changes in order to help overcome some of 
the Communist economic difficulties, 

But even while there is an outward ap- 
pearance of friendliness and peacefulness on 
the part of the Moscow government, the 
US. Government is constantly in- 
formed of the infiltration by Soviet agents 
in different countries in this hemisphere as 
well as in Africa. The Soviet plan for taking 
over more and more governments, just as 
happened in the case of Castro, has not been 
modified. 

Meanwhile, an effort is being made here 
to put some courage into the Organization 
of American States. A few of the govern- 
ments in Latin America which have main- 
tained diplomatic relations with the Castro 
government are beginning to talk of break- 
ing off. But there is no sign yet that any 
government, including the United States, is 
willing to sever diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Government—which, of course, 18 
at the root of all the trouble. 

For the next few months not only the 
United States but some of its European al- 
lies are evidently going to try to “play ball” 
with Nikita Khrushchev and elicit from him 
periodically further expressions of goodwill 
and peaceful intentions. Yet not a word 
is being said about the record of bad falth 
the Soviet Government has made in the last 
few years throughout the world. It has in- 
filtrated country after country. It even 
reached the point of supplying arms to the 
Cuban Government and setting up missiles 
in close proximity to the United States. But 
there seems to be inside Government circles 
here a disposition to avoid any controversy 
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with the Soviet Government about this and 
to regard the past as past. There is uneasi- 
ness among some Members of Congress over 
such a policy of “forgive and forget.” 


LESSONS oF Ex-Amsassapor MurrpHy—How- 
EVER TRACTABLE RUSSIANS APPEAR, LONG- 
RANGE OBJECTIVES KEPT IN SIGHT 


(By Richard Wilson) 


In this era of the renewed thaw with Rus- 
sia the lessons learned by former Ambas- 
sador Robert C. Murphy are worth reviewing. 

Bob Murphy was a career State Department 
official on the same level as Britain's Harold 
Macmillan in several critical areas during 
World War II and in the immediate postwar 
period. Berlin was one of these areas and it 
was there that Murphy learned first hand the 
Russian technique of approaching objectives 
stage by stage. 

The blockade of Berlin began as a probing 
operation with minor traffic interferences and 
slowly escalated, stage by stage, into a full- 
scale stricture intended to starve and freeze 
the Western powers out. In the early stages 
a firm Western response would probably have 
convinced the Russians that the risk was too 
great. But the first probes seemed to indicate 
a lack of resolution by the Western powers. 
Irressolution met every successive step until 
the point was reached where breaking the 
blockade would have meant full-scale war. 

As Murphy sees it, the airlift which kept 
Berlin alive was an admission of failure; 
we should never have had to supply Berlin 
this way, but should have insisted on access 
by normal methods from the beginning, using 
force if necessary to assure such access. At 
one stage a lone Mongolian soldier was the 
only impediment to full access. 

It is well to remember how the blockade 
began, and how the Russian lodgment in 
Cuba began, in this period when so much 
reliance is being placed on a rapprochement 
with Russia. The lessons are known but 
they never can be learned. If the thread of 
Murphy's analysis is right, the Berlin wall 
never would have been built if U.S. tanks 
had pushed away the barbed wire when it was 
first laid and if the first cement block had 
been kicked aside when first put down. 

In Cuba the time to have acted was when 
the first combat troops were installed and 
not when the missile bases were erected. 
Russia goes about these matters progres- 
sively, moving as far and as fast as the exist- 
ing risks will permit, 

Periods of calm are part of the stage-by- 
stage strategy also and it is in just such 
stages as this that the Ameriican guard au- 
tomatically drops. We may find later that 
in such periods the Soviet espionage ap- 
paratus takes advantage of an improved at- 
mosphere to improve its position. 

This has happened before, notably in 1958 
and 1959, and it has only recently been dis- 
closed that the American Embassy in Poland 
was thoroughly penetrated and Russian-paid 
party girls were sleeping with the entire Ma- 
rine guard contingent. The Soviet espionage 
department can be relied on to do its level 
best to live up to its reputation in the James 
Bond spy thrillers. 

This incident has been excruciatingly em- 
barrassing to the State Department, to say 
nothing of the Marine Corps. But it is hard 
to convince the State Department that its 
security procedures are very lax. Senator 
Dopp and his Senate Internal Security Com- 
mitee have been trying to do this for the 
past several years, But the procedures don’t 
seem to improve much and such heretics as 
Otto Otepka, whose crime was telling the 
truth about his superiors, remain ostracized 
and in suspension. It was no surprise to 
learn that Otepka was one of the officials who 
handled investigations of conditions in the 
Embassy in Poland. 

On the basis of the record, therefore, pe- 
riods of thaw in relations which the Soviet 
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Union are followed by new experiments in 
the nibbling process which Ambassador Mur- 
phy watched grow into the Berlin blockade. 
Periods of thaw are also accompanied by re- 
doubled efforts of the Russian KGB which 
have been so notoriously flagrant in England. 

However tractable the Russians seem to 
become they do not lose sight of long-term 
objectives. They do not hesitate to shoot 
down our planes while they smilingly assure 
us that they wish new understandings. 
Russia is hardpressed now internally and 
externally but to assume, as does Senator 
FULBRIGHT, that there can be a new deal with 
Russia, based on some kind of a poorly de- 
fined new world order, approaches the limits 
of credibility. 


Sierra Leone Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Sierra Leone celebrates another anni- 
versary of her independence. On this 
memorable occasion, we take pleasure in 
extending warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency, the Prime Minister, Sir Milton 
Margai; and His Excellency the Sierra 
Leone Ambassador to the United States, 
Gershon B. O. Collier. 

April 27 commemorates the third anni- 
versary of the independence of Sierra 
Leone from the United Kingdom. By 
mutual agreement the colonial status of 
this West Africa country whose connec- 
tion with Britain extends back to 1787 
was changed to membership in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Jubi- 
lant celebrations in the capital Freetown 
marked this great event in Sierra Leone’s 
history. This nation was well prepared 
under the able leadership of Sir Milton 
Margai to shoulder its democratic re- 
sponsibilities. Beginning with the early 
1900’s, the Sierra Leoneans had expe- 
rienced more and more self-government 
Since independence they have demon- 
strated that they understand the work- 
ings of democracy. In the country’s uni- 
cameral legislature, which is elected by 
universal adult franchise, a vocal opposi- 
tion is assured all of its rights. 

Sierra Leone itself is a potentially rich 
country of 28,000 square miles whose 
mountains, swamps, plains, and plateaus 
lie wholly within the tropical rain forest 
area. Shaped roughly in the form of a 
circle, it is bordered by Guinea on the 
north and east, Liberia on the south, and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the west. Like 
most African nations, the majority of the 
country’s 2,500,000 inhabitants earn their 
living from agriculture, although min- 
erals, particularly diamonds, have out- 
stripped agricultural produce in value of 
exports. The country hopes that a new 
10-year development plan, which will em- 
phasize agriculture, but also benefit other 
facits of the nation’s economy and wel- 
fare, will double the standard of living. 
Thus, the Sierra Leoneans have not only 
shouldered the responsibilities of demo- 
cracy, but have also undertaken the de- 
velopment of their state. 
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We salute Sierra Leone on its inde- 
pendence day. We are sure that its pres- 
ent economic well-being and political 
equilibrium will continue and will be an 
example to other new African states. 
Prime Minister Margai and other respon- 
8 leaders can be proud of their record 
so far. 


Commonsense Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the legislation which I have re- 
cently introduced to make it possible for 
every person who has moved from one 
place to another prior to election day to 
still cast his vote for President, Vice 
President, Senator, and U.S. Representa- 
tive in his last place of residence until 
he meets the requirements to vote in his 
new location, I was heartened by the 
strong editorial in support of this legis- 
lation which appeared in the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Gazette on April 11, 1964. 

Since one of the two resolutions I in- 
troduced to protect this right to vote 
called upon the States to take immediate 
steps to amend their requirements so 
that a new resident will not be denied the 
right to vote either in his new State or in 
the former place of residence, I was 
pleased to note that the editorial called 
attention to what the Secretary of State 
for Iowa, the Hon. Melvin Synhorst, has 
been doing to fashion a standardized 
proposition that the various States can 
adopt. I take my hat off to Mr. Synhorst 
for his leadership in this vital area. I 
assure him I will work just as diligently 
at the national level to bring about the 
required changes. 

The editorial follows: 

COMMONSENSE LEGISLATION 

We haven't heard any objection yet to the 
proposition that eligible voters who hap- 
pened to be moving from one State to an- 
other at the time of a national election 
should retain their right to cast a ballot. 
Or, conversely, we haven't heard anyone in- 
sist that they should be denied their right 
to vote for President, Vice President, U.S. 
Senator, and U.S. Representative, because of 
residency requirements, if they qualify in 
other respects. 

On the contrary, our eardrums reverberate 
from campaign declarations that every elig!- 
ble voter has a duty and responsibility to go 
to the polls on election day—declarations in 
which we concur, But virtually nothing has 
been done by those in position to do it to 
make it possible for voters eligible in every 
respect except residency to vote. 

We're talking about the voter who hap- 
pens to move from Iowa, let's say, to Illinois 
a month or so before a general election, He 
hasn't lived in Illinois long enough to estab- 
lish residence there. But he is no longer & 
resident of Iowa. So for all practical pur- 
poses he has lost his vote. 

Congressman FRED ScHWENGEL, of Iowa's 
First District, and Secretary of State Melvin 
D. Synhorst, of Iowa, propose doing some- 
thing to protect the voting rights of these 
mobile citizens during that short period 
when they are technically not residents of 
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any State. Secretary Synhorst has been 
working with secretaries of other States in 
an effort to come up with a standardized 
proposition that all States can and will 
adopt. 

Working at it from the Washington level 
is Congressman SCHWENGEL, who this week 
introduced two resolutions to remove these 
barriers of outmoded residency laws, 80 
America’s mobile population will not be de- 
nied the right to vote regardless of where 
they happen to live on election day. 

One resolution calls on the several States 
to take immediate action to change their 
requirements, so an individual moving to 4 
new State will continue to vote in his former 
State of residence until he can meet the 
residency requirements of his new State. 
This is along the same line secretaries of 
state have been working. Representative 
Scuwence.’s other resolution proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution permitting 
people eligible to vote in one State to con- 
tinue voting for national officers in that 
State until they have established residence 
in their new State. 

According to Representative ScHWwENGEL's 
calculations, of the 19 million citizens unable 
to vote in 1960's general election, 8 million 
were restricted because they recently had 
moved and could not qualify under residency 
requirements of either their old or new State. 

These citizens should have the same right 
to vote as the rest of us. We hope that 
right is guaranteed before this fall's election. 


Losing Our Bearings? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, for a con- 
Siderable time now, I have been pointing 
out to the Members of Congress the need 
for protection for some of our basic in- 
dustries such as the cattle industry. The 
Midwest cattleman is being hurt and 
hurt badly by the imports from foreign 
countries and yet we are told that this 
is for the good of our friends throughout 
the world and we must put up with it. 
Another basic industry which is being 
Seriously impaired by imports is the ball 
and friction bearing industry of this 
Country. Bearings are basic to our en- 
tire defense structure and yet we are 
allowing our domestic industry to be cur- 
tailed to maintain good international 
rolations. The following article from 
the Metal Working News of April 20, 
1964, shows dramatically what is hap- 
Pening and I hope that it helps to alert, 
Others to this import problem. 

JAPAN Bearrnc Exports SEEN Ur 10 PERCENT 

(By Eiichi Konno) 

Toxro—Japanese global exports of ball 

gs this year will increase an estimated 

10 percent over last year’s $28 million, ac- 

g to a an for the Ja Bear- 
— Geena here 

Hobe, optimistic view is based upon an an- 

icipated rise in demand from American and 

markets. During 1963 about 40 

Peroent of total exports went to the United 

tates, he explained. 
A spokesman for Toyo Bearing Manufac- 
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turing Co., Ltd., Osaka, also estimates a 10- 
percent increase in global exports for this 
firm this year. Shipments to Ford Motor 


Co., Dearborn, Mich., which the firm has been 


making since 1962 at an annual average rate 
of 10 million radial ball bearings (mostly 10 
millimeter radial ball bearings), will remain 
about the same this year, he added. 

Koyo Seiko Co., Ltd., Osaka, could not 
make an exact estimate for its export expan- 
sion. However, this firm is currently nego- 
tlating to build a bearing manufacturing 
plant jointly with the Indian Government 
in India, according to a Koyo spokesman. 

Nippon Seiko Co., Ltd., Tokyo, estimates 
a 10-percent Increase in its global exports 
for this year. 

STEEL BALL FIRMS OPTIMISTIC 


The two leading steel ball manufacturers 
in Japan estimate 10 to 15 percent advances 
this year in their exports to American ball 
bearing manufacturers. The two firms are: 
Amatsuji Steel Ball Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Osaka; and Tsubakimoto Steel Ball Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Nara. 

Amatsuji Iast year shipped about 80 mil- 
lion steel balls, mostly from ½ to 34 inch, 
to American ball bearing manufacturers. A 
similar amount went to European markets, 
according to a spokesman for the firm. 

Tsubakimoto last year shipped about 60 
million steel balls for ball bearings to global 
markets. About 80 percent went to Ameri- 
can ball bearing and machinery manufac- 
turers. 

Spokesmen for the two firms declined to 
name the American manufacturers they 
supply. 


Hon. Thomas O’Brien 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
O'Brien was a friendly, loyal, wonderful 
man. He was a natural leader and yet 
one of the kindest of men. There was 
something warm and personal about him 
which made him easy to know and which 
quickly instilled confidence. 

I do not believe anyone in the Congress 
possessed more close and devoted friends 
or could call on more vigorous support 
from those friends when the occasion de- 
manded it. 

Through a long lifetime of participa- 
tion in public life has was wise in the 
ways of government and his counsel was 
invaluable, yet because of his quiet, self- 
effacing attitude it was hard to realize 
that he had given 28 years of valuable 
service here and that only 19 Members 
of the present membership of the Con- 
gress had served longer than he. 

As dean of the House delegation of 
the great State of Illinois he was their 
accepted leader and his State has lost 
an able representative, an effective lead- 
er, and a strong patriot. 

Many have served here. Few have en- 
joyed the confidence and the friendship 
which were given to Tom O’Brien. His 
record is like a pleasant interlude to be 
remembered. happily and warmly 
throughout the years to come. 
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Feather for Johnson Over Rail Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
naturally been a lot of discussion on 
President Johnson’s amazing success in 
settling the railroad dispute. This per- 
sistent controversy was 5 years old, but 
it was settled in 13 days once it came 
within the President's orbit. 

Last Wednesday morning—only hours 
before the settlement was reached—the 
New York Herald Tribune published an 
article by Douglas Kiker entitled 
“Feather for Johnson If Rail Talks Make 
Good.” In addition to its prophetic 
headline, the article is especially inter- 
esting for its description of President 
Johnson's handling of the railroad 
problem. 

I am sure all Members will be inter- 
ested in this article: 

FEATHER ron JOHNSON IF Rat TALKS MAKE 
Goon 


(By Douglas Kiker) 

WasuiInoton.—President Johnson may be 
on the verge of his greatest personal victory 
since entering the White House. 

There was growing optimism here yester- 
day that some sort of negotiated settlement 
to the long-standing differences between rall- 
road owners and operating unions may be in 
sight. 

“Definite gains have been made. The is- 
sues have been narrowed down,“ Presidential 
press secretary George Reedy reported. 

He added that bargaining between the two 
factions, in progress at the White House on 
an intensified basis since April 9, now is at 
the point where “if the toughest issues are 
solved, the rest would be a matter of a few 
minutes’ conversation.” 

And the President, speaking to a group of 
editors in the rose garden yesterday, voiced 
the belief that “we are making some progress. 
We hope that we shall have concluded with 
the deliberations in a few hours or days.” 

Mr. Reedy said both the carriers and the 
brotherhoods have submitted position papers 
covering all issues and that mediators are 
now “distilling these into a single paper.” 
Deadline for the railroad dispute settlement 
is Friday midnight. 

Negotiations “are going very hot and heavy, 
very fast and furious,” Mr. Reedy said. “Un- 
questionably there has been a modification 
of position.” 

According to informed sources here, there 
are several factors responsible for this prog- 
ress in a dispute which has been simmering 
since November 1959. 

Neither labor nor management really wants 
a national rail strike which is bound to be 
drawn out and costly to both sides. The 
problem always has been one of internal poli- 
tics, especially among the brotherhoods, 

Until this spring, there was always some 
sort of lifesaver that appeared at the last 
minute and further postponed the inevitable. 
Either a Presidential study commission was 
formed, or Congress passed special legislation 
requiring compulsory arbitration. 

This time, however, Mr. Johnson placed 
the problem squarely and finally in the 
laps of the railroad people, and in effect, 
told them: “This is it. Either you solve it 
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yourselves, or it’s not going to be solved.” 

He appointed Theodore Kheel and George 
Taylor, two experienced widely respected ar- 
bitrators. 

He focused the controversy squarely in the 
national limelight by moving negotiations 
from the Labor Department over to the 
White House. 

He has been appealing particularly to 
labor, for some settlement, with the warn- 
ing that the whole future of collective bar- 
gaining is at stake. 

Most important of all, he has kept every- 
one guessing as to the action he will take 
if there is no settlement. Will he ask for 
legislation? Or will he let the railroads go 
ahead and stage a strike neither side really 
wants? 

“We are determined not to bury collective 
bargaining * * * we are asking the free enter- 
prise system to work.” 

He added: “I wouldn’t want to anticipate 
action that might interfere with collective 
bargaining. I think it is best to let them 
go on and proceed on the assumption * * * 
that it is going to work and that they will 
find an answer.” 

If they do, in the words of one seasoned 
political observer here yesterday, the Nation 
might as well not even bother to hold an 
election in November. 


Guilt Not Collective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, December 8, 1963: 

Gurr Nor COLLECTIVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Now that the public mind has calmed after 
a confusion of tongues following the deplor- 
able death of President Kennedy, it is time 
to consider the reality. The guilt, so far as 
we know, was not collective or the result 
of a conspiracy. It is a case of police effi- 
ciency, of security by those responsible for 
the safety of the President, and of new meas- 
ures that can be taken to prevent any similar 
tragedy in the future. 

As Charles Evans Hughes once said, “Guilt 
is personal.” This is true except in cases of 
mob violence, and this crime was clearly not 
that of a mob. Whether there was a con- 
spiracy of which the assassin was the instru- 
ment is a matter for determination, although 
it does not seem likely at this time. 

The question of security goes beyond the 
protection of the President and other public 
Officials, It also concerns the presence in our 
midst of dangerous characters who are dedi- 
cated enemies of public order and of our in- 
stitutions. Our population also has within 
it a generous number of demented individ- 
uals, dope addicts, and criminally inclined 
who are completely nonpolitical but danger- 
ous. Identification, surveillance, and control 
of these is the job of public authority. But 
many people who should know better have 
taken this matter into their own hands or; 
shall I say, their own mouths. 

Among these are individuals who believe In 
collective guilt. We have been told that 
Dallas, or Texas, or the United States, or 
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“all of us“ are guilty. Some have rushed 
into print, or onto the air waves, even into 
pulpits. This has been an evidence of dan- 
gerous irresponsibility. It could have been 
foreseen because it has followed other such 
tragedies in the past. 

An attack on Dallas and the rightwing has 
been implicit in excited voices even after the 
identity of the assassin was measurably 
established. Two well-known professors of 
history have encouraged this prejudice 
against dissenters in print. One of them, 
whose history textbooks are widely used in 
the schools, said the state of the public mind 
today in the United States “may be” even 
worse than when Lincoln was killed. This is 
arrant nonsense, since in April 1865, bloody 
civil war still prevailed in people's minds 
although mass murder had been stopped. 

A Dallas minister of the Gospel received 
great publicity for himself by indicting his 
own city. No more “shame” attaches to 
Dallas than guilt might be attributed to 
Washington for the death of Lincoln or 
Garfield, or to Buffalo when McKinley died. 
The minister buttressed his “argument” 
against Dallas by saying that children in 
a Dallas school “cheered” when the news of 
the crime was announced, But I know of an 
instance of this kind in a northern city 
that claims to be the conscience of the 
Nation. 

Such collective indictments are in them- 
selves a form of mob violence. They do not 
5 hate. They are the very seeds of 

ate. 


We must recognize this crime as a matter 
for greater official vigilance. In two previous 
instances of Presidential assassination secu- 
rity measures were lax. The guard assigned 
to protect Lincoln left his post and gave 
Booth his chance. McKinley's very capable 
secretary, George Cortelyou, begged his chief 
to cancel the public reception where he was 
later murdered. But McKinley insisted upon 
his exposure. 

We don't know all the facts about the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy, but the 
measures to get the facts taken by Presi- 
dent Johnson may help to clarify this fog of 
irresponsible accusations. 


Let Our Light Shine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents has 
called to my attention a letter to the edi- 
tor from the Washington Evening Star 
of April 16, as a subject of “sufficient 
importance to merit its consideration by 
the Congress.“ I am happy to have the 
opportunity to insert in the Recorp this 
expression of public opinion in order 
that it might be brought to the atten- 
tion of all interested parties: 

The recent advocacy of using less light at 
the White House was an absurd gesture of 
economy in Government spending. How 
preposterous to talk about saving a few 
hundred dollars here when we are wasting 
hundreds of millions in so-called foreign aid. 

Paris, France, has long been known around 
the world as the “City of Light.” Through 
the brilliance of her capital city, France has 
created an Image of herself as a country of 
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happiness, beauty, and good cheer. The capi- 
tal of the United States should shine even 
more brightly. All buildings within a mile of 
our Capitol should be magnificent and all 
major structures and parks in the city should 
be so floodlighted as to make Washington 
the showplace of the world. 

Let our light shine before all men, and 
especially let it shine in the Nation's Capital, 
which is inevitably representative to other 
neoples of much that is America. 

A READER. 


Social Security Medical Care a Raid on 
Pay Envelopes of American Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a letter I 
have received from George E. O'Connor, 
president of Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., 
Cohoes, N.Y., who I believe has stated 
some excellent reasons why the problem 
of medical care for the elderly, under 
social security, will only result in a fur- 
ther raid on the pay envelope of every 
American worker. 

In my opinion, Mr. O'Connor has pre- 
sented a very strong argument in oppo- 
sition to the King-Anderson type of 
medicare legislation. His thought-pro- 
voking comments with respect to the 
astronomical cost of a medicare program 
for all those over 65 years of age, brings 
into sharp focus the effects such legisla- 
tion would have on the average worker in 
this country. 

Because I feel Mr. O’Connor has pre- 
sented a good analysis of this medicare 
problem as far as the average worker is 
concerned, I am pleased to call his com- 
munication to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

Gan O'Connor's communication fol- 

WS: 

MonAWK Paper MILLS, INC., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Cohoes, N.Y., April 22, 1964. 
Hon. CARLETON J. KING, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CARLETON: I have written to Hon. 
Witsvur D. Mrs, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, to protest against the 
medicare bill now before his committee. I 
think that this is a very unfair and unrea- 
sonable bill and I would like to ask you for 
yout support and assistance in opposition to 


This medicare program is designed for per- 
sons age 65 and over who are covered by social 
security. Those pressing this plan insist that 
it must be “under social security.” This 
expression is designed to conceal the fact 
that they want a direct payroll tax on the 
pay envelope of the workingman. It deducts 
the money out of his envelope before he can 
get his hands on it. It is applied to the 
gross pay, regardless of whether he is un- 
married or has a wife and five or six children. 
There are no exemptions, no deductions, 


THE PAY ENVELOPE Is ALREADY CUT UP ENOUGH 


It is distressing to look over our payroll 
and see all of the deductions we are obliged 
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to take out of the pay of the men and women 
who work here. There should be absolutely 
no more deductions and no increases: 

We now deduct 4 to 5 percent from our em- 
ployees for State income taxes, and a mini- 
mum of 14 percent for Federal income taxes. 

We deduct 35% percent for social security 
taxes. This will increase to 4% percent in a 
year and a half and to 4% percent 2 years 
thereafter. The company pays an equal 
amount for the benefit of the employee on 
these social security taxes, but that money 
comes out of payroll money which otherwise 
would go to the employee himself. It is clas- 
sified as a fringe benefit.. Thus, the figure 
now being taken from the employee is actu- 
ally 7½ percent which will increase to 9% 
percent without the addition of medicare. 
With the medicare proposal added to social 
security the deductions and fringes will ex- 
ceed 6500 from a man with $5,200 of annual 
earnings. 

The unemployment tax is also a payroll 
tax, amounting to about 2.1 percent. While 
this is technically paid by us, it actually 
comes out of payroll funds, which otherwise 
would go to the employee. It is another 
fringe benefit. 

All of these deductions add up to over 28 
percent and will soon be over 30 percent in 
spite of the recent tax cut. 

Under the medicare proposal, these de- 
ductions would be based upon the first $5,200 


of the employee's pay instead of the present 
$4,800, This would constitute an additional 


8-percent increase in the entire social secu- 
rity tax. We think this is an outrageous 
injustice to the workingman, 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 

The proponents say that it will cost only 
one-quarter percent fram the employee and 
À like amount from the employer, plus the 
increase in the base from 64.800 to $5,200. 

This estimate is completely out of line. 
For the last 2 or 3 years every Blue Cross Blue 
Shield organization has been asking increases 
from 20 to 35 percent to cover increased 
expenditures for hospital and medical care. 
Many ask for further increases each year. In 
our aren, in spite of several increases, they 
have had to ask the hospitals to accept 90 
cents on the dollar for their claims because 
of lack of adequate funds. 

The expenditures for hospital and medical 
Care are going up by leaps and bounds. No 
estimate of cost is sound unless it takes into 
consideration what is actually going on right 
now in the field of medical and hospital care. 
Even then, very substantial growth must be 
anticipated in the Immediate future. 

We have never seen any indication as to 
Whether or not medicare would cover both 
the employee and his wife. If it does not 
cover the wife it is not much use. If it does 
cover the wife; the cost will be astronomical. 
Iv MEDICARE BECOMES A LAW, AN ENORMOUS 

ANNUAL INCREASE IN BENEFITS IN INEVI- 

TADLE 

The proposal is limited to those over 65 
who are on social security, Obviously, it is 
going to be impossible to refuse to include 
those over 65 who are not on social security, 
but who cannot afford medical care. 

What about the poor who are under 65? 
How can the Government say that a man 65 
years old will be taken care of by the Govern- 
ment even if he has ample means of his 
Own, but a penniless sick man of 64 will be 
left in the gutter. 

The provisions for medical care in this 
Present bill are very limited. The pattern 
Of annual enlargement of benefits in social 
Security proves that this medicare coverage 
Will be annually increased. All of this ex- 
Pense will come out of the pay envelope of 
the workingman. 
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THE WORKINGMAN SUPPORTS THE WELL-TO-DO 


Perhaps the most outrageous feature of 
this bill is that it provides medical care to 
every one on social security even though he 
is fully capable of taking care of himself 
without undue strain. There are no limita- 
tions whatsoever. The wealthiest get this 
medicare at the expense of the workingman's 
pay envelope. 

We agree that the mere fact that a man 
owns his small home or has a few dollars 
in the bank should not oplige him to lose 
them for medical and hospital expenses. He 
should have some help from the public. To 
give free medicare to anyone, regardless of 
how well off he may be financially, is not 
merely an injustice. It is a waste of public 
funds taken by taxation which should be 
applied only to those who need it and cannot 
afford it. There are millions of these un- 
fortunate people under age 65 who are not 
taken care of in this bill. 


MOST WORKINGMEN ARE NOW ADEQUATELY 
COVERED BY INSURANCE FOR HOSPITALIZATION 
AND MEDICAL EXPENSE 


We carry medical and hospital insurance 
for our employees and their families with a 
broad coverage, far exceeding anything in 
the medicare bill. We pay 75 percent of the 
cost, the employee pays the balance. We 
continue this for the benefit of retired per- 
sons on the same basis as for those who are 
working. Thus, our people would be get- 
ting nothing for their expanding and en- 
forced contributions to medicare. 

The same practice is followed in nearly all 
industrial plants in the country. Thus, most 
of the workingmen would get no benefit 
from this tax which they would be com- 
pelled to pay. 

LABOR UNIONS 


We cannot understand why the labor un- 
ions do not come to the defense of their 
members. It is their job to protect them 
and this is the time when they should 
come to their defense, Too late they will 
renlize their error. 

The labor unions have always been 
strongly opposed to any sales tax. Medicare 
is a pay envelope tax. It is much more a 
direct injury to the workingman than 
any sales tax would be. It is a mistake to 
assume that the workingman does not 
understand. He does understand. He has 
been awakened and is violently opposed to 
any more taxes. If this bill is passed, it will 
backfire on its proponents but then it will 
be too late. The damage win have been 
done, 


THOSE WHO CANNOT AFFORD MEDICAL OR HOS- 
PITAL CARE MUST BE TAKEN CARE OF 


There is no question that those who need 
medical and hospital care and who cannot 
afford to pay for it must be taken care of. 
In the area about us, we believe that all of 
them are being taken care of in every in- 
stance on a local basis. This is the most 
efficient and commonsense way to take care 
of people who need such help. 

A huge nationwide Federal Bureau is a 
vast waste of money, 

THE BILL SHOULD NOT PASS 


I am sure that you are very much in- 
terested in the welfare of the people in this 
country who work for a living. I trust that 
you will agree that the raiding of the pay 
envelope by any more taxes should be 
stopped now. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to all 
our employees as well as to the headquarters 
for the United Papermakers and Paperwork- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

In addition to sending a letter to Con- 
gressman Mis, I have also sent a copy 
of that letter to all of the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grondx E. O'Connor. 
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The American Pledge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy de- 
livered a most impressive speech at the 
American Jewish Committee Herbert H. 
Lehman Human Relations Award dinner 
on April 16, 1964, in New York City. In 
an eloquent statement supporting the 
civil rights bill, the Attorney General 
pointed out: 

We cannot solve our problems with a law 
or in an instant, but we can begin to weld 
laws and men together in an effort to pro- 
vide a basis for the pledge that America 
makes to all men. 


I urge all my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing address: 3 
|From the New York Post, Apr. 26, 1964] 

. Because It Is RIGET 
(By Attorney General Kennedy) 


For weeks now, almost every night the 
light on top of the dome of the Capitol in 
Washington has burned late into the eve- 
ning. Many of the high school students 
who visit Washington at this time of the 
year know it means that the Senate is still 
in session. People all over the country know 
that the debate over the civil rights bill is 
continuing. However extended it may ap- 
pear to be, it is sufficient to realize the 
significance of the debate, 


There are great wrongs in América to be 
righted and there are millions who appre- 
ciate dally that civil rights are more of a 
goal than a, reality. The legislation now 
before the Senate can do a great deal toward 
making civil rights a reality. The civil 
rights bill can help insure equal voting 
rights. It can help insure and extend their 
educational and employment opportunities. 
It can help remove the insult of segregated 
public accommodations so irrational that in 
one community, a drugstore which allowed 
Negroes to be served required them to take 
Pepsi Cola instead of Coca Cola, to stand 
rather than sit, and to drink from a paper 
cup rather than a glass. 

More generally, the civil rights bill can 
also demonstrate to all of our citizens that 
the Congress of the United States, like 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and like 
the Supreme Court, is committed to the 
pledge of equality on which this country is 
founded. Two centurtes ago, Montesquieu 
wrote, “In the state of nature indeed all 
men are born equal, but they cannot con- 
tinue in this equality. Society makes them 
lose it. And they recover it only by protec- 
tion of the law.” 

The Negro's experience in America demon- 
strates the wisdom of his words and the 
deeds for the civil rights bill. But not this 
law nor any law can be a solution. The deep 
social wound of segregation was cut for too 
long by too many knives of prejudice to be 
healed by a single poultice. 

The civil rights bill, like law in general, can 
give us an orderly framework for the resolu- 
tion of discord and dispyte among men. 
Each new outburst of racial fanaticism in our 
cities gives evidence of how important that 
framework can be. 

One of the principal aims of the civil 
rights bill is that it elevates this conflict 
from the streets to the courts, We must rec- 
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ognize that law can only provide orderly 
rules. It cannot play the game. 

Law also can offer us a moral precept to 
the extent that laws are founded on morality 
and on logic. They can lead men’s hearts 
and minds but, once again, this aspect of law 
can have only to the extent that the 
constituents of law are moral and are ra- 
tional. 

You and I, reflecting on our own heritage 
in America, know our forebears faced the 
realities of prejudice when they came to this 
country—whether in signs proclaiming, “No 
Irish need apply,” or in unexplained rejection 
of applications to medical schools. We know 
that systematic exclusion of Irish or Jews or 
Italians, or any other ethnic group, has ended 
not only because laws changed but because 
men's minds did. 

“The problems of our society.“ President 
Johnson said last week, will not automati- 
cally disappear with the passage (of the bill). 
They will still have to be dealt with by all 
Americans, The civil rights bill can only 
chart in law the directions that we must take 
as individuals.” 

So I come to you today as the chief law 
enforcement officer of the United States to 
talk not of Federal enforcement of laws but 
of individual obedience to their moral stat- 
utes. Such obedience must exist at many 
levels, and, like all responsibilities in a de- 
mocracy, it must begin with the individual 
citizen, As John D. Rockefeller III observed 
in a recent speech: “America; we must re- 
member, is no more than the sum of our- 
selves.” 

I think it is necessary for us to start by 
asking ourselves whether we are satisfied 
with the present ingredients of America’s so- 
cial arithmetic. Iam thinking of two recent 
examples in this State. 

The first occurred only this week in Albany. 
We all read about it. A distraught young 
man perched on a narrow 12th-floor ledge 
ready to jump off for 2 hours. Friends sought 
to coax him to safety, but the crowd below 
had a different appeal. “Jump, jump, jump.“ 
it chanted. One spectator expressed the hope 
that the youth would jump on this side. 
We couldn't see him if he jumps over there.” 

The other case occurred one night last 
month. A young woman was stabbed to 
death over a period of a half hour outside 
her apartment in Queens. Thirty-eight 
neighbors looked out and heard what was 
going on during that time. None came to her 
rescue, None even called the police. By way 
of explanation, one of the witnesses said 
later, “I didn’t want to get involved.“ No 
further comment is necessary. 

Individual concern and individual respon- 
sibility deserve better homage in a land 
which prized individualism and whose great- 
est hero is Abraham Lincoln. 

Charles Morgan, Jr., the young Birming- 
ham attorney, whose own conduct is an ex- 
ample of the point, tells an illustrating anec- 
dote in his new book, “A Time to Speak.” 
“No one knows,” he writes, “who will next 
be called to commit himself or in what way. 
It might be someone like the tall and lanky 
soldier in Jackson, Miss., the one with the 
long southern drawl, who told a white man 
assaulting Negro Andrew J. Young: “Man, 
if you want to fight, ight me, I am your size 
and I am white.” 

We can reflect on the individual respon- 
sibility demonstrated by 200,000 Negroes and 
whites in the March on Washington last 


summer, There was dire warning of angry 


crowds, of violence and of riot, All of us 
saw what happened instead. A London news- 
paper called it “the gentle flood.” 

Individuals can at another level help to 
flesh out the bare framework established by 
statute. Consider the example of leader- 
ship established by the hundreds of southern 
businessmen who have acted to desegregate 
their establishments in the past year. 

Last spring and summer, President Ken- 
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nedy, then Vice President Johnson, and other 
administration leaders met with almost 1,500 
businessmen, ministers, attorneys, and other 
leaders from all over the country, The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to seek voluntary 
abandonment of discriminatory practices. 
The progress since then demonstrates that 
racial attitudes in many parts of the South 
are not part of a monolithic irrationality. 

A recent survey of 556 cities states that 
significant progress has taken place in the 
past few months in desegregation of such 
facilities as theaters, restaurants, hotels, 
motels and lunch counters. There now has 
been at least some desegregation in nearly 
70 percent of these cities, and almost two- 
thirds of that progress has come since last 
May. 

It is easy for us in the North to patronize 
the South. It is so much easier to see the 
morality of problems in Birmingham if you 
ares itting in Boston. What these sotithern 
businessmen have done can serve as an ex- 
ample for us in the North in coming to grips 
with problems that are different only be- 
cause they are our own. The desegregation 
of these public accommodations in the South 
comes because their owners plainly acknowl- 
edge economic dangers of inaction. They 
also have recognized the moral need for ac- 
commodation. 

For half a century the doctrine of “sepa- 
rate but equal” was perverted by citizens, 
communities and local governments into a 
license not for simple racial segregation but 
for racial discrimination. For example, the 
number of white and Negro students in Mis- 
sissipp! is approximately equal. In a recent 
year, this State spent more than 645 million 
for white schools and $26 million for Negro 
schools. And this is the case despite the 
fact that “separate but equal has been out- 
lawed for a decade. The lesson is plain that 
law is not enough. 

How can the law be enough when it re- 
quires that Negroes and whites not be served 
in the same room without a solid 7-foot 
partition between them. How can it be 
when it requires a motel not to turn away 
a weary motorist, or a hospital to reject an 
injured child. Whatever law is passed, what- 
ever statute is enacted without public un- 
derstanding, it is mere piety. Neither sober 
statutes nor individual responsibility alone 
are enough. Men and their laws must march 
together. What happens when they do not 
is evidenced from the experience of the past 
10 years. The cost of deflance touches every 
aspect of community and national life. 

Five years ago, rural Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, Va., closed its public schools rather than 
desegregate them. How can we measure the 
cost of that defiance? How did it affect the 
Negro child whose future has been perma- 
nently crippled because he cannot learn to 
read? How did it affect the white child sent 
to segregated private schools? How did it 
affect the citizens of the city who walked 
past the vacant public school building while 
children were left to linger in the streets and 
fields? And how did it affect Virginia? 

The point is that the cost of defiance is 
beyond measure. They touch generations 
yet unborn. They scar our history. 

The lesson of Prince Edward County Is the 
lesson of the entire country. Where were we 
after the 1954 school decision? Where was 
the pulpit, the press, the public officials? 
The answer is that there was a vacuum and 
a weakness of leadership—a vacuum that 
existed until it was filled finally by dema- 
gogs, with strident slogans of “segregation 
forever” and “massive resistance.” When a 
whole generation and a whole area is told 
by its leaders that a Supreme Court decision 
is a “nullity,” how can it be expected that 
the mortar of public respect will be added to 
the bricks of law? 

Rarely in history are nations presented 
with a second chance to atone for funda- 
mental fallure. I wonder, however, if that 
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isn’t exactly the opportunity America has 
today. When the civil rights bill passes this 
year, 10 years after the Brown decision, we 
can have a new leadership of the kind that 
southern businessmen, public officials, news- 
papermen, and clergymen have already 
demonstrated. And we can have a new 
slogan—not “massive resistance” but “mas- 
sive compliance” in the spirit of a nation 
governed by God's law and men of under- 
standing. 

The Prince Edward school case is still in 
the courts, and public schools there are 
still closed, but Negro children are being 
educated in a free, private school system 
which resulted from the efforts of private 
individuals, private foundations, and leaders 
and citizens of Virginia. 

Not long ago, one of the teachers in the 
free school system was asked how her stu- 
dents responded. It reminded her, she said, 
of her childhood on the farm. When you 
set a chicken on the ground after holding 
it in your hands, it sits motionless. Only 
after it is sure of its freedom does it dash 
away. Her students were like that for the 
first month, she said—not moving. They 
moved only when they felt secure in their 
freedom. When they were secure, they 
leaped ahead in their desire and their capac- 
ity to learn. The freedom of those stu- 
dents—and the spirit of the establishment of 
their schools—must be the freedom and 
spirit of our time. 

We cannot solve our problems with a law 
or in an instant, but we can begin to weld 
laws and men together in an effort to pro- 
vide a basis for the pledge that America 
makes to all men. 

Benjamin Muse, the Virginian writer, says 
in his new book about integration in the 
past decade, “The unrest will end sometime 
because it is enevitable that in America 
justice and humanity in time will prevail.” 

Let us Join today in His service. Let us 
join in the faith in law and in man that 
President Kennedy expressed last June when 
he said, “I ask you to look into your hearts 
not in search of charity for the Negro, which 
he neither wants nor needs, but for the one 
proud, priceless quality that unites us all as 
Americans—a sense of justice. This year of 
the Emancipation centennial, justice requires 
us to secure the blessings of liberty for all 
Americans, not merely for reasons of eco- 
nomic efficiency and domestic tranquility, 
but above all, because it is right.” 


Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
desire to join my colleagues in express- 
ing profound regret at the passing of 
our esteemed colleague and my dear 
friend, the Honorable Tuomas O'BRIEN. 

His long career here in the House, cul- 
minating in serving as dean of the Illi- 
nois delegation, was marked by devotion 
to duty, courage, loyalty, and conscicn- 
tiousness. He was a leader of men, one 
who commanded their confidence and 
respect. 

His presence and his leadership, along 
with his warm friendliness, will be great- 
ly missed in the House. 

I pray that God will bless and com- 
fort his wife and family forever and 4 
day. 
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The John Birch Society Goes All Out 
Against the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members may be wondering where some 
of the vituperative mail they are receiv- 
ing on the civil rights bill is coming 
from. It now appears that a prominent 
and well-financed source is that inde- 
fatigable letterwriting group, the John 
Birch Society. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press story in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel of April 22, 1964: 

RIGHTS BILL Tor TARGET or BIRCHERS 


Boston, Mass:—The John Birch Society 
has called on its members to conduct an ad- 
vertising campaign against passage of the 
civil rights bill and urged those opposed to 
the bill to write their Senators and “as many 
other Senators as you can.” - 

A spokesman said Tuesday that a recent 
issue of the John Birch Society bulletin 
which goes only to members, contained a re- 
printing of a suggested advertisement which 
appread in Newspapers throughout the 
country. f 

The bulletin urged its members to go 
ahead “into the most massive protest—by 
mail, by telegram, by advertising, by the 
distribution of literature, by personal con- 
versations and in every other practical way— 
that we have ever undertaken with regard 
to any legislation. 

“For we are confident that the people of 
the United States simply will not accept this 
‘civil rights act of 1963.“ 

The advertisement said every vote for the 
act "is a nail for the coffin of the American 


Republic.” 


I include also an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of April 22, 1964: 
THEY WORK AGAINST AMERICA 


They have finally teamed up. The John 
Birch Society is telling members to insert ad- 
vertisements in newspapers asking Americans 
to write to the Coordinating Committee for 
Fundamental American Freedoms, Inc., for 
an analysis of the civil rights bill by highest 
legal authority. 

The coordinating committee, of course, is 
the racist body which inserted advertise- 
Ments in Wisconsin newspapers to ald the 
Cause of Gov. George Wallace of Alabama. 
The advertisements were fraudulent and 
Wholly misleading, They had no relationship 
&t all to the civil rights bill passed by the 
House of Representatives and now before the 
Senate. The bulk of the committee's funds, 
as Senator Keatinc, Republican, of New 
York, has pointed out, come from the Mis- 
Sissippi Sovereignty Commission, a State 
body aimed at fighting ciyil rights and re- 
taining segregation. 

In its monthly bulletin the John Birch So- 
ciety suggests that in placing advertisements 
against the civil rights bill, members do not 
use the society's name. It suggests a local 
Committee to preserve the American Repub- 
lic, Robert Welch, John Birch Society found- 
ers. urges his supporters to write Congress- 
men in opposition to the civil rights bill, and 
boasts that efforts thus far have produced an 
dutpouring of more than half a million mes- 
Sages into Washington against the bill. 

These are the superpatriots, as they claim. 
And what they are asking Americans to do 18 

the negation of the guarantees of 
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liberty’ in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
They ask Americans to deny their heritage. 
Their real goal, whether some of them realize 
it or not, is to turn the United States into 
another South Africa complete with total 
racial intolerance and dictatorship. 


Federal Government Continues To Spend 
Our Money To Compete With Our Pri- 


vate Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from an able independent 
businessman in my district points up and 
criticizes a dangerous trend in our Fed- 
eral Government; namely, a concerted 
effort of Government to thwart private 
business and individual initiative and to 
convert proper functions of free enter- 
prise into bureaucratic agencies. 

In addition to the businessman who is 
being hurt by unfair governmental com- 
petition, the general taxpayer is espe- 
cially injured. 

We should consider the taxpayer as 
well as the tax user. 

The letter follows: 

SALINAS VALLEY RADIO DISPATCH, INC., 

Salinas, Calif., April 21, 1964. 
Hon. BURT L. TALCOTT, i 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Burt: We understand that the REA 
is planning to loan money to “rural sections 
of the different States to telephone com- 
panies for the purpose of installing radio 
telephone service in rural areas.“ Why? 

This company is licensed to do and wants 
to do all that the REA proposes to loan 
money for. We are in a position to do it 
and we have the equipment and capital to 
do it. However, in many cases we can not 
do it because the Federal Government stalis 
our applications for a year or more with their 
redtape and backlog until our customers 
grow tired and discouraged. 

Ours. is a small business striving to make 
a few dollars on our own invested dollars, 
seeking to abide by the rules and regulations 
of the Federal Communicaitons Commission 
and the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Californias. We are licensed to do 
and do have a moral and obligated trust to 
provide service to those who ask for and-de- 
sire that service. This we give to the best of 
our ability within the present statutes and 
regulations and the slowness of the regula- 
tory powers making their decisions for the 
benefit of the American public, 

If the Federal Government is interested 
in hamstringing our operations by regula- 
tions and then willing to loan money to 
others at a very low interest rate to go into 
competition with us, our first question is: 
“Is this the American way?“ 

Keep Americans for Americans. Do not 
let the Federal agencies loan low interest 
money. to create competitors for those who 
try. thelr best in the American way of free 
en X 
Sincerely yours, 

PHILLIPS WYMAN, 
President. 
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Mac Arthur, a Christian Soldier and a Man 


of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was a man 
whose integrity and honor was akin to 
Lincoln’s, whose love of America and de- 
sire to protect and defend it could be 
compared to our revered George Wash- 
ington, whose single strength of purpose 
was like the Rock of Gibraltar, Whose 
principles were as strong as a Thomas 
Jefferson's, yet also a man who had the 
flare and stature of a De Gaulle, matched 
with the courage of a Winston Churchill. - 

Truly here was a man who earned the 
respect, the admiration, the love of fel- 
low Americans and people worldwide. 
Typical was the outpouring of affection 
from a grateful people on his return from 
Korea. If ever there lived a man who 
made his mark in this world and goes on 
to lead another army God's army in 
another world to which we who are 
Christians believe and aspire—that man 
was Douglas MacArthur. 

This man, for all his strength and 
courage was often a lonely man—as was 
Lincoln—for it takes courage and 
strength to say with one’s beliefs. Hu- 
CC 
somew. ragile—misunderstandings 
often arise. This man knew what it was 
to have his character maligned—but this 
did not deter or cause him to deviate 
from his stern code of ethics and Chris- 
tian beliefs; 

I have nothing but respect and ad- 
miration for this man of strength—this 
man of ideals—this man of courage— 
who fought for what he believed in— 
fought courageously and well. We who 
have been privileged to know him, to live 
in his lifetime, have learned much from 
this man who was not afraid to stand up 
and be counted for what he believed. He 
placed duty, honor and country above all 
else. Here was a man who was a man. 
May we all strive for the promotion of 
our American ideals of religious liberty 
and freedom for all, as this man did. 

This man was a symbol, typifying the 
spirit and strength of America. 

It takes wisdom to know that when 
you are fighting a battle whenever or 
whatever it may be you are in it to win— 
not to sit idly by and await sure defeat, 
In General MacArthur's own words, “In 
war there is no substitute for victory.” 
We here in America are in a battle over 
two ideologies—the religious ideology as 
opposed to the Communist antireligious 
ideology. Which is to win? With God's 
help, we are. We have but to take a les- 
son-from the books of history—such as 
the life and service of a noble and fine 
American—an honorable man—Douglas 
MacArthur. We can take heart, we can 
take courage. 

My tribute to Douglas MacArthur's 
memory is that here was a man who loved 
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liberty and freedom—who was devoted to 
the cause of right and justice. A man 
who respected the inherent dignity and 
freedom of man—who treated his fellow 
man with dignity and honor. His code 
was “Duty, honor, and country.” He de- 
fended, guarded and protected America's 
hallowed traditions of liberty and free- 
dom, of right and justice. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur died with the approbation of his 
own conscience—able full well to look 
any and all straight in the face—to hold 
up his head with dignity and honor. He 
did not seek to harm his fellow man. He 
sought only to save him. May his soul 
Test in peace—the peace he fought for 
on this earth, but regrettably did not 
achieve—he will find in another world. 
There he will lead another Army—an 
Army of Christian believers. All America 
echos “A job well done.” 


Commission on Social Action of Reform 
Judaism Supports Economic Opportu- 
nity Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


the testimony of Rabbi Hirsch, appear- 
ing in behalf of the Commission on So- 
Action of Reform Judaism, in sup- 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
to call attention to his very fine 


ACTION OF REFORM JUDAISM BEFORE THE 
Housa COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, APRIL 21, 1964 

I am Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, director of 


gations, Other national agencies which are 
members of the Commission on Social Ac- 
tion are the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, the Natlonal Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods, and the National 
Federation of Temple Youth. 

In consonance with the policy positions 
taken by the organizations I represent, I 
come before you today to urge full support 
for H.R. 10440, the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. In 1960, the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis called for “a sus- 
tained attack upon all the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which make for poverty,” 
stating that “social progress is realized 
through concrete solutions of specific prob- 
lems rather than by the adoption of any 
dogmatic and inflexible systems. Our aim 
must be a social order which will provide 
the maximum of security, education, and 
well-being consistent with the liberty and 
dignity of the individual and his right of 
free choice. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, in November 1963, adopted a resolu- 
tion which states in part: “America faces a 
Serious moral problem in the continuing 
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high rate of unemployment. * * * We 
heartily commend the local, State, and Fed- 
eral government programs designed to (a) 
train unskilled workers; (b) retrain workers 
who have been displaced by technological 
changes; and (c) develop a more extensive 
vocational guidance and training program, 
We urge that such programs be expanded.” 

Although our national organizations have 
not taken positions on the specific detalls of 
legislation before this committee, Judaism 
has formulated a position on the responsi- 
bilities of a society to its individual mem- 
bers. I speak to you from the perspective of 
that historical position. 

The economic and social conditions which 
necessitate Government action to alleviate 
poverty have changed since Biblical times 
but the moral issues which motivate our 
concern have remained constant. The ad- 
monition of the Bible applies with remark- 
able pertinence to our day: “When you have 
eaten your fill and have built fine houses to 
live in, and your herds and flocks have multi- 
plied, and your silver and gold have in- 
creased, and everything you own has pros- 
pered, beware lest your heart grow haughty 
and you forget the Lord your God, who freed 
you from the land of Egypt, the house of 
bondage and you say to yourselves, 
My own power and the might of my hand 
have won this wealth for me.“ Remember 
that it is the Lord your God who gives you 
power to get wealth.” (Deuteronomy 8: 11- 
18). 

Unfortunately, too many Americans have 
grown haughty and have forgotten that their 
personal wealth is not only the fruit of their 
own labors, but represents the accumulated 
wealth derived from the labors of countless 
generations of men. A recent Gallup Poll 
(March 21, 1964) revealed that 54 percent of 
the American people believe that when a 
person is poor, it is because of lack of effort 
on his own part.” The concept that poverty 
is the result of indolence or lack of ability 
is deeply ingrained in the American psyche 
and is reflected throughout our history from 
Puritanism to Horatio Algerism. 

The fundamental task confronting us 
today, therefore, is to reorient our own 
people to a recognition that poverty cannot 
be solved by individual action alone. We 
cannot vaccinate people against poverty by 
lining them up, as we did this week in 
Washington for the polio vaccine, and drop- 
ping a sugared-coated pill marked “incen- 
tive“ into their mouths. Until Americans 
realize that most poor people are poor not 
s much because of their own deficiencies as 
because of basic deficiencies in society, at 
large, we shall never win the war on poverty. 
Until that day comes, the real poverty in 
America will be found not in the slums, but 
in the impoverished hearts of those who 
refuse to accept responsiblity for the welfare 
of their fellow men. 

We support this antipoverty legislation, 
not because it will solve all our problems, 
but because it will firmly establish a recog- 
nition that the problems exist, and that our 
society, through its Federal, State, and local 
governments, is determined to embark on a 
comprehensive, coordinated, continuous 
campaign to eradicate the problems from 
American life. 

We support this legislation because we 
need to convince the “invisible Americans” 
that they have been seen, the “wasted 
Americans” that they are useful, and the 
“other Americans” that they are brother 
Americans. 

The impact of poverty on the personality 
of the poor has been well documented: de- 
struction of self-respect, dissipation of in- 
centlve, and feelings of hopelessness and 
frustration, often accompanied by hostility 
and aggressiveness. However, we should be 
just as concerned about the impact of 
poverty on the rest of the population. Our 
sages taught that during the years of the 
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famine in ancient Egypt, Joseph cis te bat 
80 little that he was always hungry. When 
people said to him, “Why are you hungry 
when you have vast storehouses filled with 
grain at your disposal?” he answered, “I fear 
that if I satisfy my own hunger, I might 
forget the hungry.“ When the satisfied 
forget the needy, the character of the satis- 
fied is distorted. What kind of values do we 
inculcate In our children when they see 
the adult population callous to the needs of 
the poor? What kind of “mixed-up kids“ 
do we create, when children in school learn 
about the land of opportunity” and outside 
the school see the doors of opportunity 
closed to millions of persons? What kind 
of human beings do we produce, when white 
children feel that people of colored skins are 
inferior and that persons who Live in slums 
deserve no better? 

Fortunately, in this instance our moral 
concern is buttressed by sound economic 
policies, and it is possible to foresee the ful- 
fillment of the Biblical statement: “He that 
giveth unto the poor shall not lack, but he 
that hideth his eyes shall have many a 
curse” (Proverbs 22: 9). 

Long-term unemployment, depressed areas, 
vast expenditures of public funds to sustain 
nonproductive persons, inadequate economic 
growth, crime, and juvenile delinquency offer 
vivid evidenees of “many a curse” which are 
the result of hiding our eyes. Conversely, 
programs such as those contained in this 
legislation, followed soon, it is to be hoped, 
by much more extensive and intensive pro- 
grams, would result in the alleviation of 
these “curses” to the greater benefit of so- 
ciety. Never before in our history has there 
been such a coalescence of the needs of the 
economy and the imperatives of social 
Justice. 

This legislation will improve the lot of all 
persons regardless of race, but it is important 
to recognize that although nonwhites con- 
stitute only 10 percent of the population, 
they comprise 21 percent of the poor. At the 
very moment this committee is considering 
antipoverty legislation, the other body of 
Congress is considering civil rights legisla- 
tion. Passage of both pieces of legislation 
in the strongest and most effective form ts 
essential to the well-being of our Nation. 
For the Negro, the civil rights and anti- 
poverty bills are the two sides of one coin. 
The problem of race is inseparable from other 
social and economic problems. 

In a sense, the treatment of the Negro 
has come to mean what the treatment of 
the Jew meant in other periods of history— 
the criterion by which to gage the moral 
health of our society, The Negro has become 
America’s “chosen people,” destined to be 
God's “suffering servant.” The very color of 
his skin has made all poverty more visible 
and all injustice more conspicuous. With- 
out fully realizing it himself, the Negro has 
become a symbol for all Americans. It is as 
if God, the divine artist, had taken His brush 
and darkened the face of every 10th American 
in order to teach all Americans the lesson 
of social responsibility. So long as there is 
unemployment, a high percentage of Negroes 
will be unemployed. So long as Americans 
are Inadequately housed, Negroes will people 
the slums. So long as the lowest 40-percent 
income groups do not receive an increasing 
proportion of the total national income. 
Negroes will be deprived citizens. All social 
issucs are interrelated, just as all men are 
interrelated. Racial justice for nonwhites 18 
inextricable from economic justice for all 
Americans. 

We commend the section of the bill (title 
I) which stresses vocational and 
work experience. One of the rabbis of the 
Talmud declared, “Whoever does not teach 
his son an occupation, teaches him to be- 
come a robber.” This legislation would en- 
able our society to provide its sons with 
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the skills necessary to become productive 
citizens. It would enable persons who have 
been enmeshed by generations of poverty 
to break out of the pattern of inherited 
deprivation. It would restore a sense of self- 
respect and dignity, reflected in the dictum 
of our tradition: A man prefers 1 measure 
of his own to 10 measures of his friends.” 

We support those p (titie IV) 
geared to offering incentives for employment 
and investment, im consonance with the 
spirit of the medieval Jewish philosopher 
Maimonides who declared that the highest 
degree of charity is to give assistance to a 
fellow man * * * by procuring work for 
him, thereby enabling him to become self- 
supporting.” 

We endorse the section of the legislation 
(title II) which would enable the Federal 
Government to encourage and aid financially 
State, local, and other “community action 
programs.” Federal initiative and finances 
are indispensable, but the primary respon- 
sibility still rests within each community 
and it is most appropriate that emphasis 
should be placed on stimulating local action. 
We note with approval the provision that all 
Tunds for educational programs will be ad- 
ministered by public educational agencies 
and we trust that the principle of separation 
of church and state will be adhered to 
throughout the legislation. 

The legislation before this committee is 
only a beginning, but it is a vital beginning 
in the directon of fulfillng the American 
dream of assuring every person equal op- 
portunity for dignity, security, education, 
and maximum development of his human 
potentialities, We look to you, our elected 
Tepresentatives, to assume leadership in the 
Struggle for justice, “Open thy mouth, 
judge righteously, and plead the cause of 
the poor and the needy.” (Proverbs 31:9). 


Colgate Washington Study Group Has 
Quarter-Century Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr, PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it will in- 
terest my colleagues to know that Col- 
gate University, located at Hamilton, 
N. V., in my district, is this year cele- 
brating a quarter-century of activity by 
its Washington study group. This is 
the oldest such group working in the 
Nation's Capital and the one group to be 
led by a professor who functions as a 

her and adviser throughout the en- 
tire term the students are in residence 
here. \ 

There are 11 students in the current 
Group, all carefully selected because of 
Special interest in government and dem- 
onstrated ability to do independent work 
at an advanced level. They will study 
at close range the governmental activi- 
tles on the Washington scene in all three 
branches. Of particular interest to the 
House is the extended time devoted to 

g to committce hearings and 
foor debate. Also, the day-to-day op- 
eration of a Member's office is observed 
ka analyzed. This study extends the 

Orizons of those participating as they 

pse the quantitative and qualitative 
range of congressional service. 


My own experience confirms the moti- 
vation which such study develops, 
Douglas W. Metz, who has served as my 
administrative assistant for 5 years, was 
a member of the 1953 study group. “His 
desire for public service was born out of 
this experience and his subsequent dedi- 
cation and objectivity has been of the 
highest. I hope that others with the 
same outstanding capability will con- 
tinue to infiltrate the Washington scene. 

Clearly the experience which the term 
in Washington provides is challenging 
and inspiring to those who participate 
and the American public benefits from 
the impact on these young men whether 
they engage in governmental activities 
or assume leadership responsibilities in 
other fields, 

This project has received notice from 
the press in my area and I would like to 
share with my colleagues the following 
comments contained in the March 29, 
1964 issue of the Syracuse Post Stand- 
ard, entitled “Exhilarating View From 
the Top.” 

COLGATE University STUDY GROUP Has 

QUARTER-CENTURY ANNIVERSARY 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Eleyen young men 
from Colgate University are obtaining a 
bird's-eye view of the power transition in the 
Nation's Capital. They are spending the 
spring semester in Washington, studying gov- 
ernment in action and earning full under- 
graduate credit for their work in political 
science. 

The “view from the top” is exhilarating, 
members of the Colgate-Washington Study 
Group report. The 1964 group, the 25th to 
use the Capital as a classroom, feel that this 
is an especially momentous time to be in the 
town of decisions. Particularly interesting 
has been the opportunity to observe the or- 
derly shift of power from the administration 
of the late President Kennedy to that of 
President Johnson. 

Colgate has been sending study groups to 
Washington since 1935. As a result of a 
semester in the field, the university hopes 

\that small groups of carefully selected stu- 
dents will learn more about the function of 
the Federal Government than they could on 
any college campus. 

The program is directed by Knud Rasmus- 
sen, assistant professor of political science at 
Colgate, who points out that the students 
are not only observers of the Washington 
scene, but actual participants. A high point 
of the semester's experience is the month- 
long internship which each of the young po- 
litical scientists spends in selected govern- 
mental offices, 

For instance, on the seventh floor of the 
gleaming new State Department Building, 
Colgate Junior David A. Rosenbloom, of Al- 
bany, N. V., is working for a month with Fred- 
erick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations. Rosenbloom is 
presently involved in plans for the sound 
tape commentaries by distinguished world 
leaders which will become a key part of the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Library in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

On the 12th floor of the aging office build- 
ing that houses the Peace Corps, Arnold 
Raphel, of Troy, N. T., assists his supervisor, 
Research Chief Joseph G. Colman, in the job 
of finding out what Sargent Shriver needs to 
know in order to get the new poverty pro- 
gram moving. Raphel is a student at Ham- 
Uton College, the only non-Colgate man in 
this year’s group. 

Tn addition to working as interns, the study 
group members write papers, read books, and 
meet for biweekly seminar discussions. They 
also conduct interviews with Government 
Officials of various ranks and interests, One 
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day it may be the President; the next day 
an Under Secretary, s 

Undertsanding practical government 
means shedding many old cliches, the stu- 
dents find. One of these is that bureau- 
crats are dense and stodgy. 

“I was amazed,” said Farhad Kazemi, of 
Teheran, Iran, who is interning in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare's 
Bureau of International Education. “The 
bureaucrats I've met are well educated and 
bright. They seem flexible, too, and ex- 
tremely helpful.” 

“There are an awful lot of sharp people 
here,” said Robert E. Elder, Jr., who has been 
working ‘at desk level in the Philippines sec- 
tion of the Peace Corps Program Develop- 
ment and Operatfons. 

Bob, whose father directed the group for 
11 years, has already written two letters for 
Sargent Shriver's signature and handled un- 
portant messages from the Far East, He sits 
in on regular Far East area staff meetings and 
the Director says he wants him back to work 
there in the summer. 

Wayne A. Rich, of Charleston, W. Va., has 
his hands full helping develop programs for 
the President's Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, while Stephen A. Glasser, of 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., is right on top 
of a current civil rights issue. He is checking 
the effects of civil rights legislation, especially 
in southern rural areas. 

Members of the group will swing into in- 
tern jobs on Capitol Hill about the time the 
debate, or filibuster, over the new civil rights 
bill is expected to be boiling. 

The 11 students split on the question of 
how this experience in Government at work 
compares with their textbook studies. 

Im going to tell the boys back home that 
it's entirely different here,” say Raphel, the 
first Hamilton College student to participate 
in the group. “The reality is a great deal 
different from the theory.” 

He finds that this reality often involves 
working in his Peace Corps office from 8:30 
am. to 7 pm., and then hitting the books 
at the Hotel John Kilpen where all the mem- 
bers are bedded down. 

Textbooks will emphasize certain points 
again and again,” say Bob Elder. “These 
check out here. But I think members of 
the ground tend to jump on the 
and say ‘Boy, this is different.’ 
happen too often.” 

Dave Rosenbloom notes that “our studies 
at Colgate gave us a good background for 
this. I also got in some extra work on for- 
elgn affairs in preparation.” 

In addition to the work on the Kennedy 
library project, Dave has been answering 
Congressmen's questions and taking part in 
briefings for them. He finds “you have to 
handle them with kid gloves,” especially 
when regional interests are involved. 

While Rosenbloom's purview is the world, 
that of Charles Tantillo, of Garfield, N. J., is 
a rundown section of Washington, called the 
Adams-Morgan area, which will be brought 
to life again by the Redevelopment Land 
Agency where he is working. The project's 
success could have an influence on the rest 
of urban redevelopment in the country. 

Edward M. Zachary, of Queens Village, 
N. V., has impressed his boss, Edward Leet, 
Associate Executive Secretary of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

“I caught him going out the door after 
7 p.m. the other evening.“ Mr. Leet said. “I 
thought only I did that.” 

In addition to helping prepare cases, Ed 
has also taken side trips to Baltimore to 
observe union elections and negotiating 
sessions, 

The law is also the concern of Jack F. 
Fallin, of Warren, Pa. Given a prominent 
corner in the big Justice Department office 
of Robert J. Hoerner, chief of the evaluations 
unit of the antitrust section, he has helped 
research and document cases. 
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“Send us some more like Jack,” Mr. Hoer- 
ner said. “We could use them.” 

Working with the Young Republicans, 
Donald H. Messinger, of Clyde, N.Y., is find- 
ing the sources of grassroots strength in the 
organization. 

Over at the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion, Philip C. Johnston, of Bellaire, Ohio, is 
seeing all sides of the unit’s work in regu- 
lating the sale of securities. 

The members of the Colgate group, despite 
the heavy work schedule; also find time to 
socialize at parties on Embassy Row, the 
State Department, and other places. “The 
woman-to-man ratio is a little better here 
than in Hamilton,” one man remarked 
happily. 

The students will return to the Colgate 
campus at the end of May, ready and eager 
to share their experiences with their fellow 
classmates. And that, of course, ig one of 
the reasons for the program. 


Senator Church Commended by Idaho 
Wildlife Federation for Conservation 
Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the Idaho 
Wildlife Federation, District No. 1, of 
which Vern J. Kidd is president, recent- 
ly passed a resolution commending 
Idaho’s senior Senator, Frank CHURCH, 
for his efforts on behalf of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. Because 
it is also my feeling that Senator CHURCH 
has made an outstanding contribution to 
the field of conservation, I would like to 
insert this resolution in the Recorp un- 
der leave to extend my remarks. 

RESOLUTION 
APRIL 12, 1964. 

Whereas wise use of our natural re- 
sources in the public interest dally becomes 
a matter of more urgency for the health of 
our economy and the well-being of our Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas in the use and control of our nat- 
ural resources we have an obligation to 
future generations so that they, too, may en- 
joy our great outdoor resources; and 

Whereas the outstanding wisdom and 
courageous devotion of Senator FRANK 
Onuncn to the cause of conservation has 
been clearly demonstrated by his actions on 
many occasions; such for example, as his 
support of a strong wilderness bill, his 
Salmon River preservation bill, his bill to 
establish a wilderness park in the Sawtooths, 
his support of efforts to retain Upper Priest 
Lake free of commercial development, his 
support of a sound land and water conser- 
vation fund bill—and many other positive 
actions for conservation; and 

Whereas this devotion to conservation has 
been further exemplified by Senator 
Cuurcn's special trip to Idaho to report on 
these matters to two sportamen groups: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That District No: 1 Idaho Wild- 
life Federation (representing all clubs afili- 
ated with the Idaho Wildlife Federation in 
the five northern counties of Idaho) expresses 
its highest commendation and sincere thanks 
to Senator Cuurcn for these efforts. 
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Approved unanimously in regular quar- 
terly session this 12th day of April 1964 at 
Nordman, Idaho. 

VERN J. Kipp, 
President. 


Jim Megellas Tells the Story of Aid to 
Yemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
U.S. foreign aid program in Yemen is 
being directed by an outstanding young 
Wisconsin native, Mr. James Megellas. 

The former president of the Fond du 
Lac, Wis., City Council, Jim Megellas 
has been working diligently assisting the 
people of a far-off, primitive corner of 
the earth. 

Although the Soviets began their aid 
program in Yemen 3 years before the 
United States agreed to give economic 
assistance, Megellas believes that. our 
aid has had a more favorable impact 
than that of the Communist world. 

A recent issue of Front Lines, an AID 
publication, carried an interview with 
Jim Megellas on his work in Yemen, and 
the results. It points up still another 
success of our foreign aid programs, I 
commend the article to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Nick Countries Back MANY Am PROGRAMS IN 

ANCIENT “GEOPOLITICALLY SIGNIFICANT” YE- 

MEN—MEGELLAS CiTes U.S. RESPECT 


(By Nan Frederick) 


The people of Yemen have formed no opin- 
ions about the East-West idealogical struggie, 
reports James Megellas, AID mission director 
for the strategic Arabic country. They have 
other things to worry about and the cold 
war only complicates matters, he said during 
a recent visit to Washington. 

Two months after Megellas arrived in Taiz 
In 1962, civil war broke out and the 1,300-year 
Imamate rule gave way to the new Govern- 
ment of the Yemen Arab Republic. Fighting 
continued, mainly in the northern part of 
the country, for months. There are still 
sporadic outbursts. 

But this is only part of the picture. Yemen 
lived in isolation for centuries. Only in the 
past 10 years has the country begun forming 
associations with the modern world. 

Now there are no less than nine countries, 
including the United States, involved in aid 
to Yemen. Five of these are Communist- 
controlled. This does not count the political 
Interests of Yemen's immediate neighbors, 
nor the efforts of the United Nations. 

AID initiated a program for Yemen in 1960. 
Two major capital projects underway when 
Megelias arrived in 1962 were a 250-mile 
road and a water supply system for Taiz, 
combined cost on completion (expected this 
year) is 630 million. 

To date, according to Megellas, the base 
of operations has been broadened to include 
extracurricular projects—use of technicians, 
equipment and advisers during offhours 
from the capital projects to help drill water 
wells in villages where people suffer from 
diseases introduced by impure water; bull- 
dozing fields for school-bullding feeder roads 
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to the new highway, grading streets in Taiz; 
giving vaccinations to children—responding 
to the appeals for immediate critical social 
needs of the Yemeni without additional out- 
of-pocket expense to the mission. 

Two Public Law 480 shipments of emer- 
gency wheat came in 1963 to assist the 
Yemeni whose homes and sources of economy 
were disrupted by civil strife. Training pro- 
grams have been enlarged: 18 Yemeni given 
scholarships for secondary schooling in 
Lebanon; 59 others in Beirut; 5 nominated 
for a university management course, and 6 
taking a Pennsylvania State University cor- 
respondence course in water supply and 
treatment. This is aside from the 750 
trained on the road project. 

A Technical Advice Center has been added 
to the mission to assist Yemeni with small 
projects, and a new Tiaz Development Com- 
mittee has been formed. A physician who 
has been added to the staff serves not oniy 
the 80 Americans and families, but the fami- 
lies of the 1,500 Yemeni on direct hire. 

Surveying U.S. resources for his people-to- 
people efforts, Megellas reports working with 
voluntary agencies, such as the Southern 
Baptist, and the Catholic Relief groups who 
are considering assistance to a child clinic 
and the first Public Law 480 institutional 
feeding program. The Red Cross has donated 
drugs and supplies for hospitals. 

In short, the program has expanded to 
involve both Yemeni and other U.S. inter- 
ests in development. And the reception of 
such projects has shown a concrete impact 
of respect, gratitude, and friendship for 
Americans. 

"The history of US. foreign ald is known 
to the Yemeni,” says Megellas. “We are 
known to be the leaders of the world in this 
business, and we are especially respected for 
our attitude toward all peoples of underde- 
veloped countries, They know we are there 
to preserve their independence, and not to 
exploit either their geography or people. 
They know we are offering aid out of our con- 
cern for their social and economic progress 
in an atmosphere of independence and self- 
respect—no strings attached.” 

Megellas considers this a pretty fair show- 
Ing. especially since Russia was working in 


-Yemen 3 years before AID got there. And 


there seems to be no doubt as to why Yemen 
commands so much interest. It has geo- 
political significance.” 

The country of 4,500,000 population is lo- 
cated in the southwest corner of the Arab 
peninsula at the junction of the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aden, in the passageway 
of sealanes runnings to and from one of 
the richest oll deposits in the world. 

Here's the story of what else is going on 
contiguous to the AID programs. 

Russia, which has already built a seaport 
at Hodeida and a jet airfield at Sanaa, re- 
cently announced a new aid agreement. Red 
China sponsored a road from Hodeida to 
Sanaa and bullt their mission headquarters 
about a stone's throw from the U.S, AID 
mission. Yugoslavia has an economic mis- 
sion and Czechoslovakia has a trade mission. 
East Germany is involved in setting up com- 
munications (mainly telephone) and pro- 
viding farm tractors and water pumps for 
irrigation. 

Pree world help has come from West Ger- 
many, which has an agricultural mission in 
operation; Kuwait, which has a new program 
including agriculture, schools, and hospitals; 
Italy, which has doctors in Taiz and Sanaa, 
some of which were present before the rev- 
olution. The United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Board is more involved. 
and the World Health Organization has a 
amall mission for nurses and hos- 
pital technicians under survey. 

The major difference in approach, says 
Megellas, is that the Communists are trying 
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to work themselves into the country, and the 
Americans are trying to work themselves out 
of an aid job. 

The Communist countries Import and use 
mostly their own people to work on projects, 
and are not concerned with training local 
talent. Megellas says they do not hire 
Yemeni to work either in their missions or 
homes. Local employees on the AID payroll 
outnumber Americans about 20 to 1, since 
AID puts great emphasis on training Yemenli 
in modern methodology and techniques at 
every opportunity—so they can move into a 
“self-sustaining orbit,“ economically and po- 
Utically. 

Fortunately for the free world interests, 
according to Megellas, the Yemeni have 
grasped the point. 


Filling the Sugar Bowl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, Congress 
will again be faced this year with the 
issue of sugar import quotas. Of para- 
Mount importance will be the question 
of what affect this legislation will have 
on the retail price of sugar to the con- 
sumers, the largest bloc of whom are the 
housewives of America. The housewife 
is more concerned with the price she has 
to pay for sugar in the market, than 
Whether the sugar is derived from cane 
frown in Latin America, cane grown in 
the United States and its possessions, or 
domestic sugarbeets. The Washington 
Sunday Post points this out in an edito- 
rial carried in yesterday's edition. I ask 
Permission to have this editorial in- 
cluded with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

PILLING THE SUGAR BOWL 

The housewife who purchases a 5-pound 
bag of sugar is seldom concerned whether its 
Crystalline contents were derived from cane 
grown in Latin America, cane grown in the 
United States and its ons or domestic 
Sugarbeets. But the question of imports is 
Not viewed with casual indifference by the 
domestic producers and those whose fortunes 
are bound up with imports of raw cane 
Sugar. They are now locked in a furious 
Combat, and the task of the disinterested 
Observer is to determine where the public 
interest Lies. 

The issue over which legislative lobbyists 
are spilling blood is how the 9.8-million-ton 
US. sugar market Is to be divided. Under the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as most recently amended, 
the Government determines how much sugar 
Shall be produced domestically and how much 
and from where sugar shall be imported. 

year more than 58 percent of the mar- 
ket has been allotted to domestic producers 
With nearly half of that share awarded to 
the rapidly growing sugarbeet industry, 

Because of the cessation of Cuban imports 
and a sharp rise in the world price, there 
have been demands that the domestic quota 
be increased at the expense of the global 
In December the Department of 
Agriculture asked Congress to suspend do- 
Mestic marketing quotas, a request which in 
Practice would sharply increase the share of 
the sugarbeet producers. Other legislation 
Would increase the domestic sugar quotas by 
from 750,000 to 1 million tons. Are these 
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measures in the public interest? We think 
not. 

Increasing the domestic quotas will do 
nothing to help the consumers in the short 
run, and in the long run they would be 
clearly disadvantaged., With the foreign 
quotas reduced, the effectiveness of the check 
on domestic price increases would be weak- 
ened. And as sugarbeet production would 
expand most rapidly, the consumers would 
bear a heavy burden as a result of the high 
subsidy which is paid on every pound of 
beet sugar produced. 

Even more disquieting is the impact on 
the cane sugar producing countries, partic- 
ularly the Latin American members of the 
Alliance for Progress, The United States al- 
ready has a sizable export surplus in trade 
with those countries, and any move which 
would reduce their import would defeat the 
purpose of the Alliance. Moreover, the coun- 
try which is complaining that the Common 
Market is discriminating against agricul- 
tural imports should not close its doors to 
the efficient producers of tropical cane sugar. 

Although the issues tend to be obscured 
by masses of technical details, it is clear 
that a reduction in the foreign sugar quotas 
will work against the interest of the con- 
sumer and weaken this country's political 
position. ’ 


Is NATO Through? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
definite impression in this Congress, and 
indeed throughout the Nation, that the 
North 
which came into existence 15 years ago 
this month, has reached the crossroads. 
It is believed that without the convic- 
tion of a common cause it will not long 
survive. Many of us know that the com- 
mon cause still exists but has not been 
kept in proper perspective. If the al- 
liance is to continue a vital factor in our 
defense of freedom, its course must be 
charted with diligence and cooperation, 
not indifference and dissension. That a 
useful purpose is served by this Organiza- 
tion is emphasized by the following edi- 
torial from the Utica Observer Dispatch, 
which I call to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Is NATO Trnovon? 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
15 years old this month, is pronounced dead 
by some and a lively corpse by others. If 
NATO truly is afflicted, the doctors in con- 
sultation differ widely and wildly. 

Ambassador George C. McGhee recently 
told a West German audience that The idea 
that dissension is tearing NATO apart, and 
that the alliance may not be able to weather 
the storm beyond 1969—when governments 
have the right to withdraw—is a complete 
misconception.” 

Speaking from an opposite point of view is 
Ronald Steel, former Foreign Service officer: 
“Although we find it hard to admit, NATO 
has become obsolete. The alliance we forged 
with Europe 15 years ago * * * is now a 
nuisance to our allies and a danger to our- 
selyes. Its advantages for the United States 
evaporated when the Soviets developed nu- 
clear missiles that could wipe out our cities. 
And for our allies, its usefulness has faded 
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with every stride that Europe has taken 
toward strength and self-reliance,” 

Either argument has a certain plausibility. 
In its military concept, NATO was supposed 
to provide an armed force that was to hold 
massive Russian forces at bay until the 
US. strategic air force struck at the Russian 
heartland. 

Budgetary concerns, foreign conflicts, and 
worldwide inflation have reduced the NATO 
“shield against aggression“ to little more 
than an umbrella, albeit a nuclear one. 

France under Charles de Gaulle has always 
failed to meet NATO military commitments 
and has deprived NATO of atomic bases, 
De Gaulle has not been without some justi- 
fication. NATO has refused his demand 
for an American-French-British directorate 
in place of what he sees as Anglo-Saxon 
dominance. 

The Norstad-Herter-Kennedy idea of a 
multilateral naval nuclear force has been. 
kicking around endlessly, And there is valid- 
ity to Steel's comment: “Our allies show 
little inclination to spend their money on 
this military monstrosity.” 

Whatever the evaluation of NATO, Eu- 
ropean peace has been preserved, the in- 
tegrity of Berlin kept, and no Soviet terri- 
torial expansion westward has occurred 
since 1948. Soviet policy seeks harassment 
or dissolution of NATO, and that is a com- 
mentary on its effectiveness. 

If NATO is a lie, it is fortunately one that 
the Russians believe, 


Students Yearn for Strong Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr, Speaker, the let- 
ter to the editor which has received the 
most acclaim in my district was an open 
letter to the President, written by a dedi- 
cated, concerned government teacher. 

Because young people are so impor- 
tant, because this teacher demonstrates 
a special, dedicated interest in his stu- 
dents and the student’s role in our so- 
ciety and government, and because we all 
should pay special attention to our re- 
sponsibility for making certain that our 
youth are well educated and well en- 
dowed with a keen sense of our Nation’s 
history, heritage, role, and aspirations, 
I am pleased to insert a copy of his letter. 
It contains food for thought for the 
President, his advisers, Congress, and 
every responsible, concerned patriotic 
citizen. He speaks for and on behalf of 
not only our youth but most of our citi- 
zens. Young people want their country 
to be a world leader; they, especially, 
want peace; but they want peace and 
leadership with honor. 

The letter follows: 

To the EDITOR or THE SALINAS CALIFORNIAN: 

In the years that I have been teaching 
American Government my primary objective 
has been to instill into my students a very 
profound love and respect for thelr God. 
their Government, and their country. In es- 
sence a genuine love for the American way of 
life. If this heritage of ours is to be pre- 
served it is the duty of the Government 
teacher to develop in each student s sense 
of responsibility and interest in the conduct 
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of his Government. One of the best ways to 
stimulate students’ interest is to teach them 
to accept and sincerely believe the fact that 
they as individuals are important. 

In the accompanying letters you have the 
thoughts of my students regarding your for- 
eign policy, because as you know the Presi- 
dent alone is solely responsible for foreign 
policy. 

Now, Mr. President, it is very important 
that we listen to our young people, not only 
because they are the citizens of tomorrow 
but because they are a lot more intelligent 
than most adults would like to admit. 

They represent a fantastic potential for 
good, and they are just yearning for strong 
leadership and to be told that they are “really 
somebody and that their country Is the 
greatest. 

In their letters you will note that the 
students don't care if our foreign policy is 
losing friends for us, “we are not looking 
for popularity they say,” their concern is the 
fact that it is causing great disrespect to 
our country, a country which the students 
agree is great, but Who also express sincere 
doubt as to their continued faith in it if it 
continues to permit itself to be ridiculed and 
disgraced by so many misguided nations. 

“How can the President,” my students ask, 
“permit ‘rabble rousers' to burn him in 
efagy, call him Al Capone, tear down our flag, 
stone our embassies, etc.? Doesn't the Pres- 
ident realize that when he permits them to 
treat himself in such a manner that he is 
allowing them to do the same to us? Doesn't 
he realize he is an elected officiai—he rep- 
resents us—that we resent the fact he per- 
mits us to be disgraced in front of the world? 
Doesn't he know of his obligation and re- 
sponsibility to protect and defend our good 
name? Doesn't he realize this is the planned 
work of the Communists?” Very thought 
provoking question—right? 

Don’t tell us that atheistic communism 
isn't the personification of evil. As a once 
proud Christian nation are we to allow our- 
selves to listen to an administration that in- 
sists on expounding the damnable philosophy 
of coexistence? God forbid. Is not the pri- 
mary objective of atheistic communism to 
destroy man's self-respect and relegate him 
to the level of a godless animal? 

Belleve me, when I say my students are 


The real crusher“ came out when Senator 
Puusricut advocated a policy of appease- 
ment with respect to Cuba and Russia (they 
are nothing to worry about). In heaven's 
name hasn't the Senator learned from his- 
tory the inevitable consequences of cowardly 
appeasement? After reading the intellectual 
gibberings of Senator Fursaicut, how would 
you answer thelr questions, Mr. President? 

I will continue to tell my students that 
they still live in the most blessed country in 
the world, and though the Ship of State is 
rocking badly, they will be able to set it on 
a true course by their continued dedication 
and interest in their Government. I shall 
do this because I am trying to destroy an all 
too prevalent ideal nurtured by too many 
students, that they as individuals are 
nobody. 

“This country is run by politicians and big 
shots, we don't count,“ my students say. 

When I told them the next class project 
was a letter to the President discussing his 
foreign policy—they nearly dropped dead. 
“Yon can't be serious, he won't read our let- 
ters, we are nobody to him—we will be wast- 
ing our time.” That, Mr. President, is the at- 
titude of many of our seniors as they enter 
the world outside. Tragically, this attitude 
is too common among many parents. 

“Who am I?—I'm nobody." “The heck 
you're not.“ Isay. 

“You are the most important individual 
in the world, and if any politician or ad- 
ministration through apathy, nalvete, cor- 
ruption or planned subversion attempts to 
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destroy your way of life you let them know 
of your anger and determination to drive 
them out of office by making your voice part 
of many millions of others, the roar of which 
will stigmatize them forever as perverters 
of trust, justice, and honor. 

Yes, Mr. President, the people of this coun- 
try are the most important individuals in 
the world. Why shouldn't. we be—are not 
we the Government? You bet we are. 

This country of ours Is loaded with red- 
blooded and proud Americans who are just 
walting for a leader who will prove by his 
acts—not words alone—that he will preserve, 
with his life if necessary, the good name of 
America, Then and only then will the peo- 
ple rally around him and once again make 
this country of ours the most God fearing, 
God loving, most powerful and most respect- 
ed Nation In the world. 

When this happens the youth of our coun- 
try will have a goal in life into which they 


can pour their boundless energy, enthusiasm, 


intelligence, dedication, and spiritual fervor, 
uniting them as one in maintaining the 
integrity and honor of our great Nation and 
the preservation of peace throughout the 
world. Should our Government continue in 
the way that it has in the past—all will be 
lost because war will be inevitable. Why do 
I dare say so? History tells me so. 

For the first 10 years or so after World War 
II I did believe that we should exercise 
patience and use every means at our disposal 
to try honestly and sincerely to preserve the 
peace. I am still very much for peace but 
not at any price, especially on Communist 
terms. Their so-called peace will come when 
they have conquered us, and this they will 
do unless we institute drastic changes, 

After observing the conduct of both Demo- 
crat and Republican administrations, I and 
millions of other people are fed up with our 
policies of acquiescence. 

We, the people of America, used to be very 
proud of our country and we still know we 
do not have to back down to any nation. We 
are intelligent and are very capable of stand- 
ing up to the truth—either good or bad— 
and are not afraid to make sacrifices. 

We insist that we decide our own future, 
not. Russia or any aggressor nation. 

We insist that our representatives keep the 
welfare of the United States uppermost in 
their minds—not their own petty interests. 

We demand brave and patriotic leadership. 

Yes, Mr. President, I am proud to in- 
doctrinate my students—because by doing 
so Iam helping to change the “myth” that 
we are really nobody—to the truth that we 
as individuals are really somebody. 

We will be looking forward to your an- 
swer with great anticipation, Thank you 
and God bless you. 

2 WIIAANM D. O'BRIEN, 


Arva [ierrill, Idaho's Second Prize Ability 
Counts Contest Wianer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, on April 11, 
I inserted in the Recorp the first prize 
winning essay written by Miss Karen 
Spence, of Caldwell, Idaho, in Idaho's 
annual ability counts contest sponsored 
by the Governor's committee on employ- 
ment of the handicapped and the Idaho 
State AFL-CIO. 

Today, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I would like to include the second 
prizes say written by another constitu- 
ent of mine, Miss Arva Merrill, of Melba, 
Idaho. 

Her fine essay follows: 


How HANDICAPPED WORKERS IN My COMMU- 
NITY ARE Province THAT Anttrrr COUNTS 


(By Arva Merrill, Melba High School) 


Handicapped. Handicapped. And yet, are 
they? In my community there are many 
people who have physical defects. One of 
these is a woman totally deaf in one ear. 
Modern science has not as yet created u 
hearing aid to correct her hearing, but she 
helps herself and her community as she 
works in the local drugstore and is active 
in her church. A jolly, round lady, her 
warmth radiates throughout the country- 
side, 

The man who lives on the hill has only 
one arm. To watch him work, you would 
think that he was a man totally whole, but 
then you see the empty sleeve tucked under 
his belt. He lost his arm and collar bone in 
a hay baler about 5 years ago. At that time 
he had no occupation that could be managed 
without two arms, but this did not stop him 
from making a living for his family. He 
went to school and learned a new trade and 
went to work supporting his family. Now, 
again, he is an independent citizen of my 
community. 

Living in the big, white house with the 
huge barn behind it is a lady whose bad 
back and heart give her much pain. Still 
she smiles at everyone and always has a 
thoughtful word for every passer-by. She 
reared 3 wonderful children who were 
adopted. She is an asset to her home and 
her community. 

All of these magnificent, able people are 
helping themselves and others; yet there is 
another in my community who stands out 
in my mind as noble, 

My next door neighbor is a good farmer, 
a marvelous man, and a handicapped person. 
He has muscular dystrophy. The muscles 
from his waist down are almost destroyed, 
but he continues to work and support his 
family. 

His fight with crippling muscular dystro- 
phy leaves one with a sense of awe and 
amazement, Not only does he run his own 
farm, but he rents another farm and keeps 
them both going at the same time. At one 
time his wife asked him why he did not 
ask for aid and take life easier. He replied 
heatedly that he did not need help from 
another source because he was capable of 
making his own way and felt it a privilege 
to do 80. 

How can he continue with such a physical 
handicap? Perhaps the answer lies in his 
state of mind. It must be strong indeed. By 
securing a livelihood for his family, he has 
the knowledge and satisfaction of providing 
for his family; he has the respect and ad- 
miration of his fellow friends and neighbors: 
but most important he has the feeling of a 
contributing human being, crippled, but not 
to be pitied—a man to be honored. 

I have sometimes watched him and won- 
dered, In his place could I carry on? What 
gives these so-called handicapped persons 
the courage to go on, to mnke a sacrifice 
for the things they desire?" Is the answer 
found in the old adage The show must 80 
on” no matter what the handicap? Are 
the obstacles that we face to be compared 
with that of the handicapped? No, Per- 
haps the solution lies in the heart of the 
handicapped individual that cries out for 
equality in this world set up for the whole 
the unhampered. 

There is a man crippled from childhood: 
one leg is shorter than the other by 6 inch- 
es. All of his life he has worn a large brace, 
but he has been working beside his five 
brothers, hoeing corn, topping beets, and 
pitching hay. He worked his way through 
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college as they did, and now supports his 
family without assistance. 

Look around. See all your friends and 
neighbors who suffer from some kind of 
handicap; the woman born without an arm 
works in the courthouse and types with 
only one arm; the grandmother, deaf in 
both ears for the past 20 years, plays peek- 
a-boo with her small grandson; the boy with 
that little magazine stand on the corner 
(did you know that he was told he would 
never get out of bed again or be able to 
Move because of his handicap?); the farmer 
who has a wooden leg, resulting from a log- 
Bing accident. They are strong. They are 
great. 

“These are heroes then—among the plain 
people. Heroes, did you say? And why 
not? They give all they've got and ask no 
questions and take what comes and what 
more do you want?" 1 

These have a desire to be like everyone 
else, to provide a living, to have a family, to 
live healthy, happy, normal lives, and to 
enjoy all the many simple pleasures that we 
sometimes take for granted, The sound of 
a baby laughing, the beautiful pink and 
Orange glow of an evening sunset, the foot- 
races on the Fourth of July. What do these 
things mean to the deaf, the blind, the lame? 
Through example these handicapped show 
us that ability counts and that things that 
are desirable are worth working for. 

The handicapped person does not let his 
disability stand in the way of what he wants, 
His problem is the prejudice of the people 
who feel that without a whole, healthy body 
a person is not capable. As we are con- 
fronted with the handicapped, let us re- 
member that they are willing and—most im- 
Portant—they are able. 

Remember, Disability is not what endorses 
the handicapped individual, but his ability, 

patience and endurance, his faith and 
Courage. The handicapped are a working 
Part, an untapped resource, of our great, 
growing America, land of the free and able. 


Sandburg. Carl, “The People, Yes.” 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, SecTIOn 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 1s 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
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the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The mt Record is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 


print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
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a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is In session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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Addresses by President and Mrs. Johnson 
at Fundraising Dinner of Democratic 
Club of Cook County, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Ho. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, the 
gest Democratic dinner in the history 
of Illinois and, I believe, in the history of 
the country, was held last week in Chi- 
cago: No fewer than 6,500 persons were 
Present, and they welcomed President 
and Mrs. Johnson with great enthusiasm. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
Marks of Mrs. Johnson and of President 
Johnson be printed in the Appendix of 

e RECORD. 

There béing no objection, the addresses 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OF THE PRESIDENT AND MRS, JOHN- 

BON TO FUNDRAISING DINNER OF ‘THE DEMO- 

Crate Cr un or Coon County, McCormick 

Prace, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Mrs. Lyxvon B. Jonnson. Mr. Mayor, Gov- 
ernor Kerner, Scnator Douglas, when I first 
Tecelved your invitation, my husband sug- 
Bested that I might come out and speak in 

Place, But I told him I thought that 
Was carrying the policy of women in govern- 
Ment too far. 

Tt is always good to come to town where 

yor Daley ts host. Starting out on this 

P, I was apprehensive we might be hit by 

tning, fur reasons you can undorstand. 
But Lyndon sald, Don't worry. I have tele- 
Phoned Dick Daley and he has taken care of 
it" I am glad to be here because Mayor 
Daley is one of the warmest and closest 
friends we have ever had, and I certainly do 
need to tell you here in Chicago he is 
One of the best friends the people of this 
Country have ever had. 
There are other members of my family who 
are better at making speeches than I am, 
but 1 hope you will not mind. I hope my 
Usband will not mind, if I tell you some of 
© things he might find it hard to say. 

Any leader who-has been in public life for 
30 years trics to look down the decades to 
the future of his country. Some of the 

ings which are closest to his heart are that 
every child in this country should be able 
to uso all the abllities God gave him. We 
Want him to grow up with a fair chance to 
Provide a decent life for his family and for 

children. In a country as free and rich 

88 America, no one should be held back be- 

Cause he was born in a poor family or in a 

neighborhood, or because of the color 
skin. 

This is not an idea which belongs to any 
11 Party or to any one part of the country. 
a in as true and Important here in your great 

ty as it is on the plains of Texas. It is 
m. b, what the America you and I believe 
= the America Lyndon believes in, is all 


T am glad to be here just to let you know 
and to let Senator Dovctas know, and to let 
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all of the delegation of the State know, how 
grateful my husband is for your support in 
his effort to build that kind of America. 

Thank you. 

The Presmenr. Mayor Daley, Senator 
Douglas, Mayor and Mrs. Daley, Governor and 
Mrs. Kerner, my dear friend Bill Dawson, 
distinguished guests at the head table, my 
fellow Americans, a funny thing happened 
to me on the way out to Chicago. I passed 
Dick Nixon coming back from Vietnam, and 
Barry Goldwater, and Nelson Rockefeller go- 
ing out. Harold Stassen was trying to hitch- 
hike a ride, and Bill Scranton insisted that 
he doesn't plan to go, but if he changes his 
mind, he will just walk. I see in the papers 
that Barry and Rocky have. decided to cut 
down on their appearances in California. 
This reminded me of the fellow down in 
Texas who said to his friend, “Earl, I am 
thinking of running for sheriff against Uncle 
Jim Wilson, What do you think?” 

“Well,” said his friend, "It depends on 
which one of you see the most people.” 

“That is what I figure,” said his friend. 

“If you see the most, Uncle Jim will win. 
If he sees the most, you will win.” 

A lot of Republicans haye not decided who 
they want to be their nominee. One old 
man was asked how he was going to vote 
in the California primary. He said, “Well, 
I haven't decided yet, but I will tell you 
this: When I do make up my mind, I am 
going to be awfully bitter." And I think 
that is the dilemma that the Republicans 
face, 


On the way out here today, I read where 
I would be coming into Goldwater country 
tonight. I read that in one of your news- 
papers. I find that pretty hard to believe. 
As I look around and see Mayor Daley and 
Otto Kerner, who drew more votes uno 
in the Democrate primary than two of the 
most formidable Republicans combined can 
draw in that primary, and I see out here to- 
night the Democrats who turn out here in 
Cook County for the largest Democratic din- 
ner that I have ever attended, I know, I 
think I know, and I think you know, this 
is Democratic country. It is Democratic 
country tonight, and it is going to be Demo- 
cratic country come November. 

Since last November, this Nation has 
watched the Democratic Party at every level 
face the most exacting tests that any party 
has ever faced in our times. From city hall 
to the Halls of Congress, from the State 
house to the White House, the people have 
seen Democrats hold this Nation on a sure 
and steady course. They have seen this 
party keep faith with the young warrior who 
led us so valiantly and who was taken from 
us so prematurely, the beloved late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

I believe that when November comes, the 
people will express their approval with a 
decisive victory at all levels for the party of 
all the people. I believe that Chicago and 
the great State of Dlinols will lead the way 
for the rest of the Nation. 

It makes me feel mighty good to be here 
with you good people this evening. I want 
to pause just a moment to express my deep- 
est gratitude and the gratitude of my family 
for the great sacrifice that each one of you 
have made, not only to buy a ticket to come 
here, but to come here and endure us all 
evening. 

This is a memory that I shall not forget. 
This is a loyalty that I shall always treasure, 


and this is a friendship that I will try to 
return. 

It is good tonight to be here with all of 
you and, particularly. with my old and 
trusted friend, Dick Daley. I don't ordinarily 
like to repeat what my wife has said, but 
I am going to, by saying that he is one of 
the great mayors of our land, and one of the 
great Americans of all time. 

Iam glad to come before this audience to 
say. Thank you for your great Democratic 
Governor, for the great Democratic delega- 
tion that you have sent to Congress, led by 
that fighter for the people at all times, the 
senior Senator from this State, Pac. H. 
DovuGtas, my good friend.. I want you people 
of Chicago and Cook County to know that 
the people in this country have no better 
friends and my administration has no more 
loyal supporters than the Illinois delegation 
in the Congress that represents the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There is an empty chair in this hall to- 
night, as BEL Dawson reminded us, and an 
emptiness in all of our hearts, because our 
country lost one of its finest public servants 
and I lost one of my oldest friends when 
death took from us last week that great 
American, Tom O'Brien. 

I never come to Chicago without thinking 
how great has been our past and how greater 
still can be our future, for the story of Chi- 
cago cannot be told in statistics alone, in 
charts which show an incredible growth from 
4,470 people in 1840 to 3,550,404 in 1960, an 
explosion which in the last decade has made 
Chicago the third fastest growing city in ab- 
solute growth in all of America, Behind 
those statistics is the story of individual men 
and women, pioneers and builders, struggling 
for jobs and decent homes, driven by the 
dream of education for their children, long- 
ing for a chance to live out their days in 
freedom and peace. Brick by brick, street by 
street, building by building, neighborhood by 
neighborhood, these sturdy pionecr people 
built Chicago, and people like them built all 
America, So tonight it is more important to 
look ahead to where America can go than 
to spend any time looking back where Amer- 
ica has been. We must not abandon our fu- 
ture with a hopeless shrug of the shoulder, 
saying that everything has been done which 
can be done, confessing that the new de- 
mands of America, the demands of our cities 
and our suburbs are beyond the pale of our 
help. There are those in this country who 
say “There ig nothing we can do,” or, worse 
still, “There is nothing we should do.” 80 
resigned and so committed, they lay the ax 
of indifference to the strong oaks of hope, to 
urban renewal, to low-rent public housing, 
to aid for public schools, to relief for our hos- 
pitals, to medical care for our aging, to air 
pollution control, to mass transportation as- 
sistance, and to a decent poverty program for 
all of our poor people. Every blow of their 
ax strikes not at the political agenda of a 
political party, but it strikes at the agenda 
of all of America’s future. 

So I say to you this is not the attitude that 
bulit the America we love. This is not the 
way to the America that we want to build, 
and it is not the philosophy of the Demo- 
crane Party Sst T BAVE the honor to speak 

or. 


Woodrow Wilson, a great Democrat, once 
said, The success of a party means little 
unless it is being used by the Nation for a 
great purpose.” And that purpose tonight 
is clear, We have been called upon to build 
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a great society of the highest order. We 
have been called upon—are you listening? 
to build a great society of the highest order, 
a society not just for today or tomorrow, 
but for three or four generations to come. 
And if the Democratic Party serves that pur- 
pose, we do not have to worry about suc- 
cess at the polls come November, 

If we do not serve that purpose, all our 
worrying will not help us to win the peo- 
ple's allegiance, for we will not be worthy 
of their trust, or worthy of their votes, 

So let us, as party and people, think not 
only of the next election, but let us think 
tonight and plan for the next generation. 

Much depends on what we do to solve the 
problems of our great cities. For it was 
Aristotle that said "Men come together in 
cities in order to live, but they remain to- 
gether in order to live the good life.“ Today, 
more than two-thirds of the American peo- 
ple live in metropolitan areas, but all of us 
know that too few of those people really live 
the good life. And all of us know, too, that 
as long as any Americans live in inadequate 
homes, and go to inadequate schools, and 
enjoy second-class citizenship for any rea- 

son, eat too little food, get too little work, 
breathe polluted air, play in cramped and 
crowded parks—as long as these conditions 
exist, the vindication of democracy is beyond 
us and the good life is just a mockery. 

To some the indication of democacy in an 
urban nation is an unreal and impossible 
goal, for they have been numbed by the 
magnitude of the task. Only last week a 
man came to see me in the White House 
and said to me, “Nothing we do will help. 
The population explosion is submerging our 
cities in a sea of futility. The harder we 
work, the more there is to do.“ 

I feel sorry for that man. I treat him 
with compassion, I feel as sorry for any 
American who has lost faith in the capacity 
of the American people. I feel sorry for the 
country, too, when even one citizen loses 
hope. For while we stand tonight on the 
very edge of a great society, timid dreams 
and faint resolve will never help us to 
achieve it. Almost 4 years ago a brilliant 
young Senator named John Kennedy came 
to Chicago and he talked about moving this 
country toward new goals, and he said, 
“There are 5 million homes in the United 
States, In the cities of this country, that 
lack plumbing of any kind. Fifteen million 
American familles live in inadequate hous- 
ing. The average social security benefit is 
less than $78 a month for someone who is 
retired and out of work, and he has to pay 
food, housing and medical care out of that 
pittance. Anyone who says there is nothing 
left to do, that all the things that had to 
be done were done by Truman or Roosevelt, 
then I think he was wrong. We in our time 
still have responsibilities left if we are going 
to build a stronger society.” 

What John F, Kennedy said in Chicago on 
the night of October 1, 1960, I repeat in the 
same city tonight, April 23, 1964, as the con- 
tinuing pledge of the Democratic Party and 
this administration.. We are going to bulld 
ri great society, and we have just begun to 
ght. 

Last night we demonstrated the strength 
and the substance of our democratic system. 
The rallroad conflict was settled. The world 
saw and will long remember how reasonable 
and responsible men respond to challenge 
and to need, and to leadership. After almost 
5 long and dreary years, the railroad men, 
the company management, the union leader- 
ship, with full freedom of spirit, last night 
won a great victory for free collective bar- 
gaining in the American way, And I was 
never prouder of America than I was last 
night. Last night proved the lively spirit 
of the democratic process, but it does not 
lessen our concern for other problems that 
confront us today, for the business of bulld- 
ing the great society is undone until we 
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have attacked and demolished the inequali- 
ties that infect us, and the inadequacies that 
afflict us. We have attacked and we will 
continue to attack, the prejudice and the 
discrimination that give a Negro child only 
one-half as much chance of finishing high 
school; that give a Negro child only one- 
third as much chance of getting to college 
as other children born in this country; that 
give him on the average 7 years less to live. 

Yes, we are attacking and we will con- 
tinue to attack not only discrimination, but 
we will attack the causes of unemployment 
which now sends 4 million Americans to 
look for relief instead of work. 

Last month, I am proud to tell you, em- 
ployment in this Nation rose by 172,000 jobs, 
and unemployment dropped from 5,7 per- 
cent a year ago to 5.4 percent. 

And if the Democrats will stay, behind 
me and the Republicans will help us just 
a teeny bit, our war on poverty will make 
another big dent in those unemployment 
figures. 

We have attacked with three major educa- 
tion bills, and we will continue to attack, 
the demands of education. Every single 
year college youngsters in America increase 
at the rate of 300,000 a year, a rate equal to 
the entire enrollment of 60 new State col- 
leges every year, Governor Kerner. I do not 
have to remind you that children whose edu- 
cation suffers from overcrowded classrooms, 
or suffers from inadequate teachers, can 
never gain back what they have once lost. 

We cannot. in a good society in America, 
tolerate a second-class system of education 
anywhere. 

We have attacked, and we will continue 
to attack, the need to preserve our natural 
resources. One of the great preservers of 
resources of this Nation of all time is that 
gray-haired man of wisdom who sits at this 
table tonight, but who constantly leads the 
fight to preserve our natural resources in 
the Senate of the United States, your own 
beloved Pavut Dovoras. He knows, and I 
know, and you know, that we need more 
parks and more beaches, and more play- 
grounds for our little children, more recrea- 
tional facilities for all American families. 


Last year, 94 million people used our pub- 
lic parks. This year the number will be 99 
million people who will visit our public parks. 
More people have more time, thank God, to 
enjoy more of America's beauty than they 
have ever had before, and if we, God willing, 
have another Democratic administration, we 
are going to give them still more time to en- 
joy that beauty. 

I remind you tonight that beauty is not in- 
exhaustible and it does not automatically 
replenish itself. Every inch of our natural 
heritage is a resource which once lost can- 
not be recovered. My administration is de- 
termined that unborn generations will not 
be denied the privileges of enjoying their Na- 
tion's natural beauty. 

We have attacked and we will continue to 
attack the needs of our aging citizens. Ten 
percent of our population tonight is over the 
age of 65. Every year that percentage is in- 
creasing. What is going to happen to these 
people, your mothers and fathers, your uncles 
and your cousins, and your aunts? Who is 
going to help them live out their days in 
the dignity that they deserve, in the twilight 
of their career? Do we want to deny their 
hopes? Do we want to degrate their lives? 
This administration's plan for medical care 
for the aging asked the average worker for 
$1 per month from the worker's paycheck, 
and $1 per month from his employer, and 
nothing from the Government. Surely our 
people to have this chance to contribute $24 
a year for a period of 40 years that will be 
multiplied by the interest earnings by 3.75, 
that will ultimately provide each person with 
almost $4,000 to take care of his medical care 
after 65. It seems to me that in our way of 
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life we ought to have a chance to provide for 
people a decent life in their old age. 

We have the manpower, we have the 
means, we have the money to do all that 
must be done to realize our greatest dreams. 
All we need now is the will. Let it never 
be sald of the Democratic Party or of Amer- 
ica that while the men of past had convic- 
tions, the men of today have only opinions. 
We have our convictions, we know what we 
want for America. We want an America 
committed not only to the defense of free- 
dom for our own people, but to the extension 
of freedom to all people. We want an Amer- 
ica that is willing to live in harmony with 
every other nation that respects human dig- 
nity and human liberty. We want an Amer- 
ica that always keeps its guard up, but 
always has its hand out. We want an Amer- 
ica that is seeking diligently the day “when 
nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion; neither shall they learn war any more.“ 

This week we took a specific step in that 
direction when we decided to reduce the 
production of fissionable material for atomic 
bombs, With that decision, we and the So- 
viet Union took one step back from the 
precipice. We will continue to search for 
new ways to bulld the common interest 
while, you may be sure, seeking all ways of 
preserving the national interest. We are go- 
ing to go as far as is prudent and as fast 
as is possible to bring peace to this troubled 
world. The America we want is an America 
where every citizen, whatever his race or 
religion, is treated with equal respect and 
enjoys equal opportunities to develop his 
capacity and to provide for the well being of 
his family. The America we want is an 
America where no home is unsafe or un- 
sanitary, where children can play in parks 
and playgrounds, where every family can live 
in a decent home, tn a decent neighborhood, 
where the water is clean, the air is pure, 
and the streets are safe at night, and where 
every man can worship God freely according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. This 
is the kind of America that we believe in, 
and this is the kind of America to which we 
are dedicated. 

I have come here to Chicago tonight under 
the auspices and the invitation of your great 
mayor to ask your help, to ask the help of 
each of you to building that kind of an 
America, not only for our children, but for 
generations yet unborn. Thank you. 


Hon, Thomas J. O’Brien 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
O'Brien was a man of outstanding integ- 
rity and loyalty. He was a dependable 
colleague whose word could be relied 
upon and who always deliver what he 
promised. It was these fine qualities of 
his that enabled him to serve with such 
distinction in his native county, State, 
and in the Congress. His public service 
covered a span of many years, which in- 
cluded 4 terms in the State Assembly 
of Illinois and a term as sheriff of Cook 
County in addition to the 14 terms for 
which he was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives. He was renominated in 
the Illinois primary for yet another term 
on the day that he passed away. 


1964 


Tom O Ban has been a longtime po- 
litical leader of his party both in Chicago 
and in the House of Representatives. He 
was considered the leader of the Illinois 
democratic delegation for many years 
and was respected by Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Tom was particularly helpful to me as 
a newcomer to both Congress and the 
Ways and Means Committee and as one 
who was seeking advice. My short 
friendship with him on the committee 
was most gratifying, and his suggestions 
and assistance were both constructive 
and helpful in my indoctrination. 

Tom’s many friends will miss his lead- 
ership and good judgment, and Illinois 
has lost a fine native son. I, too, have 
lost_a kind and helpful friend, whose 
cheery smile I shall miss, and to whose 
family I extend my deepest sympathy in 
their sorrow. 


Death of Parker McLauthlin Merrow of 
New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last 
week, New Hampshire suffered the loss of 
a distinguished citizen, Parker McLauth- 
lin Merrow of Ossipee. 

Publisher of a widely read weekly 
Newspaper, judge of the municipal court 
of his home community, successful busi- 
Nessman, and recognized leader in civic 
affairs throughout the State, Parker 
Merrow enjoyed the respect and affec- 
tion of the thousands who knew him. 

One of the great tributes to his mem- 
ory- was paid by Paul Blanchard, pub- 
lisher of a neighboring and, in a sense, 
Competing weekly newspaper. Mr. 
Blanchard’s poignant reflections ac- 
Curately express the feelings of us all, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
editorial, entitled “Judge Parker Mer- 
Tow,” appearing in the North Conway 
(NH.) Reporter for April 23, 1964, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jupce Parker Mrrrow 

A great friend of this community passed 
away last Saturday night and the lengthy 
Shadows of sadness will linger for sometime 
Up and down this valley. 

As editor and publisher of the -Carroll 
County Independent and the Granite State 
News, Parker Merrow was loved because of 
his forthright homespun style. Indeed, it 
Was refreshing to many who found escape 
from the pressures of the city. For those 
Who lived around here, there was a feeling of 
Sincere affection for this man, who was 
Putting into words their inward emotions. 
iu ank" was the name he used in signing 

columns and Hank will ever be loved by 

More people than one can imagine. 
10 er had a drive that was tireless right 
tenn end of his days. There are those who 
eve he knew he was doing too much. 
are those who undoubtedly urged him 
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to take it a little easier but this man just 
did not seem to know how. He would talk 
about it—in fact, at times it seemed as 
though he had the vision and the urge to 
find some little place where the world 
could go by with his blessing and little work 
but the spirit to do, the will to ac- 
complish and to bring about better things 
for the community he held so dear, were 
uppermost in his mind at all times. 

Parker loved the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire with the deep and inviting forests. 
Likewise, the lure of the valley with the 
<ool and tempting lakes, as well as the 
brooks that babbled a language all their own, 
sympathetic undoubtedly, to this man's 
musings, he held dear. 

To his Nation, State, county, and town- 
ship, his contributions were numerous and 
generous. 

As Judge Parker Merrow, he sat in the 
municipal court at Center Ossipee for 20 
years. His decisions were considered fair 
and sagacious on the part of most folks who 
came before him but the philosophy which 
he was able to disseminate will be remem- 
bered far longer than any financial judg- 
ment imposed. 

In service to his State of New Hampshire, 
Parker spent 2 years in the executive council 
during the governorship of Lane Dwinell. 
In this capacity he worked especially for 
better roads in this county with the full 
realization that the need was great. He also 
had time to hear the opinions of others in 
an effort to select that which had possibility 
for progess. 

His counsel was sought by many and his 
acts of kindness can only be found in the 
record books which are kept in the Great 
Beyond. 

Our words today are difficult to find and 
have but temporal duration.- From the 
Holy Bible and the writing of St. Paul, how- 
ever, we read: 


“T have fought a good fight 
I have finished my course 
I have kept the faith.” 


No finer words could we write as we pay 
final tribute to Judge Parker Merrow. 
f P. K. B. 


Will Peace Ruin Business? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, interest in 
the problem of converting our economy 
from military to civilian production has 
been heightened recently by the Defense 
Department announcements of cutbacks 
in our military spending at certain in- 
stallations. Private industry will also be 
seriously affected as defense contract 
awards diminish and terminate. Many 
business firms have turned their atten- 
tion to procedures that will ease the 
inevitable transition. Some of the lines 
of approach followed by a number of our 
largest contractors were outlined in a 
fine article by Associated Press business 
newswriter, Darden Chambliss, which 
appeared in the April 21, 1964, edition of 
the Lowell, Mass., Sun. 

The dialog currently underway in 
private industry should be supplemented 
by governmental cooperation. This is 
the purpose of the more than 20. bills 
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which have been introduced to create a 
National Economic Conversion Com- 
mission. Under unanimous consent I 
include Mr. Chambliss’ article in the 
RECORD: . 

WIL PEACE RUIN. BUSINESS 


(Eorron's Nore.—President Johnson has re- 
ported new efforts to ease international ten- 
sions. This brings to the fore the question 
how industry can adjust to defense cutbacks. 
An Associated Press business writer inter- 
viewed industry leaders across the country to 
find out their plans and what problems they 


foresee.) 
(By Darden Chambliss) 

New York.—Announcement of Soviet and 
American cutbacks in nuclear production 
adds fresh impetus to a question that has 
lately commanded special attention: 

How well is U.S. industry preparing for the 
day when the defense dollar stops coming? 

President Johnson, in revealing the atomic 
cutbacks Monday at the annual Associated 
Press luncheon for newspaper publishers, em- 
phasized “this is not disarmament” but “it 
is astep forward.” 

There have been several previous hints of 

East-West relations, and the sen- 
sitive ears of U.S. business have recorded 
them carefully. 

With about 1 of 10 jobs connected with 
defense, the subject is pertinent. 

Recent cross-country interviews with busi- 
ness leaders found general confidence that 
they can handle fairly well any readjustment 
they consider reasonable to expect. A sudden 
drop to zero defense dollars would make 
things rough, they concede, but they don't 
think this will happen. 

These comments chart four main avenues 
companies may take. Each has its faults, 
businessmen say, but in combination they 
offer a fairly satisfactory answer to cutbacks. 

One answer is to shift into different kinds 
of government business. Another is to di- 
versify into established consumer products, 
Both courses are being followed already, with 
mixed success. 

A third answer is to create new civilian 
products. Good, but hard to do. A fourth 
is to perform public works projects, such as 
solving air pollution or developing mass 
transit systems. Good too, these men say, 
but someone has to place the order. 

Radio Corp. of America's scholarly presi- 
dent, Elmer Engstrom, -notes that any 
successful company has had to learn long 
ago how to switch when markets change. 

“Whatever happens in the way of disarma- 
ment," he says, “we wouldn't dare to put on 
the shelf the on-going research that has 
Kept us in the forefront.” x 

Some experts have estimated that the cost 
of an arms control inspection system would 
run up an annual bill in the first several 
years equaling, or even surpassing, current 
defense spending. 

At Lockheed Corp. in Burbank, Calif., 
Vice President A. C. Kotchian sees a con- 
tinuing need for conventional warfare equip- 
ment. His firm has leaned away from the 
Polaris missiles it is completing and is hit- 
ting harder its troop transport production. 
At the same time, Lockheed has burst into 
a future market with its A-11 superplane 
that President Johnson recently described. 

Executives say the defense industry has 
become overcrowded and hotly competitive, 
and that further shrinkage in total orders 
could make the going rough in the areas 
that remain. 

“The defense dollar is a hard buck to 
make, says Boeing Co. President William 
Allen. 

Therefore, many businesses are looking to 
@ second possibility, such as the one being 
pursued by San Diego's Fred Rohr of Rohr 
Corp. who tells of applying aircraft fabrica- 
tion skills to making sandwich panel homes 
that can be assembled quickly and cheaply. 
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This kind of diversification is not a per- 
fect answer either, other executives com- 
ment. Emerson Mead, president of Smith- 
Corona Marchant Corp., notes it’s not always 
easy to switch from a precision prod- 
uct to making something that will selt well 
on the store shelf. 

Dr. Arnold Beckman of Beckman Instru- 
ments comments: 

“So much of the conversion that people 
are talking about would mean going into 
activities already being carried on by some- 
one else. It would be competing with com- 
panies already in business. That wouldn't 
contribute a thing.” 

The only kind of conversion that would 
work, he says, is new products. Other ex- 
ecutives agree. 

But Beckman and others question whether 
this transition would be quick or automatic. 

Already, there are signs that civilian in- 
dustry is not quick to snap up engineers and 
research people being shed by defense con- 
tractors. Nor is the demand for college 
graduates as intense as it was. 

Some suggest that the Government may 
need to step in, one way or another, to 
quicken the flow of talent into civilian activ- 
ities. Many executives, inside and outside 
defense work, seemed to support the idea of 
special tax provisions or other Government 
incentives to stimulate development of new 
products. 

These executives also were receptive to 
Government participation in another area: 
public projects to convert seawater, elimi- 
nate air pollution, rebuild cities, expand 
schools, deyelop mass transportation systems. 


‘ “Miss Jim” Perry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News of Thursday, April 23, 
1964, contains an editorial entitled 
Miss Jim’ Perry.” This editorial pays 
fitting tribute to the accomplishments 
of an extraordinary member of the bar 
and citizen of South Carolina. “Miss 
Jim,” as she was affectionately known, 
was, at the time of her death, a senior 
partner of one of the most respected and 
capable law firms in the South. She was 
the first lady to be admitted to the bar 
in South Carolina. Her contributions to 
the law and to numerous civil endeavors 
will never be forgotten. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Miss Jim” PERRY 

Quite aside from her profession, the late 
Miss James M. Perry was a remarkable wom- 
an and a noble person. Because of her dedi- 
cation to her family, her church and civic 
and public affairs generally, and her gifted 
service to all of mankind, and dumb animals, 
within her reach, she would have deserved 
the highest tributes. 

But “Miss Jim“ also was an extraordinary 
lawyer, achieving outstanding success in a 
field in which women are few and in which 
even fewer succeed on the scale that she 
did. Yet, living and working in a “man's 
world" she remained completely feminine. 
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‘We never saw Miss Perry in court, and her 
trial appearances were rare if, indeed. she 
ever tried a case. But her male partners and 
colleagues benefited immeasurably from her 
thorough legal briefs based on penetrating 
research and from her guiding genius. 

In later years, “Miss Jim" specialized in 
corporation and tax law and dealt with wills 
and trusts. In this highly complicated area 
of the law she had few peers. 

Born of unusual parents, both with fine 
backgrounds and interesting pursuits, Miss 
Perry's was an interesting life from her child- 
hood. Her health permitted her to attend 
public schools only about 3 years, but 
through home study she was able to enter 
college at an early age and compiled an en- 
viable record of scholarship. 

Strangely enough, she took her law degree 
in California and practiced there before be- 
ing admitted to the South Carolina bar, in 
which she became a leader. 

She was one of the founders of the Green- 
ville Humane Soclety and probably its most 
constant champion. She was a leader in 
business and professional women’s groups 
and recently was honored as professional 
woman of the year. 

Naturally, this strong willed woman had 
firm conyictions and never swayed from 
them. Her highest duty and deepest devo- 
tion was to her church and family, but the 
law was her life and her service to mankind 
the measure of the effectiveness of all of 
these. 

We never expect to meet another quite 
like her, but we shall treasure her memory 
as will thousands of others. 


On Our Knees to the Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country do not realize it, 
but slowly and surely our Nation's foreign 
policy has shifted until it is now one of 
appeasement of the Communist. 

Allan Keller, in the April 23 issue of 
the New York World Telegram, tells us 
what is lacking and why our historical 
“take no nonsense from anybody” policy 
has deteriorated to its present state, de- 
spite the denials of President Johnson: 

On BENDED KNEE 
(By Allan Keller) 


It may have been overlooked during the 
excitement of the World's Falr opening, the 
cultural renaissance brought over by the 
Beatles and the Taylor-Burton farrago but 
I fear’ Americans are losing some of their 
sense of indignation. This worries me griev- 
ously since no people have long survived 
once they let their leaders or other nations 
push them around. 

No physician will support this contention, 
but righteous indignation sharpens the brain, 
accelerates circulation, aids digestion, abets 
courage and uplifts the spirit, It is as Amer- 
ican as clam chowder, baseball, or affection 
for an automobile. Or perhaps I should say 
it was that way until a few years ago. 

Today, too many are too prone to take it 
on chin without protesting. This is true 
whether the affront involves international 
relations or a minor personal indignity. 

Panama slaps us in the face, telling us 
when to fiy the Stars and Stripes at full 
staff or half staff in the Canal Zone, and we 
turn the other cheek. Prince Norodom 
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Sihanouk, chief of state of Cambodia, spits 
in our tye and we don't even blink. The 
Russians knock two of our planes out of the 
sky over East Germany and our official re- 
action is to issue orders scolding pilots for 
straying over the Iron Curtain. 

We're not just turning the other cheek. 
We're revolying like a gyroscope and a lot of 
new two-bit banana republics with nothing 
much to boast about except a flag and an 
empty treasury give us hell in the U.N. while 
accepting medical assistance, technical 
training, Peace Corps help, and gold infusions 
to revivify the aforementioned empty treas- 
uries, 

I was raised to admire men like Maj. 
Charles Whittlesey of the Lost Battalion who 
refused to give in to the Germans in the 
First World War and Gen. Anthony Me- 
Auliffe who said “nuts” at Bastogne when 
the Nast panzer commanders shortwaved 
messages saying his plight was hopeless. 
Some of the things George Patton did 
rubbed me the wrong way but I cheered his 
statement that he had never seen a Russian 
10 feet tall. 

A few months back their agricultural econ- 
omy having fallen flat on its face, the Soviets 
asked us for surplus wheat to get them out 
of a really bad fix. How bad it was may not 
be known for years but there are many ex- 
perts who say our wheat bolstered Khru- 
thehev at a most critical point in his tight- 
rope act as world leader of communism, 

Disregarding the insults of the past, we 
started shipping Russia wheat as fast as we 
could get ships. While the bread of life was 
pouring into Soviet grain elevators they shot 
down our unarmed planes. 

Did we stand up like men and say Apolo- 
gize, make restitution, and end such actions 
or you've seen the last of our wheat?” Like 
heck, we did. No one even became indignant, 
If I had been a Senator I would have called 
Dean Rusk before a committee to explain 
how our policy deteriorated from a strong 
one toa shameful blue funk. And I wouldn't 
have let him go out to eat until I got a satis- 
factory answer. 

But the only time many Senators get 
indignant is when someone suggests they 
quit putting political garbage in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at $81 a page or when 
someone else asks “Is this taxpaid junket 
to the Chilean Andes to study snow-making 
machinery really necessary?” 

There was a time when we walked lightly 
but carried a big stick. We were not the 
most powerful nation at the time, as we 
are now, but we had guts, both In Washing- 
ton and the rest of the country. We've got 
the big stick—plenty of them, in fact, scat- 
tered around in concrete silos—but we're not 
even walking lightly. Most of the time we're 
on our knees. 


Upholding Eternal Values in a Dying 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, the 
March 1964 supplementary section of the 
Canadian Intelligence Service carries a 
statement entitled “Upholding Eternal 
Values in a Dying Civilization,” which 
has a direct bearing upon the pending 
bill which carries the misnomer of a civil 
rights bill. It is, in fact, a bill that would 
exchange for a mess of political pottage 
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the cherished constifutional right of trial 
by jury in criminal contempt proceed- 
ings. Every one knows that the dignity 
of man is taught in the Christian Bible 
which became the foundation for a sys- 
tem of laws in the Western World for 
the recognition of the fact that God was 
our Creator and endowed each one of us 
with certain inalienable rights. 

The decisive influence in shaping Western 
civilization— 


Said the article in question— 

was Christianity. Christianity brought a 
new conception concerning the nature and 
the purpose of the individual It estab- 
lished a new relationship between individ- 
uals, and between individuals and their 
institutions, In England, the system of com- 
mon law was evolved under the direct in- 
spiration of Christianity and Christian law- 
yers. The necessity to curb abuses of power 
by checks and balances stemmed from the 
concept of freedom and inalienable rights for 
the individual which were a part of his God- 
given heritage. Moral standards of behav- 
for in society were developed. The great 
commandment concerning the necessity for 
individuals to love one another was trans- 
lated into practical measures, and not mani- 
fest as a type of sickly sentimentality, of 
which there is plenty today amongst so many 
Christians who apparently cannot grasp that 
there is a great deal of difference between 
stating a law and the application of that 
law, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full statement on this sub- 
ject may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UPHOLDING ETERNAL VALUES IN A DYING 

CIVILIZATION 

Every civilization is the incarnation of cer- 
tain values and principles. And the physical 
structure of a civilization continues to sur- 
vive long after the destruction of faith in the 
Values upon which it was erected. This fact 
tends to mask the reality of the present 
Plight of the world. Tremendous technolog- 
ical advances mislead many into believing 


that man is now self-sufficient; that he can 


dispense with the type of faith which his 
forebears demonstrated as they worked over 
long centuries to give tangible, physical ex- 
Pression to the values which they held in 
many cases were more sacred than human 
life itself. 


PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS ACCEPT ABSOLUTES 


Nothing demonstratees more graphically 
the present sickness of Western civilization, 
than the charge of “extremism” leveled at 
any individual or group standing strongly 
for clearly defined principles. Support for 
absolutes of any description Is derided, ex- 
Cept in the field of the physical sciences, 
Where, ironically enough, all successful 
achievements have been based upon the 
adoption of an “extreme” approach. Bridge- 
butiders make a thorough study of the laws 
and principles governing bridgebuilding. 
_ These laws are absolutes which must be 

applied or there is disaster. Those building 
airplanes have constantly sought to discover 
the principles governing planes flying higher 
and faster than ever before. Passengers 
Using these planes are confident that those 
responsible for them are “extremists”; that 
they seek persistently to discover and to 
apply those truths governing safe flying. 

Now, the absolutes which the physical sci- 
entist must discover and apply if he is to 
2 disaster, are but a part of the reality of 

© universe, The scientist does not invent 
seas absolutes. He discovers them. But 

ey are part of that total reality which 
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comes from the Creator, not from man. 
However, reality encompasses all aspects of 
man's life and activities, including his social 
activities. If these activities are to be suc- 
cessful, they must also be based upon abso- 
lutes. C. H. Douglas pointed out that the 
laws governing human associations are as 
capable of exact definition as are the rules 
governing bridgebuilding. There is a law 
of rightness running through the universe, 
and to suggest that one can partly ignore 
this law because support for this is “extrem- 
ism,” proves that the person making this 
suggestion is infected with the disease de= 
stroying civilization. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

The decisive influence in shaping Western 
civilization was Christianity. Christianity 
brought a new conception concerning the 
nature and the purpose of the individual. 
It established a new relationship between 
individuals, and between individuals and 
their institutions. In England, the system 
of common law was evolved under the direct 
inspiration of Christianity and Christian 
lawyers. The necessity to curb abuses of 
power by checks and balances stemmed 
from the concept of freedom and inalienable 
rights for the individual which were a part 
of his God-given heritage. Moral standards 
of behavior in society were developed. The 
great commandment concerning the neces- 
sity for individuals to love one another, was 
translated into practical measures, and not 
manifest as a type of sickly sentimentality, 
of which there is plenty today amongst so 
many Christians who apparently cannot 
grasp that there is a great deal of difference 
between stating a law and the application of 
that law. 

It is ironic that the more decadent a will- 
zation becomes, the further it ignores the 
values upon which it was built, the more 
difficult becomes the task of those who stand 
firmly for absolutes in values and principles. 
The dedicated opponent of communism, for 
example, particularly if he understands the 
true nature of communism, is today subject 
to smear and abuse because Western socie- 
ties have rapidly become softened by the 
very philosophy of materialism and collec- 
tivism out of which grow policies, financial, 
economic, and political, which increasingly 
centralize power at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. Collectivism in all its various mani- 
festations is anti-Christian because it drives 
the individual into bigger and more highly 
centralized groups over which he finds he 
can exercise no control. Thus his capacity 
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for self-determination and self-development, 
a spiritual necessity, is progressively weak- 
ened. And the final result is a nation of 
people resigned to accept whatever fate is 
decided for them by someone else. They 
throw up their hands in despair and say 
that they can do nothing about thelr own 
destiny. Such people are spiritually dead. 
The most disturbing aspect of the tragedy 
of this growing spiritual death, is the failure 
of present Christian church leaders to give 
any effective lead against the materialistic 
policies driving so many to spiritual de- 
struction. 
TIME TO PONDER ON THE ETERNAL VALUES 


However, all is far from lost. Small, but 
in recent years steadily increasing, groups 
of dedicated individuals throughout the 
Western World, particularly in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of 
America, have been successfully upholding 
the’ values of their civilization, standing firm 
against those who smear them as “extrem- 
ists” or worse, and by their example and 
educational work, exercising an influence 
which will be decisive concerning the ques- 
tion of whether a new civilization can be 
brought to life. We regard our supporters 
as a part of that growing elite which can 
pene glorious victory out of threatened 

efeat. 


Result of Questionnaire, 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


Q: 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 6,700 residents of the 37th Congres- 
sional District of New York, which I am 
privileged to represent, responded to my 
questionnaire on national issues this 
year. Their replies were very informa- 
tive and helpful. The answers to the 
questionnaires were recently tabulated 
and released, and under unanimous con- 
sent to have the results reprinted in the 
Recor, I insert for the information of 
my colleagues in the Congress: 


1. Do you favor Federal ciy{i rights logisiatlon to— 
Bar d ination in 


a ier im 
5 Withhold Federal isin 

(cf Probibit discrimination in — 
2. Should Congress — 


(a) Enact the administration's medicare program to pay hospital and nursing costs 
— 2 — 


(but not medical) for all persons over 65, 


(a 
0 If we make no price or cred: 
10. Do you favor amending the Constit 
dent i that office becomes vacant? 


ol public accommodstions?__...........-.-----<.-.-.. 
here discrimination exists? 


taxes and by funds from general tax revenues for the persons not 


3 sacs) ey 
under 
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HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
22 my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [FRANK J. BECKER], appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee to make 
a statement in favor of an amendment 
allowing prayer in public schools and 
other public places, As you know, this 
was the culmination of a long and some- 
times lonely struggle by Congressman 
Brcxer. His statement is worthy of note 
and I am, therefore, pleased to spread 
it in the Recorp so all may have the 
benefit of his words. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN FRANK J. 
BECKER TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON JUDI- 
CIARY, APRIL 22, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Judiciary 

Committee, at long last it becomes my happy 

privilege to appear before this honorable 

committee. Needless to say, the purpose of 
my appearance is to give support to a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment designed to 
guarantee permanently the right to pray and 
read Holy Scripture in the public schools of 
our Nation. My interest in this sacred mat- 
ter is intensified by the fact that the same 
forces which initiated the campaign to out- 

Jaw devotions in our schools are now deter- 

mined to eliminate the words “under God” 

from the Pledge of Allegiance and the words 


“In God We Trust” from our coins and cur- . 


rency. This fraternity of secularists, ff 
given further leeway, will remove chaplains 
from our armed services, our legislative as- 
semblies, both State and National, and 
create in the minds of our children and 
young people the feeling that a tribute to 
God in relation to the affairs of our Nation 
is a misdemeanor, if not a crime. 

My resolution (H.J. Res, 693) is designed 
to make it constitutional to refer to and rely 
upon Almighty God in all matters related 
to our existence as a nation. Such a con- 
stitutional amendment would preserve in- 
violate the right to sing in a schoolhouse 
every stanza of our national anthem. Who 
could have dreamed that the day would 
come in our Nation when a stanza from the 
“Star-Spangled Banner“ would be vetoed by 
people in positions of authority over our 
children. 


Indicative of the grassroots sentiment 
favorable to this project Is the fact that 111 
Members of the House hate introduced reso- 
lutions to amend the Constitution substan- 
tially consistent with my Resolution 693. 
Fifty-eight Members of the House introduced 
identical resolutions to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 693. 

I have no arbitrary vanity concerning the 
language used in my resolution, but I must 
say that it wasn’t drawn up hastily. It was 
not written in its present form until after a 
meeting with Members of the House who 
had previously introduced resolutions fol- 
lowing the first Supreme Court decision of 
June 25, 1962. A committee of six members 
wis formed and asked to draw up a pro- 
posed amendment on which all could agree. 
The committee was composed of three Dem- 
ocrats and three Republicans as, follows: 
Horace Korwecay, Watter Baro, Don 
Fuqua (Democrats); Frank J. BECKER, 
chairman, DEL Latta, and WILLIAM Cramer 
(Republicans). 

Through the months numerous meetings 
were held. The committee conferred with 
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some of the great constitutional lawyers of 
the Nation, including law professors and 
legislative counselors. 

Why are we here today? What is the true 
basis for this historic discussion? 

“The U.S. Supreme Court ruled 6 to 1 that 
the reading of an official prayer in New York 
public schools violated the first amendment 
to the Constitution, With only Justice 
Potter Stewart dissenting, the Court said 
on June 25, 1962, in Engle v. Vitale that the 
reading in public schools of a nondenomina- 
tional prayer drafted by the New York Board 
of Regents: constituted ‘an establishment 
of religion’ under the first amendment—al- 
though this amendment merely says that 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.’ 

“A year later, on June 17, 1963, the Su- 
preme Court held 8 to 1 in two cases de- 
cided together that reading of the Bible and 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in classrooms, 
under direction of the local board of edu- 
cation, was unconstitutional. The actions 
were held to violate the lst amendment as 
it applies to the States through the 14th 
amendment, which prohibits State infringe- 
ment of the individual's constitutional 
rights. 

“The two 1963 cases—Abingdon Town- 
ship (Pa.) v. Schempp and Murray v. Balti- 
more (Md.) School Board involved the 
constitutionality of State or local statutes 
that require a religious exercise at the be- 
ginning of a schoolday, from which any 
students who objected could be excused. 
Again, Justice Stewart was the lone dis- 
senter.” 


In the first decision of the Supreme Court 
relative to these matters, which was made 
on June 25, 1962, a member of this com- 
mittee assured us that this decision would 
not bar prayers in public schools—it would 
merely forbid the use of an official prayer. 
To me that did not seem to be the case, 
and as it has turned out, it was merely the 
first step in forbidding reference in our 
schools of any reliance upon God Almighty. 

The second decision of the Court rendered 
on June 17, 1963, relative to the Pennsyl- 
vanla and Maryland cases confirmed my 
observation and there is little doubt in my 
mind that steps now being taken in the 
courts will eventually forbid any reference 
to one’s reliance upon God Almighty and 
one’s belief in a Supreme Being. Unless con- 
stitutlonal guarantees are established, de- 
votions will be outlawed in all public in- 
stitutions. 

I am confident that every member of this 
committee is aware of the fact that for 22 
months I have urged the chairman to hold 
hearings in consideration’ of these resolu- 
tions and the subject in general. It is my 
deep, personal, and humble opinion that 
nothing could be more important, The wel- 
fare and the entire future of our beloved 
America depends upon how we handle the 
most dynamic tradition in our national life— 
dependence upon Almighty God. 

Through these months I have been in- 
splred by the fact that groups have sprung 
up all over the United States who are con- 
cerned over this matter and are determined 
that this Nation, under God, shall not per- 
manently and officlally outlaw in our public 
institutions the very attributes of faith 
which have made us great, i 

I don’t need to remind you that I have 
spoken frequently on this subject—under the 
1 minute rule. In every Instance I have 
pressed for hearings before this committee. 
I had hoped and prayed that it would not 
be necessary for us to use the discharge 


t Prayer text: “Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee, and we beg 
Thy blessing upon us, our parents, our 
teachers and our country.“ 
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petition rule, and for more than 1 year we 
tried to avoid this necessity. 

Some of us have been criticized on the 
grounds that the discharge petition called 
for only 4 hours of general debate. This 
gives rise to the question: How many bills 
which come before the House are tted 
more than 4 hours of general debate?. The 
answer is obvious: namely, very, very few. 
The rule required that all points of order 
be walved opening the matter to amend- 
ments. This being the case anyone could 
offer amendments: and speak under the 5 
minute rule, as we all know. Originally we 
assumed that only Members of the Congress 
would appear before this committee, but in 
fulfillment of requests which have come from 
nonmembers of the House, time for their 
appearance has been granted. 

It is assumed that many statements pro 
and con will be made before this committee 
during these hearings. Some of the wit- 
nesses will represent organizations and 
churches which enroll millions of people. 
Let us not forget, however, that the Members 
of this Congress represent all the people of 
the United States and no one can appear 
before this committee who represents as 
many people as the combined membership of 
the Congress. The Members of this Congress 
surely are aware of the fact that the vast 
majority of our people favor a constitutional 
amendment which will guarantee perma- 
nently the right of prayer and scriptural de- 
votions in our public schools. 

With 111 Members having introduced reso- 
lutions in substantial agreement with my 
resolution and with 164 Members of Congress 
already having signed discharge petition No. 
3, who can deny that there exists an over- 
whelming sentiment favorable to this prop- 
osition? 

I am confident that every member of this 
committee, like myself, is aware of the un- 
popularity of the discharge petition, because 
frequently this technique is employed by peo- 
ple unwilling to play the game in this com- 
plex program of legislative endeavor. I am 
confident that no member of this committee 
would deny the fact that but for the unpopu- 
larity of the discharge petition Idea, the peti- 
tion already signed by 164 Members would 
bear many, many more names. Any Con- 
gressman experienced in detecting rumblings 
when he puts his ear to the ground, so to 
speak, should have no difficulty in realizing 
how public sentiment supports this measure. 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes provision for amendments. The Con- 
gress in this instance is not being asked to 
amend the Constitution, but merely provide 
the means whereby an approved proposed 
amendment will be prepared by Congress to 
be submitted to 50 State legislatures for 
their approval or disapproval. The wisdom 
of our Founding Fathers Is certainly demon- 
strated in this formula because after a 
measure has been approved by the Congress 
of the United States and then approved by 
the legislative assemblies of the several 
States, who could deny that it was the will 
of the people, and who here is going to deny 
the right of the people to pass on this fe 
and death issue involving the fabric of our 
culture, the warmth of our souls and the 
dynamics of our traditions. If we ignore the 
compulsion which comes from the hearts of 
the people concerning this matter, we will be 
put in the position of throwing off the switch 
which connects a central dynamo to the 
lights of a great Nation. 

Superficial observers would have us believe 
that a Supreme Court decision is completely 
final. Such people even insist that we accept 
it as not only final but sacred. It is obvious 
that the Supreme Court itself does not ac- 
cept this viewpoint because they have re- 
versed numerous decisions made by earlier 
Supremo Courts. If the present Court does 
not recognize the sacredness of earlier 
decisions, how can they those of us 
who honor and respect the Constitution of 
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the United States to define their decisions 
as final and sacred? 

In the first case known as Engle v. Vitale 
involving the State regents prayer of New 
York, the New York State Supreme Court, 
which is indeed the highest court in the 
State, and the New York State Court of 
Appeals, all made up of jurists of the high- 
est caliber, ruled in favor of the regents 
prayer. Only the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a six to one decision re- 
versed the State courts. - 

To carry on a discussſon of whether the 
Supreme Court correctly interpreted the Ist 
and 14th amendments to the Constitution 
would be an exercise in futility. I must, 
however, respectfully disagree with the 
Court's determination and as a Member of 
this Congress I will continue in the future, 
as I have done in the past, to do everything 
Possible to overcome the devastating effects 
of this decision with which I so vigorously 


disagree, 
Concerning the offering of prayer and the 
reading of Scriptures in the public schools. 


I quote from an address by the late Car- 


dinni Gibbons, before the Chicago Women’s 
Education Union, in 1922: 

“The men and women of our day who are 
educated in our public schools will, I am 
sure, be much better themselves, and will 
also be able to transmit to their children 
an inheritance of truth, virtue, and deep 
Morality, it at school they are brought to 
& knowledge of Biblical facts and teachings, 
A judicious selection of Scripture readings, 
appropriate presentation of the various 
Scripture incidents, born of refiection on 
the passages read and scenes presented, can- 
not but contribute, in my opinion, to the 
better education of the children in our 
Public schools, and thus exercise a healthy 
influence on society at large, since the prin- 
ciple of morality and religion will be silently 

ed while instruction is imparted in 
branches of human knowledge.” 

I ask to insert herewith a statement by the 
Reverend W. Hamilton Aulenbach, DD, rec- 
tor of Christ Church and St. Michael's, of 
Philadelphia. The statement was published 
in Christinn Economics under the date of 
February 18, 1964. I only quote the last two 
Paragraphs but commend the reading of the 
article which Is not lengthy. 

I quote this rector who debated with the 
atheist who was responsible for initiating the 
Protest against Bible reading, Her will in 
the matter was later confirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Said Reverend Aulenbach: “Arrogant, vul- 
Barly, disrespectfully, she disdains God. She 
Spits at the mention of the phrase ‘Nation 
under God.’ * , 

8 Continuing Reverend Aulenbach says: 
Don't you devoutly wish to put thanks to 
God’ back into Thanksgiving Day and the 
Bible and prayer back into our public schools 
and Christ, the Redecmer of man, back into 
Christmas? If you refuse to be eternally 
vigilant, our Nation ceases to be a nation 
under God and becomes a disillusioned na- 
tion worshipping only man himself. How 
Strange that the Supreme Court could decide 
(and rightly so) for ractal integration and 
then decree religious integration to be a 
Crime." 

“THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


(By Rev. W. Hamilton Aulenbach, D.D., rec- 
tor, Christ Church and St. Michaels, Phila- 
delphia) 

“The price of Uberty is eternal vigilance. 
Americans don't dare even for one moment 
dane to bo alert in their thinking, their do- 
ng, their living, their vigilance, if our Nation 
is to continue a new nation under God. This 
Government of the people, by the people, for 

People—you and you, and I—increasingly 
S€cularized cannot long endure without our 
invisible means of support God. 

For years this rector has protested vigor- 
usly—and does so now—taking ‘thanks to 
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‘welcome to Santa Claus’ and im- 
portant—believe it or mnot—public school 
high school games at church time. Belleving 
one with God is a majority, this one rector 
fought against the minority’s desire to re- 
move Christmas carols from our public 
schools a decade ago. Prominent public 
school officials in some instances vehemently 
disagreed. 

“It was natural that next, prayer was out- 
lawed in New York State and Bible reading 
and the Lord's Prayer in our Nation's schools 
actually made a crime punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. Bible reading and the 
Lord’s Prayer a crime. How degenerate. 
Actually the Supreme Court was in this in- 
stance not qualified to make the decision it 
did. It was completely unable to distin- 
guish between public worship—a must in 
our American democracy—and church-state 
worship not at all a present threat in our 
land. As a member of Houston Post of the 
American Legion, your chaplain has year 
after year talked to the young in German- 
town's public schools. Always at the time 
allotted for Bible reading the pupils were 
quiet, reverent, meditative listeners, when 
well chosen passages from the Bible were 
read well by either teacher or pupil. It was 
integrated worship which could offend only 
the atheist. No one else. 

“How strange the Supreme Court could 
decide—and rightly so—for racial integra- 
tion. And then decree religious integration 
was criminal. Even the President of the 
United States was caught up in the belief. 
Now all go to our homes and our churches 
to pray. Never in public. He with the 
Supreme Court advocated making religious 
ghettoes of church and home where each 
in his own sectarian way separated from the 
sectarian ways of his fellowmen could wor- 
ship only his own séctarlan God. Apparently 
this recent misinterpretation of our Consti- 
tution did nothing to provide as did once 
the public schools for some form of the 
worship of God, the Father, for the far too 
many children from godless, spiritually in- 
different homes. Let them spiritually fend 
for themselves, was the implication. 

“Our course, our secularization does not 
end here. On the campus of California State 
University, a person occupying a campus 
house cannot bring in his own clergyman 
to his own home to conduct a service of 
worship. The clergy involved in any kind 
of work on the campus cannot be listed as 
clergymen in the campus telephone direc- 
tory. In our own State of Pennsylvania, the 
State department of justice has ruled out 
baccalaureate services in public schools as 
unconstitutional. Criminal. Can you imag- 
ine such a thing? This rector debated with 
the atheist responsible for taking her athe- 
istic protest against Bible reading to the 
Supreme Court. Arrogantly. vulgarly, dis- 
respectfully, she disdains God. She spits at 
the thought of a ‘nation under God. 

“When this rector—your chaplain—carried 
his protest to Washington, D.C., both Sen- 
ators and Representatives who felt the Su- 


God’ out of Thanksgiving for spectacular 
parades 


plained thelr mail did not indicate today's 
Americans were concerned. Could this really 
be so? Don't you devoutly wish to put 
‘thanks to God’ back into Thanksgiving Day? 
And Bible reading and the Lord's Prayer back 
in our public schools. And Christ, the Re- 
deemer of man, back into Christmas. 

“If you refuse to be eternally vigilant— 
the price of liberty—then our Nation instead 
of continuing a ‘new nation under God.“ 
becomes a disillusioned nation worshiping 
only man himself. This can only mean the 
end instead of the constantly refreshing be- 
ginning.” Reprinted from the Liaison, 
American Legion Post No, 3, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now with your indulgence I would like to 
read Into the record one of the finest sermons 
on the subject we are discussing entitled 
“Should We Have Religious Practices in the 
Public Schools?” This sermon was preached 
by a dear friend of mine, Rabbi Bernard 
Zlotowitz: 

“SHOULD WE HAVE RELIGIOUS PRACTICES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


“(By Rabbi Bernard Zlotowitz, Sermon 
Preached by the Rabbi on Shabbos Chol 
Hamoed Pesach, Friday Evening, April 20, 
3 Union Reform Temple, Freeport, 

W 


“The purpose of the Passover holiday is to 
make us conscious of the Importance of free- 
dom and the worth of the individual. Pass- 
over cautions us not to take for granted the 
privileges we enjoy as free men and women. 
The seder and its ceremonial symbols serve 
to remind us that the bread of affliction and 
the shackles of slavery must once and for all 
be destroyed so that the dignity of the human 
being will be raised to a Godly level and all 
the peoples of this earth regardless of their 
color, race, or creed will be truly 
as children of God created in fein image. 

“It Is, therefore, fitting and proper at this 
season of our joy and gladness when we com- 
memorate the exodus from Egypt and our re- 
demption from slavery to examine once again 
the religious ideals of our faith and the high 
principles of our country. 

“To be more specific, let us consider 
whether prayers and Bible reading in the 
public schools, or for that matter any re- 
ligious celebration, is in keeping and in har- 
mony with our religious tradition and Amer-~ 
ican heritage—or whether it is a violation of 
our Constitution and all that we hold dear 
and sacred. 

“Our religion has its roots in the belief 
in one God who taught us through His 
prophets and seers that freedom of the in- 
dividual is paramount and is the ideal of 
mankind. God himself took us out of the 
land of Egypt—out of the house of bondage 
to make us a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation—where brotherhood would reign su- 
preme and Godliness reach unprecedented 
heights. : 

“Similarly, our own Nation was founded 
in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote tho 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” And 
in order to put teeth into this preamble, the 
first amendment to the Constitution which 
the States ratified was the declaration that 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.’ 

“The Founding Fathers knew only too well 
the dangers inherent in an established 
church, The experiences of the countries of 
the European continent were only too vivid 
in their minds. 

“They fully realized that the freedom of the 
individual could never be complete if there 
was an official church recognized by the 
state, This the Founding Fathers wanted 
to avoid at all costs. They wanted a separa- 
tion of church and state; and this they 
achieved. 

“But by no stretch of the imagination did 
the founders of our country ever desire the 
separation of religion from government. The 
founders were a godly group of men and 
this was to be a godly country. Religion 
imbued them with a spirit of love and high 
ideals. The Bible inspired them. 


“The Liberty Bell bears the biblical in- 
scription: Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ The 
Declaration of Independence refers to the 
Deity as the source of liberty. Listen to the 
words of this great document: ‘When in the 
course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political 
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bands which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to sep- 
aration. We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

“From these significant examples we can 
readily recognize that the founders of this 
Nation were a godly people and not a godless 
people. That they wanted a godly nation 
and not a godless nation. They always 
sought Divine help in all their deliberations 
as the Houses of Congress do today. 
In fact, there are official chaplains in the 
Government, who bring spiritual aid and 
comfort to the representatives of the Govern- 
ment. 

„The President ot the United States takes 
a Bible, places his hand on it and raises his 
other hand to God and swears under an oath 
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Our currency reads: 
Even the pledge of allegiance has 
modified to read: This Nation, under, 
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‘All this is in keeping with the spirit of 
Founding Fathers. For they realized, 
we do, that God and religion cannot be 
vorced from life, It is as much a part of 
us as the air we breathe. It was Justice 
Warren who pointed out when he spoke at 
the Biennial Convention of the Union of 
American Congregations in Washington last 
November—that we are a religious country 
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lic, Jewish, or any others. 
the vital role that religion 
plays in making our life meaningful. Yet 
today in our community and in some other 
communities, a group has seen fit to chal- 
this concept of our American way of 
Ute and to undermine it. Today there is a 
movement afoot to attempt to supress God 
in our schools, and to make the mention of 
God's name subversive in any public school. 
“In fact, the matter has gained such serl- 
ous ons that the Supreme Court of 
the United States heard arguments on this 
issue early this month, and I understand 
that sometime in the fall, it will render its 
decision on whether public schools are per- 
mitted to have Bible readings and prayer. 
“It now behooves us to ask: What is the 
function of the public school? The purpose 
of the public school is to teach our young 
to grow into useful and responsible citizens 
by preparing them properly for life. This 
can only be accomplished by having schools 
transmit our culture and our heritage which 
in this country is Judeo-Christian. We Jews 
live in a country where we are 4 minority 
a very small minority at that. The dver- 
whelming majority of the citizens of this 
Nation are of the Christian faith—and as 
such, exert a great influence over us. I need 
only point out as I have on numerous occa- 
sions in the past, that we are unduly influ- 
enced by Christians not only in our schools 
which is minute as compared to the influ- 
ence generated through the mass media of 
advertising, TV, radio, movies, newspapers, 
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magazines, our business associations, and 
indeed our whole environment. 

“The emphasis on Christmas, for example, 
is so strong that we have tried to offset this 
in our homes by overemphasizing the impor- 
tance of Chanukah, and making of a minor 
holiday—one not mentioned in the Bible— 
a major festival. It seems that today we 
Jews observe three high holidays a year— 
Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippur, and Chanukah, 

“But to get back to my point—the objec- 
tives of the school system is to convey our 
culture to our offsprings for their well-being 
as well as for ours, Toward this end, the 
school gears its curriculum to teach English, 
citizenship, government, American history, 
European history, geography, mathematics, 
aciences, and many other courses which are 
basic to living a good life in this country. 
And along with these courses of instruction, 
the school, in keeping with its desire to re- 
flect the needs of the communty, observe 
what we term religious practices. 

“The schools close down during Christmas 


and Easter because these are religious holi- - 


days to the majority in our community. The 
schools are closed on Saturdays and Sundays 
because these are religious days, The schools 
plan no functions on Sunday because itis a 
religious day. In some parts of this State 
these schools close on Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur because they are holy days. 

“In reflecting the needs of the community 
and in tuating its heritage, the school 
celebrates holidays as does the community. 
In doing so, it attempts to explain, as it 
should, what the community is doing and 
what its citizens believe. Our children, as 
part of the total community, should under- 
stand the community in which they grow up, 
and where they will eventually earn a liveli- 
hood, marry, rear their dwn children, and 
make their contribution to community life. 
The school, if it is to fulfill its obligation, 
should explain the beliefs of its citizens, be 
they Christian, Jewish, Moslem, or any other 
faith. The Jewish child should know about 
Christmas and Easter as the Christian child 
should know about Chanukah, Rosh 
Hashanah, Yom Kippur, and Passover. Each 
child should know and understand the others 
religious observances, This makes for better 
relations in the community. This is the 
school’s moral obligation. This is its civic 
duty. This is its responsibility. The com- 
munity of which we are a part is a religious 
community. Nearly everyone believes in 
God. Nearly everyone worships God. And 
in keeping with ite principle and ideals and 
goals, to mirror the needs and desires of the 
community, the school is fulfilling its duty in 
transmitting our culture and beliefs by hay- 
ing a prayer at the opening of the school day, 
and/or reading a passage from the Bible, be- 
cause as & community, we believe in prayer 
and in the Bible. 

“In New York State the following prayer 
is offered in the public schools: ‘Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, 
our parents, our teachers, and our country.’ 
Now, what is wrong with this prayer? Yet 
some see great danger to our American way 
of life if the recitation of this prayer is per- 
mitted to continue. In fact, they have gone 
so far as to take this issue into the courts, 
and thank God, the New York courts have 
sustained this prayer. It is now before the 
Supreme Court where arguments as I noted 
earlier, have already been heard and a deci- 
sion is to be rendered as to its constitu- 
tionality. 

“I wonder why these groups don't object 
to the teaching of the Golden Rule and 
ethics and morals. After all, these are also 
religious teachings having their roots in the 
Bible. 

“I think the school would be derelict in 
its duty if it did not transmit our culture 
in its entirety. For this is its function and 
responsibility. I admit that there are 
abuses connected with religious practices in 
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the schools, and they do at times seem to 
be sectarian in character rather than non- 
denominational. But the solution does not 
lie in eliminating these prayers or Bible read- 
ing or holiday celebrations, but rather in 
correcting these abuses. One does not tear 
down a house if the roof leaks. He merely 
repairs the roof. Let us do the same. Let 
us repair the damage where necessary, but 
in doing so, let us not destroy the structure. 
Let us not throw out the baby with the bath 
water. And let us pray, that in the teach- 
ings of this holiday of Passover, we may yet 
find the truth that will guide us to a solution 
that will benefit ourselves, our community. 
and our country. Amen.” 5 

I inserted this in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp when it was sent to me by Rabbi 
Zlotowitz in 1962, I believe you must agree 
with me that his reasoning is clear evidence 
that we must amend the Constitution to re- 
store the right to pray and read from the 
Bible in our public schools and preserve for 
all time the heritage of our reliance in a 
Supreme Being in our public life. 

It has been argued by some that children 
mumbling a prayer in school is meaningless, 
and reading passages from the Bible, which 
they do not understand, a waste of time. If 
this be true, then many of our educational 
programs invoiving the memorizing of poems 
and the reciting of classics are also meaning- 
less. 

I am impressed by the fact that the same 
fraternity of cynics who campaign against 
tribute to God are cool toward many other 
of our traditions, such as the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag and the devout phrase 
contained therein, “under God.” Naturally, 
belief in a Supreme Being is meaningless to 
an atheist, but the negative dynamic of 
atheism did not build America. I am fur- 
ther impressed by the fact that this frater- 
nity of cynics, atheists and unbelievers who 
would abolish any mention of deity in our 
schools and other public institutions mani- 
fest opposition to what we call patriotism. 
If we display enthusiastic affection for the 
Stars and Stripes, we run the risk of be- 
coming the objects of scornful, materialistic 
sophisticates who want to brand us as be- 
ing “chauvinistic.” Because of this and nu- 
merous other circumstances I find my en- 
thusiasm increased by the nature and per- 
sonnel of the opposition. 

To illustrate: I would like to quote the 
text of the letter sent out by the Free 
Thought Society of America, Inc., 4547 Har- 
ford Road, Baitimore, Md. This society in 
responding to a circular which related to 
the anti-God movement as a national emer- 
gency had this to say: 

“GENTLEMEN; One of our members sent us 
& tract that your organization is passing out 
entitled National Emergency.“ 

“Buddy, you ain't seen nothing yet, This 
is more than an emergency for you super- 
stitious Neanderthals, 

“You are absolutely correct, we fully intend 
to destroy superstition in the United States 
of America for once and for all. 

"We threw superstition out of the schools, 
we will throw the chaplains off the battle- 
ships, and we will teach American children 
that Tyrannosaurus was not in Noah's ark. 

“The exploitation of sex by the church is 
another era that has passed. 

“Defiantly, 
Gannx De YOUNG, 
“Vice President.” 


The periodical known as the American 
Atheist magazine in commenting on some 
of the sacred slogans, such as “In God We 
Trust.” carried the following blasphemous 
couplet: 


“To fool little children it is a must. 

But if we had no men to fight, 

No Army, Navy, airplane might, 

We'd trust old Jehovah and Mary hall 
As far as we could throw a bull by the tail.” 
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I do not question the sincerity of good 
people opposed to this amendment, but I 
think if they would make a deeper survey 
of the question they might be shocked to 
find what strange and obnoxious company 
they are keeping. 

The American Humanist Association, which 
is fighting the prayer amendment, reveals 
on its letterhead the names of Mrs, Madalyn 
Murray and Corliss Lamont. 

A periodical known as the Scholastic 
Teacher carries an article by one Shad Polier, 
chairman of the Governing Council of the 
American Jewish Congress. In the article 
Mr. Poller says: "BECKER is conducting a 
one-man crusade which has turned some 

le's discontent with a historic Supreme 
Court decision into the most serious chal- 
lenge to the integrity of the Bill of Rights.” 

He should rightfully refer to the Supreme 
Court decisions concerning this matter. 
These decisions constitute the factor which 
has created great discontent among our 
People. Why should I be condemned for 
Calling on the people to exercise the con- 
atitutional formula in the preservation of 
their inalienable rights? Has it become 
treason to respect the decisions of the Ameri- 
can people as expressed through the legis- 
latures of the several States? If we are to 
deny ourselyes the right of amendment as 
provided in the Constitution, then we are 
to deny ourselves the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution, Could that be the intent 
of Mr. Polier? 

I am confident no one here needs to be 
refreshed on the words of the Constitution 
Which rend as follows: “The Congress when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution, or, on the application of 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
Valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the scveral States, 
or by convention in three-fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That 
no amendment which may be made prior to 
the year 1808 shall in any manner affect 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article; and that no State, 
Without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

This Constitution, which Blackstone re- 
ferred to as “the greatest document ever 
Struck off by the hand of man,” speaks for 
itself, In advocating the exercise of the 
right guranteed in this article, my Judgment 
is supported by 110 other Members of Con- 


My responsibility in this matter requires 
that I answer further the words of Mr. 
Poller of the American Jewish Congress, who 
in his statement summarizes five reasons for 
Opposing this and, similar amendments. I 
Shall answer categorically his attacks as 
Summarized in his article. 

Mr. Poller makes his points in support of 
a series of resolutions which were adopted 
at an official gathering of the American 
Jewish Congress in opposition to the amend- 
Ment advocated by myself and others. 

1. “It threatens the integrity of the Bill 
Of Rights.” 

The AJC resolution charged that adoption 
Of the Becker amendment would set a prece- 
dent for “further assaults” on the Consti- 

tion whenever the Supreme Court handed 
down an unpopular decision protecting 
Civil liberties, The Bil of Rights 1s 
America’s most precious heritage, the resolu- 
tion declared. “It would be disastrous if 
disagreement with this or that Supreme 
saart, decision should lead to the step-by- 
estruction of the basic guarantees 
American freedom.“ 

My comment on this attack is: Are the 
People of the United States to be compelled 
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to submit to a nine-man oligarchy and de- 
prived of their right to dissent or disagree 
with Supreme Court decisions? If such is 
to be the case, we will lose the inherent 
rights which we have enjoyed for 180 years. 
If we are to be compelled to agree with all 
court decisions, the American people wouid 
gradually and silently submit to a nine-man 
dictatorship. How can the integrity of the 
Bill of Rights be imperiled by the exercise 
of those rights. It would be interesting to 
know if earlier decisions of the Supreme 
Court which have been reversed by the pres- 
ent Court are as sacred to Mr. Poller as this 
decision which seems to him a pet decision. 
In this connection it might be well to remind 
ourselves that in 1891 the Supreme Court of 
the United States passed down a decision 
declaring the United States to be a Christian 
Nation (Holy Trinity Church v. United 
States). 

2. “It threatens the principle of church- 
state separation.” 

Since the adoption of the first amend- 
ment 172 years ago, the AJC said, “our coun- 
try has escaped much of the bitter religious 
confilct and sectarian strife that has divided 
other nations. This has“ been due in large 
measure to the concept of the separation of 
church and state, one of the truly great 
contributions the American people have 
made to Western civilization. The Becker 
amendment is a direct assault upon this 
principle,” 

The answer to this criticism should be ob- 
vious to every mature-minded observer. 
Down through the years devotional exercises 
in schools, graduation ceremonies, inaugura- 
tions, Fourth of July celebrations, etc., etc., 
have been a fundamental part of what we 
might refer to as “Americana.” The Pledge 
of Allegiance, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Washington's Farewell Address, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, public documents, etc., 
etc., all fitted into this pattern of America's 
tradition of faith. 

Why now at this late date, knowing these 
exercises have only brought strength and 

to our people are we to be chal- 
lenged and denied this humble right con- 
firmed by time and rich experience? 

One of the most confirming facts in this 
connection is that through all these years 
America has developed the most harmonious 
spirit among religionists of all beliefs of any 
nation on earth. Nowhere in the world 18 
it safer to be a part of a microscopic minor- 
ity than in the United States, Even in this 
desire to preserve a custom enjoyed by the 
majority, I know of no one who desires to 
compel the minority. 1 

I know of no man advocating this formu’ 
for the protection of devotional exercises who 
has even the faintest desire to weaken. the 
traditional opposition which our people have 
to the combining of church and state. 

3. “It threatens the principle of religious 
freedom.” 

While the Becker amendment speaks of 
school prayers and Bible reading on a vol- 
untary basis“ the resolution declared, “every 
educator knows and many courts have rec- 
ognized that it is unreal to speak of volun- 
tary action on the part of young children in 
the public schools.“ The resolution quoted 
from the opinion of Supreme Court Justice 
Brennan, in the Bible-prayer case, holding 
that excusing children from prayer exercises 
“subjects them to a cruel dilemma.” 

I yield to no one in my support of 
AAP EAT EATE FOETA Ge nie 
faced by any student during my years in 
school when the Lord's Prayer was said every 
day I attended school. No one suffered a 
dilemma when were read from the 
King James version of the Bible, although 


Iam a Roman Catholic. There were Cath- 


olics, Protestants, and Jews in my school, 
but we never thought of one another as such. 

My three children attended public schools 
and were never faced with any dilemma when 
they participated in reciting the Lord's 
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prayer and listened to the reading of pas- 
sages from the King James version of the 
Bible. In fact, it is my deep conviction 
that they became better citizens and better 
people through these devotional practices. 
Our individual bellefs never interfered with 
our friendship, and I am certain they never 
will, I am confident that anyone reading 
the opinion of Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart concerning the Supreme Court deci- 
sion must admit that he made many telling 
and valid points in his minority opinion. 

4. “It threatens the integrity of the public 
school system.” 

The resolution warned that the introduc- 
tion of school prayers “would divide the chil- 
dren in every classroom into groups of Pro- 
testants against Catholics, Christians against 
Jews, believers against nonbelievers.” The 
resolution added: “If there is one place which 
should be kept entirely free of sectarian 
strife and religious rivalries, it is the public 
school—the chief instrumentality of our Na- 
tion to promote and preserve the unity of 
the American people.” 

I think it would be extremely difficult to 
find a situation where sectarian strife was 
introduced into a public school because of 
the prayer issue. I have done some careful 
research on this subject and I find not one 
single instance until the question was raised 
in the Herricks School case on Long Island 
by a handful of people, and I am convinced 
that this issue is now being raised to pre- 
vent the adoption of the proposed amend- 

of 


tice which has been a part of our lives for 
180 years without frustrating an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people. The 
fact is that the two Supreme Court decisions 
have created more disunity among our peo- 
ple—in fact, almost the first disunity among 
our people—concerning such matters. I am 
confident that no member of this committee 
could think of planning an address before 
his constituents opposing the right of trib- 
ute to a deity without anticipating unhappy 
reactions, disunity, and vigorous opposition. 

I raise this question: Are we to become so 
illogical as to believe that the way to promote 
unity among our people is to outlaw God, 
step on God, ridicule God, and y God in 
our public institutions in a land where we 
owe this same God a debt of gratitude for the 
8 which has been bestowed upon 
us 

A realistic appraisal of this situation 
should convince any mature observer that 
every time a step is taken in the courts seek- 
ing to rule out tribute to God it increases 
the bitterness and the disunity among our 
people. I have spent a lifetime endeavoring 
in my humble way to cement relationships 
among our people. I have never failed to 
defend the rights of all the people in their 
freedom to worship according to the dictates 
of their conscience. I challenge any in- 
dividual to contradict this fact. 

Yes, I must confess that I believe in God 
and I believe in the principles of peace and 
I believe that peace on earth among men 
of good will is the cornerstone of our God- 
inspired civilization. Like everyone else, my 
days on this earth are numbered, and some 
day I shall receive my ‘summons. I claim 
no superior wisdom concerning the eternal 
destiny of man or when and how I shall face 
my Creator, but when I face Him whether it 
be on my knees in church or before the judg- 
ment bar of eternity, I shall never be com- 
pelled to confess that I gave any encourage- 
ment whatsoever to those who would forbid 
our little children to pay tribute to their 
Divine Creator. : 

5. “It is not helpful, but rather hurtful to 
religion.“ 

The resolution said that “whatever is good 
and meaningful in prayer must be inevitably 
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lost by its mechanical repetition in an atmos- 
phere devoid of the religious spirit which 
only the home and church can provide.” A 
sectarian school prayer would abridge the re- 
ligious liberty of children adhering to other 
faiths, the A.J.C. declared. A “nonsectarian” 
prayer would “Not only infringe upon the 
rights of those affiliated with no religious 
body but would pose the danger of a new, 
public school religion which, in seeking to be 
least offensive, will succeed only in being 
least meaningful—and yet most pervasive.” 

In my judgment this argument is falla- 
cious. Much of the early education of chil- 
dren is mechanical and repetitive, such as 
the multiplication tables, the quotation of 
classical poetry, and the repetition of axioms. 
These truths are embedded in the minds of 
the children and frequently do not flower 
into full meaning until the child begins to 
develop maturity. The school is an educa- 
tional organization, and no book has been 
more a part of our civilization than the Holy 
Bible. Who would contend that education 
should not include the history of Shake- 
speare, the great American poets, Dickens, 
Thackery, etc., etc. Are we to permit a little 
handful of oversensitive atheists to carve 
out of our educational system an under- 
standing of the book and the document 
which has meant more to our way of life 
than all the other volumes combined—the 
Holy Bible. 

In a sense I am indebted to the American 
Jewish Congress, and I have taken this time 
to discuss their arguments against the con- 
stitutional amendment, because I believe 
that they have summarized the logic of the 
opposition as completely as any group or any 
organization whose comment on the sub- 
ject has been brought to my attention. We 
should all be thankful that we live in a land 
where each of us can disagree on subjects 
such as this without in any way imperiling 
or sacrificing our personal liberty. 

At this time I would like to read from an 
article by Dr. Jonas Simon, chairman of the 
Jewish Institute of Research entitled “The 
High Court and the Court on High.“ This 
was written after the first Supreme Court 
decision involving the Engle v. Vitale case. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 16, 1963] 
“THE HIGH COURT AND THE COURT ON HIGH 


“(By Dr. Jonas Simon, chairman, the Jewish 
Institute of Research) 


Dr. Jonas Simon is an educator, writer, 
and lecturer. He was delegate to the first 
International Peace Conference after World 
War I at Berne, Switzerland; invited to con- 
ferences on educational and religious prob- 
lems by the late President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University; champion in the fight 
against calendar reform; interviewing on this 
matter the foreign delegations of the United 
Nations in 1945 at San Francisco. He is 
chairman of the Jewish Institute of Re- 
search, Inc.) 

“The existence of the Creator, proclaims 
the believer, is the supreme truth, His word 
the law of all laws, His will the constitution 
of constitutions. The constitutionality, 
therefore, of man-made constitutions is sub- 
ject to its congruency with the constitution 
of mankind, the advice of the Creator. who 


behind the scene of all human turmoil is 


directing the fate of mortal man. 


“If ‘Separation of Church and State’ does 
not fall into line, if it will or can be abused 
an a separation from religion, it has to be 
cleared legally without vacillations and self- 
contradictions and, if necessary, to be ad- 
justed by amendments, 


“Apparently, it was never meant to be a 
tool In the hand of atheists or any irreligious 
groups to undermine and to control the 
masses of belicvers in these United States. 
Therefore we witness now the widespread 
commotion against the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. Even the wisdom of Amer- 
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ica, the schools of higher learning in this 
country have grown on the fundamental basis 
of outspoken religious institutions, 

“Also from a political angle the recent Su- 
preme Court decision and its timing was to 
many a source of deep regret and disappoint- 
ment.. This is a time when our citizenry is 
sorrowfully concerned about the possible 
cleavage of its unity through the appearance 
of the Birch Society on the American scene. 
It should not have been burdened with ad- 
ditional perils of a dividing character. 

“It Is also a time, when wise and well in- 
formed men of vision weigh gravely the 
spreading moral decline in all strata of so- 
ciety with no end in sight. The tremendous 
endeavors for the uplift of American life of 
an energetic, youthful, and industrious presi- 
dent through domestic and foreign devising 
were not in a position to change this tragic 
state of affairs. Evidently, entirely different 
systems are to be applied to cure this cancer- 
ous malady. 

“In this fatal period, the Jews of the old 
historical traditions will set the example for 
their Jewish brothers to respect and to give 
preferehce to the rights of the majority of 
their co-Americans. They on their part will 
take on their shoulders as they have done 
through the centuries, all the sacrifices re- 
quired to give their children an education of 
excellence in their own way. Such is the 
nobleness of the Jewish genius and the ex- 
pression of its responsibility.” 

With your indulgence I should like to read 
an article by the renowned evangelist, the 
Reverend Billy Graham, which was published 
in the Chicago Sun-Times, April 8, 1964. It 
is our hope the Reverend Graham will be able 
to testify before this committee during these 
hearings: 


“GRAHAM HERE, BACKS SCHOOL PRAYER BILL 


From the Chicago Sun-Times, Wednesday, 
Apr. 8, 1964] 
“(By Dolores McCahill) 

“Evangelist Bully Graham said Tuesday he 
supports the Becker amendment to legalize 
prayer and Bible reading in public schools on 
a voluntary basis. 

Graham gave his views on several topics 
Including the fact that he has no present 
plan for a second crusade in Chicago—at a 
press conference in the Pick-Congress Hotel. 

“He came to Chicago for a Tuesday night 
address to the National Association of 
Evangelicals, holding its annual convention 
in the hotel, and talk Wednesday to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 

“Language in the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by Representative FRANK J. 
BECKER, Republican, of New York, is very 
close, in some phases, to a resolution by the 
executive committee of the NAE. The asso- 
ciation is composed of some 40 small, con- 
servative Protestant denominations with a 
total membership of approximately 2 mil- 
lion, 


“Graham told reporters he has been try- 


Ing to raise public opinion for the amend- 


ment, asserting: 2 

Wo reaping a whirlwind in delin- 
quency. gung people do not know what 
is right or wrong any more. Our young peo- 
ple are not being taught moral values; they 
are at sea morally. 

We have removed moral law from the 
young people. The Ten Commandments 
could be read and said every day in our 
schools, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews all 
agree on the Ten Commandments. 

““T think the schools have read so much 
on the Supreme Court decisions they think 
there can be no teaching on religion in the 


_ School at all. I say moral values are part of 


our education. In the secondary schools, I 
think they have the right to teach the Bible 
objectively under terms of the Court deci- 
sions, but how to do it objectively causes 
much discussion, 
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I back the Becker amendment. A great 
many Protestant leaders and most Roman 
Catholic leaders back it, I believe. What 
we have seen is only the beginning of what 
we face. The Supreme Court itself is opened 
with prayer. If there is a movement by a 
small minority to remove the idea of God 
completely from our national life, I think it 
extremely dangerous.“ 

“The evangelist said he was very thrilled 
and satisfied with the record of his Chicago 
crusade in 1962, and has no plan to hold 
another one here” 

Regardless of our religious aMfiliation, we 
must all recognize the fact that Reverend 
Graham is a man of great influence. Not 
only does he influence millions of American 
people, but he speaks for millions of Amer- 
ican people. Many of these millions would 
be only too willing to leave the whole matter 
up to his judgment. 

No man could speak with greater authority 
concerning the will of the Catholic com- 
munity than His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. I would like to quote in part the 
statement made in behalf of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 
New York, Senate hearings, July 26 and 
August 2, 1962: 

“After careful study I have come to the 
conclusion that the recent decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Engel v. Vitale 
Was a grave error in judicial judgment, a 
decision out of line with the conscience and 
religious heritage of the American people 
and one which foreshadows an ominous 
tendency to undermine cherished traditions 
of this Nation (p. 140). 

“The root of the Court's error was that it 
lost sight of the fact that those who drafted 
the clauses intended not to prefer irreligion 
and godlessness over religion, but to make 
certain that Government, while cooperating 
with all religions, did not establish a state 
religion or prefer any one religion over 
others. * * 1 respectfully suggest that 
this committee propose a constitutional 
amendment which would restore the original 
concept of the no-establishment clause." 


I should like to comment briefly on the 
stall study report which was made at the 
direction of the chairman of this committce- 
This report threw up numerous roadblocks 
relating to the consummation of a proposed 
amendment. I do not desire to oversimplify 
the problem, but doesn't It seem reasonable 
for us to raise this question: “How was 
prayer and Bible reading implemented In 
the school system prior to June 25, 19022“ 

Inasmuch as we had no trouble and there 
was no discord in America concerning this 
program, why couldn't we revert to the pre- 
June 25, 1962, formula as practiced through- 
out the Nation in numerous communities. 
The research staff which wrote the report 
threw up Imaginative roadblocks with ap- 
parent cise, but the anticipated hazards sug- 
gested by the research staf appear to be 
figments of the imngination, because none 
of these projected hazards caused any trouble 
prior to the Supreme Court decision of June 
25, 1962. 

The members of this committee and the 
Members of Congress should be reminded 
that the Governors Conference which repre- 
scents the 50 States of the Union passed reso- 
lutions in 1962 and 1963 supporting an 
amendment to the Constitution to permit 
prayer and Bible rending in public schools. 
In both Instances the resolutions were passed 
almost unanimously. 

The first amendment to the Constitution. 
as we all know, reads as follows: 

“Congross shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the frec- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people to peaceably assemble, and to 
petition the Government for redress of 
grievances.” - 
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How the High Court can use this first 
amendment to support their decisions con- 
cerning this matter is beyond my under- 
standing. Congress has never passed any 
legislation prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, and I know of no Member of Con- 
gress who so desires. It can be logically con- 
cluded, however, that the Supreme Court has 
made decisions which limit the free exercise 
of religion. 

It is well to refresh ourselves on & por- 
tion of the 14th amendment which reads as 
follows: “Nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.“ 

The decisions of the High Court which per- 
tain to this question have deprived millions 
of Americans of their traditional Lberty; 
namely, the right to pray and honor God 
anywhere, not only on private property, but 
on public property. 

I covet for every member of this com- 
mittee and every Member of Congress the op- 
portunity to read a magnificent book by 
Rev. Charles Wesley Lowry, DD. The title 
of the book is “To Pray or Not To Pray.” 
We anticipate with pleasure the testimony 
of Dr. Lowry before this committee during 
these hearings. 

As indicated earlier in this statement, 
prayers and devotional exercises are a part 
of the cultural bloodstream of our Nation. 
Invocations, devotions, oaths taken on the 
Bible, etc., etc., are as American and as uni- 
versal as a taste for apple pie, or ice cream, 
or watermelon. And I hope you will forgive 
me for this superficial reference in my at- 
tempt to emphasize and indelibilize the idea 
that prayer and devotions in our public in- 
stitutions is not something that a handful 
of religious fanatics has imposed upon us, 
but is a traditional part of our nature as 
Americans. I have been in meetings where 
Prayers have been offered by believers of a 
wide variety, including Quakers, Jews, Cath- 
Olics, and intensely evangelical Christians. 
Greek audiences made up of not only these 
Classifications of believers, but many, many 
Other classifications of believers invariably 
Stand in respectful attention and in solemn 
Quietness as these individuals have spoken 
to God in their own independent manner. 
It created no controversy, it brought on no 
contention, because the natural reaction of 
an American audience is to respect all men 
Who converse with God, regardless of their 
vocabulary or their credo or background. 

A constitutional amendment can easily 
Provide for the release of students whose 
Parents prefer that they not be subject to 

customary devotions which have char- 

our public institutions down 

through the generations. Even though such 

& formula to permit release were provided, 

I would almost be willing to wager that 

there wouldn't be 100 such instances in their 
entire population of the United States. 

It is important to all of us that we recog- 
nize the priority of this sacred project. We 
Who represent the American people are con- 
cerned and burdened by the Herculean prob- 
lems that beset us, such as poverty, crime, 
destitute old age, etc., etc., but as for me 
there is no impoverishment, there is no desti- 
tution, there is no Inflation or deflation, 
there is no loneliness in old age, or privation 
in childhood, or impoverishment in family 
life, that can equal the destitution which 
Would befall America if we ever permit our- 
Selves to officially outlaw the name of God 

dur public institutions. I may be old- 
fashioned and sophisticated cynics may 
brand me as a Neanderthal.“ but I am so 


Convinced of the importance of this program 


that I believe that if the elected representa- 
tives permit this denial of God and this out- 
lawry of God to be fulfilled either by opposi- 
tion or neglect that the same curse will be- 
fall our Nation which has befallen all na- 
tions and civilizations of the world that for- 
got and disobeyed God Almighty. ` 
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The right of our people, young and old, 
to pray together in any building or on any 
facility provided by any subdivision of gov- 
ernment, whether it be Federal, State or lo- 
cal, is essential to the fulfillment of the ob- 
jectives set forth in the preamble of the 
Constitution: “Promote the general welfare, 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

At this point, I wish to insert a statement 
by a college student. I highly recommend 
that you read his very fine remarks, 

I am taking the liberty of inserting here- 

with a list of those organizations and groups 
throughout the United States who are sup- 
porting an amendment to the Constitution. 
While many of these people cannot come to 
Washington to testify at these hearings, I 
am sure we will all want to take account of 
their viewpoints, and as far as I am con- 
cerned I am very thankful for their sup- 
port. 
I have not taken it upon myself to invite 
people or urge people to come before the 
committee to testify on behalf of the amend- 
ment, There were perhaps one-half dozen 
people who asked me to submit their re- 
quests to testify before this committee and 
I have done so, It is my understanding that 
they have written to the committee, asking 
to testify, and have been granted time for 
such testimony. 

I have had magnificent support from Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
numbers of my colleagues will appear before 
this committee. These will include many 
of the 164 who have signed the discharge 
petition No. 3. 

In conclusion I would like to say that ever 
since June 25, 1962, I have worked as hard 
and as diligently in support of this cause as 
my time and energy would permit, In all 
my activities in relation to this project I 
have risen above partisan politics and have 
sought the cooperation of every partisan 
segment of the Congress of the United States 
and of the Nation in general. Congressmen 
who will appear before this committee at my 
behest are men and women who have dis- 
agreed with me on the normal political is- 
sues, but faith in God is a nonpartisan 
matter, and when we fall to our knees and 
address our Maker, He does not question us 
concerning our political affiliations. He 
merely says: “Come to Me all ye that are 
weary and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” 

To the best of my ability I have kept this 
effort on the highest level possible and have 
lived up literally to the rules of the House 
in every conceivable way in the handlling of 
the discharge petition. I shall continue this 
effort until the desired results are achieved. 
It is my earnest hope that this task can be 
completed by this Congress before the year is 
up. When this Congress adjourns, I shall re- 
tire, but I shall never cease to give my 
energies and my support to this sacred 
project. 

I believe that I can safely say that nothing 
in my life has ever been or ever will be more 
important than this outside of my personal 
faith. I may sound presumptuous, but the 
surveys which I have made, the contacts that 
I have consummated and the mall that I have 
received lead me to believe that an over- 
wheiming majority of the American people 
feel exactly as I feel concerning the matter. 

I take this opportunity to thank the thou- 
sands upon thousands of people all over the 
United States who are working in support of 
this cause. They will continue to do so. 
Thousands of volunteers, organized and un- 
organized, have given freely of their time and 
effort without hope of financial reward or 
without even having their expenses paid by 
individuals or organizations. The devotion 
and the dedication and the consecration of 
these people gives one a new faith in the 
fabric of American life. I actually believe 
that millions of these people would give their 
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lives, if necessary, to preserve the right to 
honor God and His word in our public insti- 
tutions. 

The members of my personal staff here in 
Washington have served this cause beyond 
the line of duty. They are indeed dedicated 
people, and I want this record to show my 
deep appreciation for these loyal and self- 
respecting individuals who have stood at my 
side during these months and years. They 
have carried an extra burden brought about 
by our heavy mail coming in from all over 
the Nation. An number of tele- 
grams and telephone calls have come to our 
Office and have been processed with patience 
and courtesy by these wonderful people who 
have worked all hours of the night and 
through weekends and are continuing so to 
do, They love God, and because they love 
God they love this cause. It has never been 
necessary for me to bring pressure upon my 
helpers in order to handle this increased 
load. They have carried their share of this 
inspiring burden because of their dedication 
to this sacred project. 

I am sure that not one person on this 
committee resents the heavy mail which he 
has received because of this activity. Oc- 
casionally I am blamed for the generating 
of this heavy mail, but I am not the guilty 
party. In fact, there is no guilt. This mail 
has been spontaneous and his come from 
the hearts of the American people. You will 
never receive a mail concerning any sub- 
ject which more sincerely represents the 
hearts and souls of our people than the mail 
you have received in connection with this 
effort to guarantee the right of devotions in 
our public institutions, I would dread to 
try to estimate the volume of the mail that 
would pour into this place if this committee 
or this Congress were to go on record as 
vetoing the rights of our people to 
sacred devotions in our schools and other 
institutions, 

I am confident that most of the thinking 
on this subject has matured in the minds of 
the Members of this Coungress. I see no 
reason why our decision needs to be pro- 
longed or delayed. Why can we not act 
promptly and quickly in this matter? I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that a spe- 
cial blessing will come to the Congress of 
the United States and to the individual 
Members of this Congress who cooperate in 
the fulfillment of a formula which, in my 
Judgment and the judgment of most of our 

en, represents the warm, passion- 
ate, inspired desires of a God-fearing people. 


New York Times Election Handbook, 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of New York Times political reporters 
have produced a very useful, and very 
readable, book called “The New York 
Times Election Handbook.” In a presi- 
dential election year one finds quite a 
few election fact books appearing on the 
book stalls, some good, some bad. This 
one is the best that I have seen. 

Statistics can be dreadfully dull, but 
this book presents all the election sta- 
tistics that one would normally want or 
need in a handy reference way, and also 
in a way that gives them flesh and blood. 
The men who contributed to this small 
yolume are not only good reporters, they 
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are political scientists and good students 
of American history. The book is fair— 
I doubt that even the most partisan party 
affiliate would claim that it is seriously 
loaded - and yet it doesn’t bore the reader 
to death by presenting candidates, issues, 
political strategy, and history as so much 
cold oatmeal Even the most mundane 
political discussion can raise somebody's 
hackles, and yet this discussion has lively 
content without offense. The book 
might even settle some living room or 
office political squabbles about what hap- 
pens where and when in a presidential 
year and is there a precedent? 

For example; how many times and 
why was a presidential election thrown 
into the House of Representatives be- 
cause no candidate received a majority 
of the electoral college vote? How does 
the electoral college work in the first 
place? How many Vice Presidents have 
succeeded to the Presidency? Who is up 
this year in the States and who won last 
time? 


Good marks go to Harold Faber for 
skillful editing and to the following con- 
tributors: James Reston, Tom Wicker, 
Alvin Shuster, John D. Morris, Warren 
Weaver, Jr., Joseph Loftus, Claude Sit- 
ton, Edwin L. Dale, Jr., Max Frankel, 
Cabell Phillips, Robert H. Phelps, Irvin 
Horowitz, and John Corry. 

The book is paperback, 192 pages, in- 
cluding tables and index, published by 
McGraw-Hill, costs 95 cents and is 
worth it. 


Blue Cross Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues know, I have been most con- 
cerned about the failure of the major in- 
surance companies to provide adequate 
comprehensive hospital and medical in- 
surance policies for our older citizens at 
a price they can afford to pay. Those 

which in the past few years 
have announced, with a great deal of 
publicity, the inauguration of policies 
for those over 65, are now quietly rais- 
ing their costs and reducing benefits. 

Now comes word that the Blue Cross 
plans, which have increasingly carried 
a disproportionate share of older citi- 
zens and other high-risk individuals, 
are facing the necessity of pricing them- 
selves out of existence. A recent edi- 
torial in the New York Times cites the 
dilemma of the Blue Cross plan which 
serves that city. My colleagues will be 
interested in that editorial: 

THe BLUS Cross DILEMMA 

(Editorial, New York Times, April 9, 1964, 
as hearings opened on the request of the 
Associated Hospital Service of New York to 
convert to a “current cost program,” a pro- 
posal growing out of its precarious financial 
situation.) 

The Blue Cross plan which serves 7,400,000 
subscribers in Metropolitan New York is in 
grave danger. Last year it paid out $17 mil- 
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Hon more in benefits than it took in. Cur- 
rently it is paying out $1.26 for every $1 it 
receives. Since the first of the year it has 
completely consumed its free surplus, and is 
now, with the permission of Superintendent 
of Insurance Henry R, Stern, drawing on its 
statutory reserves. Unless some quick rem- 
edy is found, he may be compelled, under the 
law, to take it over within the next few 
months. He is resuming hearings on the 
whole question today. 

The basic reason for its difficulties is some- 
thing over which neither the Blue Cross nor 
the insurance department has control: the 
tremendous increase in hospital costs, The 
Federal Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has found that the cost per day 
of patient care In general hospitals nearly 
quadrupled between 1946 and 1962. There 
are Many reasons for this: new buildings, 
better equipment, broader services, and most 
important of all, higher wages for hospital 
workers, 

Faced with this problem, Blue Cross is now 
endeavoring, in its current application, to 
change the basic concept under which it has 
operated since its initiation here in 1934. 
This is the community-rating concept, under 
which good risks are overcharged to com- 
pensate for the poor risks. It is basically a 
social welfare concept, not an insurance one. 
But in recent years more and more good 
risks—young, vigorous, ambitious men and 
women—have left Blue Cross because they 
have found they can get better protection 
from commercial health Insurance plans at 
only slightly higher costs. Thus, Blue Cross 
now has a disproportionate number of poor 
risks. 

Now Blue Cross is seeking to convert to a 
modified experience rating system, based on 
insurance principles, under which various 
groups of members would pay different dues, 
based on the experience of the plan with 
each group. Inevitably this will mean very 
large, perhaps prohibitive, rate increases for 
many poorer risks. And even if the proposal 
is approved, the forecast is for an increase of 
about 35 percent, on the average, in rates 
for next year, and another 11 percent the fol- 
lowing year. 

Unless the Blue Cross plan and the medical 
profession which so ardently supports it can 
find some way of halting these mounting 
costs, the whole concept of voluntary health 
insurance, which has worked so well for the 
past quarter of a century, seems imperiled. 
One way to avoid this constant escalation of 
rates would be through passage of Federal 
legislation for medical and hospital care for 
the aged. This is the way to relieve the 
present program of the undue number of 
poor risks, and to hold the good risks who are 
now being overcharged, 


Heime Eisman “Man of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to report on the good 
citizens of New York City who make a 
continuing contribution to the improve- 
ment of the city. 

Recently a friend of mine, Heime Eis- 
man, was elected “Man of the Year” by 
the Metropolitan Delicatessen Mer- 
chants Association and was honored at a 
dinner at the Hotel Astor on March 22, 
1964. Mr, Eisman is owner of the Radar 
Food Store at 36 West 58th Street. He 
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has been at this location for 23 years. 
Mr. Eisman lives above his store and 
gives great satisfaction and service to 
the community because everyone knows 
him, likes him, and he takes a personal 
interest in everything that goes on in 
his neighborhood. 

The Metropolitan Delicatessen Mer- 
chants Association is a fine organization 
and the members of the association are 
some of the people who make New York 
City the wonderful place that it is to 
live in. Who does not enjoy a stop at 
his local delicatessen at night when he 
is returning to his apartment from a late 
night at the office, or an evening at the 
lodge? 

I always enjoy stopping at Heime Eis- 
man’s happy and warm store on West 
58th Street, He is a very wise man and 
he does me the kindness of sharing his 
wisdom with me. The others who work 
in the store are wonderful people too 
and the reason is plain: they like the 
boss. 

At the Metropolitan Delicatessen Mer- 
chants Association dinner, Heime Fis- 
man made a fine speech; he said a lot 
in a very brief statement. 

It is with great pleasure that I place 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the message of welcome delivered 
by Louis Weisberg, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Delicatessen Merchants Association, at 
the dinner in of honor Mr. Eisman; and 
also the remarks by Mr. Eisman in reply. 

My congratulations go to Mr. Weis- 
berg, to the officers and members of the 
association and to the guest of honor, 
Heime Eisman. 

The speech follows: 

“A MESSAGE or WELCOME" —Srrren DELIVERED 
AT THE METROPOLITAN DELICATESSEN MER- 
CHANTS ASSOCIATION DINNER, HOTEL ASTOR, 
Marca 22, 1964 

(By Louis Weisberg, chairman, board of 

directors) 


The annual banquet of our association 18 
one of the events which I look forward to 
ench year. This year we are honoring Heime 
Eisman one of the charter members of our 
association. Heime is honored for his “long 
years of service and devotion to the delica- 
tessen ficld.” He has been a member of the 
association’s board and operates a store on 
West 58th Street between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues in Manhattan. 

This year the honoring of Heime Eisman 
has an added significance. Beginning April 
22, 1964, Just a month from the date of our 
banquet, the New York World's Fair opens its 
gates a potential of 70 million people. The 
city of New York during the months in which 
the fair will be open will play host to people 
from all parts of the United States and for- 
elgn countries, 

Since the delicatessen industry is practi- 
cally unique to the ecenomic life of New York 
City and thousands of visitors will be pa- 
tronizing your stores, we felt that it only be 
fitting that our banquet Journal devote sev- 
eral of its editorial pages to the “Billion Dol- 
lars Worth of Wonders.” Your customers 
will want to sce both at the fair and in the 
city of New York. 

Many of you are quite familiar with the 
wonders to be found in New York City but 
a light refresher course we feel would be 
appropriate at this time. 

The New York World's Pair Is both educa- 
tional and entertaining. Under the symbol 
of the unisphere, exhibits from all parts of 
the world will be gathered * * * You'll visit 
gleaming pavilions * * * exotic temples and 
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serene gardens * * * towering fantasies of 
glass and steel. You'll stroll picturesque 
promenades * * * view colorful fountains 
* * * sample foods from every corner of the 
globe, You'll wonder at predictions of things 
to come * * * gaze at re-creations of things 
past. You'll see water shows * * * theater 
creations * * * circuses * * * sports events 
* * * fireworks * near symphonies and 
brass bands. In this olympic of progress 
you will truly see the best from all the world, 


HEIME EISMAN, Prestpent-Owner, RADAR 
Foop STORE 


On this occasion, which marks: the 32d 
anniversary of the Metropolitan Delicatessen 
Merchants Association, I feel quite honored, 
not only because the association which I 
have been a member of for over 30-odd years, 
but the year of 1964 marks a historical 
milestone—the opening of the New York 
World's Fair. 

Our organization takes pride in presenting 
to you not only a journal to honor me but, 
more significantly, it is devoting its editorial 
pages to the New York World’s Fair. 

My friends in the delicatessen industry 
have asked me to give you a short biography 
of my life. I began my career as a counter- 
boy in Reubens Restaurant, famous the 
world over for its fabulous sandwiches and 
exotic dishes. Within a year I became as- 
sistant headman, After I had felt that I 
Was experienced enough in the art of pre- 
paring delicatessen foods, I opened my first 
store in the neighborhood where I am now 
located. I raised a small family. My daugh- 
ter is a graduate nurse and my son became 
a teacher. 

I halve always been interested in civic 
affairs and I am known as a joiner. Many 
years ago I joined the Masonic order and 
took the necessary degrees to become a 32d 
degree Mason and Shriner. I was very active 
in Bal B'rith and in charitable organiza- 
tions. One might call me a philanthropist, 
since I am vitally Interested in those who 
need help. 

My hobbies consist of chess and swimming 
and, wherever possible, with what short time 
I have away from the business I devote to 
these activities. 

I want to thank each and every member 
Of the association, as well as each and every 
officer and director with whom I have had 
the privilege of working these many years, 
and whom I have come to respect and admire. 
I want to thank each and every jobber, whole- 
Saler, and manufacturer who has joined with 
us in celebrating the 32d anniversary of 
the Metropolitan Delicatessen Merchants 
Association, and without whose help and ‘co- 
Operation this affair might not have been 
Possible. 


Ominous Implications of the Wheat 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 14 
edition of the Southwestern Miller has 
been brought to my attention by Mr. 
O. M. MacLeod, chairman of the board 
of Hubbard Milling Co., in Mankato, 

. The significant comments of 

this editorial raise many questions per- 
to the administration and pos- 

sible economie implications of the re- 
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cently enacted wheat program, and it 
merits the careful consideration of all 
those Members of the House who have 
an interest in protecting the economic 
status of our Nation’s agriculture and 
those industries which depend on it. 
Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Record at this point: 
COMPLIANCE WITH Heavy HEARTS 


Milling is an industry that comprises men 
of stout hearts, They are men who have 
contended with about every conceivable dif- 
ficulty in business—great supply variations 
from drought and pestilences, baffling wheat 
price fluctuations resulting from wars, de- 
pressions, inflation, tariff manipulations, im- 
practical Government controls, processing 
taxes which the Supreme Court invalidated 
and the falsities of food faddists. Notwith- 
standing the multitude of trials and plagues, 
flour milling is today more economically and 
more scientifically operated than ever in the 
interest of consumers. Behind this fact is 
the will of millers to progress and their 
dauntlessness in their business, which ranks 
among the very oldest in the world. With 
this record, milling will muster all of its 
capabilities and loyalties to the Nation to 
comply with the wheat certificate program 
finally voted by the House of Representatives 
after midnight last Wednesday by a very 
narrow margin, But the stout hearts will be 
heavy, heavy over the failure of the agri- 
cultural planners and Congress to recognize 
the wisdom and logic of the industries deeply 
concerned that urged simpler, more equitable 
and more workable solutions of the prob- 
lem of wheat. 

Millers and bakers, now supplying flour 
and bread to American consumers at the 
smallest margins of any American industry, 
are saddened as they confront submission to 
this certificate scheme. They are saddened 
by evidence that it was finally voted under 
circumstances which prompted charges of 
“raw and bloody power politics” in the 
House, Still another charge, made in the 
midst of limitation of debate on the eve 
of the voting on the measure in the House, 
was that the procedure was debasing the 
character and the integrity of that legis- 
lative body. The final vote on the bill, H.R. 
6196, was announced as 211 to 203. The 
Senate had previously passed the bill by a 
vote of 53 to 35 early in March. The Agri- 
culture Department, which formulated the 
measure, and the administration engaged in 
almost unprecedented lobbying and dealing 
to obtain its adoption, casting aside the in- 
controvertible pleas and objections of milling 
and baking. 

Washington reports even indicate that the 
pressure from the administration included 
telephoning by President Johnson to Mem- 
bers of the House to enlist affirmative votes. 
The President's telephoning is said to have 
extended till well after midnight Wednes- 
day.” Many in the breadstuffs industry se- 
riously wonder whether the President would 
have lined himself up for the enactment of 
this measure if he had studied it as assid- 
uously as he lobbied for it. 

BEWILDERMENT WITH INITIAL OUTLINE 


It is to the credit of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that, simultaneously 
with the signing of the new legislation 
by President Johnson on Saturday, it 
issued the first outline of the manner 
in which the certificate program will be 
implemented. The outline, appearing in full 
in other columns, clarifies some points but Is 
far from complete and has been followed by 
an intensification of the bewilderment which 
millers had feared. It is revealed that the 
effective date on wheat marketing certificates 
on domestic processing nnd on wheat exports 
will be July 1. The first announcement also 
discloses that all wheat ground into flour 
‘ahead of July 1, or all flour on hand in any 
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position as of that date, will not be subject 
to marketing certificates. But millers in the 
more northern regions, the spring wheat 
States, the Far West, and the Pacific North- 
west, are bewildered over the situation in 
which they will find themselves with new 
crop wheat to be subject to the loan of only 
$1.30 not to be available to them until after 
July 1, in instances not before August. 
Even in the Southwest and the South, the 
earliest harvesting regions, the July 1 date 
for the certificate start is not being viewed 
as equitable to all of the millers in these 
regions. 

To assist in avoiding interruptions in 
milling operations where the harvest Is later 
than July 1, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will offer wheat it owns for sale after 
July 1 at the higher of the market prices or 
the statutory minimum of 105 percent of 
the 1964 loan of $1.30 plus carrying charges. 
But in what position will millers find them- 
selves in areas where harvests are later than 
July 1 and where the CCC has no wheat of 
their required qualities for sale? 

Besides the questioning on the availability 
of wheat at the start of the certificate pro- 
gram, millers are awaiting decisions on the 
methods that may be employed in making 
the certificate payments, 


CONFUSION AND CONTEST ON PRICES 


That the Department of Agriculture is still 
not realistic on probable price developments 
under the certificate program is indicated by 
this statement in the first outline of the 
Plans to be followed in operating it: 

“USDA officials pointed out that the com- 
bination of market prices for 1964 crop 
wheat and the certificates will price wheat 
for domestic use at prices close to those pre- 
vailing during the past few years. In view of 
this, along with the fact that wheat prices 
are a very small factor in retail prices of 
bakery products, there will be no significant 
effect on these prices as a result of the wheat 
certificate program.” 

This assumption on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is groundless and 
alarming to milling and baking. It had been 
hoped that the facts cited in recent days on 
price changes in the certificate program 
would prompt the Agriculture Department to 
recognize the realities of costa and markets, 
but it has failed thus far in that respect, 
In fact, the bare outline of the certificate 
program points to material uncertainties over 
wheat price levels and costs on flour to 
millers and bakers. Certificates will be dis- 
tributed to farmers amounting to 70 cents a 
bushel on domestic marketing and 25 cents 
on export marketing with the quantities of 
each to be equal to 45 percent of the normal 
prodction of allotted acres irrespective of 
the actual harvests. With this income, it is 
already indicated that growers will be in a 
better position financially to withhold their 
1964 harvest or to impound it under loans or 
purchase agreements, and thus may bolster 
open market prices. Feed and other crop 
adversities may add to the withholding of 
wheat and the bolstering of prices above the 
basic loan. This is highly important. 

The Department has intimated that it will 
use the selling authority of the CCC to hold 
down wheat prices, but in that it faces a con- 
test with growers which may be affected by 
politics in this national election year, 

ADVANCE ON BREAD TO CONSUMER 


In asserting that wheat prices will be close 
to those prevailing in the past few years, the 
Department continues to ignore the fact that 
the 82 market of the 1963-64 crop year was 
based on a loan of $1.82 plus an 18-cent direct 
payment that was made for voluntary acre- 
age reductions below allotments. Thus, as 
pointed out repeatedly but ignored by the 
Department, the combination of a $1.30 loan 
plus a certificate of 70 cents will mean a cost 
on wheat for milling at least 18 cents a 
bushel higher than on the 1963 crop. Every 
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additional rist: in wheat over the loan level 
of $1.30 will force further advances in flour, 
so bakers fear higher costs that will force 
advances on bread to consumers. 

The true reactions from the certificate 
plan were presented to Congress in a letter 
from the Continental Baking Co., which last 
year showed a net profit equal to only 1.85 
cents per dollar of sales, as against the aver- 
age of 5.7 cents per dollar for 4,000 corpora- 
tions, The letter, sent by Continental to 
Representative CHARLES B. HOEVEN, of Iowa, 
follows: 

“Continental Baking Co., the largest whole- 
sale bread bakery in the United States, is 
seriously concerned by the proposed wheat 
certificate plan. Under the plan the mini- 
mum increase per bushel of wheat will be 
from $1,82 to $2 which represents a mini- 
mum increase in flour costs of 50 cents per 
hundredweight. Our purchasing experts 
have good reason to believe that wheat and 
flour prices will increase even more than the 
amounts stated above. A 50-cent-per-hun- 
dredweight increase in the cost of flour will 
cost this company $5 million annually which 
represents one-third of its present net in- 
come, Profit margins on sales in the indus- 
try are low enough and cannot be justifiably 
lowered any more; consequently this increase 
in flour cost in all probability can mean 
nothing but an increase in the price of bread 
to the consumer. 1 request your 
support in defeating measure.” 

Partly for political reasons, the Agricul- 
ture Department wants no bread price ad- 
vance as an outcome of its certificate scheme, 
but the $1.30 farm loan base on open market 
prices will encounter a lot of resistance from 
the growers even with the certificate pay- 
ments. The value of wheat as a feed in rela- 
tion to corn and the general economic reac- 
tions from a wheat loan of $1.30 after a loan 
of $1.82 in 1963 add to the doubts of mainte- 
nance of a 82 base cost for milling. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY NOT DETERMINED 


Besides all of the uncertainties and ques- 
tions that have followed in the wake of the 
of this legislation, another factor 
clouds the outlook for its implementation. 
This is the question of the constitutionality 
of the certificates, which was raised in the 
course of the debating in Congress and which 
is now being discussed in and out of Wash- 
The fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States previously held that the 
Federal processing tax was not constitutional 
prompts doubts of the validity of the certt- 
ficate levy. The validity question has al- 
ready been raised in connection with the 25- 
cent-a-bushel certificate on exports in view 
of the provision in article I, section 9 of the 
Constitution that states that no tax or duty 
shali be laid on articles exported from any 
State.” It is also being claimed that the cer- 
tificate bill contravenes article I, section 7 
ofthe Constitution because it was originated 
In the Senate, not the House. A court test 
would precipitate enormous repercussions in 
the wheat and flour trade. 


CONFIRMATION OF CLAIMS OF MILLERS 


The more the Agriculture Department 
struggles to iron out the complexities which 
have arisen and the more millers weigh 
thelr meaning to their business and to 
baking, the greater will be the regret 
that the Miller’s National Federation recom- 
mendations of last February to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture were not ac- 
cepted. Here is what the Federation said 
at the time through Carl C. Farrington, 
chairman of its Committee on Agriculture: 

“There seems to be a tendency to look upon 
the forced sale of certificates to flour millers 
as an easy and painless way to obtain funds 
for enhancing grower incomes and con- 
trolling wheat production without con- 
sidering the cost of the certificates as a 
Government cost. The fact is that all of the 
certificates issued to growers will be eligible 
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for redemption by CCC and are nothing more 
or less than direct payments to wheat grow- 
ers. They constitute a Government benefit 
and a Government cost and should be subject 
to usual appropriation procedures. We be- 
lieve such benefit should be paid for through 
the usual means of taxation and not force 
flour millers to become tax collectors. We 
regard the forced sale of certificates to flour 
millers as strictly a new form of taxation and 
we belleve an undesirable and regressive form 
of taxation, We shbuld not pretend that 
Government costs have been reduced by hid- 
ing some of them behind a new form of 
Government revenue.” 


Arlington Struggle To Maintain Dignity 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just completed a week in which 
many thousands of visitors have come 
to Washington to observe their Govern- 
ment in action. One of the most beau- 
tiful capitals in the world, this city at- 
tracts the attention of all our people, 
and deservedly so. 

Because of this great interest, how- 
ever, some problems have arisen. Frank 
M. Best, associate editor of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Journal, has spot- 
lighted this most difficult matter in the 
latest issue of the magazine, and he has 
drawn the support of the Hartford 
Courant, the Nation's oldest newspaper, 
which has reprinted the article. Mr. 
Best’s story is entitled: “Arlington 
Struggles To Maintain Dignity.” 

The Courant comments that Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, where President 
Kennedy and thousands of other war 
veterans are buried, is truly a national 
shrine. We are nearing another Memo- 
rial Day in the history of our country. 
Our people believe that we must preserve 
the places of last rest for our veterans 
with appropriate reverence and quiet. 

I would think it fitting in the coming 
weeks to give special concern to the steps 
needed to strengthen the dignity of Ar- 
lington as it undergoes more national 
attention in the coming years than it 
has had for generations. 

I offer Mr. Best's piece for reprinting 
in the RECORD: 

ARLINGTON STRUGGLES To MAINTAIN DIGNITY 
(By Frank M. Best) 

Arlington National Cemetery—crowded 
by throngs of visitors to President Kennedy's 
grave—is finding it increasingly difficult to 
bury the dead and maintain their final rest- 
ing places with dignity. 

Thoughtless picnickers who leave mounds 
of litter in thelr wake and vandals who steal 
flowers from grave sites are desecrating the 
Nation's most famous cemetery. 

The picture will grow worse as Memorin! 
Day approaches, 

Cemetery Superintendent John C. Metzler 
pledges that he and his 150-man staff will 
continue to perform their burial and main- 
tenance functions in “an table man- 
ner,” but concedes that there are formidable 
“roadblocks,” 

With thousands of tourists converging on 
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Washington—many of them going to or from 
the World's Fair—scores of heavy buses each 
day are taxing narrow roadways at Arlington 
far beyond planned capacity. 

On recent weekends, more than 100,000 
visitors have come to the Kennedy graye site, 
The crowds will Increase. 

The great majority of the visitors to 
Arlington are orderly and respectful. 

But others are not, says Superintendent 
Metzler. 

Large numbers of thoughtless sightseers 
are trampling upon grave sites in the area 
near the Kennedy enclosure, Many lounge 
on grave markers which offer prime vantage 
points. Other mount the tombstones for 
better camera angles. 

Eating or selling food within burial areas 
at Arlington is prohibited. Nonetheless, the 
trash cans are full and overfiow with dis- 
carded soft drink containers, candy wrappers 
and sandwich bags. 

Film boxes, wrappers, and discarded ciga- 
rette butts litter the ground. 

Mr. Edward C. Staples, owner of the Co- 
lumbia Florist, 3100-B Columbia Pike, Arling- 
ton, says of the floral thefts at Arlington: 
It's a damn crime. I don't see how people 
could be so morbid.” 

He elaborated: “We belong to three florist 
wire associations. We get nice orders for 
$25 or $35 on wreaths to be placed on General 
Pershing's grave and others. The people go 
over to see the tributes, and they are not 
there." 

Mr. Staples cited the case of a lady cus- 
tomer who received permission to tle a 
wreath to a tombstone in section No. 42. 
“When she returned, the wreath was gone 
and was found in another section,” the florist 
said. 

Mr. Dan Conklyn of Conklyn's Florist, 
2046 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, says flower 
stealing is “not really any problem, I think 
it can happen at any cemetery. People think 
it is a shame for a plant to dry up and they 
take it home. It happens at every major 
cemetery." 

Mr. Metzler, who has held his present post 
since 1951, told J. & R.: 

"Because of its size (400 acres), Arlington, 
like all other large cemeteries, is the victim 
of individuals who have no sense of guilt in 
removing flowers from gravesites other than 
their own.” 

Mr. Metzler added: 

“We're rendering a service to the public. 
We want to do It as easily, nicely, and grace- 
fully as we con, And once in a while we 
have roadhlocks. 

“One of our biggest rondblocks,” he ex- 
plains, “is trying to accommodate the thou- 
sands who wish to visit Arlington. The roads 
at Arlington were never built to accommo- 
date those big buses. 

One of our biggest problems is to route 
our funerals to get them off the roads the 
buses use.“ 

“We go all out,” Mr. Metzler emphasizes, 
“to. bury the dend—as many as 24 or 25 a 
day—in os dignified a manner as possible and 
sometimes this ts difficult.” 

Most of the crowds, Mr. Metzler says, are 
orderly, respectful, and courteous, but com- 
ments: “While we put up barricades, we find 
some who walk over gravesites. There are 
just some people who fail to appreciate what 
Arlington stands for.” 

For him, Mr. Metzler says, Arlington is 
the shrine dedicated to the military and it 
contains the history of our country engraved 
in granite.” 

As Mr. Metzler guided a J. & R. reporter on 
a tour of the cemetery, with its 123,000 grave- 
sites, his meaning was clear. 

There are unknown soldiers from every 
war, except the Revolution. There are Revo- 
Iutionary heroes. Marble and granite slabs 
index the Nation's history—Custis, Wain- 
wright, MacArthur, Dulles, Pershing, Wood, 
Pate, * and thousands of others. 
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And there are also at Arlington kids drink- 
ing soda pop while their parents rest their 
weary bodies on a fallen soldier's tombstone.. 


LB. I. Trusts Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently some of our leaders never 
learned from history. I am convinced 
that President Johnson will try to make 
a deal with Cuba, if the American people 
do not wake up. 

This opinion is expressed by David 
Lawrence in two articles which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
April 22 and April 27: 

From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 22, 
1964] 
TODAY IN WORLD AFFAIRS: FORGIVE AND FORGET 
PoLicY SEEN APPLYING TO CUBA 
(By Dayid Lawrence) 

WasHingron.—There seems to be a new 
Motto that describes the trend in American 
foreign policy—‘“forgive and forget.“ 

The new mood is refiected In develop- 
ments in Cuba. It has been revealed, for 
instance, that the Soviet Union is planning 
to turn over the operation of its antiaircraft 
Missiles in Cuba to the Castro government 
on May 1, and will withdraw about 3,000 of 
the 4,000 Soviet troops now in Cuba, It 18 
not clear yet whether Moscow will retain a 
veto over the firing of the missiles or whether 
the power of decision will be left with the 
Russian technicians who are to remain on 
the island. 

Not a single public protest, however, has 
been shade by the U.S. Government to the 
Soviet Government over the continued pres- 
ence on Cuba of Soviet technicians and mis- 
siles. The last official word on the subject, 
80 far as the public is concerned, was spoken 
in October 1962, at the time of the missile 
crisis. Despite efforts then to bring about 
an Immediate withdrawal of all Soviet forces 
and missiles, the United States has had to 
be content with a long-drawn-out maneuver. 
But the Soviets still maintain their original 
Position. They insist on giving armed as- 
sistance to a government in this hemisphere, 
and a military base has been established by 
a European power in defiance of the Monroe 

trine and of a recent resolution by 
Congress. 

The tendency here is to assume that noth- 

B serious will develop and that, even if 
the Castro government fires any of its anti- 
aircraft missiles and damages or downs any 
Of the U-2's or other planes which are en- 
gaged in occasional alr inspection of Cuba, 

e United States will not hesitate to take 
retaliatory action. 

But the controversy is deliberately con- 

ed to the United States and Cuba. Appar- 
ently the crime committed by the Soviet re- 
Eime in invading the Western Hemisphere 
aud supplying arms and weapons and tech- 
Riclans to a country only 90 miles away from 
the United States Is to be forgiven or for- 
Botten. Certainly there is a hesitancy on the 
Api of the government here even to mention 
tin any public way, 
to nere is, moreover, a desire in Washington 

Play ball,” if possible, with the Soviet 
ame in the hope that some propaganda 
ti vantage can be obtained in the interna- 
onal debate over reduction of armament. 
us, while much emphasis is placed on the 
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agreement just made to reduce the produc- 
tion of uranium, this really has no military 
significance. It is designed entirely to pro- 
duce a psychological impression that the 
chances of peace are being constantly im- 
proved, The truth is that both sides have 
plenty of nuclear strength to devastate each 
other's territory. 

Such mutual agreements as the ban on 
nuclear testing in certain categories and now 
the curtailment of uranium production— 
both agreements without provisions for In- 
spection—are, of course, part of the Soviet 
effort to give the impression that it has no 
hostile purpose toward the West. This is 
designed to invite further trade with the 
West and perhaps even to obtain financial 
help from the United States by way of long- 
term credits, 

The objective of Moscow is to produce the 
right atmosphere for commercial inter- 
changes in order to help overcome some of 
the Communist economic difficulties. 

But even while there is an outward ap- 

pearance of friendliness and peacefulness on 
the part of the Moscow Government, the 
U.S. Government is constantly being in- 
formed of the infiltration by Soviet agents 
in different countries in this hemisphere as 
well as in Africa. The Soviet plan for taking 
over more and more governments, just as 
happened in the case of Castro, has not been 
modified. 
Meanwhile, an effort is being made here to 
put some courage into the Organization of 
American States. A few of the governments 
in Latin America which have maintained 
diplomatic relations with the Castro govern- 
ment are beginning to talk of breaking off. 
But there is no sign yet that any govern- 
ment, including the United States, is willing 
to sever diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government—which, of course, is at the root 
of all the trouble. 

For the next few months not only the 
United States but some of its European allies 
are evidently going to try to “play ball“ with 
Nikita Khrushchey and elicit from him 
periodically further expressions of good will 
and peaceful intentions. Yet not a word is 
being said about the record of bad faith the 
Soviet Government has made in the last few 
years throughout the world. It has infil- 
trated country after country. It even 
reached the point of supplying arms to the 
Cuban Government and setting up missiles 
in close proximity to the United States. 
But there seems to be, inside Government 
circles here, a disposition to avoid any con- 
troversy with the Soviet Government about 
this and to regard the past as past. There 
is uneasiness among some Members of Con- 
gress over such a policy of forgive and forget. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 27, 

19644 r 
Topay IN WORLD Arrams: CHARGE BOVIETS 
VIOLATE PLEDGE ON CUBA MISSILES 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuincron.—An ignominious defeat has 
been administered to the U.S. Government, 
a blow to ite prestige and influence in world 
affairs. Russia has deliberately violated a 
pledge to the American Government. and 
once more defiantly threatens the safety of 
this country. 

This turn of events comes as a surprise to 
the American people, who were being as- 
sured by President Johnson only a few days 
ago that the agreement to limit uranium 
production was an indication of the peaceful 
purpose of the Soviet Government and that 
a new wave of good feeling had begun. 

But the Russian leopard, it has been dis- 
closed, has not changed its spots. In utter 
disregard of the resolutions. of warning 
ndopted by Congress 2 years ago, the Soviet 
Government has assumed the right to engage 
in military operations in this hemisphere 
that are plainly aimed at the United States. 

When the American Government demand- 
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ed in the autumn of 1962 that the Russian 
missiles and troops be removed from Cuba, 
the Soviet Government promised in an ex- 
change of notes with President Kennedy to 
remove the missiles and agreed to a system 
of inspection by the United Nations to verify 
whether good faith was being observed. 

But Castro—doubtless with the connivance 
of the Russians—declined to permit the in- 
spection, ly, the United States re- 
served the right to continue aerial recon- 
naissance as a meausre of protection to the 
American people. More than 600 fights have 
been made by American planes during 1962 
and 1963, and the diplomatic issue as between 
Russia and the United States has, outwardly 
at least, remained dormant. Now Cuba has 
issued its protest asking the U.N. to support 
her demand that the American airplane 
Nights be discontinued. Russia immediately 
announced her concurrence in the Cuban de- 
mand. 

Thus have the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations been grossly decelved by the 
Soviet maneuvers. Also, inside the United 
States a certain amount of brainwashing has 
occurred and there are even strange sugges- 
tions heard in our midst that it would be 
better to let a few thousand Russian troops 
or “technicians” remain in Cuba so as to 
prevent a trigger-happy Castro from setting 
of a military conflict by shooting down 
American airplanes. This implies a reliance 
on the alleged peaceful intentions of the So- 
viets which is contradicted by the latest 
events. 

The Russian official newspapers, for in- 
stance, in articles last Friday—unquestion- 
ably inspired by the Moscow government— 
declared that there is no reason why Russia 
should not supply Cuba with weapons. The 
flights of American airplanes were denounced 
as violations of Cuban sovereignty and of the 
U.N. Charter as well as of international law, 
Yet the U.N. Charter explicitly recognizes re- 
ponm understandings like the Monroe Doc- 

e. 

The controversy is significant mostly be- 
cause it reveals that, instead of an improve- 
ment in Soviet-American relations, there is 
underneath no letup in the hostility and in- 
trigues of aggression emanating from the 
Communist regime in Moscow. 

The simple truth is that a small country 
90 miles away from our shores was militarily 
strengthened by Russia, as dangerous missile 
bases were established in Cuba in 1962. 
When the United States, in self-protection, 
takes steps to find out if the menace has 
been removed, this action is construed in 
Moscow as a violation of international law. 
The right of self-defense and the adoption 
of precautionary measures against attack is 
inherent, of course, in the sovereignty of 
every country, and there was no justification 
n ! law or in the U.N, Charter 

or the original dispatch of 15,000 troops to 
Cuba by the Soviet Government or the con- 
struction of missile bases on an island more 

_ than 4,000 miles away from Soviet territory. 
The only object of such an expedition was 
to threaten the safety of the American 
people, 

This fingrant violation of international 
rules has been further aggravated by the 
manifest dishonesty and unmorality of the 
government in Moscow, which pretended in 
its notes to the late President Kennedy to be 
willing to agree to international inspection 
of Cuban missile bases and now goes back 
on its word. Under the circumstances, 
aerial peconnaissance by high- dying planes 
is inevitably the right of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, 

The net result of the whole controversy 
could be to convince the American le 
that further parleys on disarmament with 
the Moscow regime can hardly be risked and 
that any agreements signed will not be 
worth the paper on which they are written 
so far as compliance by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is concerned. 
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Discussion of Proposal To Curb Tax- 
Exempt Bond Financing of Industrial 
Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a careful analysis of the problem of local 
government tax-exempt financing of in- 
dustrial plants by Ralph Nader in the 
Christian Science Monitor for April 25, 
1964. Mr. Nader points out the danger 
of this kind of interstate competition for 
industry and calls attention to the pro- 
posal made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZakTOckTI] and by me in 
H.R. 10549 and H.R. 10547, respectively. 

The text of the article follows: 

Tax-Exempr Bonos Woo WHOLE FIRMS 

(By Ralph Nader) 

Wasutncton —The use of tax-exempt State 
and municipal bonds to attract established 
plants from other States is on the upswing. 

In more and more cases, companies are 

the financial benefits which have 
been built up from these tax exempts too 
lucrative to resist. 

Formal company statements announcing a 
relocation decision prefer to stress other rea- 
sons such as accessibility to raw materials, 
markets, or lower wage rates. But the com- 
petition between States to provide added in- 
centives arising out of tax-free bonds is be- 
coming so fierce that the decision to move is 
often predominantly determined by these in- 
centives alone. 

Some investment bankers, highly critical 
of the practice, are wondering whether the 
next step to be taken by States or municipal- 
ities will be outright capital grants to attract 

plants. 
x Localities which build up this attractive 
package tied around tax exempts to attract 
existing plants call it simply industrial pro- 
motion. Critics label it plant piracy and a 
“beggar thy neighbor” policy that harms all 
in the longer run. 

The practice is spreading fast among the 
States, partly due to pressures of self- 
defense. Four years ago only nine States 
had laws allowing municipalities and prop- 
erly constituted public authorities to issue 
tax-exempt bonds for industrial purposes. 
Hitherto, these bonds had been employed to 
finance public facilities and services. 

Now 27 States have such legislation and 
the amount floated under this practice is 
estimated at over $1 billion already and 
growing at an exponential rate. . 

HOW IT WORKS 


The technique is developed along these 
lines. A municipality with a good bond rat- 
ing can borrow money 1 to 2 percent cheaper, 
than even blue-chip industrial corporations, 

With this money the community builds a 
modern plant for a company on a long-term 
lease basis. The low interest rate of tax ex- 
empts is reflected in the terms of the lease 
and comprise the first saving to the company. 

The cost of rent is charged off by the com- 
pany as a business expense for tax purposes. 
A high annual rental perlod over a short pe- 
riod can be arranged to give the firm tax ad- 
vantages similar to accelerated depreciation 
on capital equipment, 

A large corporation can find this quite 
helpful im offsetting large earnings from 
other operations. 

Since the property is owned by a govern- 
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mental unit, the industrial tenant is not 
required to pay local taxes. 

An added feature of vigorous promotion is 
the sale of these tax-exempt bonds to the 
corporation leasing the new plant. This en- 
ables it to earn tax-free income at the same 
time that it enjoys lower rental cost owing 
to tax-exempt financing. 

The gain to the company can be very sub- 
stantial. In one case involving $400,000 in 
30-year tax-exempt revenue bonds, a com- 
pany is not only receiving the equivalent of 
rent-free premises but is making n profit of 
$9,560 every year. 


LEVERAGE BIG ASSET 


The powerful leverage arising out of the 
use of tax exempts can produce remarkable 
results. 

Little Lewisport, Ky. (population 780), 
announced last October a $50 million reye- 
nue bond issue to bulld a new aluminum 
rolling mill for Harvey Aluminum Co, Har- 
vey's credit rating was sound enough to make 
the bonds attractive to investors, including 
the Bank of America which took up an $8 
million portion. 

In March, the Cutler-Hammer Co. an- 
nounced it was moving part of its manu- 
facturing operations, employing 800 workers, 
from Milwaukee to Bowling Green, Ky. A 
key inducement for the relocation is believed 
to be the offer by Bowling Green to build 
a new factory for the company financed by 
the issuance of $6,500,000 in tax-free revenue 
bonds. 

Mounting concern expressed in legislative 
proposals has recently been directed to stop- 
ping this kind of promotion before it em- 
brolls all States in a feverish rush to outdo 
one another. 

The AFL-CIO passed a strongly worded 
resolution at its last national convention 
condemning the use of tax exempts to en- 
courage runaway plants or to attract new 
industry by combining such incentives with 
low wage rates. It called the practice a 
“flagrant abuse of public funds for private 
profits.” 

LABOR LEADERS CONCERNED 


To organized labor, the matter is a serious 
one. Relocation undermines job security 
rights and high labor standards. The feel- 
ing in labor circles, however, is that neither 

nor the administration can afford 
to alienate powerful forces behind the prac- 
tice until the situation approaches what is 
called “public giveaway proportions.” 

will have to get worse before they 
get better,” one labor organizer commented, 
summing it up. 

Chief backers of industrial development 
bonds are the States and municipalities, who 
rely on such inducements to build up em- 
ployment; financial institutions; and wealthy 
individuals in high tax brackets who profit 
handsomely by buying up such tax exempts. 

Some in the latter group feel that a suc- 
cessful attack on tax exempts for industrial 
purposes may broaden into an attack on all 
tax exempts. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, composed of various Cab- 
inet members, Governors, and mayors, has 
made a study of such unrestrained use of 
revenue bond financing. It has recom- 
mended legislation to foreclose what it 
termed “the development of destructive in- 
terstate competition for industry at the 
expense of Federal revenue and to the detri- 
ment of the public interest.” 

REFORM BILLS FILED 

The main initiative for reform is coming 
from Representative FLORENCE Dwyrr, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, and Henry REUSS, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin. Mrs. Dwyer favors 
tightening the antipiracy clause of the area 
redevelopment bill now pending in Congress. 

Last month, Mr. Revss introduced H.R. 
10547 to curb tax exempt financing of pri- 
vate profit-making industrial and commer- 
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cial facilities by disallowing rent deductions 
paid under these arrangements in computing 
Federal income tax labilities. 

Concerning his bill, which has received the 
strong endorsement of other Congressmen, 
Mr. Revss. said: “While the U.S. Treasury 
has not formally given me a report on it, I 
have informal assurances that they look with 
great favor upon it.” 

The loss of revenues through widening 
use of tax-exempt financing of private in- 
dustry is known to be concerning the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Reuss, a member of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, names the following un- 
desirable consequences of such tax-exempt 
financing: 

1. Unemployment, loss of purchasing 
power, rising welfare costs and eroded tax 
base in communities losing plants. 

2. Inadvertent Federal favoritism to low- 
wage areas, 

3. Overextension of debt and need for 
costly additions to local public facilities by 
small communities acquiring plants. 

4. Interstate competition of this kind for 
industry will disrupt carefully worked out 
standards of national economic policies, 
especially for depressed areas, through the 
uneconomic shifting of plants from one area 
to another. 

5. Continued intervention of a host of 
local governments in business decisions will 
tend to weaken the foundation of a free- 
enterprise economy. 

Judicial interpretation of State enabling 
acts authorizing municipal industrial rev- 
enue bonds and property tax-free status of 
such plants has been mostly permissive thus 
far. A vigorous éxception was a decision by 
the Supreme Court of Idaho declaring the 
State's act unconstitutional, 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent letter signed by an old friend 
and a distinguished American, Mr. John 
J. Fitzpatrick, on behalf of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Council of Senior Citizens 
in opposition to the so-called quality 
stabilization bill. 


This excellent letter well sets forth 
why H.R. 3669 and S. 774 should be de- 
feated as being out of conformity with 
the public interest and as being sin- 
gularly destructive to the economic wel- 
fare of our senior citizens. 

The letter follows: 

Derrorr METOPOLITAN COUNCIL or 
SENIOR CITIZENS, AFPILIATED 
Wrrm THE NATIONAL Councrt 
or SENIOR CITIZENS, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich., October 21, 1963- 
Hon. Jonn DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: After studying its provisions 
and discovering the built-in inequities and 
economic dangers inherent in the quality 
brand stabilization bill, HR. 3669 and- 8. 
T74, the executive committee of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Council of Senior Citizens in- 
structed me to convey to you their apprecia- 
ation of your opposition to the bill. 
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As you know, Mr. Co . retired 
people, by and large, constitute the least af- 
fluent segment of America’s total popula- 
tion. They are at an age and condition of 
fife when, for them, employment-produced 
income has virtually ceased to exist. In fact, 
the retired person with any income, other 
than social security, is indeed an exceptional 
person. 

But above and beyond personal considera- 
tions senior citizens see in the proposals em- 
bodied in H.R, 3609 a real threat to the 
time-honored free-flow of forthright compe- 
tition. And they also see substantial indi- 
cations that if the bill is passed it will se- 
verely lessen the equal economic opportuni- 
ties which, up to now, have been the birth - 
right of all citizens. 

Detroit's senior citizens, Mr. DINGELL, 
earnestly join with their parent organiza- 
tion, the 15 million strong National Council 
of Senior Citizens in saying to you and your 
con, onal colleagues: “H.R. 3669 and 8. 
774 should be defeated.” 

Sincerely, 
JOHN FITZPATRICK. 


Speaker Won Pat Discusses the Future 
of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I am extending my remarks to include 
an interview with the Honorable Won 
Pat in the April 1964 issue of Pacific 
Profile, a magazine devoted to Guam and 
the Pacific. Speaker Won Pat, who pre- 
sides with marked distinction over the 
most far-flung legislative body of the 
United States, is well and favorably 
in Washington, where he has ex- 

erted much influence in legislative enact- 
Ments for the benefit of Guam. He left 
Washington after a fruitful sojourn 
among us on April 13, 1964, and reached 
Guam on April 16. Two days later the 
following interview appeared in Pacific 


Marnas REINTEGRATION, YES—ANNEXATION 
To Hawan, No 
Political reintegration of the Marianas 
Islands is inevitable, and one of the worst 
that could happen to Guam is for 
the American territory to be annexed to the 
State of Hawaii. 
The remarks were made by Speaker An- 
tonio B. Won Pat of the Guam Legislature. 
In response to questions asked by Pacific 
Profile, Won Pat said Guam has for many 
years provided political, social, and educa- 
leadership throughout the Pacific 
t Territory islands and “it is a matter 
Of ineluctable logic that Guam will continue 
Provide this leadership which will, in 
©, bring about the political unity of these 
ds (Guam, Saipan, Tinian, and Rota) 
some form of government within the 
Political framework of the United States.” 
F Won Pat rejected the suggested annexa- 
tion of Guam to Hawail, saying that such an 
vent “would be politically regressive and 
8 defeat our hopes for increased local 
1f-government,” 
The annexation idea was broached several 
bones in the past by members of the Hawail 
Eressional delegation. 
In answer to another question, Won Pat 
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said there is a great need for official repre- 
sentation in the US. other than 
the role presently played by him as speaker 
of the legislature. 

“For the present, it seems that the most 
feasible arrangement would be for the local 
election of a territorial representative who 
would have a fixed term of years in that 
position, This would permit such a repre- 
sentative of the people to make domestic and 
business arrangements which would make it 
possible for him to remain in Washington on 
a full-time basis thus providing a greater 
opportunity to work toward eventual recog- 
nition in Congress. 

The following were questions submitted by 
Pacific Profile, and Won Pat's replies: 

“Do you believe Guam is ready to elect its 
own Governor? If you do, what makes you 
belleve itis? If you don't, please explain.” 

I have for a long time believed that Guam 
has reached a level of political maturity 


which would warrant its choosing a Governor 


by local election. It certainly can no longer 
be successfully argued that there is an ab- 
sence of qualified candidates and there Isn't 
a shadow of a doubt in my mind that the 
people of Guam would have any difficulty in 
Judging the relative ability of the candidate 
far such office. 

My sincere beliefs on this subject have 
prompted me to work for the introduction 
of legislation for this purpose in both the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations. 

“As you very well know, elective governor- 
ship bills were introduced in the U.S. Con- 
gress during the administrations of Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy, but they 
never were seriously considered. What seems 
to be the major obstacles to such bill's enact- 
ment? Is it because most Membera of Con- 
gress are generally convinced that Guam is 
not yet ready to choose its own Chief Execu- 
tive? Oris it because the territory and its 
needs are not well known?" 

It is a combination of both. One must first 
recognize that apart from the people of our 
island our territorial political affairs are only 
of real concern to the members of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs—most particularly to the 
members of the Subcommittees on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs. Among these persons 
the consensus seems to prevail that legisla- 
tion for an elected Governor should not be 
considered until there is economic maturity 
as well as political maturity. The tendency 
is then to consider all of the territories col- 
lectively and while one of these goals may 
have been satisfactorily reached in one terri- 
tory it may be unachleved in another terrl- 
tory, 


In my opinion political maturity means 
that judgment ured by the electorate in exer- 
cising its voting franchise and can be meas- 
ured, at least in part, by the number of 
eligible voters who vote as well as the manner 
in which they exercise this free choice. 
Guam has long established and Congres has 
long recognized a satisfactory degree of de- 
velopment in Guam as may be noted from 
the fact that in the past Congress has dele- 
gated more and more to the territorial 
legislature. I cite the Saylor bill, the Guam 
rehabilitation bill, the urban renewal bill, 
and the submerged lands bili as ony a few 
of the major examples of Congress having in- 
creased its delegation of powers. 

There is a notſceable t but gradual and 
favorable change in the attitude of many 
Congressmen toward Guam and its aspira- 
tions for increased self-government through 
an elected Governor. I am advised that the 
present administration plans to submit legis- 
lation for this purpose in this session of the 
Congress. The shortage of time and the 
urgency of other legislation still pending be- 
fore this Congress does not warrant favor- 
able speculation for such a bill at this time. 
However, I do feel, for the first time, that 
such legislation might prosper in the next 
session of the Congress to convene in 1965. 
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Would you say that Guam Is generally 
regarded by Congress as a military base, and 
only secondarily as a civilian community? 
What do you think is required to counteract 
such impression? 

It is true that Congress places great im- 
portance on Guam as a military base but 
it places equal importance upon Guam as 
the showplace of American democracy in the 
Far Hast. Guam's military importance is a 
changing condition depending upon world 
affairs while Guam's political development 
is a continuing responsibility shared by the 
Congress and the people of Guam. 

Legislation for representation in the US. 
Congress also has been submitted for consid- 
eration from time to time. Yet, chances of its 
enactment appear to be almost nil. What 
seems to be the attitude of Congress on 
this matter? 

It has been my experience in the last 14 
years that Congress generally welcomes in- 
formation as to the views and desires of the 
people of Guam in matters relating to their 
welfare and development. Therefore, in the 
past, it has been the form rather than the 
purpose of the legislation presented to it 
which has received little support. The his- 
torical precedent in case of a territorial 
“delegate” with limited privileges has been 
that it is a step toward statehood. The 
alternative, the “commissioner,” is identi- 
fied with a commonwealth status and this 
also is inapplicable to the presently con- 
sidered political future for Guam. 

In the last Congress, the 87th Congress, 
the legislation called for a “territorial 
deputy” who would have some status in 
Congress and his office would be financed by 
Congress. Similar legislation has been intro- 
duted in this session of Congress, the 88th 
Congress, by Senator Ixourx and at my re- 
quest. Two of the principal reasons for ob- 
jections to this legislation are that it in- 
creases the number of congressional 
Members and that it is an added expense 
to the Congress. 

Do you believe there is a great need for 
official representation in Congress other than 
the role now played by you as speaker of 
the legislature? 

Emphatically yes. Under the present ar- 
rangement it is necessary for some member 
-of the legislature to be away from his busi- 
ness and familly for prolonged periods of time 
at personal expense and detriment to him- 
self and his family. This practice has been 
effective, however, because the Members of 
Congress are also elected officials and there- 
fore they have a sympathetic understand- 
ing and relationship with the elected repre- 
sentatives of any group of people. The con- 
tributions of the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Office of Territories, is also im- 
portant but in many instances he is bound 
by the policies of the administration and, 
of course, the requirement that no territory 
be favored over another. 

For the present it seems that the most 
feasible arrangement would be for the local 
election of a territorial representative who 
would have a fixed term of years in that 
position. This would permit such a repre- 
sentative of the people to make domestic 
and business arrangements which would 
make it possible for him to remain in Wash- 
ington on a full-time basis thus 
a greater opportunity to work toward even- 
tual recognition in Congress. 

Do you contemplate having legislation sub- 
mitted to grant residents of Guam the right 
to vote in presidential elections? At least 
several Congressmen are in favor of this, 
one of whom is Representative WAYNE As- 
PINALL. 

This is a matter of amendment to the 
Constitution. However, it is a legitimate 
aspiration the residents of Guam and should 
be sought after the election a Governor 
and territorial tive in Washingtén. 
It would be most difficult to bring all of the 
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democratic institutions to a territory at one 
time and they should therefore be pursued 
in the order of their immediate importance, 

Do you subscribe to the proposition that 
Guam must be economically self-sufficient 
before It can be granted the right to choose 
its own governor and have representation in 
the US. Congress? If this is the mieasure 
upon which political maturity is determined, 
then it seems likely that Guam's political 
status will not change in the near future. 
What do you think? 

It Is a generally accepted proposition that 
no area can be politically independent or 
autonomous unless it is also economically 
self-sufficient. In the absence of economic 
self-sufficiency it is doubtful whether Guam 
would be politically autonomous with an 
elected Governor and territorial representa- 
tive. Guam's problem in this connection is 
that it has a single rather than a diversified 
economic base. It is my sincere belief that 
an elected Governor and territorial repre- 
sentative would immeasurably ald Guam in 
developing broader and sounder economic 
base which would naturally lead to more 
autonomy. 

As you know, Guam is often identified with 
the Virgin Islands. And some Members of 
Congress seem to think that whatever 18 
done to Guam must also be done to the Vir- 
gin Islands. Do you believe this is fair? 

Political and economic conditions are no 
the same in any two territories than 
they are the same in two widely separated 
areas in the continental United States and 
consequently I feel that it is inequitable to 
treat them under the same standards. 

Do you subscribe to the idea that Guam 
should be annexed to Hawaii? Would this, 
im fact, help Guam? 

As far back as 1959, I testified in opposition 


Guam has for a long time provided po- 
litical, social, and educational. leadership 
out all of the islands of the Trust 
Territory and it is a matter of ineluctable 
logic that Guam will continue to provide this 
leadership which will, in time, bring about 
the political unity of these islands under 
some form of government within the political 
framework of the United States. 


These Cities Had a Facial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article by Jack Eisen in the Washington 
Post described the progress of urban re- 
newal in two of our great port cities: 
Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, Va. As one 
of the local people mentioned in the arti- 
8 8 5 in ur- 

renew rograms rewarded by 
higher business and personal income tax 
receipts and healthier cities. The text of 
the article follows: 
THESE Crrres Hap a FACIAL 
(By Jack Elsen) 

With help from Washington, both Norfolk 
and Baltimore are taking on a new look by a 
means now forbidden to Washington itself. 
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The closest seaport neighbors of the Na- 
tion's Capital, operating under liberal en- 
abling laws of Virginia and Maryland, are in 
the midst of federally aided urban renewal 
projects that are transforming their down- 
town skylines and their basic characters. 

Washington cannot do this. District law 
restricts commercial redevelopment. A Sen- 
ate-passed bill to authorize such work will 
soon go to the House floor, but it bristles 
with District Committee amendments that 
supporters fear may render it inoperative. 

In Baltimore, 33 acres of largely nonde- 
script commercial structures sandwiched be- 
tween the commercial ‘center and the re- 
tailing district are being transformed into 
Charles Center. 

Its centerpiece, a 22-story office building 
with gray walls, is in place and 92-percent 
occupied. Across Charles Street, just outside 
the project boundary, another contemporary 
tower drawn there by the project's existence 
thrusts skyward. 

In Norfolk, the bawdy old tavern row along 
East Main Street, where B-girls siphoned off 
a goodly share of sailors’ shore leave spend- 
ing money by sipping ginger ale at cham- 
pagne prices, is gone. 

Today, old East Main Street is transformed 
into a sheltered pedestrian walkway flanked 
by planted terraces leading toward the first 
of two squarish 10-story office buildings and 
the new 615 million Civic Center beyond. 

Civic Center, a group of administrative, 
court, and police buildings, is a symbol of 
the new Norfolk. So is the 86.5 million 
Golden Triangle Motor Hotel, at the far cor- 
ner of the 161-acre downtown project, which 
has created for Virginia’s largest city a con- 
vention industry it never knew before. 

Symbolic, too, is the gas works that squats 
on a strategic site near Golden Triangle 
Hotel. Its corporate owner, in a demon- 
stration of civic pride, hired a color con- 
sultant who chose shades of blue, green, and 
turquoise for the three drab tanks. The 
repainting, along with related landscaping, 
makes a big difference. 

While both Baltimore’s and Norfolk's 
downtown renewal projects will affect the 
central retall cores adjacent to the renewal 
areas, nelther undertakes major surgery on 
the heart of the existing commercial center. 

The projects are intended instead to break 
the economic stranglehold of obsolescence 
represented by loft-type commercial bulld- 
ings, many of them structurally sound, that 
were bullt to serve the waterborne commerce 
of an era long dead. 

Norfolk also has used renewal to help cure 
a bad case of hardened civic arteries, A net- 
work of broad avenues replaces arterials dat- 
ing from colonial days, and more are to come. 

In Baltimore, residential slums are some- 
what removed from the downtown core. 

But in Norfolk, slums described by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt's housing chief, 
Nathan Straus, as the worst he had en- 
countered, lapped up against the city’s cen- 
ter. Renewal has been responsible for de- 
molishing slums there occupied by 6,600 
families. Some 3,000 public housing units 
have been erected, mostly on former slum 
Bites, adjacent to the renewnl areas. 

A high spot of my visit to Norfolk was a 
stroll through a brandnew shipping center 
on the edge of the downtown project farthest 
from Granby Street, this city’s equivalent of 
Washington's F Street NW. As shopping 
centers go, It is not unusual—an L-shaped 
group of single-story yellow brick store build- 
ings that front upon a parking lot, 

This one was different, however, because 
the clicntele was almost entirely Negro, 
drawn from the nearby public housing. Here 
was an economically deprived group enjoy- 
ing—that word la used advisedly—the out- 
ward trappings of what suburbia offers 
others. 

In all of downtown Norfolk, according to 
an informal survey by the redevelopment 
agency, 259 businesses (plus 40 taverns and 
five service stations) were displaced. Of the 
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259, a total of 203 were relocated and 59 went 
out of business, 

The Baltimore urban renewal agency also 
plans a small shopping center to be occupied 
by displaced merchants in a project not far 
from the old Mount Royal railroad station. 

The official who pointed it out to a busload 
of visiting Washington civic leaders recently 
also indicated that he had trouble restrain- 
ing a big food chain that sought to elbow 
aside the independent retallers. 

Revitalization of the downtown core also 
can mean more eyeball-to-eyeball competi- 
tion among retailers. Norfolk provides, a 
good example. 

Near the Granby Street edge of the project, 
a firm headed by James W. Rouse of Balti- 
more plans a multi-million-dollar retatling 
center that will include a major new depart- 
ment store. Naturally, some local depart- 
ment store executives are restive. 

But Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk's redevelop- 
ment and public housing director, defends 
the plan as good policy for all. 

In his view, the more and better mer- 
chandise there is available in a diverse and 
competitive downtown, the more of Tide- 
water's. near million people will come to 
shop. 

The real key to the downtown renewal 
effort in Norfolk is parking. Renewal will 
provide about 7,000 publicly owned and op- 
erated spaces, plus some 3,000 more in con- 
nection with the Rouse Center if It goes 
ahead. ` 

Cox looks upon the large number of sur- 
face parking spaces as a sort of land bank 
for Norfolk's future. If more land is needed 
for productive uses, the surface lots can be- 
come the sites for space-saving garages. 

There are several ways of telling the re- 
newal story statistically or graphically. You 
can talk about historic sites restored to de- 
cent settings as are Norfolk's pre-Revolu- 
tionary St. Paul's Church and the Douglas 
MacArthur Memortal, formerly the old court- 
house, You can talk in dollars of cost to the 
public, generally shared two-thirds Federal 
and one-third local. 

Or there is the increased real estate tax 
yield—the Golden Triangle Hotel pays Nor- 
folk 18 times as much as the previous slums 
on its site, and Charles Center when com- 
pleted will pay Baltimore 5 times the 
old rate. 

While some doubt that urban renewal 15 
s Federal job, former Mayor W. Fred Duck- 
worth of Norfolk, a member of the conserva- 
tive Byrd organization, sees it in terms of 
fiscal responsibility, 

Addressing a delegatlon from Richmond in 
1962, Duckworth declared: 

“I don't believe the Federal Government 
has spent one red copper cent in giving us 
$31 million (since increased, by an additional 
residential project, to $38 million) to heip 
our projects, 

“That's because they've gotten it back in 
higher business and personal income taxes. 
and a healthier city. I don't think Norfolk 
has spent any money either, for the same 
reasons.“ 


Return the Indian to Our 
Coins and Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 
Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, except 
for the efforts of a handful of devoted 
champions, the vanishing American 
would be totally overlooked in the minds 
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of the later arrivals in the New World. 
The following article which appeared 
in the December issue of the Indian 
News pleads eloquently for the return 
of the Indian to our coins and stamps. 


RETURN THE INDIAN TO OUR 
Corns AND STaAMPs 


A California reader of Indian News is 
sparking a campaign to return the image of 
the Indian to our coins and stamps, accord- 
ing to the September 27 issue of Coin 
World. 

If you happen to have any change in your 
pocket, take it out and look at it. Chances 
are you won't find any that honors the 
Indian. The only coin likely to be found 
is the buffalo nickel, which was last minted 
26 years ago. 

Without movies and TV, the only buffalo 
most people would know is the one you 
shuffle off to, according to the once-popular 
song. Mr. William Klem's contention is 
that “motion pictures and television have 
popularized Indians in nearly every country 
in the world,” and he thinks that the adop- 
tion of his idea, to return the Indian to our 
stamps and coins, would meet with popular 
favor. 

Several U.S. Congressmen have responded 
enthusiastically to the idea, he says, and 
he makes the point that having the In- 
dian’s image on current coins will tend to 
keep people aware of the plight of the 
American Indian. 

On all his correspondence, Mr. Klem uses 
a rubber stamp which depicts a coin with 
the head of an Indian wearing a stylized 
war bonnet and the words “United States 
of America,” ground the edge. Along the 
Outside edge of the coin are the words. Re- 
turn the Indian to Our Stamps and Coins,” 

Those critics who complain of “In God 
We Trust” on the other side of the coin 
Probably wouldn't like the substitution of 
“Great Spirit” any better, but it would be 
&ppropriate on a coin bearing an Indian 
Image, because the Indians have never been 
in doubt about the existence of a Great 
Spirit. 

We have no coins of less value than the 
cent and the nickel, so those would probably 
be used: This would rule out the possibil- 
ity of including such slogans as “Remem- 
ber Kinzua Dam” (commemorating our vi- 
Slation of George Washington's solemn 
treaty with the Seneca Nation in 1794), or 
“The Wounded Knee Massacre” or The Great 
Black Hills Land Theft.” 

The coins could bear the likeness of Chief 
Joseph or Sequoyah or Black Elk or Crazy 

to name a few. Postage stamps could 
commemorate the mass hanging of Pueblo 
religious leaders in the plaza in Santa Fe or 
the Pueblo uprising of 1680 or the Battle 
Of the Little Big Horn or the Trail of Tears 
Of the Cherokees, 

There could be a Famous Indian Artists 
Series or an Indian Artists and Craftsmen 
teries, in which those decorated by the 

ch Government with the Palnes Acade- 
miques would be honored. Important sites 
on the Navajo Reservation could furnish ma- 
tor an entire series. 

The reservation series could also. call at- 
tention to the struggle of the Taos Indians 

recover their sacred Blue Lake Shrine; 
depict the Mescaleros’ Sierra Blanca Ski Re- 
Sort, San Gabriel del Yunque, on the San 
Juan Puchlo Reservation, site of the first 
Spanish capitol (1598) which antedated 
4mestown and Plymouth Rock; the spectac- 
a Tecreation development on the White 
at ain Apache Reservation acquisition, 

long last, of the title to their lands by 
the Mohaves and Chemueves and so on. 

The chairman of this Commission, Col, 
Haro! Id 5. Dibo, has suggested the New York 

Orld’s Pair, with its expected 70 million 
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visitors as a prime opportunity to get across 
the message of the American Indian. 

The possibilities are unlimited. Too bad 
that neither the coins nor the stamps will 
be large enough to accommodate the state 
ment of General Crook, the famous Indian 
fighter, who, in 1879 said: “During the 27 
years of experience with the Indian question, 
I have never known a band of Indians to 
make peace with the Government and then 
break it, or leave their reservation, without 
some ground or complaint; but until their 
complaints are examined and adjusted, they 
will constantly give annoyance and trouble.” 

Too bad also that the statement of R. A. 
Anderson, one of the prime movers in the 
campaign to exterminate the Mill Creek In- 
dians of California, cannot be kept before 
our population. He said; “It is but just that 
I should mention the circumstances which 
raised the hand of the Mill Creeks against 
the whites. As in almost every similar in- 
stance in American history, the first act of 
injustice, the first spilling of blood, must be 
laid at the white man's door.” 

Tt is an interesting switch, that in these 
days, when the Indians are asking the In- 
dian Claims Commission to have some 
“coins” returned to them, there is a moye- 
ment to return the Indian to the coins. 

Mr. Klem writes that his idea has the 
support of the stamp and coin collectors of 
the Nation, the American Legion, Walter 
Reuther, head of the United Automobile 
Workers, and others. He would be glad to 
hear from those who are in favor of his idea. 
His address is William Klem, 17670 Donmetz 
Street, Granada Hills, Calif. 


“A Living Constitution Today, if a Con- 
stitution at All for Tomorrow” Wins 
David Hobbs, of Marietta, Okla., the 
Regional American Legion High School 
Oratorical Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, David Hobbs, a Marietta 
High School senior, won the regional 
American Legion High School Oratorical 
2 held in Ottawa, Kans., on April 

The subject of his oration was “A Liv- 
ing Constitution Today, if a Constitution 
at All for Tomorrow.” 

This fine young speaker had previously 
won the Oklahoma Third Congressional 
District contest, the eastern division con- 
test, and the Oklahoma State contest be- 
fore winning the regional contest in 
Kansas. 


I know all Members will be interested 
in the winning oration, which follows: 


A Livino Constrrurion Topay—Ir a CON- 
STITUTION AT ALL FoR TOMORROW. 


A few years back Lyman Abbot stated, 
“Self-government assumes, not that every 
man can safely govern himself, but that it 
is safer to leave every man to govern him- 
self." Yes, the American way of life, the 
principles of our democratic soclety are 
glorified in the phraseology of Lincoln's 
“government of, by, and for the people.” Yet 
while we bask with pride over the Consti- 
tution of the United States that guarantees 
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us self-government, we are acting and react- 
ing daily in a manner that is leading us into 
the paths of indifference, yes, even concelv- 
ably into paths of destruction, well, maybe I 
am being a little dramatic with this phrase 
“path of destruction” but the American peo- 
ple—particularly those of us who have never 
experienced any government other than that 
under our Constitution—are grossly indiffer- 
ent; yes, we take for granted the constitu- 
tional way of life, we take for granted the 
most important document insofar as the 
American way of life is concerned. Yet, you 
and I know, have found out for certain that 
nothing tolls a louder death bell“ than tak- 
ing anything for granted. However, to the 
majority, and sad though it may be, a very 
large majority, the Constitution is one of 
several things; first, an uninteresting docu- 
ment that is meant to be studied by the 
Federal judges. Second, a document that we 
struggled through in school but made no 
effort to really understand, or third, a docu- 
ment that is supposed to protect my personal 
rights and the “devil take the hind most” 
insofar as anybody else's rights are con- 
cerned, With this rather gloomy description 
of the American attitudes toward the Con- 
stitution I present to you today my oration 
entitled “A Living Constitution Today—if 
a Constitution at All for Tomorrow.“ 


There are two distinct approaches to the 
idea of the Constitution—a “living docu- 
ment.” Almost any history textbook will 
interpret this to mean that the Constitution 
is flexible, that it changes with the needs of 
a growing Nation. A document written to 
fulfill the needs of 13 States forming an 
agricultural Nation of 4 million people that 
has been adapted to meet the needs of an 
industrial Nation of 50 States and 180 mil- 
ion people. Yes,the Constitution as Glad- 
stone once said, “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at any given time by the brain 
and purpose of man“ has weathered 150 years 
here in America, even withstanding the rigors 
of a deadly Civil War, yet if it is to stand an- 
other 150 years or even another 50 years, 
it is going to have to Withstand the rigors 
of indifference and unconcern, and this 
brings me to the second interpretation of 
the living Constitution, that of an informed 
Nation—living, practicing, and doing those 
duties that accompany all of the privileges 
with which we are so enamored. For. the 
next few minutes I am going to point out 
some passages in the Constitution that we 
pay lip service to but that we do not prao- 
tice. 

For example in the preamble, the phrase 
“establish justice,“ does this mean justice 
for everyone. Tinker, tallor, cowboy, sailor, 
Negro, Indian, Catholic, Jew, and the poor 
boy. Or do we really mean justice for the 
white Protestant who has enough money, and 
comes from the right side of the tracks? We 
say one thing but we practice another. 

In article I of the Constitution it states 
that “The House of Representatives shall be 
chosen by the people of the various States 
who are qualified voters” and later in an 
amendment that the Senators shall be chosen 
by the qualified voters of the various States 
and that these Representatives and Senators 
shall make up the legislative body that 
writes the laws that regulate our lives, yet 
it is common knowledge that the people don't 
elect our en. Asa matter of record 
the most that ever go to the polls to help 
elect those very important lawmakers is 
slightly over 50 percent of those qualified to 
vote—and as a rule one-third of the quali- 
fied voters express themselves at the polls. 
The remaining two-thirds figure that their 
one vote just won't make any difference. I 
say to you today, that if we don't wake up, 
that before many more decades pass we won't 
be bothered with going to the polls—we 
won't even be given the option. It is sort of 
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like the coach on the athletic field as he tells 
His athletes, that a muscle that isn't used be- 
comes weak and useless, Yes, that muscle 
power of one vote will become useless if we 
don't exercise it. 

Another example—in section 8 of article I, 
Congress shall have the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, and maybe someone better close 
the doors because when we start to talk 
about money, we had better say it nice and 
polite or people will run. Yes, Uncle Sam 
is the American citizen's Santa Claus, his 
real “Sugar Daddy“. The guy that gives us 
all we want, the Uncle Sam who builds our 
dams, our parks, and our ronds for our wel- 
fare and pleasure. The Uncle Sam that keeps 
a navy on the sea, an air force in the air, 
and an army on the land so that we can sleep 
at night with a secure feeling, an Uncle Sam 
that guarantees us the right to own property, 
to say this is mine, an Uncle Sam that guar- 
antees us the right to worship as we please, 
and as I mentioned before we are like the 
kid that still believes in Santa Claus, in other 
words, we want these things we demand 
these things, yet when it comes time to pay 
for them, we hedge, and scrounge, and cheat, 
and lie and deceive on our taxes—then go 
out and brag about it and belittle the poor 
dunce who pays at the prescribed rate. 

And again, amendment 6 of the Constitu- 
tion that guarantees to all of us a speedy 
trial by an impartial jury. Now if any one 
of us is accused of a crime—we certainly 
want a fair trial, but, the same we can find 
a hundred and one reasons why we can’t do 
jury duty. We don't have time. We don't 
want to get Inovive. We can't. And it goes 
on and on. If people’s lives and a basic 
liberty weren't involved, it would take on 
an element of the ridiculous, The way it is, 
is pathetic. And the speedy trial has long 
since lost its meaning, why in the average 
city today it takes a case 244 years before 
there there is a chance to bring it up unless 
it is spectacular enough to command earlier 
attention. By the time a case comes up, 
witnesses have moved, memories have 
dimmed, and the trial is almost a farce, 

One last example, amendment 10, the so- 
called States rights amendment. We 
scream, we protest, and we demonstrate 
about States rights when the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes actions that go against the 
grain, yet we blithely forget, that with every 
right there isa duty. Yet every State should 
have some guaranteed powers but on the 
other hand each State should take care of 
her poor, her indigent, her orphaned. Each 
State should educate her youth, and build 
her roads—Yes we should remember that we 
have some obligations toward ourselves be- 
fore we ask for so many different types of 
Federal aid. x 

In conclusion, the Constitution, a living 
document, a plan of self-government, a plan 
for working people, people that demand that 
the government and courts treat all alike re- 
gardiess of race, creed, or wealth, a people 
that go to the polls and cast that one vote, a 
people that are not “freeloaders” but pay 
their share of the bill, a people that form 
in the most impartial jury in the world, 
a people willing to take the responsibilities of 
government on their own shoulders asking 
not what the Government can do for them. 

And finally a word of warning, in the words 
of Rousseau, “As soon as any man says of 
the affairs of the state, ‘What does it mat- 
ter to me?’ the state may be given up for 
lost.” Let's paraphrase that quotation today 
and say, “As soon as men say of the Con- 
stitution, “What does it matter to me?’ the 
Constitution may be given up for lost.“ 

Lipservice in support of the Constitution is 
not enough. If we are to, have a Constitution 
for tomorrow, it must be through a living 
image today. 
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The Man Said It Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Covington Leader, an 
outstanding weekly newspaper of the 
State of Tennessee and the Nation, an 
excellent editorial relative to our col- 
league, JOHN LESINSEI, JR. 

The editorial speaks for itself: 

Tse Man Sam Ir WELL 


Representative JoHN LESINSKI, JR, an 
ultraliberal Democrat from Detroit, this week 
explained why he voted against the civil 
rights bill when it passed the House last 
month. 

Representative LESINSKI represents a 
large part of the industrial area of Detroit, 
is backed by the United Automobile Work- 
ers, is an avowed liberal, and has the record 
in Congress to back his liberal contentions, 

Here is what he had to say about the civil 
rights bill now before the U.S. Senate. 

“None of us want to live under a dictator- 
ship, whether it be a dictatorship by one 
man or by a small group of the head of 
the Government and I am fearful this meas- 
ure could lead to such conditions.” 

“It can’t happen here, some willsay. Some 
said the same thing in Czechoslovakia, at one 
time considered a showcase of democracy; 
some said it in Hungary, in Poland, and in 
other Eastern European countries now dom- 
inated by a small group of dictators at the 
head of a centralized government, where peo- 
ple who once had, no longer have, a voice 
in their government.” 

Mr. Lesinskr said many people “do not 
realize the far-reaching implications of this 
measure.” 

“I urge the working man to take a careful 
look at it because it could affect. existing 
seniority rights. I urge the veterans to con- 
sider the bill carefully, for it could affect 
their veterans’ preference rights.” 

“I urge all citizens of America to set 
aside their emotions for a minute and take 
& look into the future for their own good.” 

“I am in full accord with the basic intent 
of the measure to guarantee the civil rights 
of all our citizens, but I believe that in the 
long run the methods in this bill by which 
that intent is to be carried out will be detri- 
mental to everyone's freedoms,” 

He sald he agreed with former President 
Harry S. Truman that there are enough laws 
on the books already to correct conditions.” 
He said, “Let those laws be enforced. Let 
us not today enact more laws which coula 
endanger the future of our country.” 

Representative Lesrnsxr said he favors 
civil rights and improved conditions for Ne- 
groes, and noted that he voted for civil 
rights bills in 1957 and 1960, 

The present bill has very little to do with 
“clvilrights.” It is almost purely an attempt 
to extend Federal control into almost every 
area of our private and business lives. 

We think Mr. Lesrmysxr presents the case 
against the present bill very well, and since 
he is a certified liberal his statement may 
be of more than passing interest to some 
who may have considered all opposition to 
the bill a product of unreconstructed rebel 
southerners, 

The man said it all very well. 
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The War on Poverty: Headed in the Right 
Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, simple 
Statistics deny a casual approach to the 
problem of poverty. While more Amer- 
icans than ever before are enjoying a 
higher and a rising standard of living, 
millions more—fully one-fifth of our en- 
tire population—are living in the “other 
America” of depravation, cut off from the 
gates of opportunity. 

To be sure the new tax cut will sharply 
step up our rate of economic growth. By 
creating 2 to 3 million new jobs it will 
open exists from poverty at a faster pace. 

But open exists mean little to those 
who cannot move—to the millions who 
are caught up in the clutches of poverty 
because of illiteracy, lack of skills and ra- 
cial discrimination. As Sargent Shriver 
said in his presentation to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the 
tax cut and civil rights bills will help pro- 
vide new exists from poverty. This pro- 
gram will give Americans the chance and 
the capacity to use those exists. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent article appear- 
ing in the Washington Post, columnist 
Roscoe Drummond has made a number 
of thoughtful comments concerning the 
war on poverty program. This is one of 
the most important issues pending before 
the Congress and I commend this article 
to our colleagues for their attention: 

WAR ON Poverty: HEADED IN THE RIGHT 
Dmecrion 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The critics of President Johnson's anti- 
poverty program are making a great mistake 
picking at its fringes, 

The argument that this must not be the 
business of the Federal Government is a 
profitiess and out-dated argument. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the prob- 
lem of continued high unemployment in the 
face of continued high prosperity. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
ut every level of government with the fact 
that, despite a consistently rising standard 
of living for many Americans, despite a 
higher average wage for most. Americans, 
despite a mounting gross national product 
of more than $600 billion annually, some 35 
million persons in this country can afford 
nelther adequate food nor adequate shelter 
nor adequate clothing nor adequate school- 
ing 


I submit that at no level of government— 
local, State, and Federal—dare we neglect 
this pervasive problem of widespread poverty 
in the midst of widespread affluence. 

I think we can't. 

Therefore, the central questions to be 
asked—and answered—are; ` 

Do the proposed actions go to the heart of 
the problem, to is causes, not merely to its 
symptoms? 

And even if the measures are well con- 
ceived, can poverty be substantially done 
away with? 
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It seems to me that the war-on-poverty 
program which its chief of staff, Sargent 
Shriver, has put together for the President 
and unfolded to Congress, reflects realistic, 
workable, and, indeed, conservative economic 
principles. 

Mr. Shriver is not talking about reducing 
poverty by spreading the wealth of others. 

He is not talking about increasing hand- 
outs in order to decrease distress. 

He is not talking primarily about how to 
help the poor, but primarily about how to 
help the poor help themselves. 

What are the causes of increased unem- 
ployment and continued poverty in the face 
of increased and long-sustained prosperity? 
They are, as pointed out by Raymond J. 
Saulnier, former chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and no pie- in- 
the-sky economist: “Lack of skills,” “inade- 
quate education,” “unsuitable or inadequate 
work experience,” and “discrimination.” 

These are the root causes and the Shriver 
program is aimed concretely at these causes 
us a practical and necessary way to reduce 
poverty, 

These are the things which most often 
make people poor and keep them that way— 
often from generation to generation. 

I think this Nation cannot accept con- 
tinued poverty for 9,300,000 families with a 
median income of $1,800 a year. This kind 
of poverty is not due to the failure of our 
economic system. It is due to the failure 
of our society to provide the education, the 
job training and retraining, the encourage- 
ment and the environment needed to help 
the poor become productive and the pro- 
ductive become more prosperous. 

This is why a panel of practical, expe- 
rienced business leaders helped to shape and 
then gave its unanimous endorsement to the 
program which Mr. Shriver proposed to the 
White House. 

Recently the Gallup Poll reported that 83 
percent of the respondents said “no” when 
asked, Do you think poverty will ever be 
done away with in this country?” 

I suspect they asked the wrong question. 
The realistic goal is not abolishing poverty. 
Some people may not have the will to lift 
themselves out of poverty even when given 
a better opportunity. Some may not have 
the mental capacity to improve themselves 
even when the chance is put well within 
their reach, 

But it seems to me that the kind of poverty 
and unemployment we have experienced in 
the past 15 years ought to be seen as an 
anachronism not to be accepted. 

This war on poverty is headed in the right 
direction. 


What Is Happening to the Postal Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent article written by 
Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, president of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. In 
his article, “What Is Happening to the 
Postal Service?“ which appeared in the 
April issue of the Union Postal Clerk and 
the Postal Transport Journal, Mr. Hall- 
beck points out that changes by the Post 
Office Department can bring us to the 
Point where service cannot avoid being 
further inhibited. The Department will 
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have to cope with over a million addi- 
tional deliveries each year with fewer 
employees and reduced personnel budg- 
ets. Mr. Hallbeck believes, and rightly 
so, that automation in our postal service 
is not the complete solution to the prob- 
lem. 

I hope all of my colleagues will take 
the time to read this very important in- 
sight into our postal service problems: 

The article follows: 

Wat Is HAPPENING To THE POSTAL SERVICE? 
(By E. ©. Halibeck) 

You don't have to be an expert to know 
that something is happening to the postal 
service in this country. Something bad. 

Almost every day one sees new portents of 
declining services. 

Item: Between 1,500 and 2,000 Tar Heel 
motorists who ordered their license tags by 
mail this year found themselves without 
their tags as the deadline neared. The di- 
rector of motor vehicles registration said the 
post office had gotten mixed up.“ -A story 
in the Greensboro (N.C.) Dally News. 

Item: “The Congress and the postal pa- 
trons of Philadelphia are up in arms over 
the reduction of postal services in that 
city." From the Postal Record magazine of 
March 1964. 

Item: Mall service in the Berkshires has 
long been a joke."—Letter to the editor of 
the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle. 

Item: “Recent trends indicate this prob- 
lem (the volume of missent and delayed 
mail) has reached such proportions that 
reached such proportions that positive cor- 
rective action must be taken at once.“ The 
Postal Bulletin, February 20, 1964. 

That last item is really the most alarming 
of all. Coming from the Department's own 
Bureau of Operations it constitutes a con- 
fession of deficlencies which can no longer 
be ignored. 

Well, what is wrong? 

Plenty of people think they know. One 
Philadelphia merchant who last month sent 
out 5,000 pieces of promotional mail to ad- 
vertise a sale is understandably bitter over 
the astonishing fact that the 5,000 pieces 
apparently never were delivered. 

He accuses the Department of “socialistic 
inefficiency” in an angry note which embar- 
rassed postal officials permitted him to stuff 
into a second mailing for an alternative sale 
date. 

We are sympathetic with his indignation. 
But we must disagree with his diagnosis. 

The Bureau of Operations has its own 
diagnosis. Demanding an “immediate re- 
view” of all mall methods and 
procedures in all offices, it listed recently 11 
alleged shortcomings in the collection, proc- 
essing, facing, supervising and dispatching 
of the malls. 

It summed up its indictment in these 
words: “It is the responsibility of all postal 
employees to squarely meet our obligation 
of providing the public with the best postal 
service possible, consistent with President 
Johnson's directive for economy in the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

On the score of our responsibility as em- 
ployees, we are in total agreement. But the 
phrase above lets at least the cat's nose 
out of the bag. 

For when economy in Government is car- 
ried to rock-bottom extremes without suf- 
cient regard to realities or consequences it 
sets in motion the immutable law of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

The new administration's economies—its 
personne! freeze, its #30 million cutback to 
reduce the work force by 5,000 in 4 months, 
a 610 million cut in the transportation budg- 
et—are bringing us perilously close—in our 
judgment—to the point where service cannot 
avold being further inhibited. 

It would be unfair, obviously, to assign 
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all the blame for postal shortcomings to the 
new Johnson administration, The present 
inadequacies have been a long time in the 
making. And not all of them derive from 
meat- ax budgeting. 

The first major cutback in service to the 
public came away back during the Truman 
administration when the traditional two-a- 
day home delivery of mail was cut to one. 
The trend has been downhill ever since with 
more and more mail being handled by fewer 
people. 

At the end of fiscal 1963, for example, the 
Post Office actually employed 1,300 fewer peo- 
ple than at the start of the year although 
the volume of mail increased 2 percent in 
that year alone. 

Before the turn of this century the Post 
Office employed 150,000 people. Today, 70 
years later, there has been only a fourfold in- 
crease in employment to handle 16 times as 
much mail. 

Productivity of postal employee has in- 
creased dramatically and steadily and never 
more so than in recent years. The number 
of pieces of mail handled per employee has 
gone up 12 percent in the last decade alone. 

Yet experts warn that we must cope with 
an estimated 1.5 million additional office and 
home deliveries every year into the foresee- 
able future with fewer employees and reduced 
personnel budgets. 

Management says this will be possible be- 
cause of the blessings of automation. 

The public is learning the hard way, how- 
ever, that many of the vaunted miracles of 
the machine, when they are not actually 
bogus, are (to put it mildly) a mixed blessing. 

The public is beginning to find out that: 

Machines, not men, are tearing up the 
packages and chewing up the envelopes. 

Machines, not men, break down on the job. 

Machines, not men, require platoons of me- 
chanics for proper maintenance, 

Machines, not men, are being given a pub- 
lic relations glamor buildup even before they 
are adequately developed. 

Machines, not men, boosted operational 
costs at Philadelphia by $782,000 a year. 

Machines, not men, boosted operational 
costs at Denver by $624,000 a year, 

Machines, not men, are costing $12 million 
a year for research and development of du- 
bious value in many instances. 

Human beings also have their imperfec- 
tions, of course. 

Men, not machines, have been eliminating 
collection routes all over the country and 
removing convenient mailboxes from street 
corners. 

Men, not machines, are responsible for the 
juicy private leasing of 9,900 postal facilities 
which have cost—and will cost—the tax- 
payers hundreds of millions more over 30- 
year-periods than if the Post Office itself had 
bulit and run them. 

Men, not machines, eliminate railway mail 
trains that have already cut the intercity 
network of train service more than 50 percent 
in the last decade—a major factor in delay- 
ing the distribution of mail while it is ac- 
tually en route. 

Men, not machines, have decided that a 
fifth of the whole clerk-carrier complement 
shall consist of substitutes working up to 70 
hours a week without a penny of overtime. 

Men, not machines, are massing the mails 
in area centralization programs that are more 
efficient only in theory so long as temporary 
substitutes and others unprepared 
study are assigned to overwhelming burdens. 
not machines, haye decreed that 
postal clerks must learn their intricate 
scheme and route distributions on their own 
time. 

And men, not machines, have postulated 
the policy that the postal service all too often 
is fair game for politics as usual. 

It's not our intent to imply that the postal 
clerical force is perfect: Clerks have their 
human failings like everyone else, although 
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they make fewer mistakes than some óver- 
publicized machines and phony systems. 

But the fact is that when the appetite for 
productivity becomes insatlable—when the 
emphasis in practice is placed on quantity 
rather than quality—-and when these gods 
must be appeased at all costs—there is 
bound to de trouble in River City. 

And when you find careless distribution or 
casing of mall, or inefficient facing table 
operations, or substandard carrier service, 
you will also find in 9 cases out of 10 a short- 
age of trained personnel involved—a lack of 
qualified employees, 

Add a dash of poor supervision. For su- 
pervisory personnel can hardly be expected 
to do their job properly when they are pre- 
occupied with measuring, clocking, counting, 
and sweating individual employee perform- 
ances under the infamous work measure- 
ment system. 

Compound these ingredients, bring them 
to a slow boll, and what do you have? More 
stew than service. 

But the Bureau of Operations, demanding 
an “immediate review” at all levels, appar- 
ently believes the admitted problem of mis- 
sent and delayed mail derives from weak- 
nesses confined exclusively to the operations 
of clerks, mail handlers, and carriers. It 
has cited 11 areas of effort in which to whittle 
down error and delay. 

Bravo! For where shortcomings in our 
own functional areas can be found, we are 
ás eager as management to achieve correc- 
tion tf they are correctible. 

Indeed, as clerks, we are proud of our 
special skills without which the mail could 
not be moved, And as employees of the 
Government of the United States we are 
proud of our careers in the public service. 
We are devoted to the same objectives as 
postal management, namely—the rapid, ef- 
cient and accurate dispatch of 67 billion 
pieces of mall a year. 

But the inherent problems of this enor- 
mous chore require the perspective of a wide- 
angle lens not the distortions of a magnify- 


And let the public no less than the De- 
partment that seeds of discord, de- 
lusion, and dim sight inevitably yield a har- 
vest that is something less than s bumper 
crop. 


This Is Ridgefield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. STBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Rigge- 
field (Conn.) League of Women Voters 
has recently published a booklet called 
“This Is Ridgefield.” In it, citizens will 
find a complete historical and statistical 
description of this beautiful community 
and how it is governed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting the following editorial 
from the Danbury News-Times. The 
editor’s praise is well earned and I am 
happy to associate myself with it, con- 
gratulate the league, and bring its fine 
work to the attention of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

THis Is RIDGEFIELD 

“This Is Ridgefield” is the title of an 
attractive booklet, of some 80 pages, pub- 
lished by the league of women voters in 
that town as a service to the residents. 

The league of women voters has per- 
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formed a splendid service. And so have those 
who assisted the women's group by furnish- 
ing sketches, articles, and information for 
the booklet. 

A compact history of the community and 
statistical information is followed by a chap- 
ter on local government, which details the 
duties and responsibilities of various offi- 
cials, boards, and commissions which serve 
the town. 

Then there is a chapter on town finances, 
which explains local taxation, State aid, 
budget making, bonding capacity, and other 
fiscal matters which townspeople sometimes 
find complicated and hard to understand. 

A table comparing town budgets since 1939 
demonstrates graphically the great growth 
which Ridgefield has experienced in a little 
more than two decades. 

Other sections deal with health and safety 
services and community life. There are also 
a business and professional directory and a 
convenient listing of telephone numbers. 

“This Is Ridgefield” is a valuable piece of 
work—not only for townspeople who will 
make day-to-day use of it. but for future his- 
torlans who will find within its covers de- 
tailed Information of what Ridgefield was 
like in 1964. 

Among other things, they will know that 
there was in Ridgefield in 1964 a dedicated 
group of women doing practical things to 
make thelr hometown a better place for all. 


Civil Rights and the Maryland Primary 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have witnessed of late an 
incredible campaign of extremist activ- 
ity based upon irresponsible distortions 
of the provisions of H.R. 7152, the civil 
rights bill. Governor Wallace of Ala- 
bama, appealing to bigotry and hatred— 
first in Wisconsin, and now in Indiana 
and Maryland—has challenged all citi- 
zens of good will to speak out in support 
of the basic American beliefs in human 
dignity and equal justice under the law. 
Therefore, I commend to our colleagues 
a recent statement on civil rights and the 
Maryland primary by Dr. Royce Hanson, 
professor of government at American 
University, and Democratic candidate 
Heh Congress from Maryland's Sixth Dis- 

ct: 

STATEMENT ON Civil, RIGHTS AND THE MARY- 
LAND PRIMARY BY ROYCE Hanson 

I have, like many of you, been brooding 
more these past few days about our country 
in light of the Wisconsin primaries. I have 
been wondering what we can do. I am de- 
termined that we must demonstrate our de- 
votion to the principles of human dignity 
and equal justice. There is one issue of 
support for civil rights or rejection of all this 
country stands for in the march of human 
progress. That one issue ls more important 
than the election of any man to 

We in this country bear a most heavy bur- 
Gen. We are at the door of the Capitol where 
the of shameless discrimination 
fights its last great battle. We are the test 
5 this Nation's devotion to our brave 

We are the suburbanites whose pos- 
sinh “revolt” is watched with gleeful antici- 
pation. We can give justification for more 
delay, for crippling compromises with basic 
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freedoms, Or, we can deny comfort to the 
enemies of equality. In a very real sense, the 
fate of a tenth of the Nation's people, and 
the success of the civil rights bill lies with 
us. Long before the Senate will vote under 
its archaic rules, we shall vote. Cloture has 
been imposed for Maryland for May 19. Talk- 
ing stops and we must vote. Every citizen in 
this State carries the moral responsibility 
for, and the political power to assure, enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill. Our action will 
symbolize our entire Nation before the 
world. 

The primary function of my campaign is 
to do everything In my power to help meet 
the great human crisis of our time. This 
campaign is dedicated to helping good, silent 
people of our district understand that they 
must vote May 19 for mankind, for humanity, 
for America. 

Like some of you here, I grew up with 
segregation and senseless discrimination: 
Like most of you—I hope all of you—I have 
long recognized its insensate, demoralizing, 
costly, dehumantzing character. It is no 
longer enough to know that and to act in 
our small ways to help. We no longer have 
that choice. We must now act in a large 
way. Everyone must do his part, even pròs- 
pective Congressmen. 

Our work ts cut out for us. Governor 
Wallace will bring his ugly campaign to our 
county. We will be subjected to a faclle 
campaign which seeks to disguise bigotry 
with appeals to States rights and free enter- 
prise. We dare not be misled. No one must 
be allowed to balm his conscience with such 
shiboleths. The vote on May 19 is for or 
against pure, venomous, stupid bigotry. 
There is no nice way to put it. There is no 
nice way to support it. We are going to see 
& campaign designed to bring every viper in 
the State out from under his rock, 

If the “decent” people of this State sit 
home they stand convicted before all man- 
kind and their Creator as unworthy of a 
free soclety—ns careless of human worth. 
We must give our wholchearted support to 
Senator DANIEL BREWSTER. There can be no 
reservations, no hesitation, no compromise, 
no sitting at home depending on those who 
have the energy to vote. 

I ask you not to fall. I ask you to join 
me in helping end the life of racial discrimin- 
ation, America’s “peculiar institution.” I 
ask you to help free yourself and your broth- 
ers from injustice. It is time for every man 
who prizes his own humanity, it ts time for 
every Democrat who cherishes the ideal of 
political equality, to echo the haunting re- 
frain of the freedom marchers and resolve 
that in the free State of Maryland, ‘We shall 
overcome!” 


Armenian Martyrs’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, April 24 
was Armenian Martyrs’ Day. We recog- 
nize this day in memory of those 2 mil- 
lion Aremenian men, women, and chil- 
dren who in 1915 were the victims of the 
old Ottoman Empire’s World War I com- 
mitments and desire to retain a static 
Pan-Islamic society. 

As a result of Ottoman persecution, 
within 2 years over 800,000 Armenians 
lost their lives and nearly a million were 
forced to escape to the Soviet Union, thus 
depriving the Empire of some of the 
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best of their own society; the educators, 
the skilled artisans, and the merchants. 
In Russia and in other parts of the world 
today, these people remain, a residue of 
hate and animosity against Turkey that 
need never have been created. 

The attack on Armenia in 1915 was 
the final gasp of an intellectually and 
socially bankrupt regime. It revealed 
the Ottoman Empire for the “sick man of 
Europe” that it really was, degenerate, 
outdated, and corrupt. It left a difficult 
legacy for modern Turkey, a bad 
memory. It foolishly alienated a pro- 
gressive and valuable minority. It in- 
flamed religious differences which should 
have been laid to rest centuries before. 
This one, single event in Turkish history 
stands out as a continuing reminder of 
the need for tolerance and understand- 
ing toward all minorities. 


DAR Policy on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 27, I placed in the body of 
the ConcressronaL Record some remarks 
in answer to the newspaper advertise- 
ment of the Fundamental American 
Freedoms, Inc., which was carried in sev- 
eral Iowa papers under the title “$100 
Billion Blackjack: The Civil Rights Bill.” 

In connection with my remarks, I 
called attention to a newspaper story on 
the annual convention of the Iowa So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. During this convention the 
Iowa Society of the DAR adopted a reso- 
lution favoring civil rights. To my 
knowledge this is the first time a DAR 
chapter in this country has passed such 
a resolution. The following is a verba- 
tim copy of a newspaper story on the 
convention which appeared in the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register March 21, 1964. 

The text of this story follows: 

Cenar Rarips, Iowa—In a precedent- 
setting move, the Iowa Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Friday ap- 
Proved a civil rights resolution calling for 
“an end to the equivocation that tolerates 
denial to any fellow American citizen of the 
ordinary rights and opportunities enjoyed by 
any other citizen of our Nation.” 

Mrs, F. E. Corey, of Cedar Rapids, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, called the reso- 
lution a new departure in that the DAR 
never has enunciated a policy in the civil 
Tights area. 

“We felt that here in Iowa, at any rate, we 
ought to take a stand,” Mrs. Corey said. 

The resolution called attention to consti- 
tutional guarantees of equal opportunity and 
urged those rights be recognized “beginning 
With the right to gain recognition as an 
individual on his personal merit.” 

In another resolution, the more than 225 
delegates also declared that in any review 
Of the treaty, the “Panama Canal Zone must 
not be internationalized and must remain 
Under the exclusive sovereignty of the 
United States.” 

The delegates at their closing session also 
Voted to “reaffirm their opposition to social- 
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ized medicine and to oppose passage of 
‘medicare, " 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SmrrH, Republi- 
can, of Maine, drew praise in one resolution 
although the stressed it was non- 
political and would not endorse any candi- 
date. 

However, the Iowa DAR termed Senator 
Surrk's seeking of the presidential nomina- 
tion “a significant move to advance the 
status of all women” and “the opening of a 
frontier of service for women of the future.” 


Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Teece, U.S. Army, 
Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT MeCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the 12th. Congres- 
sional District of Illinois and of the Na- 
tion, Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Teece, US. 
Army, retired, is being honored on May 
2, 1964. The occasion marks his retire- 
ment as vice president of Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp. of North Chicago, II. 
However, General Teece is receiving rec- 
ognition for much more than his dis- 
tinguished seryice as a business execu- 
tive; he is being honored primarily as a 
military and civic leader whose influence 
in the community, the State, and Nation 
has redounded to the benefit of mankind. 

As an 18-year-old lad in Kewanee, 
II., Joseph A. Teece heard that the Na- 
tional Guard was being called to Federal 
service. He left work at once to answer 
the call. A private at the start of World 
War I, he rose to the rank of sergeant as 
a member of the 33d Infantry Division 
in the American Expeditionary Force. 
Following the Armistice he served in the 
Army of Occupation. 

In 1924, he reenlisted and rose 
through the ranks of the 129th Infantry 
Regiment to lieutenant colonel and ex- 
ecutive officer of the 129th. On March 5, 
1941, Lieutenant Colonel Teece was again 
inducted into Federal service. His career 
in World War II isa saga of distinguished 
achievement. He saw active service in 
north Africa, in the Asiatic-Pacific 
theater, and in the Italian and Sicilian 
campaigns. Later he served more than 2 
years with the Nationalist Army in 


Wounded in the north African cam- 
paign, he was awarded the Purple Heart 
Medal. General Teece has also been 
decorated with the Bronze Star, the Sil- 
ver Star, the Legion of Merit, the EAME 
Theater Ribbon with three bronze battle 
stars, six oversea bars, the Victory 
Medal, the Illinois Long and Honorable 
Service Medal with Silver Bar and Palm, 
and two decorations from the Chinese 
Combat Command. 

Following his release from Federal 
service in May 1946, General Teece was 
called upon to command the 44th In- 
fantry Division of the postwar Illinois 
National Guard. Two years later he was 
given the additional responsibility of 
commanding general of troops, Illinois 
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National Guard, filling both assignments 
until 1950 when he was placed on the 
State retired list as a lieutenant gen- 
eral of the line. With an illustrious mili- 
tary career spanning 33 years and two 
great wars, General Teece turned to a 
new career in civilian life. 

General Teece waged a tireless war 
against prejudice and bigotry. He served 
with distinction as a member of the Illi- 
nois Commission on Human Relations. 
He has been awarded a citation for meri- 
torious service by the Waukegan Chap- 
ter of B’nai B'rith. 

In the past 14 years General Teece 
has served two terms as president of the 
Fort Sheridan Chapter of the Associa- 
tion of the U.S, Army, and as president 
of the Waukegan-North Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce, director of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
North Chicago Rotary Club, and orga- 
nizer of Junior Achievement of Wauke- 
gan. Currently, he is chairman of the 
Waukegan Port Authority and Wauke- 
gan Airport, a director of the Lake 
County Civic League and of two impor- 
tant citizens groups affiliated with Lake 
Forest College. He holds memberships 
in other civic groups including the Dah- 
ringer Post, American Legion. 

Mr, Speaker, I am pleased to call to 
the attention of the House this record 
of distinguished service of my esteemed 
friend, Joseph A. Teece. On May 2, 1964, 
as some 500 friends and admirers gather 
at this affair honoring him, I know that 
we—in the House of Representatives, in 
behalf of all of the people of our Nation— 
GGG 
soldier. 


Address of Hon. Richard Bolling, of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent speech, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Congressman BoLLIxG, cited a 
number of important reasons why we in 
Congress cannot be content to rest on our 
laurels. because of the beneficial pro- 
grams enacted in the “education Con- 
gress of 1963.” As he so cogently points 
out we cannot enter the space age with a 
substantial portion of our educational 
facilities and teachers’ salaries more 
suited to the era of the little red school- 
house. I commend his remarks to my 
colleagues: 

Text oF REMARKS BY RICHARD BOLLING, CON- 
GRESSMAN, FIFTH Districr, Mrssovrer, B- 
FORE THE MISSOURI ADULT EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, Apri 3, 1964, St. Lovis, Mo. 
Today America is reaching for the stars. 

We have broken the bonds that have tied 

man to the earth through the ages. We have 

sent men to orbit the earth in the silent 

Space Outside our own atmosphere. And be- 

fore this decade is finished it is very likely 

that man will travel to the moon, 

After that—who knows? No dream is too 
big. The universe is our oyster, Here we 
stand in the spring of 1964 with head tilted, 
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arms outstretched, eagerly ready for new 
worlds to conquer. 

It's a heroic posture. 

But let's look at it a little more closely. 

We stand with the door of the space age 
open before us and our feet are nalled firmly 
to the floor of the little red schoolhouse. 

The plain, unhappy facts are that while 
we are looking eager-eyed ahead to the ad- 
ventures of tomorrow we are overlooking the 
sad reality of an educational machine geared 
to yesterday's problems. 

Let me point out to you a small indicator 
of the paradox confronting us. In just the 
past few years we have seen new words gain- 
ing great currency in our society. There are 
such words as “astronaut,” “liftoff,” “re- 
entry,” and “dropout.” 

Kids have always dropped out of school, 
and in the past it was not an overriding na- 
tional tragedy. In good times most could 
find Jobs within the limits of their skills or 
knowledge. But in this age of rapidly ad- 
vancing technology there are fewer and fewer 
jobs for those with little knowledge or low 
skills. We see the result in the unemploy- 
ment figures that are so painfully high. It 
is also refiected in the rising incidence of 
delinquency and crime, 

And it shows, too, in one of the most ap- 
palling statistics I have seen, I refer to the 
fact that Just about one-quarter of all selec- 
tive service registrants fail to pass the pre- 
induction mental tests. In Missouri, inci- 
dentally, the figure for failures is 13.4 
percent, 

And who can help but be shocked by the 
fact that in this, the richest and most pro- 
gressive Nation in the world, 24 out of every 
1,000 citizens past the age of 14 cannot read 
or write. In Missouri, 17 out of each 1,000 
of our people are illiterate. 

Another bleak picture is that of the thou- 
sands of bright, eager youngsters whose 
brains and talents are desperately needed— 
who cannot go to college simply because they 
cannot afford it. 

And what of those who do stay in school 
and have the means to go to college? What 
do they find? Tul tell you what they find. 
They find overcrowded classrooms, anti- 
quated laboratories, outdated libraries, and 
understaffed, underpaid, and overworked 
faculties. 

With the rising population the situation 
in our schools, already serious, will become 
critical. 

For example, in 1950 there were just over 
2% million students enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning. Today there are nearly 
twice as many and it is estimated that by 
1975 there will be nearly 9 million students 
looking for a college education. 

Where are we going to put them? Who is 
going to teach them? 

To meet the needs that are already upon 
us, it has been estimated that the institu- 
tions of higher education should invest an 
annual average of $1 billion more than is 
now being spent. It is pretty well estab- 
lished that local and State governments can- 
not provide the additional funds that are 
needed now. Private contributions cannot 
possibly supply the funds. 

The late President Kennedy, who realized 
so well the problems in this sphere said 
“education is the right, the necessity and 
the responsibility of all.” 

I would like, if I may, to state this another 
way. Education and its problems transcends 
local, county, and State lines. It is a na- 
tional problem. 

has tried hard to work out the 
problems of education. In the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress bold steps were taken 
in recognition of the necessity for national 
response to national educational needs. 
President Johnson has referred to this Con- 
gress as the “Education Congress of 1963.” 
This Congress enacted major legislation to 
provide for training facilities and student 
aid for the medical professions, training for 
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teachers of handicapped children, major new 
provisions for expanding and updating voca- 
tional education, expansion and extension of 
the important National Defense Education 
Act and substantial assistance to colleges 
and universities for construction of academ- 
ic facilities. 

This latter legislation has been cited by 
President Johnson as “the most significant 
education bill passed by Congress in the 
history of the Republic.” 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 provided for $1.2 billion of matching 
grants and loans during the next 3 years to 
assist institutions of higher education to 
build academic facilities so that they may 
expand their enrollment capacity. It pro- 
vides especially for strengthening the growth 
of public community colleges and technical 
institutions and for the expansion of grad- 
uate facilities. 

As President Johnson said on signing this 
act: “We will help to build 25 to 30 new 
public community colleges every year. 

“We will help to construct the technical 
institutes that are needed to close the gap 
in this crucial area of trained manpower. 

“We will help to build graduate schools 
and facilities in at least 10 to 20 major acad- 
emic centers. 

“We will help to improve the quality of 
library facilities in our own universities and 
colleges.” 


There is no doubt about it. The Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 was a pretty 
good bill. But let’s face it. It was not the 
universal cure-all for the ills facing educa- 
tion. 

Then there is the question of teacher's 
pay. It is ludicrous to me that the men and 
women to whom we turn over the Nation's 
children are among the lowest paid of any 
professional group and in many cases are 
paid less than semiskilled workers. 

It is unbelievable to me that American 
parents are unmoved by the fact that the 
average salary for classroom teachers in the 
public schools is under 86.000 a year. In- 
cidentally, you probably know that the aver- 
age in Missouri is only $5,488, well below 
the national average. 

I wish I could promise you that Federal 
aid to teachers’ salaries ts forthcoming. 
There are many of us in Washington who 
are urging such legislation but the facts 
compel me to say to you that currently, 
the prospects for such legislation are pretty 
remote now. 

But I am optimistic about future educa- 
tion legislation. The needs in the field have 
been recognized, as was demonstrated with 
the passage of last year's bill. There will 
be more legislation. There has to be. 

As long as youngsters drop out of school; 
as long as youths are deprived of a college 
education because they haven't the financial 
means to get it; as long as students are 
turned away from overcrowded campuses, 
and as long as teachers are overworked and 
underpaid we must devote all the time, 
energy, and imagination required to solve 
the problem. 

Together let us tear down the little red 
schoolhouse and create an educational 
launching pad befitting our bold plans for 
flight into the future. 


Heritage Edition of the Atlantic City Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, as Repre- 
sentative of the Second District of New 
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Jersey, I would like to take this opportu- 


-nity to congratulate the Atlantic City 


Press of Atlantic City, for the wonderful 
144-page heritage edition of the paper 
published on April 12. This edition was 
the largest of its kind ever attempted in 
my district and it gave a vivid portrayal 
of the historic background of Atlantic, 
Cape May, and Cumberland Counties, 
which comprise my district, as well as 
the rich heritage of surrounding counties 
such as Ocean, Salem, and Burlington, 
as well as New Jersey itself, on this its 
tercentenary year. 

Many of the best writers in south Jer- 
sey are represented in this gigantic effort 
and the material and pictures used show 
without a doubt the historic importance 
of this part of southern Jersey, not only 
in the Revolutionary War, and pre-Rev- 
olution days, but through the War of 
of 1912, the Civil War and the recon- 
struction period. 

It points out how nationally known 
industries began with the germ of a 
thought born in Egg Harbor City and 
Vineland, and how one man—Eugene 
Grace—the son of a small village store- 
keeper in Cape May County proved that 
America is still the great land of oppor- 
tunity by working his way from a one- 


‘room schoolroom to the most powerful 


steel position in the world. 

This combined effort of all the depart- 
ments of the Atlantic City Press is to be 
commended as a civic undertaking to tell 
the world in picture and story about the 
great coastal countries of our State of 
New Jersey. 

I know this edition will be cherished 
by the many whose ancestors move 
through its pages, by the schools for its 
educational value, and to those outside 
the State to discover our many moments 
of great history. 

Its editor in chief, William McMahon, 
deserves credit for a thorough job of as- 
sembling this great historical master- 
piece. I found this edition fascinating 
reading and I again want to congratu- 
late the publishers and the various de- 
partments whose combined efforts pro- 
duced one of the truly great historical 
collections of my district. 


The Innovation Industry in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 9, I had the high privi- 
lege of addressing the New York MIT 
alumni center dinner. It was a great 
honor to share the speaking platform 
with Dr. J. R. Killian, Jr., one of the out- 
standing scientists in the United States 
and former scientific adviser to President 
Eisenhower. 

Dr. Killian's address merits the close 
attention of all who are interested in sci- 
ence in this new and exciting era in 
which we now live. It is my privilege to 
insert it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL Recorp so that all interested may 
read it: 

THE Innovation INDUSTRY IN TRANSITION 

(By J. R. Killian, Jr.) 

I count it a privilege to share your program 
this evening with Congressman MILLER and 
to join you in welcoming him, As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives with a 
long and distinguished record and as chair- 
man of its Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, he has made himself a legislative ex- 
Pert in scientific and technological matters. 
Under his leadership, the committee which 
he chairs has worked for a wider understand- 
ing in Congress of the ways in which science 
and technology can best serve the national 
interest and has sought to cultivate, both 
within and without Government, a deeper 
knowledge and wisdom regarding their role 
in our society, a subject on which Congress- 
man Mn speaks authoritatively and I, 
academically. 

Let us call it the innovation industry — 
shorthand for “research, development, test, 
and evaluation.” After an agonizingly slow 
start in the United States it came to ma- 
turity in World War I, and its decisive con- 
tributions then to the winning of the war 
set the stage for the spectacular growth it 
has since enjoyed. 

Today it is an $18 billion industry repre- 
senting nearly 3 percent of the gross national 
product. That part of the industry devoted 
to scientifice research and development alone 
engages the efforts of over 400,000 scientists 
and engineers. 

The growth of our innovation industry is 
a measure of the progress of the United 
States toward becoming a research-based 
society. From the very earliest days of the 
Republic, it has been recognized that knowl- 
edge is power and that the Nation grew 
Stronger by taming nature than it could by 
framing ideologies. So today we have the 
research society, affluent in the production of 
knowledge as well as dollars, with planned 
discovery, innovation, and experiment con- 
stantly renewing its vitality and hernessing 
the future for the benefit of the present. 

When we think of research, we tend to 
think in terms of science where it has had its 
greatest exploitation; yet it has great impor- 
tance in other fields. Spurred on by the 
spirit and successes of science, the social 
sciences are gaining new powers and useful- 
ness through research, affording new hope 
that man may achieve some gains in under- 
standing himself as well as nature. 

The art of management provides an ex- 
ample. In a recent article on new concepts 
of management, Profs. Philip E. Slater and 
Warren G. Bennis observed: The challenges 
facing modern enterprises are, at base, knowl- 
edge-gathering, truth-requiring dilemmas, 
The processes of problem solving, conflict 
Tesolution, and recognition of dilemmas 
haye great kinship with the academic pur- 
sult of truth. 

“The institution of science is the only 
institution based on and geared for change. 
It is built not only to adapt to change, but 
to overthrow and create change. So it is— 
and will be—with modern industrial enter- 
Prises.“ 

So it is and will be increasingly with 
almost every department of our national 
effort. We have built a great and growing 
“industry” the output of which is a high 
Velocity of change and an exponential 
growth of knowledge. 

During this period of rapid growth of 


1 Metaphorically akin to the “knowledge 
industry.“ See Machlup, Fritz: The Produc- 
tion and Distribution of Knowledge in the 
255 States.“ Princeton University Press, 

Harvard Business Review. March-April 
1964, pp. 51-59. 
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scientific research, the Government has be- 
come its principal source of support, and 
the Government's investment, prompted 
mainly by the requirements of defense and 
of space exploration, has now to an 
annual rate of $15 billion (of which only 
about $1.5 billion is for basic research.) 
Obviously the rate of growth we have wit- 
nessed in the last two decades cannot con- 
tinue because of a limit on both dollars 
and men. We have, in fact, reached a point 
where clearly it is in the national interest 
to take stock. Are we getting our money's 
worth? Recognizing that the recent rate 
of growth will probably not continue, how 
much additional growth should we accept? 
Under conditions of lessened growth, how 
do we establish priorities? Are there im- 
balances in our total effort? These ques- 
tions and others are being properly asked 
today by Congress, by the executive branch, 
and by the public. They are also being asked 
ay the scientific community itself, as shown 
by a succession of reports now appearing 
which deal with science and public policy, 
One waggish scientist has likened our na- 
tional management of science in recent years 
“to a ship with a thousand helms all con- 
nected to one rudder with rubber bands.” 
Somehow, though, the ship has regularly 
made port with highly valuable cargoes. 

This period of transition and stocktaking 
is crucial for the future of science in the 
Nation, and it is of the utmost importance 
that we marshal the best wisdom we have 
to shape any new policies that appear to 
be needed, espocially policies relating Gov- 
ernment to science, 

In the spirit of the dialog now taking 
Place, let me make some personal observa- 
tions about factors which seem to me to be 
im t as we review present practices 
and establish future 3 

The evidence is conclusive that the United 
States now holds world leadership in sci- 
ence. American science today, as Duncan 
says in “Macbeth,” is “full of growing.” 
Marked both by fecundity and brilliance, 
our effort is now of. critical size, and it 


the other. While not enough, we have uni- 
versity centers of science and engineering 
without equal, perhaps in the world. For- 
eign scientists leave their home countries 
to take advantage of the intellectual ex- 
citement, the ambiance of freedom and es- 
teem for science they find here, the wealth 
of equipment, and the salubrious research 
environment, the absence of snobbish class 
distinctions separating science and engineer- 
ing. The resulting “brain drain,” or “un- 
favorable balance of trade” in technical per- 
sonnel, as we know, has become a political 
issue for at least one of our allies. 

This estimate I give is in striking contrast 
to. the observation made by the economist 
Carl Snyder in 1902 that one could search 
the world's scientific literature in vain for 
references to distinguished American 
achievement. Implicit in this flourishing 
state of American science, however, are two 
implications which require careful consid- 
eration in this period of review and stock- 


The first is the danger, given our present 
strength, that we may rest on our oars, 
thinking that the race is won, Actually, 
we may be only at the beginning of un- 
exampled scientific and achleve- 
ment, on the threshold of an Augustan age 
of unparalleled creativity. 

With the future so promising, this is not 
the time to relax our scientific effort or for 
timid talk about having reached some kind 
of ceiling in our upsurge of scientific and 
technological strength. 

The second hazard is that our present 
massive effort and high confidence may ob- 
scure weaknesses still present in our pro- 
gram and lead us once again into com- 
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Placency. Indeed in some quarters, the 
postsputnik sense of urgency having sub- 
sided, we seem again to be growing smug 
about our strength. As observers said in 
the midst of our consternation following 
sputnik, we shifted overnight from apathy 
to panic, although what had happened 
hardly warranted such an extreme reaction. 
I have an uneasy feeling that the pendulum 
of our concern has now swung back to the 
contented self-satisfaction which lulled and 
charmed us during the months prior to 
October 1957. 

As we examine our programs, policies, and 
attitudes today, we should keep clearly in 
mind the importance of dampening out 
these extreme oscillations in our national 
attitude. 

Let me cite three examples which should 
give us pause as we preen N on our 
scientific leadership. 

The first is the AA NA strength of 
our industrial technology. We are exper- 
fencing increasingly able competition from 
abroad. On the Continent, industrial re- 
search is recapturing much of its prewar 
vigor, and we not reports in our professional 
press describing European industrial re- 
search as an “awakening giant.” Britain is 
currently expending about 2.7 percent of its 
GNP on research and development, a per- 
centage close to that of the United States. 

In its 1964 report, released last month, the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
noted evidence ey cee Rena ee eee 
logical superiority may be diminishing as 
other nations step up their research and de- 
velopment. The report makes the further 
observation that despite the huge size of our 
overall effort, our current level and alloca- 
tion of R. & D.“ expenditures may be in- 
adequate for the sustained and rapid eco- 
nomic growth we need and that the large 
increase in military and space research in re- 
cent years may have created an imbalance 
in the allocation of our research talent lead- 
ing to a shortchanging of research in some 
parts of the private sector. 

Despite all we hear to the contrary, we 
have not yet created the incentives and con- 
ditions which would lead to a deep penetra- 
tion of research and development into our 
industrial community. 

As we congratulate ourselvés on the pres- 
ent superiority of our industrial technology, 
let us not be bemused by it-can't-happen- 
here complacency. It did happen to Britain 
about 100 years ago. Prior to 1850 she had 
undisputed technological leadership, being 
the home of the industrial revolution. By 
1870 she became content, however, and failed 
to recognize that technology required cease- 
less development; there was a withering of 
innovation and enterprise. Meanwhile, Ger- 
many was discovering the contribution 
which science can make to technology. She 
pioneered in the development of innovation 
industry, her universities became the seed- 
beds of new industry, and she took away 
from Britain world leadership in industrial 
technology. This could happen here. 

A second example is the importance of 
maintaining undiminished a steady input of 
creative ideas in our advanced ns 
technology. I am troubled when I hear 
statements about our having reached some 
kind of plateau in our invention and de- 
velopment of new weapons. I don't think 
we have, but I think it is of the utmost 
importance that we continue a high level of 
creative activity In this area. The cold war 
is not over; our military technology, to be 
superior and even adequate requires unceas- 
ing technological innovation and advance. 
There has been no p in adhering 
to a national military policy that calls for 
us to maintain a margin of superiority as 
the best means for preserving the peace and 
making progress toward safe arms limitation. 
This margin, howeyer, can only be main- 
tained by an advancing military technology. 
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By the same token we must be so alert 
and far advanced in our own technology 
that we will not be surprised by another 
sputnik-like event. We may elect not to do 
certain things, but we should not be taken 
by surprise and caught in a state of in- 
adequacy, Our science and technology must 
be so good and so far out on the frontier 
that it is we who have the capability to 
anticipate advances and do things un- 
imagined by others. 

A third example which should give us 
concern lies in the domain of education. 
Our science education, especially our pre- 
college science education, while improving. 
is still hampered by obsolescence and medi- 
ocrity. $ 

In a book, “Education, Manpower, and 
Economic Growth,” published recently, 
Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers 
develop some significant indices comparing 
the manpower resources of countries in 
various stages of development. One of their 
comparisons is the distribution of students 
between science and technology on the one 
hand, and humanities, law, and the arts on 
the other. In the percentage of its stu- 
dents studying science and technology, the 
United States stands substantially below the 
mean of 16 advanced countries. Sweden, 
Israel, West Germany, Finland, Russia, Can- 
ada, France, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Australia, all have a higher 
percentage than the United States studying 
science or engineering. The Soviet per- 
centage is twice that of the United States. 
We hear sometimes that we are overempha- 
sizing science but this comparison certainly 
does not support this contention. We ac- 
tually face a problem of too few students 
electing science and engineering to meet our 
national needs. To cite but one need: The 
President's Science Advisory Committee has 
recommended that we at least double our 
production of doctorates in science, engi- 
neering, and mathematics by 1970. 

Unquestionably Government support in 
recent years has helped to meet these chal- 

. The Defense Education Act of 1958 
has bettered science teaching resources in 
precoliege schools, as indeed it has strength- 
ened instruction. The program of 
the National Science Foundation for 
strengthening science and engineering at 
the college and university level has been 
profoundly important, as has its support of 
new curriculums developments, such as the 
high school physics program initiated at 
MIT. The recent education act passed by 
Congress will help to meet the vast building 
needs of our rapidly growing system of 
higher education. 

Federal support of research in educational 
institutions has served greatly to strengthen 
our universities as well as American science. 
This Federal support has been conceived 
and administered with remarkable effective- 
ness and, in turn, it has been well used by 
the universities. Federal support has 
helped to give American science the world 
leadership of which I have spoken. Even 
those of us who are strongly in favor of 
private institutions privately supported 
must acknowledge these great assists which 
the Federal Government has given educa- 
tion. 

These general considerations and national 
requirements should be clearly in view as we 
reexamine our national science policies, es- 
pecially those affecting Government partici- 
pation. In addition there are more specific 
questions which sre currently being exam- 
ined and debated. Let me note five of these. 

First, there is the relation of private funds 
to public funds in supporting science, espe- 
clally in our universities. On this question 
I would be loud and clear in voicing my con- 
yictions. ‘ 

Despite the growth of Government support, 
private funds creatively deployed must play 
a crucial role in the advancement of science. 
They are still the principal source of freedom 
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money and essential venture capital. In a 
way not usually appropriate for Government 
funds, they can assist the emerging young 
scientist and the promising new idea. In our 
private institutions they provide the core 
support that is essential for stability and in- 
dependence and the pursuit of long-term 
goals. They help in protecting the freedom 
of science which is essential for its strength 
and integrity. In all these ways, private 
funds increase the return on the large public 
funds which the scale and importance of 
science now require in the national interest. 

Let us not forget, too, that it was private 
funds that largely created the great graduate 
schools In private universities which provided 
the largest number of centers of strength 
which the Government turned to when it be- 
gan to provide funds to strengthen science. 
Thus private funds—plus State funds in the 
great State universities—provided the es- 
sential base for a great Federal research pro- 
gram and thus amplified its effectiveness. 
This continues. 

In my judgment, then, a sound national 
policy for science must call for the increase 
and creative use of funds from foundations, 
corporations, and individuals, along with 
Government support, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a matter of policy should en- 
courage and facilitate this private support. 

The recent success of a number of major 
universities in raising large capital funds 
from private sources has dramatically proved 
that private support is not drying up. I need 
only recall MIT's recent success in raising 
$98 million of private money—an outcome 
of immense significance in view of the fact 
that MIT Is also a major recipient of Federal 
funds for research. 

Second, there is the vital requirement that 
excellence be the touchstone of our national 
research planning. As the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee has emphasized, 
“In science the excellent is not just better 
than the ordinary; it is almost all that mat- 
ters. It is therefore fundamental that this 
country should energetically sustain and 
strongly reinforce first-rate work where it 
now exists." In the support of research, ad- 
herence to this policy by Government agen- 
cies has been a major factor in giving U.S. 
science world leadership. 

In continuing to reinforce existing centers 
of strength, we must also create new ones. 
We need more graduate schools of science 
and engineering as good as the best we now 
have. We achieve these, not by diminishing 
the strength or support of the existing great 
centers of strength but by encouraging oth- 
ers to develop. The program of Institutional 
grants initiated by the National Science 
Foundation, is one way of beginning to build 
new centers of strength and to achieve a 
wider diffusion of scientists and engineers. 

This is not done by building on weak- 
ness, It is done rather by identifying those 
institutions which have shown the initiative 
and mobilized the support to strengthen 
themselves. More constituencles—communi- 
ties and States—should déterminedly set 
about to strengthen their institutions to the 
point where sources of funds, public and pri- 
vate, can justify helping them grow stronger 
still, 

Third, universities have an urgent respon- 
sibility, now that the volume of research they 
conduct has grown so great, to conduct and 
control it so that it clearly fulfills its educa- 
tional function. It is my deep conviction, 
born of firsthand experience, that basic re- 
search in the university can serve to 
strengthen all of its educational activities 
but especially undergraduate education. I 
do not agree with many current statements 
that the great increase in basic research in 
recent years carries with it an inevitable 
diversion of interest, talent, and creative 
ideas from undergraduate teaching. On the 
contrary, there is ample evidence that the 
presence of a vigorous basic research pro- 
gram can serve to invigorate undergraduate 
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teaching. Our universities have a superb 
opportunity to encourage the penetration of 
research into the undergraduate domain and 
to release the full potential of this research 
to enrich the teaching and to provide an 
atmosphere of creative vigor for both stu- 
dents and staff in undergraduate programs. 

I do not exaggerate or boast when I re- 
mark that MIT is devoting intense efforts 
to be great in teaching as well as research, 
that it has become a national center for 
curriculum innoyation and reform, and that 
its efforts encompass teaching ranging from 
the elementary school to college. 

I turn next to manpower utilization, one 
of the areas most requiring attention now 
that we are sponsoring such vast R. & D. 
efforts. 

The way scientists and engineers deploy 
themselves and are utilized is more Impor- 
tant than the way we allot our research and 
development dollar, although the two, of 
course, are linked. 

About 60 percent of ail of the scientists 
and engineers in R. & D.“ in the United 
States are working wholly or in part on proj- 
ects or programs financed by the Federal 
Government. 

Under these conditions, it is obviously im- 
portant that Government must try to avoid 
policies or procedures which may lead to 
inefficient deployment, building up one area 
at the expense of another, stockpiling, and 
so on. When considering the launching of 
big programs requiring large-scale research 
and development, the Government, in ad- 
vance, should count the cost in manpower. 
We now are in an era when Government de- 
cisions can affect small armies of sclentists 
and engineers. 

We urgently need more information about 
manpower utilization. So far we have had 
to make decisions based on hunches, intul- 
tion, or fragmentary data, 

In this random list of problem areas, I 
come finally to the problem of achieving good 
management in all institutions, public and 
private, of our massive innoyation industry. 
This need for good management becomes the 
more urgent in this period of transition when 
our rate of growth will probably be slowed 
and the problem of priorities, of responsible 
scientific choice, will become crucial. Which 
big project will we undertake and which re- 
ject or defer? How do we achieve a proper 
balance between basic research, which over 
so long a time we neglected, and applied re- 
search and development? 

In the Government these questions will 
have to be answered by both executive and 
legislative processes, but great responsibility 
must inevitably fall upon the science ad- 
ministrators and their advisers. Great prog- 
ress has been made in recent years in creat- 
ing the necessary posts, such as assistant 
secretaries for research and development, 
and generally upgrading the administrative 
competence available for handling the mas- 
sive Government program, but much remains 
to be done. 

The Government faces à hard struggle 
to recruit competent technical, supervisory, 
and managerial talent. It constantly is up 
against a dangerous weakening of its man- 
agement strength, largely because pay scales 
and personnel policies are inadequate and 
technically competent administrators are 
hard to attract and hold. Science admin- 
istrators, managers who possess a combina- 
tion of technological mastery and adminis- 
trative skill, project engineers, and research 
directors—all these are extremely scarce 
today. More and better ones can do much 
to improve the Federal as well as the indus- 
trial R. & D. program. 

The advisory committees and other mo- 
chanisms drawing upon the resources of the 
Nation's scientific community have served 
the Government brilliantly in recent years 
and will continue to do so. It is subject, 
however, to inevitable constraints. 
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Some of these constraints arise out of 
the inevitable institutionalization that 
comes with time and the growth of pro- 
grams. In effect, it appears in both Goy- 
ernment and non-Government scientific ac- 
tivities. Scientific advisory procedures that 
in the beginning were effectively informal 
tend to become more formalized and conse- 
quently less uninhibitedly creative. 

So great is the Government's reliance on 
these advisory mechanisms that they have 
been asked to carry increasing responsibili- 
ties for the monitoring and appraising of 
Government programs, for advice on the 
sélection of projects, and for responding to 
the important needs of Congress. We need 
to give careful attention to the invention 
of ways whereby Government advisers can 
perform these monitoring and appraisal re- 
sponsibilities and at the same time be a 
source of creative ideas. An occasional ad 
hoc group working full time for a limited 
period, such as the technological capabili- 
ties panel of the mid-fifties, is one way to 
introduce and appraise fresh ideas, Ad- 
visory committees should be rotated and 
full-time summer study panels further util- 
ized, In all of the many relationships which 
the Government has with research establish- 
ments and other sources of creative scien- 
tific activity, it must be recognized that 
while the Government's interests must be 
carefully protected by proper supervision 
and control, such supervision and control, 
not skillfully handled, can reduce the pro- 
ductivity of scientists and engineers. 

I return, in conclusion, to my earlier sur- 
mise that we have an “untransacted destiny” 
in science, Unless we burke the chance, we 
may be ushering in a golden age with unex- 
ampled benefits for human welfare. 

The United States, with the scientific 
strength it has built in the past several 
decades, has the resources and momentum 
to play a central role in this achievement— 
unless we have a loss of nerve or make deci- 
sions which hamper or dampen innovation. 
If we continue to evolve policies, especially 
Government policies which release the full 
creative scientific and technological poten- 
tial of the Nation, we have before us the 
power to shape a great society, a research- 
oriented society in which no man need work 
at less than his full potential and all men 
can have the profound experience of each 
being creative in his own way. 

It was not a boasting scientist, but the 
35th President of the United States, speaking 
last October at the centennial of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences who said, “In 
the years since man unlocked the power 
stored within the atom, the world has made 
progress, halting but effective, toward bring- 
ing that power under human control. The 
challenge, in short, may be our salvation. 
As we begin to master the potentialities of 
modern science, we move toward a new era 
in which science can fulfill its creative 
Promise and help bring into existence the 
happiest society the world has ever known, 
I think that never in the history of science 
has the time been brighter, the need been 
greater, for cooperation between those of 
us who work in Government, and those who 
work in Jaboratories.” 


Kansas City and Federal Urban Renewal 
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HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
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Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following policy 
statement of the Kansas City, Kans., 
Area Chamber of Commerce regarding 
Federal urban renewal programs. Un- 
der the leadership of John Breidenthal, 
president, the Kansas City Chamber has 
taken a strong policy position opposing 
the position of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The community 
leaders of Kansas City, who have done 
and are doing so much for all the citizens 
of that great community, in so many 
ways, are to be commended for the clarity 
of their vision and courage in taking this 


position. 

I include their statement at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Poutcy STATEMENT OF THE Kansas COITY, 
KANS., AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RE- 
GARDING FEDERAL URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 
The Kansas City, Kans., Area Chamber of 

Commerce opposes the action taken by the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

in urging elimination of urban renewal pro- 

grams currently in effect. 

While in agreement with the concept of 
State and local communities accepting re- 
sponsibility for projects of this type, we 
believe such action is premature and not in 
the best interests of our citizens, and, fur- 
ther, not feasible until means are devised for 
restoring to local governments the financial 
means for impiementing such redevolpment 


programs. 

Public programs such as urban renewal 
and related activities have been a stimulant 
to local community up and caused 
considerable investment of private funds in 
local areas thus serving as a factor in eco- 
nomic development and total community 
growth, 

As a nation we are today faced with the 
continuing problem of neighborhood blight 
and downtown deterioration which directly 
affects a vast number of our citizens. Un- 
less a program is maintained that will con- 
tinually attack the problem, the Nation will 
be faced with a situation of catastrophic 
blight which will virtually choke off the 
commercial and industrial vitality and 
growth of the local communities. 

While we recognize and hope that local 
and State governments will eventually be 
in a position to assume full responsibility 
for financing of urban renewal programs 
within the home communities, we realize 
that currently this is an impractical situa- 
tion and has every indication of being so 
in the foreseeable future. Many States have 
enabling legislation which authorizes local 
urban redevelopment projects financed lo- 
cally; however, until such time as this is 
prevalent throughout the Nation, it is essen- 
tial that Federal urban renewal programing 
continue. 

The Kansas City, Kans., Area Chamber of 
Commerce position on urban renewal favors: 

(1) Retention of the existing program- 
ing of urban renewal by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Urban Renewal 
Administration and related agencies. 

(2) Continuation of the present sharing 
of urban renewal costs by the local and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

(3) Providing a means for local communi- 
ties to have access to Federal funds to be 
used for planning purposes. 

(4) Development of plans which will serve 
as a catalyst for the entire community to 
upgrade living standards and business and 
commercial activity on a cooperative basis 
through urban renewal, private development, 
and private financing. 

The Kansas City, Kans., Area Chamber of 
Commerce therefore urges the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to reconsider its position on 
urban renewal so as not to cause an elimina- 
tion of this program which would create an 
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undue hardship for the many local communi- 
ties of the United States currently expe- 
riencing successful community development 


programs. 

Adopted by the board of directors of the 
Kansas City, Kans., Area Chamber of Com- 
merce this 24th day of April 1964. 


Beef Import Issue in the Election 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OFP IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include an edi- 
torial from the Guthrian of Guthrie Cen- 
ter and on which I shall not elaborate as 
it speaks for itself clearly, correctly, and 
concisely. 

The editorial follows: 


Beer Import ISSUE IN THE ELECTION 


One of our good farmer friends was in the 
office last week and in effect he said “* + * 
Why get so excited about this beef import- 
ing * * it's only accounted for a small part 
of the drop * * * and we have to do business 
with other countries, too.“ 

We agreed that it was only part of the 
trouble, too many heavy cattle was also 
important. And we agreed that we have to 
trade with other countries. 

But if we wanted to dump beef, mutton, 
pork, or chicken, we couldn't go to Australia 
with it. Their meat import-export laws are 
on a one-way basis—all the meat going 
out and the money coming in: 

The American cattle feeders buy or raise 
their calves without any guarantees. They 
take them to the market and say, “What will 
you give me?“ And at the same time foreign 
packers export meat here and say to the dis- 
tributors, Buy this instead. It's cheaper.“ 

We have a token agreement with Australia 
and New Zealand by which they have volun- 
teered to add only 3.7 percent beef imports 
per year increase to their spiraling 1962-63 
levels. But there is nothing to prevent other 
countries from supplying us in unlimited 
amounts, or to prevent the distribution of it 
through our regular wholesale and retail 
trade channels. 

Senator Hrusga, Republican, of Nebraska, 
introduced a bill in the U.S. Senate that 
would have cut beef, veal, and mutton im- 
ports back to the average of the 1958 
through 1962 levels. This would have kept 
imports at about 6% percent of domestic 
production. 

The bill was defeated 46 to 44. The John- 
son administration, including Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman, used their in- 
fluence to keep the high imports. Repub- 
lican Senators voted for reducing imports 
by a margin of 24 to 4, but couldn't over- 
come 42 Democratic Senators who voted 
against it. Thus the attempt to reduce im- 
ports was defeated 46 to 44. 

Also over the protests of 26 of the 33 
Republican Senators, 52 of 67 Democratic 
Senators voted through the cotton-wheat 
bill, It should be noted that the cotton sec- 
tion of the bill calls for paying $45 to $65 
per acre for the retirement of 2.3 million 
acres of land now planted to cotton. And 
the producers can turn right around and 
plant those “retired” acres to soybeans, feed 
grains, and even wheat. 

And the Des Moines Register published an 
editorial criticizing Iowa Senators Jack 
Murer and BOURKE HICKENLOOPER for vot- 
ing for a reduction in beef imports. 
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We predicted 3 weeks ago that the John- 
son administration will have election trou- 
bles over this beef import measure. Appar- 
ently now someone else thinks so. An Asso- 
ciated Press bylined story out of Washing- 
ton last Wednesday said that the Johnson 
administration may be stockpiling some elec- 
tion troubles * * * that the western 
prairies are on fire with protests. Secretary 
Freeman testified before a Senate committee 
that he is opposed to any legislation to place 
quotas on meat imports. 

In some ways Lyndon Johnson looks like a 
gure thing in the November election. But if 
he loses all of the meat-producing States 
west of the Mississippi River to the Repub- 
lican candidate and Governor Wallace walks 
off with the Deep South, Johnson could be on 
the short end by quite a margin. 

Kennedy only carried beef-raising Missouri 
by 10,000 votes out of nearly 2 million cast, 
Minnesota by almost as close a margin and 
rancher filled New Mexico by 3,000 ballots 
and Nevada by 2,000 * * * and even Texas 
by only 40,000 out of more than 2,250,000 
yotes cast. 

The Johnson administration may find that 
the beef import issue was not settled by har- 
nessing the huge Democratic majorities in 
Congress to vote against any import restric- 
tions, 


Peoria, III., Student Is First Negro Girl To 
Win MIT Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, I am very 
happy today to call to the attention of 
the House the fact that a fine young 
Richwoods High School senior from 
Peoria, II., has become the first Negro 
girl to receive a scholarship to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Upon 
receiving the news, the Peoria Journal 
Star pictured Jennifer Rudd in her sci- 
ence laboratory and ran a feature article 
telling of her exploits. It is most notable 
that of the 3,500 undergraduate students 
at MIT, there are only 100 women at- 
tending this great institution of higher 
learning, but even more important, Jen- 
nifer is; as I mentioned, the very first 
Negro girl in the annals of the school’s 
history to win such a scholarship. Jen- 
nifer Rudd will, I am sure, excell in her 
chosen field and we are mighty proud to 
have her as a constituent and do con- 
gratulate her upon her fine record of 
achievement. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I insert the full text of the 
article at this point: 

Fmsr Necro Gm. Wins MIT SCHOLARSHIP 
(By Jean Budd) 

A Richwoods High School senior, one of 10 
children in her family, has become the first 
Negro girl ever to receive a scholarship to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

She is Jennifer Rudd, 18-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tony S. Rudd, 602 Embert 
Place, and one of the top 10 percent of the 
Richwoods graduating class. 

MIT, often considered to be the leading 
science and engineering school in the United 
States, has an enrollment which is 97 per- 
cent male. Of the 3,500 undergraduate stu- 
dents there, only 100 are women. 

Jennifer had a choice of three colleges, but 
chose the one at Cambridge, 
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“I preferred MIT because I think it's the 
best institution of learning in the country,” 
Jennifer said. “It virtually creates an at- 
mosphere of earnest study.” 

Roland Greeley, director of admissions at 
MIT, said the school was pleased that Jenni- 
fer chose to go there. He said his records 
indicate that MIT has never before had a 
Negro girl student on a scholarship. 

“About half of the freshmen students, male 
and female, attend MIT on scholarships,” 
said Greeley. There are some 100 freshmen 
here now with 40 to 45 of them female.” 

Said Jennifer: 

“I really don't know what specific area of 
study I will pursue. It's too soon to know. 
That will come with experience and knowl- 
edge gained along the way.” 

She plans to major in science and math- 
ematics. 

“My ambition is to live a life and do the 
work that will serve God in a way that is 
pleasing to Him,” she sald. “My aim for a 
good education is to benefit not only my race, 
but to benefit people of all races.” 

Her father, an architect with the firm, 
Phillip & Swager, was the one who in- 
fluenced her toward getting the “best educa- 
tion,” she said. The Rudd family includes 
four boys and six girls. 

Her long list of accomplishments are 
enough to swell the pride of any parent or 
student or community. 

She was president of her eighth grade class 
at Hines Grade School; secretary of her 
sophomore class at Richwoods, member of 
the Student Council in her junior year; presi- 
dent of the Spanish Club her sophomore 
year; member of the National Honor Society; 
member of Junior Achievement; and Royal- 
ettes—a baton twirling group; member of 
Girl Scouts; cowinner of the 1964 DAR and 
SAR awards; cowinner of the Bausch & Lomb 
Honorary Science Award; winner of the 
Sterling Merit Award; and one of the winners 
of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission. 

Every Saturday Jennifer helps the Réverend 
Vincent Dietzen in a phonics class for 
younger children at St. Joseph's Roman 
Catholic rectory. She Is a member of St. 
Thomas Church in Peoria Heights and works 
in the Richwoods library two mornings a 
week. 

She enjoys jazz music, art, cooking, and 
sewing, swimming, golf, and ice skating. “I 
didn't get to play much golf last summer, 
but I have my own clubs and daddy has 
promised to take me out more often this 
year,” she said. 

Her favorite TV show is “College Bowl” 
and she said she answered seven of the ques- 
tions on Sunday—"My best day.” 

Jennifer hesitated at questions on poli- 
tics, but said, “I think I will be an inde- 
pendent voter when I'm allowed to vote.” 

She wants a job in a laboratory this sum- 
mer to help with college expenses. “Just any 
kind of job will do.“ she sald. 

Her goal? “To do my best in life—to get 
a good education and do with it the best I 
can.” 


Federal Water Resource Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest legislative catastrophes which 
could befall my district and my State is 
represented by H.R. 9032, which changes 
the criteria for justification of Federal 
water resource projects. 

This legislation and the policy it con- 
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tains would kill for all time the possi- 
bility of controlling and developing the 
great interior rivers of Missouri, the 
Grand, the Chariton and Little Chariton, 
the Platte, the Meramec, Fishing River, 
and others. 

It does not seem extravagant to say 
that the new cost-benefit policy em- 
bodied in H.R. 9032 is a disaster for 
Missouri and for every other State in 
the Nation dependent on proper utiliza- 
tion of its water resources for the wel- 
fare of its people. 


The St. Joseph News-Press recently 
criticized H.R. 9032 editorially and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial: 

Backers of the Grand River Basin develop- 
ment program, and similar proposed water 
resources projects throughout the State, are 
greatly disturbed over a bill which has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
In Washington. The bill (H.R. 9032) pro- 
vides for extensive local participation in any 
such projects which were not authorized by 
Congress prior to January 1, 1903. 

“Local,” in the instance, means either the 
immediate area or the State must come up 
with a considerable amount of money. For 
the Grand River project, it is estimated the 
local cost under this bill would run any- 
where from $11 to $26 million. Obviously, 
this type of money could not be raised in 
north Missouri on a subscription basis. And 
the State at this time, even if the money 
were available in Jefferson City, has no law to 
permit such appropriations. 

The seven-reservoir Grand River project 
now is being studied by agencies which would 
be affected, and by the Governors of Missouri 
and Iowa. Only after the approval from 
these agencies and individuals can Congress 
consider the plan, and possibly authorize it. 
As the proposal now stands, the estimated 
cost of more than $275 million would be 
borne almost entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The only local cost would be for levee 
works, not for the reservoir construction. 

The chances for congressional authoriza- 
tion of the Grand River project look very 
good at this time. Senators STUART SYMING- 
TON and Enwarp V. Lona, and Congressman 
WI LIau R. Hur are strongly in favor of the 
proposal. Public opinion throughout north 
Missouri seems strongly in favor. The big- 
gest single obstacle, and it is at this time 
only a potential obstacle, may be House 
bill 9032, Should it be approved—and it 
has administration backing—it would cer- 
tainly delay, and would possibly kill the 
Grand River Basin proposals. But lest back- 
ers of the Grand River program be discour- 
aged, it should be noted this bill still is in 
committee. Whether it ever will become law 
is questionable. Senator Syrmincron has 
announced his opposition to it. It is under- 
stood Senator Lonc and Congressman HULL 
also are opposed. The bill may well be killed 
in committee. 

The bill has one apparent good point, but 
it has many bad features. Its purpose is 
to provide a “uniform policy” for allocation 
of costs and benefits on Federal multi- 
purpose water resources projects that in- 
clude recreation and fish and wildlife bene- 
fits. Certain costs which have in the past 
been charged against the General Treasury 
would be charged locally.“ either to the 
region directly involved or to the State. 

The advantage of a bill like this is appar- 
ent. It would kill some of the clear “pork 
barrel” projects which have little real bene- 
fit. Everyone wants something when the 
Federal Government is going to pay all of 
the costs. But with this one advantage, 
there are multiple disadvantages. The bill 
might be likened to killing a person to get 
rid of his cold. It sure gets rid of the cold, 
but the bad effects outweigh the good. 
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What are the bad effects? First, not only 
would such a bill kill the “pork barrel” proj- 
ects, it would virtually kill all legitimate 
projects. The Grand River Basin proposals, 
where benefits would be $1.50 for every $1 
cost, it into this category. How can regions 
or even States be expected to come up with 
the multiple millions? Second, why pen- 
alize the States Which are already behind in 
water resources development? Similar proj- 
ects in Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Arkansas, and other States have been paid 
for in Federal funds. Why change policy 
at this time to further delay the States al- 
ready far behind in this area? And we 
should keep in mind that Federal dollars 
spent to conserve our water supply, so it can 
meet future anticipated demands, are dollars 
well spent. 


H.R. 9903 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Ohio Coal Association in 
Cleveland, April 17, 1964: 

RESOLUTION or THE OHIO COAL ASSOCIATION, 

ADOPTED IN CLEVELAND, APRIL 17, 1964 

Whereas the so-called Transportation Act 
of 1964 (H.R. 9903), now before the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, was reported out of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in absence 
of public hearings on its most controversial 
Provisions—a procedure in direct contradic- 
tion to traditional and accepted standards 
of equitable legislative action; and 

Whereas H.R. 9903 provides for repeal of 
the commodities clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, a law enacted in 1906 after 
prolonged careful study and properly con- 
ducted hearings produced incontrovertible 
evidence that grave abuses and violations of 
America’s competitive system occur when 

perating under the privilege of 
Public utility status—are permitted to en- 
gage in the mining, transportation; and mar- 
keting of their own products; and 

Whereas HR. 9903 further provides for re- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
such a way as to bring higher shipping costs 
for coal moving by water transportation, and 

Whereas such injudicious and improperly 
contrived legislation would seriously impair 
Ohio's coal industry and have a disastrous 
effect on the economy of mining communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas the president of a leading mid- 
western railroad has publicly stated that 
H.R. 9903 would be detrimental to some car- 
Tiers; and 

Whereas opposition has also been expressed 
by grain shippers and farmer organizations 
as well as by sand, gravel, and other pro- 
ego, of bulk commodities: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Coal Association 
implores members of the House Rules Com- 
mittee to refuse to move H.R. 9903 to the 
House floor unless and until it is returned to 
the original committee for necessary revi- 
sion—under time-honored rules of procedure, 
Including public hearings on all sections 
in question; be it further 

Resolved, That the Ohio Coal Association 
Tequest by copy of this statement that all 
members of the Ohio delegation in the House 
and Senate make known their opposition to 
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H.R. 9903 in its present form and exert every 
effort to have the bill either returned to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee or tabled permanently in the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


A Connecticut Scholar Looks at Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L, ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
excellent article published in the maga- 
zine section of the Hartford Courant on 
Sunday, April 26, 1964. The article is 
written by the well-known newspaper- 
man, Joe De Bona, who is the Courant’s 
correspondent in the New London-Gro- 
ton area of Connecticut in my congres- 
sional district. 

Mr. De Bona’s article is based on an 
interview he had with Dr. Odell Shep- 
ard, who is presently engaged in the 
writing of a definitive history of New 
London, Conn., a city which dates back 
to 1646 and is one of the oldest in the 
Nation. Dr. Shepard is a great scholar, 
a former professor of English, a noted 
historian and writer, a poet and novelist, 
author of a Pulitzer Prize winning biog- 
raphy, a philosopher, and a former Dem- 
ocratic Lieutenant Governor of Connecti- 
cut during the years 1941-43. The arti- 
cle is most interesting, particularly Dr. 
Shepard's philosophical views mentioned 
at the conclusion. 

I commend it to the attention of my 


colleagues: 
A Visrr Wirn ODELL SHEPARD: SCHOLAR 
AT Wore 
(By Boe De Bona) 


(Pulitzer Prize winner and ex-public 
ficial, now absorbed in his “most s 
project, looks at the philosophy of writing, at 
history and life.) 
of 79, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Odell Shepard, former Trinity College pro- 
fessor and once Lieutenant Governor of Con- 
necticut, is tackling with all his creative 
energy what he believes may be the longest, 
the last, and most significant literary work 
of his distinguished career. 

It’s hard work, too—a ditchdigging, ener- 
vating sort of job. 

Dr. Shepard, in collaboration with his son, 
Willard, is writing a definitive “History of 
New London." To compound the inherent 
difficulties, he intends that this book be 
read and enjoyed—not shoved into the base- 
ment stacks of a few libraries to be camou- 
fiaged by cobwebs and screened from all but 
an occasional dedicated scholar. 

“We are not doing a reference book,” said 
Shepard caustically, when I talked to him 
in his rambling Jordan Cove home in Water- 
ford, only a few miles from New London. “If 
that’s what you want, there is always the 
telephone directory, in order to make those 
early people live, we must place our own in- 
terpretation on the facts. We wish to bring 
the soul of old New London into this book.” 

Dr. Shepard, wearing a worn tweed jacket, 
slacks, and sneakers, made it clear he first 
started to think about the history when he 
moved to Waterford from Hartford 17 years 
ago. Then a gestation period ensued. He 
did not start the actual work until 1959, 
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when he was commissioned for the monu- 
mental task by the New London County His- 
torical Society headed by Dwight C. Lyman: 

Since then Dr. Shepard—alert, indefatiga- 
ble and still enthusiastic—has engaged in 
exhaustive research; to date he has amassed 
nearly a million words of notes on New Lon- 
don history. 

“The task now is to incorporate and inter- 
pret them.“ he mused, as he walked the floor 
of his living room puffing on a venerable pipe, 
“It is our wish to communicate with the 
reader—to convey to him the sorrow, the 
failure, and the horror, the utter grief and 
ecstasy experienced by these people of early 
New London. They were English people who 
came here. How did they change into Amer- 
ican people? One hears a bird song and 
wonders if that was the way it sounded years 
ago. I am convinced that history is made 
now—by the writer—through his interpre- 
tation.” 

Unlike those tiresome amateurs who talk 
incessantly about writing but seldom get 
around to it, Dr. Shepard, a real pro, dis- 
played an understandable reluctance to dis- 
cuss the essence of the history, target date 
for completion, or his work pattern. 

“I would rather not say when the book 
will be finished,” he declared. “Just that 
we are definitely working on it.” 

He doesn't have any set time for writing, 
he added. 

I am an early riser, and often get up at 3 
in the morning,” he reported. “I do a lot of 
reading then. In fact, I read & great deal, 
and in a wilder field than one might suppose. 
I feed the old brain with data, then spend 
most of my time thinking about what it 
means. This is where most of my time goes— 
gulping down all the facts I can, then rumi- 
nating. The facts have meaning in my rec- 
ords." 

Dr. Shepard indicated this work does not 
go as rapidly as he would like. 

“I used to write like the wind,” he said 
ruefully. 

A highly articulate man with the flexible 
voice of an actor, Dr. Shepard can use words 
as adroitiy—and as devastatingly—as an ex- 
perienced field hand handles a machete. He 
sparkles as he propounds iconoclastic ideas 
and theories: He obviously enjoys sitting 
back and observing the shocked reaction he 
has evoked. Beneath his somewhat crusty 
facade, however, one can discern a vast tol- 
erance for the foibles of mankind, an almost 
puckish sense of humor. 

He has been watching me chainsmoke 
cigarettes with an abandon that should put 
new heart into the tobacco industry. 

“May I have one of those?“ he asked finally, 
putting aside his pipe. 

“Why, certainly, sir," I said. 

“Aren't you afraid of cancer with all those 
doctors’ reports?” he inquired slyly. 

“I don’t want to live forever,” I told him 
bravely. 

His mobile face twisted as he tried to con- 
ceal a grin. Then he nodded approvingly 
and lighted up. 

“A very good cigarette,” he said. 

Dr. Shepard is not only a historian but 
also a noted poet, essayist, biographer, critic, 
novelist, musician, stimulating conversa- 
tionalist, and philosopher—although a fairly 
mordant philosopher, He has been a teach- 
er, a newspaperman (he contributed at one 
time to the Courant and Christian Science 
Monitor) and politician. As a young man, 
he worked for papers in Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

"I enjoyed the excitement of the Loop, but 
I wasn't a very good reporter,” he said dis- 
paragingly. 

The author of many enduring literary 
works, Dr. Shepard was Goodwin professor 
of English at Trinity College in Hartford, 
where he taught and scintillated from 1917 
to 1046. It was during his Trinity tenure, 
in 1937, that he won the Pulitzer Prize in 
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biography with his Pedlar's Progress,” the 
life of Bronson Alcott, who was born on & 
Wolcott, Conn., farm in 1799. Shepard’s 
treatment of Alcott, the apostle of the 
Transcendental Movement and father of 
Louisa May Alcott (author of “Little Wom- 
en”), was imaginary, although based firmly 
on factual material found in the protago- 
nist’s voluminous journals and correspond- 
ence, 

As a result, Alcott, peddler and teacher far 
ahead of his time, lives in the pages of 
Shepard's book; it is this readable alive- 
ness which Shepard is determined to achieve 
with his nascent “History of New London.” 

Although Shepard was born on “a hard 
scrabble farm of three rooms in a gopher 
town” near Rockford, III., “close to the mud 
of the Mississippi,” he is admirably equipped 
to do this history. 

“New England is where my people came 
from,” he said. “When I got here, I felt I 
had come home at last. I had a feeling I had 
been here before.” 

Shepard, who came under the infiuence of 
Thoreau and Cooper at the age of 12, is a 
recognized authority on New England history 
and the American Indian. As a matter of 
fact, in 1941, he was adopted into the Mo- 
hegan Tribe under the name of “Chief Many 
Suns.” 

Two years earlier, In 1939, Shepard wrote 
“Connecticut, Past and Present.“ In 1946, 
he and his son, who lives next door on Jordan 
Cove, collaborated on the successful Revolu- 
tionary War novel, “Holdfast Gaines.” 

“The story of Holdfast Gaines, a Mohegan 
Indian, was definitely located right In New 
London Harbor,.“ Shepard said. “His home 
was on the site of what is now Oomnecticut 
College for Women. In that book, we used 
the novelist’s privilege of changing names 
and places. It was completely fictitious— 
but, I hope, also true.” 

(In 1951, Shepard and his son collaborated 
on another novel, Jenkins“ Ear,” a narrative 
attributed to Horace Walpole. Shepard re- 
gards this work as a “tour de force.“) 

I asked Shepard if his pleasant home over- 
looking the water is conducive to work. He 
assured me it isn’t. It and Mrs. Shepard, 
he complained, make him too comfortable. 

“The best place to write is a prison cell, 
with only bread and water,” he sald flatly. 

In January, Dr. Shepard embarked on a 
new project: reading—and recording—the 
works of famous poets, Including his own. 
The are being made avaliable to 

nity alumni throughout the world. 
Dr. Shepard Fe off a couple for me, 
I discovered that although he Insists he is 
“merely a reciter, not an actor,“ his readings 
have a lyrical, haunting quality, an astound- 
ing range and depth. 

He explained, “I go through an intense 
experience during the readings. It is a re- 
vitalization, an experience of living that is 
almost intolerable. It sometimes becomes 
overpowering." 

That Dr. Shepard succeeds in communicat- 
ing this intensity of feeling to his audience 
is manifested by these glowing tributes from 
Trinity men abroad: 

“How wonderfully kind of Odell Shepard 
to record these poems. 

“I got the record and it dolights me. 

“How kind of you to send me his records. 
He reads beautifully. 

“I received the record yesterday morning. 
Don't Odell’s verse and refiections reveal a 
world of warmth?” 

Dr. Shepard troubled me for another ciga- 
rette. He enjoyed his tour of duty as Lieu- 
tenant Governor from 1941-43, he told me as 
he lighted up. 

“I learn from every experience,” he said. 
“I try to take the good from each.” 

Although Dr. Shepard, a Democrat, con- 
ceded that “our people tend to look down on 
politicians,” he took sharp issue with this 
generally unsophisticated point of view. 
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He asserted incisively, “Great men have to 
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word ‘politician’ is a noble word. Of course, 
not all politicians are noble, but we ought 
all of us to be politicians.” 

I jotted down these additional Shepard 
aphorisms: 

On life: 
mess.“ 

On men: “Some men can't put their 
hands on themselves in the dark.” 

On facts: “Facts are everywhere; just let 
them lie.” 

On a woman who wrote a somewhat in- 
sipid history of New London: “She was rell- 
gious, pious, and wrote much verse for chil- 
dren. A charming lady, but not a good his- 
torian,” 

, on life: "I have had companionship 
and solitude in my life—much of both.” 

On places: “Places have a kind of genius, 
of holiness—bodiless but unmistakably 
there.” 

On body and soul: “We can make no dis- 
tinction between the human body and the 
experiences of the soul.” 

On beauty: “Beauty is not physical alone; 
it is spirit.” 

On teachers of “creative” writing (indig- 
nantly): That is like teaching God.” 

Again on life: “I have had a good life, 
through no effort on my part.” 

On history: “History is not as simple as 
people think. Take a dozen persons who 
have written about the ancient Roman Em- 
pire. These histories are all different be- 
cause the writers were all different persons.” 

On Santayana: Tou cannot separate the 
philosopher from the poet.” 

On order: “I love order, but it needs all 
the help I can give it. As Holdfast Gaines 
sald, The way I look at it, things are becom- 
ing complicated.“ 

It was almost time to go. I offered Dr. 
Shepard another cigarette. He took it, we 
smoked and then I left. 


“Life is not a mosaic; it is a 


Mr. Computer and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hucksters try to play the American mind 
like a yoyo. One day the Secretary of 
Defense tells us we are ahead, the next 
day we are behind. 

Just the other day the President told 
the American people how well we were 
doing in Vietnam, yet in the May 4 is- 
sue of U.S. News & World Report there 
appears a very tragic accounting of neg- 
lect of our troops, as indicated by the 
loss of Air Force Capt. Jerry Shank, who 
was killed March 24, 1964. I wonder 
what Mr. McNamara’s computer will 
have to say about this. It is shocking 
and shameful. 

The article follows: 

A CAPTAIN'S Last LETTERS FROM VIETNAM 

“We are losing, morale is bad * * * If 
they'd give us good planes 

(Norx.— This is an American pilot's own 
story of the role of U.S, troops in South 
Vietnam. They are far more than “advisers” 
to South Vietnam's armed forces. Amoricans 
are in the thick of a “hot war,” a shooting 
war. And, often, they are fighting with 
obsolete weapons against a Communist en- 
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emy who is highly skilled and well armed. 
A vivid picture of the war, the elation and 
excitement, the frustration and bitterness, 
emerges from the pilot’s letters home—a 
correspondence ended by his death in com- 
bat.) 

Air Force Capt, Jerry“ Shank is dead—a 
combat casualty of the war in Vietnam. 

While he lived and fought Jerry Shank 
wrote to his wife and family in Indiana every 
chance he got—sometimes twice a day. 
Those letters make up a moving “battle 
diary” of a war in which more than 15,000 
Americans are fighting and dying in combat 
against the Communists. 

Excerpts from his letters are presented 
here with the permission of his widow. All 
references, by name, to his Air Force com- 
panions have been eliminated to spare them 
any possible embarrassment, 


NOVEMBER 14,.1963 


We're using equipment and bombs from 
WWa [meaning World War II] and it's not 
too reliable. This is an interesting place 
here. Everybody works together, officers and 
enlisted. We're out there lifting bombs and 
such. Every possible time, we give the men 
a chance to ride. Ona test hop or something 
Uke that—it gives them a little motivation. 
We can’t take them on missions, cause we 
have to have our VNAF [Vietnamese Air 
Force] student pilot along. 

We 23 Air Force run the whole T-28 war in 
the Mekong Delta. This will give you some 
idea of Uncle Sam's part in the war. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1963 


Been real busy with the armament job— 
really makes a day go fast. Got all kinds 


The Alr Force hasn’t used any of 
this equipment since Korea, and everybody 
seems to have lost the books, The main 
problem is personnel—no good officers or 
NCO's over here that really know their busi- 
ness. Most of them are out of SAC [Strate- 
gic Air Command] and have dealt only with 
nuclear weapons. This doesn't apply over 
here; what we need is someone from World 
War II. Some days it's like beating your 
head against a brick wall. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1963 


Sunday all hell broke loose with the VC 
(Communist Vietcong guerrillas), We had a 
big airborne operation against them—both 
choppers and parachutes. I woke up at 4:30 
to fly my first night attack—darker than hell, 
* * * By 9 o'clock in the morning we had 
launched 12 sorties, which is a lot for our 
little operation. The Vietcong got one 
chopper and one B-26 that day, but we 
(T-28's) hurt them bad. There is far more 
gama to this, but I don’t want to put it ina 
etter, . 


Im up to 20 missions now and am real 
confident in myself. I do good work, I feel 
like a veteran, and I feel like a different man. 
I think I am older. 

I have changed my opinion about the Viet- 
cong. They are not ornery little fellows. 
They are mean, vicious, well-trained veter- 
ans. They are killers and are out to win. 
Although this is called a dirty little war and 
it is far from the shores of old United States, 
it’s a big, mean war. Wo are getting beat. 
We are undermanned and undergunned. 
The United States may say they are in this, 
but they don't know we need help over here. 

If the United States would really put com- 
bat people in here we could win and win 
faust. It seems to be the old story of a half- 
hearted effort. 

DECEMBER 4, 1963 


I have debated for a week and a half now 
over telling you of Black Sunday—November 
24, 1963. I'm going to tell you and, if you 
don’t want to hear about these things again, 
well, say so. You do have a right to know. 


1964 


This was not a typical day. We flew 20 sor- 
ties: But the Vietcong hurt us bad. All in 
all that day, 23 airplanes were hit, one B-26 
crew lost their lives, three choppers crashed. 
The Vietcong won. 

What they had done was pull into the little 
village and commit their usual atrocities, 
then pull out. But all they had were small 
arms and rifles on them. So headquarters 
thought they would teach this little group of 
Vietcong a lesson and sent this operation I 
spoke of in after them. 

But the crafty little b—s withdrew from 
the town into foxholes and bunkers and hid- 
ing places they had been secretly building 
lor a week. Also, they had many friends in 
there plus large antiaircraft guns and all 
sorts of machineguns. So when the first 
wave of troops went in, they thought it was 
Just a routine chase of Vietcong. But they 
soon ran against the Vietcong wall and we 
piots soon discovered that they had more 
weapons than pistols and homemade guns. 
Shrewd plan—and they won. 

We could have won, but I could write a 
chapter on that. I hope you were able to 
follow that, Connie. A lot happened that 
day and it happened fast and furious. It’s 
not a good thing to tell a wife, but she has 
to know—no one else will say it—no one else 
can or will, I guess. There are no heroes over 
here but there a lot of fine men—America 
better not let us down. We can use help. 
We can win, but America must come over, 
for the Vietnamese will never hack it alone, 
We've either got to get in all the way, or 
get out. If we get out the Vietcong will be in 
Saigon the next day. - 

DECEMBER 14, 1963 


I do get a kick out of the Vietnamese peo- 
They're poor, dirty, and unsanitary Ac- 


DECEMBER 16, 1963 


The Vietcong (Communist guerrillas) 
Sure gave them a rough time. 

The Vietcong are kind of a Mafia. They 
terrorize and then they sell insurance“ so 
that the people will not be harmed again. 
They strike especially villages where Amer- 

have been seen. They terrorize these 
Villages and then blame it on Americans by 
saying, “If Americans hadn't come to your 
Village, we would not have plundered and 
so if you don't want it to happen 

again, pay us money and don't let Americans 
into your village.” 

So you see, they gain from this, First of 
all, they get money or food; secondly, they 

a dislike for Americans—dirty b 8. 
But I do like the Vietnamese I've met and 
talked to. They are friendly, happy, and 
childlike—good people. 
DECEMBER 21, 1963 


We got a briefing today of the total result 
ot that operation on November 24. I'll re- 
Peat it bricfly. 

The air power got credit for 150 to 200 
Killed. No one can be sure of the amount, 
for the Vietcong carry off all their dead and 
Wounded. They never let you know for sure 
how bad you hurt them. 

Anyway, there were approximately 700 
Vietcong dug in with three .50-caliber anti- 

t guns and three So-callber antiair- 
craft guns, plus many hundreds of other 
Machine guns. They were waiting for us, 
but we hurt them even though we lost. We 

because we had them trapped and they 
kot away. 

It's so mixed up over here—there are over 
3,000 Air Force in Vietnam, yet there sre only 
50 combat crews (B-26 and T-23). What a 
ridiculous ratio. Also, the Army tried to 

the Alr Force is no good and vice versa. 

culous. Down at Soc Trang, Army and 
Air Force will die for each other, but up with 
the colonels and generals it's a big fight for 
Power, And most of these idiots don't even 
have any idea of what it’s like out in combat. 
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They're trying now to find out why we pick 
up so many hits. The dumb b. s. We 
get hit more now because the Vietcong have 
very fine weapons. There are Chinese over 
here now. 

I think the next few months will tell. 
Either the Vietcong will quit or this will 
turn into another Korea. I hope it doesn’t 
take the United States too long to realize 
this. pe 

DECEMBER 22, 1963 

Flew another mission today. We escorted 
three trains across no-man’s land and then 
struck some Vietcong. Our FAD (the guy 
in the L-19 who tells us where to hit) re- 
ceived three hits, but we got them. I’m 
credited with destroying a .50-caliber anti- 
aircraft gun. Bombed him out of this 
world. I guess I'm a true killer, I have no 
sympathy and I'm good. I don't try to ra- 
tionalize why I do it. No excuses. It’s a 
target and I hit it with the best of my skill. 
It's a duel; only (I repeat) only the best 
man wins. You can't afford to be second, 

DECEMBER 30, 1963 


Well, here goes. I got shot down yester- 
day. We were escorting a C-123 and I picked 
up three slugs in my airplane. One went 
into my fuel strainer and I lost all my fuel. 
I made it to a field calied Pan Tho and landed 
safely. Me and the airplane are both okay, 
not a scratch except the three bullet holes. 
No sweat. 

JANUARY 3, 1964 


Down at Soc Trang, one of the airmen came 
up with the idea of putting chunks of char- 
coal in our napalm tanks, Napalm is a gaso- 
line which is jelled into a mass about the 
consistency of honey. We carry two tanks 
of it, each weighing 500 pounds. When you 
drop it, it ignites and spreads fire about 200 
to 300 feet. With charcoal in it, the char- 
coal is thrown about another 200 feet far- 
ther, like a burning baseball, and does fur- 
ther damage to Vietcong houses. We've had 
it at Soc Trang and it works real well. 

Tomorrow three birds are going out with 
one-half of their load of straight napalm 
and the other half with charcoal napalm 
(Madame Nhu cocktails). A photo ship is 
going along to take pictures. If higher 
headquarters thinks it’s all right, then 
they'll buy us the charcoal. So far we've 
been buying it ourselves or else “borrowing” 
it from the kitchen. 

JANUARY 7, 1964 


Morale's at a big low over here, especially 
among the combat crews. It’s the same old 
stuff we got in MATS. No consideration for 
the crew. 

Lost two guys today. One was a pretty 
good friend of mine. The only guess is— 
the airplane just came apart. B-26—third 
or fourth that have done that now. Pretty 
bad day—just hard to find any good news 
to write. Can't even talk to anybody—no- 
body has anything to say. Just a blue day. 

I don't know what the United States is 
doing. They tell you people we're just in a 
training situation and they try to run us 
as a training base. But we're at war. We 
are doing the flying and fighting. We are 
losing. Morale is very bad. 

We asked if we couldn't fly an American 
flag over here. The answer was No.“ They 
say the Vietcong will get pictures of it and 
make bad propaganda, Let them. Let them 
know America is in it. 

If they'd only give us good American alr- 
planes with the U.S. insignias on them and 
really tackle this war, we could possibly win. 
If we keep up like we are golng, we will 
definitely lose. Im not being pessimistic. 
It’s so obvious. How our Government can 
lle to its own people—it’s something you 
wouldn't think a democratic government 
could do. I wish I were a prominent citizen 
or knew someone who could bring this before 
the U.S. public. However, if it were brought 
before the average U.S. familly, I'm sure all 
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they'd do is shake their heads and say tch- 
tch and tune in another channel on the TV. 


JANUARY 9, 1964 


Had a good today finally. Felt like 
I really dealt a blow to the Vietcong. On my 
second bomb I got a secondary explosion. 
This means after my bomb exploded there 
was another explosion. It was elther an 
ammo dump or a fuel-storage area, Made a 
huge burning fireball. You really can't tell 
when you roll in on a pass what Is in the 
huts and trees you are aiming at. Just lucky 
today, but I paid them back for shooting me 
down. 

JANUARY 15, 1964 


Another B-26 went in yesterday. Nobody 
made it out. A couple of guys I knew pretty 
well “bought the farm.” 

One of the new guys busted up a 28 (T-28) 
also yesterday. He thought he had napalm 
on but he had bombs. So at 50 feet above 
the ground he dropped a bomb. It almost 
blew him out of the sky. But he limped back 
to Bien Hoa and crash landed. The airplane 
burned up, but he got out all right. 

That news commentary you heard is abso- 
lutely correct—if we don't get in big, we will 
be pushed out. I am a little ashamed of my 
country. We can no longer save face over 
here, for we have no face to save. 

We are more than ever fighting this war. 
The Vietnamese T-28s used to come down 
here to Soc Trang and fly missions. But 
lately, since we've been getting shot so much, 
they moved up north. I kid you not. First 
they didn’t want to come to Soc Trang be- 
cause their families couldn't come. Second, 
because they didn't get enough per diem 
{additional pay). Third, because they didn't 
want to get shot at. There were a couple of 
more reasons, but I can't remember them. 
These are the people we're supposed to be 
helping. I don't understand it. 

i a JANUARY 20, 1964 

I have never been so lonely, unhappy, dis- 
appointed, frustrated in my whole life. None 
of these feelings are prevalent above the 
other. I guess I should say loneliness over- 
shadows the others, but that's really not true. 

I am over here to do the best job possible 
for my country—yet my country will do noth- 
ing for me or any of my buddies or even for 
itself. I love America, My country is the 
best, but it is soft and has no guts about it 
at all, 

I'm sure nothing will be done over here 
until after the elections. Why? Because 
votes are more important than my life or 
any of my buddies’ lives. What gets me the 
most is that they won't tell you people what 
we do over here. I'll bet you that anyone you 
talk to does not know that American pilots 
fight this war. We—me and my buddies— 
do everything. The Vietnamese students“ 
we have on board are airmen basics. The 
only reason they are on board is in case we 
crash there is one American “adviser” and 
one Vietnamese student.“ They're stupid, 
ignorant sacrificial lambs, and I have no use 
for them. In fact, I have been tempted to 
whip them within an inch of their life a few 
times. They're a menace to have on board. 

JANUARY 26, 1964 


I've done almost nothing all week. I 
needed the rest very badly. I actually think 
I was getting battle fatigue or whatever you 
call it. I've got 50 missions, almost all with- 
out any Kind of a break, and it was telling 
on my nerves and temper. I feel good today 
after all that sleep. I kinda hate to go to 
work tomorrow, for we start 2 weeks of com- 
bat aguin. But I'm rested for it now and am 
ready. 

JANUARY 31, 1964 

All you read in the paper is the poor lead- 
ership of the Vietnamese, but we are just as 
bad. e over here seems to be un- 
qualified for his job. Like me—I'm a multi 
pilot, but I'm fiying TAC fighters. We have 
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no fighter pilots in our outfit. I'm not com- 

plaining, but, if the Air Force was serious, 

they would have sent over experienced fighter 

people. The same on up the line. 
FEBRUARY 2, 1964 


I'm getting to like Vietnam. Maybe I 
didn't say that right. I think it Is a pretty 
country, These little villages in the delta 
are about as picturesque as you'll find. Tall 
palm trees, fields of rice, and all kinds of 
flowers. The people seem happy enough, if 
it wasn't for the terror of VC raids. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1964 


We scrambled after a fort under attack. 
We hit and hit good, but it got dark so we 
headed up here for Bien Hoa. Pretty hot 
target and we both were hit. Coming in 
here to Bien Hoa they warned us that VC 
were shooting at airplanes on final approach. 
Well, we made a tight, fast approach and 
held our lights (It was pitch black) until 
almost over the end of the runway. I forgot 
my landing gear and went skidding in a 
shower of sparks down the runway. Alr- 
plane's not hurt too bad. I'm not even 
scratched. My pride is terribly wounded. 
That was my 62d mission. I thought I had it 
“wired” after that much combat experience. 
Then I go and goof so badly. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1964 

All B-26's are grounded, so we are the only 
strike force left. 

A B-26 crashed at Hurlburt last week. 
Another came with the wings just coming 
off. Finally the Air Force is worried about 
the airplanes—finally, after six of my friends 
have “augered in.” 

FEBRUARY 21, 1964 

Tuesday evening got shot 
down. He fell in his airplane next to a spe- 
cial forces camp and got out without a 
scratch. The airplane burned completely 
up, though. [Another airman] wus going in 
on his seventh strafing pass and never came 
out of it. Don't know what happened— 
whether he got shot or his controls shot out. 
That was two airplanes in 2 days. Kind of 
shook us up. 

Not only that, the B-26's have been ground- 
ed since Monday because the wings came 
off one again at Hurlburt. So after the last 
crash the whole USAF fighter force is down 
to six airplanes, This should set an ex- 
ample of how much Uncle Sam cares, Six 
airplanes, Might as well be none. 

Rumor now is that B-26's will fly penn 
only with greater restrictions. 
pretty well fed up. Poor B-26 jocks are . — 
shook. That alrplane Is a killer. 

FEBRUARY 24, 1964 


We're down to five airplanes now, all of 
them at Soc Trang. We have actually got 
nine total, but four are out of commission 
because of damage. The B-26's aren't flying 
yet, but they've been more or less released. 
I don't know what United States Is going to 
do, but whatever it Is I'm sure it's wrong. 
Five airplanes can fight the war—that’s just 
ridiculous. Tell this to my dad. Let him 
know, too, how much the country is letting 
everyone down. * * * We fight and we die 
but no one cares, They've lied to my coun- 
try about us. 

FEBRUARY 29, 1964 

We've got a new general in command now 
and he really sounds good. Sounds like a 
man who is out to fight and win. He's 
grounded the B~26's except for a few flights. 
But they have to level bomb, not dive bomb 

no strain for the aircraft that way. He has 
pect dei B-57's (bombers—Jets) to replace 
them, and has asked for immediate delivery. 
He has also demanded they replace the T-28's 
with the AD-6. The AD-6 is a much more 
powerful single-engine dive bomber. It was 
designed for this type of work and has armor 
plating. We are pretty excited about all the 
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new airplanes. We can really do good work 
with that kind of equipment. 


MARCH 13, 1964 


McNamara [Secretary of Defense] was here, 
spent his-usual line, and has gone back home 
to run the war with his screwed-up bunch of 
people. We call them MeNamara's Band.” 
I hope and pray that somehow this man does 
something right pretty soon. 

Just one thing right will help immensely, 
He did send a representative over here, All 
he did was make the troops sore. 

One of our complaints was that we can’t 
understand the air controller, so he suggested 
that we learn Vietnamese. We said we didn't 
have that much time, so he suggested we 
stay here for 2 years. A brilliant man. He's 
lucky to be alive, Some of the guys honestly 
had to be held back from beating this idiot 
up. This man McNamara and his whole idiot 
band will cause me not to vote for Johnson 
no matter how much I like his policies. 

McNamara is actually second in power to 
Johnson. But, as a military man, he finishes 
a definite and decided last—all the way last. 

Rumors are fast and furious. Nothing yet 
of B-57's. Rumors that B-26's are all rigged 
up with extra fuel tanks for long overwater 
flights. B-26 should never fly again, even if 
rejuvenated. Also a rumor that B-26 pilots 
will get instruction in the A-1H—another 
single-engine dive bomber. All is still in the 
air—all rumors. 

MARCH 22, 1964 


Been flying pretty heavy again. We've only 
got 20 pilots now and 11 airplanes. It keeps 
us pretty busy. Also got two more airplanes 
they're putting together in Saigon, so we'll 
soon be back up to 13 alrplanes again. Hope 
these last for a while. 

That was Captain Shank's last letter. 
was killed in combat 2 days later. 


He 


Edwin Gerald Shank, Jr., was born June 21, 
1936, in the small farming community of 
Winamac, Ind., where he grew up. He 
studied architecture at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity and graduated in 1959 with a bachelor of 
science degree. 

At the university he entered the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, received his commis- 
sion, and was called into active military serv- 
ice in the Air Force in August, 1959. He 
liked the life of a military pilot and planned 
to make the Air Force his career. He was 
assigned to South Vietnam as pilot of a T-28 
attack plane on October 15, 1963. 

Captain Shank was married toa hometown 
girl. They had a son and three daughters. 
He never saw his baby daughter, who is now 
2 months old. He was killed while an 
alr-strike mission against the Communists 
on March 24, 1964, He was 27 years old. 


A Bill To Strengthen the Antidumping Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the dumping in the United States of sub- 
standard low-wage produced fish prod- 
ucts and because of the ever-increasing 
imports of foreign lumber, I am joining 
with other Members of the House in in- 
troducing amendments to the Antidump- 
ing Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation which I 
have introduced jointly with other Mem- 
bers is designed to improve the effective- 
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ness of the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
There is great need for tightening loop- 
holes and assuring fairer, more effective 
procedures in connection with, this law. 

My bill represents a me of pro- 
posals embodied in several amendments 
introduced during the first session of 
this 88th Congress plus a few proposals 
which add to, modify, or delete various 
provisions. 

The bill is intended, Mr. Speaker, to 
return the Tariff Commission to its pre- 
1963 standards by stipulating that a find- 
ing of injury to an industry would result 
if “in any line of commerce in any sec- 
tion of the country” the complainant 
can show that he has been more than 
significantly injured by dumping. This 
would be true regardless of the presence 
of other causes of injury. Also meeting 
other foreign competition and lack of 
predatory intent are specifically excluded 
as dumping defenses. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this modified 
antidumping legislation is constructive 
and vitally needed to insure that inter- 
national trade is conducted on a fair and 
equitable basis. Further, I believe that 
hearings should be held on this impor- 
tant matter as soon as feasible. It has 
growing industry and labor support 
which certainly justifies hearings at an 
early date. 

It is the responsibility of Congress, 
under the Constitution, to provide guide- 
lines for the administration of a law so 
vital to our domestic economy as one 
concerned with injurious dumping. We 
are particularly aware of the pressure of 
foreign countries to have our U.S. mar- 
kets opened up to their exports while 
retaining their own restrictive measures 
to limit entrance of U.S. exports. I men- 
tion this not in a spirit of protectionist 
fervor, but in an effort to state what I 
am sure is discernible as to the under- 
lying realities of international trade. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection let me 
point up that I am not against full and 
fair international trade. In closing, let 
me emphasize, too, that I believe it is 
imperative for the Congress to act in 
this field as quickly as possible and my 
belief is shared, I am sure, by the fish- 
ing and lumber interests in my State of 
Washington who have suffered so from 
dumping of foreign imports. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee I receive many letters on the prob- 
lem of adequate medical care for the 
aged. Older citizens, for the most part. 
support the principle of hospital and 
nursing home insurance under social se- 
curity. Support, however, is not confined 
to those who will benefit, but includes 
those who are many years away from re- 
tirement. I would like to share with my 
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colleagues a letter I received today which 
enclosed a recent letter to the editor. 
These two letters are typical of the wide- 
spread support for the King-Anderson 


bill, 
APRIL 25, 1964. 

Congressman ULLMAN: = 

Am sending a letter from a Baker man, 
Mr. Dan Martin, which Baker should be proud 
of. One mistake he made, I went to the 
doctor and was with him 5 minutes and was 
charged $4. In social security we receive 
8141 for both of us. II you will look 
into the matter they won't let you into a hos- 
pital unless you have the money to pay and 
the cost isso high very few can pay it. Presi- 
dent Johnson is.so interested in welfare of 
the older people most of us would like to 
keep our homes which would be taken away 
if we had to go to the hospital or to the 
doctor a few weeks. You sre on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, why isn't some- 
thing done about it I would surely like to 
know? 

Thank you. 

Mrs. W. A. SMITH. 
BAKER, Orec. 


Ponte OPINION 


(Eurron's Nor — This letter is being 
printed at the request of Dan Martin, Sump- 
ter Stage.) 

To Mr. Sherreib and His Friends Versus Medi- 
care: 

I have read your views and opinions in 
this same column regarding the so-called 
medicare bill and feel impelled to offer you 
my own remarks. 

But I feel, as a fellow warrior against prog- 
Tess and the humanity of man to his fellow 
man, that your pitch is a bit off. There are 
Many, for inatance, who do not object to 
this extension of social security coverage; 
Many who do not mind the Increased pay- 
Check deductions for this purpose, Some 
are even glad. They will be hard to reach 
with your reasoning. I, too, personally feel 
this way. But since I have many earning 
Years ahend in which I will be paying into 
the social security fund I shall try hard to 
Come to believe it is evil to lighten the finan- 
cial burdens of health expenses of the older 
People. Or anybody else. 

Too, you will find people who regard it is 
Practically irrefutable that money is simply 
one translation of human endeavor. (Like, 
#5 will purchase 15 minutes of your doctor's 
Serviccs, and an hour and a quarter of a car- 
Penter's skill, or two sacks of oats represent- 
Ing 4 hours of some farmer's endeavors, etc.) 
Now these people will be found to harbor the 
Notion that a rich and powerful nation that 
Can afford the luxury of a surplus of able and 
Willing workers (some 6 million idle at pres- 
ent) can afford an unmiserly national health 
Program for the aged. Some are ashamed 
that we are quarreling about such a thing. 

Further, many whose support you (I mean 
We) wish to win are nonaged people—em- 
Ployed, productive—carrying commercial 
health insurance policies. Some of these 
People in their best earning years find that 
their health costs, not covered by their in- 
Surance, comprise a very measurable sum 
each year, My wife's husband presently is 
trying to scrounge up some 890 to pay his 
Physician for just such uncovered expenses, 
Now these dense-headed people can never 
Understand how older people paying higher 
Premiums, with more insurance exclusions, 
and with redueed funds, can have such good 
and complete medical care as they need and 
da you point out is so handily available. Now 

have a gravely dimcuit job to put the 
Proper enlightenment in the place of such 
Ughts, : 
And that lan't the last of it. I have done 
solo polling regarding this dastardly 
Scheme to pick up the doctor bill for these 
Oldzters, And I have found some people, 
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probably depraved, who feel that this pro- 
posed program should properly be regarded 
as a part of the War on Poverty, recently 
enjoined. Now we must convince these peo- 
ple that the way to war on poverty is not by 
relieving financial stress on the financially 
distressed. Obviously all elderly people are 
not so distressed and that is the note we 
should stress: If they do not all need help 
then help none; 

All the foregoing, colleagues, is to demon- 
strate my point that in the noble work of 
spiking this kind of legislation you should 
not dwell on the practical aspects because 
of the prevalence of such obtuse views as 
cited. You should embrace the moral argu- 
ments. 

You could, point out, for instance, how 
hardship bullds character, as everyone has 
heard; and that temoving hardship must 
therefore contribute to the deterioration of 
character. Obviously no one in his right 
mind would want to erode the character of 
people of retirement age after they had 
gotten safely that far. Just Imagine hav- 
ing geriant delinquents as well as the ju- 
venile kind. 

Or this telling point. This _medicare 
thing aims a dangerous blow of the hal- 
lowed institution of the peck order. This 
Information will alarm and activate many 
otherwise apathetic people. Anything which 
effectively inhibits the needless degrading or 
grinding of the circumstantially defenseless 
strikes maliciously at this ancient way of 
things: Anything which denies us to force 
out of the game those who do not have full- 
tare-in-hand is mortally opposed to the peck 
order. Why this kind of protection among 
the oldsters could lead to horrible things. 
If the peck order is forced back to the hen- 
house you and I will know it began right 
here. 

With you, I urge people to write your Con- 
gressman. Just say, “Don’t corrupt the 
rocking chair crew, Al.“ Or “Vote no, Al: 
I wouldn't part with a measly two bits for 
all the oldsters in the United States of 
America.” Don’t be afraid to be a louse. 

Take courage in the nobility of our cause. 
Continue to think positively. Justice is 
stopped only a bit at a time, but if we can 
stop this bit justly due the seniors of our 
country we too can be patriots. 

Let no one be denied the right to the full 
hardship their poverty permits, nor the free- 
dom to suffer as much ul health as they can 
without interference. : 

DAN MARTIN. 

SUMPTER STAGE. 


Sinister Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy is subject to legitimate criticism 
and questioning, especially in view of the 
serious deterioration of our SEATO, 
CENTO, and NATO alliances. 

One of the contributory reasons for 
the collapse of NATO has been the pol- 
icy of the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion to abuse our allies, and coexist with 
Communist countries and left-leaning 
neutrals. It seems that the Kennedy- 
Johnson foreign policymakers have been 
extremely zealous in abusing our French, 
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Portuguese, and Pakistani allies. This 

situation is well covered in an editorial in 

Sunday's Washington Star discussing 

pro-Communist forces at work in the so 

called liberation of Angola. a 
The editorial follows: 


From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Apr. 26, 1964] 
SINISTER Man 

The so-called National Front for the Lib- 
eration of Angola is headed by a man named 
Holden Roberto. He and his revolutionary 
group operate from Léopoldyille in the for- 
mer Belgian Congo. He has been variously 
described as a moderate and as a murderous 
pro-Communist, if not a complete card- 
carrying agent, Whatever he may really be, 
the record of his activities suggests that he 
is a quite sinister admirer of Red totali- 
tarianism. 

Latest evidence of this is the report that 
Mr. Roberto has welcomed into his organiza- 
tion a Communist-led military unit that 
seems to be a sort of African arm of Peiping. 
The development, of course, comes as no 
great surprise; it is in keeping with Mr. 
Roberto’s January announcement in favor of 
accepting aid from China and other Red 
countries to carry out his reyolution against 
the Portuguese in Angola, Up to now this 
revolution has expressed itself in unspeak- 
able atrocities not only against whites, but 
much more severely against Negro 
who regard themselves as full citizens of 
Portugal and who have no desire to be lib- 
erated. No wonder, then, that the great 
majority of these people are reported to. be 


terrified by the prospect of a Roberto take- 


tary support, and we 
may assume that if his merciless terrorist 
tactics succeed, Angola will be driven, step 
by step into the Red camp. 1y, 
our Government, which in the past has voted 
against Lisbon on this issue in the UN. 
should stand up for the Portuguese (white 
and black) who are our allies in NATO, 


Tribute to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


4 OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr, ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
paid homage to our late beloved Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, millions in our 
country and all over the world admired 
the calmness and the stoicism of his 
widow who went through the ordeal of 
his death and funeral with such dig- 
nity. Her behavior under those very 
tragic and trying circumstances were 
most exemplary, and the whole Nation 
was proud of here. 

Americans in all walks of life will long 
remember Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy as 
one of the most beautiful and most gra- 
cious of America's First Ladies. She 
motivated many projects of cultural 
value to the Nation during her brief 
years in the White House. She was a 
fine inspiration to the women of Amer- 
ica in many respects, as mother, as wife, 
and as civic and intellectual leader. 

The New London County Fedcration 
of Democratic Women's Clubs, at its re- 
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cent meeting held at Montville, Conn., 
in my congressional district, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution submitted 
by Mrs. Anne C. Freeman, president of 
the Federation, to commend Mrs. Ken- 
nedy for “her outstanding role as our 
Nation's former First Lady.” 

I am pleased to insert the text of the 
resolution into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. It reads as follows: 

HONORABLE MENTION TO Mrs. JACQUELINE 

BOUVIER KENNEDY 

Whereas we the Connecticut Federation of 
Democratic Women's Clubs, do hereby pro- 
claim and commend Mrs. Jacqueline Bouvier 
Kennedy for her outstanding role as our 
Nation's former First Lady. 

Whereas (1) Mrs. Kennedy exemplified the 
highest ideals of womanhood; her bountiful 
versatility in matters of State and National 
interest and her courage so profound as a 
mother and as her husband’s loyal mate. 

Whereas (2) Mrs. Kennedy transformed 
the White House to its present state, incor- 

porating historical and traditional good taste. 

Whereas (3) Mrs. Kennedy was instru- 
mental in the establishment of a cultural 
center in Washington, D.C., for future 


80 A therefore not be left unheeded but 
that we give Mrs. Jacqueline Bouvier Ken- 
nedy just acclaim: Now therefore be 1t 

Resolved, That my above resolution as pro- 
posed be approved for adoption into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Dated: December 3, 1963, 


Signed, 
Mrs. ANNE C. FREEMAN, 
President of the New London County 
Federation of Democratic Women’s 
Clubs. 


Poverty Politicking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, speaking to a convention of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, President 
Johnson once again dramatized his so- 
called war on poverty. 

Since his voice is heard around the 
world, the question naturally arises as to 
how his words are interpreted and un- 
derstood abroad. I insert at this point 
in my remarks an article by Dr. Melchior 
Palyi which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune on Monday, April 27, 1964, 
which comments on the disservice to the 
U.S. image abroad the President's words 
produced. The article speaks for itself, 
and I would only hope that the ghost 
writers at the executive mansion would 
take heed. 

The article follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Apr: 27, 1964] 
POVERTY POLITICKING A DISSERVICE TO 
Untrep STATES 
(By Melchoir Palyi) 

President Lyndon Johnson has done an ex- 
traordinary service to the cause of anti- 
American and anticapitalist propaganda. I 
am ref to his statement that 25 per- 
cent of this country’s population lives in 
miserable circumstances. By his unsup- 
ported and misleading arithmetic, as this 


column pointed out last Monday, there are 
about 42 million paupers in the United 
States, just as many as in the great depres- 
sion. And the President clearly implied 
that these unfortunates are not just poor— 
they are hopelessly poor through no fault of 
their own. That is why the Government 
should step in and provide them with make- 
work of one kind or another. 

What a heyday for the sworn enemies of 
our way of life, including the Socialists of 
every denomination and the fuzzyminded 
[self-styled] liberals. Didn't the celebrated 
Swede, Gunnar Myrdal, preach for decades 
the same doctrine, proposing similar [col- 
lectivist] medicine? Prof. W. Roepke, a lead- 
er of the German Liberals, should be 
pleased; on his list of despicable things the 
American way of life, including what he 
calls our “stinking suburbia,” is second only 
to the Soviet dictatorship. 

BRISTLING WITH COMMENT 

Patently, the President has rendered an 
incredible disservice to the country’s repu- 
tation. The European press is bristling with 
comments along the lines of his pronounce- 
ment. Even a leading Swiss newspaper 
headline said: “The end of the American 
dream?” It may be the end, indeed, if the 
President's words and figures were to be 
taken anywhere near face value. A system 
that condemns one out of every five persons 
to perpetual destruction would deserve to 
be scrapped. 

The President has “put his foot in his 
mouth” in more than one way. By implica- 
tion, he has indicted the existence of a wel- 
fare state more severely than anyone else 
ever did. In three decades this country has 
spent literally hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars on the welfare of the people. Where 
did those colossal funds go? Down the same 
sink into which the bulk of our economic ald 
to the underdeveloped countries vanished? 


FORTY BILLION DOLLARS FOR WELFARE 


Our Federal, State, and local authorities 
spend annually some $40 billion (nine zeros) 
on “welfare.” That fails to include either the 
$15-odd billion devoted to education, or the 
vast credit guarantees for housing construc- 
tion, let alone the multibillion contributions 
by private charities. Even so, we are spend- 
ing $1,000 per capita annually for the alleged 
poor—on paper. In reality, the taxpayers’ 
money goes largely to the wrong people. To 
some extent, it serves as inducement to indo- 
lence, shiftiessness, and self-imposed unem- 
ployment. 

Up to 20 percent, perhaps more, of the pub- 
lic welfare spending is absorbed by adminis- 
trative expenses and sheer waste. Another 
10 percent, at least, is accounted for by the 
Government's overpayment for goods and 
services used in providing welfare. The net 
market value of what the authorities dis- 
burse is barely two-thirds of the cost to the 
taxpayers. And most of that is given away 
to all comers, with little or no control. 


AID MILLIONAIRES, TOO 


The large majority of beneficiaries of free 
food, public housing, social security, etc., are 
lower middle class folks. Millionaires draw 
social security benefits and are subsidized 
by Federal Housing Administration loans. 
Rich or poor, a veteran is entitled to luxu- 
riant medical care free of charge if his ail- 
ment is “service connected.” Invariably it 
qualifies, 

The crucial point is that the free market 
economy, lf it is permitted to operate by its 
own rules, tends to eliminate indigence. By 
the testimony of our Chief Executive, perpet- 
ual mass pauperiam in the midst of the 
greatest prosperity is the earmark of the wel- 
fare state. 


TROUBLE STEMS FROM INTERFERENCE 


The trouble stems from governmental and 
m listic interferences with the freedom 
of the markets; from employment restric- 
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tions by trade unions; from inflationary pol- 
icies which undermine the security of the 
weakest population strata; from monetary 
and fiscal mismanagement that channelizes 
much of the Nation’s resources into unpro- 
ductive or inefficient investments; from pour- 
ing funds into “distressed areas,” thereby re- 
ducing the mobility of labor; and so on. 
The remedy for poverty is fiscal responsi- 
bility and economic freedom. That was the 
system under which millions and millions 
of American-born and immigrant citizens 
have risen from poverty to afluence—without 
being exploited for political demagoguery. 


Government Support of Science 


SPEECH 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable L. H. Fountain, of North 
Carolina, spoke before more than 5,000 
members of the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology at a 
meeting held in Chicago. 

He dealt at length with the subject of 
Federal Government support of science. 
This is an area in which governmental 
appropriations have expanded almost 20 
times above the appropriations granted 
for this same purpose 15 years ago. 

I am sure his listeners found his re- 
marks enlightening. He classes himself 
as an “informed layman” on this subject. 
I consider this a most modest claim, and 
I feel certain you will agree with me 
after reading his remarks at this im- 


portant meeting. 


The remarks follow: 
FEDERAL SUPPORT or SCIENCE 


(By Hon. L. H. Founrary, of North Carolina, 
chairman, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished panelists, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to share with you some ob- 
servations on the Federal Government's role 
in the support of sclence. When your chair- 
man invited me to participate in this sym- 
posium, I was at first hesitant about address- 
ing so imposing an assemblage of scientists, 
but after some reflection I decided this would 
be a splendid opportunity to acquaint those 
of you who received Government support for 
your research with the views of an informed 
layman on this important subject. So, in 
a sense, I am appearing before you as a "citi- 
zen witness.” In identifying myself in that 
fashion, I trust this audience will not mis- 
take me for one of the witnesses who appears 
before the Appropriations Committees each 
spring to advocate vastly increased funds 
for his own special program interest in the 
National Institutes of Health. 

One year ago, your organization, meeting 
in Atlantic City, adopted a resolution crit- 
ical of our subcommittee's study of the NTH 
grant operations and requested the National 
Academy of Sciences “to enunciate the prin- 
ciples and philosophy which could serve as 
& basic policy in the future conduct and 
administration of Federal programs in sup- 
port of fundamental research.” The acad- 
emy study was recently completed, and I am 
highly pleased to find the conclusions of its 
Committee on Science and Public Policy, 
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which was chalred by Professor Kistiakowsky, 
substantially in agreement with the position 
taken by our committee on most essential 
points, I will make reference to these in 
the course of my talk. 

Inasmuch as your society has taken official 
notice of the work of our committee, and 
many of you as grantees have written to me 
and other Members of Congress, I think this 
an appropriate occasion to set the record 
straight as to what our committee has 
done—and what it has not done. There has 
been considerable misunderstanding on this 
score, 

The Committee on Government Operations, 
it should be understood, ts principally con- 
cerned with reviewing the administrative 
performance of Federal agencies. Specifi- 
cally, the committee is charged in this con- 
nection with the “duty of studying the 
operation of Government activities at all 
levels with a view to determining its economy 
and efficiency.” Within the committee, the 
Intergovernmental Relations: Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman, exercises this re- 
sponsibility for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and several other 
departments and agencies. 

Functioning with a very small staff, it has 
been necessary for the subcommittee to ap- 
proach its broad agency jurisdiction on a 
very selective basis. Programs are selected 
for special study in most instances because 
they involve large amounts of Federal funds 
and/or because alleged irregularities or ques- 
tlonable management practices have come to 
the subcommittee's attention, Study of the 
NIH grant programs was undertaken in 1959 
largely on the basis of their size and extraor- 

rate of growth. 

I think it would be useful to remind you 
of the magnitude of that growth. NIH ap- 
propriations, excluding construction funds, 
have increased from a level of approximately 
$50 million in 1950 to around $900 million 
in the current fiscal year, and the President 
has requested $957.4 million for 1965. This 
would mean an NIH budget of over $1 bil- 
lion for the next fiscal year, including the 
health research facilities program. More 
than 80 percent of this money is spent for 
extramural research and training purposes, 
principally in the form of grants and pre- 
dominantly in educational institutions, Few 
Programs in the history of our Nation have 
grown so rapidly and have been supported by 
the Congress so generously. 

I think all of us would agree that it Is 
both proper and desirable for the Federal 
Government to sponsor and assist medical 
and other health-related research. And over 
the years I have consistently supported leg- 
islation for this important purpose. At the 
same time, I believe these Federal programs, 
like all others, should meet the tests of effi- 
client and economical administration, and I 
have not hesitated to say so. 

Appropriations for the NIH programs have 
not followed the usual course whereby the 
President’s requests are either approved as 
submitted or in a somewhat modified form, 
or they are reduced or denied entirely by the 
Congress. Instead, except for last year, the 
President's budget recommendations for NIH 
have been consistently increased by the Con- 
gress during the past 12 years—in many 
Years by more than a third. While this un- 
usual situation is not in itself cause for 
alarm, it certainly suggests the need for cafe- 
ful appraisal of the administration, and the 
Tesults, of the programs involved. Adminis- 
trative decisions, I might add, are of ex- 
traordinary significance in shaping the char- 
acter of these programs because the statutory 
language is extremely broad and general with 
respect to the Surgeon General's authority to 
Support medical research and training. 

When Congress enacts legislation estab- 
lishing a scientific program, it must of neces- 
sity leave considerable room for administra- 
tive interpretation if it is to avoid an overly 
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rigid statute. All of the specifications of a 
program in a technical area cannot be spelled 
out in advance. When Congress grants a 
Federal agency such broad statutory author- 
ity, the Congress assumes a corresponding 
special responsibility for reassuring itself 
and the public that these programs are ad- 
ministered efficiently, objectively, and in ac- 
cordance with the intended legislative ob- 
jectives. 

The Congress maintains surveillance over 
the programs of the Federal departments and 
agencies in a variety of ways. The annual 
appropriation process is perhaps the best 
known of these methods. In addition, the 
Committees on Government Operations select 
particular programs or problems for intensive 
study from time to time, and the appropriate 
legislative or subject matter committees may 
review a program more or less comprehen- 
sively in connection with proposed amend- 
ments to the enabling statute. 

In 1959, our subcommittee Initiated the 
searching study of the NIH grant programs 
which resulted in House Report No, 321, 2 
years later. That report was accepted by of- 
cials of the Public Health Service and else- 
where in the Government as a constructive 
report—an objective one. Our study was di- 
rected to two ends: (1) understanding the 
nature and administration of these rapidly 
growing programs, and (2) evaluating the 
effectiveness of the agency’s policies and ar- 
rangements for assuring that public funds 
were being spent prudently and for their 
intended purposes. It is expressly the statu- 
tory responsibility of our committee to in- 
quire Into matters of this kind. 

I shall not spend time in a detailed dis- 
cussion of NIH's past administrative short- 
comings. This Information is available in 
the committee’s reports and hearings. Nor 
shall I attempt to evaluate the progress 
which NIH has made to correct its manage- 
ment weaknesses. 


However, for the benefit of those who like 
to dream romantically of the years around 
1959 as the golden age of research grants, 
I would like to describe briefly how NIH 
policies and practices looked then in terms 
of responsible public management. 

While NIH had developed an elaborate ad- 
visory system for the technical review of 
project applications, it had made very inade- 
quate arrangements for the fiscal manage- 
ment and accountability of grants. For ex- 
ample, there was no formal review of project 
requirements; and payments for the continu- 
ation years of grants were made automati- 
cally upon request without any reference to 
the investigator's actual needs—except when 
he needed more money. Moreover, institu- 
tions were paid, upon request, the maxi- 
mum indirect cost rate authorized by law, 
even when overhead rates were obviously 
lower. 

As the NIH programs expanded, there was 
inadequate separation of advisory and execu- 
tive functions, with NIH relying increasingly 
upon its consultants for the performance 
of purely executive functions. This was evi- 
dent in the agency’s dependence upon study 
section members for considering the budget 
requests of grant applicants. 

Our committee and the Kistiakowsky 
committee are in complete agreement that, 
in its words, “Detailed budget considerations 
should be the responsibility of agency staffs 
alone” and “questions of administrative re- 
sponsibility and agency policy must be dealt 
with by full-time staff members, and the 
agency itself must assume responsibility for 
the final decisions with regard to awards 
of grants and contracts.” 

While NIH had liberalized its grant poli- 
cies over a period of years, it had indiscrimi- 
nately extended these same policies, de- 
signed essentially for basic research, to other 
inappropriate areas—to organizations op- 
erating for profit, to support of meetings and 
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conferences of professional societies, and to 
service-type functions such as indexing and 
language translation. Early in our study, 
for example, we found that NIH gave profit- 
making organizations title to equipment 
which they purchased from grants without, 
as far as we could determine, ever having 
given any formal consideration to the ap- 
propriateness of that practice. 

We should bear in mind that although 
NIH has justified its grant policies in terms 
of the needs of the investigator doing basic 
research, only about one-third of the re- 
search NIH supports is classified as basic 
research. 

Our committee recognized the value of 
study sections for the merit rating of re- 
search proposals. In so doing, it called at- 
tention to ce tain of their Umitations, in- 
cluding NIH's need for special advisory ma- 
chinery to review large grants that are be- 
yond the competence of regular study sec- 
tions. We found that grants intended for 
the support of an entire program or division 
of a research institution were being assigned 
for review to regular study sections, despite 
the fact that some members frankly ex- 
pressed their inability to evaluate requests of 
this kind. One such grant at that time was 
three-quarters of a million dollars. A 
broader review mechanism has since been 
established, 

In essence, NIH made the fundamental 
error of assuming that because it shared a 
community of interest with institutions and 
organizations in which health research was 
performed, it could therefore rely upon their 
individual policies for the mansgement of 
Federal grants, Moreover, the agency made 
a very inadequate effort to formalize and 
communicate its grant policies. NIH de- 
pended on the grantee institutions to moni- 
tor grants; but it did not attempt to reach 
a clear understanding on the responsibilities 
the latter were expected to assume in the 
management of grants; nor did NIH take 
adequate steps to make certain that grantee 
institutions were both capable of and in fact 
effectively discharging their responsibilities 
in this connection. 

I believe it time for plain talk on the sub- 
ject of Government support of science, 
Ever since the Issuance of the “Public 
Health Service Grants Manual," admittedly 
prompted in large measure by the work of 
our subcommittee, I and many other Mem- 
bers of Congress have been bombarded with 
letters and duplicated resolutions from 
grantees, their institutions, and their pro- 
fessional societies warning of the threat to 
scientific freedom and productivity posed by 
this document and the regulations they 
implement. 

For the most part, the complaints have 
centered around two specific items: (1) ac- 
counting for professional worktime charged 
to grants, and (2) freedom of the investigator 
to make changes in his project. I should 
like to discuss these items in some detail be- 
cause they have considerable significance for 
the larger issue of mutual understanding and 
trust that is involved here. 

The requirement for establishing the time 
or effort a professional worker devotes to a 
project was adopted by the Public Health 
Service, only after the Comptroller General 
had produced conclusive evidence that Fed- 
eral research grants were being used In some 
instances to pay the entire salaries of medi- 
cal school faculty members engaged partly in 
nonresearch activities. 


To my knowledge, there was agreement in 
this situation on the part of the institutions 
involved, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral that NIH research grants are in the 
nature of cost-reimbursement-type arrange- 
ments and ere not intended to be uncondi- 
tional contributions for use by grantees to 
support activities other than grant projects. 
However, dierences of opinion have arisen 
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as to the method by which institutions 
should account for the project time of faculty 
members whose salaries are charged in part 
to grants. 

Let me state simply that I do not believe 
this is a real issue. In principle, the Gov- 
ernment is responsible for reimbursing an 
institution for the agreed upon percentage 
of an investigator's time that is devoted to 
a grant-alded project. 

In practice, the Public Health Service is 
simply asking each institution to maintain, 
on a quarterly basis, an internal record of 
the estimated percentage of time or effort 
such investigators have in fact expended 
on their Government-supported projects. 

Frankly, I see nothing — — about 
this minimum accounting for salary charges 
to grants; it is equally difficult to see any 
burden being placed upon the investigator 
who is called upon to make an intelligent 


in the light of actual 
is suggesting mathematical precision in al- 
locating time between functions. 

I hope those of you who are concerned 
with this matter will seek to work out suit- 
able arrangements with your Institutions and 
the Public Health Service, rather than spend 
your valuable time further arguing the futil- 
ity of reporting systems. I can understand 
scientists becoming temporarily upset upon 
the initiation of new reporting requirements, 
but as a rational conside ation the Govern- 
ment is certainly entitled to this modest ac- 
counting for public funds, 

The “Public Health Service Grants Man- 
ual,” as originally Issued, contained a fairly 
restrictive provision governing the ability of 
1 investigator to modify the direction of 

his research. I want to make it perfectly 
clear that we were never consulted in any 
way about this, or about any other provision 
in the manual for that matter; and, further, 
that this provision contrasts sharply with 
the position taken by our committee in 
House Report No. 312. 

In our report, issued in 1961, the Commit- 
tee recognized the scientific merit of per- 
mitting the Investigator free rein to pursue 
a new lead or to discontinue an unpromising 
inquiry, and explicitly stated that it did not 
propose that advance approval be required 
for initiating changes in research projects. 

Instead, the committee suggested that 
those long-term projects which were found 
to have made major deviations from their 
original research objectives should be re- 
viewed for continuation through the normal 
study section-councll mechanism. Such a 
procedure, the Committee felt, would be fully 
protective of public funds, and consistent 
with the ideals of scientific freedom. Pre- 
viously, NIH had permitted investigators un- 
limited freedom to change an approved proj- 
ect once the grant had been awarded, a 
practice which was not Mm accord with a 
project system. 

As NIH and other Public Health Service in- 
vestigators undoubtedly know, the revised 
edition of the “Grants Manual” which was 
distributed on January 15, 1964, and became 
effective on April 1, provides modified lan- 
guage to describe the changes allowable In 
research projects. This Itberalized language, 
I understand, was the result of extensive 
consultation with grantees. 

Just a few weeks ago I received a letter 
from. the president of one of the large na- 
tional health associations expressing the con- 
cern of his organization over this very sec- 
tion of the “Grants Manual.” However, for 
some reason he quoted the original January 
1, 1963, policy statement rather than the 

modified 1964 language. I find this letter 
from a leading health organization baMing 
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as Well as misleading, since I have been as- 
sured by the Public Health Service that the 
organization was supplied copies of the re- 
vised manual last January, and, in fact, that 
it maintains a lialson arrangement with the 
advisory health council to NIH in its field. 

The practicing politician in a democratic 
society does not and should not discourage 
people from expressing their discontent with 
Government. Indeed, that is one of their 
basic rights. However, he may expect more 
of some people than of others. 

In this instance, one would expect an 
affluent health organization that elects to 
comment unfavorably on Govenment policies 
to do so on an informed basis. 

Much has been said about the extra paper- 
work required of grantees since the issuance 
of the “Grants Manual.” While there is rea- 
son to believe much of the complaint has 
been exaggerated, and made in some cases 
by persons who are not well informed, I am 
wholly sympathetic to the principle of re- 
quiring the reporting of only such informa- 
tion as is needed and used in an agency's 


program. 

We found in our study of the NIH pro- 
grams that numerous reports were required 
of grantees, but some were simply filed upon 
receipt. Unfortunately, the fact that report 
data can, and should, serve program pur- 
poses was not fully appreciated by the agency. 
This became very evident when the subcom- 
mittee tested the adequacy of NIH’s grant 
policies and procedures for insuring the pru- 
dent expenditure of public funds by means 
of an audit of all grants made to a profit- 
making organization. The misuse and waste 
of public funds in that case has been well 
documented by our committee; so there is no 
need to present the details here. 

The significant point is that a great deal 
of the subcommittee’s field audit findings 
merely confirmed information available in 
NIH's inactive files, but NIH had no effective 
machinery for evaluating and acting on such 
information. 

Some have described this test audit as a 
“single instance,” and “not typical,” because 
the grantee in this instance was a company 
Operating for profit. I emphatically disagree 
with that In tion. The subcommittee 
demonstrated what could, and did, occur un- 
detected under the existing NIH policies and 
procedures which were applicable alike to all 
grantees. 

A Government agency can reduce the ad- 
ministrative burden on the investigator and 
on his institution by more than one method. 
It can be lightened by increasing interagency 
cooperation and uniformity of practice, as 
well as by decreasing reporting requirements. 
It makes good sense to aline the require- 
ments of those Federal agencies supporting 
basic research, in such matters as the prep- 
aration of research proposals, accounting, 
and progress reporting, and to reduce tho 
need for multiple support of the same prin- 
cipal investigator by interagency agreements, 
as proposed by the Kistiakowsky Committee. 

Our committee has expressed the belief 
that similar advantages can be achieved 
through the development of more uniform 
policies and procedures for the training pro- 
grams supported by NIH. The committee 
recognized that some variation in policies 
and practices may be neccssary in view of 
the Individualized nature of NIH 
programs. However, many of the differences 
observed by the committee appear to be due 
to lack of central direction and coordination. 
To the extent these differences are not es- 
sential to the success of the programs con- 
cerned, they are very likely to cause Govern- 
ment waste and incfiiciency, as well as to 
impose an unnecessary administrative bur- 
den on educational institutions. 

Our committee; furthermore, has ex- 
pressed the view that certain grant policies 
should be handled on a uniform Govern- 
ment-wide basis, not according to the pred- 
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flections of each agency or its divisions. 
Among these, the committee identified the 
policles governing salaries paid from Federal 
research funds. The committee favored, too, 
the adoption of a uniform Government-wide 
policy for indirect costs. 

Government science agencies share a spe- 
cial problem of having to be both dependent 
on and independent of thelr scientific ad- 
visers. In the case of NIH, this problem is 
especially serious because such a large pro- 
portion of the agency’s consultants are also 
its grantees. 

And the problem becomes even more acute 
when the agency, in order to gain the con- 
fidence of the scientific community or for 
other reasons, allows executive responsibili- 
ties to be exercised by advisers who are them- 
Selves beneficiaries of its programs. 

What safeguards are available to minimize 
the dangers of a conflict of interest in this 
situation? One safeguard has already been 
mentioned; namely, that executive responsi- 
bilities should not be exercised by consult- 
ants. Limiting the terms of service of scien- 
tific advisers is another. 

While NIH formally limits the term of its 
consultants, in practice the agency has de- 
veloped a dependence upon a group of senior 
consultants whose services it has retained 
for long periods by rotating them among 
the councils and other advisory panels. 

I should like to make a few remarks about 
the role of scientific advisers in the adminis- 
tration of research grants. 

In House Report No. 1958, our committee 
observed that according to the NIH criteria 
for rating grant projects, the average qual- 
ity of such projects has been steadily declin- 
ing in recent years. 

The proportion of the best projects has 
declined while there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the proportion of supported 
projects in the lowest priority group. 

The committee could not escape the con- 
clusion that the large annual increases in 
the NIH appropriation in past years had 
probably contributed to the increasing sup- 
port of lower quality research. It reached 
this conclusion even though it was aware 
that all projects supported by NIH were 
found by consultants to possess scientific 
merit. 

The main question raised by this develop- 
ment, in the committee's judgment, is 
whether or not it is good public policy and 
in the best interest of science that every 
project found to be technically sound by 
specialists in a particular field or discipline 
should receive support, regardless of its rela- 
tive quality. The committee also thought 
attention should be given to the related 
question of whether NIH needed to strength- 
en its own professional staff capability for de- 
termining if the projects recommended by 
ita scientific consultants should be sup- 
ported in the light of broader policy consid- 
erations. 

A year or so after our committee issued its 
report, I was delighted to discover Dr. Alvin 
Weinberg’s splendid article, “Criteria for Sei- 
entific Choice,” which appeared in the winter, 
1963 Issue of Minerva.“ I thought his arti- 
cle so penetrating and thought-provoking 
that I promptly requested his permission to 
make it widely available by printing it In the 
ConGRESSIONAL Recorp—where it appeared in 
the Rxcond for October 22, 1963. 

Dr. Weinberg's observations on the weak- 
nesses of advisory panels are certainly appli- 
cable to NIH. Dr. Weinberg wrote: 

“The panel system, however, suffers from 
a serious weakness. Panels usually consist 
of specialized experts who inevitably share 
the same enthusiasms and passions, To the 
expert in oceanography or in high-energy 
physics, nothing scems quite as important as 
oceanography or high-energy physics. The 
panel, when recommending a program in & 
ficld in which all its members are interested. 
invariably argues for better treatment of the 
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field—more money, 
training. 

“The panel system is weak insofar as judge, 
jury, plaintiff, and defendant are usually one 
and the same. 

“The panel is able to judge how compe- 
tently a proposed piece of research is likely 
to be carried out; its members are all experts 
and are likely to know who are the good 
research workers in the field. But just be- 
cause the panel is composed of experts, who 
hold parochial viewpoints, the panel is much 
less able to place the proposal in a broader 
perspective and to say whether the research 
proposal is of much interest to the rest of 
science.” 

The review procedures of NIH provide a 
mechanism for evaluating how well a par- 
ticular research project is likely to be done. 
But NIH panels, composed of specialists and 
advocates of the éld under review, do not 
bring to bear what Dr. Weinberg calls the 
“external” criteria, concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether the research should be sup- 
ported at a given level or even supported at 
all, in terms of its importance relative to 
other fields of science. 

Our committee has noted a tendency for 
institutions to permit project grants to be 
spent less carefully than an institution's own 
funds, It found, at the same time, that the 
policy statements issued for the NIH grant 
programs did not adequately inform the in- 
vestigator, or his institution, of the obliga- 
tions which accompany the discretionary 
handling of public funds. 

I am suggesting that it is basically the 
Government's responsibility to establish ade- 
quate rules for its programs. 

Otherwise, if left to the individual sci- 
entist or institution, the preference quite 
often might be for one’s own equipment 
or facilities, The decision as to whether 
or not something is necessary for a project 
may be conditioned by who is paying the 
bill. 

I am reminded in this connection of the 
experience of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in reimbursing the States for the cost of 
relocating utility facilities after passage of 
the 1956 act creating the Interstate High- 
way System. Prior to that time it was the 
practice for the States to require the util- 
ities to move their own poles in connec- 
tion with highway construction, However, 
when Congress enacted a grant program with 
90 percent Federal matching, 10 States 
promptly passed laws authorizing utility 
Telocation at public expense—but the laws 
were applicable only to projects on the In- 
terstate System where the 90-to-10 matching 
was available, 

I am pleased to say that the concluding 
statement of the Academy's Committee on 
Sclence and Public Policy with respect to 
the responsibility of the investigator in 
accepting Federal funds is fully in accord 
with the thinking of our committee, 

I want also to associate myself with that 
committee's emphasis on the individual in- 
Vestigator. If NIH were supporting prin- 
Cipally the personal research of individual 
Scientists, I suspect the agency's manage- 
ment responsibilities would be much easier. 
I have great respect and admiration for the 
investigator who devotes his life to his work; 
We are all indebted to men of this kind. 

In closing, I want to endorse the recom- 
Mendation of the Kistlakowsky committee 
for a selective program of research grants to 
Weaker educational institutions. This im- 
Portant recommendation is quite similar to 
the proposal advanced by our own commit- 
tee for a special developmental-type grant. 
We recommended that NIH Initiate such a 
Brant, for a limited time, as a direct means 
Of stimulating research capability in those 
Universities and professional schools which 

ve training responsibilities in scientific 
ficlds related to health, but are not actively 
engaged in health research, 


more people, more 
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This Is a constructive proposal for assisting 
the weaker institutions which have derived 
very little research support from project 
grants and none from the general support 
grant. Unfortunately, it does mot appear 
to have been given any serious considera- 
tion. I am hopeful that the recommenda- 
tion of the Kistiakowsky committee for this 
purpose will fall on more receptive ears. 

Again, I want to express my appreciation 
for the opportunity which this occasion has 
afforded me to make some observations and 
comments on Federal support of science in 
the context of the National Institutes of 
Health experience, All of us—scientists, the 
public and their political representatives— 
are vitally interested in the same objectives 
in connection with biomedical research. So- 
ciety, therefore, will surely profit if science 
and Government continually strive to under- 
stand each other's needs and responsibilities 
and if they seek, insofar as possible, to ac- 
commodate their differences with an open 
mind. 


Armenian Martyrs Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Armenian people had become victims 
and martyrs throughout their long and 
eventful history. During centuries of 
their subjection to Turkish rule in their 
homeland they suffered much and some- 
times put up with inhuman treatment, 
including wholesale massacres. But the 
tragedy that was ushered in by the 
wholesale and unexplained arrests by 
Turkish authorities of some 1,000 promi- 
nent Armenians on April 24, 49 years 
ago, was the most appalling. On that 
day the cream of the Armenian com- 
munity, clergymen, men of letters, 
teachers, merchants, and prominent men 
in all walks of life, were rounded up by 
the Turkish police, imprisoned and held 
incommunicado, then bundled off in 
small groups and under heavy guard 
deported to distant parts of the Ottoman 
Empire to be put to death there. 

Sad and stunning was this shocking 
event, even more tragic was what fol- 
lowed it. Gradually a large-scale 
tragedy began to unfold itself which in- 
volved the fate of the entire Armenian 
community in Turkey. On a carefully 
and most secretly prepared plan, some 
2 million Armenians of the country were 
uprooted from their homes in the spring 
and summer of 1915. Some of these met 
their death in massacres; others were 
starved to death, and still others died 
due to indescribable hardships. And by 
the end of fateful 1915, the Armenian 
community in Turkey had ceased to 
exist; it had vanished through the dia- 
bolical and inhuman machinations of 
the then Turkish Government. 

That is the awesome meaning of April 
24 of 1915 to the Armenian people, and 
that is why its 49th anniversary is being 
observed as a day of mourning, as their 
Memorial Day, in all Armenian commu- 
nities throughout the world. 
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“They Cannot Stand Alone”—The Work 
of the Mennonite Central Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor to represent in my con- 
gressional district in Northern Indiana 
many Americans of the Mennonite faith. 

These are among the finest people in 
my State. The Mennonites are partic- 
ularly to be commended for their con- 
tinuing ministry of relief to the hungry 
and suffering. 

I believe their activities in this re- 
gard, which are conducted largely 
through the work of the Mennonite 
Central Committee, will be of real in- 
terest to many Members of Congress, 

For this reason, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article concerning the work of 
the Mennonite Central Committee dur- 
ing 1963. This article, entitled They 
Cannot Stand Alone,” appears in the 
1963 MCC Annual Report. 

The article follows: 

So Many or Our Fettow Men ARE BROKEN 
or MIND, SPIRIT, AND BODY—THEY ARE THE 
Victms or IGNORANCE, Disease, HATE, 
HUNGER, AND INTENSE PEELINGs OF INADE- 
quacy—Tuey Cannot STAND ALONE 
The people who receive help through the 

Mennonite Central Committee each year are 

not statistics. They are individuals with 

hopes and aspirations very similar to our 
own. 

This year, to emphasize the person-to- 
person relationships which characterize so 
many of the MCC's relief, service, and peace 
efforts, the annual report focuses on indi- 
viduals and. groups who were helped during 
1963. The following illustrative incidents 
show how MCC workers attempted to take 
their place beside people who needed encour- 
os guidance, food, and other assist- 

The charts and graphs (not printed in the 
Record) which are interspersed throughout 
the report tell how the Mennonites and 
Brethren in Christ of Canada and the United 
States supported the MCO’s various activities 
during 1963 and the 2 preceding years. 


ANGOLAN REFUGEES AMBUSHED 


It was in the dead of night, September 10, 
1963. A party of 180 Angolans was quietly 
making its way to the Congo border, and to 
freedom. A few members of the group were 
soldiers. One carried a machinegun, but 
otherwise they were poorly armed. 

Suddenly, chaos. 

Portuguese soldiers, lying in ambush, 
threw hand grenades at the hapless An- 
golans. 

It was in middle of the anakelike line of 
fleeing refugees which was attacked. The 
people in front scrambled out of danger and 
made it safely to the Congo border. The 
tallenders quickly returned the way they had 
come. No one knows what happened to the 
people in the middle. 


The 80 people who got through were a pa- 
thetic lot. Most of the children in the 
group were suffering from malnutrition; 
some were in such poor health that they had 
to be hospitalized. 

Among the 80 were two brothers, Eduardo, 
9, and Manuel, 4 When the members of the 
party scattered during the ambush, the two 
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boys found themselves alone. They walked 
for many hours through the long bushgrass. 
Eduardo carried little Manuel much of the 
way. Finally, after much walking, stum- 
bling, and searching, they reached safety. 

Fortunately, someone was there to help the 
two boys and the many other Angolan 
refugees who were streaming into the Congo. 
The Congo Protestant Relief Agency, of which 
the Mennonite Central Committee is a mem- 
ber, stood ready to help. They shipped in 
food, clothing, and other materials to assist 
them in getting reestablished in thelr new 
country. 

HARVEST OF O2PHANS 

One of the bitterest results of the Korean 
war has been the harvest of orphans and 
abandoned babies which it has left behind. 
In the vicinity of Pusan, alone, there are 90 
orphanages, each of which cares for an av- 
erage of 110 children under 15 years of age. 
The number of abandoned babies increased 
during 1963 as the cost of living climbed. 
An average of 12 children a day were brought 
into one Korean home for abandoned chil- 
dren during the early part of 1963. 

In 1962 the MCC saw the need for a pro- 
gram which would enable poor families to 
keep their children. This resulted in the 
establishment of the family-child assistance 
plan, which provides school tuition for a 
child and cash for the family to buy urgently 
needed food and clothing. 

The family-child program, however, did 
nothing for the children who already were 
in orphanages. To partially meet this need, 
a trained MCC worker began child-care train- 
ing courses for orphanage staf! members. 
The first 3-month course began in March 
1963. Twenty-eight trainees from various 
orphanages in Tnegu graduated from the 
Government-approved course in June. A 
second course, this time exclusively for or- 

housemothers, was began in Octo- 


ber. 

Helen Tieszen, director of the training 
program, summed up the benefits of the first 
course in these words: “Many of the trainees 
who were already doing good work in their 
orphanages gained a deeper insight into their 
roles and what they might do for the chil- 
dren. A few of them changed astonishingly 
in their attitude toward the children in 
thelr care.” 

The foregoing is a new project. It shows 
how MCO volunteers are seeking creative 
ways of speaking to pressing social problems. 

MIGRANT MOTHER LEARNS TO SEW 


Mrs. H. is a migrant woman. She has five 
children, ranging in age from 8 years to 7 
months. Last summer, while working In the 
State of New York, she was introduced to a 
summer service worker. The volunteer lis- 
tened attentively as she told of her long-felt 
desire to learn how to sew. 

The worker recognized this as an opportu- 
nity to be of real service to this woman and 
her family, The lessons began the next day. 
The facilities in the camp for cutting and 
sewing were primitive, but by the end of 
the first lesson a new dress for the baby was 
well underway. Before the first dress was 
finished, Mrs. H. began on a second project, 
to test the things she had learned. 

Field work prevented her from accomplish- 
ing much more during the rest of the sum- 
mer, but she was looking forward eagerly 
to the fall and winter when she would be 
able to make use of her new skill to sew some 
of the clothes for her growing family. 

INDIAN CHURCHES STUDY PEACE ISSUE 

When the armics of Communist China 
invaded India in 1962, the Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ Churches of India ab- 
ruptly came face to face with the problem 
of the Christian attitude toward participa- 
tion in war. They have been tnterested in 
this question prior to the invasion, but it 
became an urgent problem when the war 
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One of the churches’ first responses was 
to begin plans for the production of peace 
literature in the Hindi language. P. J. Mala- 
gar, executive secretary of MCO (India), was 
later made available to work on peace in- 
terests for all the Mennonite and Brethren 
in Christ groups in India. 

The Indian churches needed help. ‘They 
requested the peace section to assist them 
financially and to send a short-term re- 
source person to thelr country to more ac- 
tively “promote the biblical teaching of 
peace.” 

The peace section responded by sending 
them a $1,000 contribution for literature 
and by making plans to send a peace mis- 
sioner in 1964. 

The younger churches need our support 
and guidance. Members of the worldwide 
brotherhood need to stand together during 
these times of rapid change, so that they 
can better understand each other and the 
situations In which they are living. 


VETERINARIAN SERVICES 


Monestine St, Pierre, formerly a watchman 
at the MCC-operated hospital at Grande 
Riviere du Nord, Haiti, is now the commu- 
nity’s busy veterinarian. The MCC unit at 
Grande Riviere sent him to Hospital Albert 
Schweitzer in April 1963 for a 6-week veter- 
inarian course. 

After the course, Monestine returned to 
his home community and held clinics 3 days 
a week. He and Arlin Hunsberger, MCC di- 
rector, went to all the churches in the vicin- 
ity and requested the ministers to announce 
the new service to their members. 

Monestine was flooded with work. After 6 
weeks of operation, he had to change to 
daily clinics. 

A minimum charge is made for his serv- 
ices, but the owners’ ability to pay is taken 
into consideration. 

This venture is attractive for two rea- 
sons: (1) it provided Grande Riviere with a 
much needed service, and (2) it enabled a 
man to become established in a trade. 


BABY NURSED BACK TO HEALTH 


Juanita Mendoza is a pretty little Bolivian 
baby. She lives in a small mud hut with 
her parents and a number of their relatives, 
Juanita was not as strong as most children. 
She could not stand up at a year. Her 
father and mother were too poor to give her 
the right kind of food. Often they had no 
food at all. 

At 15 months Juanita got sick. Mrs. Men- 
doza tried all the cures she knew, but none 
of them worked. The poor mother did not 
know what todo. The doctor and the hos- 
pital were far away. And even if they did 
take Juanita to the hospital, they had no 
money for medicine. The little girl’s condi- 
tion grew progressively worse. 

Then it occurred to the mother that the 
nurses at the nearby Mennonite colony 
might be able to help. She took Juanita 
there and the nurses promised that they 
would do what the could. At first the little 
girl had to get all her food ind medicine by 
needle. She did not like this, but she was 
too weak to cry. Slowly, day by day, Juan- 
ita improved. Finally, she was well enough 
to be taken home. It will be a long time, 
tnt before she is strong enough to 
walk. 

Perhaps Juanita will grow up to be like 
her mother, who cannot read or even write 
her own name. But maybe some things will 
have changed by the time she reaches wom- 
anhood. 

BUNDLES IN THE DESERT 


Three villages lie huddled in a dry river- 
bed on the windswept desert of eastern Al- 
geria. The 2,300 inhabitants live in caves 
dug into the banks of the river. During 
the civil war they lost all their sheep. Now 
they have no resources of any kind except 
what is given to them in distributions. 


Christmas bundles were distributed to the 
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children in these villages early in 1963. Al- 
vin Friesen, director of the MCC program in 
Algeria, describes the event: “I will never 
forget the sight. About half an hour before 
we were to begin the distribution, 300 ohil- 
dren came up out of the ground from all 
directions and walked toward our truck. 
They seated themselves on the ground, girls 
separate from the boys, and there waited 
patiently for their bundles, 

“It was a real privilege to give these bun- 
dies to each child in these villages and then 
to see them take off their old rags and 
put on a neat new dress or a pair of pants 
and shirt.“ ‘ 

Many people regard Christmas bundles as 
one of the most significant parts of the 
MCC program. One family in Pennsylvania 
prepares as many as 60 bundles a year. 

Occasionally, bundles do present problems, 
especially when they are distributed to chil- 
dren who ordinarily would never receive 
clothes of such high quality. Not infre- 
quently the value of a bundle which a 
child receives is greater than the sum which 
e father earns in several weeks of hard 

bor. 

Most often, Christmas bundle distribu- 
tions are the highlight of the MCC worker's 
term of service. One volunteer wrote: “The 
distribution of Christmas bundles is, perhaps 
the greatest pleasure which comes to a re- 
lief worker. Nowhere else is the joy which 
a gift brings quite as apparent. The glow 
which one sees in the eyes of a child who 
receives a bundle is something which reach- 
es into the heart.“ 


BOY DREAMS OF BEING A DOCTOR 


Shadrack Kaudambi is one of 67 boys in 
form I at Livingstone College, which is lo- 
cated on the western border of Tanganyika, 
at Kigoma. 

Shadrack’s home is in a village 250 miles 
away. His father used to farm, but he is 
retired now. An older brother, a teacher, is 
supporting the family. His oldest sister 
completed form VI 2 years ago. This is an 
accomplishment achieved by relatively few 
African girls. Another sister is in primary 
school. The children in this family are more 
fortunate than most Tanganyikans. 

When Shadrack is asked what occupation 
he wants to enter, his face lights up as he 
answers: a doctor. His dream is to help his 
his fellow countrymen conquer one of Tan- 
ganyika's most dreaded enemies, disease. 
There are many years of school ahead for 
him if he wants to achieve his goal, but if 
he retains his present determination, his 
dream will come true. 

Two Mennonite teachers are on the staff 
at Livingstone College. They are teaching 
as one of the most vital services they can 
render to Africa during its present period of 
development. It is estimated that African 
secondary schools will need 7,000 expatriate 
teachers during the next 10 years. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AT JUNIOR VILLAGE 


“What is God?” 

“Where is He?“ 
enn He see us?“ 

These ure some of the questions popped at 
the voluntary service workers who conduct a 


Junior Village is a temporary home for 
over 700 children, mostly Negro, between 
the ages of d months and 18 years. A unit of 
nine VSers ís serving in this institution. 
When they discovered recently that the 4- 
and 5-year-olds were not rocelving any re- 
ligious instruction Sunday mornings, they 
decided to have a 30-minute Sunday school 
in two of the cottages. 


The Sunday school begins with a 15- 
minute assembly. During this period the 
children sing and listen to Bible storics. 
Then each of the teachers takes 10 children 
into a classroom for an additional 15 minutes 
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of singing, coloring, learning Bible verses, 
and listening to stories. 

The unit members are enthusiastic about 
the Sunday school. One of them summed it 
up this way: “We find the children eager 
to learn about Jesus. Some of them ask us 
each day if we'll have Sunday school again. 
We are glad for the opportunity of teachin, 
and witnessing to these souls.” 

Can we let Eduardo, Juanita, Shadrack, 
and Mrs. H. stand alone? No, All that is 
good within us cries out that they must be 
helped. 

The foregoing are nine illustrations of 
where the Mennonitie Central Committee 
tried to take its place beside the people, near 
and far, young and old, who needed the sup- 
porting arm of a friend or brother. The im- 
portant ingredient in almost every case was 
the MCC volunteer whose presence and 
Christian concern gave the act of love a per- 
sonal touch. This was service “in the name 
of Christ.“ There are many, unfortunately, 
who will stand alone. 


U.S. Foreign Policy Still Geared To Trust 
in the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
speeches by the President and the an- 
nounced actions of, his administration 
show that our foreign policy and the 
security of the United States is still 
being based on trust in the Soviet Union. 
In view of the long history of broken 
agreements and treaties by the Kremlin 
it would seem we are following a most 
dangerous course. 

Two articles call attention to the 
Serious lack of understanding of Com- 
munist goals by administration policy- 
makers and I include them as a part of 
these remarks as food for thought. The 
first, “Another Russian Deception,” by 
David Lawrence in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 27, 1964. The 
second, “Johnson Speech Disappoint- 
ing,” from the San Diego Union of 
April 22, 1964. 

Both articles follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Apr. 
- 27, 1964] 


ANOTHER RUSSIAN DECEPTION—KREMLIN RE- 
NEGES ON CUBAN INSPECTION IN A NEW SLAP 
AT U.S, PRESTIGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

An ignominious defeat has been adminis- 
tered to the U.S. Government—a blow to its 
Prestige and influence in world affairs. Rus- 
sia has deliberately violated a pledge to the 

can Government and once more defi- 
antly threatens the safety of this country. 

This turn of events comes as a surprise 
to the American people, who were being as- 
Sured by President Johnson only a few days 
ago that the agreement to limit uranium 
Production was an indication of the peace- 
Tul purpose of the Soviet Government and 
that a new wave of good feeling had begun. 

But the Russian leopard, it has been dis- 
Closed, has not changed its spots. In utter 
Gisregard of the resolutions of warning 
adopted by Congress 2 years ago, the Soviet 
Government has assumed the right to en- 
Bage in military operations in this hemi- 
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sphere that are plainly almed at the United 
States. 

When the American Government demand- 
ed in the autumn of 1962 that the Russian 
missiles and troops be removed from Cuba, 
the Soviet Government promised in an ex- 
change of notes with President Kennedy to 
remove the missiles and agreed to a system 
of inspection by the United Nations to verify 
whether good faith was being observed. 

But Castro-doubtless with the connivance 
of the Russians—declined to permit the in- 
spection. Accordingly, the United States re- 
served the right to continue aerial recon- 
nalssance as a measure of protection to the 
American people. More than 600 flights have 
been made by American planes during 1962 
and 1963, and the diplomatic issue as be- 
tween Russian and the United States has, 
outwardly at least, remained dormant. Now 
Cuba has issued its protest asking the United 
Nations to support her demand that the 
American airplane flights be discontinued, 
Russia immediately announced her concur- 
rence in the Cuban demand. 

Thus have the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations been grossly deceived by the 
Soviet maneuvers, Also, inside the United 
States a certain amount of brainwashing has 
occurred and there are even strange sugges- 
tions heard In our midst that it would be 
better to let a few thousand Russian troops 
or “technicians” remain in Cuba s0 as to pre- 
vent “a trigger-happy Castro” from setting 
off a military conflict by shooting down 
American airplanes. This implies a reliance 
on the alleged intentions of the 
Russians which ts contradicted by the latest 
events. 

The Russian official newspapers, for in- 
stance, in articles last Friday—unquestion- 
ably inspired by the Moscow government— 
declared that there is no reason why Russia 
should not supply Cuba with weapons. The 
flights of American airplanes were denounced 
as violators of Cuban sovereignty and of the 
United Nations charter as well as of interna- 
tional law. Yet the United Nations charter 
explicitly recognizes regional understand- 
ings like the Monroe Doctrine. 

The controversy is significant mostly be- 
cause it reveals that, instead of an improve- 
ment in Soviet-American relations, there is 
underneath no letup in the hostility and 
intrigues of aggression emanating from the 
Communist in Moscow. 

The simple truth is that a small country 
90 miles away from our shores was militarily 
strengthened by Russia, as dangerous missile 
bases were established in Cuba in 1962. 
When the United States, in self-protection, 
takes steps to find out if the menace has been 
removed, this action is construed in Moscow 
as a violation of international law. The 
right of self-defense and the adoption of 
precautionary measures against attack are 
inherent, of course, in the sovereignty of 
every country, and there was no justification 
in international law or in the United Nations 
Charter for the original dispatch of 15,000 
troops to Cuba by the Soviet Government or 
the construction of missile bases on an island 
more than 4,000 miles away from Soviet terri- 
tory. The only object of such an expedition 
was to threaten the safety of the American 
people. 

This flagrant violation of international 
rules has been further aggravated by the 
manifest dishonesty and unmorality of the 
government in Moscow, which pretended in 
its notes to the late President Kennedy to be 
willing to agree to international inspection 
of Cuban missile bases and now goes back on 
its word. Under the circumstances, aerial 


reconnaissance by high-flying planes is inevi- 


tably the right of the U.S. Government. 

The net result of the whole controversy 
could be to convince the American people 
that further parleys on “disarmament” with 
the Moscow regime can hardly be risked and 
that any agreements signed will not be worth 
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the paper on which they are written so far 
as compliance by the Soviet Government Is 
concerned. 


[From the San Diego Union, Apr. 22, 1964] 


Foreign PoLICY MUDDLED—JOHNSON SPEECH 
DISAPPOINTING 


The barrenness of the present foreign pol- 
icy of the United States was there for all to 
hear when President Johnson addressed the 
annual meeting of the Associated Press in 
New York. 

For those who had hoped for a revitaliza- 
tion of our efforts to turn back the threat 
of atheistic communism, and to reassert our 
leadership of the free peoples, the Presi- 
dent's talk must have come as a disappoint- 
ment. Instead, we were asked to take a step 
on the road toward unilateral disarmament. 

It curiously but significantly carried on 
where the late President John F. Kennedy 
left off in his controversial talk at the Amer- 
ican University about a year ago. It was 
this speech that sounded our abandonment 
of victory in the cold war, our acceptance 
of coexistence, and announced our unilat- 
eral suspension of nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere. . 

Now with a President of limited prior ex- 
perience and interest in foreign affairs, and 
with our leadership being challenged within 
the Atlantic community itself, foreign pol- 
icy has become a jigsaw of day-to-day ad- 
justments over which we seem to have di- 
minishing influence, 

The late Mr. Kennedy said that times had 
changed and we should reexamine our atti- 
tude toward the cold war and must not look 
upon accommodation with the Communists 
as impossible; and now, Mr. Johnson tells 
us that such problems as Cuba, South Viet- 
nam and atomic dangers “cannot be dealt 
with simply by historical judgments or gen- 
eral precepts” and “the pursuit of peace is 
in the interests of the Soviet Union as it is in 
ours.“ 

The President says we are “unalterably 
committed” to Nationalist China. Yet he 
says the easing of relations with Red China 
cannot proceed while that nation pursues 
conflict and preaches violence. He insists 
that we will continue to “use every peaceful 
means at our command to isolate Cuba, to 
frustrate its efforts to destroy free govern- 
ments and to expose the weakness of com- 
munism,” but in South Vietnam we support 
direct military action and insist there can't 
be a negotiated peace “as long as the Com- 
munists hope to achieve victory by force.” 

The agreement with the Soviet Union 
which the President announced, accepting a 
reduction in the production of nuclear explo- 
sive materials, was negotiated in secret and 
contained no provisions for inspections. It 
may be we already are manufacturing more 
atomic materials than we could possibly use 
under any circumstances, and our gesture is 
more moral than practical. 

But, such an agreement without inspec- 
tions Indicates faith in the good intentions 
of Communist tyrants. We want peace, 80 
therefore the Russians should want peace. 

We indicate our eagerness to pursue dis- 
armament even further, and the President 
says we will discuss any problem, listen to 
any proposal, seek any agreement, and take 
any action, to lessen the chances of war, as 
long as they don't sacrifice our ability to 
defend ourselves and our allies. 

We plead, almost beg, for peace. 

If the Communists would only forego the 
use of force—and there is no reason why 
they shouldn't as this country means them 
no harm—presumably we could all settle 
down to a friendly competition. 

This all reminds us of the story of the man 
who encountered a thug. Both were armed. 
The thug suggested they throw their weap- 
ons away as mutual gestures of honest inton- 
tions. They did. You know what happened 
next. 
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Wisconsin Officials Back Antipiracy 
Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Russ! and I introduced legislation to 
curb the pirating of industries from es- 
tablished manufacturing centers through 
the use of tax-exempt municipal reve- 
nue bonds. Our bills are H.R. 10547 and 
H.R. 10549. 

We took this action following a par- 
ticularly blatant example of freebooting 
which occurred in our home city, Mil- 
waukee, On March 12, 1964, the Cutler- 
Hammer Corp., announced that it would 
move part of its manufacturing opera- 
tions to Bowling Green, Ky. 

This latter city had promised to build 
the Cutler-Hammer Corp. a new plant 
financed by securities exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. As a result, an estimated 750 
jobs will be lost to our area. Of course, 
the impact of such a loss goes much 
farther than just 750 jobs. It also af- 
fects others in nonmanufacturing jobs 
who serve the 750 worker households. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce issued a memorandum de- 
scribing the effects of industrial reloca- 
tions. The memorandum points out that 
for every 750 workers lost to an area, 490 
other jobs are affected. At this point, I 
wish to insert the association of com- 
merce study. 

The memorandum follows: 

THE Economic EFFECT or INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT EXPANSIONS OR RELOCATIONS 

Since the recent announcement by Cutler- 
Hammer that it will relocate some of its 
Milwaukee operations in a new manufactur- 
ing facility at Bowling Green, Ky., questions 
have been raised regarding the economic ef- 
fect of this move. The company has an- 
nounced that the new plant will employ 
about 750 persons, but has not indicated how 
many jobs, if any, will be affected in 
Milwaukee. 

If, however, 750 manufacturing workers 
are gained or lost in this area because of any 
type of plant relocation, the following would 
result: $5,325,000 in personal Income per year 
will be gained or lost; $2,482,500 in retail 
sales per year will be gained or lost; $1,717,500 
in bank deposits will be gained or lost; 750 
households comprising 2,693 people will be 
gained or lost. 

The following number of nonmanufactur- 
ing jobs to serve the 750 households would 
be gained or lost: 


Wholesale and retail trade 143 
Professional and related services 105 
Business and personal services 46 
Semen... — 38 
Finance, insurance and real estate 30 


Transportation, communications, and 


Public: unt — 2 15 
TTT 7: 
Other businesses 106 

r 490 


These statistics show how these dollars 
earned by the industrial employee turn over 
again and again. Although one community 
may be primarily affected by a plant moving 
in or out, all communities in the metropoli- 
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tan area and the business enterprises lo- 
cateti in them will feel the effect. 


Mr. Speaker, because of our concern 
over the effects of plant piracy, and the 
growth of the use of tax-exempt. bonds 
for industrial development purposes, 
Representative Reuss and I introduced 
bills which would not allow firms taking 
advantage of tax-exempt financing to 
deduct their rent in computing Federal 
income taxes. 

In order to acquaint interested persons 
with our proposal, we prepared a fact 
sheet entitled, “Combating Piracy in the 
Marketplace,” which follows. 

COMBATING PIRACY IN THE MARKETPLACE: A 

Fact SHEET ON H.R. 10547 AND H.R. 10549 


(Identical bills, introduced by Representa- 
tive Henny S. Revss and Representative 
CLEMENT J. ZAaBLOCKI, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, to curb the tax-exempt financing 
of industrial or commercial facilities used 
for private, profitmaking purposes) 


MUNICIPAL ABUSES OF TAX EXEMPTION 
PRIVILEGES 


H.R. 10547 and H.R,10549 are almed at 
correcting blatant abuses of the Federal tax 
exemption privileges which have been 
granted to State and local government units, 
These privileges increasingly are being used 
to assist municipalities in pirating plants 
from established industrial centers, thereby 
creating unemployment and distress in those 
communities. The “freebooting" practice 
works this way: Government units or their 
dummy authorities use the traditional privi- 
lege of issuing securities exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes to borrow money cheaply and 
bulld industrial plants or other commercial 
facilities. They then offer the facilities on 
long-term leases to private corporations, at- 
tempting to lure them from their established 
locations. 

This is a gross misuse of the tax exemption 
privilege. When the Federal Government 
sacrifices tax revenues on municipally issued 
securities, it provides a subsidy to local gov- 
ernment, This burden on the Federal tax- 
payer can be justified only when the subsidy 
benefits public facilities and services like 
schools, roads and sewers. When the sub- 
sidy results in “state socialism“ —permitting 
local governments to own and operate in- 
dustrial facilities in competition with private 
enterprises—it must be stopped. 

HOW THE LOOPHOLE IS EXPLOITED 

A State, city, county or thelr chartered en- 
tities can use this tax exempt privilege in 
one or all of four ways to build up an allur- 
ing deal for a private business corporation: 

First, a local government with a good 
credit rating can borrow money 1 to 2 per- 
cent cheaper than eyen the most solid in- 
dustrial corporations. When the local gov- 
ernment uses this cheaper money to build 
a new, modern plant for a business on a 
lease agreement, a business can get an effi- 
cient, economical layout at a far lower cost 
than If it financed its own construction. 

Second, a company occupying leased quar- 
ters can charge off all of its rental costs as 
a “business expenditure” for tax purposes. 
When a firm is dealing with a local govern- 
ment, rather than a private landlord, these 
expenditures can be manipulated. It can 
elect to pay a high annual rent over a short 
period of time, or a low annual rent over a 
longer period—whichever will benefit the 
company more as a tax deduction. 

Third, when business property is owned 
by a local government and leased the lessee 
is under no legal requirement to pay local 
property taxes during the term of the lease. 

Fourth, the local government issuing the 
bonds can offer to sell them to the corpora- 
tion leasing the new plant. This enables the 
corporation to earn tax-free income at the 
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same time that it enjoys lower rental cost 
due to tax exempt financing. When steps 
one and four are combined, the company is, 
in effect, paying rent with its left corporate 
hand and taking it back as tax-free interest 
payments with its right hand. The finan- 
cial gain in this situation is very substantial 
and very attractive. 


WEEDLIKE GROWTH OF THE TREND 

The attractiveness of these tax-subsidized 
lures has resulted in a weedlike increase in 
tax-exempt industrial revenue bonds, Since 
1957 the level of borrowing has risen rapidly 
to an annual rate well over $100 million in 
1963. As the tide of tax-exempt bonds risès. 
one State after another has decided that it 
had better get in the swim. In 1960 only 9 
States allowed local governments to use these 
bonding practices; today 27 States have 
passed authorizing legislation. If nothing 
is done to stop this movement, every State 
in the Union will be forced to follow suit 
if only for its own self-protection. The re- 
sultant cutthroat competition will be at the 
expense of the Nation's taxpayers. 

A CLOSE-TO-HOME EXAMPLE 

On March 12, 1964, the Cutler-Hammer 
Corp. of Milwaukee announced that it would 
move part of its manufacturing operations 
to Bowling Green, Ky., sometime in 1965. 
Some 800 skilled workers will lose their Mil- 
waukee jobs as a result. While the com- 
pany stated that lower wages and taxes in 
the new location were responsible for its 
decision, an important reason could well be 
the offer by the city of Bowling Green to 
bulld a new factory for the electrical equip- 
ment company. The city council on March 
13, 1964, voted to authorize the issuance of 
$6,500,000 in tax-free revenue bonds to bulld 
a plant for Cutler-Hammer Corp. 

THE PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE REMEDY 

The companion measures introduced by 
Representatives Reuss and Zastock: would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so 
that whenever proceeds from tax-exempt 
State or local government industrial revenue 
bonds are used to construct facilities for 
rent to private industries, such firms may not 
deduct the rent paid in computing Federal 
income tax liabilities. The bills would apply 
to all revenue bonds issued on or after Jan- 
unary 1, 1964, 

The proposal is limited to revenue bonds, 
because such bonds have been most widely 
used to borrow capital for plant construc- 
tion and subsequent rental to business con- 
cerns. While it is no less damaging to the 
public interest for States and local gov- 
ernments to issue general obligation bonds 
for the same purpose, the practice is not 
widespread. Should it become so, it may 
be necessary for Congress to consider seri- 
ously the removal of tax exemption privileges 
for all State and local government securities. 

H.R. 10547 and H.R. 10549 currently are 
pending before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Representatives Reuss and 
ZABLOCKI have requested Chairman Mr.ts of 
that committee to obtain a report on the 
measures from the Treasury Department, and 
to hold hearings at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Speaker, this fact sheet recently 
was sent to a number of Wisconsin resi- 
dents interested in the industrial devel- 
opment and welfare of their region and 
State. It was an attempt to alert them 
to the dangers of plant piracy and enlist 
their support for H.R. 10547 and H.R. 
10549. At this point I wish to include 
some of the letters we have received in 
reply. 

The letters follow: 

Crry or GREEN Bay, 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY, 

April 16, 1964. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI; Thank you 
for the fact sheet on H.R. 10547 and HR. 
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10549 introduced by you aimed at curbing 
the tax exempt financing of industrial fa- 
cilities, the passage of which may slow up 
the pirating of Wisconsin industries. 

Naturally this legislation is of Interest to 
every individual such as myself who is con- 
cerned with Wisconsin's industrial develop- 
ment. 

Without the pirating of our Wisconsin in- 
dustries by other States we have enough to 
contend with through our Wisconsin tax 
structure but when municipalities in espe- 
cially the Southern States will offer land 
without cost and authorized bond issues in 
the millions to build new plants, we here 
in Wisconsin just cannot compete, 

While we haye not felt this particular 
Phase of pressure against our industrial de- 
velopment efforts here in Green Bay, from 
the newspapers the last month it certainly 
has affected Milwaukee. 

You state that the bill is currently pend- 
ing before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It will probably draw heavy oppo- 
sition from southern Representatives because 
if the ability to float tax exempt revenue 
bonds to build industrial plants is removed 
from them there may be a sudden stop to 
northern plants moving into the South. 

Please keep me informed as to the progress 
Of these bills before the committee. 


R. C. Breru, Secretary. 
Crry oF Two RIVERS, 
April 15, 1964, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Zantocsr: I read with 
great interest your fact sheet on H.R, 10547 
and H.R. 10549. I am in substantial agree- 
ment with this legislation as it affects rev- 
enue bonds for financing of new Industrial 
Plants, 

In the past 5 years I have become deeply 
concerned over the increasing use of sup- 
posedly public dollars for private industrial 
use and the somewhat popular front to elimi- 
nate the tax-exempt status of State and local 
bonds, It Is essential, in my Judgment, that 
every means possible be exerted to preserve 
the tax-exempt status of State and local 
government bonds and, possibly, the best 
method is by enactment of a Federal statute 
to curb present-day abuses of industrial 
financing through issuance of revenue bonds. 

I have informed several industrialists in 
Two Rivers of your bill since they have in- 
formed me that they intend to expand their 
Operations in the State of Mississippi for tax 
Purposes under a rental arrangement. Also, 
another consideration for southern expan- 
sion Is low electrical rates as provided by 
REA, and to this there is, apparently, no 
answer. 

I would urge you to be extremely sensitive 
to the preservation of the tax-exempt status 
Of State and local bonds for valid school and 
Public works purposes during hearings on 
HR. 10547 and HR. 10549. 

Very truly yours, 
RonerT L. BRoucex, 
City Manager, 
City of Two Rivers. 
Brown County BOARD oF 
HARDOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Green Bay, Wis., April 21, 1964. 

GenrLeļmen: Your thoughtfulness in mail- 
ing to me the fact sheet on H.R. 10547 and 
H.R. 10549 is very much appreciated. 

The manipulations such as described 
therein had not previously come to my at- 
tention. I quite heartily agree that effective 
action should be taken immediately, to pre- 
5 51 the spread of these iniquitous prac- 

ces, 

Wisconisn has perhaps already suffered 
extensively through the pirating of our in- 
dustry by other States. I am glad to know 
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that you propose to do something about it. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN F. SAINSBURY, 
Brown County Port Director. 
New BerLIN, Wis., 
April 13, 1964. 

Dran Mr. ZABLOCKI: The New Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce, of which I am the 
president, roundly approves your bills H.R. 
10547 and 10549, and will support them in 
every way we can. 

Our organization has been active in the 
field of industrial development for our area 
and for the State of Wisconsin. We have 
worked diligently and believe we have ob- 
talned some accurate answers. 

First, we believe that working to attract 
large, well financed companies, although it 
should not be entirely neglected, is jousting 
with the wind. If we have what they want 
they will seek us out. 

Second, we do believe that the source of 
industrial expansion with which we can 
work effectively is the small- and middle- 
sized industry. We know they are not like- 
ly to move from the State. We know that 
progressive, well managed small industry will 
create a magnetic force to help attract 
large industry to the State. One of the 
major requirements of large industry are 
good, well financed subcontract and service 
facilities. But most of all, if we act now, 
we will retain our high national ranking for 
skilled labor, technically trained personnel, 
and sound management abilities. With the 
resources we now have available in Wiscon- 
sin, given some financial help, we can pull 
our State up by its bootstraps industrially. 

Very truly yours, 
Jon Cann. 


Hon. Ma. ZasLocxI: Re your letter the 
Pirating of our Industries,“ I agree with you 
on the need for remedial action to curb the 
use of State and municipality credit for man- 
ufacturing facilities, but let’s look at our- 
selves in Wisconsin a bit. We as a State have 
been rather notorious in throwing curves 
and roadblocks at industry in the form of 
high taxes, etc. I feel it behooves us as a 
State to put ourselves in a more favorable 
tax climate as it applies to industry. Why 
try to clobber industry here? This in itself 
is encouragement to look elsewhere. The 
tax climate here has continually been under 
fire. Political hay is made with who should 
pay (sources of tax revenues). Neighboring 
States meanwhile benefit. The long-term 
result of industry being unhappy in Wis- 
consin of course will be losses of jobs, losses 
of State tax revenues. This economic vital- 
ity we need, so necessary to provide the 
growth and advances we all want to see in 
Wisconsin. x 

I agree with your analysis but I do say, 
Let's not blame it all on the financing op- 
portunities of other States. Let's look at 
Wisconsin objectively.” 

I am enclosing sheets from a recent publi- 
cation that is rather typical extolling the 
advantages in competing States. The com- 
petition is tremendously fierce and I do not 
believe that Wisconsin as a community has 
really awoke to the real need of improving 
its competitive position. 

Sincerely, 
H. E. OLSEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues in 
this body to make a thorough study of 
their own congressional districts with 
regard to plant piracy. Many will find 
that established industries in their com- 
munities are vulnerable to the practice, 
One good method of correcting the sit- 
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uation and ending freebooting in the 
marketplace is enactment of the pro- 
posal embodied in H.R. 10547 and H.R. 
10549. It is my hope that my colleagues 
will give this legislation their close 
attention and strong support. 


Support of Congressman Bruce Alger’s 
Statement on Dallas, April 27, 1964 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is nel- 
ther fair nor reasonable that the hap- 
penstance of a tragic presidential as- 
sassination that occurred in Dallas 
should blacken the city’s name. This 
could have happened in any city. As it 
turned out, President Kennedy was the 
victim of the poisonous venom of Marx- 
ist hatred, and surely this venom is 
brewed in the snake of communism, not 
in an American city. 

I hope the report of the Assassination 
Commission helps to remove the un- 
founded stigma that many columnists, 
editorial writers, and others seek to 
fasten upon Dallas because of Oswald's 
foul deed. I hope too that this report 
will fully explain Oswald's visit to Mexico 
City and whether or not, while he was 
there, he was in contact with any 
representatives of Castro’s Cuba and 
whether or not this had anything to do 
with the assassination of an American 
President. 

Marxist-Leninism's doctrine, embrac- 
ing the use of violence to overthrow this 
country, is a tenet that cannot be dis- 
pelled even by thinking the “unthink- 
able thoughts” that some contend we 
must think to achieve coexistence with 
communism in an ever-narrowing world 
living in the shadow of nuclear oblitera- 
tion. Of course, the mess we are in to- 
day largely results from our turning the 
other cheek as Communist aggression 
has succeeded in country after country, 
place after place ever since the end of 
World War II. No wonder our allies 
hesitate to side with America the way 
we retreat, fail to act after talking big, 
and even dissipate the rallying point that 
was the confrontation of the so-called 
quarantine of Cuba in October of 1962. 

It behooves all Americans to study well 
and carefully the tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism, including some important in- 
dividuals who have much to do with 
American foreign policy. These tenets 
have not changed. Nor can they, 
whether espoused by a Russian Com- 
munist or a Chinese Communist. 

From some sources it has been sug- 
gested that daring to think unthinkable 
thoughts about matters such as Com- 
munist dedication to the destruction of 
America is courageous. Ina very similar 
way, some of the attacks on the city of 
Dallas have been equally infamous. 
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Mr. Speaker, about the only thing one 
can say of such talk is that it does not 
take courage to talk like a coward. 


Address by S. E. Babington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dependent Bankers Association held its 
annual meeting in Minneapolis earlier 
this month. At that meeting, Mr. S. E. 
Babington concluded his term of presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Babington is president of the 
Brookhaven Bank & Trust Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss., located in my congressional 
district. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Babington’s keynote address to the 
Independent Bankers Association which 
was delivered on April 10, 1964. It fol- 
lows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT S. E. BABING- 
TON BEFORE 30TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, IN- 
DEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, IN MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, Minn., ON APRIL 10, 1964 
It is my privilege and special task to key- 

note the 30th annual convention of our 

association. This opening address is tradi- 
tionally assigned to the president, and it 
becomes for him an opportunity to report 
briefly upon his term, and to sound a tone 
that indicates the harmony and mood of our 
gathering. 

My year as president has been a most in- 
teresting and eventful one, a busy and a 
satisfying year. One condition of the office 
is that one travels a great deal. I have cov- 
ered many thousands of miles by plane and 
train and private car to represent the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 

My official trips have taken me frequently 
to Washington, D.C., and to Ilinois, Minne- 
Bota, Missouri, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and up and down my own home State of 
Mississippi. My itinerary has crisscrossed 
our land. 

Not all my travels have reached their 
destination. A few weeks ago, I was invited 
to represent the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation at the White House ceremony in 
which the new Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Mr. Joseph Barr, 
was invested by President Johnson with the 
responsibilities of his office. I set out by 
train, going 125 miles south to New Orleans 
to board a plane for Washington, but I found 
Moisant Alrport there socked in with foul 
weather that blocked all air travel. I had to 
ask our Washington manager, Herschel 
Schooley, to take my place. 


association in 1948-49, and William J. Bryan, 


organization in 1954-55. 

I wired my condolences to the bereaved 
family of another past president who died 
during the past year, Bert Matthews, of Stan- 
ford, Mont., and my place at his rites was 
filled appropriately by our own director 
emeritus, Ben DuBois, of Sauk Centre. 

And belatedly we learned of the passing 
of still another past president, L. B. McBride, 
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of Fort Collins, Colo. Our deep regret was 
communicated to his family. 

My travels also took me to meetings of our 
five standing committees held in Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Chicago, and Washington, 
D.C. Their chairmen will have reports to 
offer the convention later today and tomor- 
row. Another trip took me to the campus 
of the University of Mississippi, where I ad- 
dressed a club of future financiers and sought 
to inspire them with the principles of inde- 
pendent banking. 

As our articles of incorporation declare, 
the supreme authority of the association is 
reposed in the general convention, the prin- 
cipal deliberative meeting of the association 
each year. 

Before we launch into our business discus- 
sions, it is well, in the words of Robert Burns, 
to see ourselves as others see us, Who are 
we, and what do we stand for? 

We are a forthright advocate of the inde- 
pendent way of banking and a champion of 
the dual banking system, an American sys- 
tem now into its second hundred years. 

We have the reputation of being a banker 
group that stands up to be counted, a group 
that has the courage to express its convic- 
tions. 

We are more than 6,100 strong— we are in- 
dependent bankers serving our communities 
and our country. For 33 years, we have 
carved a record of honest and aggressive 
work for the Nation's independent banks. 

Robert L. Myers of Lemoyne, former Penn- 
Sylvania secretary of banking and former 
president of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, declared in a 
speech in St. Paul last fall that he deeply 
respects and admires the forthright vigor 
and dedication of the Independent Bankers 
of America in supporting the principles that 
we espouse. 

By nature and experience and conviction, 


wo are essentially a controversial group be- 


cause we champion and defend the small 
banks. Fifty-five percent of our more than 
6,000 members are banks with assets of 85 
million or less. We speak for this large seg- 
ment of banking, the community, or country 
bank, and we do it with a firm, clear voice 
on all banking issues that are important to 


us, We willingly assume this specialized 
Tole, which other bankers’ associations 
cannot. 


We see our function as a constructive one. 
We alm to retain and fortify the independ- 
ent bank, and to improve banks and bank- 
ing in general. The independent banker 
knows his community well and can best 
serve it. He can act independently, and if 
he needs to augment his own resources, he 
can quickly command through a correspond- 
ent banking connection anything from siz- 
able chunks of cash to an armored car. His 
roots are deep in the community which has 
his loyalty. It is his home. 

A wise old banker I know has been serv- 
ing bank customers since he began as a book- 
keeper and teller 65 years ago. This man is 
deeply convinced that the Smaller banking 
institutions serve our people better than 
branches, satellites, or subsidiaries of some 
distant corporation. 

This veteran declares that the true story 
of just how the small bank serves its com- 
munity has not yet been adequately told. 
He observes that “the little guy”—and that 
includes most of us—gets much better bank- 
ing service from a relatively small bank than 
he would from a very large bank. 

A bank must fit its community and serve 
it well. Its loan files mirror the economic 
strivings of the town, The executive officer 
of one independent bank I know in Minne- 
söta moves from å 4-H Club member loan of 
$12 to an industrial loan of $45,000 with 
equal ease, authority, and confidence. 

If we are to accomplish our mission as 
bankers in our communities, the men who 
meet the grassroot needs, we cannot advance 
by following the lines of least resistance. To 
be true to our trust as Independent commu- 
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nity bankers, we must hold to the public in- 
terest as our main concern, 

We are going to have to make all the loans 
and investments possible in our own local 
communities. We must exert every effort 
to see to it that no deserving local enter- 
prise is strapped for cash or credit. We're 
going to have to use creative imagination 
to keep our money at work in our commu- 
nities. Our job is to be constructive. We 
cannot be complacent. We cannot be in- 
sulated in any way from local risk. 

There are banks which have grown too 
big to give the fast personal service appre- 
ciated by depolstors and borrowers. People 
like to do business with banks where they 
can talk directly with the officers who make 
the final decisions. So far as possible, we 
must continue to supply this type of per- 
sonalized service. 

During my term as president, our new 
office in Washington, D.C., has functioned 
effectively through Its first full year of oper- 
ation. It channels intelligence two ways: 
by informing Congress, administration and 
Government leaders of the views of grass- 
roots bankers, and by keeping our members 
informed of all pertinent and meaningful 


developments in the Nation's Capital that 


have a bearing on banking. 

The association opened the office in Wash- 
ington 14 months ago because we needed a 
closer link with the agencies to whom Con- 
grees has entrusted the supervision of banks. 
Our association has always believed it is 
prudent and judicious periodically to check 
upon these agencies. We can do so most 
accurately, quickly and efficiently through 
our own on-the-spot observer. Hersch 
Schooley, our Washington manager, has been 


‘Intimately associated with Capitol Hili for 


20 years, and is doing a fine job for us. 

The business of our association’s Washing- 
ton office and the work of our manager there 
is oriented to what Is happening in the Con- 
gress and in the various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government that deal with matters af- 
fecting banking and the economy of Main 
Street, where most of our banks are located. 
The large and varied number of matters that 
must be examined, considered, and reported 
upon so that the membership of the associa- 
tion is adequately informed at any given 
period is really amazing. The number of 
people In key congressional and Government 
posts with whom we maintain personal con- 
tacts is impressive. 

Our organization, more than any other I 
know, is a dynamic example of the time- 
honored motto, E pluribus unum," which 
means “From many, one.” Each of us indi- 
vidually represents only one banking insti- 
tution. In this role, our influence is pri- 
marily local. As an organization, working 
together for common objectives, we command 
more widespread respect and attention. This 
has been manifested to me repeatedly each 
time I have traveled as your president, par- 
ticularly on my visits to our Nation’s Capital. 

At the instigation of my predecessor, Brad- 
ford Brett, the hearings by the House Bank- 
ing Committee into conflicts between State 
and Federal banking laws were scheduled. by 
Chairman Wricnr PATMAN shortly after our 
1963 convention in New Orleans. 

Pressure generated by the IBA's convention 
declarations and spearheaded by the vigor- 
ous and determined Mr. Brett as spokesman 
for the IBA, is the factor that led to the 
hearings last April. Actually they were an 
investigation into the way that Comptroller 
of the Currency James J. Saxon conducts his 
office, and Into charges that he had violated 
both the spirit and the letter of some State 
laws. 

We provided witnesses, so did the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 
and Mr. Saxon appeared in his own behalf. 
We endorsed the modernization moves in 
banking that Comptroller Saxon stimulated. 
But at the snme time, plainly and explicitly, 
we criticized Mr, Saxon for what he has done 
to encourage expansion of multiunit bank- 
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ing systems and to harm the dual banking 
system. He has done irreparable damage to 
dual banking by his striving to push national 
banks into a competitively advantageous 
position in disregard of State banks, State 
regulations, State laws. 

We are not opposed to modernizing bank 
methods. We did, however, want to make 
Mr. Saxon less capricious and willful. We 
wanted to make decisions of the comptroller 
subject to challenge by specific legal proce- 
dures. We recommended to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that the Na- 
tional Bank Act be amended to provide: 

1. Specific standards to follow in consider- 
ing applications for new bank charters. At 
a minimum there should be adequate proof 
that there Is a reasonable public demand for 
a new bank at the proposed location, that 
there will be a sufficient volume of business 
to assure solvency, that the granting of a 
new charter will not endanger the solvency 
of other financial institutions in the vicinity, 
and that granting the new charter will not 
adversely affect competition or the public 
interest, and will not tend toward concentra- 
tion of control of bank assets in the relevant 
competitive area. 

2. A public hearing whenever an existing 
bank directly affected expresses opposition 
and a desire to be heard. The hearing should 
be conducted as an adversary proceeding, 
permitting both sides to present evidence 
and to cross-examine the other's witnesses, 
This is the proved method of testing an ap- 
Plicant’s assertions and eliciting the true 
facts. 

3. The Comptroller make findings of fact 
and conclusions, and to publish the same 
following the hearing; and provide for a 
court review, on appeal by either side. This 
is a minimum protection against unreason- 
able or arbitrary action. 

Adoption of these amendments would 
bring the National Bank Act more in line 
With the laws of the various States in this 
area, The Comptroller repeatedly has criti- 
cized State banking laws as being obsolete 
and archaic. It seems to me that he could 
make this sort of criticism with better grace 
if he did some tidying up in his own back- 
yard first. 

I would point out, too, that the amend- 
ments we proposed might well have prevented 
the Southern Hills National Bank debacle in 
Tulsa. 

When we appeared before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee during the 
Saxon hearings late last April and early in 
May, we were in the unpopular role of 
“pioneer” critics of the Comptroller. Even 
the Republican members of the committee 
joined in praising and defending him. 

Subsequent events have sustained our po- 
Sition of a year ago. Committee experience 
with the Comptroller during the past yeur 
has changed the opinions of many of the 
Members regarding him. 

In the daily press recently, I noted that 
Representative OLrver P. Bol rom, Republican, 
of Ohio, and a committee member, has asked 
for a congressional investigation into the 

. chartering of the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Bank in 1962. Bobby Baker, former 
Majority secretary of the Senate, was one of 
the original stockholders. The story I saw 
Was headlined, “Comptroller Silent After 
Probe Demand.” It struck me that for the 
Comptroller to be silent on any subject is 
noteworthy, especially when one measures 
this silence against his record of volubility. 

The New York Times recently carried a 
Story headlined, “Johnson Aid Tells Saxon 
His Opinions Are Too ‘Contrary’” The 
Story told how Budget Director Kermit Gor- 
don had written a congressional committee 
that the Comptroller's opposition to a se- 
Surtties bill was at variance with the views 
Of the administration. The rebuke was 
termed “unprecedented,” but 90 is the Comp- 
trollet, ‘The story also said the letter could 
not possibly have been written without the 
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knowledge and consent of President Johnson. 

If I were advising the President, I would 
urge that he appoint Mr. Saxon Ambassador 
to Nyasaland, or someplace equally remote. 
Certainly his often-demonstrated talent for 
disruption would be better suited for the 
climate of ferment and trouble that now pre- 
vails in many other parts of the world. 

While encouraging keen competition with- 
in, banking should remain calmly unified for 
the reassurance of the Nation. We must not 
pit one system, the national, against another, 
the State-chartered banks. 

This would show banking as a house 
divided against itself. We desire competition 
between banks but harmony between the 
two counterbalanced systems. May the 
banker giving the best service prosper. As 
for systems, we look for cooperation from 
the Federal Government; equality of oppor- 
tunity, and a set of fair ground rules under 
which both systems can flourish and provide 
ever better service to the American people. 

It is our belief that the States can best 
decide what is right for them in banking. 
People of Minnesota or any other State know 
best what they need, and they are the ones 
who should decide, not an arbitrary Federal 
official 


It is our association's conviction, based on 
careful observation down through the years, 
that branch banking leads to monopoly, 
while unit banking preserves that traditional 
reer can concept, the small business enter- 
prise. 

If there were some safe and sure way to 
see that so-called limited branch 
would in fact remain limited, we would have 
less reason to oppose branching. But having 
seen constant pressure grow for easing the 
wraps on branching makes us skeptical about 
any new proposal to permit branching on a 
limited scale. 

We believe that improved transportation 
through the automobile has greatly increased 
people's mobility and weakens the arguments 
for branch 

Essentially, I believe, the restriction of 
branching here in Minnesota and in other 
States is intended to allow each bank to grow 
naturally in the community it is chartered 
to serve. 

The independent banker believes in grow- 
ing through natural development under fair 
rules, as contrasted with expansion under 
rules that permit bank holding companies 
and big branch systems to shove their com- 
petitors off the street. 

Our policy as an organization is to oppose 
branching in those States where it is not 
permitted and to restrict it in those States 
where it is allowed. The reason for this 
stand is that we favor a diffused system of 
banking that offers the greatest possible 
number of alternative sources of credit. 

Further, we are opposed to concentration 
of money and credit. One needs to go no 
further than the annual report of the FDIC 
to learn that the heaviest, concentration of 
deposits among a small number of banks 
exist in those States with statewide branch- 
ing. The next heaviest concentration is in 
limited branching States, while the non- 
branch States have the lowest concentration 
of all. \ 

There are faults in the unit banking sys- 
tem, but to try to solve them with branch 
banking is a case of the cure being worse 
than the disease. 

Because of the fact that our Nation is 
currently enamored of bigness, it is harder 
to arouse bankers to the dangers of branch- 
ing. Some feel there is more profit, efficiency 
and economy in the big jumbo-size package. 

The trend toward multiunit systems has 
been Increasing, but not without signifi- 
cant opposition from supporters of inde- 
pendent banking. Our defense of the unit 
bank is accomplished largely through legis- 
lation. With metropolitan and suburban 
district representatives increasing through 
the swing of population cityward, more leg- 
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islators and Congressmen tend to view 
branching tolerantly. 

We must also defend against the holding 
company or satellite device for dodging 
State laws against branching, The only 
factor that restrains holding company bank 
expansion is the Federal Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. Our association was 
e a eh in securing enactment of that 

W. 

Although the act is far from perfect, it 
has halted interstate acquisitions of banks 
by holding companies. It also has slowed 
holding company activities in a number 
of States. Intrastate expansion of hold- 
ing companies can best be accompolished by 
laws such as those already in effect in a 
number of States, including Illinois, Nebras. 
ka, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 

If we are to be consistent with our policy 
and true to our convictions, we will sup- 
port legislation to restrict or dissolve hold- 
ing companies. 

The banking system as we know it in 
America today will be destroyed by holding 
company and merger activities unless a sin- 
cere and effective effort is made to maintain 
a competitive structure in the field ot bank- 
ing. 

The past year brought a momentous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that established 
helpful ground rules on mergers. The high 
Court ruled that the Clayton Antitrust Act 
does apply to bank mergers, and that control 
of one-third of the bank assets in a metro- 
pantai ee constitutes an undue concen- 

m. rejecting the Philadel; Na- 
tional-Girard Trust merger, the yo 
Court ruled that any combine is unlawful 
if competition may be lessened substantially 
in some commercially significant geographic 
market. 

During the past year, our members clearly 
indicated their conviction that regulation 
of the banking industry should not be 
turned over to centralized economic plan- 
ning by a few individuals at the Federal 
level. Our members prefer to continue to 
rely on the checks and balances of the dual 
banking system, and they intend to see that 
competitive enterprise that has made our 
Nation great shall be continued in our bank- 
a Achar 

meet the steadily chall 
that threatens our DAAA we seed 
increased banker interest, greater awareness 
of how government supervision functions, 
and additional leadership and active par- 
ticipation in making our views known and 
felt, both in the statehouse and in Wash- 


n. 

Our bankers, seeing the complexity of 
issues facing our industry, are boning up on 
broad economic principles. We are all read- 
ing more, trying to enrich our knowledge of 
economic laws that will guide our footsteps. 
Competent management people who know 
the economic facts of life are more needed 
than ever in banking these days. 

I believe every banker should keep posted 
on politics, the practical science of govern- 
ment, He should get to know the actual 
workings of the two-party system, and in- 
sist that good men are given the reins. The 
only way we can insure that the changes 
in banking are best for our banks is to shape 
these changes through the people we del- 
egate to conduct our government procedures. 

We challenge our members to cooperate 
actively in strengthening National and State 
laws that restrain the expansion of multi- 
bank systems. 

From any fair point of view, commercial 
banks have served the American people bet- 
ter, in greater detail and in broader range, 
than any other form of financial Institution, 
Since few outside the banking industry are 
aware of this, commercial bankers should 
unite in advertising all the services the 
banks offer to the public. 

Commercial banks can offer all that the 
competition can, and much, much more. 


\ 
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Banks should show what they can do. This 
is the positive way. We must sell our banks 
aggressively as the department store pf con- 
venient financial services. 

I want to assure you that our struggle to 
preserve independent banking is necessary 
and very much worthwhile. 

If the trend toward monopoly is not 
stoutly resisted, if the big and the powerful 
have their way about unrestricted growth, 
if the big are permitted to get bigger 
abruptly through mergers, then there will 
soon come a day when we awaken to find we 
have become just a nation of clerks. We 
will awaken to find we are an army of auto- 
matons "moving in lockstep, with no power 
of decision, no role of responsible authority, 
no way of intelligent resourcefulness to meet 
our own community's specific needs. 

The prospect Is not attractive. For the 
public, for ourselves, and for our children 
we owe our utmost effort to maintain a sys- 
tem that distributes economic power 
throughout our society. This is a corollary 
to the basic principle of our form of gov- 
ernment, which seeks to insure that deci- 
sions vital to our general welfare are made 
by many, not by a few. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 


AAUW Honors Dr. Dorothy M. Quynn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Frederick, Maryland's renowned citizens 
was the late Dr. Dorothy M. Quynn, 
world famous author, historian, and lec- 
turer. Dr. Quynn’s article on Johann 
Friedrich Amelung published in the 
Maryland Historical Society magazine in 
1948 was largely responsible for renewed 
interest in and subsequent excavations 
at the historic Amelung Glassworks site 
in New Bremen, Md. As a tribute to 
this outstanding woman's life and works, 
the Frederick, Md., Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women is 
working toward the establishment of a 
Dorothy Mackay Quynn Fellowship. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include here the interesting life 
story of Dr. Dorothy M. Quynn which 
appeared in the April 7 edition of the 
Frederick, Md. News. 

The article follows: 

AAUW Is ESTABLISHING, FELLOWSHIP To 
Honor THE Late Dr. Dorotiny M. Qurnn— 
LECTURE on AMELUNG To Be GIVEN BY 
CORNING OFFICIAL 
As a tribute to the late Dr. Dorothy Mac- 

kay Quynn the Frederick Branch, American 

Association of University Women, Is working 

to establish a Dorothy Mackay Quynn Fel- 

lowship, 

The first benefit will be a lecture to be 
held April 18 at 8:15 p.m. in the Frederick 
High School Auditorium. Paul N. Perrot, 
director of the Corning Museum of Glass, 
will speak on the excavations at New Bremen, 
the site of the Amelung glass factory. 

The late Dr. Dorothy Mackay Quynn and 
her husband, Dr. William Quynn, a professor 
at the University of Maryland made their 
home at Amelung for a number of years. 

Mr. Perrot was in Frederick County in 
October of 1963 when excavations were in 
process at the site of the new Bremen Glass 
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manufactory of John Frederick Amelung. 
south of here near Flint Hill and Park Mills. 
Mr. Perrott is administrative director of the 
excavation, which closed its second season in 
1963. 

This article is the first of three which will 
cover Dr. Quynn, Amelung and the AAUW 
benefit lecture on the New Bremen excava- 
tions. 

Dorothy Mackay Quynn was born in San 
Francisco, Calif., in 1899. She attended the 
local schools and received her B.A, and M.A. 
from the University of California. From 
there she went to France for further study, 
and in 1921 received her first AAUW fellaw- 
ship to do research in Paris for the comple- 
tion of her doctorate. > 

She was awarded that degree in 1923 from 
the University of Paris and five years later 
got another AAUW fellowship to do research 
on the history of the University of Orleans, 
also in France, Her study and subsequent 
action was to be of inestimable value to that 
university later on. 

Having completed her formal studies Dr. 
Quynn returned to the United States to start 
a career of college teaching that was even- 
tually to take her from coast to coast. Her 
first position was about 1923 in the history 
department at Mills College in her home 
State, her last with the University of Mary- 
land in 1948. In between those dates she 
taught at West Virginia, Duke and Goucher. 
It was at Duke University in 1930 that she 
saw again Dr, William R. Quynn whom she 
had. first met in 1926 on an Atlantic cross- 
ing. In 1934 they were married. 

Dr. Quynn never discontinued her writing. 
Her published works range from medieval 
hospitals and universities in France, to the 
migration and thefts of art treasures in Eu- 
rope, to several histories on France, England, 
Scotland, the United States, and Maryland. 
Many Fredericktonians will remember Mrs. 
Quynn as a lecturer. She was popular not 
only here but also in France where she spoke 
at the Institute de Paris and at the Society 
for Napoleonic Studies. For all her varied 
accomplishments she was both well known 
and highly honored. 

In 1947 Dr. and Mrs. Quynn purchased the 
historic Amelung Mansion at New Bremen. 
They were not to live there for a few years 
because in 1948 Dr. Quynn, who Is a profes- 
sor at the University of Maryland, was named 
director of the University of Maryland gradu- 
ate study program in Paris. Mrs. Quynn was 
named codirector. Their work kept them in 
France until 1950. (Over a period of 30 years 
the Quynns lived in France for a total of 8.) 

In 1948 Dr. Dorothy Quynn made a truly 
beau geste to another university. During 
her studies at Orleans she had microfilmed 
many of the records of that university. The 
German bombardment destroyed these rec- 
ords and In 1948 Mrs. Quynn was able to do- 
nate to the Archives of Orleans a large 
amount of microfilm. In the spring of 1961 
she was invited to participate in and read a 
paper at the annual commemoration at Or- 
leans for Joan of Arc, which that year were 
combined with the reopening of the univer- 
sity, closed since that French Revolution. 
The French Gevernment recognized her works 
by awarding her the Academic Palms in 1950. 
The Archeological and Historical Society of 
Orleans made her a member. The only other 
American ever selected was Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 
In 1948 Mrs. Quynn also wrote an article 
for the Maryland Historical Society magazine 
on Johann Friedrich Amelung, now available 
in pamphlet form at the local libraries. It 
was this study, together with the visit of 
the director of the Corning Museum, that 
Was responsible for the renewed interest in 
and subsequent excavations at New Bremen. 
She also wrote a biography of Barbara Haller 
Pritchie. This was of personal interest to 
her as the father of her husband was Daniel 
Haller Quynn, the great-great nephew of 
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Barbara Fritchie. Locally she was active in 
the Frederick Historical Society and the 
AAUW, serving the latter as president. 

In 1959, at the age of 60, Dr. Dorothy 
Quynn was awarded a third AAUW fellow- 
ship, this time to work on the biography 
of Betsy Patterson, the Baltimore girl who 
married Napoleon's brother, At the time 
of her death, May 31, 1963, she had complet- 
ed the necessary travels and research. Much 
of the work was done, and her husband is 
now completing the book. 


Address by the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, at Dedication of the 
New Law School, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind., Saturday, April 
25, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the State of Indiana were hon- 
ored on April 25 with the appearance of 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Chief 
Justice of the United States Earl War- 
ren at the dedication of the new Law 


‘School at Valparaiso University in Val- 


paraiso, Ind. 

Secretary Rusk’s address was primar- 
ily a report on a 10-day trip across the 
Pacific Ocean from which he had only 
recently returned. I am pleased to make 
a part of the Recor the important and 
timely remarks of Secretary Rusk con- 
cerning the current situation in the 
western Pacific: 

Appress BY Hon. DEAN RUSK 


President Kretzmann, Dean Stalland, Mr. 
Chief Justice, Congressman Halleck, mem- 
bers and friends of Valparaiso University, it 
is a great pleasure for me to be once more 
in Indiana and to be here at Valparaiso 
University in company with my friend from 
across the aisle, Congressman CHARLES HAL- 
LECK. One who has been deeply concerned 
for many years with forcign policy must pay 
respect to the indelible imprint which he 
made upon the history of our times while 
serving his country as majority leader in the 
80th Congress at a time when we were pick- 
ing up once more, on a bipartisan basis, our 
heavy responsibilities for the maintenance 
of peace through such mensures as ald to 
Greece and Turkey, the Marshall plan, and 
the beginnings of NATO. It was a special 
pleasure for me to respond to your kind 
invitation because it was so strongly en- 
dorsed by this distinguished public servant. 

Please accept my warmest congratulations 
and best wishes as you dedicate this law 
school, an occasion celebrated by the 
presence of one of the greatest of our legal 
statesmen, the Chief Justice of the United 
States. It was my own personal aspiration 
to become a lawyer but a World War inter- 
vened. I have continued to marvel at the 
role of law in enlarging the freedom of those 
who are within its compass. I have long 
felt that the nature of our legal order has 
been much too much neglected in the edu- 
cation of the ordinary citizen. One can only 
express some mensure of astonishment, for 
example, that the most pervasive and com- 
pelling aspect of our social environment is 
given so little attention in undergraduate or 
liberal arte education. 
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In our relations with the rest of the world, 
the building of a decent world order is our 
principal preoccupation—the subject of most 
of our effort, the content of most of our 
cables, the commitment of all of our rep- 
resentatives abroad. Little by little that 
decent world order is coming into being, and 
law is being given its chance to lay a healing 
hand upon disputes and to enlarge the area 
of freedom by allowing more confident pre- 
diction about what others will do. There- 
fore, it is a very special pleasure for me to be 
u part of this dedication event. 


TRIP TO PACIFIC 


There are many aspects of our foreign 
policy which I might discuss with you. But 
I shall make my talk tonight primarily a 
report on a 10-day trip across the Pacific, 
from which I returned Monday evening. 

The security of the United States—and of 
the free world as a whole—ts deeply involved 
in the western Pacific. The vital contribu- 
tion to freedom being made by Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, and the Republic of China 
is, I believe, generally recognzied in the 
United States. We have a defensive alliance 
with each of those nations. All three were 
ratified overwhelmingly by the U.S. Senate. 
Only two Senators voted against the mutual 
security pact with Japan and only six against 
the security pacts with the Republics of 
Korea and China. 

Southeast Asia also is vital to our security. 
Including the island countries off its shores, 
it has more than 200 million people. It con- 
tains rich agricultural lands and valuable 
mineral resources. Parts of it are relatively 
lightly populated. Standing at the cross- 
roads between two oceans and two continents, 
it is a region of great strategic importance, 
not only to all the people who live in the 
great are from Karachi to Tokyo but to the 
free world as a whole, 

Our interest in the defense of that region 
is recognized through three defensive al- 
liances: our direct mutual security pact with 
the Republic of the Philippines, ANZUS (our 
defensive alliance with Australia and New 
Zealand), and SEATO, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. All three of these 
treaties were ratified overwhelmingly by the 
Senate. 

The Communists are eager to take over 
southeast Asian. They are trying hard to 
do so by means short of the overt type of 
aggression they attempted in Korea 14 years 
ago. They are attempting to win by sub- 
version—and, in South Vietnam, by acts of 
terror and guerrilla warfare. 

VIETNAM 


This assault on the Republic of Vietnam 
was organized and is directed, supported, and 
supplied by the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nist regime in Hanoi. Hanoi also directed, 
and continues to support, the Communists’ 
threat to Laos, where there is presently an 
uncertain “peace.” 

The North Vietnamese spearheads of ag- 
gression are supported by the Communist 
regime in Peiping, which rules some seven 
hundred million people. And the assault on 
Vietnam is supported, at least verbally, by 
Moscow. For, in the upside down jargon of 
the Communists, this is a so-called "war of 
National liberation“ —and a form of aggres- 
sion which has the blessing of the Soviet as 
Well as the Chinese Communists. 

Fourteen years ago the Communists 
launched an open aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea. Had that aggression been 
allowed to succeed, Japan would have come 
under a more direct threat and the psycho- 
logical effects of an unchallenged Commu- 
nist aggression would have been felt all over 
the world. Probably most of the free coun- 
tries on the periphery of the Communist 
World in Asia would have felt it necessary to 
Submit to Communist domination. 

Since the Korean war, no Communist state 
has again ventured an all-out direct aggres- 
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sion. But they have not abandoned the 
technique of aggression through guerrilla 
warfare, sustained by infiltrating trained 
men and arms across national frontiers. 
That is the technique they are using in 
southeast Asia. 

If the Communists were to succeed in their 
assault on South Vietnam, the consequences 
to us, and to the free-world as a whole, 
would be very serious. The rest of south- 
east Asia would be in jeopardy. and saving 
it would be more costly, In blood and treas- 
ure, than defeating the aggression in South 
Vietnam. And, the loss of southeast Asia 
as a whole to the Communists would bring 
about a major shift in the balance of power. 
The south Asian subcontinent would be 
flanked and Australia would be directly 
threatened. Such an immense victory for 
the Communists might well undermine the 
will of free peoples on other continents to 
defend themselves. 

These, very briefly, are the reasons why 
President Eisenhower decided to assist the 
Republic of South Vietnam; why, when the 
Communists stepped up their assault, Presi- 
dent Kennedy decided to increase our assist- 
ance; and why/President Johnson has in- 
creased it further and has promised that we 
will continue to help the Republic of Viet- 
nam until this aggression against it is de- 
feated. 

SEATO MINISTERS MEET 


The threat to southeast Asia was, of 
course, the principal subject before the 
meeting of the SEATO Council of Ministers, 
which I attended in Manila last week. This 
defensive alliance was signed in Manila near- 
ly 10 years ago, following the Geneva Ac- 
cords which brought to a close the war in 
Indochina in which France had been en- 
gaged. The purpose of the Manila Pact was 
to curb further Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia, and by a protocol, the pro- 
tection of SEATO was extended to the three- 
non-Communist states of former Indochina, 
should they request it. Cambodia and Laos 
have renounced that option. South Vietnam 
has not requested assistance from SEATO 
but is receiving help not only from the Unit- 
ed States, but, on a small scale, from other 
individual SEATO members. 

At the meeting in Manila last week, the 
eight SEATO members considered all aspects 
of the attack on South Vietnam. None sug- 
gested that the free nations should turn 
their back and walk—or run—away from this 
aggression. France was already committed 
to what it calls a political solution—that is 
to some form of so-called neutralization. 
But it did not submit any specific 
along that line, The consensus of the other 
members was that so-called neutralization 
of South Vietnam would be only a device for 
turning it over to the Communists. 

Indeed, seven of the eight members of 
SEATO had little difficulty in arriving at 
some clear-cut pronouncements concerning 
the assault on the Republic of Vietnam. 

They agreed that it is an aggression and 
that it is “directed, supplied, and supported 
by the Communist regime in North Vietnam, 
in flagrant violation of the Geneva accords 
of 1954 and 1962." 

They agreed that “the defeat of the Com- 
munist campaign is essential not only to the 
security of the Republic of Vietnam but to 
that of Southeast Asia,” and that “it will 
also be convincing proof that Communist ex- 
pansion by such tactics will not be per- 
mitted.” 

They also agreed that “the members of 
SEATO should remain prepared, if necessary, 
to take further concrete steps within their 
respective capabilities of fulfillment of their 
obligations under the treaty. 

It should be noted that the seven members 
who agreed on these and related declarations 
are the regional members—Thailand, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Australia, and New 
Zealand—and the two others which maintain 
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military forces in the area: Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The communique adopted at Manila was 
by far the strongest ever issued by a SEATO 
Council. It demonstrated that SEATO Is far 
from moribund. It is a warning which Hanoi 
and Peiping would do well to heed, 


THE PHILIPPINES 


While in the Philippines I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk at length with President 
Macapagal and his colleageus in the Philip- 
pine Government. 

The Republic of the Philippines is a vigor- 
ous, thriving democracy, committed to con- 
stitutional procedures, combining political 
stability with economic and socal progress, 
Under President Macapagal's strong leader- 
ship, it is shouldering increasing responsi- 
bilities for preserving peace in southeast 
Asia. 

The Philippine people have not forgotten 
Bataan and Corregidor, and General Mac- 
Arthur's return to the Philippines. They re- 
member that Filipinos.and Americans fought 
side by side. They know that freedom does 
not come cheap but is for the strong in 
spirit. 

‘We Americans are rightfully proud of our 
association with the Government and people 
of the Philippines, who share so y with 
us a dedication to democracy and human 
rights, 

REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

At Taipei I had the opportunity to dis- 

cuss with President Chiang Kai-shek and the 


matters of common interest. The Republic 
of China is a rampart of freedom in the West- 
ern Pacific. We support it as the Govern- 
ment of China and we remain firmly opposed 
to any to deprive it of its rightful 
place in the United Nations and to seat the 
Chinese Communists in its place. 


The Republic of China continues to make 
remarkable economic and social progress. Its 
land reform and programs for rural develop- 
ment have been among the most successful 
in the world. Its citizens have achieved 
levels of well-being which contrast dramati- 
cally with the misery of their kinamen on the 
mainiand. 

Many developing countries could profit 
from study of the programs of economic and 
social improvement which have been ap- 
plied successfully on Taiwan. Also, the Re- 
public of China is educating and training 
increasing numbers of men and women in 
various professions and skills which are in 
short supply in most parts of the world. 
These provide an expanding reservoir of 
technical advice and assistance on which 
other free nations are increasingly drawing. 

In the people of the Republic of China, 
we have talented, vigorous, and resolute allies 
dedicated to freedom. 

OUR POLICY IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


In Vietnam, I talked at length with Gen- 
eral Khanh and his colleagues as well as 
with Ambassador Lodge, General Harkins, 
and other members of our American team. 
These talks reinforced my confidence in the 
will and the ability of the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam to lead the people 
of that country to victory and a better life. 

Our policy is to assist the Government 
and people of South Vietnam in achieving 
those objectives. As President Johnson said 
in New York Monday: “The statement of the 
SEATO allies that Communist defeat is es- 
sential is a reality. To fail to respond 
would reflect on our honor as a nation, would 
undermine worldwide confidence in our cour- 
age, would convince every nation in south 
Asia that it must now bow to Communist 
terms to survive. 

“So let no one doubt that we are in this 
battle as long as South Vietnam wants our 
support and needs our assistance to protect 
its freedom.” 
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Our appraisal of the morale and capabili- 
ties of the Government and people of South 
Vietnam is not exclusively American, Seven 
members of SEATO—all of whom have rep- 
resentatives in South Vietnam—joined in 
saying: “The Government and people of the 
Republic of Vietnam have given eloquent 
testimony to their determination to fight for 
their country.” 

The SEATO Council also expressed its con- 
fidence in the “program of political and ad- 
ministrative reform, military action, pacifi- 
cation, and economic and social development 
recently instituted by the Government of the 
Republic of vietnam.“ That favorable judg- 
ment was further reinforced in my own mind 


by what I saw and heard in Vietnam. Gen- 


eral Khanh has both vigor and breadth of 
view. He believes that defeating the Com- 
munists requires a combination of military, 
political, economic and social programs. His 
objective is not only to root out the Com- 
munists but to improve the living standards 
of the Vietnamese le. 

Actually, between the end of the Indo- 
Chinese war in 1954 and 1959, South Viet- 
nam made great economic and social prog- 
ress, Its achievements left the vaunted 
Communist paradise in North Vietnam far 
behind. Almost certainly that is why Hanoi 
reactivated the assault on South Vietnam in 
1959. 

The Communist campaign has, of course, 
held back South Vietnam's overall economic 
development. But I saw at first hand that 
progress continues even in the midst of war. 
I visited a modern synthetic textile plant 
and a modern papermaking plant near Sai- 
gon. About 200 miles northeast of Saigon 
I visited a “New Life’ hamlet. This is ina 
relatively secure province—and one which 
General Khanh described as a “pilot prov- 
ince,” an example of what can and will be 
done elsewhere as the Communists are rooted 
out. I visited also a large dam and hydro- 
electric installation bullt by the Japanese 
as part of their reparations agreement. This 
installation will also provide water for irri- 


gation. 

I believe that economic and social develop- 

ment should be accelerated in the relatively 
secure areas of the country. I discussed with 
General Khanh and his colleagues various 
ways in which our ald program might be 
im and in which other free nations 
might provide useful assistance, both mill- 
tary and civilian. There is need for more 
people of several professions and vocations— 
not least, for more physicians. I believe 
that several free nations are to send 
more help, both in people and in critical 
material. 
The Vietcong have scored some gains in the 
last few months. They took advantage of 
two successive coups and the resultant turn- 
overs in South Vietnamese administrative 
personnel to increase their efforts. They 
recaptured some of the more exposed strate- 
gic hamlets. They have managed to launch 
a fow rather large-scale attacks, although 
they continue to rely chiefly on assassina- 
tions and small assaults. 

General Khanh's objective is not only to 
clear“ but to hold.“ With American assist- 
ance, he Is moving ahead with training and 
equipping of local self-defense forces for 
villages and hamlets in the less-exposed 
areas, thus releasing regular troops for ofen- 
sive actions against the Vietcong. He ls in- 
creasing his security forces by some 50,000 
men. I believe that his efforts are beginning 
to show results. 

We can all take deep pride in the perform- 
ance of the American military men who are 
training and supporting the South Vietna- 
mese. Wo should take pride also in our 
civilian officials and their families, who work 
amid danger. 

The Vietnamese people are energetic, in- 
telligent, and quick to learn. They have a 
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great economic potential. When they have 
won the peace and security which they are 
fighting for, and so fully deserve, they can 
become, I believe, one of the most prosper- 
ous people in that part of the world. 


LAOS 


In Laos, we support the Geneva Agree- 
ments of 1962 calling for a neutral inde- 
pendent country. We continue to suppart 
a government of national union with Prince 
Souvanna Phouma as Premier. However, we 
recognize that the Communist Pathet Lao 
and their North Vietnamese allies have not 
honored the Geneva agreements. There are 
still North Vietnamese military personnel in 
Laos inviolation of these agreements; and 
they assist the Pathet Laos In attacks on 
Government forces. The Communists ex- 
clude the National Government from the 
areas which they control and refuse to allow 
the International Control Commission to 
perform its peace supervision functions in 
those areas. The Communists also are ac- 
tively at work trying to subyert areas under 
non-Communist control. And they still 
move men, weapons, and other supplies from 
North Vietnam to South Vietnam over the 
“Ho Chi Minh Trail” through Laos, in viola- 
tion of the Geneva agreements. 

There could be peace in Laos and through- 
out southeast Asia tf Hanol and Peiping 
would comply with existing agreements to 
which they solemnly subscribed. The Issue 
of peace is just that simple. 

WESTERN PACIFIC 


Everywhere that I went on this trip to 
southeast Asia, my heart was warmed by 
the manifestations of friendship for the 
United States. And I have had the same 
experience during the two visits I have paid 
to Japan and Korea as Secretary of State. 

Also I have found in the western Pacific 
countries widespread recognition of the 
economic failures of communism. 

The notion that communism is a short- 
cut to the future for developing countries 
has been shattered by experience. Commu- 
nism in China and North Vietnam is not 
only brutal but an abysmal economic failure, 
The Sovlets have done better but their 
growth rate has dropped below that of West- 
ern Europe and the United States, not to 
mention Japan. And they have developed 
serious difficulties in feeding themselves. 
Indeed, Communist methods are a sure-fire 
means of reducing farm production. 

While Communist China and North Viet- 
nam are down in a morass of misery, 
most of the nations of the Western Pacific 
continue to advance economically and social- 
ly. Japan, which had a large industrial base 
before the Second World War, keeps on forg- 
ing ahead in production and living standards 
and is making increasingly significant contri- 
butions to the technical and economic ad- 
vancement of other free Asian countries. 
Australia and New-Zealand enjoy high living 
standards, of course, and are contributing 
positively to both the security and the well- 
being of countries to their far north.” The 
Philippines, Thailand, the Republic of China, 
and Mulaysia have made noteworthy eco- 
nomic progress and, as they continue to surge 
forward, are able to increase their assistance 
to other countries. 

Despite their economic fullures— indeed. 
perhaps all the more because of these fall- 
ures—the Asian Communists remain danger- 
ous. Desperation might lead them to deeds 
which rational men would shun. 

The dispute between Moscow and Poiping 18 
partly about the means of promoting the 
Communist world revolution. The free world 
must take care not to let any Communists 
anywhere suppose that they can profit from 
aggression or militancy. 

Most of the leaders and peoples of free 
Asia know that the free nations are far 
stronger than the Communist nations, In 
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„they realize the power of the 
United States. What they are not always 
certain about is the resolve of the free world, 
including the United States, to deter or de- 
feat aggression. They know that the fore- 
most Communist objective is to get the 
Yankees to go home. They sometimes fear 
that we may in fact go home, 

Our Armed Forces west of Alaska and 
Hawaii number in the range of 200,000 men. 
We have them there for the same reason that 
we have military forces in Western Europe 
and elsewhere: to protect the security of the 
United States, which is inseparable from that 
of the free world as a whole. 

Our programs of military and economic 
assistance to the free nations of Asia serve 
the same end. We must take care that they 
are strong enough, well enough financed, to 
do the job. 

On the trip from which I just returned, I 
gave renewed assurances that the United 
States has no Intention of accommodating 
the Communists—of assisting their cam- 
paigns for world domination—by bringing 
the Yanks home. I said that we are in the 
western Pacific to stay until that part of the 
world is safe for freedom. 


Armenian Martyrs Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of April 24, 1915, a shocking and evil 
event befell the Armenians in Turkey. 
More than 1,000 Armenians, good and 
honorable persons from all walks of life, 
were arrested and imprisoned by the 
Turkish Government. From the moment 
of their arrest they were held incom- 
municado. A few days later they were 
deported under heavy guard and then 
they were brutally executed. The arrest 
and execution of these Armenians proved 
to be the beginning of the end of Arme- 
nian communities in Turkey. The ex- 
termination of the Armenians and their 
communities was carried out so effec- 
tively, so ruthlessly, that by the end of 
that year all Armenians had been up- 
rooted from their homes. Some were 
massacred; some were starved to death; 
the lucky ones—only a few hundred 
thousand of them—were able to escape 
to neighboring Persia and Russian Cau- 
casus. When the First World War came 
to an end, historic Armenian towns, the 
villages in which Armenians had lived 
from time immemorial, were dead towns 
and deserted villages. More than 1 mil- 
lion Armenians had lost their lives in 
this almost unprecedented human car- 
nage, and those who had survived were 
on the verge of starvation. Such was 
the cruel and cushing legacy of World 
War I to the Armenian people. 

Since that fateful April 24, Armenians 
everywhere observe the anniversary of 
that sad event as a national day of 
mourning, and pray for the bl 
memory of the victims of Turkish geno- 
cide. On the observance of the 49th an- 
niversary of that sad event, I join the 
Armenian people in their prayers. 


— 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


or TEXAS 
IN, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following newsletter of 
April 25, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


APRIL 25, 1964. 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED 


The House unanimously approved the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill this 
week (HR. 10039). The amount approved 
Was $711,733,000 below the request of the 
President. An unusual feature of this ap- 
Propriation bill—it was $460,743,000 less than 
we have spent to date for fiscal year 1964. 
The usual practice is to cut the appropria- 
tion bills below the budget request but up 
them over the spending for the previous 
year. In this case we made an actual cut in 
spending. 

The committee report showed; 

1. The funds appropriated will continue 
the maintenance of the strongest Military 
Establishment in the peacctime history of the 
United States. 

2. The amounts provided will sustain and 
increase the military strength of the 
country, 

3. Funds are provided to feed, clothe, and 
equip an armed force averaging 2,687,000 
men and women in uniform; to support a 
total of 687 military installations; to main- 
tain about 875 active naval vessels; mainte- 
Nance of over 30,000 military aircraft; and 
the procurement of 2,655 additional military 
aircraft, = 

4. The bill provides funds for the con- 
struction of 53 new naval vessela and the 
Conversion of 7 existing naval vessels and 
$1.6 billion for the procurement of Army 
equipment of all types. 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS OF THE FUTURE 


One of the most intriguing, and unfortu- 
nately for news value, highly classified parts 
Of the Defense budget is that relating to 

and development leading toward 
future weapons systems, Some points that 
dan be stated in this area: 

1. The most spectacular development in 
the past few years has been in the field of 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles, including 
the Polaris, 

2. The possibility of the development of a 
defense against the ICBM was heavily dis- 
Counted in committee hearings, There is yet 

y no operational system which can make 
A nation invulnerable to attack from inter- 
continental ballistic misstles. 

3. The current. superior qualitative and 
Wantitative military position which the 

nited States holds is gratifying. But it 
Must be noted being ahead does not neces- 
sarily insure that one will stay ahead, 

4. Possible areas of development; a death- 
Tay type of weapon evolving from laser re- 
Search: nerve pases resulting from chemical 
22 biological research; space platforms 
1 which weapons can be launched; orbit- 
ans, weapons which could deorbit enemy 
Pace weapons. 

ANTISUUMARINE WARFARE 

Many in Congress have urged greater em- 


ansis by the Navy on antisubmarine. wur- 


are cstentially three ficlds of anti- 
warfare, 


There 
Submarine 
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1, Protection of the continental United 
States from submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles, 

2. Protection of merchant shipping. 

3. Protection. of the naval fleet. 

The most difficult area is the protection of 
the continental United States and much 
greater development must be made in this 
field. 

This is a mere summary of the far-reach- 
ing Defense appropriation bill, but it gives 
some indication of where we stand in this 
vital matter. 


REVIEW OF THE DRAFT 


President Johnson's announcement that he 
is ordering a complete study of the military 
manpower requirements and Selective Serv- 
ice is welcomed. For a number of years 
& group of Republican Congressmen, under 
the leadership of Congressman Tom CURTIS, 
have conducted a comprehensive review of 
the military manpower procurement system. 
This week this group presented some of its 
findings on the floor of the House. 

It is my belief that such a study Is needed, 
but I agree with the Committee recommen- 
dation that it should be conducted by Con- 
gress. As Congressman Curtis stated: 

“s * * a special Congressional committee 
to review this matter would be best because 
it is not just a question of the military es- 
tablishment. That is the important thing, 
of course, We are trying to get manpower 
for the military establishment. But this 
has tremendous implications to the civilian 
society, and economic consequences, and it 
becomes very important that the committees 
that are concerned with this very problem 
of employment, and this so-called war on 
poverty, be included.” 

An overall study should be aimed at elim- 
inating the draft and making careers in the 
military service more attractive so that our 
military manpower needs can be met through 
volunteers. 

THE RAILROAD SETTLEMENT 

The whole Nation is glad there will be no 
railroad strike. It should be pointed out, 
however, that round-the-clock meetings in 
the White House under constant pressure 
from the administration is not collective bar- 
gaining. Acceptance of this procedure will 
put the Federal Government squarely in the 
middle of labor relations from now on. It 
should also be noted in the settlement, the 
unions gained almost all their demands and 
the real issue, the cost of featherbedding to 
the American railroads and eventually the 
consumer has not been settled. 


The Late Honorable Thomas J. O'Brien 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to add my voice to those of my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the late 
Tuomas J, O'BRIEN, a good and dutiful 
public servant. In his continuous and 
dedicated service to his city, State, and 
Nation he has set a high example for all 
of us of a life well lived. We mourn his 
passing and we shall miss him, and we 
hope that we shall be able to live up to 
his high principles of devotion and 
loyalty to his fellow man. I extend my 
heartfelt sympathies to his family and 
loved ones. 
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The Bronx 1914-64 Golden Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
happy year for the Bronx, New York, 
which is celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Bronx Coun- 
ty. I am proud to claim the Bronx as 
my birthplace, the borough where I grew 
up and received my education, where I 
found my loyal, lifelong friends. I had 
the privilege of serving the Bronx in the 
New York State Legislature from 1951 
until 1960, when I was elected to repre- 
sent the 22d District in the U.S. Congress 
and am honored to be serving my con- 
stituents in this great legislative body. 
I have witnessed the outstanding prog- 
ress which has been made by our bor- 
ough over the years, and Iam certain the 
future holds even greater accomplish- 
ments in store for us. 


The young student members of the 
Public School 51 Historical Society have 
prepared a Golden Jubilee publication 
which contains interesting articles. I 
congratulate them on their splendid jour- 
nalistic. ability. I am inserting their 
“newspaper” in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, so that all Members of Congress may 
have the opportunity to learn of our 
Bronx history, places of interest, early 
settlers of the area, facts concerning our 
borough's progress: 

THE Bronx 1914-64 GOLDEN JUBILEE 


PH SCHOOL 51 HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
April 1964. 

RICHARD A. PETLUCK, 

Adviser. 

DANIEL F. ZECCOLA, 

Principal. 


Dran Boys anp Gmts: To those of us who 
studied the history of our borough, the 
Bronx brings to mind the names of many 
heroes of American history. George Wash- 
ington; the Marquis de Lafayette; President 
John Adams; President John F. Kennedy; 
Edgar Allan Poe; all have lived in the Bronx. 

Once, not long-ago, the Bronx was not a 
borough of New York City, but rather an area 
containing many small towns and villages. 
Many of these places bore interesting and 
unusual names, such as Melrose, Kingsbridge, 
Mosholu, Port Morris, Morrisanla, Wakefield, 
West Farms, and many, many others. 

Today, these towns live only in the memory 
of our oldest residents; but their names sur- 
vive as the various sections of the Bronx. 
The towns are gone; their names forgotten 
by today's residents, but many of the bulld- 
ings survive, and H you search carefully, you 
can still see a few of these old frame struc- 
tures, some of which were bullit in the early 
19th century. 

There are so many wonderful things to see 
and do right here in our own borough that 
almost every hobby and interest can be sat- 
isfied. If your fancy turns to sports, there is 
skiing, ice skating, archery, and swimming, to 
name a few of the more popular. There are 
also sports with a foreign flavor such as bocci, 
hurling, cricket, and curling, which most of 
us have never seen, much Jess played. 

Look around you the next time that you 
think that you have nothing at all to do, 
The Bronx has much to offer to those of us 
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who will Just take the time to search for 
them, 
Sincerely, 
RicHakp A. PETLUCK, 
Guidance Counselor. 
THE BOROUGH OF UNIVERSITIES 
(By Theresa Ramirez) 


For many years, the Borough of the Bronx 
has been known as “the Borough of Univer- 
sities.” This is due to the many institutions 
of higher learning within the borough. 

One of the largest universities in the city 
is Fordham University, located at Fordham 
Road and Third Avenue. It was originally 
known as St. John’s College. Two of the 
colleges attached to the university are the 
school of law and the school of pharmacy. 
The law school is one of the finest in the 
country. 

Manhattan College is located in the north- 
west Bronx near Broadway. It is noted for 
its famous School of Engineering. 

Hunter College, not far from Manhattan 
College is an extension of the main school 
located on Park Avenue in Manhattan. 
Many of the teachers in New York City have 
studied at this fine college. It was origi- 
nally founded as a girl's school. After World 
War II. men were admitted for the first time. 

New York University, or NYU, as it is 
popularly known, is also a branch of the main 
school, located in downtown Manhattan. 
On the uptown campus, many men have 
studied to be engineers. The renowned Hall 
of Fame of Great Americans is to be found 
on the Bronx campus, 

The US. Maritime Academy on Throggs 
Neck is the finest nautical training school in 
the country. Here, men study to become 
ship’s officers. The school is located on the 
grounds of old Fort Schuyler, which was 
built in the early part of the 19th century, 

Mount St..Vincent’s College is an all-girls 
Catholic College located in the Riverdale 
section of the Bronx. 

One of the newest schools in New York 
City is the Bronx Community College, which 
is located in the old Bronx High School of 
Science Building. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 51, THE JAMES K. PAULDING 

SCHOOL ă 
(By Ronald White) 

James Kirke Paulding, for whom our school 
ed, was an author during the early 
19th century. He was the young- 
William and Catherine Paulding. 
in Putnam County in New York 
his family moved due to the 
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In the year 1807, he and Washington Irving 
published a humorous periodical which was 
called “Salmagundi.” He also wrote several 
books, some of which are, Westward Hol“, 
“A Sketch of Old England,” and “A Life of 
Washington.” 

In the year 1838, Paulding was appointed 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States. 

BELIEVE rr OR NOT 


Two brothers were mayors of the two 
largest cities in the world at the same time. 
Caleb Heathcote was the mayor of New 
York City at the same time that his brother 
was appointed lord-mayor of the city of 
London, England. 
ANN HUTCHINSON 2 
(By Carlos Periera) 

Ann Hutchinson was born in Lincolnshire, 
England in the year 1598. She moved to 
Boston, Mass., with her husband, John 
Hutchinson, in 1634. 

Ann was known for her teachings and her 
outspoken criticism of the Governors of the 
Colony. She held weekly meetings where 
only women were permitted to attend. 
Someone passing by heard her say that the 
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church and the state must be separate in 
Massachusetts. For this she was placed 
on trial and was condemned to banishment. 

The family went into the wilderness and 
finally reached Rhode Island where they were 
welcomed. 

After the death of her husband, she again 
moved, this time to the Bronx, not far from 
Long Island Sound. There, she and her 
family, except for one daughter, were killed 
by a band of Indians in the year 1643. 

While the exact location of the Hutchin- 
son settlement is not known, it probably 
stood on what is now the Split Rock Golf 
Course in Pelham Bay Park. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


(By Mary Dionisio) 

Edgar Allan Poe, the famous American 
author and poet, came to live in the town 
of Fordham in the western Bronx, in the 
year 1846. There he purchased an old farm- 
house which was to be his home for 3 years. 

He and his wife, Virginia. moved to the 
Bronx on the advice of a doctor, as Virginia 
was suffering from tuberculosis. It was be- 
lleved that the good, clean air of Fordham 
might help to cure her of that terrible dis- 
ease. 

Virginia grew steadily weaker, until, on 
January 3, 1847, she died. She was buried 
in the cemetery of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Fordham, which was located near 
theh corner of Kingsbridge Road and Sedg- 
wick Avenue. 

Poe continued to live in the Bronx until 
1849, when he moved to Richmond, Va. 

The cottage, built in the beginning of the 
19th century, now stands in Poe Park, lo- 
cated on Kingsbridge Road and the Grand 
Concourse. In the early part of the 20th 
century, Poe Cottage, which stood on the 
south side of Kingsbridge Road, was moved 
to its present site. This was done to save 
the famous old house, as workmen were 
widening that road, and the house would 
have been torn down. x 

The house is open to the public and one 
can see furnishings of the period when Poe 
lived there. 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


One of the greatest lost treasures lies hid- 
den somewhere in the Bronx. 

During the Revolutionary War, the British 
ship Hussar sank near the shores of the 
Bronx. Accordingly to early records. the 
Hussar was bound for Boston with between 
$2 and $4 million in gold and silver coin 
and bars in her strong rooms. The money 
was to be used to pay the British soldiers 
stationed in the United States at that time. 

Over the years, the place where the Hussar 
went down has been filled in without the 
treasure being recovered. 3 

THINGS TO SEE AND DO IN THE BRONX 
(By Howard Gooch) 


Many of the parks in the Borough of che 
Bronx have areas set aside for the purpose of 
recreation. These areas are enjoyed by young 
and old alike and the activities range from 
baseball to bird watching, hiking to horse- 
back riding. 

The largest park in the Bronx is Pelham 
Bay Park, which is located in the northeast 
part of our borough. Some of the numerous 
activities you can take part in there are: 


flying model airplanes, tennis, handball, 
archery, boat racing (college racing) , boating, 
on Long Island Sound, hiking, picnicking, 
horseback riding. 

Van Cortlandt Park is the second largest 
park in the Bronx. It can be easily reached 
by taking the Broadway IRT Subway to the 
last stop which is right at the edge of the 
park. This park has even more wonderful 
things to see and do: 

Baseball, football, track meets, cross-coun- 
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try running, tennis, fishing in Van Cortlandt 
Lake, boating, soccer (also English football). 
hurling (Irish field hockey), cricket (English 
baseball), hiking, picknicking, handball, 
skiing, ice skating, golf, and sledding. 

There are several other parks in the 
Bronx, each one having a variety of activities 
for boys and girls to enjoy. These are: (1) 
Bronx Park, (2) St. Mary’s Park, (3) St. 
James Park, (4) Hunt's Point Park. (5) Joyce 
Kilmer Park, (6) Crotona Park, (7) Clare- 
mont Park, and (8) Macombs Dam Park. 

Why not visit some of these parks during 
the summer. I think that you will have a 
wonderful time doing the different things at 
each of them. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


The Bronx was once the Capital of the 
United States. 

In the year 1797, Philadelphia, then the 
Capital of the United States, was visited by 
a terrible epidemic of yellow fever. Fear- 
ing for his family, President John Adams 
took his family to live in a large house in 
Eastchester, which is now part of the north- 
east Bronx. For several weeks, President 
Adams conducted the business of the Gov- 
ernment while living in the Bronx. 

Of all the boroughs of New York City, only 
the Bronx is a part of the United States. 

The Borough of the Bronx, of all the five 
boroughs, is the only part of New York City 
which is attached to the mainland of the 
United States. 

Manhattan and Staten Island, as the lat- 
ter name implies, are islands. Brooklyn and 
Queens are located on Long Island. 

The Bronx is connected to the mainland 
on the north where it borders on Westchester 
County. The Bronx is actually a peninsula, 
bordered on three sides by the waters of the 
Hudson and Harlem Rivers, Long Island 
Sound, and the East River. 

THE VAN CORTLANDT MANSION 
(By Rodrigo Forbes Sandra Knight) 

The Van Cortlandt Mansion was built In 
the year 1748 by Frederick Van Cortlandt. 
The large, L-shaped building is a fine exam- 
ple of New York Georgian architecture. 

The house is located in Van Cortlandt Park 
and is now a museum, cared for by the de- 
partment of parks. The rooms are furnished 
in the period when the house was built. 
There is a fine collection of ancient arms and 
documents as well as tools and utensils of 
the colonial period. 

A high, four-poster bed with steps attached 
is said to have been used by General Wash- 
ington when he briefly occupied the house 
after the Revolutionary War. 

To the north of the mansion is Vault 
Hill, site of the Van Cortlandt burial ground. 
Here, in 1781, General Washington ordered 
campfires burned to deceive the British while 
he withdrew his army for the battle of 
Yorktown, Va. 

ST. PETER'S CHURCH 
(By Raymond De Jesus) 

St. Peter's Church, located on Westchester 
and Seabury Avenues, was built in 1885 and 
is the third church on the site. The congre- 
gation was formed and the first church 
erected in the year 1702. Many of the tomb- 
stones in the cemetery date to the 18th con- 
tury. 

The parish house, an older building than 
the present church, served as the New York 
State capital for a few days during the 
latter part of the 18th century. A fever 
plague broke out in New York City and the 
government was moved to the town of West- 
chester where St. Peter's Church was located. 

The parish house is thought to be more 
than 200 years old. It was also used as the 
facilities of the Westchester Boarding School 
about 1820. 
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Welcome to the Building Service Employ- 
ees’ International Union Convention 
Being Held for the First Time in Cali- 


fornia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to an 
important convention that will take 
place in California, in the city of Los An- 
geles during the first week of May. I re- 
fer to the 13th Annual Convention of the 
Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union—a large and influential or- 
ganization which includes some 400 local 
unions and which represents the eco- 
nomic interest of approximately a third 
of a million Americans and their 
families. 

California is pleased to welcome ‘this 
first national convention held by the 
BSEIU in our State. 

DAVID SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT, BUILDING SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 

The Building Service Employees’ In- 
ternational Union is a growing, militant, 
and effective labor organization of 325,- 
000 members led by able and distin- 
guished David Sullivan, of New York 
City. Many of my distinguished col- 
leagues in the House will undoubtedly 
remember Mr. Sullivan from his appear- 
ances before various congressional com- 
mittees in support of legislation designed 
to eliminate economic injustice and ra- 
cial and religious discrimination in our 
country. 

In this period of continuing high level 
of unemployment and the increasing 
decimation of jobs by automation, espe- 
cially in manufacturing, mining, and 
transportation, the expanding job oppor- 
tunities in the service industries under- 
scores the increasing future importance 
of the Building Service Employees’ In- 
ternational Union. 

GEORGE HARDY, VICE PRESIDENT, BSEIU 


In the State of California, this union 
functions under the leadership of its very 
able and highly respected vice presi- 
dent, George Hardy. Apart from our 
close personal friendship, I believe few 
men in the leadership ranks of organized 
labor have a record to match the dedica- 
tion and self-sacrifice of George Hardy. 

Other officers include Secretary- 
Treasurer George E. Fairchild and Vice 
Presidents Thomas J. Burke, Thomas 
Shortman, Albert G. Hearn, Charles C. 
Levey, and Henry A. Kruse, 

I believe that this distinguished body 
Should take note of the convention in 
Los Angeles because of the great work 
this union and others are doing for our 
Country, both on behalf of the members 
and on behalf of democracy—since the 
labor union is often the one way in which 
the wage earner can speak effectively in 
` his own behalf—to his community and 
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his government, as well as to his em- 
ployer. 

This country is fortunate in having 
unions like the Building Service Em- 
ployees to speak for those who would 
otherwise be unheard, and to remind us 
in the Congress of the continual need to 
concern ourselves with the multiple 
problems of the wage earner and his 
family. 


Pan Americanism: Its Meaning and Its 
Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in 
1961 the Pan American Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s Organizations estab- 
lished an essay contest to be conducted 
in the high schools of the District of 
Columbia, Montgomery County, Md., 
and Fairfax County in Virginia. The 
essays are a student extracurricular 
activity and are written on the subject 
of “Pan Americanism: Its Meaning and 
Its Purpose.” 

This year 92 students from 14 schools 
participated in the contest. Their writ- 
ings show a tremendous interest in Pan 
American relations and an awareness of 
the need for better understanding of the 
Latin American countries. 

The first prize-winning essay in this 
year’s contest was written by 15-year-old 
Elise Frank, a sophomore at the Walter 


Johnson High School in Bethesda, Md.. 


Daniel Gordon of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel High School in Wheaton wrote 
the essay that took third prize. 

I would like to congratulate these two 
young people for their interest in im- 
provement of Latin American relations 
and include here in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the prize-winning 
essay written by Elise Frank. 

The essay follows: 

PAN AMERICANISM: Irs MxANING AND Irs 
PURPOSE 


Pan-Americanism is a movement toward 
political, social, economic, military, and 
commercial cooperation throughout the 
Americas, the ultimate objective of which 
is peace, security, and prosperity for all of 
the American people. Slowly through the 
years, since the time of Simon Bolivar who 
first conceived of the cooperation and solidar- 
ity of the Americas, men have struggled for 
these achievements, From the first Inter- 
American Conference to the organization of 
the Alliance for Progress, more than a cen- 
tury later, men have strived to make peace, 
security, and prosperity a reality. 

Working toward peace, the primary. pur- 
pose of pan-Americanism, James G. Blaine, 
U.S. Secretary of State, summoned a con- 
ference in 1889 to “consider and discuss 
methods of preventing war.” This confer- 
ence organized the Internation Union of 
American Republics. The Gondra Treaty in 
1923 created the first peace machinery and 
worked for the prevention of conflicts. The 
Inter-American Conference for Maintenance 
of Peace drafted In 1936 a treaty for the 
“maintenance, preservation, and reestablish- 
ment of peace between Bolivia and Peru,” 


“tty for all the American people, 
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illustrating the need and struggle for peace 
in the Americas. One of the means for 
achieving peace in our times, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, established in 1948, 
provides a forum for discussion and pre- 
vention of difficulty. Its council is an 
agency for the peaceful settlement of con- 
fiicts, and its Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs can convene in 
time of emergency. 

Striving for internal and external security, 
nations declared themselves sovereign and 
independent, agreeing to furnish troops if 
necessary for common defense and protec- 
tion at the First Inter-American Confer- 
ence, Later conferences passed treaties on 
international law for the maintenance of 
security and peace and applied the Monroe 
Doctrine against foreign intervention to the 
American countries in 1936. The Rio Treaty 
of 1947, also called the Reciprocal Assist- 
ance Act, stated that an attack on one coun- 
try constituted an attack on all and estab- 
lished a hemispheric defense zone. The Or- 
ganization of American States Charter 
banned intervention in internal or external 
affairs of a nation. The OAS declared it- 
self opposed to colonialism, communism, all 
forms of totalitarlanism, and aggression. 

Many economic and commercial 
ments contribute to the achievement of the 
third purpose of pan-Americanism, prosper- 
Although 
the OAS has been working for prosperity by 
promoting economic, social, and cultural de- 


by the 21 OAS nations in Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, the treaty calls for $20 billion to 
invest in Latin American development over 
a 10-year period. 

Through the years, men, striving toward 
the unification of the Western Hemisphere 
through the Inter-American conferences, 
treaties, the OAS, and the Alliance for 
Progress have tried to accomplish the pur- 
poses of pan-Americanism, peace, security, 
and prosperity. 


Join Rights Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


N OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Rxcon a fine editorial from the Michigan 
City, Ind., News-Dispatch of April 16, 
1964, urging the active church people of 
our country to give their support of the 
civil rights bill now under consideration 
in the Senate. 

The editorial follows: 

Jom RIGHTS CRUSADE 

At the recent Indianapolis convention of 
Christian Churches of Indiana, more than 
3,100 clergymen and laymen approved two 
forceful civil rights resolutions. 

One called for offerings to help finance “an 
accelerated nationwide civil rights program.” 
The other urged action by individuals and 
congregations to “bring dignity, equality and 
justice to all Americans.“ 

Tt is in this latter field that church people 
can make a real contribution to the fight for 
human decency. Here's how: 

Currently the civil rights bill is stalled by 
filibuster in the U.S. Senate. It will remain 
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so stalled until Southern Senators run out of 
words, which is highly unlikely, or until 
two-thirds of the Senate (67) vote to impose 
cloture—cutting off the filibuster. 

Senators, however, cherish the right of 
“unlimited debate’ and must be powerfully 
motivated to impose cloture. That motiva- 
tion must come from the public in the form 
of strongly worded letters. 

Not until their mail becomes an angry 
flood will the Senators stop talking and start 
acting on this legislation. 

Only the people can create such a flood, 
and church people ought to be taking the 
lead, as their clergymen and lay leaders urged 
in convention, 


Is Free Thought in the United States 
Being Suppressed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a very 
pertinent article by Morrie Ryskind 
which apppeared in Human Events for 
May 2, 1964. This article should be care- 
fully considered by all freedom-loving 
Americans, Under the guise of liberal- 
ism we are getting thought control, loss 
of freedom to dissent, even the loss of 
the right to disagree with the party in 
power. 

The article follows: 

Is THERE A LIBERAL ESTABLISHMENT? 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

The burden of much of my dissenting 
mail holds that what I call the liberal estab- 
lishment has no existence except in my 
fevered imagination. My critics say I ignore 
the real menace of the right-wing coalition 
headed by that radical extremist, Barry 
Gotpwarer, the aim of which Mafia it is to 
transform the Republic into a Fascist state. 

Well, let us reason together. Fascism is 
the name given to the corporate state, a sys- 
tem in which the freedom of the individual 
must yield to the greater good of centralized, 
authoritarian rule; whereas the conservative 
movement GOLDWATER typifies is dedicated to 
wresting the powers seized in recent years 
by the bureaucrats and restoring them to the 
individual states and the citizens thereof, as 
specified in articles IX and X of the Bill of 


Rights. 

Indeed, it might be illuminating to con- 
trast the aims of the intellectual left as out- 
lined in “The Liberal Papers” with such 
works as GOLDWATER'S own “Conscience of a 
Conservative,” Clarence Manion’s The Con- 
servative American” and “What Is Conserva- 
tism?"—the last a collection of essays, by 
such authentic spokesmen for the right as 
Wililam F. Buckley, Russell Kirk, F. A. Hayek, 
John Chamberlain, and Stefan T. Possony, 
edited by Frank S. Meyer. And decide for 

which is nearer the philosophy of 
the corporate state. 

You have the same unreasoning right to 
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hate Barry GOLDWATER as George Lincoln 
Rockwell has to hate Negroes and Jews, but 
I suggest you pick another argument than 
the Fascist one: it might backfire. 

Now, to the ways of the “mythical” liberal 
establishment and its loading of the dice. 
Of recent years, the press has begun to run 
columnists whose views differ sharply from 
its own. And it is my observation—bolstered 
by a stack of mail on the very subject—that 
the conservative organs give about three 
times as much space to liberal commentators 
as the portaide papers do to columnists who 
veor starboard. 

On television, the brainwashing is 80 
shameless itis unarguable, I have cited The 
Defenders” often. East Side, West Side“ not 
long ago had a paraplegic veteran whooping 
it up for public housing and medicare, and 
only recently it had a Congressman proclaim- 
ing the virtues of something noble—I forget 
the exact topic—and demanding that the 
subject be aired openly on David Susskind's 
“Open End.” It was—with Mr. Susskind 
playing himself in the Interpolated program. 
The whole thing was very moving, especially 
when you realize that Mr. Susskind also has 
a hand in the production of East Side, West 
Side.” 

Then there is the subliminal attack: on 
last week's Arrest and Trial.“ a kidnaper is 
sought by the police. Various tips come into 
the station house as—not unusual in such 
cases—excited citizens phone to say they have 
just seen the wanted man in places widely 
scattered from California to Ohio, But one 
call is shrugged off by the officer at the desk 
as “one of those professional patriots who is 
sure the kidnaper is a Communist.” 

Now that—as any reporter who ever cov- 
ered the police beat knows—is not far- 
fetched. But it is also true that just as many 
calls come from professional nonpatriots 
who assert they have just seen the wanted 
man and that he was wearing a Goldwater 
putton and threatening to blow up a church. 
What is far-fetched is that any script would 
mention the latter sort of kook. You should, 
as the phrase has it, live so long, 

And here's a letter from a physician in Ar- 
lington, Calif.: “My daughter’s chum, a high- 
school senior, is taking (for extra credits) a 
correspondence course in ‘social civics’ for 
the American School in Chicago. The other 
day she got back an exam in which one of 
the questions was, in effect ‘Do you have faith 
in the United Nations? Why?’ 

“She had answered she thought it had 
failed and had given several reasons. Her 
answer was marked ‘wrong’ and with her 
paper came four pages of UN. propaganda, 
setting forth the United Nations as the hope 
of the world. There is apparently no room 
for honest difference of opinion. 

“Incidentally, other questions included 
‘Do you believe in the welfare state and Fed- 
eral aid to education?’ And you know what 
her answer had to be if she wanted credit.” 

Oh, yes, Virginia, indeed there is a liberal 
establishment. And don't let anybody tell 
you otherwise. : 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompi- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith un 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, 18 lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
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Collective Bargaining With Something 
Added 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, in announcing settlement of the 
threatened railroad strike, apparently 
took it upon himself to claim full credit 
for what was done. The American peo- 
ple, of course, know that railroad man- 
agement and the railroad brotherhoods 
also deserve a lot of credit for bringing 
about the settlement. In this connection, 
I include as part of my remarks a most 
enlightening news story written by James 
Bartlett which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of April 28, 1964, as 
follows: 7 
Tax CONCESSIONS AND RAIL Peace—TuNNEL 

DEPRECIATION, FREIGHT Rate BILL SEEN AS 

INDUCEMENTS TO AGREEMENT 

The disclosure that tax concessions were 
discussed in the process of settling the rail- 
Toad labor dispute has stimulated curiosity 
Tegarding the precise nature of the Presi- 
dent's mediation, 

At Mr. Johnson's request, the Treasury will 
shortly review its disinclination to allow the 
railroads to depreciate their investments in 
tunnels and . The tax authorities 
have insisted for years that a hole in a moun- 
tain does not depreciate and an official 
change of mind could be worth 630 million 
& year to the railroads, 

The President also appears to have nudged 
Representative Oren HarrIs, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, into renewed efforts to pass the 
transportation bill. The measure, which 
would make the railroads’ feright rates more 
Adaptable to competition and less subject to 
regulation, was blocked by an 8-to-6 
vote of the House Rules Committee on April 
9. Presumed at that time to be dead for 
this session, the bill has been reviewed by 
Rew intimations of White House backing. 

Mr, Johnson's interest in these two mat- 
ters, which hold tremendous advantages for 
the railroads, is clearly linked to the car- 
tiers’ decision to dtcept the compromise of 
the labor dispute last Thursday. Persons in- 
volved in those final negotiations insist 
there was no deal but the reward of secur- 
ing the President's good will was obviously 
One of the railroads’ inducements to agree. 

Only time will reveal how firmly Mr. John- 
Son intends to exert his gratitude toward 
the railroads. He can order a review of the 
Treasury's tax ruling but he cannot order 
the tax officials’ to rule against their inter- 
Pretation of the law, These are technical 
decisions that will be awkward to reverse 
Unless Congress changes the law. 

Mr, Johnson had indorsed the purpose of 
the Harris bill, which is stoutly opposed by 
the truckers and bargelines, some weeks 
before he entered the labor dispute. The 
test of whether this was a consideration in 
the settlement will be whether he now ap- 
Plies that extra measure of presidential 
leverage which spells the difference between 
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passage and oblivion for a controversial bill. 

A President can do many things for a 
huge industry that is involved at many 
points with the Government. But the en- 
ticement of presidential favor could not have 
wrung agreement last Thursday, from the 
carriers or the brotherhoods, without the 
series of events that had gone before. 

The carriers felt able to accept the finan- 
cial penalties entailed in the final compro- 
mise because they had previously won the 
key battles regarding the engineers and fire- 
men and had broken the back of the feather- 
bedding trend. They were far enough ahead 
in the campaign that they began in 1957 to 
feel that they could afford to give a little on 
this last settlement. 

The issues were narrowed to bridgeable 
dimensions during 10 days of negotiation by 
the brilliant persistence of Theodore Khell, 
Dr. George Taylor, and the Government me- 
diators. But this narrowing could not have 
taken place if the brotherhoods had not 
been squeezed for the first time into a uni- 
fied bargaining position: 

The major credit for convincing the 
brotherhoods that their best course was to 
get together and negotiate seriously is ac- 
corded without reserve to the President, He 
convinced them that he was determined to 
have a settlement and he left them confused 
as to whether they could count on his read- 
iness to seize the railroads if there was a 
strike, 

Mr. Johnson approached this first task of 
persuasion with the uninhibited, emotional 
and rawboned tactics of a country preacher. 
He staged a strenuous and earthy perform- 
ance that left some of his audience with a 
feeling that he had lost more in diginity 
than he had gained in agreement. 

But he won his point and went on in 
subsequent days to show that he could 
change his pace, His later appeals to the 
two groups were marked by the same force 
and determination, but they were calmer 
and more thoughtful. 

Through it all Mr. Johnson used every 
pressure that was applicable: patriotism and 
tax relief, the welfare of the economy and 
the prospects of the election, threats and 
promises, friendship and hostility. This 
was collective bargaining with something 
added. 


Alaska Displays Envy: Can’t Get Foreign 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an interest- 
ing article from the Milwaukee Journal 
of April 26, on the gallant fight being 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska on behalf of his devastated State. 
On Sunday I was in Milwaukee and many 
Wisconsin citizens who had read this 
article by the Journal’s extraordinarily 
competent John Nole of the Journal’s 


staff, commented with warm approval on 
aa ae and force of Senator GRUENING’S 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALASKA Dispirays Envy: CAN'T Ger Forrion 
Am 


(By John W. Kole) 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Alaska would be better 
off as u foreign country when it comes to 
low-interest loans for its earthquake dey- 
astated economy. This charge was repeated 
in three Senate floor speeches last week by 
Senator GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska. 
GRUENING, 77, has been fighting battles for 
Alaska for 25 years, including the one lead- 
ing to statehood in 1959. 

“I shall continue to raise the question of 
why the people of a hundred foreign lands 
who have suffered no disaster such as has be- 
fallen Alaska can receive grants and loans at 
a rate much lower than our own citizens are 
afforded,” he said. 

OFFICIAL WENT TO ALASKA 


After the earthquake March 27, Eugene P. 
Foley, Administrator of the Small Business 


issued instructions for 30-year loans to 
businessmen at 3-percent interest, with a 1- 
year moratorium on interest payments and a 
6-year moratorium on principal payments, 

GRUENING fired off a letter to Foley con- 
tending that this just wasn’t enough. 

NOTES LOW INTEREST 

“I indicated to Mr. Foley that the terms 
for Alaska disaster borrowers should at least 
be as generous as those given to borrowers 
under our foreign aid program where there 
was no disaster,” GRUENING told the Senate, 

“Many of our foreign aid loans are made 
at the rate of three-fourths of 1-percent in- 
terest per annum with repayment terms of 
40 years and a moratorium on repayment of 
principal up to 10 years.” 

As of Saturday, Foley had not replied to 
GRUENING'’s letter even though the Senator 
wrote him again Friday. 

Foley declined to comment when asked 
about Grventino’s appeal, but an SBA spokes- 
man said the agency was already losing 
money on the loans, at 3 percent. 

“We're paying the Treasury almost 4 per- 
cent for the money,” he said. “Why, it costs 
at least three-quarters of 1 percent to do the 
bookkeeping and collection on these loans. 
We would be better off charging no interest.” 

CHILEAN CASE CITED 

GRUENING noted in his letter to Foley that 
in August 1961, Chile received a loan of $100 
million after getting a $20 million direct 
2 to deal with earthquake reconstruc- 

on. 

This 40-year loan was made at thrée- 
fourths of 1-percent interest, with a 10-year 
moratorium on the repayment of principal. 

GRUENING said there was “always the pos- 
sibility” that Chile either would not repay 
the debt or be forced later to refinance it. 

GRUENING has called for many millions of 
dollars more in direct grants for Alaska than 
the 850 million which Congress authorized 
speedily at President Johnson's request. 

“In our U.S. foreign aid program, now in 
excess of $100 billion since its inception, we 
have been lavish with grants—outright gifts,” 
GRUENING said. 
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“Yet in the discussion about the rehabili- 
tation of the canneries, fishing boats, stores, 
and warehouses destroyed in Alaska by earth- 
quake and tidal wave, we are told by admin- 
istration spokesmen that far less generous 
terms are in order.” 

Total earthquake damage in Alaska may 
reach 81 billion. 


American Motto: “In God We Trust” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Society, Children of the American 
Revolution, recently held its annual na- 
tional convention here in Washington. 
As à part of the program, there was an 
oratorical contest in which a young lady 
from Indiana participated. She was 
Miss Kay Krueger, of South Bend. Kay 
spoke on the subject, “American Motto 
God We Trust.” What she had to 

was so timely and important, that 
it may well be read by all. It 


follows: 
Amenican Morro: “In Gop We Trust” 


(By Kay Krueger) 
"In God we trust.” All my life I have heard 


ter place to put such trust than in God, 

The desire for religious freedom prompted 
many of our forefathers to come to America. 
that in the New World 
they would at last be free to worship God 
in their own way. 

Later our Founding Fathers were deeply 
aware, when they discussed the fundamentals 
of our Constitution, that the rights and lib- 
erties of religious freedom must be clearly 
spelied out for all times. 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, thought re- 
ligion was a vital ingredient in the structure 
of a free society. He also firmly believed 
that monopoly by a single religion was one 
of the surest ways to religious persecution. 

The Commander in Chief of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, George Washington, had more 
than military decisions to make. Often it 
was necessary for him to deal with religious 
prejudicies. All during the war and his 
Presidency, he was slways mindful of the 
cause of religious freedom. He held himself 
impartial on matters of religion in a su- 
preme effort to keep church and state 
separate, 

The feelings of Jefferson and Washington 
reflected. those of the other delegates at- 
tending the Convention in Philadelphia 
which was for the purpose of formulating the 
Constitution of the United States. This re- 
markable documont clearly states in amend- 
ment I, the first of the ten amendments 
usually called the Bill of Rights, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
erelse thereof.” This amendment became ef- 
fective December 15, 1791. 

Therefore, with faith in God obviously so 
important to his country, it was but natural 
for Francis Scott Key, in his famous poem; 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,“ to write these 
immortal lines, “and this be our motto, ‘In 
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God Is Our Trust'.“ On November 13, 1861, 
when the Union morale was shaken by bat- 
tleficld defeats during the Civil War, Rev. 
M. Watkinson, of Ridleyville, Pa., wrote to 
Secretary of the Treasury Solomon P. Chase, 
recommending that the inscription “In God 
We Trust“ be placed on our coins, His in- 
spiration resulted in the coinage legislation 
that made this motto a byword to all 
Americans, 

Today our daily lives are threatened by 
godless countries which accept the doctrines 
of absolute communism. Communism, ac- 
cording to Lenin’s prophecy, will eventually 
dominate the world. We must be careful to 
guard the significance of the inscription, 
“In God We Trust,” and to destroy any forces 
that would lead to the elimination of our 
precious first amendment. It is our chal- 
lenge as CAR members and as young Ameri- 
can citizens to preserve the spirit of our na- 
tional motto. We must stimulate within the 
people we come in contact an appreciation 
of and a desire to understand the principles 
on which our country was founded, For 
with understanding, they will not hesitate 
to courageously defend these principles. 

In the defense of these principles, we will 
stand up to communism and proudly pro- 
claim to all our faith in God and country. 
Our national motto has a long history be- 
hind it: let us keep it on our coinage and in 
our hearts. 


Speech by German Bundestag President 
to Soviet Zone of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
February 17 the President of the Ger- 
man Bundestag, Dr. Eugen Gersten- 
maler, delivered a radio speech to the 
captive peoples in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. His speech concerned the 
most patent point of friction between 
communism and the Western world, the 
total irreconcilability of the principles of 
Christianity and communism. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an English translation of Dr. 
Gerstenmaier’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

IRRECONCILABLE OPPOSITION BETWEEN CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND COMMUNISM —UNprR No CON- 
DITION Is Ir POSSIBLE For ANYONE To Live 
IN INNER Peace Wrrit ULBRICHT AND His 
REGIME 
On February 17, 1964, the President of the 

German Federal Diet, D. Dr. Eugen Gersten- 

maler held the following speech on radio 

station NDR/WDR on the broadcast "We 

Speak to the Zone“: 

My dear fellow countrymen, recently, I ro- 
ceived a letter from two evangelical clergy- 
men in Dresden. I do not want to mention 
their names, for it was not an open letter. 
On the contrary, it was of a very personal 
nature, despite the fact that it was a politi- 
cal letter. It spoke out for a new German 
peace initiative. Both of the clergymen felt 
that the complete renunciation of atomic 
weapons in the Federal Republic as well as 


in the zone would be an excellent oppor- 


tunity of bestowing a real help to the world 
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and to our people in both parts of Germany. 
As you can see, nothing new is being spoken 
of in this letter—it Is the same “old story.” 
Why do I bring it up here, nonethless? 

My answer is: First, because the com- 
pletely honest and convincing tone of this 
letter has again shown me how an uninter- 
rupted propaganda can obscure the percep- 
tion and judgment of truth-loving men and 
because, second, this letter expresses in a 
touching and terrifying way how some pco- 
ple, in thelr need for peace, will even go sô 
far as to reconcile ‘themselves to a system, 
with which—if they want to be truthful— 
they could live only in a state of basic 
antagonism and under intense strain. 

To the content of the letter itself, I can 
only answer: The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many does not have any atomic weapons. 
nor is it its aim to acquire atomic weapons. 
Its aim, on the contrary, is the general and 
controlled disarmament of the two world 
blocs, for which a long and hot battle hus 
been in process for quite a long time already, 
and which has always proven a failure until 
now, because the Communist bloc has never 
been willing to submit to the indispensable 
control which this disarmament entails. 

The cause, which these two clergymen as- 
suredly advocated in good faith, is not, as 
some people might think, a great or small 
step forward toward the achievement of this 
general controlled disarmament. On the 
contrary, it aims at severing the Federal 
Republic from the mutual security of the 
NATO, expelling the Americans from Ger- 
many and the European continent in order 
to deliver all Germany into the clutches of 
Moscow and Pankow. That we are decisively 
opposed to even the smallest step in this 
direction does not require any further ex- 
planation. 

Such a determined attitude, it should be 
understood, is also in your interest, my dear 
fellow countrymen in the zone, for a West 
Germany without resistance and a weak West 
would only be an invitation to the Commu- 
nists in Pankow as well as in Moscow to deal 
with you in an even more unscrupulous and 
ruthless manner than they do at present. 

Furthermore, such a weakened West would 
not diminish the danger of war—it would in- 
crease it. For it was the development of arms 
and the defense policy of NATO that made 
Red Moscow realize and will yet make blood- 
Red Peiping realize, that they will never 
achieve their goal, Communist world domina- 
tion, by the use of arms. But they continue 
to pursue this goal economically and by the 
use of increased propaganda. We accept this 
challenge. This means, however, that the 
battle for the future of the world will be 
fought economically and psychologically and 
never again militarily. But I repeat that ss 
long as atomic weapons are not done away 
with under strict control, they must be pre- 
served and kept up to date as security meas- 
ures, This is unproductive, but it is neces- 
sary. What does this méan for you. my dear 
fellow countrymen in the zone? According 
to my conviction, it means two things: 

First, that you should not allow your clear 
vision of the inferiority of the Communist 
economnic and social order in Its competition 
with the free world to be obscured by any 
propaganda and by any appeal for peace 
& la Ulbricht. Even in the West, all is not 
gold that glitters. Even here there is room 
for much serious criticism. But it is simp*y 
a proven fact, confirmed by Khrushchev him- 
self, that the economic production of Russia 
always falls short of the productive achieve- 
ments of tho free world, despite the fact that 
almost 50 years of Communist rule in big 
and rich Russia have undeniably brought 
along considerable improvements. Commu- 
nist economy licks simply that, which alone 
would enable it to keep constant pace with 
the free world: the productive force of free- 
dom. If the Soviet economy would achieve 
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this, then, of course, it would no longer be 
a Communist economy and society. 

And now I have come to the second point: 
The two Dresden clerygmen wrote to me that 
they, “in fint ideological disagreement with 
the Marxists, openly and freely support and 
help establish the new social order.” I 
understand this to mean that these two 
clergymen have not fully accepted commu- 
nism in all its facets; i.e., that they have not 
simply capitulated before Pankow's power 
and propaganda. Assurediy, they reject the 
militant atheism, which was again just re- 
cently advocated by the Russian atheistic 
functionaries in Moscow. 

Nonetheless, I wonder how it is possible 
that these men who are Christians and want 
to remain Christians can so obviously fail to 
see that It is simply impossible to openly 
support and help to establish a system, which 
does not solely intend to replace the so-called 
capitalistic system by a different economic 
and social one. Here, there is even room 
for discussion among Christians, for Chris- 
tianity is not identical with a capitalistic 
or socialistic economic system. It is not of 
absolute decisiveness for a Christian, or for 
any other human being, that this new social 


clergymen speak, is a different economic 
order—rather that one party claims all the 
power in the state with an exciusiveness and 
intolerance which make it simply impossible 
for one who thinks differently in religious 
and political matters to really live his convic- 
tions. 

The sharp irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween Christianity and communism does not 
lie In the fact that fundamentally different 
Political ideologies and social orders are rep- 
resented or championed by one or the other 
side, Rather, the irreconcilable opposition 
lies in the fact that this Communist social 
order, so innocently supported by the two 
clergymen, subjects man, who according to 
God's will was created free and self-respon- 
sible, in all his thinking, ways and doings to 
the party and state doctrine from the cradle 
to the grave. When a state or a ruling 
group is intent upon enslaving man In both 
body and soul in this way, how can there 
Still be a question of naturalness and of sup- 
port for Christians) for freedom-loving man- 
kind? In such a situation, on the contrary, 
there must be a basic and fundamental ten- 
sion and struggle—at all events if one wants 
to live his bellef, his very own belief, in 
that freedom for which he was created and 
to which he is called—that freedom, to 
Which he has not only a human but also a 
divine right. 

Already under national socialism, the sup- 
pression and manipulation of one's views 
and beliefs was one of its worst aspects, 
Today, in the Communist world and in Ul- 
bricht's regime, it is not better but worse. 
This is, in any case, what I am told by those 
who have left their homes because they 
could no longer bear to see the spirit and 
the soul of their children falling into the 
Clutches of functionaries and rulers, who 

tally threatened to rob them of the most 
Precious gift which God has given to man. 

“With deep and heartfelt sympathy and in 
loyal brotherhood we think of all those peo- 
ble behind the wall and the Iron Curtain 
Who begin each day with the firm conviction 
that they will not allow their souls and those 
Of their children to be victimized and to fall 
into the clutches of those in power. This, 
however, requires a will strong enough to 
refuse to make inner peace with Ulbricht 
und his regime under any conditions. As 
Srievod as I am about it, and as hard as it 
may be each day, here Christianity and hu- 
3 do not command peace, But resist- 
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“Trade” With Soviet Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. R. 
G. Follis, chairman of the board of 
the Standard Oil Co. of California, has 
the following to say about trade with 
Russia. This article was printed as an 
editorial in the Standard Oil Co.’s bul- 
letin of April 1964: 

“Trapg” WITH Sovier Russia 


The U.S.S.R. wants to trade the West 
for prototypes of advanced industrial plants 
that will let them bypass five decades of 
research and experience, keep their technical 
resources at work on military projects and 
give them a big competitive edge in world 
markets. 

From all the economic barometers, from 
reports from within Russia herself, the So- 
viet economy is sagging, and badly. Growth 
of heavy industry has slowed to a crawl; in 
other sectors, such as agriculture, the slow- 
down amounts to stagnation. 

At the same time, there is an apparent re- 
laxatlon of tensions in the Soviet “cold war“ 
with the West. Whether or not these two 
things are related cannot be known for sure. 
One facet of the present thaw Is a Soviet 
invitation for more trade with the West, Even 
now, to help ease their food crisis, America 
is selling grain to the U.S.S.R. Meanwhile, 
Russia continues to dump oil on world mar- 
kets wherever it can be used to open free 
world countries to infiltration, and at the 
same time secure more foreign credits, at 
whatever price. It is not clear that the 
U.S.8.R. and the free world have the same 
understanding of the word trade.“ 

What do the Russians really want? They 
have already indicated what it is. Despite 
their aggressiveness and the advanced tech- 
nology displayed in their military and re- 
lated activities, the Russian plant for supply- 
ing consumer goods for peacetime use is in- 
efficient and obsolete in many areas. To 
bring the Russian plant into shape would 
require years and years of devoting to the 
task huge amounts of capital and, most im- 
portant of all, technical manpower which in 
our unbelievably complex technical era puts 
a firm limit on what can be done in any 
society, 

What they are asking for, in their trade 
deals, is industrial machinery. Not to equip 
their whole industrial complex, but just one 
or two ultramodern plants in each category: 
chemicals, steel, petroleum, rubber, and a 
long Ust of other vital elements. These are 
obviously needed for just one purpose— 
model prototypes. At one stroke, by simply 
copying (Russia does not believe in patents) 
they will have bypassed 50 or more years 
of trial and error, of research, inspiration, 
find invention. And their plants, unlike 
those of the West, will aul, be of the most 
modern, advanced type, able to pour manu- 
factured goods into the marketplace in 
quantity and price almost impossible to 
match. In other words, they want to repeat 
the massive transfer to them of Western 
technology which took place in the thirties 
and early forties. Then, similar plants in a 
wide were made available to them— 
thus relieving their technological manpower 
so that their energies could be directed to 
military and other activities. 

And what will the Russians use for trade 
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goods to obtain these plants? The most ac- 
cessible resource the Soviets have to offer the 
free world for exchange is their oll; they have 
already opened and disrupted several mar- 
kets in the West with it. Further evidence 
that petroleum is their prime trading weap- 
on is its top priority on the list of modern 
prototype plants wanted. Russia, before any 
other plants, wants samples of advanced ma- 
jor refineries and petrochemical plants, 
Once these plants are duplicated and redu- 
plicated and in operation, they may well pay 
for the prototypes of ali the rest. 

What is Russia’s eventual aim? On this, 
we have direct evidence. It is in their own 
statements. One such statement is con- 
tained in a speech made by Premier Khru- 
shchey only last December at the Soviet Com- 
munist Party meeting in Moscow, It said, 
In effect, that when the U.S. SR. had suc- 
ceeded In obtaining from the West the equip- 
ment it needed to avert disaster, it would be 
able to then infilct a crushing blow on the 
Old World and establish with Incontestable 
conclusiveness the superiority of socialism 
over capitalism. 

This is not a simple challenge of competi- 
tion, and not just a matter of the oil indus- 
try alone. Petroleum happens to be the 
vehicle selected to force the door; if the 
Soviets can obtain the technical prototype 
machinery in this fleld, the new plants they 
will then build can, and will, secure the for- 
eign exchange power needed by Russia to 
repeat the performance with every other 
industry. y 

It can be hoped that our own Government 
will be foresighted enough in this one fleld of 
technical industry or in any other, not to 
create such competition for its own economy 
by permitting the sale to Russia of proto- 
type equipment. To do so would be to abet 
a Russian which is neither construc- 
tive nor beneficial. It is, in short, the com- 


„plete destruction of our economy (including 


our oil and all other industry) and eventu- 
ally our entire way of life. Perhaps we could 
convince some of our allies of this fact, too, 


Population Growth and Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
visitors to the New York World's Fair 
will observe America’s population explo- 
sion on a demograph maintained by one 
of the Nation's largest insurance com- 
panies. 

They will see the number of Ameri- 
cans grow at the net rate of 1 every 11 
seconds, 

Rapid though our population increase 
is, it does not compare to the growth 
on the planet as a whole. Earth’s popu- 
lation is growing at the rate of nearly 
2 persons every single second—7,000 an 
hour—60 million a year. 

In many instances, we in this country 
postpone, to some obscure future date, 
the perfection of our facilities and our 
institutions, We concentrate instead on 
a race to add the bare minimum of 
needed jobs, houses, schools, hospitals, 
parks, etc, But our task in this rich 
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Nation must appear simple to people in 
other countries who are desperately try- 
ing to raise living standards to a level 
most Americans would regard as below 
subsistence. 

More and more serious thinkers are 
speaking out on the effects of the world’s 
tremendous population surge. And this 
is good for only through open debate are 
we going to stir the resolution needed to 
find solutions to the problems caused 
by this population explosion: 

I want to commend to my colleagues 
one such thoughtful expression of opin- 
jon, the following editorial from a fine 
community newspaper, Tucson Daily 
Citizen, Tucson, Ariz., of April 23, 1964: 

POPULATION CONTROL A MUST IN a Wan 

AGAINST Poverty 


What's the proper strategy for a success- 
Tul war on poverty? 

Is it to expand the dole by taking from the 
“haves” and giving to the have nots”? Such 
strategy tends to be shortsighted, palliative 
rather than curative, because it doesn’t strike 
at the root of the problem. And such strate- 
gy is politically tainted by a desire to gar- 
ner the votes of the poor. 

Fighting poverty by means of the dole 
is to wage the kind of war the United States 
is su in South Vietnam. At best, 
that has been a negative matter of main- 
taining a precarious equilibrium. At worst, 
as it now appears, it is a matter of steadily 
yielding ground to the enemy. 

The only way to win the war on poverty 
is to strike at the root cause while you 
treat the symptoms. And that means halt- 
ing the present explosive growth of popu- 
lation. 

The rate of population increase must be 
reduced not only in the United States, but 
all over the world. Population of the world 
is growing by nearly 7,000 every hour, by 
approximately 60 million a year. 

It took many thousands of years from the 
appearance ot the first man until 1 billion 
human beings inhabited the earth, a popu- 
lation point reached about 1830. Just one 
century later, about 1930, there were 2 bil- 
lion living people. It took only 30 more 
years to add a third billion. Recent esti- 
mates hold that the fourth billion will have 
been added by 1975, just 11 years from now. 
And 6 billion human beings will crowd the 
earth by 1985, just 21 years from now, unless 
something is done to halt the explosion. 

The prospect is frightening. The popu- 
lation explosion is every bit as dangerous 
as the H-bomb, 

How docs population growth affect pov- 
erty? 

For an example, look to Mexico, where the 
birth rate is about four times the death 
rate. If this rate continues for 20 years, 
there will then be 75 million Mexicans in- 
stead of the present 38 million. 

Mexico is one of the most progressive of 
all Latin American countries. But it has 
to run fast, insofar as economic growth 18 
concerned, just to hold its own Insofar as the 
standard of living is concerned. If the birth 
rate could be brought into line with the 
death rate, millions of poverty-stricken Mex- 
icans would start to benefit from the na- 
tion’s economic growth. 

Many other countries rival Mexico's popu- 
lation growth rate but fail to achieve its 
economic growth. In an effort to improve 
living standards in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, the United States has given more 
than $16 billion in economic aid in the past 
5 years. But there are more hungry people 
in those areas now than there were 5 years 
ago, because population has climbed 250 
million in the meantime, 
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Given 36 more years at its current rate of 
growth, the United States will have 150 mil- 
lion more people than it has today. The 
Population Policy Panel of the Hugh Moore 
Fund, a nonprofit educational foundation 
based in New York, reecntly stated: 

“This presents the prospect of 8 million 
unemployed instead of 5 million today— 
of 10 million on welfare, of 30 million elderly 
and 100 million children to be taken care of. 
The cost of maintaining such an enlarged 
burden of nonproducers could of itself add 
millions of families to those which today are 
unable to adequately support themselves.” 

Neither foreign aid. to poor people abroad 
nor Federal ald to poor Americans will pre- 
yent the spread of poverty. Population con- 
trol is the only answer. ‘ 

“The population problem can be success- 
fully attacked,” according to the National 
Academy of Sciences, “by developing new 
methods of fertility regulation and imple- 
menting programs of voluntary family plan- 
ning widely and rapidly throughout the 
world.” 

The U.S. Government, which is spending 
billions of research dollars a year, should 
consider diverting a much more substantial 
share of them into the fight against over- 
population. 


The Fedcral Government as a Self-Insurer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
after the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on January 10, 1964, a new pol- 
icy of being its own insurer of commodi- 
ties owned by the Government and 
pledged as collateral on price support 
loans which are in commercial storage, I 
wrote to the Comptroller General inquir- 
ing as to whether the Department of 
Agriculture had authority to go so far 
as to act as its own insurer. Although 
the Department of Agriculture rescinded 
its announced policy on March 24, I 
think it would be very worthwhile to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
full text of the Comptroller General's 
letter of April 24, written in response to 
my inquiry on this subject. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include this 
letter in its entirety at this point: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
Untrep STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1964. 
Hon. Nonrar H. MICHEL, - 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 2 

Dran Mr, Micuen: By letter dated March 
31. 1964, acknowledged April 6, you wrote to 
our office con an announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would assume certain 
risks which heretofore had been covered by 
casualty insurance underwritten by com- 
mercial insurance carriers. This announce- 
ment, which was made in Department of 
Agriculture press release dated January 10, 
1964 (USDA 98-64) stated that the new 
policy was in the interest of economy and 
was in keeping with the governmental policy 


ot being its own Insurer. The assumption of 


risks was to be on commodities owned by the 
Government and those pledged as collateral 
on price-support loans which are in com- 
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mercial storage. The risks involved are 
against loss from fire, windstorm, and other 
causes. It was pointed out that the wide 
distribution of commodity holdings by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. accomplished the 
same spreading of risk which individuals ob- 
tained from insurance. The new policy was 
to take effect on the renewal dates of the 
present Uniform Grain Storage Aj ment, 
July 1, 1964, the current cotton storage con- 
tracts, August 1. 1964, and other storage 
contracts covering rice, beans, and olls, 

You specifically asked to be advised 
whether the Department of Agriculture was 
going beyond the governmental policy of 
self-insurer when it applied such policy to 
commodities pledged as collateral on price- 
support loans. 

While you undoubtedly are aware that the 
Department of Agriculture in a press release 
dated March 24, 1964, (USDA 956-64) an- 
nounced the recession of its announced po- 
sition of January 10, 1964, we would like to 
take this opportunity to explain the Govern- 
ment’s longstanding policy of self-insurer 
and the application of such policy to com- 
modities in commercial storage which are 
pledged as collateral on price-support loans. 

As far back as February 9, 1892, first 
Comptroller of the Treasury Matthews ad- 
vised the Department of State that “it Is 
not the policy or practice of the Govern- 
ment to insure its property.” In numerous 
decisions of the various Comptrollers of the 
Treasury and Comptrollers General of the 
United States this policy has been restated 
and followed. By way of specific example, 
Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury Mit- 
chell referred to this long-standing policy 
in his decision reported at 13 Comp. Dec. 779 
to the Secretary of the Interior dated May 
10, 1907. In that decision Assistant Comp- 
troller Mitchell held that moneys available 
for the purchase of supplies for use in the 
education of natives in Alaska were not 
available for the payment of premiums for 
Insurance on such supplies en route to 
Alaska. 

The theory.behind this rule is well stated 
in decision of April 15, 1942, to the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Virgin Is- 


lands Co, (corporation), reported at 21 
Comp. Gen. 928, 929. In that decision it 
was stated: 


“It ls. the general policy of the Govern- 
ment to assume its own risks of loss, upon 
the theory that the magnitude of the Gov- 
ernment’s resources makes it more advanta- 
geous for the Government to carry its own 
risks than to have them assumed by private. 
insurers at rates sufficient to cover all losses, 
to pay thelr operating expenses (including 
agency or brokers’ commissions) and to 
leave such insurers a profit.” ; 

Of more direct application to the ques- 
tlon of carrying insurance on commodities 
used as collateral on price-support loans, 18 
unpublished decision B-659941,, October 8, 
1940. In that decision the Administrator, 
War Assets Administration was advised that 
the wide distribution of its risks was a fac- 
tor to permit the Government to assume its 
own risks. 

It should be pointed out that the Govern- 
ment's practice of self-insurance is one of 
policy and not of positive law. When the 
economy sought to be attained under this 
rule would be defeated, when sound business 
practice indicates that a saving can be cf- 
fected, or when services or benefits not other- 
wise available can be obtained by purchasing 
insurance, an exception to the general rule 
has been recognized. For example, in un- 
published decision B-35379, July 17, 1943, to 
the Secretary of Commerce there was recog- 
nized the need for an exception in allowing 
the purchase of hull insurance on aircraft 
where the insurance companies had needed 
expert appraisers and adjusters and the War 
Training Service did not, nor could not re- 
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cruit, an adequate force of personnel to han- 
dle the appraisal of damages in fixing the 
linbilities of certain contractors. 

Congress has given tacit approval to the 
self-insurance policy here discussed on sey- 
eral occasions by enacting laws which grant 
exceptions to this rule. Noteworthy among 
Buch exceptions are the Government Losses 
in Shipment Act, approved July 8, 1937 (ch. 
444, 50 Stat. 479, 5 U.S.C. 134 et seq.), and 
the act of August 1, 1956 (ch. 841, 70 Stat. 
890, 5 US.. 170h(a)), which gave the Secre- 
tary of State authority to purchase Insurance 
to cover the Government's possible tort li- 
ability arising from the operation of Goy- 
ernment automobiles in foreign countries. 

With the foregoing background on the 
policy of the Government to be a self-insurer 
of its own property, we now turn to the 
application of such policy to commodities in 
commercial storage which are pledged as 
collateral on price-support loans, 

On pages 10 and 11 of our report to the 
Congress submitted November 10, 1959, on 
our audit of the New Orleans Commodity 
Office of the Commodity Stabilization Sery- 
ice we made the following recommendation: 

“As previously stated, CCC followed the 
Policy of not insuring Government-owned 
cotton but required that worehousemen carry 
fire insurance on cotton stored by producers 
as collateral for price-support loans. 

"In August 1956, we recommended to the 
Administrator of CSS that (1) a study be 
made of the costs of insuring loan cotton 
and of insurance proceeds in previous years 
and (2) that consideration be given to the 
feasibility of adopting alternative methods 
of providing protection against losses on 
loan cotton which would result in lower costs. 

“In February 1957, we were informed by the 
Administrator of CSS that the New Orleans 
Office had started compiling statistics on 
inventory cotton with respect to fire losses 
as compared with insurance premium savings 
and that the statistics and data obtained 
from the study could also be used to make a 
similar comparison with respect to loan cot- 
ton 


In March 1959, the New Orleans office 
Advised the Deputy Administrator of CSS 
that a study of estimated rayings accruing as 
& result of not insuring acquired (inventory) 
cotton for the period July 1, 1956, through 
June 30, 1958, had been completed. The net 
nes were estimated to be $3,059,344 for 

e 2- od. 

cease hes A the demonstrated savings of 
Over $1.5 million a year accruing as a result 
ot not insuring inventory cotton, we believe 
that CSS should determine whether similar 
Savings could be accompiished with respect 
to loan cotton by adopting alternative 
Methods of providing protection against 
losses,” 

We would like to point out that our Office 
has not made similar recommendations con- 
cerning the other commodities pledged as 
Collateral on price-support loans, 

In his justification for the announced pol- 
icy of January 10, 1964, of the Government 
assuming the risks attending commodities 
Pledged on price-support loans, the Acting 
Secrotary of Agriculture stated: 

“The economic justification cited by the 
Comptroller General for not permitting the 
expenditure of appropriated funds for insur- 
ance (on Government-owned property) ap- 
Plies with particular force to the widely dis- 
tributed stornge holdings of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

poe. . . . * 

“Assumption by CCC of its risks of losses 
would result in substantial monetary sav- 
ings to the Government. Studies of opera- 
tions during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1950, 
demonstrated that out of every dollar of in- 
SUrance premiums pald by warchousemen 


+ 
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under the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement, 
only 28 cents was collected by CCC in pay- 
ment of insured losses. Similar information 
compiled for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 
shows that for every dollar of insurance pre- 
miums paid by warehousemen under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement only 27 
cents has been paid to CCC as a result of 
insured CCC losses. 


“Under the present cotton price support 
program docket, payment is authorized for 
insurance on cotton during the loan period 
which is acquired by CCC but the insurance 
is dropped after cotton is acquired, For the 
period July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1963, 
CCC shows estimated savings of 63.589.575 
in assuming its own risk on owned cotton. 
‘These are not savings to CCC since, in com- 
puting this total, administrative and other 
overhead costs were taken into consideration, 
It is logical to assume that very substantial 
additional savings would acerue to CCO if 
CCC were to assume the risk of loss on loan 
cotton also. 

We feel that the policy of the Government 
as self-insurer of its property should apply 
as well to commodities pledged as security 
for price-support loans. The economic 
justification is identical and we know of no 
legal distinction that should be drawn. 
While a mortgagee has an insurable interest 
on the mortgaged property to the extent of 
the debt sccured (44 C.J.S., Insurance, sec. 
187b., p. 884) we know of no law—absent 
contractual requirements—which would re- 
quire a mortgagee to insure his interest. 

As previously pointed out, exceptions have 
been made to the Government's policy as 
self-insurer of its property. Inasmuch as 
we view that policy as equally applicable to 
commodities beld as security on price-sup- 
port loans, the standards for exception to 
such policy apply as well. Those standards 
for exception are repeated here as follows: 

1, Where the economy sought by self- 
insurance is defeated. 

2. Where sound business practice indicates 
that a savings can be effected, or 

3. Where services or benefits not other- 
wise available can be obtained by purchasing 
insurance. 

It is apparent from the findings made by 
the Department of Agriculture that neither 
of the first two reasons for exception apply 
in this consideration. We are not aware 
of any basis for applying the third reason 
for exception in this matter. 

Consequently, we believe that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s decision as stated in 
the press release of Janunry 10, 1964, that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
assume its own risks on Government-owned 
commodities and commodities held by it as 
security on price-support loans, was in ac- 
cord with the Government's policy to self- 
insure. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPDELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Dr. Leonard Herzog Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, on 


April 15, in New York City, Dr. Leonard 
Herzog was a recipient of the 12th an- 
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nual American Success Story Award, 
presented by the Free Enterprise Awards 
Association, He is the youngest person 
to receive the FEAA Award. 

The story of Dr. Herzog’s success is an 
inspiration to young Americans, He 
served in World War I; worked his way 
through some of the top colleges in the 
United States; received his Ph. D. in nu- 
clear geophysics at MIT, with addi- 
tional education at Harvard; and pres- 
ently is a part-time professor in geo- 
physics and geochemistry at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. He is the 
president and founder of the Nuclide 
Corp., established in 1954 as Nuclide 
Analysis Associates to provide a talent 
pool of professors consulting in mass 
spectroscopy. Nuclide undertook its 
first manufacturing contract in 1957, 
when it designed and built a mass spec- 
trometer for the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. 

Dr. Herzog and his associates have 
built Nuclide from a one-room labora- 
tory to three buildings, located at State 
College, Pa., where 125 scientists and 
technicians develop and manufacture 
mass spectrometers, spectrographs and 
other technical apparatus for the analy- 
sis of isotopes, gases, liquids and solids. 
In 5 years the company, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Herzog, has had a 700-per- 
cent growth. Today, Nuclide products 
and services are used in world-wide re- 
search and process control by industry, 
university and Government laboratories. 

In 1963 the Nuclide Corp. received the 
coveted President's E“ Award for out- 
standing contribution to the export ex- 
pansion program of the United States of 
America.” This year's FEAA Award is 
another fitting recognition of Dr. Her- 
zog's genius and the contribution the 
Nuclide Corp. which he founded is mak- 
ing in the scientific world. The FEAA 
citation reads in part: 

Won an enduring place in the history of 
American endeavor by achieving Success de- 
spits adversity through industry, sacrifice, 
and ethics, symbolizing the success possible 
to all under our free enterprise system. 


The 17th Pennsylvania Congressional 
District is proud of this distinguished 
citizen. 


Administrative Aircraft 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10939) making 
appropriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairmen, in my 
colloquy with the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. ScHwEncEL] with regard to the use 
of administrative aircraft by the sery- 
ices, the question was asked as to the 
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guidelines used in designating adminis- 
trative planes. 

On checking page 8502 of the Recorp, 
I find that the definition of administra- 
tive aircraft does not accompany the 
table showing the number of administra- 
tive aircraft. 


Under the permission granted me to 
revise and extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows a description of administrative air- 
craft as provided by the Department of 
Defense: 

ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 

Those aircraft assigned to support com- 
mand administrative, executive, and inspec- 
tion activities (including 1254th Air Trans- 
port Wing, Special Air Missions unit) as 
contrasted to those aircraft assigned to or 
supporting combat, strategic and assault 
transport support, rescue, training, flight 
proficiency, and test functions. 

Specific terminology applicable to the 
military departments follows: 

ARMY 
Aircraft provided for the purpose of com- 


tegic Army Corps), and other selected major 
subordinate agencies (Materiel Command, 
Combat Developments Command, Strike 
Command). 

NAVY/MARINE CORPS 


Aircraft assigned primarily for nonsched- 
uled transport of civilian executives and of- 
ficers of the Department of Navy for ad- 
ministrative purposes, such as staff admin- 

istration, special official business, courier 
service, and special missions. For example, 
support of major Fleet and Air Commands, 
active and Reserve Training Commands, and 
selected unified commands (Pacific Com- 
mand, Atlantic Command). 
AIR FORCE 


Aircraft assigned to support command ad- 
ministrative, executive and inspection func- 
tions. For example, suppor of major Air 
Commands, numbered Air Forces, Alr Ma- 
terlel Areas, selected unified commands (Ala- 
skan Command, Continental Air Defense 
Command/North American Air Defense 
Command, Strike Command), and selected 
defense activities. 


Free Enterprise Would Be Greatly Helped 
by Having the Subsidy Payment on Cot- 
ton Made to the First Buyer “Usually 
the Ginner or the Local. Cotton Mer- 
chant” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OP LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passage of the recent cotton-wheat 
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bill, I believe that free enterprise would 
get a tremendous shot in the arm, so to 
speak, by having the cotton subsidy pay- 
ment go to the first buyer. 

This would not only put most of the 
cotton into the free enterprise pipeline, 
but it would greatly stimulate all chan- 
nels of private business in this field. It 
would create more employment and help 
our economy tremendously while at the 
same time cost less to the taxpayer. An 
excellent explanation is contained in an 
editorial published Monday, April 27 in 
the Times-Picayune newspaper in New 
Orleans which reads as follows: 

A CHANCE To Fare COTTON a LITTLE 

The Secretary of Agriculture will decide 
soon at just what stage in the cotton mar- 
keting process the Government production 
payments (so-called mill subsidy) will be 
made. Will the subsidy—say 6½ cents a 
pound—be paid to the first buyer (generally 
the ginner or community cotton merchant) 
or will payment wait until the end-purchaser, 
usually the mill takes the staple? 

When the production payments are made 
is of no consequence to the farmer who will 
get his 30 cents a pound, or thereabouts, for 
his crop either in the market or by selling 
it to the Government through the loan. 

Cotton exchanges and that part of the 
trade represented by the American Cotton 
Shippers” Association want the payments 
made to the first buyer. They argue strongly 
that by getting the Government payment 
matter out of the way at the outset cotton 
could then move freely in the semblance of 
a free market. The function of the free mar- 
ket system, including the opportunity for 
mills to “hedge” or insure the value of their 
purchases by operating in the cotton ex- 
change futures market would be at least 
partly restored. 

They contend, on the other hand, if the 
payments are withheld until the cotton 
moves to the mills, the farmers will be in- 
clined to let their cotton go into the Gov- 
ernment loan, with the effect of not only 
destroying what freedom the market might 
gain but also forcing the Government, rather 
than the trade, to carry and eventually 
market the staple. One outcome of that, ac- 
cording to the president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, would be that such long- 
standing marketing machinery as the cot- 
ton exchanges would probably have to cease 
to function altogether. 

Payment of the subsidy at the first op- 
portunity, that is to the first purchaser, it 
seems to us would be the sound procedure. 
For the coming crop, the subsidy payments 
will be made on both domestically used and 
export cotton. Prompt payment to the first 
buyer would free it all, restoring interest in 
the market and let the cotton move in nor- 
mal channels, domestic and export, at some- 
thing approximating the world price. Why 
should the Government adopt a policy that 
would tend to keep cotton piling into the 
warehouses under Government loan when it 
might reduce the loan operations to the ad- 
vantage of both the taxpaying public and 
the normal private enterprise marketing sys- 
tem? 

We recommend the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senators and Representatives 
from the cotton area. 


April 29 


Woodbridge Designated as “All Amer- 
fica City” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW, JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Look 
magazine and the National Municipal 
League recently selected 11 communities 
in the Nation as winners of the 1963 All 
America City Award. 

In the words of the Look magazine 
article that announced the awards: 

The eitizens of the 11 cities and towns 
worked hard to better their communities. 
They organized to solve the vexing problems 
of rapid growth, racial misunderstanding 
and urban blight. They planned for more 
education and cultural activities, they built 
hospitals, they kept a close watch on the 
local economy, 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud and happy 
that one of the 11 cities selected was 
Woodridge, N.J., which is located in the 
15th District—Middlesex County. Rec- 
ognized for its many activities, progres- 
sive programs and good government and 
led by its distinguished mayor, Walter 
Zirpolo, Woodbridge has brought honor 
to the entire county and State. 

One of New Jersey’s outstanding daily 
newspapers, the Evening News of Perth 
Amboy, wrote an article on this grati- 
fying award, called: “Woodbridge Des- 
ignated ‘All American City.“ 

The article by Thomas Reilly, staff 
writer of the Evening News, follows: 
Woopprincr DESIGNATED as ALL AMERICA Crrr 

(By Thomas Reilly) 

Wooppripce.—The official designation All 
America City” has been given to Woodbridge 
by Look magazine and the National Munici- 
pal League, cosponsors of the All-America 
City contest. 

The confirmation of Woodbridge as one of 

winners across the Nation was greeted 
with marked enthusiasm by local officials. - 
including Mayor Walter Zirpolo, who called 
it “ome of the best things that has ever 
happened to Woodbridge.” 

The All-America awards are given each 
year to communities whose citizens and 
government have taken effective action in 
solving major community problems. 

GROWTH PROBLÉM EFFORT 

Woodbridge was selected because of its ac- 
tivities to curb its major problem of explo- 
sive growth. ~ 

“Problems arising from a swelling popu- 
lation were compounded by ineffective gov- 
ernment,” a statement by the sponsors of the 
contest said. 

“Efficient reorganization has brought the 
town’s services up to the needs of its ex- 
panded population. Eight new schools were 
opened in 1 year and more are under con- 
struction. By this fall, the public school 
system will open on a single session for the 
first time since 1932.“ 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS ~ 

The sponsors noted civic activities included 
a project to transform the claypit“ area into 
& commercial and civic center, the golden 
age program for senior citizens and a sum- 
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mer Shakespearean drama festival that draws 
large audiences. S 

Woodbridge was sponsored in the contest 
by the local Jaycees and the Business and 
Professional Women's Club. 

The merits of the town were presented be- 
fore a special jury headed by Dr. George 
Gallup in Detroit November 19. Ruth Wolk 
of the Woodbridge Woman's Club, James 
Nolan, of the Jaycees, S. Buddy Harris. direc- 
ter of development and planning for the 
township, and Herman B. Averill, business 
administrator, represented Woodbridge. 

The other winning cities were Oil City, Pa., 
Alexandria, Va., Aztec, N. Mex., Gastonia, 
N. C., Louisville. Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Roseville, Calif., Seward, Alaska, Sidney, 
Ohio, and Woodstock, II. 

CEREMONIES PLANNED 


Two special events to celebrate the award 
were announced by Zirpolo today. 

A fing-raising ceremony which will take 
place April 3 at the municipal buliding and a 
presentation banquet at the Woodbridge 
Armory April 18 at 7 p.m. will serve to empha- 
size the award. 

The dinner will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine, State, county, and Fed- 
eral officials will also be invited. 

Zirpolo’s comment on the award said the 
recognition gives Woodbridge “an oppor- 
tunity to further unite our community and 
to present to the public the image of a pro- 
gressive municipality * * but it will serve 
as a new stimulus to all those citizen groups 
who have performed so ably in the past to 
do bigger and better things.” 

BRILLIANT FUTURE 


The mayor said Woodbridge “has a bril- 
liant future before it, We have all the assets 
to become a truly great municipality— 
skilled manpower, geographic position, open 
space, and an outstanding transportation 
network.“ 

He said the award is evidence that Wood- 
bridge has the citizen groups capable of 
guiding the future of the municipality. 

“With this award under our belt I hope 
that we can cast aside the petty sectionalism 
that has been hampering our growth and 
Maturity. I hope that we once again can 
unite in a common cause—to make Wood- 
bridge a better and more united community.” 


Cigarette Advertising Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
Most -knowledgeable and fairminded 
Americans will applaud the action of the 
Nation’s nine major cigarette manufac- 
turers in establishing a cigarette adver- 
tising code. 

The code provides for an adminis- 
trator who shall be a person of recog- 
nized independence, integrity, and intel- 
lectual achievement to the end that 
decisions by him shall command public 
Confidence and respect. 

No advertising for cizarettes may be 
used unless it has first been “submitted 
to the administrator and determined by 
him to be in compliance with the stand- 
ards” of the code. The administrator 
is given complete and final authority to 
Make this decision. 
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I have read and considered this code. 
In my judgment, it is the answer to the 
proposals of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion respecting cigarette advertising and 
labeling. 


Watches and Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF, REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
pertinent and penetrating letter from 
Paul F. Mickey of the American Watch 
Manufacturers Association concerning 
watches appeared in the Washington 
Post of April 15, 1964. 

Since my district is a great watch-pro- 
ducing district and relies, to a great de- 
gree, on the health of this industry for 
employment and subcontracts, I believe 
that this letter should receive wider cir- 
culation, and I include it here as an ap- 
pendage to my statement. 

WATCHES AND Tanirrs 


Charles P. Taft has been writing letters 
for a dozen years against the American 
watch industry and in support of the efforts 
of the Swiss watch cartel to lower U.S. 
watch tariffs. The letter published March 
22 shows that his respect for facts has not 
increased with the passage of time. 

The public record at the Tariff Commis- 
sion shows the following facts, not one of 
which was mentioned by Mr. Taft. The U.S. 
jeweled lever watch industry now has only 
15 percent of our own market. The Swiss 
cartel now supplies 83 percent of all imports. 
In 1954 the U.S. Tariff Commission found 
the U.S. industry had already been seriously 
injured by imports. Since that 1954 find- 
ing, the U.S. industry has been reduced to 
three companies—Bulova, Elgin, and Hamil- 
ton; U.S. production has declined 40 percent 
and employment of watch workers has de- 
creased 48 percent. The American industry 
pays over 2% times the Swiss rate. 

This is the condition of the industry that 
Mr. Taft said is stronger than in 1954. 
These are the facts which have led the Tariff 
Commission in each annual review of the 
watch industry escape clause action to find 
no cause for removal of the relief which 
President Eisenhower granted in 1954. They 
indicated a need for additional help, cer- 
tainly not a tariff reduction. 

But the most significant fact—which Mr. 
Taft also did not mention—is the finding 
of the U.S. District Court in New York, 
in 1962, in an antitrust sult brought by the 
Department of Justice, that the Swiss watch 
industry is an international cartel. On the 
basis of an 8,000 page record, Judge Cashin 
concluded that, as early as 1931, the de- 
fendants “entered into a combination and 
conspiracy to eliminate competition in the 
US. manufacture, import, export and sale of 
watches, watch parts and watchmaking ma- 
chinery.“ 

These practices, needless to say, are com- 
pletely repugnant to the stated purposes 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1902 and are 
specifically condemned in section 252 of that 
act, which makes a finding of their existence 
the statutory basis for withholding or with- 
drawing tariff concessions from the nation 
tolerating such practices. 

It is outright misrepresentation for Mr, 
Taft to say that spokesmen for the com- 
panies “admitted last week that the com- 
panies would survive a reduction in the 
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tariff.“ These spokesmen—the chairmen of 
the boards of directors of Bulova, Elgin, and 
Hamilton—said the companies could sur- 
vive—profitably—by becoming 100-percent 
importers, but the U.S. jeweled watch pro- 
duction would not survive. And, as one 
of them, Gen. Omar Bradley, pointed out, 
this would leave the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere without a jeweled watch 
industry at a time when Russia has expanded 
her industry from a production of 635,000 
movements in 1938 to 26,500,000 in 1962. 

The small U.S, industry, which produced 
only 1,400,000 movements in 1963, has made 
timing devices for practically every missile 
and spacecraft launched by the United 
States. It may make sense to Mr. Taft to 
destroy this capability in order to provide a 
monopoly for a foreign cartel, but that would 
not be in the national interest. 

3 PAUL F. MICKEY, 
American Watch Manufacturers 
Association. 
WASHINGTON. 


Pentagon Review of Long Island Defense 
Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
encouraged to read in the Long Island 
Press that the Department of Defense, 
in response to a request from local au- 
thorities, has decided to take a look at 
Long Island’s defense network and spe- 
cifically the plants which will be facing 
contract reductions. 

I hope very much that the Defense 
Department, in giving its attention to 
this matter, will increase its understand- 
ing of the social and economic impact of 
arms shifts and cutbacks which will be 
expanding in the years ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article appearing in the Long Island 
Press on Tuesday, April 28, be attached 
to my remarks here as follows: 
PENTACON To Look at Loxd ISLAND PLIGHT 


Long Island was assured today that a top 
Pentagon official would visit its defense 
plants facing contract cutbacks. 

Donald Bradford, director of economic ad- 
justment for the Defense Department, agreed 
to a personal inspection within a month— 
in response to an invitation from Repre- 
sentative Jonn W. WypLER, Garden City Re- 
publican, and Lawrence Lentol, a Huntington 
banker and member of the Nassau-Suffolk 
Economic Development Council. 

Lentol was in Washington y at- 
tending a conference on Federal ald available 
to New York State and local governments. 

Wropter said the council, a group of busi- 
ness and defense contractors, stressed the 
need for help in adjusting to other work 
after Federal contracts end. 

The conference was called by Senators 
KENNETH B. Keattnc and Jaco K. Jayrrs, 
A number of Congressmen, including Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn Demo- 
crat, who is chairman of the bipartisan New 
York State Steering Committee, attended the 
meeting. a 

Others from Long Island who attended were 
Otis G. Pike, Riverhead Democrat, and Steven 
B. Derounian, Roslyn Estates Republican, 
Mayors R. T. Waldbauer of Patchogue, W. 
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Lister of Rockville Centre and Arthur 
Levine of Greenport. 

During the meetings, Rockville Centre ofi- 
clals, led by Lister, asked Federal urban 
renewal officials to speed action on the town’s 
36-acre west end project. 

Lister said the sessions had been helpful“ 
in promoting better understanding between 
Federal and local officials. 


The Wheat-Cotton Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
from wheat producing States have read 
many editorials and have heard many 
comments pro and con concerning the 
cotton-wheat measure. It was a 
tough vote for many, particualrly Don 
Snort of North Dakota, a member of the 
Wheat Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Many farmers 
and others may be quick to pass judg- 
ment, depending whether they were for 
or against the measure, but at the same 
time the great majority will respect Con- 
gressman SHORT who studied the pro- 
posal carefully and then exercised his 
best judgment. A recent editorial in the 
McLean County (N. Dak.) Independent 
accurately and eloquently discusses the 
proper role of a legislator when facing 
critical votes on critical issues. 

RESPECT ron CONGRESSMAN SHORT RISES 

Respect for North Dakota’s west district 

Don L. Snonr, took another 
step higher among many area citizens last 
week when the Medora rancher voted in op- 
position to the cotton-wheat bill. 

Even those who differed with him are quick 
to admit they respect his intestinal forti- 
tude * * * although they're quick to add 
they'll be voting against him this fall. 

Snort voted against the 
wheat-cotton bill, he said, because he could 
not vote for it in all good conscience even 
though, based on the mall he had received, 
most of his constituents favored the measure. 
SHorr said that in his judgment the pro- 
posal would not prove beneficial to the North 
Dakota wheat grower, and he followed his 
convictions by voting against the bill. 

Whether the vote will damage SHORTS 
chances for reelection or enhance them is 
dificult to know. One thing, however, seems 
certain. A large number of Republicans, as 
evidenced at thé party's State convention, are 
proud of the Medora rancher and will work 
harder for his reelection. 

But equally true is the certainty that his 
Democratic-NPL opponent (still to be named 
at this writing) will effectively use SHort's 
vote in an effort to unseat him. 


A large number of political officeholders 
almost religiously use polls to determine the 
opinions of their constituents on issues which 
face them. While much can be sald in de- 
fense of that type of action for it is nearly 
truly representative government, we some- 
times wonder about the danger of basing de- 
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cisions on opinions from an uninformed pub- 
lic, 

Congressman SHORT has demonstrated a 
“leadership” that seems far too uncommon 
these days, We respect him for his choice in 
last week's vote * * and no one can say, 
with any degree of true knowledge, that his 
choice was wrong. 


Soil Conservation and Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very glad today to learn from the distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, that a 
revised memorandum of understanding 
with the soil conservation district, with 
headquarters at Barre, Mass., in my dis- 
trict, has been approved. 

The purpose of this revised memo- 
randum is to reflect the concepts of the 
sixties as an initial step in more effec- 
tively helping private landowners to 
press forward with their soil and water 
conservation efforts. 

Under this memorandum, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its various 
agencies, will continue to cooperate with 
and assist this district in carrying out 
its longtime soil and water conserva- 
tion and resource- use program, which 
has been updated and modernized. 

The areas where the cooperation and 
assistance by agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture include programs 
involving soil and water conservation, 
watershed protection, flood prevention, 
farm forestry, and rural area develop- 
ment and encompassing research, edu- 
cation, technical assistance, cost-shar- 
ing and credit for conserving and im- 
proving soil, water, plant, woodland, and 
wildlife resources and reducing damage 
by floods and sedimentation, from which 
our district has suffered in the past, is 
a distinct contribution to the well-being 
and progress of many of the fine com- 
munities I have the honor to represent 
in the Congress and I am indeed very 
grateful for it. 

I am advised that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, which has outstanding 
leadership in my State and district, will 
continue to provide technical assistance 
within the limits of its resources to assist 
the local farmer cooperators in develop- 
ing, applying, and maintaining conserva- 
tion plans to protect and improve their 
land. 

Soil conservation and general conser- 
vation of our precious natural resources 
are of great moment to this Nation as 
we face the crucial problems of the 
present and move forward hopefully and 
with high resolve into the future. 

Much progress has been made in con- 
servation efforts in recent years but the 
pace is not fast enough. We must in- 
tensify our work in this field to insure 
that nothing shall be left undone that 
can be done to conserve all our natural 
resources, to banish waste and spoilage 
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and to preserve them as vital accom- 
paniments and invaluable instruments 
of the public safety, the public health 
and the public interests. 

The population of our great country 
is growing at a rapid rate and we have 
special reasons for channeling this 
growth into constructive lines of happy, 
comfortable living, constructive endeav- 
ors and wholesome, sound progress in 
promoting the true welfare of the 
American people. 


Schick Electric, of Lancaster, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr: DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
next 2 years the New York World's Fair 
will play host to millions of visitors. 
Among the many intriguing exhibits they 
will see will be one that shows the history 
of an ancient ritual that is still practiced 
each day by more than 55 million Ameri- 
can men—shaving. 

The display will show the various shay- 
ing implements men have used since the 
first razor was fashioned from flint over 
4,000 years ago. It also will show some 
even more primitive whisker removal de- 
vices such as clamshells which were used 
to pluck whiskers out, and pumice stone 
which sandpapered them off. However, 
the theme of the exhibit—and of the 
fair—is progress. In the history of shav- 
ing, progress has been largely the result 
of American ingenuity. 

Shaving is often taken for granted as 
a normal prerequisite for the business 
day. But ease of shaving has enormous 
significance for the average American 
male, During his life, he will spend 3,350 
hours—or more than a year’s worth of 8- 
hour workdays—just shaving. Starting 
at the age of 15, he can expect to spend up 
to 15 minutes a day removing his daily 
quota of roughly 30,000 unwanted whisk- 
ers. A 19th century poet once calculated 
that man spends enough time shaving to 
learn even languages. 

The highlight of the history of shaving 
as displayed at the Fair is the develop- 
ment of the most modern means of shay- 
ing now available, the rechargeable, cord- 
less electric shaver. This is a point of 
particular pride to those of us who live 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch country be- 
cause a neighbor of ours, Schick Electric 
Inc., of Lancaster, Pa., was founded by 
the inventor of the electric shaver, Col. 
Jacob Schick, 

The electric shaver represented the 
first totally new and practical concept 
of shaving, since man decided to place a 
knife edge to his face to hack off his 
whiskers, It was introduced in 1930 
by Schick, an American soldier and in- 
ventor. He conceived the idea for dry 
shaving while on duty with the Army in 
Alaska. The cold climate did not lend 
itself to shaving with blade and lather: 
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This spurred the colonel to find a more 
comfortable method. 

It was not until years later, it is re- 
ported, while immobilized with an ankle 
sprained during a moose hunt, that Colo- 
nel Schick was able to work out the basic 
principles of electric shaving. He ex- 
perimented for many years and finally 
patented his invention in 1928. 

One of his many problems was the de- 
velopment of an electric motor small 
enough to fit into a shaver. The motor 
which he created for his specific purpose 
was the most powerful of its size yet de- 
vised. It was considered a significant 
electromechanical achievement. 

Recently, in ‘another technological 
breakthrough—the result of an intensive 
research and development program— 
Schick Electric achieved another first. 
It became the first major American man- 
ufacturer of shaving products to intro- 
duce stainless steel shaving to the public. 

Stainless steel, as those familiar with 
it can attest, gives a better shave over 
a longer-period than carbon steel. Al- 
though its superior qualities have long 
been known in the industry, complex 
Production problems prevented its adop- 
tion. After several years of research, 
Schick finally solved the problem of pro- 
ducing stainless steel heads at a reason- 
able cost. Such shaver heads are an ex- 
elustye feature of the Schick line. 

One of the developments which evolved 
from the Schick research into uses of 
Stainless steel was a special vacuum fur- 
Nace. The furnace, which took more 
than a year to build, treats the metal at 
temperatures ranging from 2,000 degrees 

enheit to 100 degress below zero. 

e heating and quick-cooling process 
alters the steel's atomic structure to pro- 
duce a sharper, more uniform cutting 
odge. The furnace is part of a produc- 
tion system that has enabled the com- 
Dany to offer stainless steel heads with- 
Out raising the price of its shavers. 

However, the electric shaver is only 
one end of the shaving spectrum. On the 
Other is the clam shell. In between, men 

ve used a staggering amount of strange 
Utensils in their efforts to appear clean- 
Shaven to the world. 

Throughout history, men have shaved 
With copper knives, bronze blades, and 
even a razor made from volcanic glass. 
Steel was discovered by the Greeks in 
300 B.C. From that point until the hol- 
low-ground blade was discovered in the 
early 18th century, there was virtually no 
Progress in shaving instruments. The 

St safety razor was invented in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in 1876. Shortly thereafter, 

© replaceable blade was introduced, 
and blade-and-lather shaving as we 
know it today was born. 

It remained for Colonel Schick and his 
‘vention of the electric shaver. to fur- 
i 3 an alternative to the routine of 
ather, blade, and styptic. 

t For 32 years since the company was 
dunded in 1930, Schick produced only 
Electric shavers. In July 1952, the firm 
Zan an intensive product expansion 

- Program which has seen it diversify into 

€ manufacture and marketing of a 
Wide range of electrical groomittg aids. 

Reflecting this change, and to empha- 
Size its long-recognized competence in 
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electro-mechanical engineering, the firm 
has just changed its corporate name 
from Schick, Inc. to Shick Electric, Inc. 
Under this banner, it now produces a 
broad line of home hair dryers, electric 
shoe polishers, and cordless electric 
toothbrushes—all this in addition to its 
men’s and ladies’ electric shavers. 

Also new to the company is its presi- 
dent, Jack J. Culberg, who was named 
“Man of the Lear“ by the housewares 
industry in 1960. 


With a new name, a new president, and- 


a growing list of new products, Schick 
Electric continues in the pioneering foot- 
steps of Col. Jacob Schick—searching for 
new quality products to fill consumer 
wants and needs. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Schick Electric and wish 
the company and its dynamic new presi- 
dent continued success. 


Mental Health Week, 1884: Let Us Carry 
On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, April 26 to May 2, the Nation is ob- 
serving Mental Health Week. During 
this week State and local mental health 
organizations throughout the country 
will be holding conferences, sponsoring 
lectures, and giving annual banquets, 
Many mental hospitals and clinics will 
hold open houses or other special events. 
Meanwhile, in New York City the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health 
will officially. launch the 1964 Mental 
Health fund-raising campaign from 
the World's Fair grounds (Thursday, 
April 30) with a special program in trib- 
ute to our late President Kennedy whose 
interest and leadership in the attack on 
this major health problem marked the 
beginning of a new era in the treatment 
of the mentally ill. This morning I 
would like to add my own word of tribute 
to President Kennedy and pledge my 
support to the National Association of 
Mental Health and its member groups 
in their work to educate all citizens 
about the problem of mental illness and 
to raise funds for better care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 

As a result of President Kennedy’s spe- 
cial message to the Congress last year on 
mental illness and retardation, the entire 
Nation was made vividly aware of the 
scope of these conditions and the tragic 
plight of their victims. We learned, for 
example, that mental illness leads all 
other public health problems in cost, 
prevalence, and distribution with an esti- 
mated 17 to 18 million people in the 
Nation today suffering from mental ill- 
ness severe enough to warrant psychi- 
atric treatment. We also learned that 
70 percent of our public mental institu- 
tions are too large, too old and hazard- 
ous, too crowded, or too poorly equipped 
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and staffed to be approved by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals. With such poor facilities and an 
acute shortage of trained personnel, 
many States are able to provide little 
more than custodial care for their pa- 
tients. 

As a result, although we now have the 
Se aan knowledge, the drugs, and the 

rapeutic techniques to cure many of 

these individuals in a relatively short 
time, approximately half of the 515,000 
patients in our public institutions in 1962 
had been confined for 5 years or longer. 
As we are belatedly learning, many pa- 
tients, once they adapt to hospital life, 
become chronic inhabitants. Public Law 
88-164, the Mental Retardation Facili- 
ties and Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters Construction Act of 1963, will help 
prevent this needless waste of human 
resources since it will provide for com- 
munity centers where mental] illness can 
be diagnosed and treated promptly and 
where the patient will be able to get help 
while at the same time maintaining the 
vital contacts with his family and friends 
and perhaps even retaining his job. 

President Kennedy's Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health estimated 
that at least 50 percent of the patients 
now under custodial care can be rehabili- 
tated so that they can live at home 
without hardship to themselves or their 
families. This would be a truly tre- 
mendous achievement and one of which 
we, as a nation, could be very proud. 

The legislation providing the neces- 
sary programs has been enacted; now it 
remains for us all to work for public 
support of these services. We heeded 
President Kennedy’s admonition, “We 
have long neglected the mentally ill 
This neglect must end,” by adopting the 
Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act in 1963. Now let us carry on. 


Quit Tampering With the Motor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial written by Mr. Henry E. 
Willis, which recently appeared in the 
Steuben Republican, I think, expresses 
the attitude of a good many Americans 
toward radical changes in our Govern- 
ment. 

Qurr TAMPERING WITH THE MOTOR 

Anyone knows that it takes an expert to 
work on the fine motors in all of today's new 
cars. Mechanics must be highly skilled and 
have proper tools. To eliminate possible mis- 
handling by a “plier and screwdriver black- 
smith,” more and more of the companies are 
encouraging owners to drive 25.000 or 50,000 
miles before major checkups by the me- 
chanics, And, then, they urge that only the 
most highly skilled do the job. 

The U.S. Government is the most success- 
ful vehicle for taking people ahead in prog- 
ress that the world has even known. Fash- 
lonad by skilled designers, and put together 
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with a great amount of sweat, toll, and sacri- 
fice, this “ship of state“ has gotten more peo- 
ple farther in a shorter amount of time than 
has ever been recorded in history. 

Now, when a small squeak appears, or it 
is time for an oil change, there are many 
“plier and screwdriver politicians’ who have 
had a short course in political science and 
feel they are now able to completely overhaul 
this smooth-running vehicle. All that is 
needed are a few minor adjustments but 
even these should be made by experts. The 
motor is fine and good for many more years 
of service. Yet these radicals are itching to 
get at the motor, They want to take it out 
and put in some new, untried innovation 
(they think), such as the Socialist electric, 
or the Communist chain drive, or United 
Nations hot air. All of these, in the eyent 
they do not know, have been tried years ago 
and found to be fallures. 

So it is time to make these radicals quit 
tampering with the motor. If they want to 
put squirrel tails on the antenna that is al- 
right because it really doesn’t hurt the op- 
eration of the old car, anyway and may give 
a little individuality. But when it comes to 
going places, give us that old free-enterprise 
horse power drive with its smooth surge of 
power, its quick pickup that takes it far out 
ahead of the pack, its economy of action, 
and its reliability which has furnished trans- 
portation to more places, for more people, 
faster, better and at higher levels than any 
other system of government ever known. 

Let's take the knock out of the motor by 
removing these inexperienced do-gooders 
who are experimenting with our future by 
taking the motor apart just to see what 
makes it run. 


Tariff Commission Acts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr, MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to find that the Tariff Commis- 
sion has recommended the removal of 
common pins from the list for upcoming 
negotiations under the upcoming GATT 
discussions. This action represents a 
recognition of the serious inroads which 
low-wage imports have made in the do- 
mestic market and gives reasonable pro- 
tection to this important American in- 
dustry, while still permitting a sub- 
stantial flow of imports. 


For the record, I append herewith a 
letter which I recently wrote to the Hon- 
able Christian A. Herter, Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, in con- 
nection with this problem. Prior to this 
time, I appeared before the Tariff Com- 
mission and I am gratified at the action 
that has been taken. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 13, 1964. 

Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 

Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. Herter: I have already commu- 
nicated with you with reference to industries 
in my district whose management are con- 
cerned that their protection may be bar- 
gained awny in the coming GATT negotia- 
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I do want to call particular attention to 
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one of these industries which stands in a 
peculiar position in this matter. I refer to 
the pin industry which has already been 
found by the Tarif Commission on Febru- 
ary 28, 1962, to qualify for relief under the 
escape clause and would have received relief 
bit for the action of the President on April 
28, 1962. 

We, in western Connecticut, have already 
lost some of this industry to other parts of 
the country and under present circum- 
stances this trend will continue with the in- 
crease of products from foreign sources. 

Since Waterbury and the western Con- 
necticut area constitute the major manufac- 
ing center of this industry, and presently 
qualify as areas of labor surplus, the urgency 
of reasonable protection is apparent, 

For your information, I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of a communication which I 
sent to President Kennedy subsequent to 
the action of the Tariff Commission. I re- 
quest that you give thorough consideration 
to the removal of this industry from the list 
of those whose products will be negotiated 
upon at the coming session of the GATT 
conference, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Beef Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of beef imports disrupting the domes- 
tic cattle market is one that deeply 
concerns the people of my district and 
the entire country. The fact remains 
that very little has been done to alleviate 
the problem of the American cattle 
raiser. Recently, I received a letter 
from one of my constituents, that sum- 
marizes this situation very well. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include this letter in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Dear Pete: As you know I am a small cat- 
tle raiser and I suppose you have heard 
what I am about to say many times lately 
over this importing of beef into this great 
country of ours, which we are proud of and 
love very much. 

Now in the last 15 years, we have had a tre- 
mendous expansion in beef cattle in the 
United States. Producers Increased their 
herds from 77 to 106 million head dur- 
ing this time. Everybody has had a hand 
in this—new and modern packinghouses and 
processing plants—and the consuming pub- 
lic has accepted the product very well, vol- 
untarily going in and purchasing in ever- 
increasing amounts. Consumption of beef 
per person Jumped from 63 to 96 pounds dur- 
ing this period, an increase of 50 percent. 

The industry has improved the quality of 
Its product with more grain feeding. Proc- 
essors improved their methods, and retallers 
put beef on the counters in more desirable 
cuts and in attractive packages. “It is a 
true American success story.” But here is 
the sad part of this beef industry all the way 
through. Prices of feed cattle have dropped 
below the cost of production, and unless 
there is a great recovery within the next few 
months, we will see the price on stocker and 
feeder cattle very low next fall. Now there 
are people in Washington, who would say to 
bring the cattle production In line with the 
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demand; but the big question is, how can we 
adjust production to a desired level within 
the borders of this great country when it is 
plain to see the Federal Government is let- 
ting 11.3 percent Import of domestic produc- 


-tion, come in against the cattlemen of these 


United States, 

Pete, this Import is a “new bug" to deal 
with, and I think it is here to stay, right or 
wrong; but we have got to control this 
monster or the economy is busted. As a citi- 
zen, I offer no apology for asking for protec- 
tion from countries where production costs, 
including wages, are far below those of the 
United States. But as I understand, protec- 
tion was furnished the people of this country 
when article I, section 8, was written in the 
Constitution. 

The first and third grant of power to Con- 


gress handed them the authority to impose 


duties and imports, and to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, directly to the 
legislative branch. To regulate is defined “to 
bring under control” and fix the amount, and 
that is what we cattlemen want to see done. 

The basic Industries of this country were 
developed and preserved by protection 
through the use of duties, quotas, and even 
embargoes, when necessary, in the best inter- 
ests of this country. 

Pree trede in the world today consists 
mostly of letting other countries dump what 
they don't want or need on the market 
in the United States. They can ship beef 
in, but there is no place in the world, that 
we can market our beef. Other governments 
sure stop us when they get ready. 

If we were to cut production and prices 
improve, it would only bring more imports, 
so the present unsatisfactory price will be- 
come permanent. As we retreat, our com- 
petitors will advance until they become the 
major suppliers to this country, We used 
to have a 6 cents per pound tariff on beef, 
now it is 3 cents. When it comes ta bar- 
gaining, we Americans don't do very well, 
and in the field of agriculture we do even 
worse. Let us take a home down in the 
hills, look at the impact imported beef made 
in 1963 on our domestic meat market. In 
pounds it would be equal to all the beef 
fed in Iowa, the leading cattle feeding State 
in the Nation, or, it would equal all cattle 
sold at the Chicago terminal market, or, it 
would equal all beef consumed in the United 
States in 1 month and 2 weeks. In other 
words cattle feeders and producers had 1014 
months to sell a 12-month supply. 

On the basis of even 95 pounds consumed 
per capita, 11 percent of which was imported, 
and a population of 187 million consumers 
in the United States, the beef imported in 
1963 equaled the total consumed by 
20,570,000. x 

Unless we can change the opinion of the 
exccutive branch of our Government, it docs 
not appear that legislation will be passed to 
correct the present agreement. So, Pete, 
let's do all we can to get them to change 
their opinion on this important part of 
importing beef. So give them * * * if you 
have to and more power to you. 

Very truly, 
VAUGHN C. GLASSBURN. 

GALLIPOLIS, Onto. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
teresting editorial recently appeared in 
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the Wall Street Journal of April 20, 1964, 
based on the Republican Citizens Com- 
mittee’s Critical Issues Council headed 
by Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

While I would hope that all of my 
colleagues of both parties would take the 
time to read the entire report, I know 
that time is at a premium. Therefore, 
this editorial on the “farm fog“ attempts 
to crystallize certain facts of the posi- 
tion paper. I think that it dees man- 
age to get across the main point, though 
surprisingly enough, the use of statis- 
tics contained in the appendix to the re- 
port. I am happy to make the editorial 
part of the permanent RECORD. 

THROUGH THE Fars Foo 


If you can bear with a few statistics on a 
Monday morning, they tell in brief a good 
deal about the famous farm problem and 
how it is steadily worsening: 

In fiscal 1955 the Department of Agricul- 
ture spent $4.6 billion; in 1963, $7.7 billion. 

In fiscal 1955 direct Government pay- 
ments to farmers came to $229 million; in 
1963 to $1.8 billion. 

In calendar 1955 net farm income was 
$11.5 billion; in 1964 it is estimated at $11.6 
billion. 

At the end of fiscal 1955 surpluses 
amounted: to $6.7 billion; at the end of 
1963, $7.3 billion. 

And while the farm population declined 
by nearly 5 million from 1955 to 1962, the 
number of Agriculture Department employees 
increased from over 85,000 in 1955 to an esti- 
mated 115,000 in 1964. 

The figures, all from government sources, 
are contained in the appendix to a state- 
ment just put out by the Republican Citi- 
zens Committee’s Critical Issues Council 
headed by Dr. Milton S, Eisenhower. The 
statistical point hardly needs laboring; 
Something is radically wrong when taxpayer 
costs, surpluses and bureaucracy rise with- 
out increasing general farm well-being. 

To begin with the more or less obvious, 
there is no single problem. Farming and 
farms are highly varied; for convenience, 
however, two broad categories are recog- 
nized—commercial and small scale. 

Both types are still mainly family opera- 
tions, though it is the small-scale variety 
that the politicians usually have in mind 
when they talk about the “family farm.” 
Commercial farms represent only about 40 
Percent of the total and yet sell almost 90 
Percent of the products; the other 60 per- 
cent of the farms sell only a little more 
than 10 percent. 

A major farm problem is generated, the 
council report notes, “by the excessive pro- 
ductive capacity of the larger commercial 
farms. Political commodity solutions are 
based on the false premise that price sup- 
Port programs will solve the problems of low- 
income rural people and small farmers.” 

In fact, “price support programs are of 
Small help tò rural people who have little 
to sell, On the other hand, operators of 
commercial farms have little need for the 
Programs designed for people with limited 
farming opportunities.” It is necessary in 
the first place to differentiate between the 
two and deal differently with each. 

In dealing with marginal or sinking family 
farms, present policy is to preserve them as 
Such no matter what. Actually, as the study 
Stresses, many farms are simply tod small 
for modern farming. It would encourage, 
rather than hinder, consolidation of such 
forms into family units of economic size. 
It would also encourage farmers who aren't 
Making a go of it to seek opportunitics else- 
Where, providing vocational training and 
Other assistance where necessary. 

As for the problem of farms with excess 
enpactty, the report urges an end to price 
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fixing in the name of price supports. “Sup- 
port prices should be so established that 
market prices would normally fluctuate above 
the support level,” which was the original 
intention. Making supports a floor instead 
of a ceiling would help bring a better bal- 
ance of supplies and markets. 

Not least, the council would return more 
decisionmaking from the Government to the 
farmer, in contrast to the current attempts 
to spread regimentation ever wider. It is 
significant that the commodities relying 
largely on farmer-made decisions—and they 
account for three-fourths of farm income— 
“haye experienced growing markets and rea- 
sonably good production adjustments 
Those commodities which have relied most 
on Government-made decisions are badly out 
of adjustment.” 

This is very nearly the crux of the many 
faceted problem. Incessant Government in- 
tervention for more than 30 years is what 
has produced this costly failure and it is 
today further than ever from producting a 
solution. If the truth could be, discerned 
through the official fog, it is Government 
policy, not free marketing, which is on trial. 

The remedies proposed by the council are 
neither startling nor drastic; certainly it 
recognizes the need for a gradual transition 
to greater reliance on the market after so 
long a stretch of Federal mismanagement. 
But the statement does provide needed olari- 
fication of the real as opposed to the fancied 
dimensions of the problem. And because the 
analysis is sound, the conclusion can point 
in the only direction promising relief for 
farmer and nonfarmer alike. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a drastic change for the 
better in the economic climate in Michi- 
gan in the last 2 years. 

Our State is moving forward. Michi- 
gan's progress is dramatically described 
in an address given last night by Mr. 
James H. Campbell, president of the 
Consumers Power Co., at the 18th An- 
nual Congressional Dinner given here 
in Washington by the Association Ex- 
ecutives of Michigan. 

We would like for the Nation to know 
the strides we have made and with 
unanimous consent I submit Mr. Camp- 
bell's address for the RECORD: 

“Wat's AHEAD FOR MICHIGAN’’—AnppREss BY 
James H. CAMPBELL, PRESENT, CONSUMERS 
Power Co., MICHIGAN CONGRESSIONAL DIN- 
NER, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 28, 1964 $ 
It has been reported that when our first 

parents were driven out of paradise, Adam 

sald to Eve: 

“My dear, we live in an age of transition.” 

We live in it still. Things are changing so 
fast that it's like shooting the rapids of the 
Colorado River in a canoe. 

The scenery is wonderful, but look out for 
those rocks. 

In Michigan, things are looking better all 
the time. 

Employment is up, production is up, sales 
are up, construction is up, population is up, 
hopes are up—and so are we. 

The monthly average of nonfarm employ- 
ment in 1963 was 2,666,700, up 2 percent from 
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1962. Now it is up to 2,712,000 and by June 
it will be 2,736,000, according to the maga- 
zine “Michigan Trends.” That means there 
will be 69,000 more nonfarm jobs in June 
1964 than the monthly average for 1963. 

Unemployment averaged 5.3 percent of the 
labor force in 1963 and Market Trends esti- 
mates it will be down to 4.9 percent by July 
still too high but well below the 6.7 percent 
of 1962 and the 10.2 percent of 1961, Un- 
employment remains a serious problem, 

The automobile industry in the first quar- 
ter of 1964 turned out 11 percent more auto- 
mobiles than it did last year, and it is manu- 
facturing more cars this month than in any 
month in history. 

Retail sales in 1963 were 6 percent above 
1962. Sales tax collections in every month 
of 1963 broke the record for that month, and 
the same thing is true of the first 3 months 
of 1964. 

Residential construction in Michigan was 
up 22 percent in 1963, and total construc- 
tion up 10 percent. 

Michigan, along with most of the rest of 
the United States, is in the third year of the 
greatest boom ever. What of the future? 
Can we maintain the high level of prosperity 
already attained? Can we do even better? 

I think it's possible but I don't think it 
will be easy. It will require hard work and 
clear thinking. Most of all, it will uire 
that we analyze and understand wha 
aiready happened. 

We are citizens of a great State. But let's 


Michiganites, 
trict of Columbia. Let's not make them feel 
worse by gloating over Michigan. 

It is only fitting, however, that we sol- 
emnly acknowledge with profound thanks 
the munificence of our Creator in p 
Michigan in the bosom of the Great Lakes. 
We should never cease to praise Him for our 
sparkling lakes and lovely streams, the rich- 
ness of our mineral resources, the fertility 
of our soil, the grandeur of our forests. 

It took more than the bounties of nature 


man came, nor afterward. They lived hand- 
to-mouth on the game and fish they could 
kill, the few vegetables their squaws could 
raise, Seo tne Maen ie E NAT SD- 
ered in the fields. Their hoi 

definitely submarginal, and their clothing 
left a lot to be desired, 

White men lived better but not too much 
50, for the most part, until about the time 
when this Nation was established. A family 
had about all it could do to raise its own 
food, weave its own clothing, grind its own 
flour and bake its own bread. 

Then came the industrial revolution, glv- 
ing man wonderful tools with which to in- 
crease his productivity—the steam engine, 
the water-powered loom, the cotton gin, the 
sewing machine, the McCormick reaper, the 
Oliver plow, and in due course the auto- 
mobile. Thomas Edison established central 
station electric service, Alexander Graham 
Bell perpetrated the telephone, and away we 
went, 

Eli Whitney, besides inventing the cotton 
gin, ploneered the concept of interchange- 
able parts. He dumped loose parts for ten 
muskets on à table and rapidly assembled 
two muskets with parts picked up at random. 
This won him a Government contract. To- 
day it's not that easy. Interchangeable 
parts led to Michigan's astonishing auto- 
mobile assembly lines. 

All these adyances resulted from tinkering. 
Now it is called research and development. 
The objective was and is to find better ways 
of doing things, ways to relieve man of 
drudgery, multiply his productivity, and 
enable him to live a more abundant life. 
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It is interesting. news that universities in 
southeastern Michigan spent $50 million on 
research in 1963 as compared with $36 mil- 
lion in 1962 and only $6 million in 1951. 

Think what has happened to farming. In 
1800, before farming was mechanized, be- 
fore Michigan State ‘University and other 
research organizations had made their won- 
derful contributions to agriculture, it took 
the efforts of 90 people out of 100 to produce 
food and fiber for this Nation. Now it takes 
less than 7 out of 100, and we're producing 
so much that the storing of surpluses is a 
problem and we are paying farmers to reduce 
production. 

PROFIT MOTIVE RECOGNIZED 


Industry is producing goods of all kinds 
in such quantities and paying its workers 50 
well that our standard of living could 
scarcely have been imagined when the pres- 
ent century began. 

Why has the Industrial revolution suc- 
ceeded so well in the United States? Largely 
because of the economic climate. We have 
recognized the profit motive as a legitimate 
and powerful motive. By inspiring the en- 
terpriser, it brings benefits for everyone. 
Our economic climate encourages people to 
invest their savings in the tools of produc- 
tion through purchase of shares in companies 
such as General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Dow 
Chemical, Upjohn, and yes, Detroit Edison, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas & Consumers 
Power Co. The industrial corporation itself 
is a tool of production—the mightiest tool 
of all—and productivity is the Keystone of 
our economy. 

Preservation of a favorable climate for 
industrial productivity in the United States 
is an important responsibility of both gov- 
ernment and industry, as well as everyone 
else, and it is good that we are together 
here tonight, men of government and men 
of business, in an atmosphere of respect 
and understanding, to take this brief look 
at what lies ahead. 

In Michigan, in the Nation, in the world, 
population is exploding. Maybe it shouldn’t 
be but I'm not foolhardy enough to suggest 
any way to stop it. At present the popula- 
tion of Michigan is estimated at something 
over 8 million. By 1970 it is expected to be 
about 9% million and by 1975, which is 
only 11 years away, about 1044 million. If 
Michigan is to keep unemployment down 
to the present level of about 5 percent, to 
say nothing of reducing it, we will have to 
create about 75,000 additional jobs in each 
of the next 11 years, And I do not mean 
to suggest that the problem will end in 1975, 
GOVERNMENT CAN'T CREATE Jors THAT MAKE 

PROSPERITY 

To whom can we look for all those addi- 
tional jobs? Certainly we must look to in- 
dustry. If industry expands to employ 25,- 
000 additional workers per year, possibly 50,- 
000 other jobs will be created in education, 
in government, and in stores, gas stations, 
and service establishments of various kinds 
serving the needs of industrial employees 
and thelr families, 

The industrial jobs, the productive jobs. 
have to be created first. They are the jobs 
on which our economy depends. There are 
roughly twice as many jobs outside the fleld 
of industrial production es there are within 
it. But they don't come into existence 
through parthenogenesis. The industrial 
jobs need to be there first. 

This is a basic economic fact which every- 
one should understand, and Im sure every- 
one here does understand it. I get the im- 
pression that there are a great many people 
in this country, some cf them with advanced 
degrees from great universities, who do not 
understand it as well as they should. 

Government can't create jobs. Now, let 
me amend that statement. Government 
can't create the sort of jobs that make pros- 
perity. Naturally, in a Nation as big as 
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ours, facing all the complex problems that 
it does today, a substantial number of peo- 
ple hold Government Jobs. 

There is no question that Government can 
make it easier for industry to create new 
Jobs. It has done so by reducing income tax 
rates and by providing for investment tax 
credits. z 

I do not say, give industry free rein to 
do as it likes. If I said that I'd be way out 
of date. Industry is already subject to all 
sorts of laws and regulations and, in general, 
it is getting along rather well, though Im 
sure some of you businessmen could relate 
stories of Ill treatment by the Government 
that would cause us to break out our hand- 
kerchiefs. : 

We're all in this thing together. Most of 
the people in this country depend directly or 
indirectly on industry for thelr livelihood. 
Government itself depends on industry 
for the great bulk of ita tax collec- 
tions, Industry depends on Government to 
maintain a sound and healthy economic cll- 
mate in which Industry can prosper and ex- 

There is no real division of interest. 
It's one for all and all for one, / 

I feel very strongly that Governmen 
should confine itself to governing and re- 
frain from establishing tax-subsidized com- 
petition with taxpaying, investor-owned in- 
dustry. But this is scarcely the occasion to 
go deeply into that subject. Nor is this the 
best. time to dwell on the upsurge of crime 
in this country—and particularly the grow- 
ing disregard for law among younger peo- 
ple—did I say younger—though this cer- 
tainly is one of the many problems crying 
for governmental attention. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT CREATE COMPETITION 


May I remind you that one of Michigan's 
great abilities is the ability to rise above 
untruthful publicity? Such publicity began 
early. In 1815, almost 150 years ago, the 
Surveyor General in the U.S, Land Office, one 
Edward Tiffin, issued a report about Mich- 
igan that sald there was “not one acre in a 
hundred, if there should be In a thousand, 
that would in any case admit of cultivation. 
It is all swampy and sandy.” Not content 
with that, he issued another report a week 
later saying that subsequent accounts make 
the country out worse, if possible, than I 
had represented it to be.” 

Those reports slowed down the settlement 
of Michigan, but our State has done pretty 
well. It ranks 7th in population through 
only 23d in area. More important, it ranks 
sixth In value of manufactured products and 
fourth in Federal income taxes paid, 

Through manufac Michigan in 1962 
added $12 billion to the value of its manu- 
tactured products. This was 6.7 percent— 
about one-fifteenth—of the total value added 
by manufacturing throughout the United 
States. Per worker, value added in Mi 
was $17,800 as compared with $14,800 in the 
whole United States. I suspect Michigan did 
even better last year but 1963 figures won't 
be avallable for some time. 

We have had great news from Michigan 
industry in recent weeks. It comes from 
General Motors and Ford and Chrysler—from 
Upjohn and Dow and Stauffer Chemical— 
from Defoe Shipbullding Company—from the 
paper companies and from Kellogg. I can't 
mention them all but you all are aware of 
the developments in your own communities 
and your own congressional districts on the 
radical assumption that you know where 
your cengressional districts are. It seems 
clear that there will be a substantial in- 
crease of jobs in the next 2 years. I think 
there will be a lot more in the years that 
follow. 

OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


I am proud—and I'm sure all of you are 
proud—of our great Michigan industries who 
are leading the way so boldly and confidently 
toward a greater tomorrow. I am glad to 
know that the automobile companies are 
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establishing good earnings records, They 
deserve good earnings and must have them 
to fulfill their essential role in our economy. 

No electric or gas company, so far as I 
know, has a crystal ball, but all of them can 
Judge the condition of the economy by the 
demand for electricity and gas, Such com- 
panies seek constantly to anticipate future 
demand for services. This they must do, since 
it takes the better part of 5 years to plan and 
build a large new electric generating station 
or to acquire and activate an additional gas 
storage field. As to electric supply, the 
Detroit Edison Co. and Consumers Power Co. 
do their planning jointly. The two systems 
are interconnected to permit the exchange 
of power as required, and construction of 
additional capacity is staggered between the 
two companies, which reduces cost for both. 

Without burdening you with figures, I 
can tell you that we expect the use of elec- 
tricity by Michigan industry, Michigan busi- 
ness and Michigan homes to keep right on 
going up. Consumers Power Co. feels the 
same way about the use of natural gos and 
I'm sure this is true of the other gas com- 
panies also. We are backing our Judgment 
with large additional. investments. 


What would stop the expansion of indus- 
try, in Michigan and elsewhere? 

I'm not worried about the capacity of the 
American people to consume goods. Our 
appetite for new goods and improved goods 
is insatiable. As someone had sald, our 
great-grandfathers crossed the plains with 
less equipment than we require nowadays 
to cook a steak in the backyard. Any prod- 
uct that contributes to our needs or to our 
comfort or pleasure or vanity or prestige 
has a market waiting for it. You never 

thought you would be using an electric 
toothbrush—now, did you? On a larger 
scale, the market for mass transportation 
equipment, for getting large numbers of 
people from place to place in our big cities, 
has been estimated at a billion dollars. 

Do you remember when the automobile 
industry used to worry about “the satura- 
tion point“? Some of you aren't old enough 
to remember, but when I-was a boy back in 
Pontiac people had the idea that the day 
was not far distant when everyone who 
could afford an automobile would have one 
and the market for automobiles would dis- 
appear. Look what has happened. Papa 
drives one automobile to work, mother uses 
another for running errands, and as soon as 
a kid reaches 16 he insists on haying one for 
himself. Fortunately, he doesn't always cet 
it: And last year we scrapped more than 
6 million automobiles, 

There is no limit that I can see to the 
amount of goods we can manufacture and 
consume in the United States, And of course 
there are vast areas in this world where peo- 
ple have very few of the things they would 
like to have. These are the unindustrialized 
arens where population are large, Jobs few. 
and money scarce. 

If Michigan and the United States preserve 
the conditions that have enabled industry 
to expand and flourish, there is a bright fu- 
ture ahead for both of them, 

The times call for wholchearted concentri- 
tion on the jobs that face us. But I am sure 
that no man fn this room expected or even 
wanted a life free of problems when he went 
into Government or Into business. If he 
did there must have been something wrong 
with his head from which he has since re- 
covered. 

We Michiganites are proud of Michigan. 
and this condition will not change. Possi- 
bly—just possibly—Michigan may not lead 
the league in all departments at all times, but 
we may be sure that she will always be right 
up there in the first division—in industrial 
productivity, in agriculture, in education, 
and in opportunities for Uving a busy, use- 
ful, pleasant life. 
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Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Erie will roll and shimmer as the 
ships of many nations move across the hori- 
zon. Fish will flash in our inland lakes and 
streams. Sap will flow in the maple trees. 
Deer will bound through the underbrush, and 
the Kirtland warbler will sing on the Au 
Sable. 

In our cities and everywhere in our two 
A ie eae peninsulas, the people will be as 

ey have always been. And we know it is 
the people who haye made Michigan the 
dynamic, progressive and lovely State that 

It is and will continue to be. 

What's ahead for Michigan? 

Unending challenge * * * unlimited op- 
portunity * * * and * * * as our genera- 
tion and those that follow measure up to 
those that have gone before * * a satisfy- 
ing portion of success. 


The Threat Posed by Proposals To Re- 
verse the Supreme Court by Amending 
the Constitution 


T 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following pamphlet published by the 
Joint Advisory Committee of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America and the Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

I urge all of our colleagues to study 
the text of this statement.carefully. I 
am certain that if they do so they will 
agree with me that the first amendment 
should not be tampered with, 

The text of the pamphlet follows: 

THE Tuneat Posen BY PROPOSALS To REVERSE 
THE SurremE COURT BY AMENDING THE CON- 
STITUTION 
For the first time In American history the 

Nation is faced with a serious challenge to 

the integrity of the Bill of Rights. The Bill 

Of Rights wus added to the Constitution a 

century and three-quarters ago. Until now 

_there has never been a serious effort to 

Abridge it by amendment, Even when the 

Supreme Court under Chief Justice Warren 

handed down-decisions upholding freedom of 

Speech and nssociation which some felt weak- 

ened America’s defense against internal sub- 

Version, concerned opposition did not take 

the form of an effort to amend the Bill of 

Rights but rather to change the Court's 

Power of judicial review. Today, a deter- 

Mined campaign is being waged under the 

leadership of Congressman FRANK J. BECKER, 

Republican, of New York, to overrule by con- 

Stitutional amendment the Supreme Court's 

decision outlawing. public-school-sponsored 

Pruyor nnd devotional Bible reading. 
Congressman Becker prevailed upon the 

80-odd Congressmen who had introduced 

Separate measures to join on one single bill. 

Alter thia new measure was referred to the 

House Judiciary Committee, Becker began 

rounding up signatures to a petition for its 

discharge. Ironically, Becxar himself had 
before always refused to sign discharge peti- 
tous, including those for civi) rights bills 
aimed at achieving equality for Negroes and 
other racial minorities. The reason for the 
difference, Becker explained. is that all other 
discharge petitions “dealt with material 
things and material benefits. This one deals 
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only with the spiritual. The urgency of this 
matter leaves no alternative if we are to pre- 
vent the advocates of a godless society to ac- 
complish in the United States that which 
the Communists have accomplished in Soviet 
Russia.” At the present writing, according 
to BECKER, 141 of the necessary 218 Congress- 
men have signed his discharge petition. 
THE PROPOSED. AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment (H.J. Res. 693) 
agreed to by the various Congressmen and 
now being pushed reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1: Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, read- 
ing from, or listening to prayers or Bibical 
Scriptures, if participation. therein is on a 
voluntary basis, in any governmental or pub- 
lie school, Institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2: Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making references to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being, in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, 
activity, ceremony, school, Institution, or 
place or upon any coinage, currency, or obli- 
gation of the United States. 

“Sec. 3: Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion.” 

WHY WE OPPOSE THE BECKER AMENDMENT 

1, It threatens the integrity of the Bill of 


Rights. If this amendment is adopted it will 
set a precedent for further assaults on the 


Bill of Rights whenever the Supreme Court 


hands down a decision protecting civil lib- 
erties, A decision upholding freedom of 
speech or of the press or of association may 
well evoke an amendment further cutting 
down the Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
is America’s most precious heritage; it would 
be disastrous if disaffection with this or that 
Supreme Court decision should lead to its 
step-by-step destruction or even weakening. 
2. It threatens the principle of church- 
state separation. Since the adoption of the 
first amendment, the United States has 
escaped much of the bitter religious con- 
flict and sectarian strife that has divided 
other nations. This has been due in a major 
part to the truly great contribution the 
American people have made to western civill- 
gation: the concept of the separation of 
church and state. The Becker amendment is 
a direct assault upon this principle. 

3. It threatens the principle of religious 
freedom. The Becker amendment speaks of 
a voluntary basis,” but every educator 
knows, and many courts have recognized, that 
it is unreal to speak of voluntary action on 
the part of young children in the public 
schools. As Supreme Court Justice Brennan 
said in the Bible-Prayer decision in speaking 
of a provision for excusing from participation 
those children who ask to be excused: 

“By requiring what is tantamount in the 
eyes of teachers and schoolmates to a pro- 
fession of disbelief, or at least nonconformity, 
the procedure may well deter those children 
who do not wish to participate for any reason 
based upon the dictates of conscience from 
exercising an indisputably constitutional 
right to be excused. Thus the excusal pro- 
vision in its operation subjects them to a 
crucl dilemma. In consequence, even de- 
yout children may well avoid claiming their 
tight and simply continue to participate in 
exercises distasteful to them because of an 
understandable reluctance to be stigmatized 
as atheists or nonconformists simply on the 
basis of their request.” 

4. It threatens the integrity of the public 
school system. The public school ls the chief 
instrumentality of our Nation to promote and 
preserve the unity of our people, Sectarian 
prayers or similar practices in the public 
schools can have no more damaging effect 
than by dividing the children into groups of 
Protestants against Catholics, Christians 
against Jews, belicvers against nonbelievers. 
Children of different religions pray in differ- 
ent ways, Some kneel and cross themselves. 
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Some clasp their hands or bow their heads. 
Some pray with head covered and some with 
head uncovered. And to some all public 
prayer is objectionable. Different religions, 
too, hold sacred different versions of the 
Bible. Catholics do not accept the King 
James version; Jews do not accept the New 
Testament; and Buddhists in the State of 
Hawali do not accept as holy any part of the 
Bible. In each community there will be, as 
has happened so often in the past, conflict 
and controversy as to whose Bible shall be 
read and whose prayer shall be recited, If 
there is one place which should be kept en- 
tirely free of sectarian strife and religious 
rivalries it is the public school. 

5. It is helpful, but hurtful to religion. 
It is unreal to expect that an appreciation of 
religious values can be communicated to our 
children by the rote recitation of formalized 
prayer in public school classrooms. What- 
ever is good and meaningful in prayer must 
inevitably be lost by its mechanical repeti- 
tion in an atmosphere devoid of the religious 
spirit which only the home and church can 
provide. If the prayer selected by State au- 
thorities for public school recitation is taken 
from the liturgy of one faith, the action is 
unfair to and a violation of the religious free- 
dom of children adhering to other faiths. If 
it is formulated so as to appear nonsectar- 
ian, it not only infringes upon the rights of 
those affiliated with no religious body, but 
it poses the danger of a new, public school 
religion which, in seeking to be least off- 
ensive, will succeed only in being least 
meaningful, and yet most pervasive. 

WHO OPPOSES THE BECKER AMENDMENT? 

Opposition to the Becker amendment is 
far more widespread than most Members of 
Congress realize. The mall they have been 
receiving has been largely from supporters 
of the amendment, The reason for this is 
that few persons concerned with church- 
state separation took the Becker amendment 
seriously or assumed that it would get very 
far, Hence, no serious effort was made to 
counter it. BECKER'S free use of the “atheis- 
tic godlessness” charge and his threat to 
make speeches in the home districts of Con- 
gressmen who have not yet signed his dis- 
charge petition have undoubtedly had a sub- 
stantial effect in accelerating signatures to 
his petition and in encouraging mail in 
its favor. That there is a great deal of op- 
position to the Becker amendment and 
to any other proposal to change the Bill of 
Rights to overrule the Bible-prayer deci- 
sions and that this opposition encompnsses 
leaders in all three major faiths can be scen 
from the following: 


National Council of Churches of Christ: 

Early in February 1964, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches conducted its first 4-day Na- 
tional Conference on Church and State. 
Some 400 delegates from every major Prot- 
estant denomination in the country assem- 
bled in Columbus, Ohio, to participate in 
the conference. On the concluding day the 
conference adopted a resolution expressing 
its “acceptance and support” of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions banning State- 
Bible reading and prayer recitation in the 
public schools. An amendment by a dele- 
gate to strike out the word support, so that 
the National Council would not approve and 
support the decisions, but merely accept 
them, was overwhelmingly defeated. (The 
committee which reported the resolutions 
said in part: “We believe that Christians 
should welcome the decisions * * * [They] 
are consistent. with our concern for the re- 
ligious liberty of all men and our unwilling- 
ness to coerce In any way a person's response 
in faith to the gift of God's grace in Jesus 
Christ.“) Earlier, the General Board of the 
National Council had asserted that “neither 
true religion nor good education is depend- 
ent upon the devotional use of the Bible 
in the public school program. 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States: In a statement approved by the gov- 
cerning body of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichten- 
berger expressed his support of the Supreme 
Court's ruling and declared that it was not 
hostile to religion but that it reflected “the 
Court's sense of responsibility to assure free- 
dom and equality for all groups of believers 
and nonbelievers.”’ 

Lutheran Church in America: Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, bead of the church as well as 
of the Lutheran World Federation, stated 
that public school recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer debased it and that public school 
reading of the Bible was of dubious worth as 
a religious or educational experience. 

United Presbyterian Church: The chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the church and former pres- 
ident of the National Council of Churches, 
Dr. e Carson Blake, issued a statement 
jointly with the moderator (Sharman) 7 
the church expressing support for the deci- 
sion and underscoring their firm belief that 
religious instruction is the sacred respon- 
sibility of the family and the churches.” 

The Baptist Churches: Dr. E. Emanuel 
Carlson, executive director of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs (repre- 
senting more than 17 million Baptists) 
stated the committee's opposition to the use 
of the Bible for devotional purposes in the 
public schools as well as public school spon- 
sored prayers. 

Methodist Church: Bishop John Wesley 
Lord of Washington, D.C.: “Unless Bible 
reading and prayer are performed in an at- 
mosphere of religious devotion often not 
possible in the public school, the very act 
may be profaned and secularized to the 
detriment of the pupils.” 

Catholic opposition to the Becker amend- 
ment—Catholic Telegraph (Cincinnati) 
“Don’t tamper: In our view, it will be less 
confusing and safer to leave the country’s 
basic declaration about religion untouched. 
The two clauses about religion, one forbid- 
ding the establishment of an official Ameri- 
can religion and the other guaranteeing the 
inylolability of religious freedom, admirably 
express traditional American convictions. 
There will always be some ent over 
the precise meaning of these ideas, but if we 
must rely on amendments to apply these 
ideas to particular situations, the amend- 
ments could become endless, and the Bill of 
Rights would become a confusing patchwork 
of words.” 

Catholic Universe Bulletin (Cleveland): 
(After referring to Pope John’s and Cardinal 
Ritter's declarations for freedom of con- 
science): “It will seem impossible to square 
with such principles a school prayer amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would 
legalize religious exercices which are initi- 
ated, sponsored or directed by public school 
authorities.” (This editorial was reprinted 
In the Catholic Chronicle of Toledo.) 
America (national Jesuit weekly): The 
weightier reason for questioning the wisdom 
of this move is that, if it should succeed, it 
would only shake the faith of the American 
peopie in the firmners of our most basic 
civil liberty, freedom of religion. * * * The 
first amendment’s religion clauses ought to 
be regarded as unamendable.” Catholic 
World: “Campaigns * to change the Con- 
stitution are deplorable.” Catholic Herald 
Citizen (Milwaukee): “Christians—Catho- 
lics and Protestants—would properly be dis- 
turbed if their children in public schools 
were expected to be present for thé saying 
of a Mohammedan or Buddhist prayer. 
Catholics and other citizens have objected 
to the public school system being used as an 
auxiliary to Protestanism. The present de- 
cision of the Supreme Court makes the point 
more clear: tax-supported educational sys- 
tems are not to be used to promote a specific 
denominational religion.” 


Jewish opposition: The jolnt advisory 
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committee of the Synagogue Council of 
America and the National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council, representing all 
branches of American Judaism and a number 
of national Jewish civic organizations and 
Jewish community councils in all parts of 
the United States, supports the Supreme 
Court’s ruling that the home, the church, 
and the synagogue have the prime respon- 
sibility for religious training, and that pray- 
ers, Bible reading, and sectarian practices 
do not belong in public schools. The Amer- 
ican concept of church-state separation, they 
believe, has not led to the separation of 
Americans from God but has led to a gen- 
uine demonstration of our people in a more 
lasting union of America under God. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL AND SECTARIAN 
CONTROVERSY 


The public schools established during colo- 
nial times were Protestant religious schools, 
and even after they were taken over by the 
States during the early 19th century, they 
retained much of their Protestant orienta- 
tions and practices. At this time, however, 
there began a large-scale Catholic immi- 
gration, first from Ireland and later from 
south and east Europe. The heroic struggle 
of the newly arrived Catholics for their rights 
of conscience insured the secularization of 
the public educational system. In commu- 
nity after community Catholic parents, on 
the urging of their priests, forbade their chil- 
dren to participate in Protestant religion in- 
struction or exercise in the public schools. 
This they did notwithstanding the harass- 
ment and even persecution often visited 
upon their children by Protestant public 
school authorities. At the urging of their 
priests, they frequently went to court to 
challenge the legality of Protestant Bible 
reading in the public schools, We recount 
briefly a few typical cases. 


FATHER BAPST AND DONAHOE v. RICHARDS 


The first case on Bible reading to reach a 
State supreme court was the 1854 case of 
Donahoe v. Richards. A Jesuit priest, John 
Bapst, was engaged in missionary work 
among the Indians in Maine. The school 
committee of the town adopted a regulation 
requiring the children to read the King 
James Bible. Father Bapst advised his pa- 
rishioners to defy the committee and bring 
suit to declare the regulation unconstitu- 
tional. Acting on his urging, the father of 
Bridget Donahoe directed his daughter to 
refuse to read from the Protestant Bible as 
directed by her teacher. When the rebellious 
Bridget was expelled, her father brought suit 
to compel reinstatement. 

Father Bapst’s action became known to the 
residents of the town, who Indignantly called 
a town meeting, at which a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that if Father Bapst 
ever entered Ellsworth again he would be 
tarred and feathered and ridden out of town 
on a rail, A few months later he returned 
to Ellsworth, and while he was hearing con- 
fession one Saturday night, a mob broke into 
his house, dragged him out, tore off his cloth- 
ing, tarred and feathered him, and after 2 
hours of cruel treatment, finally released 
him. Although the ringleaders were known 
and the grand jury was in session, no one 
was indicted or even arrested in connection 
with the incident. 

When the case of Donahoe v. Richards 
finally reached the Supreme Court of Maine, 
that court declared blandly that the law 
regards “the pagan and the Mormon, the 
Brahmin and the Jew, the Swedenborgian 
and the Buddhist, the Catholic and the 
Quaker, as all possessing equal rights,” and 
since all could be compelied to read from the 
[Protestant] Bible the rights of none were 
violated, 

THE CASE OF TOM WALL 

Five years later 1 Massachusetts court was 
faced with a problem grising from the stub- 
born rebellion of another Catholic child. 


April 29 


Tom Wall was an 11-year-old pupil in a Hòs- 
ton public school where the Bible was read 
and the Ten Commandments recited weekly. 
The court records show that Tom's father 
“had told him for his life not to say them 
(the Commandments) and that on Sunday 
the priest while addressing 900 children at 
church, of whom Wall was one, told them not 
to be cowards to their religion, and not, to 
read or repeat the Commandments in school, 
and that if they did he would read their 
names from the altar.” 

The next day Tom Wall came to school, 
“with the determination not to read or re- 
peat” the Commandments. (For this, it ap- 
pears, he later received a blessed medal from 
the priest.) Moreover, some 60 other Catho- 
lic children likewise announced that they 
would not repeat the Commandments. Here 
was rebellion on a large scale, and it was 
clear to the teacher that Tom Wall was the 
ringleader. With the approval of the prin- 
cipal, the teacher urged Tom to obey, “but 
Wall, still refusing, was punished with a rat- 
tan stick, some three feet in length and three- 
eights of an inch, by whipping upon his hand. 
From the time the punishment commenced to 
the time when it ended, repeated inquiries 
were made of Wall if he would comply with 
the requirements of the-school. Some 30 
minutes time occupied in the whole,” Dut 
the conclusion was obvious from the begin- 
ning. Eleven-year-old Tom Wall could 
hardly hold out forever against the majesty 
and power of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. After 30 minutes of chastisement 
“Wall submitted to the requirement of the 
school,” and the “master ceased to punish.” 

Donahoe v. Richards and the case of Tom 
Wall involved instances where the Catholics’ 
grievance was that their children were com- 
pelled to participate actively in reading from 
the Protestant Bible. There were many other 
instances of this. About the same time that 
Tom Wall was flogged for his rebellious re- 
fusal to participate in reading the Bible, some 
one hundred other Catholic children were 
expelled from the Boston public schools for 
the same reason, In Indiana in the 1880's a 
Catholic girl who refused to read a chapter 
from the Protestant Bible as required, re- 
cited Maud Miller“ instead. Here again was 
rebellion, but this time the rod was spared; 
instead the child was kept after school day 
after day in an attempt to break her stubborn 
will. Apparently, only physical force is ade- 
quate to break religious conscience, for un- 
like Tom Wall the Indiana girl never did 


yield. 
CINCINNATI AND RUTHERFORD 


Later, however, suits were brought to com- 
pel the discontinuance of Bible reading even 
where Catholic children could be excuced 
from participating or could read from their 
own version of the Bible. Such a sult arose 
out of what became known as the Cincinnat! 
“Bible War.” Here, the Catholic Church op- 
posed the practice even though children 
could either be excused from, participating 
or could choose their own version, (Amus- 
ingly, Catholic opposition to the practice 
resulted in a charge by a Protestant minis- 
ter that the church was secking to raise 
the “black flag of atheism" over the public 
schools of Cincinnati—a linking of Catholi- 
cism and atheism which may sound strange 
today but was not uncommon during the 
period of the secularization of public edu- 
cation.) 

Catholic opposition resulted in the adop- 
tion by the Cincinnati school board of a reso- 
lution bringing an end to the practice of 
Bible reading. The constitutionality of this 
resolution was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio in 1872 in the landmark case of Board 
of Education of Cincinnati v. Minor ("United 
with government,” the court said, “religion 
never rises above the merest superstition; 
united with religion, government never rises 
above the merest despotism; and all history 
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shows that the more widely and completely 
they are separated, the better it is for both."’) 

Some 80 years after the Cincinnati Bible 
War, the Cntholle Church authorities in 
Rutherford, NJ, joined the local Jewish 
community in sponsoring a suit (prosecuted 
by the American Jewish Congress at the re- 
quest. of both) to prevent the distribution 
of the Gideon (Protestant) Bible in the pub- 
lic schools of that community. Here, too, 
no child was compelled to accept the Bible, 
and during the litigation an offer of com- 
promise was made to allow the distribution 
of Catholic and Jewish versions of the Bible 
as well. The offer was rejected by both the 
church and the Jewish community, and the 
case went to trial, ultimately resulting in a 
decision by the Supreme Court of New Jer- 


sey ruling the practice of Gideon Bible dis- 


tribution in the public schools to be uncon- 
stitutional, 


THE FICTION OF VOLUNTARINESS 


The reason the Catholics sued to remove 
the Bible from the public schools even where 
their children enjoyed the privilege of non=- 
participation was that they early 
that this privilege did not in reality give 
the children freedom of choice and that the 
claim that participation was voluntary was 
fictional, This is the argument which they 
asserted in their suits and which won ac- 
ceptance by a number of State supreme 
courts. As early as 1890, the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin accepted this claim in the 
following language: 4 s 

“When * * * a small minority of the 
pupils in the public school is excluded, for 
any cause, from a stated school exercise, 
particularly when such cause is apparent 
hostility to the Bible, which a majority of 
the other pupils have been taught to revere, 
from that moment, the excluded pupil loses 
caste with his fellows, and is liable to be 
regarded with aversion and subjected to re- 
proach and insult. But it is a sufficient 
refutation of the argument that the prac- 
tice in question tends to destroy the equality 
of the pupils which the Constitution seeks 
to establish and protect, and puts a portion 
of them to serious disadvantage in many 
Ways with respect to others.“ 

Twenty years later, in 1910, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, rejecting a contrary con- 
clusion reached in Kentucky and Kansas, 
again stressed the isolation and hostility 
faced by Catholic children who are nomi- 
nally accorded the privilege ot not participat- 
ing in Bible reading and prayer recitation 
in the public schools. The court sald: 

“The Kentucky and Kansas decisions seem 
to consider the fact that the children of the 
complainants were not compelled to join in 
the exercises as affecting the question in 
some way. That suggestion seems to us to 
concede the position of the plaintiffs In error. 
The exclusion of a pupil from this part of 
the school exercises in which the rest of the 
School joins, separates him from his fellows, 
puts him in a class by himself, deprives him 
of his equality with the other pupils, sub- 
jects him to a religious stigma, and places 
him at a disadvantage in the school, which 
the law never contemplated, All this is be- 
Cause of his religious belief. If the instruc- 
Vion or exercise is such that certain of the 
pupils must be excused from it because it is 
hostile to their or their parents’ religious be- 
licf, then such instruction or exercise is sec- 
tarian and forbidden by the Constitution.” 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CASE 

These were the arguments asserted by the 
Catholic Church and Catholic parents in 
State after State and community after com- 
munity. In some States the Catholic objec- 
tors to Bible reading and prayer recitation 
Were succesful in the State courts. In others, 
Perhaps a majority, they were not. But even 
where they lost in the courts, their persever- 
ance and courage resulted ultimately in the 
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elimination or at least modification of many 
of the prevalent religious practices. 

The reason for this success was that the 
American people recognized the justice of the 
Catholic cause. And out of this slow and 
painful process came the secularization of 
the American public educational system. 
Out of this too came the historic Supreme 
Court case of McCollum v. Board oj Educa- 
tion which, in 1948, laid down the principle 
that the Constitution ef the United States 
guarantees and protects the secularity of the 
American public school. Were it not for the 
century of struggle on the part of the Cath- 
olic Church and the Catholic community 
neither the secular public school nor the 
McCollum decision would have been possible. 


First Annual Congressional Bowling Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years now the Democratic and Re- 
publican Congressmen have had an an- 
nual baseball game. Inasmuch as there 
are no records of a single Congressman 
being called to the major leagues, the 
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Bowling Proprietors of America have de- 
cided to give the Congressmen an annual 
chance to bowl. I am proud to say that 
my constituent, W. W. Edgar, of Livonia, 
Mich., was one of the men who helped 
originate this party together with Bill 
Williams and Charles Walby. So that all 
may observe, I enclose Roll Call's ac- 
count of the party. 

DEMOCRATS OUTBOWL REPUBLICAN KEGLERS 


The Bowling Proprietors of America put on 
one of the best parties in congressional his- 
tory last Wednesday at the Silver Hill Lanes 
in Silver Hill, Md. 7 

A couple of hundred congressional people 
were on hand to savor a most handsome and 
bountiful buffet, enjoy cocktails and run 
wild on what seemed acres of bowling lanes. 

The Bowling Proprietors left no detail un- 
done in their zeal to entertain the Congress, 
Unfortunately, with civil rights debate and 
other commitments, only a small portion of 
the Congress was able to attend. 

Democrats beat the Republicans in the 
main tilt, but nobody really cared. The 
winners were the fortunate n and 
staffers as well as a large segment of the 
press who enjoyed the warm hospitality. 

The lanes were suitably decorated with 
large signs welcoming Capitol Hill, and a 
beautiful buffet was set up practically the 
whole length of the alleys. 

The Bowling Proprietors hope to make the 
Congressional Bowling Party an annual af- 
fair, and everyone on the Hill seems to be for 
it, including those who limped to work the 
following day and sat propped in pillows. 


Bowiine Resvctrs 
Democrats versus Republicans 


Democrats 


Senator Philip A. Hart (Michi ) 
Representative Charles II. W. 
tative Harold M. Ryan (Michigan) 

presentative J. Edward Roush (Indiana) 

Republicans 
Representative Ralph F. Beerman (Nebraska) 
Representative Paul A. Fino (New We 
Representative Homer K. Abele (Ohio) 
Kepresentative Robert II. Michel Climats) 


Ke 


Speaker McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House an excellent 
editorial that appeared in the Bayonne 
Times, Wednesday, April 8, 1964. It is 
a well written editorial and sound in its 
reasoning. ; 

The editorial follows: 

SPEAKER McCormack 

Since the assassination ‘of President Ken- 
nedy, the line of succession to the Pres- 
idency has been widely discussed and Beri- 
ously studied. The problem is not with the 
Vice President the office upon 
the death or disablement of the President; 


[4 leaders on each team] 


176 107= 343 
196 175= 341 
173 167=— 310 
170 100= 339 


rather, it is with the Speaker of the House 
and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
succeeding, in that order, after the Vice 
President, 

This is not only an important subject for 
study, it is also an urgent one because the 
nature of the Presidency has 
point where competence in the field of for- 
eign relations is probably the most important 
professional requirement for the President’s 
responsibilities. 

Granted all this and the fact that the 
Congress should devise a new line of suc- 
cession consonant with the requirements 
of the Presidency in this day and age, the 
reflections which have been cast upon the 
Speaker of the House, JOHN MCCORMACK, 
have been uncalied for and, in some in- 
stances, downright vicious. 

JOHN McCormack has been a Congressman 
for 36 years. He served as House majority 
leader for 18 of those years. He has served 
honorably, with distinction and without any 
dissenting voice from the House as to his 
competence, ethics, or dedication to country. 
He has a far better background for the Pres- 
idency than many of the men elected to 
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history. 

The line of succession. should be changed, 
but discussion of the change should not en- 
tall the downgrading of this public servant 
and patriot. Jonn McCormack never sought 
the responsibilities which are within a heart- 
beat of being thrust upon him. No one 
would seriously propose him as a Presiden- 
tial candidate. And yet his record clearly 
shows that if events propelled him into the 
White House, there would be no cause for 
panic. 


* 


Trade Policy of Johnson Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it is some- 
what ironic that the trade policy of this 
administration is adversely affecting two 
of the most important segments of the 
Kansas economy. Much has already 
been said and written about the objec- 
tion of the administration to any legis- 
lation which would limit beef imports. 
This industry continues to suffer from 
surplus supply. 

Further, however, another vital indus- 
try to Kansas is similarly distressed and 
for almost identical reasons. I am re- 
ferring to the oil industry in our State. 
You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that there 
was no attempt made to provide safe- 
guards to the domestic oil industry when 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was passed 
back in 1962. Certain Democrats were 
assured that if they did not support an 
amendment to the trade bill, the admin- 
istration would take necessary adminis- 
trative action to place some reasonable 
limitation on the importation of foreign 
crude and residual oil. The administra- 
tion did make good on this commitment, 
for the sum total of 60 days. Certain 
exemptions were then written into the oil 
import program, and the Kansas oil in- 
dustry has deteriorated each day since. 

The following reprint from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 8, 1964, clearly 
sets out the position of the oil industry 
in our Nation, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it included in the Recorp. 

Further, I want to insert in the Rec- 
orp a resolution adopted by the inde- 
pendent oil producers in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on April 6, representing Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

PETROLEUM PincH—More SMALL On. Firms 
SELL Our as COMPETITION Mounts, PROFITS 
SUFFER— DRILLING Cosr Rise, CRUDE Sac 
SQUEEZE INDEPENDENTS; Bric CONCERNS ARE 
Eager To Buy—Justice DEPARTMENT STEPS 
InN 


(By James C. Tanner) 


In recent days M. H. Robineau, president 
of Frontier Refining Co., in Denver, has 
quietly passed the word in the oil industry 
that his concern, with an annual volume of 
$44 million, is up for sale. The reason, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robineau: “I’ve been in this 
business 40 years but I've got to be realistic. 
It's getting murderous for the independent 
refiner.” 

In deciding to sell out, Frontier is joining a 
growing list of independent oll companies 
who are giving up the struggle. With crude 
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oll prices sagging, production costs climbing, 
and major companies intensifying their ight 
for customers, the squeeze on many smaller 
oll companies has become too much to with- 
stand. Many independents are operating in 
the red—those making a profit, like ourselves, 
are an exception,” notes Mr. Robineau. In 
the past 3 years, ofl company mergers have 
run at a $1 billion annual clip (based on 
selling prices) and many industry officials 
look for the figure to go even higher this 
year. 

In most cases the independents are having 
little trouble finding buyers. For some of the 
same reasons that the independents feel com- 
pelled to quit the business, fully integrated 
major oll companies are ready to take them 
aboard. Rising real estate and construction 
costs, for example, often make a merger or 
purchase of a smaller company a less expen- 
sive way for a big firm to establish a strong 
regional marketing setup than to go out and 
build their own chain of stations. 

EXPLORATION COSTS SOAR 


The same holds true of finding crude oll. 
Exploration costs have soared to such an ex- 
tent that major firms often regard acquisi- 
tion of Independents as a cheaper way to get 
oil than by hunting for it themselves. The 
steep rise in drilling costs points up what 
firms face in oil exploration. Last year, àc- 
cording to the trade publication Petroleum 
Engineer, the average deep oil well cost $695,- 
984 to drill, a 6-percent increase from 1962 
and 27 percent above the $550,000 average of 
1953. Yet, only one in nine expensive wild- 
cat wells ever strikes oil. 

Mergers are increasing in many industries, 
of course, largely reflecting company efforts 
to diversify. But the trend seems more pro- 
nounced in the oll industry and can general- 
ly be traced to a different reason: A cost- 
price squeeze. 

“Since 1957 the prices which the company 
can obtain from its domestic oll have de- 
clined approximately 6.5 percent while op- 
erating costs have increased approximately 20 
percent,” says Lawrence S. Reed, president 
of Houston-based Texas Gulf Producing Co. 
The company's stockholders this month will 
vote on a proposal to sell its assets to Sin- 
clair Oil Corp. Directors of Texas Gulf, big 
independent with interests In Libyan and 
Peruvian operations and with large U.S, re- 
serves of oll and natural gas, decided to 
recommend sale of the company for 6250 
million rather than continue the “increas- 
ingly costly and discouraging” search for oll 
and gas. 

For mang, it's become more profitable to 
sell than to continue In business," comments 
Minor S. Jameson, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America. Though the cost-price 
squeeze, low production allowables by States 
and declining rates of return are the im- 
mediate factors bringing the sellouts, Mr. 
Jameson says the independent ollman's woes 
are more basic. The growing worldwide sur- 
plus of petroleum, a slackening in the rate 
of growth in US. oil consumption, an up- 
heaval in gasoline marketing policies and the 
“increasing intrusion” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the economic affairs of the 
industry are at the root of the oil merger 
trend, he declares. 


A DROP IN MEMBERSHIP 


As an indication of the extent of such con- 
solidations, the Texas Independent Produc- 
ers & Royalty Owners Association reports 
the number of ollmen in the State has 
dropped to 6,200 from 6,600 in the past 5 
years. “Even more significant is the 
number of operators who have pulled in their 
horns on drilling and exploration but are 
not yet on the dropout list.“ adds an asso- 
ciation official. 

The merger trend hasn't escaped the atten- 
tion of Government officials. The Justice 
Department, in fact, currently is trying to 
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break up one combination—the 6385 mil- 
lion sale of assets of Honolulu Oll Co. to 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. and Tide- 
water Oil Co. 

Now in Federal court in San Francisco, 
the case is being watched closely by much of 
the industry because of pretrial remarks 
made by Government attorneys. “What we 
S to show.“ Said the attorneys 
in a brief, “is that the acquisition is part of 
a trend which, if not stopped, threatens an 
undue restriction in the number of inde- 
pendent producers and independent refiners 
by concentrating ownership of domestic pro- 
duction in the hands of 20 or so large in- 
tegrated oll companies * * +,” 

Oilmen don't dispute the trend though 
they dispute Justice Department conclu- 
sions that it may be unduly restrictive on 
the independents. Sellouts will continue 
to climb, says one oil company executive, 
adding: “The only limiting factors are the 
Justice Department—and the supply.” 

OLD BREAKUP PLAYS A PART 


Ironically, much of the motivation for to- 
day's consolidations on the marketing side 
dates back to the Goyernment-enforced dis- 
solution of the old Standard Oil combine a 
half century ago. It left some powerful oil 
companies with only regional markets—a 
pattern they are trying to break. And, many 
have found, a quick, painless way to market 
their brands coast to coast is by acquisition. 

Standard Oil Co. of California chose this 
way to break into five Southeastern States 
formerly outside its marketing area, with 
the 1961 acquisition for $170 million of 
Standard Ou Co. of Kentucky. 

Now, Humble Oil & Refining Co., chief 
domestic subsidiary of Standard Ou Co. 
(N. J.) is following the same route by = 
posing to buy the west coast 
marketing facilities of Tidewater Oil for — 
million. Humble 3 years ago began an effort 
to push into the Far West by building its own 
stations. It so far has 800 in this region— 
250 of them in California. With the acquisi- 
tion of the Tidewater facilities, Humble 
would pick up 3,900 additional stations, 
bringing its U.S. total to about 34,000. 

It's hard to justify any big advertising 
program in an area unless you've got at least 
5 percent of the market,” says one oll indus- 
try executive, putting his finger on the major 
problem of trying to enter a market by build- 
ing up from scratch. With the purchase of 
the Tidewater facilities, “Humble will become 
a big factor on the west coast in one fell 
swoop,” notes a competitor. It would have 
taken years to do it any other way.” 

WANT MORE CRUDE 

In today’s flercely competitive atmosphere, 
oil companies want not only to have their 
own outlets for their refinery production but 
also to be self-sufficient in crude oll sup- 
plies. Many integrated oll companies are 
deficit refiners; that is, they process more 
crude oi] than they are able to produce and 
have to buy much of the crude from inde- 
pendent producers. 

E. L. Steiniger, chairman of Sinclair OH, 
says that purchase of Texas Gulf Producing’s 
vast oll reserves will help “to enable the 
company to compete on more equal terms 
with competitors now more favorably situ- 
ated.” Following the Texas Gulf acquisition, 
Sinclair will be able to produce about half of 
its refinery requirements compared with 
about 43 percent now, says Mr. Steiniger. 

Just getting 100 percent of their crude oll 
needs now is not enough for many com- 
panies, one oll executive contends. “Most 
would like to have double the reserves they 
need now, as a floor for future growth,” he 
says. That's why everybody has been try- 
ing to make a deal with Superior Oil Co. 

Superior is one of the few independent 
domestic producers large enough to go 
abroad in the search for oll. But for some 
time it has been unable to find markets for 
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all its foreign petroleum and in late January 
plans were announced to sell its Venezuelan 
subsidiary to Texaco, Inc., which has exten- 
sive reftnery facilities, for about $125 million. 

Much of the glow of foreign crude is be- 
ginning to rub off as market competition 
worsens and governments abroad get more 
fickle about such matters as ol royalties. 
This has played a role in intensifying inter- 
est in obtaining more U.S. crude as insur- 
ance in case oversea supplies are cut off. 

Not all the sell-outs, of course, can be 
blamed on a sag in profits by independents. 
Many independent companies do well despite 
industry problems—often because they have 
themselves pursued an active policy in ac- 
quiring smaller firms. But the flerce bidding 
for properties often pushes the price high 
enough to make a sell-out more attractive 
than continuing in business. Shell Oil Co., 
which has been wanting to expand in the 
Southeast, last month bought the refining 
and marketing properties of El Paso Natural 
Gas Products Co., a subsidiary of El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., for $37 million, though 
El Paso by no means was a poverty case. Its 
1963 net income, according to W. S. Noel, 
president, varied little from the $3,563,283 
earned in 1962. “We thought it was a good 
sale for us to make,” he says. 


OmMEN Resecr SHUTDOWN 


OKLAHOMA Crry.—Inependent oil produc- 
ers from Kansas that wells in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas be closed to pro- 
test a decline in crude oil prices. But in- 
dependents from Oklahoma and Texas yes- 
terday declined to go along with the sugges- 
tion. 

The Kansas Independent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation called a meeting of independents 
from the three States after several major 
buyers of Kansas crude recently reduced the 
top price by 5 cents a barrel to $3. Crude 
prices in most of Oklahoma were cut by 
the same amount last year. 

George Bruce, president of the Kansas 
group, told Texas and Oklahoma producers 
that he would “almost gamble that a 10-day 
shutdown would restore the price.” But 
representatives of Texas and Oklahoma pro- 
Gucer associations said they didn’t believe 
their State laws would permit a well shut- 
down. Bruce Street, president of the Texas 
Independent Producers & Royalty Owners 
Association, added that he “doubted it would 
be in the best interest of the producers to 
do this.“ 

L. S. Youngblood, president of the Okla- 
homa Independent Petroleum Association, 
blamed rising oil imports for the price ero- 
sion, and representatives of the three groups 
agreed’ to push for a Federal study of oil 
imports and their influence on domestic 
crude prices. The groups also voted to ask 
Interior Secretary Udall to review offshore 
leasing of oll development rights and to con- 
sider bringing offshore oil production under 
market demand proration systems practiced 
by some States. 

About 120,000 barrels of Kansas’ 305,000 
barrels daily crude production and two- 
thirds of Oklahoma's 545,000 barrels daily 
production are currently under the $3 post- 
ing. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved (in a spontaneous and unprece- 
dented emergency meeting held in Oklahoma 
City the th day of April 1964, attended by 
eight oil associations from Oklahoma, Teras, 
and Kansas, being TIPRO, OIPA, KIOGA, 
EEKOGA, NTOGA, PPRO, Permian Basin, and 
WCTOGA representing some 15,000 inde- 
pendent oil producers and royalty owners), 
That steps be taken immediately by a group 
in each State to yo to their Governors and 
their respective regulatory agency to explore 
the feasibility of an investigation by the 
Governors and the respective State regula- 
tory agencies in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
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sas to determine the reasons for the constant 
decrease in the price of crude oil in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas and the waste resulting 
therefrom and the adverse effect on the 
economy of each State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Interior 
be urged to call for an immediate review of 
Federal U.S. oil policy, including the man- 
datory oil imports program, for the purpose 
of assuring appropriate action needed to 
secure recognized security and economic ob- 
jectives cited in the law; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be importuned to 
direct a meaningful enforcement of oil im- 
port limitations in keeping with the yard- 
sticks set forth in the defense amendment 
to the trade act, including removal of eco- 
nomic advantages accruing to foreign oll 
imported here; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary, through the 
National Petroleum Council or otherwise, 
conduct a comprehensive analysis of the 
relatively depressed condition of noninte- 
grated independent producers in contrast 
with leading international companies; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Interior 
be urged to review offshore leasing and de- 
velopment policies to the end that produc- 
tion from this source shall share in market 
demand proration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be petitioned to include independent 
producers in a trade practices conference 
to explore the possibility of a Trade Practice 
Code on oll product pricing. 


The Current That Gets Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Compass, a publication of the 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., carried a very in- 
formative article entitled “The Current 
That Gets Lost.” The article is a clearly 
written description of a most interest- 
ing natural phenomenon and a fine trib- 
ute to AMerican oceanographers. 


Much of the credit for “The Cur- 
rent That Gets Lost” belongs to the 
noted explorer and ethnologist, Comdr. 
Wendell Phillips Dodge. Commander 
Dodge has devoted most of his 80 years 
to exploring the earth and studying its 
people. I believe that my 
will find this piece of his handiwork most 
enjoyable. 

The article follows: - 

THE Current THAT Gets Lost—A SUBSURFACE 
EQUATORIAL STREAM THAT STARTS IN THE 
WESTERN PACIFIC AND ENDS ABRUPTLY AT 
THE GALÁPAGOS ISLANDS 
Some 12 years ago a major underwater cur- 

rent was discovered in the Pacific Ocean that 

every now and then gets lost. The big ques- 

tions are: Where does it go? And how did 

it remain undiscovered for so long? 

Most other major currents in the central 
Pacific have been charted for a hundred 
years, some even longer. But these are sur- 
face currents easily detected and measured 
by ship-drift observations. Obviously, it's 
impossible to find a submerged flow by this 
usual method. 

The first hint of something most unusual 
in the way of Pacific currents did not come 
until 1951. Even then it was by accident. 
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At the time, a research ship of the US. Fish 
and Wildlife Service on a fishing expedition 
in the central Pacific encountered a sur- 
prising phenomenon. As the ship drifted 
westward with the South Equatorial Current, 
gear at the end of long fishing lines, some 
50 meters down, was pulled rapidly to the 
east. 

Investigations during the next 10 years 
established the existence of a Pacific Equa- 
torial Undercurrent. The first oceanographer 
to study this unusual stream was the late 
Townsend Cromwell, for whom it's been 
named. Long and fast and remarkably thin, 
it's about 1,500 times as wide as it is deep. 
Measurements also indicate it's at least 3,500 
miles long. 

Running eastward just below the surface, 
it Is sharply bounded by the generally west- 
ward-moving currents around it. Present 
theory does not explain these characteristics 
or even why such a current should exist at 
all. Perhaps the explanation is provided by 
Prof. John A. Knauss, of the University of 
Rhode Island Graduate School of Oceanog- 
raphy, and the Narragansett Marine Labora- 
tory at Kingston, RI. He says that in 
the open ocean, away from shoals or land 
masses, the water at any level moves in re- 
sponse to two forces: horizontal pressure and 
the so-called Coriolis force. Dr. F. G. Walton 
Smith and Dr. Henry Chapin; in their out- 
standing book, “The Ocean River—The Story 
of the Gulf Stream” (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1952) set forth: Physics 
provided the thermometer, engineering the 
vessels and mathematics the understanding 
of the Coriolis force, all of whjch have helped 
build oceanography as a scientific teamwork 
in the service of mankind.” 

But, as one not so scientifically minded to 
another, just what is the Coriolis? Accord- 
ing to Raplace, who explained it mathe- 
matically back in 1775, it's the mysterious 
force that pulls wind and water into a clock- 
wise spin in the Northern Hemisphere and 
counterclockwise south of the Equator. His 
theorem was not applied to the ocean, how- 
ever, until toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. Its effect was noted by another all-time 
great among scientists, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. He wrote in 1894, “Considering the 
velocity of the fluid elements which, in dif- 
ferent latitudes, in consequence of the earth’s 
rotation, is different, one should be tempted 
to think that every current from south to 
north ought to have at the same time a tend- 
ency to the east and vice versa, a current from 
north to south a tendency to the west.“ 
Since then, this 155-year-old fact has been 
proven many times by oceanographers study- 
ing ocean currents. Indeed, von Humboldt 
gave oceanography a big boost by applying 
physics to this increasingly important 
science. 

Writing about the Cromwell Current in 
Scientific American recently, Professor 
Knauss stated, “Because of the rotation of 
the earth, water currents do not flow directly 
between points of higher and lower pressure. 
They are deflected with respect to the spin- 
ning ocean floor beneath to the right in the 
northern hemisphere, to the left in the 
southern hemisphere. * * + 

“At the equator the earth’s surface does 
not twist and the Coriolis force is zero, An 
observer suspended above the equator would 
see the ground below him moving in a 
straight line, not turning like a merry-go- 
round. Hence the geostrophic (the influence 
of gravity in determining direction) equa- 
tion no longer applies.“ 

With the earth being millions of years old, 
one wonders how any ocean current could 
get lost and not be found until a mere dozen 
years ago. It does seem . But, then, 
there's the old saying that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” 

Returning to the U.S, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the story continues. In the summer 
of 1952, another such expedition was dis- 
patched to investigate currents along the 
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equator. It was under Cromwell, Raymond 
Montgomery, and Richard Stroup. Working 
near 150" W. (almost due south of Hawaii) 
they took numerous measurements during a 
10-day period. Their method was simplicity 
itself. It consisted of two markers, one 
attached to a net buoyed to float, the other 
to a weighted sea anchor that remained sub- 
merged. The rig demonstrated beyond doubt 
the marked reversal of current at a depth 
of 50 to 100 meters. At this level water flowed 
eastward at a speed of more than a knot. 
The stronger current showed up at the equa- 
tor, but not at 2" N, some 125 miles away. 

In 1955, Cromwell and Knauss carried out 
the same type of measurement at 115 W. 
and 105 W. (south of lower California and 
Mexico). Results were similar. The reversal 
was not an isolated phenomenon. 

Then, as part of IGY, it was decided to 
devote an entire cruise to the study of this 
strange equatorial current. The Dolphin Ex- 
pedition set out in the spring of 1958 with 
two ships—the Hugh M. Smith of the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, with Joseph King 
and Maurice Rinkel in charge ‘and the 
Horizon of the Sripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography, under Profesor Knauss. The two 
vessels worked across the current for a month 
along 140° W. The Horizon spent another 
month tracing it eastward along the Equator 
to the Galápagos Islands 600 miles west of 
Equador. 

Accurate measurement of currents depends 
on establishing a satisfactory system of refer- 
ence. Current meters show the speed and di- 
rection of flow with respect to a ship to which 
they are attached. But Professor Knauss 
reminds us that the ship herself is moving 
in an unknown way, under the influence of 
wind, wave, and surface current, Even when 
swinging at anchor, she often moves at a 
speed comparable to that of the current 
under study. 

Professor Knauss tells how this problem 
was surmounted: “On the Dolphin Expendi- 
tion in the spring of 1958. a taut-wire buoy 
as a reference point was used. The key to 
the stability of this device was a buoyant 
sphere anchored well below the surface. It 
held the long, heavy anchoring wire nearly 
vertical, and a light surface marker fastened 
to the float by a thin line exerted little hori- 
zontal drag on it. The circle of movement 
of the surface marker could be keep to a few 
hundred meters. 

“The flow of water with respect to the 
ships was measured with a propeller-type 
meter incorporating a magnetic compass to 
determine direction and a pressure gage to 
indicate depth. The readings of all the in- 
struments were transmitted to shipboard 
electrically.” 

In his splendid ecientific report published 
in Deep-Sea Research June 1960 Professor 
Knauss points out that the Cromwell Cur- 
rent straddles the Equator around Isabella 
Island, largest of the Galapagos. He states 
it is weak, but present 16 miles west of the 
island, but is not found at 89° W., eastern 
fringe of the group. He further pointed out 
that the South Equatorial Current, occasion- 
ally reaching as far north as the Equator in 
131° W. and 122* W., appears to have little 
effect on the Cromwell Current. 

States Professor Knauss: “If the Cromwell 
Current is a response to the pressure field 
produced by the wind- induced divergence at 
the Equator, then the easterly component of 
the southeast trades is a measure of the driv- 
ing force, The current should be weak or 
missing east of 180", as the streamline charts 
of the mean surface winds for January and 
July show no easterly component to the trade 
winds along the Equator west of 180" during 
January and only a weak component west of 
170° E. during July. The question of the 
nature and continuity of the Cromwell Cur- 
725 in the western Pacific must be investi- 
ga ” 
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Perhaps the biggest problem posed is where 
the water goes, says Professor Knauss. He 
asks, is it lost to the sides as the current 
moves downstream? The current must be 
deflected either north or south of the Equator 
by Isabella Island. It seems likely that the 
Cromwell Current surfaces at times. This 
appears to be the case near the Galápagos. 
Possibly Isabella Island provides an effective 
block to further passage of the water and 
makes the current structure unstable. 

“Many questions are posed. Upwelling at 
the Equator needs to be reexamined in light 
of the Cromwell Current. All the hydro- 
graphic data suggest that there is strong ver- 
tical mixing along the Equator.” 

Is the Cromwell Current just an Interesting 
phenomenon or does man stand to gain from 
greater knowledge of its effects? At the mo- 
ment, laymen don’t know, don’t understand. 
To scientists, however, the possibilities are 
vast. The fishing trades for example, could 
benefit immeasurably, Suppose the Crom- 
well Current subsequently proves to be a fac- 
tor with tuna schooling, Tuna clippers from 
the Northern Hemisphere, presently ranging 
to the Galápagos Islands and beyond could 
save many hours of steaming if they knew. 
This is just one possible benefit. There are 
and will be many more. 

Studies will more than likely continue. 
The instruments that will be employed are 
ingenious to say the least. Bottom current 
detectors, Nansen bottles, Sonar, bathy- 
thermographs and a rig of compass, ping- 
pong ball and camera, plus many more still 
not devised will unlock valuable secrets one 
by one. Once solved, these secrets can only 
do one thing—pay big dividends in man’s 
fight for survival. Indeed, the world’s oceans 
are due for more and more study by the very 
special breed of men called occanographers. 


The Significance of Bobby Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Greene County (Mo.) Medical So- 
cicty Bulletin has written a perceptive 
editorial on the fuller meaning and im- 
plications of the Bobby Baker investiga- 
tion in Washington. 

The existence of two standards of con- 
duct, one for the private citizen and one 
for the Government official, cannot be 
justified. Yet the “whitewash” that has 
been applied to this investigation clearly 
shows that such a double standard not 
only exists but is condoned by this ad- 
ministration. Who doubts that if a 
steel company executive or any other 
private businessman were suspected of 
similar wrongdoing, the Department of 
Justice would not fail to call a single wit- 
ness who might shed light on the 
charges? But because a Government 
official high in the councils of this ad- 
ministration is involved, the selection of 
witnesses was affected with the discre- 
tion of a barefoot baby walking through 
a field of broken glass. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Bonny BARER 

In terms of dollars and cents, Bobby Baker 
is nothing more than another extortionist 
who practiced his art in government rather 
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than in the underworld, His importance is 
far greater than the discovery of a cheap 
crook, however, for Bobby Baker has made of 
himself a symbol of high dealing and low 
dealing, evidently condoned in official circles 
which could never have tolerated him with- 
out, at the same time, besmirching them- 
selves. It is probable, if the career of Bobby 
Baker were ever thoroughly investigated, 
that its ramifications would reveal the most 
sordid mess of socially accepted dishonesty 
since the Teapot Dome scandal more than a 
generation ago. 

The im t thing is not that Bobby 
Baker existed; it is that it was possible for 
him to exist. Many of his dealings were not 
secretive. Some were practiced quite openly 
and apparently in the full knowledge of 
those in high places of Government. Bobby 
Baker, therefore, is a sad symbol of decay. 

Those who are to blame with, and for, 
Bobby Baker should be exposed and pun- 
ished, but this will never occur. Unfortun- 
ately for the Nation, the matter of right 
and wrong will be lost somewhere in the 
welter of party politics and so there will 
be a token wrist slapping and that will be 
the end of it. If Bobby Baker's head were 
to roll, too many others would roll also. 

We have been privileged to see a letter 
from Senator B. Evererr Jorpan, chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, and therefore the person in charge of 
the Baker investigation. His letter was in 
answer to one urging that the Baker matter 
be pursued to a forthright and honest con- 
clusion. An Interesting paragraph from that 
letter statéd, “I wish to assure you that I 
will continue to conduct this investigation 
in the most honest and forthright manner 
I know how, and, in every case where our 
committee investigators have turned up 
business transactions between Mr. Baker and 
other persons, such transactions have bean 
or will be presented to the committee.” Has 
this been the case? Was there not outright 
refusal to call some key people who may 
have come forth with very embarrassing 
testimony? Also, Senator Jordan's letter 
presented only one suggestion, We hope to 
make some definite recommendations to the 
Senate whereby new rules and regulations 
will be enacted to restrict outside financial 
activities of Senate officials and employees.” 
Have there been no rules before? We are 
less interested in seeing new rules made 
than in seeing old ones invoked. 

This is, indeed, a sorry mess and it is all 
the more sorry because it lends credence to 
the idea that there exists two sets of stand- 
ards; one for the citizens and one for tho 
Government official. It is this sort of thing 
which leads our people to conclude that 
graft, greed, and expediency are the prime 
moving forces in the Government of today’s 
United States of America. Whitewarhing the 
Bobby Baker case will give irreparable sup- 
port to that belief. 

If we are to restore confidence in our Goy- 
ernment, the Members of Congress must 
make it clear that we have one set of laws 
which apply to all people. 


Address of Charles J. Maccia, National 
Commander, Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, April 25, 1964, a testimonial 
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banquet was held in Saratoga Springs, 
N. V., in my congressional district, hon- 
oring Mrs. Josephine DeCrescente, Na- 
tional Auxiliary President, Italian Ameri- 
can War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc. Mrs. DeCrescente, a constituent of 
mine from Mechanicville, N.Y., is one of 
our outstanding leaders in the field of 
veterans affairs and her dedicated efforts 
on behalf of all those who have served 
honorably in the armed services of this 
country is well known and well respected. 
As a tribute to Mrs. DeCrescente, nearly 
700 people attended this testimonial din- 
ner in her honor and to congratulate 
her upon her record and achievement as 
National Auxiliary President of the Ital- 
ian American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
clude an address given at this banquet 
by Charles J. Maccia, National Com- 
mander, Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc. Commander 
Maccia’s speech is dedicated briefly to re- 
viewing the aims and objectives and the 
thinking in general of the Italian Ameri- 
can War Veterans who have served hon- 
orably in World War I, World War I and 
the Korean conflict. 

Commander Maccia’s address follows: 
ADDRESS or CHARLES J. MACCIA, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, ITALIAN AMERICAN War VET- 

ERANS OF THE UNtIren STATES, INC. 

As your national commander, I take this 
opportunity to review with you the aims and 
objectives of this great organization we all 
love so dearly. 

Too frequently, veterans groups express 
their goals solely on the basis of such terms 
as patriotism, love of country, preservation 
of military strength and vigilance against our 
enemies both from within and outside of our 
Nation. 

Naturally, we stand for all of these things, 
for they are the very foundation of our so- 
ciety in this troubled and dangerous world. 
We recognize that without our steadfast 
dedication to these precepts we could not 
continue to be the leader of the free world. 

But all too often, these precepts and our 
dedication to them are employed as a cure-ell 
for the many and varied problems that con- 
front our Nation. I say to you, that high- 
sounding phrases and platitudes are not 
enough. If we, the members of the Italian 
American War Veterans, are to exert a more 
forceful voice in the affairs and destiny of 
our country, then it is imperative that we 
prepare and advocate a more specific and 
detailed program for the guidance of all 
Americans. 

First, I would like to outline our aims 
insofar as they pertain to our own veterans 
organization. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion; we can refer to them as our internal 
aims and objectives, 

We urge the Congress of the United States 
to issue to uà a national charter. If we are 
to grow and prosper, it is indispensable that 
we be allowed to conduct our affairs under 
the mantle of a charter issued by Congress. 
In this regard, I am happy to report that 
to date five States have adopted resolutions 
Mmemorializing Congress to grant us national 
incorporation. The most recent State legis- 
lature to pass such a resolution was the great 
State of New York. This resolution was 
adopted on March 23, 1964. I wish to pub- 
licly express our heartfelt appreciation and 
gratitude to State Assemblyman. Anthony 
"Savarese, Jr., of New York, for his untiring 
efforts in our behalf. In addition to New 
York, the following States have also adopted 
a similar resolution: New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 
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This trend is most heartwarming and augurs 
well for our organization. 

We also urge that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Washington issue to us the neces- 
sary accreditation so that we may officially 
represent veterans in the presentation and 
prosecution of their claims before this 
agency. Many other veterans groups now 
have this privilege and there is no sound 
reason why the Italian American War Vet- 
erans should be denied such accreditation. 
Sound reason and logic dictates that we are 
best suited to represent our own members 
before the Veterans’ Administration. 

In addition, we request that the proceed- 
ings of our national conventions be printed 
as a House document. It requires no docu- 
mentation by me to establish our right to 
this privilege. 7 

In keeping with the use and custom pre- 
valling with the Department of the Army, 
we ask that we be accorded the use of rifles 
for ceremonial and funeral uses. 

We advocate the formation of a commis- 
sion, either under the auspices of the execu- 
tive or legislative branch of our Government, 
to make a study in depth of the structure 
of the Veterans’ Administration. This gov- 
ernmental agency has grown to gigantic pro- 
portions, having at its disposal great power 
and financial resources. We believe the time 
has come for the introduction of new, effec- 
tive and economical procedures for the 
proper discharge of the service it renders to 
veterans. The need for sound fiscal policies 
are in demand today for every branch of 
government. Perhaps it might be wise for 
the US. Senate to create a standing Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to supervise and 
oversee the functions of this agency. 

And now we come to the topic of our aims 
with regard to the general welfare of our 
Nation. 

I have found in my experience that all too 
often veterans groups seem to consider them- 
selves separate and apart from the domestic 
issues that face our Nation, You might al- 
most call it a detachment. Unfortunately, 
veterans concentrate their vast talents and 
efforts into two main channels—veterans 
affairs and foreign policy. 

But the truth is that we cannot and must 
not divorce ourselves from the great and 
pressing issues that face our land on the 
domestic front. To ignore them or to deal 
lightly with them is to shirk our responsi- 
bilities as citizens and veterans. 

Right now before our Nation are the great 
issues of poverty, civil rights, school integra- 
tion, bible reading in schools and many 
others. 

Where do we stand on these momentous 
issues? I am fully cognizant that these cur- 
rent problems do not lend themselves to easy 
solution. With regard to the issue of civil 
rights and school integration, our fellow 
Americans are divided. These are moral 
questions. It is regrettable that passions 
have been inflamed and that extremists have 
added fuel to the fire. 

Under the circumstances, what can we 
do? There is one thing that stands out 
clearly that we must do. We must discuss, 
and if need be, debate this issue. We must 
discuss these issues dispassionately and ob- 
jectively. Even more than that, we must 
bring to bear on these moral Issues good will, 
charity and logic. 

Frankly, my Own suggestion—(and some 
may believe this to be an oversimplification) 
is that we as citizens of this great land apply 
to these troublesome issues the teachings of 
our respective religions, 

Whether an American be a Christian or 
Jew, whether we follow the Old or the New 
Testament, we cannot go astray if we truth- 
fully follow the great and everlasting truths 
of these religions. Men of good will and 
pure heart will find a way. 

Unless we find the path to internal peace, 
unity, and tranquility we shall not long re- 
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main the leader of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world. 

I sincerely believe that veterans' organiza- 
tions can perform no better service to their 
Nation than to honestly grapple with our 
current domestic problems. We must, as 
veterans give our Nation leadership in all 
fields of social intercourse. 

Come, let us join hands in this great cru- 
sade of the 20th century. 


The Polish Constitution of 1791—Witness 
to the Polish Tradition of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed an honor to participate in the com- 
memoration of the 173d anniversary of 
Poland's Constitution, and I join with my 
other colleagues in a salute to this brave 
and freedom-loving nation. 

Poland is a nation with a tragic yet 
inspiring history. Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again,” says the poet, 
and so it has been with Poland. From 
her zenith as a great state in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, when her troops 
saved Europe from Turkish domination, 
Poland went into a slow but steady de- 
cline, culminating in the three parti- 
tions of 1772, 1793, and 1795. But again 
and again Poles revolted, and asserted 
their national identity. In the slow 
workings of history a revived Poland 
was to take its place in the family of 
nations, only to encounter the supreme 
irony of Communist domination. 

Even at the height of its power, Po- 
land was no simple military autocracy. 
It was a state with constitutional tra- 
ditions dating back to the Middle Ages. 
The Polish Constitution of 1791, which 
we memorialize today, was heir to those 
traditions. It is one of the historic land- 
marks on man’s long road to freedom. 
Under it Poland became a hereditary 
limited monarchy, with biennial parlia- 
ments and ministerial responsibility. It 
abolished the unfortunate “liberum 
veto” by which the negative vote of one 
man might block the adoption of any 
legislative measure, a system which had 
rendered effective government in Poland 
all but impossible. The free election of 
kings, which had opened Poland to ex- 
ternal intrigue and pressure was abol- 
ished. The executive was strengthened, 
and old class distinctions were swept 
aside as the right to land ownership and 
civil and ecclesiastical office were opened 
to the middle class as well as to the aris- 
tocracy. The groundwork was laid for 
the abolition of serfdom, and absolute 
religious toleration was established. 
Truly the Polish Constitution of 1791 


was a model for its time and for the fu- 


ture. If only history had permitted its 
continued operation Poland would surely 
have been a shining beacon of light in 
19th century Europe. 

But the beacon was snuffed out before 
it really had a chance to burn. Poland 
disappeared from the political map of 
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Europe, not to be revived until the end 
of the first world war. The unhappy 
story which followed is familiar to us 
all. 


Once again today, however, Poland 
manifests her will to live. Communist 
she may be in form, but who can doubt 
that the hearts of the Polish people are 
with the West? It is Western models 
that Poland follows in art, in literature, 
even in recreation. Outspoken criticism 
of the government is by no means un- 
common. In short, whatever the out- 
ward form of the Polish Government, 
the Polish people are demonstrating 
every day that their democratic instincts, 
manifested in the Constitution of 1791, 
are strong and steady, and that democ- 
racy in Poland will yet prevail. 


A “Success” in the Forcign Aid Pro- 
gram: Costa Rican Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering our foreign aid program it must 
be realized that the economies of the 
countries which are receiving U.S. as- 
sistance are primarily agricultural. To 
achieve higher living standards for an 
entire population dependent upon farm- 
ing requires modernization of agricul- 
tural methods and stimulation of in- 
dustry to achieve a diversified economy. 

Traditions arising out of subsistence 
farming and outdated agricultural prac- 
tices naturally impede the progress of 
the country as much as oulmoded com- 
mercial practices. The Alliance for 
Progress has established in cooperation 
with private and public investment two 
credit facilitics in Costa Rica for the 
purpose of stimulating and modernizing 
both agriculture and industry. 

Costa Rica is a relatively advanced 
Central American republic of 19,600 
square miles whose tropical lowlands 
and temperate highlands and plateaus 
lie between the Caribbean and the 
Pacific Ocean. Like most underdevel- 
oped countries, Costa Rica’s 1,275,000 in- 
habitants, with an average per capita 
income of $272, depend heavily for 
their livelihood on agriculture—coffee, 
bananas, cocoa. Primarily a land of 
small farms, the Government is trying 
to increase their productivity through 
agricultural education, and research, as 
well as making available medium and 
long-term loans to start new or expand 
existing enterprises. 

The Alliance for Progress last year 
agreed to make a loan to help finance a 
credit corporation for business and in- 
dustry if private Costa Rican investors 
would agree to raise $1 million privately 
to back the corporation. The million 
dollar subscription was completed when 
75 investors—coffeegrowers, industrial- 
ists, merchants, professional men, stu- 
dents, and housewives—subscribed and 
thus assured the establishment of the 
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industrial credit corporation in their 
country. 

The availability of new development 
capital on attractive terms is expected 
to diversify Costa Rica’s economy and 
decrease the reliance on coffee as the 
principal foreign exchange earner. It 
is also expected to stimulate industrial 
production with a corresponding in- 
crease in tax revenue. 

One of the most impressing aspects 
of this subscription was the. participa- 
tion of the National Federation of Uni- 
versity Students indicating their confi- 
dence in the future of their country. 
Rodrigo Madrigal Nieto, chairman of the 
board of the credit corporation, noting 
this, stated that the subscription is “a 
symbol of unity between the present and 
the future and the best demonstration 
of confidence from youth about what the 
Alliance for Progress can realize with 
private initiative.” 

Realizing that modern technology 
leading to a diversified, sound economy 
requires progress in agriculture also, the 
Alliance participates in a credit board 
for farmers. Where agricultural produc- 
tion may be way below capacity because 
of insufficient agricultural credit, it is 
expected that the rural credit board will 
spark improvements in the life of the 
farm population and, thus, the country. 
However, sometimes the transfer to mod- 
ern technology is more time-consuming 
than we in our rapidly moving world 
may be willing to believe. And through 
such programs as the rural credit board 
the educational process of changing old 
attitudes into new has a beginning. 

An illustrative case in which this 
transformation recently occurred in- 
volved a small Costa Rican farmer. This 
small farmer had always planted corn 
with a stick and harvested with a knife. 
He had worked for a short while on the 
Inter-American Highway and, amazed at 
the machinery he saw, he returned to his 
farm to ponder these startling innova- 
tions. The secret, he concluded, was 
power which would enable him to grow 
more corn; but his area had only one 
ox. , last year, this farmer ap- 
proached the Rural Credit Board in his 
nearest village for a loan to buy an ox. 
Armed with an Alliance-for-Progress- 
backed loan of $75, which he borrowed 
for 3 years at 6 percent, he bought his 
precious ox. Soon, he had trebled his 
corn acreage. With added earnings he 
bought his wife a sewing machine, which 
has enabled her to sew for her neighbors 
who in exchange provide serviccs for her. 
Thanks to their augmented income, this 
family now boasts a galvanized iron roof 
and a transistor radio: 

In our terms, this farmer's progress 
can hardly be termed to have reached the 
plateau in modern agricultural methods 
and high living standards. But for- 
tunately this farmer and others like him 
have a start. This small loan through 
wise use has revolutionized the thinking 
and life of one Costa Rican family who, 
no doubt, have set a sterling example to 
their neighbors. Subsistence farming 
traditions impeding progress are on their 
way out—evidence that long-range 
strategy for achieving higher living 
sonaray for the total population pays 
off. 


April 29 
Wisconsin Student Honored for Essay on 
Employing the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased and proud 
that one of my constituents, Margaret 
T. Frawley, 434 Garfield Ave., Eau Claire, 
Wis., has won second place in the 
1964 National “Ability Counts” Contest 
sponsored by the President's Committee 
and cooperating State Governors’ Com- 
mittees on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. President Johnson is expected 
to present the awards to Miss Frawley 
and the four other national winners at 
the annual meeting of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, being held April 30 at the De- 
partmental Auditorium here in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Miss Frawley, who is a senior at Regis 
High School in Eau Claire, is the third 
Wisconsin student to place second in the 
national competition. Entries in the 
national contest came from juniors and 
seniors in public, parochial, and private 
schools in 49 States and territories. 


In her essay, Miss Frawley detailed 
the progress being made by the people 
of Eau Claire in the field of training and 
employing the handicapped. Eau Claire 
has not only built a Shelter for the 
Handicapped but is rapidly expanding 
the services offered by the Shelter to the 
handicapped and their prospective em- 
ployers. t 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have Miss Frawley's prize- 
winning essay printed in the RECORD: 
How HANDICAPPED WORKERS IN My COMMU- 

NITY Arg Provina THAT "ApILITY Counts” 
(By Margaret Terese Frawley) 

“Ability,” that special quality which for 
more than 187 years has pushed our great 
country of America always forward in his- 
tory, progress, and destiny, The early Amer- 
ican colonists initiated a chain of ideals and 
hopes to which we Americans todny continue 
to add many new links, This chain is 
strengthened and closely connected in each 
section of history by the one, strong link 
called ability. Ability counts in our Nation, 
ability counts in our 50 States, ability counts 
in the rural areas, and ability counts in our 
cities. But most significant is the ability 
found in the individual. I live in Eau Claire, 
Wis., a community which has recently tapped 
a wonderful, hidden resource of ability dis- 
covered in our handicapped citizens. 

“Ability” in Webster’s dictionary is defined 
as “power to do something physical or men- 
tal.“ The majority of people associate ability 
as being synonymous with the terms “capac- 
ity”, “attitude”, “skill”, or “talent.” I believe 
ability includes a much wider scope of vo- 
cabulary for the handicapped worker in Eau 
Claire. The small word, ability, is composed 
of seven letters which represent the many, 
varied fields In which the handicapped work- 
ers of my community have developed worth- 
while contributions, not only for themselves, 
but for all their neighbors. By splitting up 
the quality of ability I hope to share with 
you a part of the story of our handicapped 
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workers, and their spirit to make my com- 
munity of Eau Claire greater. 

A—Stands distinctively for achievements 
accomplished by the resourcefulness of the 
handicapped in Eau Claire. My community 
is the only one in the district of 22 counties 
which has built a shelter for the handi- 
capped. This shelter is expanding rapidly in 
Its services available to the city. People of 
Eau Claire have often demonstrated their 
personal faith in this project. In November 
the shelter received an additional 15%4 lots 
on Hastings Way. Our city proudly realizes 
that the shelter has placed 29 handicapped 
persons in jobs since it opened in 1959. 

B—Brings into sharp focus the picture of 
betterment in our city through the employ- 
ment of the handicapped, One short true 
example can clearly express this point. Be- 
fore 1942 a shut-in handicapped woman in 
Eau Claire took in sewing at her home for 10 
cents an hour. Now. this same handicapped 
woman is earning $1.25 an hour. She is a 
taxpayer, where before she depended on re- 
lief, For the past 17 years she had been able 
to be a reliable, happy employee at the 
Chippewa Valley Sporting Goods Store. 

I—The handicapped also appear in the 
field of industry. Ihe majority of impaired 
workers are hired in skilled industry. The 
Duncan Yo-Yo Co, is glad to praise the qual- 
ity of work turned out at the Eau Claire 
Handicapped Shelter: “The work put out 
by the shelter is of a higher quality than 
other factories produce.” The Wisconsin 
State Employment Service Manager, Mr. D. 
W. Ickstadt, reports: Most employers in Eau 
Claire have had some experience with handi- 

L—The ability of the handicapped individ- 
ual-signifies leadership. A committee has 
been established in my community consist- 
ing of a group of prominent men who initi- 
ate and encourage the placement and hiring 
of the handicapped, This committee has 
selected Mr. R. W. Vesperman to receive the 
honor plaque for his policy of employing the 
handicapped. The award reads: “The Eau 
Claire Committee of the Handicapped awards 
this citation for meritorious service in ap- 
Ppreciation for the exceptional contributions 
in furthering employment of the handi- 
Capped.” Wisconsin has chosen Mr. Obert 
Bauer, Business Manager of Broadcasters’ 
Services, Inc., as Wisconsin's “Handicapped 
Person of the Year,” for overcoming serious 
handicap and for helping to rehabilitate 
Other handicapped people. 

I—Proclaims the ideals practiced by Eau 
Claire's handicapped workers. I learned sev- 
eral interesting facts during my interview 
With Mr. Vesperman of the Chippewa Valley 
Sporting Goods Store. The handicapped 
Workers have about the same absenteeism 
record as unimpaired workers, and do not 
miss work unless they are really sick. They 
Produce at the same rate as the nonhandi- 
capped workers on the same job because they 
are not thinking of doing the work only for 
themselves, 

T— The training the handicapped person 
is given in Eau Claire is excellent and valu- 
able for the entire comunity. At the shelter 
he receives 75 houra of training, plus 300 
hours of personal evaluation. The vocational 
School employs a full-time teacher, Mrs. 
Bertha Strum, to train the handicapped and 
visit at homes around the county to instruct 
the handicapped. The three main categories 
these trained handicapped persons enter are 
these; skilled industries, clerical, and sales 
Work. Mr. Chada of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Center in Eau Claire reports that al- 
though several counties are Jarger, Eau Claire 
Was second in Wisconsin last. year for reha- 
Dilitating clients. 

Y—Reminds you and all your friends to 
encourage the hiring of the handicapped in 
your community, and to spread the realiza- 
tion of the true value of their ability, their 
spirit, and their ideals. Respect and appreci- 
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ation will climb still higher in my community 
when all people are educated in understand- 
ing the ability proven by handicapped work- 
ers, 

“Ability” * * that special quality, the 
foundation of progress, the strong link, the 
wonderful hidden resource bubbling in the 
handicapped workers of my community. 
Ability counts in our Nation, ability counts 
in our States, ability counts in the rural 
areas, and ability counts in our cities. But 
most significant is the ability in the individ- 
ual, 


Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the House passed H.R. 8200. That bill 
provided for shelter in Federal buildings 
and authorized payment toward the con- 
struction or modification of approved 
public shelter space in the buildings of 
State and local governments and non- 
profit institutions. 

The Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee has deferred action on H.R. 8200 
until other decisions on continental de- 
fense are made, primarily on the basis 
that. “ballistic missile defense and the 
shelter program have been closely re- 
lated, and it is believed that a decision 
as to both should be similarly related.” 

My subcommittee is disappointed that 
the Senate took this action. It is evident 
from our hearings that a decision on the 
shelter program can be made independ- 
ently of other decisions on continental 
defense. ‘The fallout shelter program 
can stand alone and will contribute far 
more to the savings of lives per dollar 
spent than any other active defense pro- 
gram. It is not dependent on an anti- 
ballistic-missile system for its effective- 
ness. 

The views of this committee have not 
changed as a result of the Senate action, 
We still think that the shelter program 
is absolutely necessary. The Department 
of Defense will again submit a shelter 
bill next year and the committee will 
hold hearings on it early in the next 
Congress. In view of this I will not 
schedule hearings on the Department's 
recent request for authorization of addi- 
bea amounts based on passage of H.R. 
8200. 

The action of the Senate need not de- 
tract from the current momentum of the 
civil defense program. A full report was 
recently made to the Armed Services 
Committee describing actions which 
could be taken pending a further de- 
cision by the Congress on this program. 

The Department of Defense has in- 
formed us it will expand existing shelter 
capacity and improve habitability of ex- 
isting shelters by purchasing and plac- 
ing in the shelter new portable yentila- 
tion equipment kits. In our hearings 
last summer, we were informed of accel- 
erated research on a cheap, durable and 
portable ventilation kit to increase ex- 
isting shelter capacities. This research 
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has now paid off. The equipment can 
be bought and put in places at a cost 
of $2.50 per person sheltered. The kits 
which are either power or bicycle pedal 
operated can easily be installed in an 
emergency by persons who have no par- 
ticular mechanical aptitude. The kit is 
only 21 by 27 by 39 inches in size, Much 
of the space already located by the Na- 
tional Shelter Survey which has ade- 
quate protection but which could not 
be used because of inadequate ventila- 
tion can now be put to use. 

As a further measure to assure usabil- 
ity of fallout shelter space, minor adap- 
tations to the water systems of major 
buildings will be made which will per- 
mit trapping of water in the pipes and 
making it available to the shelter areas. 
This will provide an adequate emergency 
water supply for the shelterees and will 
make usable many spaces which are not 
now available because of lack of stored 
water. Another measure will be to in- 
stall telephone jacks on a one-time basis 
in the shelter areas. This will permit 
communications between the shelter 
areas and the command and control 
points. 

I understand also that the Department 
of Defense is to adopt a number of other 
eae frp identify a: make usable 

è out protection afforded by exist- 
ing structures. z 

As an extension of the shelter survey, 
the Department plans to find out how 
much shelter is afforded in home base- 
ments and inner cores of small multi- 
family units and other buildings not 
covered in the survey. 

The information will be analyzed by 
using computers. It will be particularly 
useful in rural and suburban areas where 
the greatest shelter deficit exists. 

Also, the Department proposes to make 
available professional community shelter 
planning services to local governments 
for the purpose of creating a working 
shelter system, determining what each 
citizen should do in time of emergency 
and getting that information to the peo- 
ple, The job will consist of identifying 
specific areas of shelter deficit and the 
most economical methods of overcoming 
the deficit, and to assign people to spe- 
cific shelters. 

Last week the Secretary of Defense 
transferred the civil defense program 
and the Office of Civil Defense from the 
Department of Defense to the Secretary 
of the Army. This was done because the 
civil defense program is now fully opera- 
tional and has become an integral part 
of continental defense. The delegation 
and civil defense will retain its civilian 
character. It will not be made a part 
of the military structure. Nevertheless, 
civil defense must work-closely with the 
eer General Wheeler recently 
8. 2 

Speaking both for myself as a professional 
soldier and for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
a fallout protection oriented civil defense is 
clearly a necessary element of the total US. 
national security effort. Our potential, 
enemies have a clear capability for nuclear 
warfare, and we cannot discount the possi- 
bility that such a war may occur. Prudence 
and plain commonsense dictate that we be 
prepared for it. An adequate program of 
civil defense should give our population a 
reasonable degree of protection as well as 
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increasing the credibility of our military 
deterrent posture. 


The Alaskan experience with civil de- 
fense in the recent staggering earth- 
quake underscores the validity of a 
soundly based, sensible civil defense pro- 
gram. Civil defense at the State and 
local government level, throughout those 
disaster afflicted communities, was the 
nerve center of life saving, rescue and 
relief operations. Civil defense com- 
munications and warning systems were 
the first to be restored, or in many cases 
were unaffected. Communications and 
other equipment purchased with the fi- 
nancial assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment served as the essential link between 
State and local government and dis- 
aster areas in need. Civil defense or- 
ganization and training made available 
to the governor of the State, and to local 
authorities, an organized system for the 
immediate and effective arrangements to 
coordinate the relief efforts of local gov- 
ernment departments, to conduct relief 
operations, and to reassure the public 
that the Government was in command 
of the situation and that requests for 
assistance were receiving prompt atten- 
tion and effective coordination. The 
military assistance so promptly and ef- 
fectively provided was channeled to the 
places of most immediate need and tne 
men and materials needed for relief op- 
erations were more effectively used be- 
cause of civil defense organization and 
training. The same pattern would exist, 
and would be followed in the unlikely 
event of a nuclear attack. The Alaskan 
experience underscores the soundness of 
the proposal to make civil defense equip- 
ment and personnel available to combat 
local disasters. 

These steps show progress in the civil 
defense field. While the progress is not 
as rapid as the Armed Services Commit- 
tee thinks it should be, nevertheless, it 
is probably adequate. 

All the foregoing actions, which are an 
extension of the current survey of the 
marking and stocking program, can be 
accomplished without additional legisla- 
tive authorization. In addition to these 
measures, two additional actions to 
strengthen the civil defense program not 
requiring additional legislative author- 
ization will be taken by the executive 
branch. The heads of all Federal de- 
partments and agencies responsible for 
Federal civilian and military building 
programs will design shelter features into 
new Federal buildings and will construct 
these features where they can be incor- 
porated without added cost. Where the 
shelter features require additional funds 
for their accomplishment, specific au- 
thorization will be requested from the 
appropriate authorizing committee of 
the Congress, with an indication of the 
cost of the shelter feature. Upon enact- 
ment of the authorization for the con- 
struction, appropriations will then be re- 
quested from the Congress for the con- 
struction. 

H.R. 8200 required that shelter fea- 
tures be incorporated into existing Fed- 
eral buildings as well, and would have 
authorized appropriations for this pur- 
pose. Until the Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to enact specific legislation for 
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the broad program of shelter in existing 
buildings, this program will not be un- 
dertaken. Thus, in each instance the 
Congress will be authorizing and appro- 
priating funds for the shelter features. 

The Defense Department’s regulations 
on the use of civil defense equipment 
and supplies acquired with Federal fin- 
ancial assistance will be modified to au- 
thorize their use in local disaster. Like- 
wise, regulations will be modified to spe- 
cifically authorize State and local civil 
defense personnel supported by Federal 
funds to engage in local disaster relief 
activities as the circumstance dictates. 
H.R. 8200 would have provided for this 
by legislation as a means to strengthen 
the civil defense program at the local 
level, and thus it was an appropriate 
matter for the congressional enactment. 
Technically, however, it is a measure now 
available under the existing authority in 
the Federal Civil Defense Act. 


Conserving Our Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important problems facing the 
country today is the future need for 
fresh water. 

As cosponsor of legislation to upgrade 
and strengthen the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
the text of an excellent article, Con- 
erving Our Waters.” The article is writ- 
ten by Wallace West. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

CONSERVING OUR WATERS 
(By Wallace West) 
FOREWORD 

Americans have abundant supplies of all 
the good things of life. Nevertheless, every 
citizen must do his utmost to conserve and 
make the best possible use of the Nation’s 
natural resources to insure that they remain 
abundant, 

Oilmen and oil companies have a proper 
concern with this responsibility. They now 
provide almost three-quarters of the Na- 
tion's energy requirements, and use the most 
modern conservation techniques to assure 
adequate petroleum reserves for the future. 
They also voluntarily install expensive fa- 
cilities and engage in extensive research to 
help protect the quality of our water and 
air. 


Work being done in this country to main- 
tain and upgrade atmospheric purity is out- 
lined in an American Petroleum Institute 
booklet entitled “Clearing the Air.” This 
companion piece deals with practices being 
employed to protect and make the most effi- 
cient use of our rivers, lakes, seas, and under- 
ground water resources. 

It has been prepared because; 

1. This country’s rapid growth requires 
that water conservation and renovation ef- 
forts be accelerated. 

2. The public needs factual information as 
to what steps should be taken in this di- 
rection. 

3. Ollmen themselves should know how 
their companies, their industry, and other 
groups contribute to the efficient manage- 
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ment of water resources. Unbiased, factual 
information on the subject will help them 
cooperate in such efforts and put them in a 
position to explain the true situation to their 
neighbors. 

“Conserving Our Waters” is not a defini- 
tive survey, Technical literature on water 
use fills many volumes, Further information 
may be found in the American Petroleum 
Institute's “Water Pollution Abatement Kit" 
and in the written and filmed materials listed 
therein. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF THE 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 


PART I. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF WATER POLLUTION 


A history of the human race could be 
written in mud, The battle against silt— 
today's No. 1 pollutant—began some 8,000 
years ago, soon after the Sumerians invented 
irrigation to increase crop yields from the 
fertile plains of Mesopotamia. 

Sumeria prospered for many centuries as 
the world’s first civilization grew up around 
a canal system that is the wonder of modern 
engineers. Then complications arose. The 
continued growth of large cities in that 
area created a tremendous demand for 
lumber. Sumerian builders cut down the 
forests on upland slopes of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers. As a direct result, flash 
floods swept vast quantities of silt off those 
denuded mountains and into the irrigation 
ditches. 

Farmers worked night and day to keep the 
watercourses open but the task became too 
much for them, In search of slaves who 
could be forced to do the spadework the 
rulers of Babylon, Nineveh and other city 
states invaded neighboring areas, 

The silt that slaves removed from the 
canals piled up until it stood 50 feet high 
along their banks. At that point further 
work became impossible. The irrigation sys- 
tem broke down, crops falled, people starved 
and Sumerian civilization began its long 
decay. 

The Romans had a similar experience. ‘In 
the sixth century B.C., they built a storm 
sewer, the Cloaca Maxima, to drain their 
low-lying Forum. This big ditch was ex- 
eee eee dp hy eee Ker 

surrounding Campagna Swam 
into fertile farmland. B 

For centuries the Campagna supported a 
dense and prosperous population, Then the 
Cloaca began clogging with silt and garbage. 
One of the big reasons for Rome's many 
wars of conquest was to capture slaves who 
could be used to keep the drains open, 

Slaves became harder to capture as the 
centuries passed. As a result the sewage 
System gradually fell to ruin. Farmlands 
near the capital reverted to a disease-brecd- 
ing swamp known as the Pontine Marshes. 
Plagues and malaria ravaged the city and 
countryside. Finally, when barbarian armies 
attacked, the Roman citizenry was so debili- 
tated that it struck hardly a blow in its own 
defense. 

The Maya Indians of southern Mexico also 
seem to have met disaster because of a water 
problem. The Mayas bullt a high civiliza- 
tion based on lush harvests they obtained 
after burning off rain forests in that area. 
They knew little or nothing about proper 
drainage, however, so torrential tropic rains 
soon swept their unprotected topsoil away. 
Crops failed and the Mayan culture crum- 
bled. 

Not long ago the southwestern Dust Bowl 
threatened the United States with a some- 
what similar crisis. In the blowing thir- 
tles, American farms lost half a million 
acres of topsoil yearly from wind and water 
erosion, Only herole measures—contour 
plowing, flood control, reforestation and the 
planting of quick-growing grasses and shel- 
terbelts of trees—averted a disaster, Even 
today, after the expenditure of vast sums and 
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tremendous effort, mountains of topsoil still 
pollute water systems, kill fish and aquatic 
life, clog dams or drift down the Mississippi 
and other streams to the sea. Anyone who 
has seen the “Big Muddy” at flood can ap- 
preciate that silt remains America’s worst 
water pollutant. 
Municipal sewage 


Municipal sewage, the No. 2 pollutant, is 
of recent origin. It was first brought to pub- 
lic attention in the 19th century. That was 
when some brilliant detective work by Dr. 
John Snow proved that a London cholera 
epidemic had been caused by just one sew- 
age-contaminated well. Gordon M. Fair, 
professor of sanitary engineering at Harvard 
University, tells what happened after that: 

“In the first half of the 19th century,” 
he writes, London and, later, other com- 
munities of the world arrived at a fateful 
decision. They permitted and, soon after, 
ordered the discharge into existing storm 

> drains of offensive wastes from households 

and industry. The water-carriage system of 
sewerage was born and the gross pollution 
of natural bodies of water began. 

“In present-day parlance, this was a crash 
program. There was no planning, Certainly 
there was no weighing of the possible conse- 
quences. Soon, therefore, first the small 
streams of England and then the larger ones 
became polluted. 

“Since they do not date back much more 
than a century, even in the most advanced 
cities of Europe, it is not surprising that 
many younger communities are only today 
coming to grips with pollutional problems.” 

Until about 25 years ago, most American 
cities and towns could have been listed 
among Professor Fair's backward “younger 
communities," Prior to that date they con- 
fined their efforts to purifying supplies of 
drinking water with chlorine and to the in- 
stallation of “ treatment 
plants. These remove the visible and more 
objectionable particles from municipal 
wastes. z 

In the early, 1940's a storm of Indignation 
blew up over this disgraceful situation. Re- 
sort areas were becoming badly polluted. 
The quality of streams in many parts of the 
country was rapidly deteriorating. Munici- 
palities then began building “secondary” 
sewage treatment plants. These facilities 
included settling basins to remove solids, and 
cultures of bacteria to consume wastes held 
in solution. 

About this time, too, farmers halted the 
Dust Bowl's spread and progressive indus- 
tries stepped up their installation of treat- 
ment facilities for organic and inorganic 
wastes, 

Entry of the United States into World War 
II slowed these worthwhile developments. 
Municipalities practically stopped building 
sewage systems and treatment plants. Farm- 
ers ignored erosion as they “mined” their 
soll to obtain the largest possible crops for 
the United States and its allies. Industries, 
working round the clock to supply steel, mu- 
nitions, trucks, tanks, fuel, rubber and other 
wur materials, could spend little time on im- 
provement of their waste disposal plants. 

A change for the better 

That potentially dangerous situation be- 
fan to change for the better when the war 
ended, By 1947, many cities found their 
treatment facilities obsolete and began re- 
Placing them with new ones of larger size 
and vastly increased efficiency. Industries 
followed the same course by revamping their 
waste disposal plants to keep pace with ex- 
panding production. 

Even today, however, a big gap remains be- 
tween what has been accomplished and what 
is desirable. The population ex- 
Plosion and intense industrialization ag- 
gruvate this situation. It is estimated that 
three-quarters of the 1980 U.S. population 
will lve in gigantic metropolitan areas 
tor ved by sewers, ` 
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What will the quality of that 1980 water 
be like? Scientists and technologists are 
secking an answer. 

PART H. WATER, THE INEXHAUSTIBLE 
RESOURCE 

Some people have an idea that America is 
“running out of water.” They think that, 
when one drinks water, when farmers irrigate 
their fields with it and when industrial 
plants use it to manufacture steel, chemi- 
cals, paper, and petroleum or other products, 
the water is destroyed and disappears for- 
ever. 

By following this faulty une of reasoning, 
they reach the depressing conclusion that, if 
we keep Increasing our use of water at the 
present rate, the United States soon will re- 
semble the Sahara Desert. As “proof” of 
this argument they point to the parched 
plains of America’s Southwest. 

Many parts of the world do have water 
distribution problems. The Imperial Valley 
of California gets so little rainfall that only 
intense irrigation can make it fruitful. Parts 
of Brazil, Central America, the Congo, and 
even Florida’s Everglades receive so much 
moisture that they are almost unfit for 
habitation. Thickly populated and highly 
industrialized areas have increased their 
water demand so rapidly since World War II 
that available supplies must be renovated 
and used more than once. Nevertheless, the 
hard fact remains that water never “wears 


Unevenly distributed though it may be, 
there is now as much water on and under 
the surface of the earth and in its atmos- 
phere as there was millions of years ago. It 
is possible that some of your morning shower 
was used by Mother Eve to bathe Cain and 
Abel. 

Even when chemists split water into hydro- 
gen (H) and oxygen (O) they cannot destroy 
it. At the first opportunity these gases re- 
combine to form exactly the same amount of 
H,O that was present in the first place. 

There is a never-ending abundance of 
water because of nature's hydrological cycle. 
Moisture is absorbed and discarded by all 
plants and by all animals, including man. 
The discarded water carries waste materials 
with it. Then one of two things happens: 

1. It evaporates. Germs that it may con- 
tain dry out and die. Other wastes are de- 
posited on the earth or enter the atmosphere. 

2. It sinks into the ground or is flushed 
down a drain. Sandy soll removes part of 
the contaminants and pollutants, The rest 
may remain harmful to health or property 
until the impure water reaches a stream, 
lake, or ocean, There it is cleansed by the 
action of oxygen in the air, bacteria, sunlight, 
and dilution. 

Eventually, all water evaporates and is 
drawn into the sky by the sun to form 
clouds. It returns to the earth as rain or 
snow in a nearly pure state, suitable for fur- 
ther use. 

This conservation of water by nature's 
own renovation processes makes life possible. 
When man upsets this balance, by with- 
drawing water from streams at too rapid a 
tate for irrigation, industrial use or city 
water supply, or when he deposits too much 
waste too quickly for nature to get rid of it, 
he must correct the balance by other means. 

Water reuse grows e 

Nowadays, most municipal and industrial 
wastes pass through disposal plants which 
speedily lower the amount of impurities they 
contain, through the use of biological, 
chemical, and other processes. After most 
of the water's contaminants and pollutants 
have been removed, it may be released or re- 
tained for reuse. Sanitary engineers esti- 
mate that, by 1980, all water will have to be 
used at least twice before release. One oil 
refinery in the arid Southwest already re- 
cycles its process water 50 times. 

It is estimated that water in the Ohio 
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River is renovated four times before reach- 
ing the Mississippi. The cleanup work of 
agricultural, industrial, municipal and 
other groups forming an interstate. compact 
known as the Ohio River Valley Sanitation 
Commission (Orsanco) is remarkably thor- 
ough. It has proved so effective that the 
Ohio River, an open sewer not many years 
ago, is again becoming suitable for swim- 
ming, boating and other recreational uses. 
Plans are under consideration to extend 
such areawide programs to the Missouri, the 
silt-clogged Mississippi, the Delaware and 
other rivers and streams. 

It can be seen from these facts that, no 
matter what happens to water, it is never 
used up. The worst that can happen is that, 
through lack of proper natural and artificial 
renovation, it may be allowed to become so 
dirty that the uses to which it can be put are 
severely limited. 

Before we proceed to a discussion of spe- 
cific steps being taken by farmers, cities, 
and industries to keep America’s water sup- 
plies clean, two definitions are in order. 
The ones presented here can be disputed but 
they may, at least, held avoid misunder- 
standing between the author and the reader: 

Contamination: According to Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, “contamination” 
stems from the Latin word “contamen,” 
meaning “the transmission of contagious 
disease from one person to another.” ‘That 
is, contaminated water carries -harmful 
germs. 

Contamination of drinking water is caused 
by the dumpirg of untreated human or ani- 
mal wastes into streams and other sources 
of supply. When health measures are en- 
forced, germ-laden drinking water ceases to 
be a serious problem. This is shown by the 
practical elimination in this country of 
waterborne diseases such as typhoid fever. 

Pollution: Webster says pollution comes 
from the Latin root “lutum” meaning mud 
or silt. Technically, therefore, only fiat, 
tasteless, sterile distilled H,O is unpolluted. 
Water from the clearest mountain brook con- 
tains some silt, plus traces of calcium, fron, 
copper, and other chemicals. These “pollu- 
tants" give the water its delicious taste and 
make it a suitable habitat for trout and 
aquatic plants. Trouble arises only when 
more pollutants get into a stream or other 
body of water than the normal flow can 
dilute, assimilate, and render harmless. (It 
should be remembered, in this connection, 
that some streams are more valuable to man 
in removing wastes from the municipality 
than they would be as trout streams.) 

The principal sources of pollution are: 

1. Mud or silt washed off the land as a 
result of farming, housing construction, and 
highway building. 

2, Municipal sewage. (Even though con- 
tamination of drinking water by disease 
germs has been nearly eliminated, hundreds 
of older sewage systems in this country still 
discharge vast amounts of untreated 
garbage.) 

3. Industrial wastes resulting from the 
manufacture of products necessary to our 
civilization. 

Nobody denies that all of these pollution 
sources require careful attention and abate- 
ment. This is true because of: 

Rapid growth of population, cities, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

The stubborn fact that the volume of 
Waste increases each year while streamflows 
remaln constant. 

The further fact that water is unevenly 
distributed: 

The final fact remains, however, that the 
United States is not “running out of water.” 
We have a wealth of it. If our population 
increases 10 times, there will still be an 
Overall surplus. But our water will have 
to be efficiently and properly used and 


Today, America takes advantage of only 
a small percentage of the rain and snow 
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that falls each year. Its only real future 
problem will be to keep that water reason- 
ably clean and to use engineering methods 
already developed that impound and dis- 
tribute the supply to the right places at 
the right times, 

PART III. THE CONSERVATION OF WATER USED FOR 

FARMING AND CONSTRUCTION 


“He is the greatest patriot who stops the 
most gullies,” and Henry Clay in the early 
19th century. 

Comparatively little gully stopping could 
be done, however, until oil-powered tractors 
and machinery became everyday tools. 
Farmers, builders, and highway engineers 
lacked the equipment needed to contour and 
grade large areas, dig ponds or drainage 
ditches, plant forests, and apply other con- 
servation practices. It has been estimated 
by Dr. Milton Eisenhower that, from colonial 
days until the end of the dust bowl, the 
average depth of America’s topsoil was re- 
duced by half. 

The lost soll not only grew no crops but 

clogged rivers, dams, and harbors, choked 
aquatic plants, polluted water supplies, and 
killed enormous quantities of fish, oysters, 
and clams. Yet, except for Clay, Jefferson, 
and a few other conservationists, most Ameri- 
pay ignored the danger threatened by ero- 
sion. 
Passage of the Soil Conservation Act in 
1935 brought a great improvement in this 
situation. At about the same time tractors 
which had been soil wreckers and water 
wasters in inexperienced hands, began to 
power ditchers, graders, bulldozers, and other 
conservative tools. 

Since that date millions of acres of dam- 
aged plains and denuded slopes have been 
reseeded, often by plane, with fast-growing 
grasses or trees. Dams and ponds have been 
built to retard surface water runoff. Over- 
irrigation, which once damaged soil and pol- 
luted ground water, has virtually ended. A 
new generation of farmers and agricultural 
engineers, trained largely in America’s land- 
grant colleges, is applying science, rather 
than rule-of-thumb methods, to their pro- 
fessions. 

In the late 1940's, new petroleum-based 
agricultural chemicals began providing bet- 
ter insecticides, fungicides, weedkillers, and 
fertilizers. ‘These not only increased crop 
yields to a fantastic extent but, by reduc- 
ing the need for extensive cultivation, mark- 
edly conserved water, and retarded erosion. 

Unfortunately, some enthusiastic but inex- 
perienced farmers jumped to the conclusion 
that, if a little of the new pesticides was ef- 
fective, a lot would be better. They dis- 
regarded instructions on packages and used 
larger quantities of the chemicals than were 
specified. 

Read the instructions 

A great deal has been learned since those 
early years. Instructions are more widely 
read and followed. Chemical companies 
manufacture products that are quickly 
broken down and rendered harmless by bac- 
teria and other factors in air, soll, and water. 
If used correctly—according to instructions 
plainly printed on their labels—modern 
agricultural chemicals are safe. Moreover 

vastly increase yields and the 
quality of fruit, vegetable, cotton, and other 
crops. 

Meanwhile, building contractors and road- 
builders also are learning important lessons 
about water conservation and erosion con- 
trol. Bullders are abandoning their prac- 
tices of bulldozing trees, scraping off topsoil, 
and allowing the weather to work its will on 
new housing developments until property 
owners can fill the resultant gullies and plant 
grass, trees, and shrubs that will hold the 
earth. Highway engineers are using plastic, 
asphalt, and other coverings to keep new 
roadsides from eroding until grass can grow, 
Soll erosion should soon cease to be a major 
pollution problem. f- 
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Even after erosion is brought under con- 
trol, agriculture will continue to pose a con- 
servation problem. This is so because plants 
consume fantastic amounts of moisture. 
(The word “consume” is used deliberately. 
Water absorbed by crops Is never available 
locally for renovation and reuse. It evapo- 
rates f leaves and stems and is removed 
from immediate area by the wind. 
Eventually the moisture condenses and falls 
as rain or snow but this may happen hun- 
dreds or even thousands of miles away.) 

Water lost by evaporation and seepage 
from irrigation ditches also becomes unavall- 
able for recycling in most cases. The 
amount of such combined consumption can 
be grasped through a comparison of indus- 
trial versus farm usage: 

Seven gallons of water are brorowed, used, 
reused and returned to streams in the course 
of making 1 gallon of gasoline.. Approxi- 
mately 10 gallons are employed in the same 
manner to manufacture a pound of synthetic 
rubber. But nearly 2½ million gallons are 
required to grow 1 ton of cotton. Even corn 
and sugar, which use moisture more efm- 
clently, consume 240,000 gallons of irriga- 
tion water per ton of crop. 

Oil products and byproducts are helping 
to reduce agricultural evaporation and seep- 

Films of oil-based materials now are 
sprayed over whole fields. Not only do they 
slow evaporation; they encourage crop 
growth, stifle weeds and finally crumble into 
a fertilizing mulch. Similar liners for irri- 
gation ditches conserve untold millions of 
gallons of water each year. 

As America's demand for food and fiber 
increases and as irrigation continues to 
spread from Southwestern into Midwestern 
and Eastern States, farming’s share of water 
resources will increase. Some scientists con- 
tend that, for this reason, methods of farm- 
ing the sea bottoms or of producing food 
without the intervention of inefficient, 
water-wasting plants must be found. 


PART IV. THE TREATMENT OF MUNICIPAL WASTES 


Water pollution from city sewage may well 
grow worse before it gets better because of: 

America's explosive population growth. 

The tremendous number of sewer exten- 
sions and treatment plants that must be 
built-in the near future if we are not to 
drown in our own municipal wastes like a 
baby In a bathtub’ as Charles Kingsley, the 
English novelist, grimly expressed it. 

The fact that, years ago, most U.S. cities 
got off on the wrong foot by combining their 
storm and waste disposal sewers. 

Estimates vary as to the cost of needed 
construction. Certainly it will run into many 
billions of dollars for the country as a whole, 
One expert says it will require at least 
$3 billion to build separate storm and waste 
disposal systems for Chicago. New York's 
Bureau of Water Pollution Control predicts 
that “about $1,675 million must be spent 
to provide adequate sanitary and storm 
sewers and sewage treatment plants for the 
city.” = 

Many combined systems work well, but 
others cannot cope with sudden heavy rains, 
When storms occur, water mixed with sewage 
may flood and disable treatment plants un- 
less bypassed, untreated, into a stream. 
In either case, the populace may have little 
protection for several days from wastes that 
may contain disease germs. : 

Separate sanitary sewers, which are not 
flooded by storms, prevent the escape of 
untreated wastes. So, at a somewhat lower 
cost, do lagoons that impound flood waters 
from combined systems until they can be 
treated or evaporated. Unfortunately, many 
cities do not have large unoccupied areas 
where lagoons can be placed, or the long 
periods of bright sunshine needed for evapor- 
ation. 

Detergent nuisance ending 

Detergents that are only partially con- 
sumed by bacteria have posed a municipal 
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waste disposal problem. No proof has been 
offered that such substances are injurious 
to health, but their residues can cause foam- 
ing. Sometimes foam clogs treatment plants 
and sewage discharge points if It is not 
beaten down by water sprays. 

The nuisance is nearing abatement. Sey- 
eral oll and chemical companies produce raw 
materials for detergents that can be com- 
pletely broken down through bacterial ac- 
tion. (One company spent 10 years and 86 
million developing the material.) Soap com- 
panies are beginning to place these soft deter- 
gents on the market, and the widespread use 
is predicted in the near future. 

Practically all cities of any size in this 
country give primary treatment to their sew- 
age. In this process, settling basins impound 
waste water until the solids it contains settle 
to the bottom. The resulting sludge is 
scraped out and disposed of in a sanitary 
manner. 5 

A majority of cities also operate secondary 
treatment plants. These employ biological 
processes in trickling filters or activated 
sludge tanks. 

In a trickling filter, waste water is sprayed 
over a bed of stones covered with biological 
growths. These bacteria, with the help of 
oxygen from air passing upward through 
the bed, consume and destroy a large variety 
of objectionable organic wastes. 

The activated sludge process accomplishes 
the same end as does the trickling filter. 
Here oxidation is achieved by bubbling large 
volumes of air through a mixture of waste 
water and microorganisms in a tank or basin. 

Biological oxidation not only kills most 
disease germs but reduces the oxygen-con- 
suming potential of waste water. Thereby, 
it protects the receiving lake or stream from 
harmful effects. (Sufficient oxygen always 
must be present if fish and aquatic plants are 
to thrive. In technical terms, aeration is 
said to reduce the water's BOD, or blochem- 
ical oxygen demand.) 

Some cities have installed or are con- 
sidering the installation of tertiary treat- 
ment plants to improve the quality of ef- 
fluent received from primary and secondary 
disposal units. The most common tertiary 
treatment is chlorination. Other methods, 
still in the experimental stage, show much 
promise, although they are complicated 
and expensive. They involve the employ- 
ment of radiation of exotic chemicals such 
as ozone to destroy new problem wastes 
that bacteria In secondary treatment plants 
do not remove. 


PART V. THE RENOVATION OF WATER USED 
BY INDUSTRY 


Widespread cooperative research is open- 
ing new avenues to the solution of abate- 
ment problems, 

Most States give advice and assistance to 
their cities. Some have enacted laws offer- 
ing tax incentives to industries that want 
to improve their waste treatment facilities. 

Several interstate compacts like that in 
the Ohio River Valley devote their atten- 
tion to areawide cleanup activities of agri- 
culture, municipalities, and industries. 

Federal grants-in-aid, which underwrite 
as much as 30 percent of the cost of new or 
enlarged municipal sewage systems, encour- 
age construction of such facilities. 

Effuents from manufacturing plants are 
much less of a problem today than they 
were in the past. Most companies make 
it part of their business responsibility to 
avoid giving offense to thelr neighbors. 
Since the 1930's, Industries have conducted 
extensive research that seeks to protect wa- 
ter resources. Many firms have installed 
tremendously expensive equipment to dis- 
pose of wastes that necessarily result from 
their operations. No longer does any Amer- 
ican community point to a polluted river 
as a sign of local prosperity. 

Businessmen realize that further develop- 
ment of measures to preserve water quality 
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is essential. Increasing public demand for 
more and better products inevitably results 
in the discovery and use of new chemicals, 
alloys and other materials. These, and the 
manufacturing processes needed to con- 
vert them into consumer items, create types 
of wastes that were unknown even a dec- 
ade ago and that often require treatment 
by new methods. 

Expanding enterprises also use more water 
each year for cooling purposes. Hot water 
is harmful to aquatic life. Warm water 
carries less life-supporting oxygen than does 
cool. Heat exchangers and aerators are in- 
stalled, therefore, to reduce effluent tem- 
peratures and improve quality, before the 
liquid is released. 

Companies using large quantities of wa- 
ter—particularly those manufacturing chem- 
icais, petroleum products, pulp, paper, steel, 
and textiles—were early in recognizing the 
economic necessity for water renovation 
and reuse. As new plants were built, pro- 
visions for recycling were made integral 
parts of most of them. 

Reuse is an obstinate economic problem 
at some older plants in areas. 
Lack of space and expensive, intricate piping 
and equipment systems make alterations 
difficult, If such plants are to continue to 
make profits and give employment, the costs 
of their reconstruction must be passed on to 
consumers. 

It is the policy of responsible companies 
to build consérvation into their equipment 
as fast as this is economically feasible. 
As production facilities become. outmoded 
and are replaced, this progressive policy will 
have a cumulative effect on increased water 
reuse and consequent reduction of wastes. 

Another industrial development is the 
growing use of sea water, brackish under- 
ground water and spent irrigation water car- 
rying heavy loads of salt. These sources are 
blended with fresh water by manufacturers 
located in arid regions. À 

In crowded areas, the practice of em- 
ploying treated municipal effluent for cool- 
ing and other purposes is growing. Water 
from polluted streams also is used. 

Modern industry's position is that the 
abatement problem can only be solved 
through teamwork involving individuals, 
companies, farm groups, Government agen- 
cies, and others interested in efficient waste 
disposal, forest management, watershed 
planning and the protection of recreationa: 
areas and wildlife. This is the only logical 
approach, yet it was never thought of until 
a few decades ago. As Robert Brittain ex- 
plains in his recent provocative book, Riv- 
ers and Man“: 

“There is always something piecemeal and 
isolated about the river-control and water- 
conservancy projects of antiquity. They 
built gigantic and eminently useful struc- 
tures, they connected disparate streams by 
canals, but they never seem to have under- 
stood the relationship between what was 
done at one point along a river's bank and 
what might be done anywhere else. They 
never the concept of the river as an 
individual unit, As for the concept of de- 
velopment ot the basin as a whole, there was 
scarcely an inkling.” 

Much remains to be done in this coopera- 
tive fleld but accomplishments in the Ohio 
River Valley prove that broad-based regional 
Planning is the basic foundation for water 
conservation. Even acid drainage from coal 
mines, one of the most difficult wastes to 
control, has been reduced in that area 
through the efforts of responsible industry. 
PART VI, OIL COMPANIES ARE LEADERS IN WATER 

RENOVATION WORK 

Considering the size and scope of their op- 
erations, American oj] companies contribute 
remarkably little to the overall water pollu- 
tion problem. They have adopted efficient 
Water management programs, beginning on 
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an industrywide basis as long as 40 years ago. 
In 1926, some 50 companies participated in 
a water pollution abatement survey spon- 
sored by the American Petroleum Institute. 
This study produced comprehensive recom- 
mendations, 

Three years later the API Committee on 
Disposal of Refinery Wastes was organized. 
Operating under the division of refining, its 
primary responsibility is to develop methods 
for preventing air and water pollutants in 
amounts capable of causing objectionable 
effects in neighboring areas. 

Today this committee has a membership 
of 65 scientists and technologists, including 
representatives of all major companies. It 
has published, and keeps up to date, a six- 
volume manual on the disposal of refinery 
wastes. It also sponsors research at univer- 
sities and institutes and publishes technical 
reports on the results. 

The manual has won broad acceptance in- 
side and outside the industry, and its recom- 
mendations have been widely adopted; As 
a result, few of today’s refineries cause any 
serious. pollution. 

Refiners prove their case 

Refiners are very, touchy about occasional 
charges that their wastes cause offense and 
go to great lengths to prove to safety and 
health officials and to the public that this is 
not true. For example: 

An east coast refinery developed a large 
oyster bed just below the point where its 
treated wastes are released. Careful surveys 
have proved that the mollusks thrive in this 
environment. 

A Toledo, Ohio, refinery that reclaims its 
spent effluents has won the friendship of 
that municipality's water and fire depart- 
ments. Reuse of the same supply greatly re- 
duces the necessity for withdrawals from city 
water mains; And an impounding basin 
holding up to 8 million gallons of effluent 
undergoing treatment provides the plant 
with a virtually unlimited water supply for 
emergency fire protection. 

A refinery located in a beautifully land- 
scaped suburban area near Toronto, Ontario, 
maintains an aquarium that has become a 
tourist attraction. The refinery’s discharge 
water, cleaned to a high degree of purity, 
passes a tank containing scores of 
trout and other game fish. 

A pet goldfish, named Yvette lives at a 
Louisiana refinery in a tank containing a 
mixture of effluent and Mississippi River 
water. Whenever Yvette shows signs of dis- 
tress, company engineers take prompt cor- 
rective action, 

A California oil company uses schools of 
stickleback to check the quality of effluent 
in its refinery settling ponds. The same 
company has found that large schools of fish 
congregate in the cool shadows of its off- 
shore well drilling platforms, A wide variety 
of accident prevention and control equip- 
ment is used on these platforms to reduce 
the possibility of blowouts, leaks, and spills. 
Good housekeeping is carried to the point 
where workmen are forbidden to throw even 
so much as a chewing gum wrapper over- 


board. 

Steady reduction in ocean, lake, and stream 
pollution from refineries also is a result of 
developments such as the following: 

Plants, built in the past 10 years are 
equipped with waste treatment facilities 
that meet or exceed the requirements of 
State control authorities, 

Only about 40 percent of the total crude 
oll refining capacity in the United States 
is now located in areas where effluents need 
be discharged into lakes or streams that 
provide municipal water supplies or other 
critical requirements. 

About 100 outmoded refineries have ceased 
operation within the past 20 years. Fewer, 
larger, and more efficient plants care for the 
great increase in processing capacity required 
to meet national needs. 
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Refineries, like other oil installations, co- 
operate closely with municipal, State, area, 
and Federal agencies, and with other indus- 
tries and groups interested in water renova- 
tion and conservation. 

A huge investment 


An API survey made in 1961 on disposal of 
water by U.S. refineries showed that there is 
tremendous investment in facilities used to 
treat intake and outgoing water. To replace 
these facilities today would cost more than a 
quarter billion dollars, The survey also 
showed that the annual operating cost for 
waste treatment is about $31 million. 

The possibility of pollution also has been 
reduced because present-day refining proc- 
esses make better products with less chemi- 
cal treatment, thus producing smaller vol- 
umes of spent materials for disposal. During 
the 1949-59 period, when refining became 
much more complex, processing capacity in- 
creased 93 percent. Tet there was an increase 
of only 21 percent in fresh water intake. 

A significant development in water treat- 
ment has been the widespread use of oxida- 
tion methods. The most important of these 
is biological treatment. Bacteria and algae 
have the ability to break down various chem- 
ical compounds to harmlessness and to im- 
prove the taste and odor of effluents. At least 
60 U.S. refineries use settling ponds to im- 
prove waste quality. Twenty others employ 
trickling filters or the activated sludge 
process. 

The oll content in refinery waste waters is 
kept well below levels that might cause ob- 
jection. This particular ‘mprovement has 
been achieved through good housekeeping, 
decreased use of emulsifying chemicals, ap- 
plication of biological and various other 
treatments, the employment of 
oil-water separators, and continuous high- 
level supervision and research. 

The API Committee on Disposal of Re- 
finery Wastes sponsors research on the taste 
and odor characteristics of water 
by refineries. It also studies nonblological 
oxidation methods that may show the way 
toward further reduction in objectionable 


Another API body dealing with the reno- 
vation and reuse of effluents is the air and 
water conservation committee, which oper- 
ates under the division of refining. It was 
organized 10 years ago to sponsor research 
and distribute technical information. [Its 
35 members, mostly oll company vice presi- 
dents, concern themselves chiefiy with com- 
munity aspects of problems arising from 
industry operations and the use of petroleum 
products. 

A conservation-conscious industry 


Water conservation activities by segments 
of the industry other than refining also are 
extensive. Oil and gas producers spend vast 
sums each year for the safe disposal of salt 
water, drilling fluid, and waste oil. 

Millions of gallons of salt water that come 
to the surface along with oil and gas are 
returned to deep underground rock forma- 
tions where they can do no damage to fresh 
water supplies. Additional quantities are 
released to the ocean or to streams that have 
enough flow to reduce the brine to harm- 
lessness. The rest is pumped back into pro- 
ducing fields. There it helps maintain the 
underground pressure that alone forces crude 
oll and gas into well bottoms. 

Oil field waste disposal practices are ap- 
proved by State control officers. Occasional 
pollution may be caused by accidents, floods. 
hurricanes and other “acts of God,” but 
producers are well prepared for such emer- 
gencies. Cleanup operations start immedi- 
ately and continue until the nuisance is 
abated. 

Ou transport and storage terminal opera- 
tors pay equal attention to the prevention or 
correction of spills. There are remarkably 
few such spills when it is considered that, 
every year, almost 4 billion barrels of oil 
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flow from the fields to refineries and on to 
consumers—and that these barrels often 
travel hundreds, sometimes even thousands, 
of miles. Nevertheless, even a small release 
of oil can be extremely noticeable. So com- 
panies make every effort to clean up any oil 
inadvertently spilled and to rectify any dam- 
age done. 

Sources of annoyance about which little 
or nothing can be done are leaks from the 
great number of tankers sunk near our shores 
by German submarines during World War H. 
and seepage from natural oil formations lo- 
cated in rock strata underlying offshore wa- 
ters. 

High praise from Congress 

The petroleum industry endorses rigid en- 
forcement of Federal statutes and of an 
international convention prohibiting dis- 
charge of of] into navigable rivers and lakes 
or waters within 50 miles of our coasts. It 
shows its support by self-policing, personnel 
education, and strict adherence to industry 
recommendations. In cooperation with such 
U.S. agencies as the Coast Guard and the 
Army Engineers it has prepared a manual of 
good practices and made it available to ship- 
board personnel. 

Records of the U.S. Congress contain much 
evidence of the industry's good work on sea 
pollution abatement. One instance appears 
in Executive Report No. 6 of the Senate 
Committee on Forcign Relations dated 
June 2, 1980. It reads: 

“The Foreign Relations Committee takes 
this ty to commend the industry 
for the effectiveness of its voluntary meas- 
ures for oil pollution control. A United Na- 
tions report published in 1956 * * * showed 
the United States has in operation facilities 
for the disposal of oll wastes, and has in 
operation rules and regulations governing 
disposal of such wastes, that are equaled by 
few if any countries. This favorable U.N. 
report is largely the result of industry efforts 
at self-control.” 

A coordinating committee representing 
various segments of the industry has under- 
taken a thorough study of the cause and 
prevention of occasional oil spills. A close 
look is being taken at procedures and equip- 
ment used or required to minimize dockside 
leakage that sometimes occurs while tankers 
and barges are loading or unloading. At- 
tention also is being given to development of 
better practices for trapping and recovering 
3 spilled crude oll and its prod- 
uc 

All segments of the petroleum industry are 
in wholehearted agreement that every effort 
must be made to protect and preserve clean 
water supplies. 

They engage in extensive research de- 
signed to improve their conseryation 
methods. 


They have helped to create, and scrupu- 
lously comply with, the new or improved 
laws to protect water quality that virtually 
all States have adopted in recent years. 

They support work done by the U.S, Public 
Health Service in training conservation spe- 
clalists, providing analytical tools and sup- 
plying technical information obtained 
through Government research. 

They cooperate fully with Federal, State, 
and local agencies, citizens’ groups, farm 

tions and other industries in volun- 
tary efforts to achieve a common goal. 

They reuse process and cooling water as 
many times as is technically feasible and 
eventually return it in such condition that 
it does not harm the quality of recelving 
streams. 

They are convinced from experience that 
Water conservation practices must be differ- 
ent in various localities because of differing 
geographic, meteorological, industrial, mu- 
nicipal and agricultural conditions, 

Techniques that have proved effective in 
one area may well be inefficient or even 
harmful if applied indiscriminately, Pres- 
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ent process toward final solutions can best 
be continued at local, State, and area levels 
by the dedicated individuals and groups 
that are already at work conserving our 
waters. 


President’s Antipoverty Program Faces 
the Realities of the 20th Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, which ap- 
peared in the April 15, 1964, edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune, 

As Mr. Drummond ints out, the 
eradication of poverty is the business of 
the Federal Government and the able 
chief of the poverty program, Sargent 
Shriver, has put together a realistic and 
workable program. 

The article follows: 

A PERVASIVE PROBLEM: ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 
Faces Ur To REALITIES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The critics of President 
Johnson’s antipoverty program are making a 
great mistake picking at its fringes. 

The argument that this must not be the 
business of the Federal Government Is a prof- 
itlegs and outdated argument. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the prob- 
lem of continued high unemployment in the 
face of continued high prosperity. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the fact 
that, despite a consistently rising standard 
of living for many Americans, despite a high- 
er average wage for most Americans, despite 
u mounting gross national product of more 
than $600 billion annually, some 35 million 

in this country can afford neither 
adequate food, nor adequate shelter, nor ade- 
quate clothing, nor adequate schooling. 

I submit that at no level of government— 
local, State, and Federal—dare we neglect this 
pervasive problem of widespread poverty 
in the midst of widespread affluence, 

I think we can’t. 

Therefore, the central questions to be 
asked—and answered—are: 

Do the proposed actions go to the heart of 
the problem, to its causes, not merely to its 
symptoms? 

And even if the measures are well con- 
ceived, can poverty be substantially done 
away with? 

It seems to me that the war-on-poverty 
program which its chief of staff, Sargent 
Shriver, has put together for the President 
and unfolded to Congress, reflects realistic, 
workable and, indeed, conservative economic 
principles. 

Mr, Shriver is not talking about how to 
help the poor, spreading the wealth of 
others. y 

He is not talking about Increasing hand- 
outs in order to decrease distress, 

He is not talking primarily about how to 
help the poor, but primarily about how to 
help the poor help themselves. 

What are the causes of Increased unem- 
ployment and continued poverty in the face 
of increased and long-sustained prosperity? 


They are, as pointed out by Raymond J. 


Saulnier, former Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and no pie- 
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in-the-sky economist: lack of skills, inade- 
quate education, unsuitable or inadequate 
work experience, and discrimination. 

These are the root causes, and the Shriver 
program is aimed concretely at these causes 
as a practical and necessary way to reduce 
poverty. 

These are the things which most often 
make people poor and keep them that way— 
citen from generation to generation. 

I think this Nation cannot accept contin- 
ued poverty for 9,300,000 families with a 
median income of $1,800 a year. This kind 
of poverty is not due to the fallure of our 
economic system. It is due to the failure of 
our society to provide the education, the 
job training and retraining, the encourage- 
ment and the environment needed to holp 
the poor become productive and the produc- 
tive become more prosperous. 

This is why a panel of practical, experi- 
enced business leaders helped to shape and 
then gave its unanimous endorsement to the 
program which Mr. Shriver proposed to the 
White House. 

Recently the Gallup poll reported that 83 
percent of the respondents said no“ when 
asked, “Do you think poverty will ever be 
done away with in this country?” 

I suspect they asked the wrong. question. 
The realistic goal is not abolishing poverty. 
Some people may not have the will to Lift 
themselves out of poverty even when given a 
better opportunity. Some may not have the 
mental capacity to improve themselves. even 
when the chance is put well within their 
reach, 

But it seems to me that the kind of poverty 
and unemployment we have experienced in 
the past 15 years ought to be seen as an 
anachronism not to be accepted. 

This war on poverty is headed in the right 
direction, 


Long Island-Built Spacecraft Makes First 
Lunar Reentry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
14 the so-called Project Fire of NASA 
was launched and completed. The 
spacecraft used in this experiment was 
built by the Republic Aviation Corp. on 
Long Island. This company is one of 
those which has been a consistently out- 
standing producer of defense aircraft for 
our Nation. It is: soundly and firmly 
established in the aerospace field. The 
spacecraft=they built functioned per- 
fectly and the mission was a success. 
To me this proves again the dependabil- 
ity and capability of Long Island indus- 
try to perform essential functions for 
our Nation’s defense and space pro- 


grams. 
The 579th manmade object to be sent 
aloft since the Soviets launched Sputnik 
1, October 4, 1957, might well have been 
one of the most significant because it 
promises to unlock an important bar- 
rier to the safe return of American as- 
tronauts from a lunar journey. The ob- 
ject—a 200-pound, blunt-nosed space- 
craft, built by one of our companies on 
Long Island, Republic Aviation Corp.— 
reentered the atmosphere at 25,730 miles 
an hour, which is more than 7,000 miles 
an hour faster than the Project Mercury 
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spacecraft. The 21-inch-long instru- 
ment-laden vehicle was launched from 
Cape Kennedy at 4:42 p.m. e. s. t. on April 
14, rocketed to a peak altitude of more 
than 500 miles, then arched back into the 
earth’s atmosphere more than 5,000 miles 
downrange. The entire flight took some 
32 minutes. The objective of the space 
agency, NASA, in this test was to learn 
more about the complex physical and 
chemical changes which occur during the 
reentry period when temperature of the 
gases in front of the vehicle hit 20,000 
: degrees—which is about twice as hot 
as the surface of the sun. This marks 
the first time that the reentry speed 
of a test flight matched the reentry speed 
of an actual return flight from the moon, 

We read and hear a great deal these 
days about the complexities and cost of 
space research and this reentry shot pro- 
vided some tangible evidence of this. 
For example, the Republic people ex- 
plained to me that it took approximately 
2 years to design and build the space- 
craft itself. Quality control inspections, 
in which all of the more than 3,000 parts 
in the vehicle were checked and inspected 
at least once, represented between one- 
quarter and one-half million dollars in 
costs. 

During the critical phase of reentry— 
a period of some 42 seconds—over 100,- 
000 different temperature measurements 
were recorded and telemetered to ground 
stations at the rate of some 2,000 a sec- 
ond. 

According to officials of NASA's Office 
of Advanced Research and Technology, 
the reentry phase of space flight brings 
a spacecraft into one of the most severe 
and difficult combinations of environ- 
mental conditions it is called upon to 
survive. It is against this backdrop we 
must evaluate the performance of Re- 
public, a company which has long been 
& major producer of frontline military 
aircraft and is right now making the 
evolutionary transformation to space. 
Herbert A. Wilson, Jr., of NASA and 
Project FIRE program manager, in con- 
gratulating the Republic team, told them 
that they were definitely in the space 
business. He said the spacecraft’s hard- 
ware performed very well. during the 
blazing reentry. 

The technological competition to share 
in space exploration is as keen as any- 
thing that exists today. Only the quali- 
fied stand a chance and the homework 
necessary to qualify represents substan- 
tial expenditures in research, facilities, 
and, most importantly, in time and ex- 
perience. In Republic's case, which I 
feel is fairly typical, Project FIRE was 
the culmination of effort that began 5 
years ago. Work on the problems of lu- 
nar reentry dates back to 1958 when the 
company undertook a study program for 
the Air Force involving development of 
a manned lunar observatory. This ex- 
perience served as a base for more exten- 
sive study generated by two subsequent 
NASA programs, Project Calorie—later 
canceled—and Project Apollo. Through 
knowledge gained in such areas as tra- 
jectory analysis, heat transfer, struc- 
tures and materials, electronics, data 
collection, transmission, and analysis, 
Republic scientists were able to use an 
overall systems approach in their pro- 
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posal for Project FIRE. The contract 
was awarded in May of 1962. 

Republic's space research capability it- 
self stems from the launching of a multi- 
million-dollar expansion of research and 
development facilities and human re- 
sources 6 years ago to change emphasis 
from aeronautical to aerospace objec- 
tives. 

Although in these 5 years the company 
has received over 200 space-oriented con- 
tracts, the result of entering 44 new tech- 
nological areas—Project FIRE marked 
the debut of the company at the critical 
barrier’of the launch pad. 


Toward an Understanding of the Prayer 
Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Milwaukee Journal, not only the 
largest daily newspaper in Wisconsin but 
for many decades one of the Nation’s 
most respected, has always spoken out 
boldly in defense of religious freedom. 
Indeed, the entire State's long experience 
of religious harmony has been frequently 
cited as a splendid example of religious 
freedom guaranteed by church-state sep- 
aration. Recent efforts to overthrow the 
Supreme Court's 1962 and 1963 decisions 
in this area threaten to disturb Wiscon- 
sin's religious tranquility by casting a 
shadow over its 1848 constitutional ban 
on public school religious exercises. 

Responding to this with a brilliant 
analysis of what the Supreme Court did 
and did not hold, the Milwaukee Journal 
published an editorial in its April 26, 
1964, issue. This editorial should set to 
rest the minds of many, in and out of 
Wisconsin, who may have misconstrued 
the Court’s opinions and, consequently, 
advocate hasty congressional action. 
The editorial follows: 

Court Dm Nor BANISH RELIGION BUT 
Ir 

If all the people writing pleas and sign- 
ing petitions to “put God back in the 
schools” with officially prescribed prayers 
were devoting the same time and effort to 
the practice of prayer themselves, in their 
own hearts and homes and churches, they 
would much further advance the true 
cause of religion. One suspects that many 
just want somebody else to take care of the 
religion business for them. 

All their pressure on Congress to sanction 
rote piety in the public schools fails to real- 
ize that a practice of Government to ordain 
religious exercises is not wholesome for 
either Government or religion. It fails to 
comprehend that the present constitutional 
ban on such practice is not to banish religion 
but to assure its freedom, to save it from 
being diluted and degraded, to protect it 
from interference by the secular government. 

The Supreme Court did not volunteer this 
interpretation; it was asked what the first 


amendment meant in this connection and 


had to answer in the only possiblé way. 
Twice in the last 2 years it tried learnedly 
and devoutly to explain that this principle 
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of separation was written and is being made 
to operate in favor of religion. 

Thus, Justice Black reminded in the 1962 
decision that the founders, far from 
antireligious, knew how “many people had 
lost their respect for any religion that had 
Telied upon the support of Government to 
spread its faith." They took the view, as he 
restated it, that “religion is too personal, 
too sacred, too holy, to permit its ‘unhal- 
lowed perversion’ by a civil magistrate.” 

And Justice Clark was eloquent in the 
1963 case: “The place of religion in our 
society is an exalted one achieved through 
a long tradition of reliance on the home, 
the church and the inyiolable citadel of 
the individual heart and mind. * * * It is 
not within the power of Government to in- 
vade that citadel” even with benevolent in- 
tent. 

The understanding has yet to sink in. The 
emotional reaction persists that the Court 
e e out of American life. De- 
sp: e opposite fact, Congress is so plagued 
that the House Judiciary Committee iai now 
reluctantly begun hearings on a horde of 
proposals to water down the first amend- 
ment. They will take up weeks of com- 
mittee time. 

The hearings may help show, however, 
what a tinderbox of contention and strife 
would be opened, how misguided the pres- 
sure is. Just what prayers for school use 
would suit all 88 sizable denominations, not 
to mention all the smaller ones, and who 
would decide? What Bible readings would 
be universally acceptable, and from which 
version of the Bible? What about the 24 
Protestant and Orthodox communions, in- 
cluding most of the biggest, that officially 
support the first amendment as it now stands 
interpreted on this point? 

g that Government be authorized 
to “invade the citadel of the individual 
heart” in a matter of religion is merely 
disruptive of American religious life and a 
distraction from right alms of religion. 

Wisconsin, certainly no Godless State, has 
always accepted an absolute bar to such in- 
vasion, even more explicit in its constitu- 
tion since 1848 and as inférpreted by devout 
jurists since 1890. 


Statement of Andrew J. Biemiller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a statement made by the Hon- 
orable Andrew J. Biemiller, Director of 
the AFL-CIO’s Department of Legisla- 
tion, before a Special Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee on the 
fen evils of the quality stabilization 

Mr. Biemiller in this excellent state- 
ment clearly shows that this proposed 
legislation will benefit no one. He re- 
iterates the concern we all feel toward 
the situation small business finds itself 
in today, but points out that small re- 
tail stores would actually lose from enact- 
ment of a fair trade bill, because they 
would no longer be able to compete 
against mail order houses and chain 
stores which sell “house brands” and 
“private label” items. The small busi- 
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nessman would become more than ever 
subject to the demands of the large 
manufacturer. And Mr. Biemiller calls 
attention to the fact that organized labor 
has actually been threatened with the 
argument that wages will fall unless en- 
actment of this bill is accomplished. 

The evidence presented in this state- 
ment alone is more than adequate rea- 
son why not only the consumer, who 
stands to lose in every way under such 
a law, but the retail merchant should 
fight together against the nefarious qual- 
ity stabilization bill. 

The statement by Mr. Biemiller 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMTLLER, DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS or IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS ON S. 774, THE 
QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL, BEFORE THE 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON QUALITY STABILI- 
ZATION OF THE SENATE COMMERCE COMMIT- 
TEE, JANUARY 23, 1964 

mame is Andrew J. Biemiller, I am 
legislative director for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 

Organizations. I am appearirig in behalf of 

the AFL-CIO in opposition to S. 774, the 

proposed “Quality Stabilization Act.” 

We are opposing S. 774 because it is a Fed- 
eral resale price maintenance bill designed 
to achieve by somewhat different means the 
same as other price maintenance 
bills proposed in the past and usually known 
as “fair trade” bills. They are price-fixing 
bills and they all mean higher prices for the 
consumer. 

Some advocates of this bill have insisted 
that it is not a “fair trade” bill, and we do 
not insist on calling it that. We do in- 
sist, however, on calling it a Federal resale 
price maintenance bill, because that is what 
it 18. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fifth Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, which met in 
November 1963, passed two policy resolutions 
on consumer progection. Both these reso- 
lutions urged the Congress not to enact 
quality stabilization legislation. 

Resolution No. 117 reads in part: 

“Resolved, We ask Congress not to pass the 
so-called quality stabilization bill (H.R. 3669 
and S. 774) which has nothing to do with 
elther quality or honest stabilization of 
prices. The certain effect of this bill, which 
travels under the guise of fair competition, 
will be to establish a vast system of regulated 
prices set by manufacturers; destroy any 
semblance of competition, and raise prices 
for the consumer.” 

Resolution No. 237 reads in part: 

“Anticonsumer legislation * in the 
form of the so-called quality stabilization 
bill has been moving quickly through the 
Congress. The proposed quality stabilization 
legislation is nothing more than the old fair 
trade bill consistently opposed in the past by 
the AFL-CIO. It would, like all other resale 
price maintenance bills, empower private 
manufacturers to eliminate retail price com- 
petition by compelling retailers to sell 
branded or trademarked goods at uniform 
prices fixed by manufacturers. 

“Resolved, We call on Congress to reject 
all proposals for Federal resale price main- 
tenance legislation by whatever label offered 
including the presently pending quality sta- 
bilization bill. Should this anticonsumer 
legislation nonetheless be passed, we urge its 
prompt veto by the President.” 

Certain testimony has recently been 
offered before your subcommittee reproach- 
ing labor for ita position against 
this bill and enumerating 56 reasons why the 
AFL-CIO should favor the blll rather than 
oppose it. 

We think our reasons for opposing this bill 
are sound, both from the viewpoint of our 
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own interests and the interest of the public 
at large. And we honestly do not think the 
bill will help small business. We trust that 
our testimony will make our reasons clear and 
that it will answer any questions as to the 
appropriateness of our position on this legis- 
lation. 

The testimony we offer is in line with that 
presented by all the consumer-interest or- 
ganizations we know of that have commented 
or testified on this bill and with that of 
Government agencies from the Department 
of Defense to the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil. The late President Kennedy's succinct 
comment at one of his last news conference 
on October 31, 1963, was: I've never been 
for it.” 

S. 774 is a broadly applicable price-fixing 
bill, allowing private manufacturers abso- 
lute power over prices on branded or trade- 
marked articles at all levels of distribution, 
with no participation by any governmental 
agency in the price-determination process. 

Virtually all classes of products would be 
subject to price maintenance under this 
bill, including such highly important items 
of consumer purchase as prescription drugs. 
In particular, the inclusion of prescription 
drugs under price maintenance provisions 
is a key indicator of the failure of this legis- 
lation to take account of the public interest. 

Although the price-setting powers of the 
bill are vested exclusively in manufacturers, 
the principal argument, the most appealing 
argument made in behalf of its provisions, is 
that it is meeded for the preservation of small 
business, especially small retail business. 

In fact it has been alleged before this 
subcommittee that the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the quality stabilization bill are ex- 
actly the same as those of Federal labor legis- 
lation and that it should be enacted to afford 
small business economic protection com- 
parable to that accorded by law to wage 
earners. I submit to you that such a view is 
in fundamental error. 

The Federal law protecting labor's right to 
organize and to bargain collectively does not 
authorize any one-sided setting of the price 
of labor by labor organizations, The wage 
contract is reached by bargaining in which 
both employers and unions negotiate. By 
contrast, if the principles of quality stabiliza- 
tion were applied, labor unions would no 
longer have to engage in collective bargain- 
ing at all—employers would simply be or- 
dered by the courts to pay whatever was de- 
manded by labor and would cease to have 
any voice in the wage bargain. In fact, em- 
ployers would not even have to be under 
contract with a labor union in order to be 
legally bound by the wage scales announced 
by labor tions. 

Nor is the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
establishes legal minimum wages for labor, 
in any way comparable to the quality sta- 
bilization proposal. The amount of the 
minimum wage is set in the law and is thus 
determined, not by labor unions, but by the 
public. Under quality stabilization, the 
public does not set the price—the price is 
determined by the manufacturer at what- 
ever level he wishes and the courts are then 
required to enforce it. For a minimum wage 
law to be comparable, you would have to 
allow labor unions simply to announce what 
minimum wage ought to be paid—we are 
now advocating $2 an hour—and immedi- 
ately make that price binding through the 
courts on all employers. There would be 
no public hearings on minimum wage pro- 
posals. Congress would have no function in 
the determination of the minimum wage, 
and there would be no Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Labor. 
Perhaps the public would save something in 
administrative costs—an advantage claimed 
for the quality stabilization proposal—but I 
seriously doubt that this prospect would 
induce the public to sanction such a law in 
behalf of organized labor. 

In the past, almost every witness on re- 
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sale price maintenance, whether for or 

the legislation, has deplored and 
noted with sympathy the plight of small 
business in whose behalf this type of legis- 
lation is offered, whether in the form of fair 
trade, fair competitive practices, or the cur- 
rent quality stabilization version. We our- 
selves share this concern, but we simply do 
not believe that resale price maintenance 
is a feasible answer to the problem. 

The basic argument presented by propo- 
nents is that unless retail prices on branded 
items can be protected from competitive 
price cuts on the part of large retailers and 
by discounters, the small independent store 
will simply have to go out of business. Such 
price cuts are described as predatory, cut- 
throat, and unfair, and present remedies 
under law are claimed to be inadequate. 

The manufacturer’s interest in the bill is 
described as dual in nature. It Is based on 
(1) the desire to preserve a large number of 
distributive outlets and (2) the desire to 
protect quality name-brand merchandise 
from debasement and deterioration which is 
alleged to inevitably accompany lower prices. 

Low prices are equated with inferior prod- 
ucts and high prices are said to furnish the 
only incentive and means of producing 
superior products, 

In addition, labor has been 
threatened with the argument that without a 
quality stabilization bill, wages will fall, the 
quality of the work force will deteriorate, and 
unemployment will increase. 

Therefore, if we can establish a system un- 
der which a manufacturer may, if he chooses, 
establish a protected resale price on any or 
all of his branded or trade-marked mer- 
chandise, small business will be preserved, an 
orderly distribution system will be assured, 
the manufacturer’s investment in his brand 
name will be protected, labor will be assured 
of high wages and full employment, and the 
public will be benefited by a reliable flow of 
superior quality merchandise. 

Serious flaws, however, have been shown to 
exist in this picture of what would happen 
if Federal resale price maintenance were to 
become law. Indeed, Judge Lee Loevinger, 
formerly of the Department of Justice and 
now a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, flatly predicted in testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee in 1962 
that this bill would “ultimately eliminate 
small business.” 

Surely, testimony of so grave a nature from 
so responsible a source suggests the need for 
the most serious appraisal of the theory on 
which the bill is based. 

The dangers to small business pointed out 
by Judge Loevinger and by others rest on two 
main points: 

1. Small retail business would stand in 
danger of being delivered lock, stock, and 
barrel into the hands of the manufacturers. 
The manufacturers of brand-name ‘products 
will have the power to enforce any price and 
any profit margin they wish for all resellers 
on any such brand-name product they wish 
without regard to the interest of any par- 
ticular reseller. The reseller is wholly de- 
prived of making his own price decisions 
based on his own costs and his own competi- 
tive needs with respect to such products. 
He cannot under this bill move his price up 
or down from the single price or price range 
fixed by the manufacturer. If, for example, 
he wishes to compensate for some special 
disadvantage, such as poor location or lack 
of credit facilities, by a price cut on name 
merchandise, he is prevented by this bill 
from doing so. It would even become il- 
legal for a retailer, on his own initiative, 
to sponsor temporary sales to move excessive 
or slow-selling inventories, to reduce prices 
to meet seasonal demand, to give quantity 
discounts on large purchases, or to promote 
advertised specials on any particular product 
or group of products. 
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2. Small retail sellers dependent on sales 
of name merchandise will be faced with ac- 
celerated competition from the large retail- 
ers; mail-order houses, and chainstores 
which can afford to buy and promote un- 
branded merchandise at lower prices under 
their own labels, the so-called house 
brands or private labels. These products 
are frequently identical to the name mer- 
chandise and may even be made by the very 
same manufacturer. The advantage of the 
high-priced names on particular articles is 
thus often entirely fictional, as far as the 
product itself is concerned. If it is to a 
manufacturer's advantage to switch more 
of his output to unbranded merchandise, he 
will undoubtedly do so, without regard to 
the dependence of small retailers on name 
merchandise. 

Additional points were emphasized in a 
recent analysis prepared by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors, entitled 
“Probable Effects of the Proposed Quality 
Stabilization Act.“ which concluded that the 
protection promised to retailers by price 
maintenance would be “illusory” and self- 
defeating. The Council points out in par- 
ticular that elimination of price competition 
would encourage costly competition in busi- 
ness expense items such as advertising, store 
decorations, and the like, and that rising 
operating costs would eventually reduce the 
average retailer's net profit margin back to 
what it was without price maintenance. Also 
the lure of protected profit margins would 
attract new dealers into the field, thus tend- 
ing to lower the volume of sales per store 
and with it the amount of profit that could 
be realized by individual operators. The 


Council concludes that The gain in retail. 


profits which many retailers foresee from 
quality stabilization would in fact be only 
temporary.” i 

The Council points out that small manu- 
facturers would also be endangered since 
retailers would have strong incentives to 
favor the products of large firms that are 
best able to afford heavy advertising expendi- 
tures and offer higħ markups on merchan- 
dise. 

Statistical studies offered by the Depart- 
mentment of Justice at previous hearings 
have produced prima facie factual evidence 
of the inefficacy of resale price maintenance 
as a means of preventing business failures. 
In fact the very opposite relationship was 
shown to prevalil, through a comparison of 
the rate of business failures in States with 
and without price maintenance laws and 
in States where the laws had been partially 
invalidated by elimination of the nonsigner 
clause to fair trade agreements. For each 
year, 1946 through 1962, business failures 
were consistently higher in States with fair 
trade laws than in States with no fair trade 
laws or with defective fair trade laws. Those 
with no fair trade laws at all showed the 
lowest rate of business failures, 

Finally we are impressed with evidence 
that small business itself is by no means 
solidly behind the proposed legislation, de- 
spite the lengthy list of business organiza- 
tions that have officially endorsed it. Again 
citing Mr. Loevinger, we refer to a study 
which he described as follows: 

“A recent survey made by an impartial pri- 
vate organization which is experienced in the 
field of small business and which polled 179,- 
000 small businessmen located in every State 
shows that a slight majority of such business- 
men are opposed to this particular legisla- 
tion. The vote was 51 percent opposed to this 
legislation, 45 percent in favor and 4 percent 
undecided.” 

For these reasons, we believe the case has 
not been made that a universally available 
resale price maintenance system is the key to 
the preservation of small business, We urge 
that other measures be developed to help 
small business survive—measures that hold 
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less danger to the public and to the general 
economy. 

What of the allegation that manufacturers 
need price protection in order to prevent de- 
terioration of their products and that labor 
needs quality stabilization in order to pre- 
vent deterioration of wages and employment? 

Frankly, we simply cannot put much stock 
in this argument. Our view is that 
good quality in a product is its own best 
salesman. Under free competition in a 
healthy economy, a genuinely good product 
will command a sufficient volume of sales at 
a price adequate to insure its production. 
Good products, which consumers want, do 
not need artificial price supports. Our cre- 
dence of the argument is further stretched 
by the practice already referred to of selling 
identical products at high prices with brand 
names and at low prices under private labels. 
In such instances the lowering of prices has 
clearly not altered the product, nor has it 
deteriorated the wages or the quality of the 
workforce which has produced it, 

Mrs. Sarah Newman, of the National Con- 
sumers League, has succinctly observed that 
these private brand products “are hardly 
made with inferior labor and materials be- 
cause they are made in the same factories 
under the same conditions as the fair-traded 
items." 

During the hearings earlier this year be- 
fore the House Commerce and Finance Sub- 
committee, Mr. George Nevole appeared in 
behalf of National Bellas Hess, Inc., a na- 
tlonwide retail tion, which sells 
merchandise with different kinds of brand 
names—merchandise with its own house 
brand names, merchandise with unadver- 
tised brand names, and merchandise with 
nationally advertised brand names. He 
testified to the increasing degree to which 
manufacturers sell their products both un- 
der their own names and under retailers’ 
house brand names or distributors’ private 
brand names. 

“In recent years,” Mr. Nevole stated, “there 
has been an enormous increase in the mar- 
keting of these brands; to such an extent, 
in fact, that manufacturers of national 
brands sre increasingly selling their prod- 
ducts not only under their own names but 
also for marketing under distributors’ brand 
names—at lower prices.” 

During the 1959 hearings on the fair trade 
bill in the Senate, Mr. Wilfred I. Meyer, a 
partner in Schwegmann Bros. Giant 
Super Markets in New Orleans, gave a very 
detailed description of Schwegmann pur- 
chases of unbranded soap powder from Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. This soap was sold 
under the Schwegmann label as “Miracle” 
soap and it was exactly the same soap as 
the well-known brand “Fab,” also manufac- 
tured by Colgate, but “Miracle” carried a 
much lower price to the consumer. 

Chairman Rand Dixon of the Federal 
Trade Commission has testified to the al- 
ready widespread use of private labels in 
chain grocery stores. In his testimony, for 
example, he cited a study that showed that 
over 60 percent of the frozen food products 
sold in the 10 largest grocery chains were 
sold under private labels. 

We further fail to see how the quality sta- 
bilization bill would in any way improve the 
serious- unemployment problem facing the 
Nation today. In fact we fear that by en- 
coura artificially high prices, the bill 
might very well result in fewer purchases by 
consumers, lower levels of production, and a 
consequent increase in the rate of job loss by 
labor. The Council of Economic Advisers, in 
fact, pointed out that a “higher level of total 
market demand in money terms would be re- 
quired to maintain full employment at the 
higher prices associated with retail price 
maintenance, and this level would not be 
automatically forthcoming.” The Council 
predicted that in certain types of work such 
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as in the advertising industry, employment 
might increase, but that employment in the 
production of price-maintained goods would 
tend to decline relative to employment in 
price-free sectors of the economy.” Reduced 
employment in smaller retail establishments 
was forecast. 

Finally, labor like the rest of the public 
stands to lose from the viewpoint of its own 
role as consumer of the products which 
would become subject to price fixing under 
this bill. 

All impartial evidence has indicated that 
prices of consumer retail products would rise 
substantially if Federal resale price mainte- 
mance were to become law. According to 
economic surveys by the Department of Jus- 
tice, consumers in States with fair trade” 
laws pay from 19 percent to 27 percent higher 
prices than consumers in States without 
such laws, Estimates of added costs to the 
consumer under a Federal price-fixing law 
range from $1.5 billion to $14 billion a year, 
based on limited coverage under State laws. 
The potential cost to the consumer might 
vastly exceed these estimates if a universally 
available Federal law were enacted; with 
a possibly much larger volume of products 
placed under “stabilization” provisions. 

The right of the consumer to shop for’ the 
lowest price on a distinctly identifiable prod- 
uct would disappear. The field would be 
increasingly dominated by brand competi- 
tion—lower priced house brands and higher 
priced name brands. Costly, competitive 
brand advertising, and in some instances, 
competitive efforts by manufacturers to woo 
their resellers through offering higher resale 

would increase prices generally, 
quite apart from the specific price setting to 
be encouraged for trademarked products. 

The recent study by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has given additional con- 
firmation to other testimony that the con- 
sumer would be poorly served by this 
legislation. In their words, “Retailers would 
not gain; but their customers would lose.“ 

We would like to comment in particular 
on the fact that the bill does not offer ade- 
quate assurance that the public will be pro- 
tected from retail price fixing by manufac- 
turers of products which are not competitive 
as to price at the manufacturers’ level. The 
language of the bill which is supposed to 
insure that price-fixed items at retail are 
competitive at the producer level is the re- 
quirement that goods “usable for the same 
general purpose” must be available to the 
public from sources other than the owner of 
the brand name and that they must be in 
“free and open competition therewith.” 

But no guidance is given“as to just how 
much competition would in fact be required. 
In 1962, some of the leading proponents of 
this bill testified that if there were only one 
other manufacturer of a particular product, 
that would be considered “competition.” 

We believe, in fact, that the bill In itself 
lends encouragement to the elimination of 
competition, especially through the system 
of “price leadership” under which prices 
move upward in mysterious concert after a 
price increase has been put into effect by one 
of the producers. In industries where price 
competition has been successfully eliminated 
for all practical purposes and at the same 
time has resisted definite proof of collusion 
under the antitrust laws, the consumers’ re- 
maining protection—namely, competition 
among resellers—will have been sealed off by 
this bill. 

The Justice Department has produced an 
impressive list of 126 retail product lines in 
which the 4 largest manufacturing com- 
panies accounted for at least 50 percent of 
the value of shipments. In all except 16 of 
these lines, the 20 largest companies ac- 
counted for 90 percent or more of output. 
We consider it a most serious matter to make 
resale price maintenance generally available 
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to manufacturers in which so few producers 
account for so large a share of the market. 

8. 774 does not even make an exception for 
the special and extreme case of prescription 
drugs, where the availability of competitive 
products is not only restricted at the manu- 
facturer’s level, but may be shut off com- 
pletely at the retail level by a doctor's pre- 
scription. The needlessly exorbitant prices 
of prescription drugs, even under present 
conditions, have been thoroughly docu- 
mented by the investigations of the Kefauver 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 
Within just the past few months the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ordered six large drug 
companies to stop fixing prices on tetra- 
cycline and other antibiotic drugs. 

To turn the final screw on the consuming 
public through placing prescription drugs 
under an objectionable Federal resale price 
Maintenance law would be simply uncon- 
scionable. 

Where a doctor has prescribed a particuler 
drug by brand name, the buyer has no choice 
whatsoever, either among identical products 
under different names or among other drugs 
usable for the same general purpose—the 
user must buy one particular drug and one 

brand only, as directed by his doc- 
tor. The only price competition that can 
exist on such a product is between the differ- 
ent retail outlets. This bill would shut off 
such competition entirely, As far as we can 
see, lowered prices would no longer be avail- 
able from discount drugstores, mail-order 
prescription services or even for members of 
cooperatives. 

We can see no justification whatever for 
further legalizing monopolistic drug prices 
at the expense of users who, because of ill- 
ness, have only the choice of buying or suffer- 
ing the consequences in terms of their life 
and health. 

The Congress acknowledged the problem 
of excessive prices for brand name drugs 
when it enacted the Drug Amendments of 
1962. This legislation included provisions 
to encourage more widespread use of generic 
names in doctors’ prescriptions so as to help 
consumers avoid at least some of the price 

on brand names. By contrast, the 
legislation now before you, the quality sta- 
Dilization bill, gives legal sanction and sup- 
port to these excessive prices. It thus runs 
counter to the intent of the Congress ex- 
pressed in the 1962 general drug reform 
legislation. 

If resale price protection on brand name 
products were to be written into law—and 
the AFL-CIO is completely opposed to any 
such action—then at the very least strong 
safeguard to the public should be included. 
One might think of such devices, for ex- 
ample, as requiring certification from the 

ent of Justice that free and open 
competition actually exists on any product 
for which price maintenance is proposed. 
Another alternative might be to require pub- 
lic review and approval of any pro re- 
sale price that Is going to be legally enforced 
through the public courts. And in any case, 
drugs bought on prescription should be auto- 
matically excluded from any price protection 
arrangements. 

We suggest that the Congress explore less 

and dubious routes to the preser- 
vation of small business than the one under 
consideration in this bill. Such measures 
might include, for example, strengthening 
of Federal Trade Commission powers to deal 
with genuinely predatory price cutting. We 
feel certain that constructive programs in 
such fields as tax benefits, loan programs, 
encouragement of pooled purchasing ar- 
rangements, and other means of improying 
the competitive capacity of small business 
could be developed or strengthened. 

Mr, Chairman, this concludes our state- 
ment on the proposed Quality Stabilization 
Act, We thank you for this opportunity to 
e our strong opposition to such legis- 

. on, 
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Has Television Become a Propaganda 
Tool for the Leftwing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a most thought-provok- 
ing letter from one of my constituents. 
He suggests that certain television pro- 
grams are subtly used as propaganda to 
discredit conservative thinking and to 
promote extremist, liberal views. 

It is my belief that the entire House 
might be interested in giving some 
thought to the questions raised by my 
constituent. Portions of his letter 
follow: 

Recently I have been watching some of the 
so-called television shows; particular refer- 
ence to “The Defenders" and “East Side- 
West Side.” ‘These shows are strictly prop- 
aganda mills for the liberals which al- 
ways condemn conservatives, rightwingers, 
and the like. Their technique is the same 
In all cases and it is very subtly done. Briefly 
the technique involyes, in the case of “The 
Defenders“ defending a man's right to say 
and do as he pleases and have his freedom 
of thought and political convictions, How- 
ever, when the trial ends, the defendant who 
is usually a conservative, rightwinger, busi- 
nessman, or something of that nature, is 
usually shown to be irresponsible, a kook, 
nut, or insane. 

The same applies in the case of civil rights 
where the defending attorney who is this 
fellow by the name of Preston shows that un- 
knowing to him, his client turns out to be 
biased. 

On Sunday night, April 12, I watched 
“East Side-West Side,” and it was the most 
vicious attack upon businessmen; the profit 
system; upon Congress, that I have ever 
seen. It portrays Congressmen accepting 
bribes for doing the bidding of businessmen, 
In these cases, the businessmen are all ruth- 
less, hardhearted, and out to put the small 
guy out of business. 

This program was entitied “The Givers” 
and it appeared on channel 5 in the San 
Jose area. One of the producers of this 
show is David Susskind who also has a 
forum show. In this particular show, a big 
businessman forced the small businessman 
out of business because of alleged unfair 
competition. This unfair competition was 
in the form of price cutting due to special 
depreciation allowances he was able to take. 
Theoretically, the large businessman was 
capable of making a profit. while the little 
guy was not. This depreciation “windfall” 
was supposedly due to the fact that the big 
businessman had bribed a Congressman to 
introduce an amendment to a House of Rep- 
resentatives bill, which was not germane to 
that particular bill and covered a 
depreciation allowance for this big business- 
man. I believe the facts are Charlie, that in 
the House of Representatives any amend- 
ment must be germane to the subject of the 
bill. However, right or wrong; a Congress- 
man was nonetheless portrayed as being 
bribed to introduce this bill. The result was 
that this big businessman obtained special 
depreciation deductions which the small 
businessman could not take. Now you know 
as well as I do, Charlie, that this is an im- 
possibility and is hogwash of the first or- 
der. It portrayed this shocked Congress- 
man discovering this plot, and while it did 
not say so, the indications were that prac- 
tically all the Congressmen were corrupt by 
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going along with the plot and that he alone 
stood out in the battle for the right. It 
showed this righteous Congressman crusad- 
ing against a crooked businessman and the 
power of the big business. It intimated that 
anyone successful must be corrupt in order 
to be successful. At the end, it slying indi- 
cated that this small businessman started 
his business on a shoestring, but never did 
mention the fact that he is entitled to the 
same depreciation privileges under the tax 
laws as any other businessman, Rather, it 
brought out the point that if it were not 
for this “special” depreciation, the small guy 
could have made it. Not once did it point 
out that advanced technology required new 
tools and machinery and that this takes cap- 
ital which the small guy did not have. Of 
course, if they had brought this out; then, 
their line would probably have been that a 
policy of redistribution of wealth is needed. 

With reference to “The Defenders,” they 
took on a crusade for the civil rights issue 
in one of their shows and pointed out how 
cruel the apartment owners are, and that they 
are coldblooded and hardhearted. In this 
particular instance, it portrayed an intol- 
erant businessman in a community threat- 
ening the apartment owner with destruction 
if he did not evict certain tenants. 

This last Sunday night, April 19, on The 
Defenders” as portrayed the case of a Navy 
admiral who did nothing but preach allegi- 
ance to his country; who was a Navy hero 
but who somehow went off the deep end and 
became an extremist. He was tried for sedi- 
tion and plotting the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment, whereupon the defender (who is 
Preston) took the case on even though he 
did not agree with his client. His belief be- 
ing that anybody is entitled to a fair trial. 
This builds the defender's“ character as the 
hero in the plot, defending even those who 
disagree. However, in the trial, the prosecu- 
tor attempted to prove that the admiral 
was in fact insane and “off his rocker” and 
this they could not do. The admiral on the 
stand talked of the very things that you, I, 
or any other red-blooded American would 
talk of; namely, God, honor, and country. 
The admiral stood up for saluting the flag. 
Pledge of Alegiance, the "Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and what today’s liberals would call 
“flag waving.” My wife and I wondered how 
this would all end up since we knew it had 
to end up only one way; namely, the assassin- 
ation of the admiral’s character some way or 
another. This was done in the very end 
when they tripped the admiral for making a 
statement (which he did make on the 
stand), and which he immediately denied 
making, whereupon the court recorder read 
back the statement verifying that he did say 
it. What this boiled down to Charlie, is that 
right then and there they proved the guy 
was “off his rocker.” They also proved that 
all the patriots, all these military men who 
are speaking out for our country are all in- 
sane, crackpots or extremists. All this is very 
subtly imbedded in the average person's 
mind. 

Charlie, something should be done about 
these programs. I don't advocate censorship 
or any governmental controls over such pro- 
grams, but neither do I want my children or 
anyone else’s children submitted to brain- 
washing techniques under the guise of jus- 
tice. In psychopolitics, this is known as 
the conditioning technique. It has no place 
in this country and the producers of these 
programs should sell their wares to Russin, 
These are programs very typical of Edward 
R. Murrow’s phony documentaries. 

Quite frankly, I smell Bobby Kennedy be- 
hind this because “The Defenders” for the 
past 2 years has been a wonderful program 
and a good program. The last 6 to 8 months 
it has become a purveyor of falsehoods, mis- 
conceptions, and outright brainwashing. It 
is designed to create impressions. Many of 
those who are not knowledgeable as to what 
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is going on are certainly going to fall and 
become conditioned in their thinking. The 
whole thing is aimed at the destruction of 
conservatism and aimed at the destruction 
of the right of individuals to accumulate 
wealth and property. It is aimed against 
the free enterprise system and beamed. to- 
ward the individual in order to condition 
him into accepting Federal control of pri- 
vate enterprise, his life, and management 
of his affairs. In the case of this admiral, 
the plot could easily have been one in which 
leftwingers were plotting the overthrow of 
the Government. Rather, they selected a 
military man who was highly respected, be- 
lieved in his country, and then Jabeled him 
as “misguided” and “off his rocker.“ 


Remarks of Corgressman Rickard Bolling 
Before Senior Citizens Dinner at Kansas 


City, Mo. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure on Monday evening to ad- 
dress nearly 500 retired workers in Kan- 
sas City. These people are very natur- 
ally concerned with the fate of medicare 
legislation. In my remarks I suggested 
that the techniques that are being used 
to bring pressure against such legisla- 
tion might very well be utilized by those 
who support the bill. 

My remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN RICHARD BOLLING 
Brrors UAW SENIOR CITIZENS DINNER AT 
THE WorLD War II BUILDING, Kansas CITY, 
Mo., Aprit 27, 1964 
On a recent Sunday afternoon in Wash- 

ington more than 1 million people lined 

up in the rain for a little cube of sugar. 

Young people and old, the healthy and the 

halt, bankers and bellhops stood shoulder 

to shoulder waiting their turn. The sugar 
cube received looked just like the one you 
put in your coffee. The one difference was 
that each of these had been impregnated 

with Sabin oral vaccine. In the next 6 

weeks, this performance will be repeated 

twice. When it is over, more than half the 
population of the Nation's Capital will be 
protected against paralytic polio. ; 

As I watched these lines, I couldn't help 
thinking that less than a decade ago infan- 
tile paralysis roamed unchecked, crippling 
our children, and killing our young people. 
Now, to all intents and purposes it has been 
conquered. Just a few generations ago, 
tuberculosis and diabetes were certain 
death. Now, we know how to control them. 
Even os I speak here tonight, around this 
country lights are burning in laboratories 
where dedicated doctors may be on the very 
threshold of discovering a cure for cancer. 

We owe a great deal to our men of med- 
icine. They have provided us with the 
means to a healthier and a longer life. 
Largely through the efforts of the medical 
profession, the American life expectancy is 
growing longer. 

What a cruel paradox it is, therefore, to 
find that the very men who have created the 
means by which we can hope to live longer 
are at the same time almost entirely united 
in a bitter attempt to keep those very means 
from the people for whom they were meant. 

Now, if that seems like a strong state- 
ment, let’s take a look at some cold truths. 
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Truth No. 1 is that as a person grows older 
his medical needs increase. 

Truth No. 2 is that a person past retire- 
ment age suffers a sharp decrease in his 
income, 

Truth No. 3 is that the combination re- 
sults in a situation where the aging must 
borrow from the bread money to buy medi- 
cine—or do without. 

Now, taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, it has become clear that some means 
must be devised to provide our senior citi- 
zens with the possibility of adequate medi- 
cal care. The best possible answer, so far, 
can be found in the King-Anderson bill now 
pending in the Congress. 

This bill would provide health insurance 
for the aged through social security. In 
other words, during a person’s working years 
he would increase his social security pay- 
ments by a few pennies a month and when 
he reached 65 he would be entitled to hos- 
pital and nursing home care as well as home 
visits by a doctor when he needed them. 

This would not be charity. This would 
simply be the application of insurance that 
the citizen paid for during the years of his 
employment. It is not a Government hand- 
out. 

It seems to me that this plan contains a 
certain beauty in its simplicity. It would 
appear almost impossible to argue against it. 
But I am here to tell you that the very 
mention of Medicare is enough to make 
many of our citizens apoplectic, 

The principal, and by far the most in- 
fluential opponent of this bill, is the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. When this bill 
was introduced 2 years ago, it-was defeated 
in the Senate by the narrow margin of two 
votes, It is pretty generally conceded that 
the mammoth propaganda campaign waged 
against the bill by the AMA was the main 
factor in its defeat. The Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington, a nonpartisan, nonprofit 
research group with an international repu- 
tation, has estimated the cost of the cam- 
paign to the AMA was $12 million. 

Now that the bill is again being brought 
up for action, the campaign is starting again. 
There is no indication that the AMA will 
give up their fight against this bill. On 
the contrary, there is every sign that they 
will spend whatever is needed to defeat it. 

You can expect that in the next months 
ads will appear in your newspapers, calling 
the bill a step toward socialism; it will be 
said that it is too expensive, that private in- 
surance companies can do it better and 
cheaper. None of these things is true. And, 
I might add, none of them is very original, 
either. 

The same arguments were advanced 30 
years ago when social security itself was 
proposed. And, of course, we can remember 
how desperately the American Medical As- 
sociation fought against Blue Cross and 
other medical plans. 

Now the AMA tells us that they favored 
such plans all along. The American Hos- 
pital Association, a group that is in a posi- 
tion to know, says that this just isn't so. 
In their journal they commented editorially: 
“It is a sad fact that through the 1930's and 
early 1940's the American Medical Association 
did not believe in voluntary sickness in- 
surance, did almost everything possible to 
prevent its development.” 

And Medical Economics reported that “to 
Blue Cross executives, among others, the doc- 
trinaire view crediting the American Medical 
Association with early sponsorship of ex- 
perimental yoluntary prepayment programs 
emerges as a simple untruth.” 

Now, as in the past, the American Medical 
Association has taken a stand four-square in 
the path of progress and security. The ques- 
tion is, what can be done about it? 

In the months ahead, you are going to be 
asked by the AMA and its local affiliates to 
write to your Congressman and tell him you 
are opposed to medicare. If you like, you 
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can also write your Congressman and tell 
him you favor medicare. I think I can prom- 
ise you that he will read your letters. But 
we can really do more than that. 

I suggest that we have the responsibility 
of informing the American Medical Associa- 
tion that most of our people do support 
medicare. I urge, therefore, that each of 
you write to your family doctor and tell him 
Just how you feel about this program. Let 
us adopt the techniques that are being used 
against us. 

Here, I might point out that a p: 
of medical care for the aged is not a matter 
for our senior citizens themselves. It effects 
not only their families, but the entire com- 
munity. After all, if mother or dad falls 111 
and cannot afford treatment, then their sons 
and daughters are expected to take on the 
financial burden of hospitalization. If they 
cannot, then the load falls upon” the com- 
munity, 

If all of us, our friends and neighbors, our 
children were to let the medical community 
know just how we feel about medical care 
for the aged, we might cause our local doc- 
tors to wonder just what the American Med- 
ical Association is doing in their name. And 
you might tell them they will not be alone 
when they lend their support to an ade- 
quate health program for the aged. Many 
prominent physicians have long indicated, 
their support. Among them, Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White, the famous heart specialist who 
treated President Eisenhower, and Dr, Ben- 
jamin Spock, the eminent child "i 

I feel certain that no matter how heavy 
the propaganda barrage, we will be able to 
get a medicare bill out of Congress this year. 
We must. As long as one man or woman 
lacks the means to ease their suffering then 
we are obligated to provide those means. 

We would welcome the help of the medical 
professions in providing those means. 

I urge the doctors of this Nation to take 
the mid-Victorian social concepts of the 
American Medical Association and put them 
on the shelf alongside the nostrums and 
superstitions that they abandoned long ago. 

In 1964, let our path lead down the road 
of progress and security—not over the hill to 
the poorhouse. 


Rural Electric Leaders Explore Problems 
and Opportunities at NRECA Annual 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the 7,500 rural electric co-op 
leaders who gathered in Dallas, March 
9-12 for the 22d annual meeting of their 
National Rural Electric Co-op Associa- 
tion heard the facts firsthand on the 
mounting crisis facing the rural electrifi- 
cation program and showed renewed de- 
termination to fight for the future of 
their rural electric systems. During the 
five general sessions, they listened at- 
tentively as speaker after speaker alerted 
them to the crucial challenges confront- 
ing them and urged them to take positive 
action to save their systems and help 
strengthen rural America. 

In addition, 18 sectional panel fo- 
rums—more than ever before programed 
at an NRECA annual meeting—further 
detailed the problems and opportunities 
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of the rural electrics. Critical legislative 
issues, public relations activities, rural 
area development, and future financing 
studies were among the timely topics 
reflecting new dimensions in rural elec- 
trification as discussed by panel partici- 
pants. 

Member of one of those panels ex- 
plored the subject '‘1964—A Critical Year 
in Congress.” Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include in the 
Record a résumé of that panel discus- 
sion which appeared in the April 1964 
issue of Rural Electrification magazine. 

Year 1964—CrrricaL Tran IN CONGRESS 

Moderator: Kermit Overby, Director, Legis- 
lation and Research Department, NRECA. 


Recorder: Robert E. Cronin, Editor, Rural . 


Electric’ Minuteman, Legislation and Re- 
search Department, NRECA. 

Panelists: Clark T. McWhorter, Wendell J. 
Garwood, June Kysilko, Morgan D. Dubrow, 
Howard Bertsch. ` 

A panel discussion concerned with current 
and prospective legislation of interest to 
rural electric cooperative members was held 
Tuesday morning, March 10. 

Year 1964—Critical Year in Congress was 
the subject of the discussion that considered 
the attack on REA loan terms, the co-ops’ 


source projects and area development legis- 
lation. 

The panelists were Clark T. McWhorter, 
NRECA Director, Blair, Okla; Wendell J. 
Garwood, manager, Tri-State G & T Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo.; Miss June Kysilko, Press 
Secretary to Congressman Lester Johnson of 
Wisconsin; Morgan D. Dubrow, Assistant and 
Engineering Research Advisor to Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Kenneth Holum; 
and Howard Bertsch, Administrator, Farmers 
Home Administration, Washington, D.C. 

The moderator was Kermit Overby, Di- 
rector, Legislation and Research Department, 
NRECA. 


McWhorter told the audience that the leg- 
islative program affecting the REA program 
is in a critical position—and will continue 
to be for some time—because of the antag- 
onistic climate created by the skilled group 
of power company propagandists active in 
Washington. He said the opponents of rural 
electrification are focusing their attack on 
REA loan terms and are particularly deter- 
mined to eliminate G. & T. loans. Other tar- 
gets are section 5 rural area development 
loans and the REA loan interest rate. 

Garwood said that the power companies’ 
intensive lobbying and propaganda campaign 
to make Congress place heavy restrictions 
on the co-ops’ G. & T. program could seri- 
ously cripple the Nation's entire rural electri- 
fication program. Opponents are challenging 
the agency's G. & T. loanmaking authority 
and are pressuring Members of Congress to 
impose further restrictions. He also cited 
the Federal Power Commission’s attempt to 
assert jurisdiction over the rural electrics as 
another serious threat. 

Miss Kysilko explained the continuing ef- 
fort in Congress, proposed again recently by 
the Johnson administration, to establish a 
revolving loan fund account for REA. Pay- 
ments on REA loans now go directly into the 
US. Treasury, she said, pointing out that 
under the revolving account plan, money 
repaid on loans would be used for new loans. 
This would reduce—but not eliminate—the 
need for appropriated funds each year, She 
said that this revolving account would dem- 
onstrate to the Nation that the money 
loaned by REA to rural electrics is not lost 
but is being repaid, with interest, without 
cost to the Federal Government. Miss Ky- 
Silko said she with Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, that REA is 
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the best investment the Government has ever 
made in a domestic program. 

Dubrow disclosed that budgetary programs 
concerned with construction of power-pro- 
ducing facilities by two Federal agencies, 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Engineers, would total over 3 million kilo- 
watts of capacity, if authorized by Congress. 
He said construction this year of at least two 
extra-high-voltage interties will integrate 
the Federal power systems of the Columbia, 
Central Valley, and Colorado Rivers, He 
noted that negotiations contemplating the 
construction of an extra-high-voltage inter- 
tie between the Pacific Northwest and 
Southwest is now in progress and predicted 
there would soon be either a Federal system 
or one that would do the job. Dubrow said 
the proposed Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project will bring low-cost power to New 
England. 

Bertsch spoke of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration efforts to stimulate rural de- 
velopment through technical assistance and 
loans for such needs as farm and nonfarm 
rural homes, rural water systems, and rural 
homes for senior citizens. He referred to 
legislation in Congress to provide enough 
rural housing funds to at least make a dent 
in the eradication of the 1 million rural 
homes that are a threat to health and safety 
and the 3 million rural homes that need 
major repairs. He also cited the Johnson 
administration’s war on poverty, its plans to 
aid the seriously depressed Appalachian re- 
gion, and the effort in Congress to revive the 
area redevelopment program. 


Wisconsin Editors Back Plan To Curb 
Plant Pirating Now Made Possible by 
Misuse of Federal Tax-Exemption 
Privileges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
recent editorials in three leading news- 
papers of Milwaukee, Green Bay, and 
Wausau, Wis., supporting a proposal to 
curb the practice of some local govern- 
ments of issuing federally tax-exempt 
revenue bonds to build factories for in- 
dustrial firms and, thereby, to pirate in- 
dustry from established locations. 

The proposal, contained in H.R. 10549 
and H.R. 10547 and introduced on March 
23 by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Zastocxr] and by me, would deny 
to firms, leasing premises financed in 
this way, the right to deduct rental pay- 
ments in computing their Federal in- 
come tax. It would apply to cases such 
as the proposed transfer by Cutler-Ham- 
mer Corp. of Milwaukee of part of its 
operations to Bowling Green, Ky., to take 
advantage of the latter's offer to con- 
struct a new plant for the company with 
the proceeds of a $6,500,000 federally 
tax-exempt bond issue. 

The text of the editorials follows: 
From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Mar. 28, 1964] 

UNFAIR LURE TO INDUSTRY 

Cheap rent for brandnew factorles is the 

lure used by communities, especially In the 
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South, to attract outside industry. It is a 
grossly unfair lure when the cheap rent is 
made possible by the tax-free status of mu- 
nicipal bonds issued to build such plants. 

Elimination of such inequity is the aim of 
a bill introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tives Reuss and ZABLOCKI, of Milwaukee. 
The legislation is prompted by the decision 
of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., to move part of its 
operations from Milwaukee to Bowling 
Green, Ky., but the measure would apply to 
all such industrial relocations. Bowling 
Green has authorized issuance of $6.5 mil- 
lion in tax-free bonds to finance construc- 
tion of a factory to be leased to Cutler-Ham- 
mer. 

The Milwaukee Congressmen do not pro- 
pose to restrict the tax-free character of 
either municipal revenue or general obliga- 
tion bonds, In most cases both types are 
issued for legitimate public purposes. What 
they propose to do is take away any cheap 
rent advantage from benefiting firms. 

Their bill, drafted after consultation with 
the Treasury Department, would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code so that whenever 
proceeds from a tax-exempt municipal or 
industrial revenue bond issue were used to 
construct industrial or commercial facilities 
for rent to private firms, those firms could 
not, in computing Federal income tax linbill- 
ties, deduct the rent paid. 

Tax-free financing, as Reuss and ZABLOCKI 
point out, is a form of state-socialism. Fay- 
ors rendered by municipalities and States 
could undermine the free enterprise system. 
The Reuss-Zablocki bill deserves widespread 
support. 


From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
Apr. 14, 1964] 
END Am TO INDUSTRIAL "Pates" 

Representatives Reuss and ZaBLOCKI, both 
Democrats of Milwaukee, have offered a bill 
in Congress which could go a long way to- 
ward preventing one community from pi- 
rating industries from another. The Mil- 
waukee Democrats acted after the Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., announced that it would 
move part of its Milwaukee manufacturing 
operations to Bowling Green, Ky. Officials 
of the company reported that the firm would 
be able to cut expenses by about $1.5 mil- 
lion a year, principally from savings in taxed 
and wages. 

Representative Reuss, however, said he 
believed that a large part of the savings 
would result from “ridiculously cheap rent 
the company would pay to lease a plant 
built by the Warren County, Ky., Industrial 
Foundation and financed by a 6.5 million 
tax-free revenue bond issue,” 

The Rxuss-Zamockr bill would prohibit 
companies from deducting rent payments on 
community-financed plants in computing 
Federal income taxes. Reuss said that this 
provisions of the law would raise the cost of 
rent by about 50 percent by increasing taxes 
that amount. Reuss said that the prac- 
tice of communities issuing tax-free revenue 
bonds to pirate industries from other local- 
ities was “beggar thy neighbor“ financing. 
He and ZasrocKIı have asked Treasury Sec- 
retary Dillon to make an expedited study 
of the bill. 


Since the Treasury. Department has ex- 
pressed interest in the matter, quick and 
favorable action is expected. The Treas- 
ury, of course, wants to prevent the spread 
of this practice of tax-free financing to other 
communities since the practice could lead 
to ñ ruce for industries involving every State 
in the Union, 


[From the Waysau (Wis.) Record-Herald, 
Apr. 20, 1964] 


On Piratine or INDUSTRY 


Two Wisconsin Congressmen, Reuss and 
Zastockr, have introduced bilis in Congress 
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aimed at halting the practice of pirating of 
Wisconsin industries by out-of-state com- 
munities which use tax-exempt privileges as 
lures to our firms. 

The bills, H.R. 10547 and HR. 10549, are 
aimed at correcting abuses of the exemption 
privileges of the Federal income tax laws as 
granted to States and local units of govern- 
ment. These privileges are increasingly 
being used—correction, misused—to attract 
plants from established industrial centers, 
thereby creating unemployment distress in 
these communities. 

The “freebooting” practice works like this: 
Government units or their dummy author- 
itiegmuse the privilege of issuing securities 
which are exempt from Federal taxes in 
order to borrow money cheaply and build 
industrial plants or other commercial facili- 
tles. Naturally, because of the tax-free 
status, these buildings can be built at lower 
cost than if money had to be borrowed at 
prevailing interest rates and taxes had to 
be paid on the interest. The municipalities 
then offer these bulldings on long-term 
leases to private corporations, attempting to 
lure them from their established locations. 

This gross misuse of the tax exemption 
privilege is nothing new. Wausau workers 
in the field of industrial development have 
been aware of it for years. But the prac- 
tice is growing substantially and is used 
frequently right within the State, creating 
unfair competition for communities which 
will not misuse the privilege. 

When the Federal Government sacrifices 
tax revenues on these municipally-issued 
securities, it is in effect subsidizing local 
government and subsidizing the specific in- 
dustries which are given the opportunity 
to take advantage of this gimmick. It is 
not fair to other communities; it is not fair 
to other industries within the community 
where this is taking place. 

We agree 100 percent with Congressmen 
Reuss and ZABLOCKI that there is a need for 
this remedial legislation. 


Mr. David Saul Klafter, of Chicago, Wins , 
FEAA Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Free Enterprise Awards Association, 
Inc, a nonprofit corporation chartered 
by the State of New York, annually pre- 
sents its national American Success Story 
Awards to members of the American 
business community who have achieved 
outstanding and successful careers in 
business. These awards symbolize what 
can be accomplished by any individual 
because of the opportunities available 
in our free and competitive society. 
Through resognition of the recipients of 
American Success Story Awards, the 
Free Enterprise Awards Association pro- 
motes incentive and champions the free- 
dom of the American democratic system. 

One of this year's recipients of the 
FEAA awards is Mr. David Saul Klafter 
of Chicago, a resident of the Ninth Con- 
&ressional District, which I am privileged 
to represent. Mr. Klafter,75, was cited 
“for his enduring contributions to the 
history of architecture and his unswerv- 
ing devotion to civic and philanthropic 
causes.“ The son of Hungarian immi- 
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grants, he was a newsboy at the age of 
4 and worked in a cigar factory at 7. A 
self-taught architect he had, by the time 
he was 17, designed 16 two-story apart- 
ment buildings and at age 21 passed the 
State architect’s licensing examination. 

Since then, Mr. Klafter has left the 
mark of his individualistic talent on 
scores of Chicago’s finest office buildings, 
theaters, synagogues, factories, homes, 
and shopping centers; and many of his 
innovations in hospital and other designs 
are today's standards. Mr. Klafter is 
now a member of the Architects Exam- 
ining Board of Illinois and devotes much 
of his time to civic and philanthropic 
causes, serving on the executive boards 
of over 40 such groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that the 
future of this great Nation is indivisibly 
linked with our ability to continue to 
produce men with Mr. Klafter's initia- 
tive, acumen and drive. It is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that I join with the 
Free Enterprise Awards Association in 
paying tribute to Mr. Klafter on this 
occasion. N 


The Effect of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 on the U.S. Citrus Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the Congress of the United 
States, in enacting the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, intended that trade 
agreements entered into under the pro- 
visions of the act should bring about 
mutual trade benefits to the signatories 
to such trade agreements, It is my con- 
viction however, that it was not the in- 
tention of the Congress to permit the 
use of this act in a manner that would 
jeopardize the economic well-being of 

important domestic industry 
through the medium of reduction of U.S. 
import duties, 

The forthcoming Kennedy round of 
negotiations to get underway in a very 
few days in Geneva, Switzerland, is the 
first step in implementing the provisions 
of the act enacted by the Congress, The 
public hearings required by certain sec- 
tions of the act have been held. Prior 
to these public hearings the President of 
the United States issued a listing of 
products to be considered for possible 
reduction or elimination of import tar- 
iff rates at the GATT conference. All 
citrus fruits and products are present- 
ly included on this list and are therefore 
subject to tariff cuts or elimination. 

The President of the United States is 
charged with the responsibility of reserv- 
ing from this listing any article or com- 
modity which he determines to be ap- 
propriate. He must receive the advice of 
the Tariff Commission and of the Trade 
Information Committee and may seek 
advice from other governmental depart- 
mehts before making a determination 
for reservation. However, the President 
has free rein in these decisions. 
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The Florida citrus industry is gravely 
concerned by reason of the fact that its 
citrus fruits and products are included 
on the listing subject to negotiation. In 
presentations before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and. the Trade Information 
Committee on December 17 and 18, 1963, 
representatives of the citrus producers 
in my State, supported by representa- 
tives of citrus growers from all other 
citrus growing States in our Nation, pre- 
sented briefs and offered oral testimony 
5 all za de fruits and 

uc remov rom - 
9 the negotia 

I have reviewed the briefs and other 
data submitted by the citrus industry 
in this matter. It is my considered 
opinion that irreparable damage will be 
done to the citrus industry of Florida 
and of the Nation if there are any reduc- 
tions whatsoever in the present tariff 
structures for citrus fruits or products 
imported into our country. The business 
operations of our great $2 billion Florida 
citrus industry have been damaged al- 
ready by the mere possibility that such 
reduction might be forthcoming. 

I concur wholeheartedly in the posi- 
tlon taken by this tremendously impor- 
tant industry that the President remove 
citrus fruits and products from the list- 
ing of articles subject to negotiation at 
the forthcoming Geneva conferences. 

At this time I would like to present just 
a few reasons for this position: 

First. It is a matter of record that nor- 
mally citrus production in the United 
States is more than adequate to take 
care of our domestic demand, 

Second. Citrus production in the 
United States is expanding at a rate 
greater than ever before. For illustra- 
tion, planned plantings of oranges in 
Florida in prospect for the next 5 years 
will bring about a doubling of the orange 
acreage existing in 1962 when the indus- 
try was beset with burdensome market- 
ing problems, 

Third. The U.S. citrus industry, 
in particular the Florida citrus ind rs 
is extremely vulnerable to imported cit- 
rus products from countries which have 
cheap labor and low production costs, 
enabling them to produce concentrate 
and deliver it into continental United 
States at a figure lower than the break- 
even cost of the Florida citrus producer, 
if these foreign countries can evade pay- 
ment of existing import duties. 

Fourth. My State is not a citrus ex- 
porting area, The record shows that less 
than 2 percent of our orange crop is ex- 
ported annually to countries other than 
Canada. Other citrus producing coun- 
tries, such as Spain, Israel, Italy, South 
Africa, have a natural competitive ad- 
vantage in supplying citrus fruit ant” 
products to the Western European mar- 
kets. Florida simply cannot get into 
those markets regardless of tariff struc- 
ture, nontariff trade barriers, or any 
other matter. We have tried in the past 
and ict ure on a lot of money, even 
throug e c Law 480 programs, 
all to little avail, 

The matter that I now discuss is of 
national importance, for it concerns the 
economic well-being not only of many 
thousands of citrus growers, who have in- 
vestments of several billions of dollars, 
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but it concerns the livelihood of agricul- 
tural workers and vitally affects the econ- 
omy of my State and of the other States. 
Citrus in Florida is our No. 1 agricultural 
commodity, 

It 1s for the aforementioned reasons 
that I bring this subject to the attention 
of the Congress at this time and because 
of the national interest I desire permis- 
sion to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp under “Extension of Remarks“ a 
recent brief prepared by Florida Citrus 
Mutual, an organization with 13,000 Flor- 
ida citrus growers as its members. This 
brief sets forth in dramatic form and on 
a realistic basis the danger that is posed 
to our great citrus industry through a 
possible lowering of import duties. 

I include this brief in the CONGRES- 
“SIONAL RECORD: 

Way Tanurs on FOREIGN Crrrus Must BE 
MAINTAINED 
CITRUS TARIFFS AND FOREIGN TRADE—WHAT 
ARE THE FACTS? - 

The of this presentation is two- 
fold: (1) to give in summary form facts 
relating to US. citrus tariffs and U.S. foreign 
trade for citrus; and (2) to review how and 
why tariff adjustments are cyen being con- 
sidered at this time. 

These are the facts: 

1. Citrus products produced in certain 
foreign countries can be delivered into the 
continental United States at costs lower 
that the break-even costs for the Florida 
citrus producer—simply because there is an 
abundance of cheap labor for this foreign 
produced citrus, coupled with the fact that 
production and handling costs are much 
less than ours. 

2. Normally, US. citrus production is more 
than adequate to take care of our domestic 
demand. 

3. Tariff! adjustments will not enable U.S. 
citrus producers to substantially increase 
exports into any foreign market. 

4. Many foreign citrus-producing coun- 
tries, due to location, internal trade policies 
and governmental assistance programs, have 
distinct competitive advantages in world 
trade for citrus and have a present produc- 
tive capacity that makes it mandatory to 
seek out entry into our own domestic mar- 
kets. 

WHY ARE TARIFF ADJUSTMENTS BEING 
CONSIDERED NOW? | 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 author- 
ized the President of the United States to 
enter Into trade agreements with other coun- 
tries for mutual trade benefits and upon a 
determination that any existing duty was 
unduly burdening and restricting foreign 
trade of the United States, to reduce out 
tariffs, or in some instances to remove tar- 
ifs altogether. 

On October 21, 1963, the White House 
issucd a listing of products to be considered 
for possible reduction or elimination of im- 
port tariff rates in negotiations with foreign 

- countries to be conducted in Geneva, 
Switzerland, this coming spring and sum- 
mer. All citrus fruits and products ate in- 
cluded on this list and are therefore subject 
to tarif cuts or elimination. 

Contrary to former practice, the forthcom- 
ing trade negotiations are expected to be con- 
ducted on an across-the-bosrd basis, The 
Florida citrus industry, in presentations be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission and the 
Trade Information Committee on December 
17 and 18, 1963, urged that US, citrus fruits 
and products be removed from the negotia- 
tion list and thus not be subject to any 
across the board or linear reductions or re- 
toovals in duties: 

The showing was made that the present 

i U.3. rates of import dutles on citrus fruit and 
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products are the minimum required to per- 
mit the continuation of our industry. It was 
pointed out that any reduction in tarifs 
would result in a most serious adverse eco- 
nomic effect on the citrus industry without 
affording a complementary opportunity to 
increase our own exports of citrus fruite and 
products to any extent whatever. In these 
presentations the Florida citrus Industry was 
joined by representatives of other citrus-pro- 
ducing areas in the United States with iden- 
tical appeals to reserve from negotiations at 
the forthcoming Geneva conferences U.S. 
produced citrus frults and products. 
POSITION OF THE FLORIDA CITRUS. INDUSTRY 


It is our position that each citrus-produc- 
ing nation should havé full opportunity to 
compete on an equal basis for the privilege of 
auppiying fruit to nonproducing nations. In 
support of this position we do not seek down- 
ward adjustment of rates of duty for citrus 
established by any of these producing na- 
tions; neither do we seek removal of trade 
barriers that have been established in those 
producing nations as a means of protecting 
their own domestic producers. 

The citrus industry of the United States, in 
briefs filed with the U.S. Tariff Commission 
and the Trade Information Committee, has 
urged that the President remove citrus fruits 
and products from the listing of articles 
subject to negotiation at the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference. 

We submit that this action is essential in 
order to preserve an industry that is vitally 
important to our economy, 

Submitted by; 

Rosert W. RUTLEDGE, 
Executive Vice President, Florida Citrus 
Mutuals. 7 

Florida Citrus Mutual, the world's largest 
organization of citrus growers, with a mem- 
bership of more than 12,500, presents this 
information on behalf of the entire Florida 
citrus industry. 

Wry Must U.S. TARIFFS on FOREIGN CITRUS 
Bu MAINTAINED? 


US. citrus producers’ domestic markets are 
presently extremely vulnerable to producers 
in those nations whose economy has not yet 
reached our standards; whose facilities have 
been financed in part by the United States; 
whose governments subsidize their indus- 
tries; whose labor is underpaid; whose còr- 
porations enter into monopolies; whose for- 
eign trade is rigidly controlled by their 
governments. 

Foreign countries, \notably Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Panama, have the potential 
to take over our domestic markets for frozen 
concentrated orange juice in particular. 

The only protection we have against this 
event at the moment is the existence and 
continuation of an import duty which af- 
fords at least a degree of protection. 

Concentrators in Argentina and Brazil 
have a terrific competitive advantage over 
Florida concentrators, as illustrated by the 
following comparison: x 


Costs, per gallon 58° Brix, frozen concen- 
trated orange juice, delivered New York 
City; excluding import duty, and with no 
payment to grower for fruit used 


[Dollars per gullon) 


Difor- 
ence, 
arninst 
Florida 


Fruit production cortu.. 
Picking and hauling... 
Processing, including 


Transportution, Includ- 
ing kading... 
Advertising. tax and 
inspection fees 


0. 70 
+40 


Total out-of- 
pocket costs 
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It should therefore be obvious that all 
persons now engaged in growing oranges in 
Florida have a justified basis for concern 
over even a remote possibility of reduction of 
U.S, tarifs on foreign citrus. + 

To lower the U.S. import duty on citrus 
would Invite the diversion of a substantial 
part of foreign citrus production to the U.S. 
market, thus displacing Amcrican produced 
citrus, causing it to be disposed of at prices 
ruinous to the American producer. 

This situation would seriously affect the 
economy of all domestic citrus producing 
States, 

Records covering the past 9 years show 
that the Florida orange grower has received, 
on the average, slightly over 40 cents per 
pound of solids for oranges delivered to con- 
centrating plants. 

Imports into the United States of just 12 
million gallons of frozen concentrated orange 
juice would have reduced the pounds/solids 
price by 18 cents. Had this happened, our 
growers would have received less than cost of 
production for their oranges. 

(This would have affected 807 million boxes 
of Florida oranges in the 9-year period.) 

Experience over the years has shown that 
total U.S. orange supply is normally larger 
than the. Nation’s demand. 

In the 1961-62 season, Florida's production 
of frozen concentrated orange juice 
amounted to more than 115 million gallons. 
Because of the inability of domestic markets 
to absorb this recordbreaking pack, 30 per- 
cent of that season's production had to be 
carried over for disposal in the succeeding 
season. y 

Florida citrus is a growth Industry. 

Here's the record for Florida orange pro- 
duction and acreage devoted to oranges: 


Year 


Production Bearing 
acreage 


1 Not available. - 
Significant fact: Florida's bearing acreage 
for oranges, by 1975, Will be almost twice 
that of the 1961-62 season when the record 
crop of more than 113 million boxes of 
oranges presented almost insurmountable 
marketing problems. 

(From all indications, the potential sup- 
ply for the years ahead will certainly be 
greater than our domestic markets can 
absorb.) 

U.S. citrus producers do not have the bene- 
fit of “price-support” or subsidy assistance 
operations of our Federal Government. 
Through the years, our industry has elected 
to pursue the course of self-help pro- 
grams in accordance with the American free- 
enterprise system. 

In particular, the Plorida citrus industry, 
producing in the 1961-62 season more than 
80 percent of all the oranges and grapefruit 
grown in the United States, has pioneered 
in the development of “self-help” programa, 
spending many millions of dollars annually 
for advertising, promotion, market develop- 
ment and research. Funds for these activi- 
ties have been supplied by the many thou- 
sands of Florida growers. ‘ 

Even in this season of an extremely short 
crop (resulting from the devastating freeze 
of 1962) our industry has made available 
approximately $8 million to carry forward 
these self-help programs—advertising, mer- 

g, promotion, and research. 

At the moment, a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of citrus research is being activated. 
Emphasis is being given to the discovery and 
development of new citrus products, along 
with Improvement in existing products. 

All this is being done simply to place our 
growers in position to market, on the basis 
of à reasonable profit, the larger citrus crops 
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in prospect in our State in the immediate 
future. 

Within the next 5 years, our Florida pro- 
ducers will be assessing themselves $14 to $16 
million annually for the execution of these 
self-help programs. 

Normally, domestic U.S. markets are 
amply supplied by citrus fruits produced in 
Florida and in the other citrus producing 
areas of our Nation. The Florida grower is 
incurring these large extra costs for market 
development and is thereby holding an um- 
brella over foreign citrus producers who can 
take away our domestic markets (by reason 
of much lower costs for the foreign product) 
if our rates of import duties are reduced. 

There are 1,200,000 human beings living in 
10 Florida counties where, in 1961-62, were 
produced 82 percent of all the oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines grown in the entire 
State of Florida. These 10 counties produced 
in 1961-62 68 percent of all the oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines grown that season 
in the entire United States. (There are 22 
other citrus-producing counties in Florida.) 

The f.0.b. value of the citrus friut and 
products produced in these 10 counties is 
approximately $500 million annually. These 
r. o. b. returns go to the grower, the shipper, 
processor, trucker, the picker, the butcher, 
the supply dealer, the filling station operator, 
the store owner—in other words, it goes a 
long way toward the support of the total 
economy of these areas. 

The impact on the total economy of the 
citizens of these counties and of our great 
State of Florida is illustrated by the fact that 
this sum of money at the accepted circula- 
tion, or turnover, rate of seven times adds up 
to 83.5 billion annually. 

These 1,200,000 persons comprise 24 per- 
cent of our State’s population. 

The 10 counties in which these 1.200, 000 
persons live and work are Polk, Lake, Orange, 
Hillsborough, St. Lucie, Highlands, Hardee, 
Pasco, Indian River, and Brevard. 

Most of these 1,200,000 persons derive their 
livelihood directly or indirectly from Florida, 
cltrus. 

They grow citrus, they harvest citrus, they 
process citrus, they pack citrus, they ship 
citrus, they sell citrus. 

Or they work in the fertilizer plants, the 
crate plants, the can plants, the machinery 
plants, the stores and, filling stations and 
professions that depend almost wholly upon 
citrus for economic Ufe. 

They are the human beings that are the 
life of Florida’s biggest basic industry. 

These. 1,200,000 persons who have built 
this Florida citrus industry with their own 
resources and who have built these 10 coun- 
ties and these towns, have earned and de- 
serve the continuance of the betterment of 
their standard of living which could over- 
night be jeopardized by a lowering of tariffs 
for citrus fruit and products, 

We have been exporting citrus know-how, 
capital, production and processing machin- 
ery (including complete concentrate plants) 
to all the world, largely on an ald or sub- 
sidized basis. 

The combination of advancing world 
knowledge, techniques, foreign labor costs 
far below our standards, coupled with the 
proposed reduction in our tarifs for foreign 
cltrus, is more than our domestic industry 
can take. 

Many forelgn countries, producing citrus, 
Operate under governmental assistance pro- 
grams, or other artificial stimulants, totally 
diverse to our own system of free enterprise 
Operation. 

These foreign citrus producing countries, 
due to location, internal trading policies, 
and with production and handling costs 
lower than such costs for the Florida grow- 
er, enjoy a dommanding competitive advan- 
tage in world trade for citrus. 

Some seven important foreign countries, 
producing oranges, export annually about 50 
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percent of their production, while Florida, 
as an average of the past 4 years, has been 
able to export (to countries other than Can- 


ada) less than 2 percent of its orange pro- 


duction. 

In the meantime, even with the protec- 
tion of our existing tariffs, important foreign 
countries are making inroads in our do- 
mestic markets. 

Important foreign countries, producing 
citrus, enjoy current production, and have 
further production potential, far in excess 
of normal market requirements available to 
those countries. 

Therefore, these countries (Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Spain, Israel, South Africa, 
Morocco, etc.) are actively seeking marketing 
opportunities in the U.S. domestic markets. 
(They are actually taking over our former 
important share of the great Canadian 
market.) 

Many of these foreign countries have a 
definite competitive advantage over U.S. 
citrus producers by reason of low labor and 
handling costs. 

The $2 billion Florida citrus industry can 
stay in business only if the present tariff 
structures are maintained. 

Actually, an increase in rates of import 
duties for citrus fruit and products (rather 
than a decrease) is justified. 

A reduction of U.S. tariffs, thereby per- 
mitting frozen concentrated orange juice to 
come in from foreign sources would have 
the net effect of macys 7 very substan- 
tially the quality factors t have been so 
zealously maintained through the years by 
our industry. Such action would open up 
the doors for adulterated, impure, low qual- 
ity concentrate to the point that the con- 
sumer would necessarily look to some other 
commodity as a replacement for the orange 
juice that has played such a vital part in 
the diet requirements for the Nation's 
families. 

It is a matter of record that many of 
these foreign countries now shipping con- 
centrate into the United States during this 
temporary period of our own short supply 
situation, have severe infestations of fruit 
files of yarious types. 

Our American consumer has no guarantee 
whatsoever that the oranges used in the 
production of this foreign concentrate are 
free from the larvae of these flies or from 
many other possible contaminations. 

These factors alone, in our considered 
opinion, justify not only the retention of 
our present rates of import duties (for citrus 
products) which are minimum, but, as well 
a revamping of customs inspection proce- 
dures for foreign-produced concentrate to 
assure at least a fairly acceptable compliance 
with the standards that have been adopted 
by our own people. 

The Florida citrus industry is a substan- 
tial industry—vital to the economy of our 
State: 

(a) Citrus is Florida's most important 
agricultural commodity—its economic return 
to the State is surpassed only by tourism. 

(b) It has 15,000 growers, with 715,000 
acres (bearing and nonbearing) devoted to 
the production of citrus, 

(o) It employs a labor force of 60,000 per- 
sons, dependent on citrus for livelihood. 

(d) It supports allied industries of enor- 
mous importance (transportation, equip- 
ment, fertilizer, can companies, etc.). 

(e) Its valuation in groves and facilities 
exceeds $2 billion. 

(f) Its annual sales at retail are about 
$800 million. 

(g) It makes annual tax payments to Fed- 
eral and State governments of more than 
$50 million. 

(h) It is a self-help industry, operating 
without governmental price supports or sub- 
sidies. 

(1) Its growers provide a fund of $10 to 
$12 million annually for advertising, pro- 
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motion, and research to develop its domestic 
markets. 
us?) Pes Pini seer e 3 (citrus) essen- 
heal and well- of 
citizens of this Nation. iit! 
(k) It seeks to solve Its problems by re- 
liance on the time-tested American free 
enterprise system. 
it is our considered opinion that any re- 
duction of U.S. tariffs for citrus will result 
in economic loss to our producers and in- 
dustry, and even could threaten the con- 
tinued existence of this great industry. 


Termination of Defense Contracts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
in Congress who have watched with in- 
creasing concern the economic disloca- 
tions caused by cutbacks and termina- 
aon of pein contracts have been 
eartened by the growing attention 
this problem in the press. — 
This week two articles have dealt with 
the economic consequences to business 
and individual employees of recent de- 
fense budget reductions. Ian Menzies, 
writing in the April 27 edition of the 
Boston Globe touched on the impact of 
the closing of Federal installations and 
AP business news writer Jack Lefler, in 
an article which appeared in the Lowell, 
Mass., Sun explored some possible lines 
of civilian production to take up the 


Under unanimous consent I incl: 0 
two articles in the RECORD: oeta 
[From the Boston oar) Globe, Apr. 27, 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING: ARSENAL POINTS TÒ 
\ VrraL NEED 
(By Ian Menzies) 

It’s easy to be cavalier about the 
the Watertown Arsenal. ae 

Except for its atomic reactor, which will 
remain, history has passed it by. 

There is no need these days to have build- 
ings large enough to swing around the giant 
2 guns of battleships; nor to do the 

Vy machining which the uction 
such cannon required. 8 zi 

Nor is it hard to admit that the Boston 
Naval Shipyard, the future of which is in 
extreme doubt, is not held in too high regard 
by the seagoing Navy and is a high-cost yard, 
though not necessarily the highest. 

But it is hard to be equally cavalier in 
writing off the jobs of the nearly 2,000 per- 
sons employed at the Watertown Arsenal and 
if worse comes to worse the 8,000 jobs at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard. 

At this stage we start talking about peo- 
ple * * * families * * children and the 
quickly tossed off phrase sits somewhat awk- 
wardly in the air. 

As has occurred in the past, the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation, led by Sena- 
tors SALTONsTALL and KENNEDY will make a 
last-ditch effort to saye the arsenal. 

The fate of the shipyard, not outdated by 
history but faced by competition from simi- 
lar Federal yards, hangs on a report now 
being prepared for Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. 
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However, there seems little doubt that the 
arsenal will go and not much doubt that in 
the long or short run the shipyard will go 
or be reduced both in size and scope. 

If this State is wise it will admit that these 
facilities are going and the most positive act 
is to have sufficient long-range planning to 
absorb the impact. 

To put the loss of the Watertown Arsenal 
jobs in perspective, though admittedly nega- 
tive perspective, one should remember that 
over the part 2 years 12,000 jobs disappeared 
at Raytheon’s various New England plants. 

In other words the combined loss of jobs, 
should this arise, at both the Watertown 
Arsenal and the naval shipyard, would be 
less than the 24-month layoff of one New 
England industrial firm. 

All of which means that the problem 
facing New England and Massachusetts is a 
lot more than just the Watertown Arsenal, 
or the naval shipyard or for that matter, 
Raytheon. 

As regards the arsenal, it is understood the 
Government will offer relocation to some 400 
employees which is only about one-fifth of 
those affected. 

Where will the others go? Some, the ma- 
chinists, may be absorbed. Similar-type 
work is carried out in Worcester. 

As regards any possible cuts or worse at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, the great hope 
is a resurgence of activity by General 
Dynamics which purchased the Fore River 
Yard of Bethlehem Steel. 

The State's two Senators are pushing for 
every possible contract consideration being 
given Fore River in the hope that it will 
provide a safety valve for any adverse dect- 
sion on the Navy yard. 

The urgency, however, is to find alternate 
employment for those who will lose their 
jobs and the very people who casually say, 
“Well, it should be closed up, anyway,” often 
forget that the payroll lost some $10 million 
annually at the arsenal—can affect their 
businesses too. 

Governor Peabody's trio of economic ad- 
visers, Prof. James Nelson of Amherst, Prof. 
Richard Eckhaus, of MIT, and Prof. Francis 
S. Doody, of Boston University, anticipated 
these employment problems and it could and 
should have been anticipated many years 
ago had there been the machinery to do so. 
But there wasn't. 2 

On March 1 the Governor's economic ad- 
visers wrote the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency in Washington asking for a 
grant to study the employment shifts in 
Massachusetts brought about by a changing 
pattern in armaments and arms control. 

These men could do much more to study 
what is happening in this State but they 
have neither statutory authorization nor a 
budget. They need both to enable them to 
hire a staff to work on these lems and 
a bill which would make this possible is 
presently before the legisiature. 

Research of this type is urgently needed 
in the State and has been needed for years. 
Such a group, possibly strengthened and 
given scope and prestige; could do much. 

Despite these employment reverses, Massa- 
chusetts is a much healthier State than it 
was 15 years ago, aided by its university- 
spawned industries with their higher income 
jobs. 

We are adapting much faster to the 21st 
century than many other States but we need 
more high-power thinking and planning to 
absorb what Churchill would call the soft 
underbelly of employment. 

The tragedy of unemployment is two- 
fold personal and collective. 

[Prom the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, Apr. 27. 1964} 
Awatr SHIFT IN FEDERAL SPENDING 
(By Jack Lefler) 


Nrw Yorx.—Businessmen are being ad- 
vised to plan for a gradual shift of some 
Government spendirg from defense to 
civilian programs. 
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The financial publishing firm, Prentice- 
Hall, discusses the change and possibilities 
in the latest issue of its executive report, 

“Develop your capabilities so you can take 
advantage of the big new growth markets 
that are shaping up,” it counsels, “Initiate 
or intensify research and development of 
new products and technologies in the direc- 
tions that growth in nondefense sectors is 
likely to take.” 

It is expected that actual and prospective 
defense spending declines will likely be of- 
set—and outweighed—by heavier expendi- 
tures on civil public works and nondefense 
services. 

Prepare now to tap new growth markets 
in nondefense lines by either expanding into 
them or merging with firms now active in 
them, 

“Whether you are a defense contractor or 
not, your business will be affected by defense 
spending cuts—either directly as contracts 
and subcontracts get skimpier, or Indirectly 
as the secondary effects of 9 spending 
weaken,” 

The publisher sees the areas Hkely to gain 
most from prospective channelling of public 
funds into civilian uses as urban renewal, 
urban mass transit, water and sewer systems, 
and education and medical services, 

To rehabilitate American cities, an average 
of $10.5 billion annually in public and private 
funds will be required for the next 20 years. 
About $1.5 billion was spent for that purpose 
in 1963. 

Financial requitements to relieve growing 
congestion in downtown areas by fast rail 
and bus service are officially calculated at $1 
billion a year for 10 years. Current annual 
expenditures run to less than one-fifth of 
that. 

Spending of about 84 billion yearly through 
1970 is needed to eliminate the backlog of 
urgent needs for water and sewer systems. 
Only about half that amount is being spent 
now. 

Construction of 100,000 classrooms an- 
nually is needed through 1969, compared 
with about 65,000 built in 1963. The market 
for educational aids will grow faster than 
school construction as industry and Govern- 
ment manpower training programs expand. 

Health services will expand rapidly. 
About $1 billion is needed to modernize hos- 
pitals. Medical schools, now training 8,000 


enrolled students a year, will eventually have 


to take care of 12,000 to meet health service 
demands. 


Risk in the President's Political Joke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, following is an editorial entitled 
“Risks in the President's Political 
Joke',“ which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Times of April 24 in regard to 

President Johnson's idea for giving 
“secret” briefings on foreign policy to 
presidential candidates. 

This editorial explains some of the 
reasons why this idea might not be as 
good as it scemed at first blush: 

RISKS IN THE PRESIDENT’s POLITICAL "JoKE” 

President Johnson's suggestion that he 
confer personally on foreign policy matters 
with all other potential presidential nomi- 
nees would best be treated for what it sure- 
ly must be—a political Joke. Accepting this, 
however, Mr. Johnson's offer has overtones 
that are not so amusing. 
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Briefings of opposition candidates on policy 

issues go back at least to 1944. But these 
briefings have always been for an actual 
nominee. Up to this week no President ever 
suggested that all potential candidates 
should have made available to them back- 
ground information. 
Mr. Johnson in part explained his offer by 
saying that his opposition seems to be talk- 
ing in all directions at once, and that Infor- 
mation “direct from the horse's mouth“ 
would at least permit them to discuss policy 
matters intelligently. This is too obviously 
a partisan dig at Republican candidates to 
be taken seriously. 

Even assuming the offer was a sincere one, 
and that the information extended would be 
just that and not simply administration 
propaganda, the idea remains a bad one. 

A number of announced presidential can- 
didates, including Democratic Gov. George 
Wallace, of Alabama, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Yet here is the President offering 
to make available what presumably is secret 
or semisecret information to anyone who 
fancies himself (or herself) a potential nom- 
mee. The chance that confidential infor- 
mation might go in the wrong ears, and out 
the wrong mouths, is a disturbing one. 

Indeed, there is some question about the 
desirability of briefing even the single select- 
ed opposition candidate. The reason here is 
not security, but the possibility of hobbling 
fair discussion of the issues. 

It is too easy in Washington—regardless 
of which party holds power—to slap a secrecy 
label on any information which might be 
embarrassing. To do this throtigh official 
briefings could have an inhibitory influence 
on the conduct of a political campaign. 

Some things, of course, are best left un- 
talked about. But the area of secrecy must 
be kept as small as possible. In a democracy 
an active, probing dinlog is essential to 
the continuance of freedom. 

Any moves which might unnecessarily re- 
duce the dialog should be carefully avoided. 


A Tribute to Mrs. Anna Strojny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 1964 edition of the Senior Citizens 
News carries an excellent tribute to Mrs. 
Anna Strojny, who is the chief organizer 
and corresponding secretary of the larg- 
est growing senior citizens group in 
Chicago.’ 

Mrs. Strojny is a longtime resident of 
my congressional district, and she is one 
of the truly outstanding citizens whose 
entire life has been served in civic pur- 
suits. 

She exemplifies the highest spirit of 
civic virtue, and I should like to join the 
Senior Citizens News in congratulating 
Mrs. Strojny for her many outstanding 
accomplishments toward a better 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, the article about Mrs. 
Strojny, which appeared in the Senior 
Citizens News, follows: 

“No Trove ron Artrmarrms’—Sars ANNA 
BTROJNY 

Mrs, Anna Strojny, our chief organizer and 
corresponding secretary of the largest grow- 
ing senior citizens group in Chicago, has 
been appointed as vice chairman of the na- 
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tionality service commission of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens. 

Mrs. Strojny was also nominated to the 
“Hall of Fame” sponsored annually by the 
mayor’s commission on senior citizens 
(which will be held in May—this month be- 
ing declared Senior Citizens Month by 
Mayor Daley). 

Mrs. Strojny is a remarkable person. 
Crippled by arthritis, she operates solely 
from a wheelchair but never lets up in caring 
for her many interests—all pertaining to do- 
ing something for others. 

Through her untiring efforts, the Polish 
American Senior Citizens Council of Chicago 
was organized and has grown into a very 
sizable organization; and it continues to 
grow each day. This group is affiliated with 
the Chicago Area Senior Citizens Association 
(which is our Chicago affiliate), and the vice 
president of the Polish-American Councll, 
Jacob J. Twardzik, is serving now as the new 
president of the Chicago Area Senior Citi- 
zens Association. 

The Polish-American Senior Citizens 
Council of Chicago is an affiliate of the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens, and as 
such, Mrs, Strojny has accepted the appoint- 
ment of vice chairman of the nationality 
service commission. She is actively engaged 
at present in the further organization of 
Polish-American groups throughout the Chi- 
cago area and elsewhere; and she also is en- 
gaged in the organization of other senior 
citizens groups of all nationalities. 

She doesn't have time for arthritis, she 
says, as she hustles from room to room in her 
wheelchair. 

Between her hospital trips, she operates 
her office from a desk located in her home. 
She founded the Polish-American Veterans 
Club, and at Christmastime she handled 
many, many Christmas gifts to veterans and 
orphans. Her home was the warehouse, with 
many ladies coming and going to help wrap 
and mail these gifts. She didn't get to go 
when they delivered the gifts to the VA hos- 
pitals, but she did get to go later on to the 
hospitals. 

One of her projects (which remains close 
to her heart) is helping immigrants gain 
citizenship, and also running the veterans 
club which she founded. Mrs. Strojny has 
helped more than 12,000 immigrants get their 
citizenship. 

She is a native of Chicago and conducted 
neighborhood classes in citizenship. Some 
time after the group was started, the Chicago 
Park District let her use a park fieldhouse, 
where as many as 600 immigrants would 
come to attend these classes. 

Due to problems with her voice she finally 
had to discontinue the classes but she still 
continues to give instruction on a personal 
basis. People come by her home every day 
when they need help and she assists them in 
filling out their papers and gives them a 
“little test” as she calls it. She never stops 
doing for others. 

Her Congressman, ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, on 
Monday, January 22, 1962, placed into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a story which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune, entitled: 
“Crippled, She Still Aids Others—She's Too 
Busy To Slow Down.” 


In Florida: A Portent of Things To Come 
for California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
paraphrasing reporter Jack Pickett of 
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the California Farmer somewhat. The 
difficulty California farmers are facing 
should be known to all Americans who 
depend on California farmers for the 
very food they eat daily. 

From our friends in Florida we have 
received reports that echo some of our 
own problems. Southern Florida is suf- 
fering from a drastic shortage of farm- 
workers to harvest their big crop of 
vegetables. 

To meet the situation the Florida State 
Employment Service did the following 
things: 

First. Radio spot announcements and 
TV coverage publicizing the urgent need 
for farmworkers. 

Second. Newspaper publicity concern- 
ing farm labor demands, including Ne- 
gro newspapers. 

Third. Handbills distributed in resi- 
dential areas where farmworkers live. 

Fourth. Transportation provided by 
employers on a regular basis from day- 
haul pickup points to the farms. 

Fifth. Personal contacts by appropriate 
local office staff members with leaders 
of farm labor groups in the community to 
solicit assistance in recruiting. 

Sixth, Personal contacts by appropri- 
ate local office staff members with schools 
to organize supervised youth placement 
programs. 

The sad part of this story is the total 
result of all this effort. We quote J. W. 
Evans, president of the Florida Fruit 
& Vegetable Association: 

So far, all reports indicate that these 
efforts have produced only few additional 
workers and disappointing results in meeting 
this emergency. 


As the emergency continued a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor visited the area and he advised the 
growers to start a house-to-house can- 
vass for help. 

All we can say to our friends in Florida 
is, “Let us reason (and commiserate) 
together; we have the same problem, but 
we haven't felt the same shock yet.“ 

Also we might add that in California 
we have an even bigger problem than 
you have in Florida, so we were quite 
interested in a recent news release quot- 
ing Secretary of Labor Wirtz. He is 
supposed to have told a closed congres- 
sional hearing that we should not wind 
up the bracero program if the Depart- 
ment of Labor is supposed to replace the 
bracero through domestic labor programs 
put in its hands. 

Wirtz claims it would be impossible 
for his Department to handle the big 
job of replacing 200,000 braceros, half 
of them in California, on the budget pro- 
posed by the President. 

In California we have somewhere be- 
tween 200 and 225 men in the farm 
placement service handling this type of 
farm labor placement. Traditionally, 
only 10 to 25 percent of the farmers of 
this State have relied on the farm place- 
ment service for the farm help. 

If we throw the load of obtaining do- 
mestic labor on the shoulders of the 
farm placement service we concede that 
they would have to greatly expand their 
personnel. Unfortunately, it takes al- 
most 2 years to train a new man into this 
job. 

I sorely wish that people like the Sec- 
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retary of Labor had tried to think of 
these things before they so eagerly 
ganged up to kick the bracero program 
in the head. Now I trust they will give 
Some immediate thought to the danger- 
ous situation developing throughout 
California. 


The 1964 Questionnaire Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as has been 
my practice for a number of years I 
again have given the residents of the 
First Congressional District of Washing- 
ton, which I am honored to represent, 
the opportunity to express their views on 
some of the important issues facing our 
country. 

In late March I mailed approximately 
100,000 copies of a questionnaire which 
was prepared by the Department of Po- 
litical Science of the University of Wash- 
ington to my constituents. This ques- 
tionnaire was unique in that it gave the 
respondent the opportunity of expressing 
himself in varying degrees as to his feel- 
ings. The response to this poll was most 
gratifying in that the return, according 
to the independent research organization 
which tabulated the results, was ex- 
cellent. 

Many different conclusions can and 
probably will be drawn from the tabula- 
tion of this questionnaire, which I be- 
lieve will be of interest. Inasmuch as 
the language used was totally prepared 
by a disinterested group of political sci- 
a professors there is no question of 


Mr. Speaker, believing that the Mem- 
bers of the House and other readers of 
the Recorp will be interested in the views 
of the residents of the First Congres- 
sional District of Washington I include 
hereafter the tabulation of my 1964 con- 
gressional questionnaire: 

THE 1964 QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
I, MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE 

The three most frequently indicated im- 
portant issues before the country today were 
named in the following order of importance: 

1. Civil rights. 

2. Foreign affairs. 

3. Unemployment. 

Ii. YOUR OVERALL VIEWS (IN PERCENT) 

1. In your opinion, how good a job is the 
President doing now? 

(1) Excellent, 9.8; (2) good, 32.7; (3) fair, 
29.4; (4) poor, 19; (5) just don't know, 5.3. 
(vars a (D DEN aon 

ery strongly, 40.7; f 
50.9; (3) don't — too much. 24. 3 

2. In your opinion, how good a job is the 
Congress doing now? 

(1) Excellent, 1.7; (2) good, 21.8; (3) fair, 
40.6; (4) poor, 26.2; (5) just don't know, 4.9. 

How strongly do you hold this view? 

(1) Very strongly, 41.5; (2)’fairly strongly, 
50.1; (3) don't care too much, 1. 

IN. ISSUES BEFORE THE CONGRESS (IN PERCENT) 

These questions give you a chance to ex- 


press your general feeling about certain is- ~ 


sues, You should answer the question about 
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Federal ald to education, for example, on the 
basis of your general feeling about the de- 
sirability of such aid. Do not answer on the 
basis of your view about some specific kind 
of school aid, such as aid for college facilities 
construction, Of course, different things are 
important to different people, so we don't 
expect everyone to have an opinion on all 
these issues. 


1. One issue before Congress is Federul ald to educa- 
tion. Supporters argue that the funds would help rellevo 
crowded classrooms, and that we must educate our chil- 
dren. now if we are to remain strong in the long run. 
0 ts argue that such a would lead to 
Fi control of education, and raise dificult questions 
about ald to parochial schools. How do you feel about 
Federal aid to education? 


Total 
Porcent percent 
8 ma 
ery mu vor 27.2 
5 Somewhat In favor 11.7 41.9 
5 3 144 50 
eu hat op. oe 5 
(6) Very much PDD hte, 3A. + 53.1 


2. Tho creation of a Department of Urban Affairs has 
been proposed. Supporters argue that cities need help 
to outs with sach a dreds as housing, transportation, 
res ere Opponents argue that an Urban 

uira Department would lead to more Federal involve- 
aor in local affairs. How do you feel about a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs? 


Total 
Percent percent 
b 8 — Ar 1 55 — 
2 much in fu vor $ ‘ 
3) Somewhat in favor... wg %8 
13 tha 
what opposed. ...... 
(6) Very much op 80. 3) 6.4 


Buy Si that „ to meot 

pporters argus re elp 

a medical costs, and that hat the program would use the 
lo social security system. Opponents argue that 

the needy aged already have some beip, and that the 


Congress again, 


social —. —— dedtnetion is too high now. How do you 
feel about the medicare program? 
Totat 
Percent percent 
0 SA ni 
r 
5) Somewhat i arn FR 
ewhat opposed.. R 1, 
Rome spe —̃ — 23.00 47-3 


e lla 


Betp to avo avoid fal 


throwing money 
do you feel about foreign aid? 


program is an important foreign 
ee argue ree new nations need 


ye Opponents 
wiministered, and t 
own rut holes.“ How 


nn ER 
Somewhat in uvor 


5. Some people say Congress needs to be reorganized, 
— e that. the pag ore oblige 


=~ power 1o few old men: Op Ja aeae bas 
withont necessary dehate. How do you feel about con- 
reorganization? 
Tot 
percent 
g 8 — — -re 
ery mue ivor.. 
Somewhat in favor. 46.6 
Be wenn or — ze. 
Somewhat opposed . _.. = 
to Very much Opposed. .__-.-...-..- ait 


IV. OPTIONAL FACTUAL INFORMATION 

It is helpful to have some background in- 
formation for tabulation. 

Sex: (1) 72.1 male; (2) 22.5 female. 

Age: (1) 7.7 under 30; (2) 43.5 30 to 50; 
(3) 47 over 50. 

Marital status: (1) 6.7 single; (2) 813 
married; (3) 3.1 divorced, and (4) 7.2 wid- 
owed, 


Political preference: (1) 18 Democratic; 
(2) 46.8 Republican, and (3) 29.1 Independ- 
ent. 


Nors.—Each column does not necessarily 


add up to 100 percent inasmuch as some 
Persons did not answer all questions. 
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Foreign Service Contributing in Economic 
and Social Development of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in our 
concern and preoccupation with the 
military crisis in South Vietnam, we have 
tended to overlook the very real con- 
tributions being made by Americans to 
the economic and social development of 
that southeast Asian nation, 

An Embassy labor attaché, Mr. Ralph 
R. Moore, of Lawrence, Mass., is a fine 
example of the high quality American 
personnel at work with the people of 
Vietnam. Moore, who is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur J. Moore, of 7 Whitman 
Street in Lawrence, has worked with the 
people in the construction of new schools 
and has made every effort to meet the 
people in their own environment. He is 
a credit to the Foreign Service and to 
his country. 

Recently an article outlining Mr. 
Moore's career and activities appeared in 
the Lawrence LEagle-Tribune, Under 
unanimous consent I include the April 
27 article in the RECORD: 

LAWRENCE MAN IN VIETNAM FINDS TRAINING 
Pays Orr 

Ralph R. Moore, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur J, Moore, 7 Whitman Street, recently 
had reason to draw upon his experience as a 
Lawrence Street Department laborer gained 
some years ago while working summers to 
earn part of his college tultion. 

Moore, an embassy labor attaché in Saigon, 
South Vietnam, works mainly with Viet- 
namese youth, and was recently pleased but 
apprehensive when invited to join a weekend 
work detail hauling sand for a school 
foundation. He said he had not done any 
such work since his college days when he 
was a temporary street department laborer 
here. At the conclusion of the work party 
weekend, however, he was reportedly “sore 
all over,” but happy he had been able to 
do the manual labor and assist in the build- 
ing of the school. 

WILLING TO WORK 

The State Department attaché commented 
that it was significant of the changing times 
that the educated Vietnamese were no 
longer reluctant to work with their hands. 
He indicated this willingness to work was a 
sign that “they care now.” 

Moore entered the Foreign Service of the 
State Department in October 1960 after 
graduating from Boston College as a history 
and government major, and receiving a mas- 
ter degree from Clark University Graduate 
School in International Relations to which. 
he had been-awarded a fellowship. His 
initial tour of duty began in February 1961 
with assignment to the U.S. Cultural Ex- 
change Reception Center in New Orleans, 
La, 


REQUESTED VIETNAM 
Moore requested assignment to the Viet- 
nam area because he feels that is where the 
big challenge in today's world is, and where 
the United States has the biggest problems. 
His interest in youth was partially respon- 

sible for his present assignment, he says. 
The Lawrence native has high praise for 
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the Victnamese people, and hails them as 
“wonderful, attractive and hard working.” 
He claims that what they need more than 
anything else are some decisive military vic- 
tories in order to bring about a restoration 
of morale. 

Moore was a former vice consul before his 
Vietnam assignment, and since arriving in 
the war-ravaged nation has continually 
mingled with and met as many as possible 
of the people of the country. 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 


He is a 1959 graduate of Central Catholic 
High School, and was valedictorian of his 
class. He was an honor roll student at the 
local secondary school for all of his 4 
years, and on two occasions achieved the en- 
viable record of perfect report cards—earning 
100’s in all subjects. He was a commence- 
ment speaker at Boston College where he had 
maintained a 90-perecnt average. in academic 
subjects, and as a senior was one of 25 award- 
ed the Order of the Cross and Crown, em- 
blematic of achievement of high distinction 
in studies and other college activities. He 
was associate editor of the Humanities, a 
Boston College publication and president of 
the World Relations League. 

Moore was also president of the debating 
society at Boston College, a continuance of 
his interest in public speaking which was 
first evidenced at Central Catholic when he 
represented that school in the American 
Legion oratorical contest in 1954. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72n, 
Supp. 2). 


Address by Representative Bob Sikes, of 
Florida, at Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce Washington Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
speech delivered last Tuesday night at 
the annual meeting of the Florida Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington. The 
meeting honored Florida's congressional 
delegation and the ambassadors and 
ministers of our neighbors to the south. 

The dean of the Florida congressional 
delegation, Representative Bos SIKES, 
made the principal speech that evening. 
It was so appropriate and so artistically 
and eloquently drafted that I asked Rep- 
resentative Sms to permit me to place 
it in the Recor for the edification and 
pleasure of all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Representative 
Sixes’ address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN Bon SIKES, 
FLORIDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WASHING- 
TON MEETING, APRIL 28, 1964 
Florida parties are among the best. By 

coming here each year, you make the cham- 

ber of commerce party one of the best of the 

Morida parties. My colleagues and I appre- 

ciate your presence. It is like a fresh breeze 

which blows from the sparkling waters off 
our coasts, or from the stately groves which 
grace our State, or the clean, green woodlands 
which stretch mile after mile between 

Florida's growing cities. Your presence here 

x the nearest thing we know to being back 
ome, 

Our delegation shares your pride in Florida. 
We are proud of Florida’s people and their 
dynamic progress. We are proud of our 
State's magnificent picture of growth and 
the strong economy which accompanies it. 
Proud we are the bridge between the hemi- 
spheres, We are proud that Florida has not 
submerged its natural beauty in the quest 
for material And I can say to you 
truthfully that Florida's representation in 
Washington has nerer worked more closely 
together for the enhancement of our State 
or with greater success. 

There have been significant changes since 
you were here a year ago. There is a new 
President at the helm of the Ship of State; 
a strong President who is wise in the ways 
of government and wise in the ways of Con- 
gress, And from what I hear he is wise in 
the ways of the chamber of commerce too. 
Because of these facts, there Is a closer co- 
operation between the Congress and the 
Chief Executive. There is in part a new 
look—a new flavor in government. I think 
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there is a better balance in government in 
that the Chlef Executive has a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the place which business 
and industry occupy in the American 
economy. 

This has generated a new degree of confi- 
dence which offers a look toward 
the future, and {t would be difficult indeed 
not to envision a strong economy through 
the months ahead. Across the water things 
have brightened a little, or possibly they 
simply have grown more difficult for the 
Communists. Brazil is the most notable 
case for encouragement. Victories should be 
due in Vietnam where vigorous reorganiza- 
tion of government forces has been in prog- 
ress. A step has been taken towards disarm- 
ament. And it appears that much of the 
Communist world is orienting itself a little 
more toward the capitalist viewpoint. Tow- 
ever, all is not sweetness and light. There 
are irritants which continue to defy solu- 
tion, particularly Cuba and Laos. And on 
tomorrow there may be another senseless. 
shooting down of an American plane, or the 
takeover of another bit of territory by the 
Communists. 

For that reason, I can tell you with satis- 
faction that we continue to have an effective 
and positive counterforce to communism. 
We have the strongest peacetime military 
organization in our history, and we are not 
the only ones who know it. The Communist 
dictators know as much about our military 
power as we do, and I am certain they respect 
military power more than they respect the 
arguments and the pleas, as the case some- 
times appears to be, which our diplomats 
advance at the conference table. 

In recent days there has been criticism 
that military costs outweigh civilian appro- 
priations, and that deemphasis of commer- 
cial and cultural pursuits have resulted. I 
would remind you that never have commer- 
cial and cultural pursuits flourished as now, 
and never have appropriations for these 
activities been higher. It is difficult to see 
them as being neglected. I see little choice 
in the world we live in but to continue to 
maintain the position of military superiority 
we now enjoy lest we find ourselves without 
commercial and cultural advantages as well. 

It is not the military which is seeking the 
enactment of police-state bills in Congress, 
or which is asking that more and more power 
be delegated to the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, or which is usurping the legislative 
prerogative of Congress through court edicts 
and decisions. The American people want 
security in a troubled world. It is Uke a 
shotgun behind a farmhouse door. Prowlers 
respect it. Those who would depend upon 
logic and the United Nations for our protec- 
tion are indulging in wishful thinking. 

There is an area of international 
tion where the sun nearly always shines 
brightly, and that is in the relationship 
between our own country and our neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are 
storm clouds at times, but they are few, and 
I am convinced they will be temporary. It 
is more significant to consider that our 
interests are joint interests, that progress 
always is being made and that it is progress 
for the future; progress which will guarantee 
a continuation of freedom and democracy for 
that part of the world which always has 
offered most in opportunity and most in free- 
dom. There will be no “ism” In this hemi- 
sphere but Americanism, and our kind of 
Americanism includes both North Amer- 
icanism and South Americanism. 


The Need for Developing Our Water 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled-“The Need for Developing Our 
Water Resources” which appeared in the 
April 23 issue of the Hancock Clarion. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE NEED ron DEVELOPING OUR WATER 
RESOURCES 


The Clarion has received a newsletter from 
the Department of Information of the Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau giving statement in re- 
gard to the development of our water 
resources. 

We think this article was well prepared 
and states a point that should be considered 
by all our people, and especially by our 
farmers, 

The preservation of our State and National 
natural resources and the development of 
those features that will enhance their value 
and afford better facilities to all our people, 
is a vital matter that should be considered 
as time and advancement progress. Our 
water resources in particular are of such vital 
importance that all our people are or should 

concerned 


with little thought as to its control. Now 
water must be considered in two or more 
aspects: It must be controlled and so har- 
nessed as to afford its wider use and also to 
prevent its destructive power, 

In times past the rains that came dashing 
down to inundate wide areas and bring de- 
struction to property and lives, was taken for 
granted, and like the statement of Mark 
Twain: “Everybody talks about the weather 
but nobody does anything about it,” the 


structive forces and little could be done to 
prevent, Only in recent years has someone 
begun to do something about it. Wide areas, 
formerly flooded by these streams, were af- 
forded preventative measures to harness the 
waters and bring them under control. Not 
only to control them and prevent their de- 
structive power, but to harness them for use 
and service. 

Reservoirs and lakes have been constructed 
in many places to collect the overflow and 
to impound the water for the use of our peo- 
ple. Especially has this been to the ad- 
vantage and use by our farmers in times of 
drought, as well as to prevent their acres 
from erosion and harm. 

The recent flood stage of the Ohio River 
and its tributaries that flooded so many areas 
along their ways and many towns and cities 
flooded and harm brought to this wide area, 
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we realized the harm that came from that 
flood. While many of our river towns were 
protected by floodwalls, many acres of our 
lowlands were flooded and people driven from 
their homes. The 1964 flood on the Ohio 
River was declared the third highest in its 
history, reaching within a few inches perhaps 
to the height of that of 1945, and only a few 
feet less than that of 1937. Engineers have 
declared that without the numerous im- 
pounding lakes and reservoirs that are now 
in operation, the 1964 flood would perhaps 
have been as great as that of 1937. 

With the existing lakes and reservoirs and 
those that will probably be constructed in 
the future, our people along the Ohio and 
tributaries can look forward to a day when 
the dangers of great floods can and will be 
eliminated. Not only will this great danger 
be ended, but these lakes can and will be 
utilized for many and varied purposes. The 
water thus stored can be utilized by those 
along their shores to afford water during dry 
seasons and for recreational purposes. Not 
only will those lakes afford protection and 
profit, but they can be utilized to afford all 
our people a better way of life. The farmers 
on whose land they may occupy will be given 
a form of profit that they do not now possess, 
By all means, we think, should our people 
become aware of this great improvement 
that can come by these impounding lakes 
and reservoirs. 


Governor Wallace in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle by the noted columnist Marquis 
Childs, published in the Washington 
Post on Wednesday, April 29, deals with 
the upcoming Indiana presidential pref- 
erence primary and the role of Ala- 
bama’s Gov. George Wallace. 

Under the title, “Wallace Waving 
New Bloody Shirt,“ Mr. Childs relates the 
tactics to which Mr. Wallace resorts in 
his appeal for support. The doctrine Mr. 
Wallace is preaching, Mr. Childs points 
out, is really nullification; and he cites 
Gov. Matthew Welsh: 

What he is saying, in effect, is that we in 
Alabama would secede if we could afford it. 
But with all that Federal ald they got down 
there they can't afford to. 


Mr. Childs writes: 

The seeds of rebellion are being planted. 
Government, in Wallace's perverted fairy 
tale, becomes the dragon to be resisted at all 
costs. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Mr. Childs be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wattace Wavine New BLOODY Sumt 
(By Marquis Childs) 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Having learned the lesson 
of overconfidence in Wisconsin, no one from 
Gov. Matthew Welsh on down will speculate 
about the size of segregationist George 
Wallace's vote in next week's primary. 

Not only were the discontents under- 
estimated but the shrewdness of the Ala- 
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bama Governor's appeal has also been under- 
rated. In the Midwest he never talks about 
Negroes, except to say he gets along well 
with them, or about segregation or racial 
trouble. 

His target is the Federal Government and 
the evil of its ever-encroaching power. 
Wallace denounces the civil rights bill as 
another and more insidious extension of that 
power. 

“They can order you to hire a red-headed 
Chinese or a Baptist Japanese,” he tells 
Indiana audiences. 

Large sums of money are coming from 
somewhere—the John Birch Society is ap- 
parently one source—to help him reach as 
many people as possible. The Wallace man- 
agers are reported to have committed $50,000 
for television time in the last 10 days, includ- 
ing three statewide hookups. 

“What he is saying, in effect,” Governor 
Welsh remarked after one of these telecasts, 
“is that we in Alabama would secede if we 
could afford it. But with all that Federal 
aid they get down there they cannot afford 
to.” 


After a terrible Civil War over secession 
and 100 years of trying to heal the wounds, 
that is what Wallace is preaching—nulll- 
fication. He is exploiting all the discontents 
of a troubled and uncertain time and foous- 
ing them on the effort of the Negro to attain 
equality of status through action by the 
Federal Government. 

The discontents are abundant here where 
after a long hassle between Welsh, a Demo- 
crat, and the Republican legislature a 2-per- 
cent sales tax was adopted. It was the only 
way out if the schools were to be able to 
expand to take the rising tide of youngsters 
out of the postwar boom. But organized 
labor, the core of Democratic strength, is 
bitterly opposed to the tax which Welsh sup- 
ported. The unions are having their own 
integration problems. 

Wallace appeals to second- and third-gen- 
eration Poles and Czechs working in the steel 
plants of Gary in Lake County. They are 
concerned about status and about jobs in an 
area where the Negro population may be 40 
percent. As everywhere it is housing with 
proposed antidiscrimination ordinances in 
several cities that is the root of the 
discontent. 

Heading a slate of delegates pledged to 
President Johnson, Welsh and the Democratic 
organization are working to hold down the 
vote for the Wallace slate. But Welsh can- 
not succeed himself under Indiana's consti- 
tution, which seems to have been written 
shortly after the discovery of the wheel, so 
his hold is limited. Under the voodoo-doll 
theory of State governorship the citizenry 
will stick pins in the Governor to get even 
for all the discomforts and dislocations of 
overgrown urbanism. As for the President, 
private polls show he would carry the State, 
which gave Richard Nixon his highest per- 
centage of victory in 1960, by 2 to 1 against 
any Republican if the election were held 
today. 5 

In 1961 Welsh. working with the Republi- 
can legislature, got through a State civil 
rights act that in some respects goes beyond 
the measure now before Congress, Last year 
it was strengthened with only three dissent- 
ing votes, With a strong civil rights com- 
mission it has been widely accepted. i 

Currently, and this may be the saddest 
commentary on the whole business, the seeds 
of rebellion are being planted. Government 
in Wallace's perverted fairy tale becomes the 
dragon to be resisted at any cost. 

Nullification sults perfectly the ends of the 
John Birchers and others who scem to want 
either no government at all or a tyranny in 
which all would conform to their iron 
dogmas. In 1861 Lincoln resolved not to free 
the slaves, but to save the Union from nulli- 
fication and secession. Those, it has been 
said, who do not learn from history are com- 
pelled to live lt over again. 


April 30 


Tribute to Kirk Douglas in Recognition of 
the Services He Rendered the United 
States as Special Ambassador of Good 
Will for the USIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
this country's most distinguished actors, 
Kirk Douglas, earlier this year undertook 
a 4-week tour of the Far East as special 
ambassador of good will at the invitation 
of the U.S. Information Agency. 

During this time (Feb. 29 to Mar. 25), 
he addressed thousands of students and 
met with government officials and busi- 
ness leaders in India, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, and Japan, 

The extraordinary effect of Mr. Doug- 
las“ visits are reflected in the following 
press comments: 

Kirk Douglas, whose rating as a dashing 
stage and screen actor is exceedingly high, 
probably made more friends for the United 
States in Bombay during his two brief public 
appearances than many millions of dollar aid 
* + +, Kirk Douglas was his natural self and 
answered questions so deftly as to engender 
not only admiration for Hollywood but also 
respect for American democracy, for both of 
which he must be regarded as a supersales- 
man. - Bombay Sunday Standard. 

At the outset, it’s his popularity as a 
movie star that draws the crowds, but when 
he starts talking, it’s no longer that which 
holds their attention but the words he says 
and the way he says them, In fact, one real- 
izes that he could have been of any other 
profession and not a movie actor of renown 
and he would still be as effective in this role 
of ambassador of good will for his country, 
His eloquence and that which holds his audi- 
ences spellbound is a quality compounded of 
warmth, friendliness, lack of histrionica and 
pedantry (which is unusual and rather dis- 
arming in an actor), humility, sense of 
humor, and a genuine liking for peoples (and 
I do mean peoples, meaning regardless of race 
and color) — Ihe Manila Times. 

Kirk Douglas comes to Thailand as the 
Cultural Ambassador from the United States. 
Both he and Mrs, Douglas were completely 
suitable for their mission as ambassadors. 
With great wit and sense of humor they cre- 
ated warmth and friendship among all they 
met.—Thailand magazine, 


The sentiments expressed in the three 
publications were repeated time and 
again wherever Mr. Douglas went. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Mr. Douglas made a special trip to Wash- 
ington to give a firsthand report on his 
trip to representatives of the USIA, the 
State Department, and the White House. 
Mr. Douglas spent 2½ hours briefing Carl 
T. Rowan, Director of USIA; Lucius Bat- 
tle, Assistant Secretary of State for Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs; Thomas 
C. Sorenson, Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Policy of USIA; Edward Savage, 
Deputy Director of the Office of Public 
Information of USIA; Patricia Newcomb, 
Motion Picture Industry Coordinator for 
USIA. 

During these sessions, Mr. Douglas vol- 
unteered his services to the USIA for 
similar good will tours whenever his pro- 
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fessional schedule permits. He urged 


the continuation of the program to send 
entertainment personalities abroad and 
offered extensive suggestions for making 
the program even more effective. 

At the conclusion of his report, the 
group was unanimous in praising Mr. 
Douglas for the service he had rendered 
his country and for the sense of high- 
civic responsibility he demonstrated in 
making a complete firsthand report to 
the various officials. 

It is therefore, fitting and proper for 
us as fellow Americans to pay tribute to 
Kirk Douglas and commend him for his 
selfless, patriotic contributions, and for 
his dedication to developing better inter- 
national understanding. 


Efficient Functioning of President 
Joknson’s Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
and several editorials the general import 
of which relates not only to the efficient, 
thorough, comprehensive way in which 
President Johnson is administering the 
vital office of the Presidency; but also 
the fact that on a day-by-day and 
issue-by-issue basis he is receiving 
greater recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of his awareness of the fullness of 
the office of the Presidency and of the 
competence with which he is adminis- 
tering that office. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT LOOKS AHEAD: THE TRANSITION Is 
OVER— JOHNSON TAKES CHARGE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton,—The most significant fact in 
Washington today is that transitional gov- 
ernment is at an end and that Lyndon B. 
Johnson is completely in charge. 

It has been accomplished more com- 
petently, more smoothly, more rapidly than 
anyone would have believed possible. 

The Johnson administration is now on its 
own—muaking its own decisions, creating its 
own initiatives and cultivating its own image 
in its own way. 

The one thing which to me stands out 
above all is this: à 

Mr. Johnson has not merely acceded to the 
Presidency; he has seized the Presidency with 
unequaled energy. 

Mr. Johnson is not merely presiding over 
his administration; he is operating the Presi- 
dency as if he had been in the White House 
at least 5 years. 

He is no longer looking back at the tragedy 
which robbed the Nation of President Ken- 
nedy. Mr. Johnson is looking ahead. He is 
no longer appealing to Congress or to the 
country to accept his measures as a tribute 
to the memory of the late President. He is 
asking that everything be Judged on its own. 

This is no time even to attempt to judge 
where Lyndon Johnson will rate as a Presi- 
dent. But it is amply evident that he brings 
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a special combination of qualities rarely pres- 
ent in one man at the same time. He is the 
most politically resourceful President since 
Franklin Roosevelt and the most zestful 
President since Theodore Roosevelt. 

He has just addressed both the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington 
and the Associated Press in New Tork. (Most 
Presidents address either one or the other.) 

He has just held three press conferences in 
the past week, including one big, live tele- 
vised press conference in the State Depart- 
ment auditorium a la JFK, It went well. 

The Nation's newspaper editors meeting in 
Washington—mostly Republican—thought 
Mr. Johnson would win reelection. 

The publishers meeting in New York— 
mostly Republican—thought Mr. Johnson 
would run even stronger than President Ken- 
nedy would have run. 

Few politicians or political writers would 
have held this view before November 22— 
that if the Vice President were compelled to 
take over he would be as strong, or stronger, 
politically than his predecessor. This is fur- 
ther evidence of how quickly and completely 
Mr. Johnson has come to occupy the Presi- 
dency. 

On the basis of his first 5 months in office, 
it is clear that Mr. Johnson is not disposed 
to delay, to postpone, to run away from hard 
decisions. 

He dared to take the railroad negotia- 
tions, which plagued both President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy, into the 
White House—and this was no small polit- 
ical risk. 

He ventured upon a personal correspond- 
ence with Premier Khrushchey which led to 
the uranium production cut agreement 
announced a few days ago. 

He Listened to conflicting advice within his 
administration over whether he should give 
his support to the anti-Goulart military 
coup in Brazil before one could tell how 
democratic or undemocratic it was going to 
prove to be—and Mr. Johnson took the risk 
of supporting it, rejected the wait-and-see 
counsel, 

I am not suggesting that the record is all 
rosy. The Panama negotiations were fum- 
bled in the early stages. Our stake in Viet- 
nam needs much more persuasive Presidential 
exposition to keep public and congressional 
support for what needs to be done, * 

What is most visible, as transition gov- 
ernment comes to an end, is that a 
skilled politician and a massively do-it-now 
man is filling the Presidency to near burst- 
ing. 

Those who constantly compare President 
Johnson with President Kennedy will con- 
tinue to be disappointed. He will never look 
and act like Mr. Kennedy. He will always 
look and act like Lyndon B. Johnson. 


[From the New York Post, Apr. 20, 1964] 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S SPEECH TO THE 
PUBLISHERS 


A Presidential address on foreign policy 
always creates great stir and anticipation. 
Yet today's speech by President Johnson to 
the publishers will be listened to with 
greater attention than usual. 

Not since Stalin's death in 1953 has the 
moment seemed so ripe for a Western initi- 
ative. In 1953 Stalin’s heirs were in dis- 
array and close to panic. Had there been 
talks at the summit, as Winston Churchill 
proposed, the results might have been 
highly advantageous to the West. 

But the Eisenhower administration out 
of deference to the McCarthy wing of the 
GOP, which equated negotiation with ap- 

ment, cold-shouldered the Churchill 
bid. The opportunity was misted, 

This may be another such moment. The 
Sino-Soviet split, the pressures of the East 
European countries on Moscow for greater 


- issues. 
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autonomy, the Kremlin's economic - 
ties, its friendly references to Mr. — 
all suggest that Moscow may be in the mood 
for some serious bargaining, 

if so, we could not have a tougher, more 
resourceful bargainer to represent the West- 
ern side than Mr. Johnson. 


From the New York Post, Apr. 20, 1964] 
L. B. J. AND THE DRAFT 

There is an admirable emphasis on equit 
in President Johnson’s order to the Defense 
Department to undertake a comprehensive 
view of the way the draft Is working. 

The President might have requested a 
purely technical study focusing on popula- 
tion trends and military manpower needs. 
In that way he could have avoided 


bearing down uneven} 
different groups of young people. Si 

He was afraid, the President sald, that 
the original concept of a “fair and Just sys- 
tem“ based on equal sharing of military 
service obligations “may have drifted” in 
practice. 

This has, in fact, been the case. Knowl- 
edgeable men in the field of peal 
problems, like Professor Eli Ginzberg of Co- 
Jumbi, have long been stressing the inequi- 

es as well as the in 
. — adequacies of the pres- 

When the armed services need 
out of every five men of draft zA ——.— 
should the Government decide who 18 to be 
excused and who called up? Today the boy 
who gets married or who has enough money 


the basis of economic status are ugnan 
to our democratic ethos and 8 ve 
the basis of is hardly wise social 
policy since it pushes a great many young- 
sters into hasty, tll-matched marriages. 
This has long been felt to be true, at last 
something is being done. 

We like also the President's 
the Defense Department terna- 
tives to the present system, including the 
possibility of meeting our military manpower 
5 a voluntary“ ta 

erhaps is the answer; perhaps we 

should be in terms of a genuinely 

universal” system in which all young peo- 

tthe country: ithe nak ccs 
5 ou not 

iliita g neccessarily 

There are cogent reasons on both sides of 
this argument. The President's order has 
set the stage for a useful debate. 


[From the New York World-Telegram, Apr. 
21, 1964] 
THE HOPE von PEACE 


When you have enough high explosives to 
blow any. reer sory off the face of the 
earth, it would seem foolish to kee 
ducing more. 3 

We take it for granted the United States 
now is fully stocked with nuclear wea 
or is approaching that stage—and that this 
is the main reason, the only important rea- 
son, for further reduction in the manufac- 
ture of nuclear materials, as announced yes- 
terday by President Johnson. 

The Soviet Union also may be assumed to 
be well supplied and this explains Khru- 
shehev's announcement that he too is cut- 
ting down, 


It costs nothing on either side to herald 
these reductions as a means of reducing in- 
ternational tensions and perhaps they do 
contribute to that end, however slightly, 

But overwhelmingly the greatest tension 
reducer is the U.S, Military Establishment. 
As Johnson said yesterday, If the threat of 


request that 
al 
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war has lessened, it is largely because our 
opponents realize attack would bring de- 
struction.” We would eliminate the word 


only substantial difference 
United States and the Soviet Union: 

“The Communists, using force and in- 
trigue, seek to bring about a Communist- 
dominated world * * be said. “This ac- 
tivity and this alone is the cause of the 
cold war between us * * * for the United 
States has nothing to fear from peaceful 
competition.” 

“Today,” he continued, “there are new 

new realities, which make it per- 
missible to hope that the pursuit of peace 
is in the interests of the Soviet Union as it 
is in ours.“ 

We join in that hope, even though its 
encouragement to date has consisted mainly 
of words without any definite acts to prove 
Soviet change of heart. If such a hope is 
to materialize, it will be due mainly to the 
continued peacekeeping effect of the Ameri- 
can military. 

And so we hope, and trust, these an- 
nounced U.S. cuts in production of enriched 
uranium and plutonium actually are due to 
surplus, rather than to any new-found trust 
in Soviet good intentions. 

As Johnson said, our defense effort has 
been costly. But the costs of weakness are 
far greater than the costs of strength, and 
the payment far more painful. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Apr. 23, 1964] 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S Priest VISIT 


Chicagoans getting thetr first look at Lyn- 
don Johnson since he became President just 
5 months ago will be interested to note how 
his style (that well worked-over catchall 
word) differs not only from his predecessor's, 
but in some degree from Senator Johnson's 
and indeed Vice President Johnson's. 

Here—as reporters have been writing and 
as the Nation's editors discovered at the 
White House last woek—is a man who savors 
the Presidency as a connoisseur savors fine 
wine. Proud of his home, his family, and his 
job, he beamed upon his visitors like the 
laird of the manor, and danced the ladies 
round with a skill matched only by his 
endurance. 

Mr. Johnson, if we may offer a guess, is a 
man who not only vigorously aspired to the 
Presidency, but also one who never doubted 
for an instant that he would be a good one, 

Sure footed in his assumption of author- 
ity, prudently deferential to his predecessor's 
policies as well as his memory during those 
first few weeks, he has long since emerged 
as his own man, and a clear-cut personality 
at that. 

Chicagoans will doubtless see the affable, 
smiling President accustomed to projecting 
warmth and confidence to the electorate. 
But those privileged to gain a closer look 
may also perceive a tough, at times almost 
imperious, master politician, looking ahead 
to August and November, saying those things 
and doing those things the head of a polit- 
ical party must do to generate momentum 
for those whose political fortunes are bound 
up with his own. 

There is much on the President's mind just 
now—situations to be coped with that hold 
the seeds of disaster even for a political 
future so seemingly secure as his own. Civil 
rights, Cuba, inflation, South Vietnam: all 
of these challenges must be surmounted or an 
image now lustrous will be tarnished, with 
prompt and damaging reaction upon pub- 
lic confidence. 

We welcome President Johnson, then, with 
warmth and also with understanding that 
his Texan’s smile may mask a mind not 
wholly upon the quality of the banquet food 
or the praises heaped upon him by his 

admirers. 
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No Detours on This “Lane” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BURKE, Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day, April 8, 1964, at the Surf Ball- 
room in Nantasket, Mass., the South 
Shore saluted Percy Lane with a testi- 
monial that was attended by over 1,000 
persons. Mr. Lane has been a reporter 
at the Patriot Ledger of Quincy, Mass., 
for over 44 years, clerk of committees to 
Quincy City Councils since 1938, and a 
publicity agent for many Quincy orga- 
nizations. He was born on August 13, 
1896, eldest of seven children, and still 
resides a few doors from where he was 
born on Water Street, Quincy. It has 
been my privilege to have known Mr. 
Lane for several years and I know of no 
other personality who is more deserving 
of this wonderful tribute. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert as part 
of the Recorp an article that appeared 
in the Patriot Ledger on March 31, 1964, 
which sums up the contributions that 
Mr. Lane has made for the community 
he loves so much: 

(By Patricia O'Neill) 

Quincy.—Percy N. Lane calls Quincy “the 
hub of the universe” and spends most of his 
time at the center of that world. 

When Percy walks through Quincy Square 
his hand is in continual motion as he waves 
hello with a quick salute to nearly every 
person he passes. 

These are the people the 67-year-old 
Quincy native has come to know in his 44 
years as a reporter at the Patriot Ledger, 


his quarter century as clerk of committees to. 


the city council, and through his member- 
ship in many Quincy organizations. 
TESTIMONIAL APRIL 8 


These are the people who will attend the 
“South Shore Salutes Percy Lane Dinner” on 
April 8 at the Surf in Nantasket. 

“Percy at the Ledger,” Percy, the familiar 
figure around Quincy, is quick to point out 
that the dinner does not mean he has plans 
of retiring or of giving up his hectic 7-day-a- 
week schedule. 

“I've never taken a day off,” says the vet- 
eran reporter, who doesn’t know what a vaca- 
tion is. “I'm a committed man.“ 

Then he adds one of his favorite sayings— 
“When I rest, I rust.” 

Percy came to the Ledger in 1920 at the age 
of 24. “I walked off the street and sald I 
wanted to be a reporter and I was hired,” 
he recalls. 

The Quincy boy who had always wanted to 
be a reporter began his long journalism 
career in the Ledger sports department and 
later transferred to the city room, where he 
is still to be found at various unpredictable 
hours of the day and night. 

His work at the Ledger for many years now 
has been chiefiy reporting on the activities 
of Quincy’s many civic, fraternal, and vet- 
erans organizations, 

And many a person with the story of his 
daughter's wedding or a business appoint- 
ment will ask first for Percy when he calls 
the Ledger,-because Percy is the man he 
knows. 

“I've always liked writing nice things about 
nice people,” he says, remembering with dis- 
taste the one time he was called upon to 
cover court, 
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COVERED KENNEDY VISITS 


Placed high among his many memories are 
his interview with the late poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, and the three times he covered visits 
of John F. Kennedy to Quincy. 

He remembers telling Mr. Markham that 
he thought he was a genius and the poet re- 
Plying, “It takes a genius to recognize a 
genius.” 

He remembers too predicting at a Quincy 
Elks Memorial Sunday observance in De- 
cember 1952, that the speaker, a young Con- 
gressman named John F. Kennedy, might be 
“a future President of the United States.” 

Kennedy, he says, has become the hero of 
his maturity that Theodore Roosevelt was 
of his youth. One of Percy's few trips of any 
distance away from Quincy was made to New 
KORE City especially to visit T. R's birth- 
place. 

Percy's schedule brings him into the city 
room about 10 a.m. every day after a mile 
walk from his Water Street home if it is a 
nice day and a shave at Angelo’s barbershop. 
He notes with a tone of regret that barbers 
do not enjoy shaving customers any more. 

BUSY SCHEDULE 

Until about noon time, he is busy answer- 
ing phone calls, opening his mail, and writ- 
ing. Nearly every day, there is a luncheon 
appointment—Monday, it is Kiwanis, Tues- 
day, Rotary, and so on. 

Afternoon finds Percy busy again at his 
desk often until as late as 6 pm. If there 
is a dinner or banquet in town, Percy will be 
there. If not, he may head for one of the 
Quincy restaurants he frequents. 

Nights, he is back on the job either as a 
Ledger reporter or as clerk of committees to 
the city council. He boasts that he has 
never missed a city council or council com- 
mittee meeting, no matter when it has met. 

And then there are social visits to the 
Elks, the Jewish Community Center, the 
Masons, and the other organizations where 
he has been active. 

His honorary memberships include the 
Elks, Taleb Grotto, the Quincy Jewish War 
Veterans, and the Rotary and Probus Clubs. 
He is a regular member of Kiwanis, the Nor- 
folk County Sheriff's Association, the Rural 
Masonic Lodge, and the John Adams Eagles 
Aerie. 

For more than 20 years he has been put- 
ting out the weekly newsletters of the Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs and has worked on the 
bulletins of several other organizations. 

AVID READER 

A great deal of Percy’s spare time is spent 
reading. He calls himself, “an avid reader,” 
“a knowledge addict,” and says he espe- 
clally enjoys reading about U.S. history. 

Well known to Percy’s friends and ac- 
quaintances are what he calls his “penchant 
for punning” and his “Percygrams.” 

Familiar Percy puns include his favorite 
“I deny the allegation and scorn the alli- 
gator.” 

In his Percygrams, the reporter becomes 
philosopher—"It is better to make a wealth 
of friends than a friend of wealth,” and “It 
is better to live by the Golden Rule than the 
Rule of Gold.” 

Percy Nathan Lane has plans for the fu- 
ture. He is going to go on being a 
civil servant, punster, philosopher, 
friend. 


and 


A Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, none 
of us will ever forget those tragic days 
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of November 1963. Mrs. Adeline Marie 
Gress Torgerson, of Parshall, N. Dak., 
wrote a prayer which expressed the feel- 
ings of many of us. I ask unanimous 
consent that the prayer, as printed in 
the Mountrail County Record, of Par- 
shall, N. Dak., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PRAYER 
We hear the sound of marching feet 
The muffled drums, with steady beat, 
As we, our silent vigil keep 
Too numb, too sad, too stunned to weep, 
On this gray, unholy day 
All his shipmates, in dismay 
Pray God, this deed had not been done 
To one so loved, our chosen one, 
Whe came to guide us o'er rough seas 
Oh, God, have mercy on us please, 
And in our moment of despair 
Please hear us, in our silent prayer, 
For guidance on the steady course 
He leads us, with His gentle force, 
The world, shocked to reality 
That for love of peace and liberty. 
His young life, he quickly gave 
Our high ideal and peace to save, 
The Nation mourns, today in grief 
A day of silent disbelief, 
This very dark, and very gray 
Cold and bleak, November day. 


Developments on the Sabine River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the April 26, 1964, issue of the Longview 
Daily News about developments on the 
Sabine River. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of the great good that will come to 
our area of Texas and to Louisiana and 
to other areas of Texas as a result of 
the development which is taking place 
now on the Sabine and which will con- 
tinue to take place in the future. We are 
on the threshold of a new era because 
of the abundance of a wonderful water 
supply in our area which is in fact a 
blessing of the Almighty. Col. Carl 
Estes, of the Longview Daily News, has 
taken a very leading part in bringing 
about the development of the type de- 
scribed in the editorial. I congratulate 
and commend him. Senator Morris 
Sheppherd evidenced great interest in 
prospective developments. I worked dili- 
gently on the problem when I was a 
member of the Flood Control Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. I 
will continue to try to help bring about 
the fullest practical development of the 
resources of this river and our other 
rivers. 

Officials of the Army Department, 
which is a part of the Defense Depart- 
ment, have budget recommendations of 
$175,000 for the Neches River next fiscal 
year and $132,000 for the Sabine River. 
Hon. Verne Clements, Longview; Hon. 
A.M. Willis, of Longview, Tex., are aware 
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of the efforts to get this money, They 
have appeared with me at hearings be- 
fore the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees. 

Incidentally, Mr. John Ben Sheppherd, 
Mr. Robert Hayes, of the Dallas News, 
and I worked diligently to stimulate in- 


terest in the development of the Sabine 


River as is evidenced by several pages in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 26, 
1950. Mr. John Simmons, of the Texas 
Sabine River Authority, knows about this 
work on our part. Mr. Sheppherd and I 
flew once to Orange to confer with Mr. 
Simmons and others. Also I attended a 
meeting with Louisiana and Texas and 
Army officials several years ago at Shre- 
veport, La. Mr. Sheppherd and I grew 
up near the Sabine River not far from 


Gladewater. 
The editorial follows: 
TOLEDO BEND RESERVOIR 
[An Editorial] 

Within the next 3 weeks first dirt will be 
turned in construction of the $60 million 
Toledo Bend Dam and, when the project is 
completed 3 years hence, it will stand as a 
monument to the falth and perseverance of 
a small group of men who would not take 
“no” for an answer. 

Completion of the dam and creation of 
Toledo Bend Reservoir will not be the end of 
the vision. A giant hydroelectric power-gen- 
erating plant at the dam will serve large por- 
tions of two States, and plans are under 
study for navigation locks at the dam which 
could very well mean eventual river naviga- 
tion the way from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Longvkew. 

The dam will impound more than 4.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water and create a lake 65 
miles long—from Toledo Bend to Logansport, 
La.—with a shoreline of 1,250 miles, making 
it one of the largest man-made lakes in the 
Nation. f 

Its value in flood control and water con- 


will have few equals in this part of the coun- 
try and will draw millions of visitors each 
year, not only from Texas and Louisiana, but 
from all parts of the Nation. When it is con- 
sidered that the average fisherman spends 
$6.50 on expenses each time he visits a 
spot, the value of the lake as a tourist attrac- 
tion takes on important proportions. 

It is noteworthy that the State of Louisi- 


A score of east Texas and west Louisi- 
ana cities and communities will have new 


clude Logansport, Mansfield, Converse, Zwol- 
le, Many, Leesville, and DeRidder in Louisi- 
ana, and Joaquin, Tenaha, Senter, Shelby- 
ville, San Augustine, Patroon, Millam, Rose- 
vine, Hemphill, Pineland, Wiergate, and 
Burkeville in Texas. 

The dream of a large reservoir on the mid - 
dle part of the Sabine River is not a new 
one. Actually, it had its beginnings almost 
30 years ago. Those three decades were 
marked by delays, setbacks, and disappoint- 
ments. But in spite of it all, the deter- 
mination of men who had the vision to see 
far, far ahead won out. 

A chronological history of the long-drawn- 
out fight to get the dam and reservoir is the 
recounting of the tireless efforts of dedicated 
men who saw in the Sabine a stream of vast 
potentialities which would be of great value 
to the Nation and to generations as yet 
unborn. 
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To their everlasting credit, the people of 
two soveign States—Louisiana and Texas— 
pooled their interests, their best thinking, 
their money and talents to build the reser- 
voir, with the result that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has no part in its ownership or 
control. That in itself makes the lake a 
rarity. The forestry service will receive a 
small annuity for lands owned by it which 
will be inundated. 

The soundness of the entire undertaking 
is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that 
the two State river authorities, in marketing 
$30 million worth of electric power revenue 
bonds, sold the entire issue to a major bond- 
market firm at an average net interest 
charge of 3.621 percent; a figure much low- 
er than many had expected. The financial as 
well as the engineering planning of this great 
project reflects credit on those responsible 
‘or it, 

To Ust the names of the men who started 
the battle and fought all the way to victory 
would be to name most of the leaders in the 
two States. But there is one man—John W. 
Simmons, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sabine River Authority 
of Texas—who stands out as a figurehead of 
all that Toledo Bend means. During three 
decades, he has been in the vanguard of 
those who moved forward to the successful 
3 of the undertaking. 

counterparts in Louisiana—Claude 
Kirkpatrick, president of the Sabine River 
Authority and director of public works for 
that State; and his assistant, Calvin Watts, 
deputy director of public works—worked 


-equally hard on their end of the line. D. N. 


Beasley, president of the Sabine River Au- 
thority of Texas, is another who kept the 
fiag flying. 

There were many times during these last 
30 days when it seemed impossible to go on. 
But somehow, every time, it was the per- 
sistent efforts of the Sabine River Authority, 
State sat Louisiana, and the Sabine River Au- 

0 o xas that kept momentum 
and kicking. xe tae 

During those years, from the v in — 
tion of the vision, the Longview Morning 
Journal and the Longview Dally News, believ- 
ing in the future of the Sabine River and its 
effect on this part of east Texas, have given 
consistent and unqualified support to the de- 
velopment of the master plan of the Sabine 
River Authority, which includes Lake Tawa- 
konti and the Toledo Bend Dam and power- 
generating plant, In this final moment of 
victory, the News and Journal salute those 
men who fought so valiantly for an ideal 
and find happiness and satisfaction in having 
had a part in it. 

Now that all obstacles have been removed, 
let us all put our shoulders to the wheel 
and work hard to make Toledo Bend one of 
the most popular recreational places in the 
Nation and Longview’s waterway to the sea. 


Achievements of President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
number of articles have been written in 
recent days with respect to President 
Johnson’s operation of his office, par- 
ticularly the manner in which he so well 
handled his large press conference in 
the State Department Conference Room. 

An article was published in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of Sunday, April 19; and 
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editorials were published in the Boston 
Globe of Saturday, April 18; the New 
York Post of April 23, and the New York 
Daily News of April 18, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle and editorials be printed at this 
point in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, 
Apr. 19, 1964] 
JOHNSON PUTS ON AN IMPRESSIVE PRESS 
PERFORMANCE 


(By Carleton Kent) 


Wasuincton.—On the basis of his tele- 
vised press conference of last Thursday eve- 
ning, newsmen have to concede that Presi- 
dent Johnson can handle the press in pretty 
nearly any situation. 

Until this occasion, in a dozen or more 
meetings with reporters, it had seemed that 
he was apprehensively looking for some way 
of communicating with the public which 
would still leave him safe from invidious 
comparisons with the late John F. Ken- 
nedy—who handled these give-and-take ses- 
sions so blithely. 

Mr. Johnson had held surprise press con- 
ferences in his office, in the Cabinet Room, 
in the White House rose garden, on his ranch 
behind a few bales of hay and barbecued 
ribs, in a State Department conference 
room—everywhere but where Mr. Kennedy 
used to hold his. . 

Where Mr. Kennedy held his press confer- 
ences was in the pitiless white light of pub- 
lcity—the main State Department audito- 
rium which looks like a prosperous suburban 
theater—and live“ on television and radio, 
without any effort to control the question- 


DEMONSTRATES HIS SKILLS 


The Republicans still are busy resolving 
the question of whether Mr. Johnson knows 
how to conduct foreign affairs—an attention 
which could be assigned to the partisanship 
of a presidential campaign year. 

But neither party denies that Mr. John- 
son, in the other areas of Government where 
he may legitimately have effect, has demon- 
strated he is pretty skillful, as jn making 
administrative appointments and decisions. 
and in influencing congressional ones. 

The remaining large question about his 
competente, which was raised mostly by 
néwspapermen, was largely settled by the 
President's Thursday performance. 

He poked a bit of fun at himself, a device 
Mr. Kennedy had always found useful, over 
reports that he had driven at high speeds 
recently in Texas. 

He poked some more by saying he had cut 
short an “informal” meeting over the back 
fence with some White House tourists, to 
attend the press conference. 


STARTS OUT WITH A LAUGH 


In any event, President Johnson started 
out by raising a laugh, and then went on to 
use another Kennedy implement of deliver- 
ing messages in a steadily flowing open state- 
ment, instead of waiting, sometimes in yain, 
for newspapermen to ask the proper ques- 


He said the state of the economy was tre- 
mendously good, according to a whole set of 
statistics which he had at hand. 

He wanted the threatened national railroad 
strike settled by traditional American col- 
lective bargaining, as opposed to possible 
Government force; he had new projects re- 
fiecting the President's interest in the arts 
and in scholarship. 

He also showed great interest in developing 
& new sea level canal to replace the Panama 
one which has kept Canal Zone high school 
children, and their Nation, in hot water. 

Then, after these opening announcements, 
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he opened himself for questions, and showed 
he had done his homework. Convincingly 
he supported the civil rights bill now being 
filibustered in the Senate—and also opposed 
civil disobedience campaigns, either white 
or Negro, which might deter its chances of 
passage. 

With an adroit mixture of confidence and 
deprecation, he managed to suggest that he 
will, of course, run for election in his own 
right, and thinks he will be elected. 

He seemed willing to take on reporters 
known for their ability to ask the hairy kind 
of question—like one involving his family’s 
interest in an Austin, Tex., and exclusive 
television station. - 

Well. * I own a little ranch land, 
something in excess of 2,000 acres * * * Mrs. 
Johnson inherited some property, invested 
that property in the profession of her choice, 
and worked at it with pleasure and satis- 
faction until I forced her to leave it when 
I assumed the Presidency." 

The President did not recognize only re- 
porters friendly to his cause. He turned 
away from some, in fact, to get to the halr- 
shirt types, who he knew would ask him 
unfriendly questions. 

It was a performance that impressed most 
of the reporters who participated in it, and 
that isn’t easy. 

Furthermore, it was achieved, by his re- 
quest, in the presence of many of their ed- 
itors, who were assembled here for the an- 
nual convention of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

Mr. Johnson's timing couldn't have been 
either accidental or better, 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 18, 1964] 
A Hrr PERFORMANCE 

President Johnson's debut at his first 
“regular, scheduled, televised, notified-well- 
in-advance” press conference has been pro- 
nounced a hit by that notoriously hard-bolled 
audience: the Washington press corps. This 
is high praise from professionals. It is 
merited. 


For in this premiere the President dis- 
played not only the relaxed, ranging skill of 
the political expert that he is; he came, in 
the Shakespearean phrase, “with his mouth 
full of news” for everybody, from high school 
students to economists, from civil rights sup- 
porters to canal diggers, from the jobless to 
the aged and—last but not least—for the 
Congress, which was gently pressured to 
speed work on a heavy schedule he ob- 
ligingly, itemized anew. 

The gathering at Foggy Bottom Thursday 
has been long awaited, If Mr. Johnson’s pre- 
parations for it have been cautious, they have 
been inbued with a shrewd sense of climax. 
A series of offhand meetings with the press 
(all unannounced) in his own White House 
office, his press secretary's, in the Cabinet 
Room, in the White House East Room, even 
in the White House movie theater, provided 
the prelude. 

It is accordingly no accident that Thurs- 
day's conference broke all records for at- 
tendance, eclipsing even the historic Kennedy 
press conference in 1961 at the time of the 
Berlin Wall crisis. This week, remarked a 
veteran correspondent when the show was 
over, “the Johnson era began in earnest.” 

The President’s welcome report on the 
thriving conditions of the Nation's economy 
is balanced by sober warnings to business 
and labor alike to beware of upsetting the 
applecart by inflationary cost and wage pres- 
sures. That cautionary advice is more time- 
ly than many imagine. 

Equally impressive are his admonitions 
against violence in the civil rights campaign. 
In this the President is reiterating significant 
warnings uttered this past week by Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Senator HUBERT 
HumpnHrey, and a dozen other outstanding 
champions of civil rights legislation as well 
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as by leaders of the Negro community. “The 
denial of one right,” Mr. Johnson reminds 
the Nation, should not permit the violation 
of another right. 

One of the happy surprises is the an- 
nouncement that about 125 “Presidential 
Scholarships” are being instituted for prom- 
ising graduates from the Nation’s secondary 
schools, the recipients to be selected from 
every State and Territory in the Nation, as 
well as at large. 

Of national interest also are the Presi- 
dent’s plans for exploring the feasiblity of 
a new sea-level canal through the isthmus. 
Here a test of cooperative statesmanship 
awaits, as well as a challenge to engineering. 

President Johnson's work orders to Con- 
gress, especially those on his war against 
poverty, medicare, adjustments of pay for 
Federal officers, and civil rights are clear and 
unequivocal, 

His first full-scale press conference reveals 
him as a political pragmatist in full com- 
mand of his role. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


[From the New York Post, Apr. 23, 1964) 
A Preswent Tors His GHOSTS 


Those who heard President Johnson's im- 
passioned plea in the White House rose 
garden that this wealthy country not shirk 
its obligations to a world rebelling against 
poverty were impressed by his “evangelistic” 
fervor and sincerity. = 

The contrast with the cautious, often un- 
inspired rhetoric of his speech to the Associ- 
ated Press luncheon the day before was as 
apparent as it was dramatic. The explana- 
tion appears to lie in the frequency with 
which Mr. Johnson departed from his pre- 
pared text in his rose garden talk: he is 
much more eloquent than some of his ghosts. 

Mr. Johnson's purpose was simple. His 
foreign aid request is in trouble on Capitol 
Hill. He asked for a comparatively modest 
minimum $3,400 million and the initial con- 
gressional reaction is that he won't get it. 
If Congress is to be moved, the country must 
first be moved. 

The President's sermon deftly blended an 
appeal to the Golden Rule and the national 
interest. We are engaged in a war against 
poverty at home, the President said, and he 
intends to pursue that war “to final vic- 
tory.” But, as a nation, the average Ameri- 
can spends more per day on cigarettes than 
most of the people of the world do on their 
basic necessities. 

He remainded the country that disregard 
of the responsibilities that go with wealth 
and strength carries a heavy price. We are 
“a very small minority” in a world that is 
predominantly colored and overwhelmingly 
poor, and if this “third world” cannot achieve 
a batter life peacefully, violent revolution 
is inevitable“ —and affluent America will be 
the chief target. 

We hope Capitol Hill was listening. 

We hope further that the President's re- 
marks mean that American representatives 
at the U.N.'’s Trade Conference in Geneva 
will be given new instructions. Under Secre- 
tary Ball's words at the opening of the Con- 
ference cast a chill on the high hopes with 
which the underdeveloped countries entered 
that meeting. 

It is time the United States offered 
Geneva something more concrete and original 
than Mr. Ball's cautious stricture. 

Why not combine the President's speech to 
the publishers on the nuclear cutback with 
his remarks to the editors on aiding the 
poor? Why not take the savings from the 
nuclear cutback and place them in an in- 
ternational development fund and challenge 
the Russians to do the same? 

And, if we may say so, let us hear the 
spontaneous, human voice of Mr. Johnson 
. often over the murmurings of the 

osts, 
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[From the New York Daily News, Apr. 18, 
1964] 
New TELEVISION STAR 

We're speaking of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who held his first J. F. Kennedy- 
style televised news conference Thursday, 
after almost 5 months in the White House. 

He handled the whole performance skill- 
fully, and made an excellent impression on 
the hard-nosed news men and women who 
flung the questions at him. 

It's just another warning to the GOP, if 
you ask us, that this man is going to be 
hard to defeat next November 3, and that the 
Republicans had better pull up their socks, 
get united somehow, and start fighting the 
Democrats instead of one another without 
further ado. 


The South in the Building of the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared an excellent article in the 
Herald-Register, an outstanding weekly 
newspaper of Trenton, Tenn., of which 
Mr. Richard Davis is editor, on Thurs- 
day, April 23. 

The article was written by Mr. R. E. 
MclIlwain when he was in college in 1921. 
The article certainly speaks for itself and 
it follows: 

THE SOUTH IN THE BUILDING OF THE NATION 

(Eorron's Norz.—The following article was 
written by Mr. R. E. Mellwain when he was 
in college in 1921. He submits it for publi- 
cation at this time to remind the people 
what the South has contributed to the Na- 
tion in the past.) 

A half a century ago the South withdrew 
from the Federal Union and a great civil war 
followed. The property destroyed—the sor- 
row entailed—the precious lives lost in that 
unfortunate struggle of 4 years of awful con- 
flict is not my purpose to speak of. This is 
too well known ever to be forgotten. But 
there is danger of allowing the Nation and 
the world to forget the one great historic 
fact and that is the noble part performed by 
the South in organizing and building this 
American Nation into its present vast pro- 
portions. Let us recall a few historic facts: 

{1) There were 13 original colonies which 
in 1776 withdrew from the mother country 
and became the 13 Original States of this 
American Union. Six of them, viz, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina, Virginia, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, embraced fully 
two-thirds of the territory of the new Ameri- 
can Nation. And with a generosity and a 
patriotism most commendable these six 
southern States gave to the General Govern- 
ment a vast domain as large as the territory 
which they now possess. North Carolina 
gave what is now the great State of Tennes- 
see, Virginia gave what is now Kentucky and 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. And Georgia 
gave what is now Alabama and Mississippi. 

(2) And it may not be generally known 
that southern statesmanship and general- 
ship has secured almost every square mile of 
new territory from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment in 1776 until now, Let us again 
look at the facts. 

(a) Mr, Jefferson, a Virginian and third 
President of the United States, immortalized 
himself by one stroke of his pen when he 
signed the bill for what is known as the 
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Louisiana Purchase from France, By this 
act, a vast empire, larger than all the rest 
of the United States, was added to our terri- 
tory more than a million square miles, out of 
which has been carved at least 10 great States 
of this Union. 

(b) By James Monroe, another southern 
President, the territory of Florida was pur- 
chased from Spain. 

(c) And on December 29, 1845, under 
James K. Polk of Tennessee, another south- 
ern President, the State of Texas was added 
to the Federal Union, including a territory 
us large as all the New England States with 
New York thrown in for good count. By 
this time the territory of the United States 
has been multiplied and remultiplied until 
it extends from Canada to Mexico and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. And 
whence came all this vast new territory? 
The last acre of it was acquired under south- 
ern Presidents. So much for the public 
domain, 

(2) But it required more than statesman- 
ship to organize and build a great nation 
like ours, The wisest of plans may be 
adopted but produce no results unless they 
are executed, And here we need the patri- 
otic soldier, the great military commander. 
And let me ask, “Has the South furnished 
her full share of great military leaders?” 
What is the military history of this Govern- 
ment from the very beginning to 1861—a 
period of nearly 100 years? 

(a) That superb soldier and statesman 
who loomed up far above every other man, 
North or South, in the first great war of the 
Revolution, by which our independence was 
achieved from Great Britain and we became 
a new nation, was Gen. George Washington 
of Virginia. 

(b) In the second war with England in 
1812 the American cause suffered so many 
defeats that it seemed that the war would 
end in shameful failure. One general after 
another retreated or surrendered to the 
British forces. Even the Capitol at Wash- 
ington was captured and burned by the 
British General Ross. But all was not lost. 
Old Hickory Jackson of Tennessee appeared 
on the scene at the right time, fought and 
won the great battle of New Orleans, and 
the War of 1812 ended in a blaze of glory 
for American arms, 

(c) We have spoken of the acquisition of 
Texas from Mexico; and who were some of 
the heroes who won the independence of 
the Republic of Texas? Fannin of Georgia, 
Travis of Missouri, and, last but not least, 
Gen. Sam Houston of Virginia, the hero 
of the Battle of San Jacinto, where the Mexi- 
cans were completely routed and their gen- 
eral captured and Texas was separated from 
Mexico and joined to the United States. 

(d) This brought on the Mexican War in 
1846, when James K. Polk of Tennessee was 
President. And where did he find the men 
capable of leading the American forces to 
victory? Without question the two greatest. 
military lights which blazed with undimmed 
splendor through all the storms of battle 
were Gen. Z Taylor of Louisiana 
and Winfield Scott of Virginia. Surely the 
South has borne her full share in the build- 
ing of the Nation, when every square mile 
of new territory has been acquired under 
southern Presidents and for nearly 100 
years, from 1776 to 1861, the American armies 
were led by southern soldiers: Washington, 
Jackson, Scott and Taylor. I am not claim- 
ing that the South alone and 
build this Nation out of 13 feeble Colonies, 
but I do claim that in sacrifice and suffer- 
ing, in blood and treasure, in heroism and 
statesmanship, she has borne a most honor- 
able part. May the sons and daughters of 
the South ever prove worthy of such illus- 
trious forefathers. 
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What Coal Means to Everyone in Hopkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “What Coal Means to Everyone in 
Hopkins,” which appeared in the April 
55 issue of the Messenger of Madison- 

e. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Wat Coat MEANS TO EVERYONE IN HOPKINS 


Back during the strip mine bill dispute 
earlier this year, we oflered some dollars- 
and-cents ideas about what the strip mine 
payrolls mean to Hopkins County and its 
economy. 

These figures were a breakdown of where 
the $3 million payroll likely went in the 
trade channels of the county and were—we 
thought—pretty impreasive. 

Now we have some statistics covering all 
mining in our area and showing the total 
economic impact of coal upon the economy 
of our county. It shows an impressive total 
xi near $25 million spent on wages, sup- 

es, services, and taxes by the 
8 County. 1 8 

e statistics come from Natio: Coal 
Association, National Coal Policy 88 
and the United Mine Workers or America 
and come from a company-by-company sur- 
vey of the coal industry made by Operations 
a Policy Research, Inc., of Washington, 


‘Covering the year 1962, here’s what the sur- 
vey showed about coal and its im 
Hopkins County: n 


Coal production, tons 
Total payroll_........ 
State and local taxes. 


$24, 626, 980 


These figures alone give a good indi 
of the tremendous importance of pot 
black diamond to our area. But the 
went much deeper into the whole picture 
and it gives a breakdown on how the $14,- 
991, 781 payroll was spent: i 


Food (28.1 percent: „212, 

Food at restaurant (5.0 per- á; 25 

GOONS) anne secu e 749. 589 

Food at home (23.1 percent) 3, 463, 101 
Cereal and products 

(3.3 percent 494. 729 

Meats (6.6 percent 989, 458 

Dairy products (3.9 percent) 584, 679 
Fruits and vegetables (4.3 per- 

r 644, 647 

Others (5.0 percent 749, 589 

Housing (27.2 percent 4, 077, 764 
Rent and mortgage interest 

8.2 percent) 1. 229, 326 

Home purchase (5.8 percent) 869, 523 

194, 893 

449, 753 

509, 721 

824, 548 

1. 214, 334 

Men's and boys’ (2.8 percent) 419, 770 
Women's and girls’ (3.7 per- 

o 554, 696 

Footwear (1.6 percent 239, 868 
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Transportation (11.7 . --- $1, 2 pa 
254, 860 
179, 901 
359, 803 
539, 704 
869, 523 
314, 827 
134, 926 


Dentists (0.9 percent 
Hospitalization insurance (1.5 

Percent 
Drugs (0.7 percent 


224, 877 
104, 942 


Other (0.6 percent 89,951 
Personal care (2.3 percent 344, 811 
Recreation (5.5 percent) 824, 548 
Other goods and services (11.3 

S pane eant nena aenee 1, 694, O71 


It would be impossible to measure the to- 
tal impact, because every one of the facets 
of business shown above have owners and 
employees and suppliers who turn most of 
their “coal” dollars back into the channels 
of trade. So the total impact would rea- 
sonably be several times the direct impact 
shown above. 

Anyway, it is good to remember from time 
to time what a tremendous blessing coal is 
to our county. Knowing the vast reserves 
of this precious stuff that remain here, we 
can hardly be anything but optimistic about 
the future. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Mayor’s Prayer 
Breakfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
national Christian Leadership organiza- 
tion is to be warmly commended not 
only for sponsoring the Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast, but also similar break- 
fasts for Governors and mayors. This 
brings an increasing awareness of the 
importance of prayer to leading figures 
of our Nation. 

Just recently my home city of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., held its first annual May- 
or’s Prayer Breakfast. Mr. Clifford B. 
Ward commented on it in the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel. Because of what 
he had to say was of such wide applica- 
tion and truth, I am including it here- 
with: 

Something which was new, unusual and 
to my mind very worthwhile occurred in Fort 
Wayne last week. More than 600 men of 
the city attended the Mayor’s Prayer Break- 
fast at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. The 
weather was very bad and the starting time 
‘was 7:30 o'clock, but in spite of these things, 
almost everyone who said he would be there, 
was. I am quite certain that if you distilled 
all the goodness of all the men assembled, 
you would probably have less than what is 
required to make one respectable saint, but 
that doesn't matter. It was by no means a 
sanctimonious, goody-goody affair. It was 
a mass assemblage of a lot of sinners, who ar- 
rived sinners and left that way. I suspect 
that the moral tone of the community was 
not significantly lifted the rest of that day. 
So you say, what was the point of it? 

The point of such an affair is that 600 men, 
more or less, from all walks of life and many 
different faiths, went to considerable incon- 
venience to themselves to give testimony to 
their belief that a Supreme Being exists, to 
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whom all men owe much, and upon whom 
they are dependent for everything, but pri- 
marily existence itself. It was unity within 
variety, 2 practical illustration of what can 
be accomplished by a cooperative venture on 
the part of laymen of many different reli- 
gious attitudes and beliefs. I don't know 
how anyone could arrive at any conclusion 
except the one that it was very edifying, 
without at the same time being in any way 
offensive to good taste. 


NO PUBLICITY SCHEME 


The sponsors of the affair here, which is 
comparable to many such affairs held over 
the country under auspices of the President, 
Governors, and mayors, is not a publicity 
gimmick for either individuals or groups. 
To the extent possible, the sponsors desire 
that advance publicity be played down, as 
well as reports afterward. That is good, and 
I say that, even though this discussion of 
it violates the spirit of the rules. 

Forty percent of the population of the 
world today is living under a system of gov- 
ernment which officially denies the existence 
of God and tries aggressively to destroy be- 
lief in God wherever it exists. Even in coun- 
tries such as ours, where freedom to worship 
God still exists, a losing battle is currently 
being fought by religionists. The moral 
climate, to say the least, is pretty rotten in 
many places, some of them places high in our 
Government. People who wouldn’t drink 
out of a common drinking cup lest they take 
on germs, read the sleazlest kind of litera- 
ture and feed their alleged minds on pure 
filth. 

MORE CRIMES TODAY 


Almost all kinds of crimes are on the in- 
crease; murders, rapes, muggings, knifings, 
stealing, embezzlements, and what have 
you, are all on the increase. As Jenks Jones, 
newspaper editor, said about a year ago, 
someone is indeed tampering with the soul 
of America, and indeed destroying it. I 
think it is the subconscious recognition by a 
lot of people that this is so, that a meeting 
such as the one last week, allowing men to 
at least endorse the idea of God, is usually 
successful. Once again it is being proved 
that in unity there is strength, and that if 
those who believe in God don’t hang to- 
gether, they are going to hang separately. 

The old, and those rapidly approaching 
that state, do not merit too much concern. 
But American children and grandchildren 
have a right to inherit at least a nation 
somewhat resembling the kind of nation 
which their parents and grandparents in- 
herited, Financial estate planning is im- 
portant, but only to those with financial 
assets of any im But there ts also 
a spiritual estate planning which the Nation 
has not been paying too much attention to, 
and every American has the kind of assets 
involved in that kind of planning. 


Fort Sheridan Celebrates 75th Anniver- 
sary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, Fort 
Sheridan, which lies in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, is celebrating 
this year its 75th anniversary of perma- 
nent military construction at this post. 
Indeed, it was 76 years ago that the Con- 
gress appropriated funds for this pur- 
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pose and Fort Sheridan’s destiny as a 
great bastion of defense and freedom 
was ordained. 

As Representative in Congress for the 
12th Congressional District, I am proud 
to report today to the Members of the 
House Fort Sheridan’s glorious history 
of service to our country. 

In 1887 a group of Chicago citizens, 
desiring the honor as well as the secu- 
rity of an Army post in close proximity 
to Chicago, offered a tract of land on 
the shores of Lake Michigan for a mili- 
tary reservation. By joint resolution of 
Congress on March 3, 1887, the offer was 
accepted. 

During the first 10 years of its history, 
Fort Sheridan began to build a firm 
foundation as a military installation 
which served the purposes of freedom for 
the next 77 years. 

Following the battleship Afaine inci- 
dent in 1898 and our country’s subse- 
quent participation in the Spanish- 
American War, Fort Sheridan’s military 
life changed. From vigilance and inten- 
Sive training, there was the movement 
of combat troops and medical personnel 
enroute to staging areas for embarkation 
to areas of conflict. This defense activ- 
ity continued on through the Philippine 
Insurrection period of 1899-1902. The 
troop strength of the post fluctuated as 
soldiers moved in and out of Fort Sheri- 
dan—to Cuba, the Philippines and China. 

In 1913 Fort Sheridan responded to 
the disturbance on our country’s south- 
ern border. The Mexican campaign 
served as a prolog for Fort Sheridan's 
greater role in carrying out a mission in 
defense of freedom. 

In 1915 Fort Sheridan became the 
Nation's first post other than Plattsburg, 
N. X., modeled after the Plattsburg plan 
of voluntary military training for 
officers. 

With the actual declaration of war 
with Germany, the War Department as- 
signed Fort Sheridan the responsibility 
to train officers from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, thus creating the most 
active officer training camp in the 
country. 

Another milestone in the history of 
Fort Sheridan was the operation of its 
General Hospital No. 28 which became 
the Army’s largest and most efficient 
hospital during 1918 and 1919. More 
than 60,000 patients passed through this 
hospital in these 2 years. 

During this period, the impact of Fort 
Sheridan in the Midwest was felt when 
the Michigan Avenue Link Bridge was 
completed sooner than other civilian 
projects at the close of the war because 
the War Department ruled that the road 
from Sheridan to the Loop in Chicago 
was a military necessity and released the 
restriction on steel to complete the 
bridge. 

In 1921, the hospital was officially 
closed and replaced by a garrison of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery troops. In 
the 1930’s Fort Sheridan moved forward 
with developments in a changing U.S. 
Army wherein the installation’s cavalry 
and field artillery units were replaced by 
coast artillery units. 

As a result of the first peacetime draft 
on October 29, 1940, Fort Sheridan's Re- 
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cruit Reception Center was established 
as one of the earliest of 13 centers in our 
country. 

It was in March 1942 that Fort Sheri- 
dan became the center for the training 
of antiaircraft units, commonly called 
AAATC. This program was a part of 
the sweeping reorganization of the War 
Department to foster unity and celerity 
of control, a broad decentralization of 
detail, and a more intimate relation be- 
tween air and ground fighting. 

Toward the end of 1942 the first mem- 
bers of the Women's Army Auxiliary 
Corps, later renamed the Women's Army 
Corps, arrived at Fort Sheridan. The 
WAC unit continued to render outstand- 
ing service throughout the years at this 
Post, 


Other major projects during the 1940's 
included (a) participation in the nation- 
wide programs of rehabilitation of 
wounded veterans, (b) reception of a 
half million inductees through selective 
service and reenlistment, (c) separation 
of an average of 1,500 servicemen a day 
in the postwar progressive demobiliza- 
tion, and (d) administration of 46 
branch prisoner of war camps in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

In the years since World War H, the 
post was assigned new missions in the 
modern U.S. Army and became the hub 
of logistical support for a network of 
Nike missile-launching sites directed by 
the commanding general, 5th Region, 
U.S. Army Air Defense Command, with 
headquarters at Fort Sheridan. 

The air defense of the great Midwest 
was centered at Fort Sheridan in the 
mid-1950’s. Antiaircraft units gave way 
to the highly automatic present-day 
Nike defense systems to which the major 
portion of Fort Sheridan’s annual 
budget provides logistical support. 

In 1961, with more sophisticated 
Nike weapons employed, the air defense 
support lines from Fort Sheridan 
extended to Minneapolis, Minn.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Chicago, III.; and Gary, 
Ind. In 1962 it was announced that the 
logistical support of the Detroit area 
Nike sites was to be assigned to Fort 
Sheridan by 1965. The Nike sites so sup- 
ported out of Fort Sheridan will protect 
over one-fourth of the population and 
industry of the United States. 

Besides Nike mission support, Fort 
Sheridan was given the responsibility for 
other support missions to each of the 13 
Midwest States which comprise the 5th 
Army of the United States. This very 
extensive area support in various techni- 
cal and administrative fields is being ad- 
ministered through the installation at 
Fort Sheridan and several satellite sub- 
posts in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. 

The Secretary of Defense recom- 
mended recently that the 5th Army 
Command Headquarters should be trans- 
ferred from Chicago to Fort Sheridan. 
In accordance with the recommendation, 
the House of Representatives has ap- 
proved an appropriation of funds for 
construction of the new 5th Army Ad- 
ministration Building. Accordingly, Fort 
Sheridan which celebrates in 1964 the 
75th anniversary of its first permanent 
military construction accepts its role as 
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the proud administrative center of 5th 
Army activities. 

This Defense Department move toward 
a more economic and efficient military 
operation assures a new and greater posi- 
tion in history for Fort Sheridan. As the 
seat of command in the 13-State area of 
the 5th Army, Fort Sheridan will con- 
tinue to promote freedom and security 
throughout the Nation. 


Judge Parker Merrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
the death last week of Judge Parker 
Merrow, of New Hampshire, was a loss 
to our State and to the Nation. As edi- 
tor and publisher of the Carroll Coun- 
ty Independent, of Center Ossippee, he 
wrote in a friendly down-to-earth 
style and his wisdom and sagacious 
comments were widely appreciated and 
respected. Besides being a newspaper- 
man, Merrow was a municipal judge in 
his home community and took an active 
part in the public affairs of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Although Parker Merrow was not a 
resident of my congressional district, I 
am saddened by the death of this dis- 
tinguished civic leader and feel it is a 
privilege to join Senator Norris Cor- 
ton in paying tribute to him. On April 
28 Senator Cotton presented in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page A2093, a 
perceptively written editorial from the 
North Conway N.H., Reporter, eulogiz- 
ing Judge Merrow. 

Mlustrating the high esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow newspapermen, 
the Plymouth N.H., Record, on April 
23 published an excellent editorial in 
honor of their friend and associate Judge 
Parker Merrow which I would like to 
have included here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

JUDGE PARKER MERROW 

All are saddened by the loss of a departed 
loved one, good neighbor or close friend—yet 
seldom, if ever, grievous over the passing of a 
stranger or casual acquaintance. So it 
seemed unusual when just such a heavy- 
hearted emotion came over us this week with 
the news of the death of Parker Merrow of 
Center Ossipee. It kind of struck us that 
this was a pretty fair measure of the great- 
ness of this man. 

Judge Parker Merrow was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Carroll County Independent of 
Center Ossipee and the Granite State News, 
Wolfeboro—and would on occasion drop in 
to “talk shop“ with his fellow brethren of the 
newspaper world. It was on one of these 
rare visits that we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing this unusual man and it was an experi- 
ence we shall never forget. For Judge Mer- 
row conveyed an appearance that shouted 
out—here isn't just an ordinary man, but 
an individualist right out of the pages of 
“My most unforgettable character.” For 
how many editors and publishers do you 
know who, attired in their back shop finery, 
toured the countryside on a motorcycle. 
Judge Parker Merrow did. How many do 
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you know who devoted their all to their pro- 
fession, not even allowing themsleves time 
for the pursuit of other pleasures. Judge 
Parker Merrow did. And how many do you 
know who served on the bench, par excel- 
lence, for over 20 years. Judge Parker Mer- 
row did. 

Yes; this man was truly unique in all this 
world. Yet, the true measure of his great- 
ness is to be found in the “Country Jake” 
style of his columns which attained nation- 
wide prominence. The droll manner of his 
writing displayed his deep respect and abid- 
ing faith in his fellow man. The literary 
world has lost an admirable performer. 


Stop, Look, and Listen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, important 
hearings are now being conducted by the 
Committee on the Judiciary here in the 
House of Representatives on several res- 
olutions which would provide for an 
amendment to our Constitution to per- 
mit prayer and the reading if Biblical 
Scriptures in our public schools. It is 
easy for one’s emotions to run rampant 
on this question. It is easy to reach a 
snap decision, Prayer in our public 
schools? Why not? A more serious 
question is involved, however, and I 
think it deserves a full and a 
careful consideration of all viewpoints. 
Freedom of religion is very much a part 
of our priceless heritage in our country, 
and I commend to the membership an 
article carried in the May 1964 issue of 
the New Age magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the Scottish Rite supreme 
council. It was written by Luther A. 
Smith, supreme grand commander of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, southern 
jurisdiction, United States of America, 
and, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting it at this point in 
the Recorp: 

STOP, Loox, AND LISTEN 

Rumblings from Capitol Hill indicate 
there is some life left in the movement start- 
ed many months ago to Pass an amendment 
to the first amendment of the Constitution 
which would undertake to reverse the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the prayer 
and Bible reading cases. 

Our New Age readers and others inter- 
ested in preserving religious freedom and 
separation of church and state should take 
note of this new agitation, The success of 
this movement would be disastrous to the re- 
ligious harmony in the United States en- 
joyed by our people for nearly two centu- 
ries because of the famous 17-word sentence 
which the Founding Fathers put into the 
first amendment: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The Supreme Court held in the cases re- 
ferred to above that no governmental agen- 
cy may formulate prayers or religious exer- 
cises and require them to be used in the 
Public schools because to do so would violate 
the above provision of the Constitution. 
The purpose of the amendment which 18 
proposed in the Congress is to change the 
law so that State governments may have 
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the power to set up religious establishments 
and teach religious practices in the public 
schools. 

The question will immediately arise as to 
which of the more than 200 different religions 
will be taught. Since nothing arouses the 
ire of people more than religious controversy, 
will it not be a distinct disservice to our 
schools and children to make the school- 
rooms arenas for such squabbles? It will 
be a big step backward toward the days of 
religious intolerance and persecution. Our 
public schools are secular institutions dedi- 
cated to teaching academic subjects such as 
mathematics, geography, the languages, his- 
tory, etc. During school hours let nothing 
interfere with or hamper the success of this 
great educational process. 

If the parents in the homes and the min- 
isters and laymen in the churches and Sun- 
day schools cannot teach children such re- 
ligious and spiritual subjects as they may 
need, we are really in a bad way and have 
been derelict in discharging the responsibility 

in us by the Founders when they 
implicitly said that religion is a matter with- 
im the exclusive jurisdiction of the people 
and with which the Government is pro- 
hibited to have anything to do. Public 
schools are agencies of the Government, 

The very integrity and usefulness of the 
public schools are involved in this ques- 
tion. If the teachers are to be called upon 
to teach religion and religious practices as 
an official part of the curriculum, a little 
reflection upon human nature and experi- 
ence would seem to indicate that there would 
be confusion, disharmony, controversy, and 
distraction among the children and their 
parents—all to the injury of the educational 
character of the schools and their social 
peace and harmony. 
is hoped that the readers of the New 
and all friends of the public schools 


lished by the Founding Fathers for the pro- 
tection of religious liberty in these schools. 
The only safe way to do it is to rely on our- 
selyes, our homes, Sunday schools, and 
churches to teach religion and religious prac- 
tices to our children and to deny all gov- 
ernmental agencies any and all power to dis- 
charge that duty for us. That is the law of 
the land now. If we wish it to remain so, a 
message to our Senators and Congressmen 
will help. Just say “I hope you will vote 
against the amendment to amend the re- 
ligious establishment clause of the Consti- 
tution.” 
Sincerely and eee yf 
UTHER A. SMITH, 
es 8 OPEN Commander, 
May 1964. 


Bonneville Power Stifles Private Invest- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
arguments often given in defense of 
public power is that it provides low-cost 
energy to spur industrial growth and 
provide new jobs. 

The fallacy of that argument is indi- 
cated by recent correspondence and 
newspaper accounts reaching me. 

Western Phosphates, Inc., has re- 
ported that it cannot develop the large 
phosphate reserves near Vernal, Utah, 
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if a competitor, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
is able to get public power at about one- 
third its own rate. 

J. R. Simplot Co., of Pocatello, Idaho, 
has abandoned a proposed $4 million 
expansion in its phosphate fertilizer 
plant because of the subsidized power 
planned for Monsanto. 

The result, of course, is reduced pri- 
vate investment and less employment. 

Cause of this concern is the plan of 
the Bonneville Power Administration, an 
agency of the Interior Department, to 
bring public power into Soda Springs, 
Idaho, to sell to Monsanto for 2.2 mills. 

All it is asking Congress for is $1 mil- 
lion to plan the line. If the request is 
granted, BPA will be back later for more 
money to build the line. 

This is extremely unfair to the owners 
and workers of the private utilities; to 
the owners and workers of firms under- 
cut by the cheap power; to coal miners 
and owners who supply fuel for com- 
mercial power generation, and to the 
taxpayers, whose tax base would be 
reduced, but tax burden increased. 

This tax-sheltered operation has no 
other purpose than the enlargement and 
perpetuation of BPA. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Members 
would find interesting the enclosed item 
published in the Salt Lake Tribune of 
April 2, 1964: 

SIMPLOT JuNKs PLAN, Hirs BPA 

J. R. Simplot Co., Pocatello, Idaho, Satur- 
day said it was canceling a $4 million invest- 
ment, which would bring employment to 50 
persons, because of the Bonneville Power 
Administration-Monsanto Chemical Co. con- 
tract. 

W. Grant Kilbourne, vice president and 
general manager of the Simplot fertilizer 
combine, asserted the two and two-tenths 
mill contract between the Federal 
agency and Monsanto, one of the Nation’s 
largest chemical companies, discriminates 
against the “wet process” producers of phos- 
phate fertilizers, 

Simplot is the largest regional producer of 
high analysis Phosphate farm fertilizers. It 
is totally a “wet process” producer. 

The $4 million investment halted Saturday 
was on the “final phase“ of investment by 
Simplot, which in the last 18 months had 
doubled its operation. Mr. Kilbourne said 
that Simplot in the last 8 years had increased 
production by tenfold. 

“J. R. Simplot Co. at Pocatello, Idaho, now 
has over $25 million invested in plant facili- 
ties, made in good faith, and there are 1,000 
families depending on this investment for a 
livelihood,” Mr. Kilbourne said. 

The executive charged that the BPA-Mon- 
santo contract “will reduce Monsanto’s pro- 
duction costs of its finished products by 
approximately 20 percent, which is far more 
than the entire profit margin of the wet 
process producers.” 

(High analysis phosphate fertilizers may 
be produced by the so-called wet process, 
employing sulfuric acid treatment of phos- 
phate rock ore or through electric furnace 
reduction of the ore. Monsanto is scheduling 
an expansion of electric furnace operations 
at Soda Springs, Idaho, as a result of the two 
and two-tenths mill power contract with 
BPA.) 

Mr. Kilbourne said that the BPA contract 
“discriminates so strongly against our (wet 
process) half of the phosphate industry as 
to amount to a collusion between a Govern- 
ment agency and a giant billion dollar cor- 
poration * * * as to force the wet process 
producer out of business.” 

“Monsanto,” he charged, “will be in a 
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position to dominate the fertilizer industry 
of the area at the expense of home-owned 
Idaho industry. 

For every job created through expansion 
by Monsanto or other electric furnace pro- 
ducers with the aid of tax-subsidiged Bon- 
neville power, there will be two jobs de- 
stroyed in our wet process industry in 
Idaho,” he said. 

Mr. Eilbourne stressed that there were 
other “wet process” producers who have ac- 
quired phosphate holdings In Idaho and 
are actively pl ming plant construction who 
will be frozen out by the predatory en- 
croachment of Bonneville power into an 
otherwise well-balanced, highly competive 
and rapidly growing phosphate industry.” 

Selling two and two-tenths mill power to 
Monsanto—at less than one-half of produc- 
tion—is akin to forming a “Bonneville Sul- 
phuric Acid Administration” to sell acid to 
wet process producers at less than one-half 
of the present cost of such acid, Mr. Kil- 
bourne said. 

He charged that “bureaucrats and poli- 
ticlans who are backing Bonneville Power 
have failed in their obligation to the people 
to recognise the valid arguments against 
such power as presented by wet processors 
of phosphate materials in the past many 
months. 

“They have simply ignored the fact that 
there are two entirely different methods of 
making phosphatic fertilizers, each equally 
modern and efficient and each very com- 
petitive with the other,” he said, 


The Wabash Valley Association of 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately 300 members of the Wabash 
Valley Association from Indiana and Illi- 
nois are visiting Washington, D.C., this 
week to attend a series of hearings and 
meetings concerning flood control and 
water resource projects. 

The expense of these annual trips here 
to meet with Members of Congress and 
the various agencies, including the Army 
Corps of Engineers, is borne by the mem- 
bers themselves who are dedicated to the 
improvement and conservation of their 
communities. 

It is the pleasure of many of us in the 
Indiana congressional delegation each 
year to welcome these hard-working and 
sincere association members and join 
them in a series of conferences in which 
we discuss ways to improve and expedite 
the various projects proposed for our 
areas in Indiana and Illinois. 

One of the highlights of the 3-day 
round of activities for members of the 
Wabash Valley Association is their joint 
appearance before the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations 
Committee to present the requests for 
fiscal 1965 appropriations. 

It was my privilege again this year to 
appear with our association members 
and unanimous consent, I include my 
remarks before the subcommittee in the 
RECORD. 
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The remarks are as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD L. 
RoupEsvsH, U.S, House or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, SIXTH INDIANA CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT, BEFORE THE PUnLIC WORKS Suscom- 
MITTEE, HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Room H-140, U.S. CAPITOL, THURSDAY, 
APRIL 30, 1964, 2 r. N. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the members 
of the Wabash Valley Association, and mem- 
bers of the Indiana congressional delegation, 
Please allow me to express our sincere thanks 
tor the very generous allotment of time you 
have granted us to present our requests 
today. 

We are quite aware of the great demands 
on your time, and we are deeply appreci- 
ative. 

As proponents and residents of the great 
Wabash River Valley, we are deeply indebted 
to this distinguished committee. 

If the gratitude of Indiana, Illinois, and 
other of our neighboring States could be 
Measured im dollars and cents—and that is 
impossible, of course—it would amount to 
approximately $290 million—a figure that is 

nine times more than the total amount re- 
quested for flood control projects in Indiana 

for fiscal 1965. 


I didn’t pull that figure of $290 million out 
damages. 


of thin air. That is the amount of 
prevented by the Corps of Engineers proj- 
ects during the severe flooding along the 
Ohio River Basin just last month. 

The flood control and water resource proj- 
ects that this committee has been allocating 
to our region are paying off in terms of 
property damage avolded. lives saved, crops 
conserved, and all the other ravages of floods 
that have cost our citizens millions and 
millions of dollars. 

Although I support all of the projects re- 
quested by the Wabash Valley Association, 
I will direct my remarks to two areas with 
which I am vitally interested and are of 
particular concern in the Sixth Indiana Con- 
gressional District. 

Of paramount. importance to the residents 
of the Wabash Valley is the completion by 
1967 of the comprehensive Wabash River 
Basin study. 

‘This study will provide us with the knowl- 
edge and information necessary for orderly 
and responsible scheduling of our future 
projects necessary for the progress of the 
entire Wabash Valley. 

I respectfully request that the amount of 
$778,000 be allocated for fiscal 1965 to con- 
tinue this comprehensive study. This 
amount represents the Corps of Engineers 
recommended capability for the fiscal year. 

The other project for which I want to lend 
my sincerest recommendation is a $50,000 
item for planning work on the proposed Big 
Pine Creek Reservoir in Warren County, Ind. 

This project near the Williamsport-Attica 
area is another vital link in a series of reser- 
voirs on the Wabash River that are adding 
immeasurably to our ability to cope with 
flood threats, relieve drought conditions and 
provide wholesome and healthy outdoor 
recreation facilities for our people. 

This Big Pine project has been approved 
by the district, division, and Chief of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and I am most 
pleased to report that this week the final re- 
port of the project is scheduled to be trans- 
mitted with the signature of approval from 
the Secretary of the Army to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

We are anticipating early authorization 
requests to the Public Works Committee, and 
approval of our planning request by this com- 
mittee would Insure the earliest possible start 
on this long-awaited and most justifiable 
project. 

Big Pine will be a 1,390-acre reservoir 
draining 333 square miles. 

The damsite will be 2.5 miles upstream 
from the juncture of Big Pine Creek and 
the Wabash River in Warren County. Army 
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Engineers estimate they will need about 
8,300 acres for the project. 

Late last fall, it was my privilege once 
again to tour the area selected for this re- 
servoir. Together with members of the 
Wabash Valley Association—many of whom 
are here with us today—we walked and drove 
over this beautful area which offers one of 
the most natural and logical reservoir sites 
we have ever viewed. 

Big Pine will supplement previously au- 
thorized corps’ projects including Cagles 
Mill Reservoir on Mill Creek, Mansfield Res- 
ervoir on Raccoon Creek, and the Missis- 
sinewa, Salamonie, and Huntington Reser- 
voirs in the Upper Wabash Basin, agricul- 
tural levees, urban protection projects, and 
projects of other Federal and non-Federal 
agencies. 

I wish to thank the committee again for 
the time allotted the Wabash Valley Associa- 
tion, and urge your most careful considera- 
tion of our requests. We believe our pres- 
entation is a frugal and careful assessment 
of the water resource and flood control needs 
for the Wabash Valley, and certainly every 
penny of this money, as in past years, will 
be a most wise investment in the future 
growth and progress of this area in the 
heartland of America. 

Thank you. 


Cultural Coshocton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the size of a 
city is not always an indication of its 
cultural advantages, Coshocton, Ohio, 
has a population of 12,000 and yet it 
houses one of the most impressive col- 
lections of western Indian artifacts in 
the country. The Johnson-Humrick- 
house Memorial Museum is the envy of 
many cities 10 times the size of Coshoc- 
ton. Being an Ohioan I share the pride 
that the citizens of Coshocton have in 
this memorial museum and I invite oth- 
ers who may be traveling through our 
State this summer to visit Coshocton. 
They not only will enjoy the fine museum 
collection, but they will also find their 
stay in this friendly Ohio town a most 
pleasurable experience. The article 
which I am now inserting in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD gives 
more detailed information about the 
Johnson-Humrickhouse Memorial Mu- 
seum: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 28, 1964] 

ARTIFACTS CROWD OHIO MUSEUM 

CosHocTon, Onto—In a museum in this 
pleasant town of some 12,000 people, in east- 
central Ohio, is one of the most comprehen- 
sive collections of Western Indian artifacts 
in the United States. 

The Johnson-Humrickhouse Memorial Mu- 
seum basket collection displays more than 
900 known weaves, the baskets being made 
of almost every material used from Point 
Barrow to Mexico, by Indians and Eskimos. 
Baskets woven from osiers, reeds, and grasses 
of many types, to be used for cooking, carry- 
ing, storing, are all on exhibit, from tiny 
household items to huge containers, includ- 
ing papoose carriers. 

Slate and wood carving by the Haida In- 
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dians of Alaska portray animals and figures 
prominent in Indian legends. Many good 
ro a of ype arts and crafts show 
their interests in seals and other al 
ine and land animals. 7 
INDIAN CRAFTS 

From the Southwest come collections of 
pottery from the Rio Grande area, and 
Navajo blankets and silver work. The 
Plains Indians are represented by splendidly 
executed pieces of quill and beadwork. 
group of clay heads, fig- 
from Mexico, also a num- 


The Moundbuilders culture of 
region has yielded much of 5 
including what is known as the Wyrick 
“Holy Stone.” This stone was found by 
David Wyrick in an Indian mound in 1860 
Da ee nine Commandments written in 


Ch ing dynasties, along with Chinese — 

Wen Chin Wir a 2 

ese exhibit also contains fine 

carved jade pieces, as well as carvings in 
amber, ivory, and wood. 

India is represented by embroideries, brass, 


From Indonesia come figurines and ta 
pa 

There is a small but very interesting 

collection of swords, knives, and armor from 


item is a hand warmer that carried coals. 
The museum displays a few pieces of the 
mee engi glass. Unique to this mu- 
um are four pieces of pottery made from 
local clay, part of the first Production of pot- 
tery in Coschocton in 1903. It is quit fitting 
that the clay pieces be exhibited here, for 
me 2 3 a schoolhouse, was 
from ck formed 
dug on the site. ae 


Kennedy Half, Plan of Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, com- 
plaints from the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jerscy and other areas are 
mounting on the unfair and unsatisfac- 
tory methods of distributing the Ken- 
nedy half dollar. 

Several constituents have written to 
me, pointing out that they are unable to 
purchase this cherished half dollar which 
honors a great and popular President. 

Congress should take immediate steps 
to assure fair, reasonable, and satisfac- 
tory methods of distributing the Ken- 
nedy half dollar. 

An editorial by Alexander Jones, chief 
editorial writer of the Daily Home News, 
of New Brunswick, N.J., enumerates 
what remedial steps should be taken to 
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accomplish an effective plan of action 
for distribution. This plan should be put 
into operation now. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the New Brunswick (N..) 
Home News, Apr. 28, 1964) 
KENNEDY HALF, PLAN OF ACTION 


Official Washington, with the exception 
of Middlesex County's Representative Ep 
Patren, refused to be alerted to the problems 
of the Kennedy half dollar before they arose. 

Now official Washington knows it has a 
scandal on its hands. The Kennedy half is 
in the hands of the speculators and the 
quick-buck guys are making fortunes, The 
manufacturers of cheap jewelry have them 
too. Even a New York department store is 
advertising a cheap key ring with a Ken- 
nedy half attached, at $2.95. 

But official Washington doesn't know what 
to do. Treasury thinks the problem belongs 
to Federal Reserve. Federal Reserve thinks 
the problem is Treasury's. Both would be 
Telieved if Congress would “do something.” 

Here are some of the things that can be 
done to avert the mushrooming of the scan- 
dal. 


Daily 


Federal Reserve shipped to its district 
banks the first 26 million of Kennedy halves, 
on a quota basis. It doesn’t plan to repeat 
this. Federal Reserve in New York, for in- 
stance, does not now plan to order any more 
Kennedy halves, It, and the other banks, 
should be forced to take Kennedy halves for 
the areas they serve. 

Federal Reserve, too, should order the dis- 
trict banks to mix the Kennedy halves in 
with the substantial supplies of Franklin 
and Walking Liberty halves they now have. 
This would put the coins in circulation for 
a while, instead of in bags for speculators. 

What can Treasury do? Well, despite its 
assertions that it could mint only 90 million 
Kennedy halves in the year 1964, it managed 
to strike around 45 million in the first quar- 
ter of the year. It could maintain produc- 
tion at that level and the speculators might 
be forced to unload. 

Another thing that Treasury could do 
would be to announce that it plans to con- 
tinue minting the Kennedy half dollar with 
the 1964 date through the years ahead. This 
might require congressional backing, and it 
would be a radical departure from past poli- 
cies. But actually, the placing of a date on 
coins, and the placing of mint marks on 
go far back into the dim past when 
to make sure the 


the interest of the speculators 
in the coin would wane immediately if they 
knew it would become plentiful. 

Finally, of course, if Congress wants to, it 


Uttle people and the children of the Nation 
who want this beautiful memento of a mar- 
tyred president have had their natural de- 
sire fulfilled. ` 
These are the things that can be done. 
But will they be done? 


5 The Rail Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
in America is relieved that the threat- 
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ened railroad strike was solved at the 
bargaining table. Our entire Nation 
could have been thrown into the grip of 
an inexorable vise had the railroads be- 
come idle. 

All Americans are grateful that union 
leadership and railroad management, 
working together with President Lyndon 
B. Johnson and Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz, settled these points by col- 
lective bargaining. 

This settlement was a tremendous 
compliment to President Johnson and his 
leadership—the type of leadership that 
distinguished him as the greatest major- 
ity leader in the history of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

I include in my remarks two edi- 
torials—one from the Dallas Morning 
News and the other from the San Angelo 
Standard-Times—of April 24 which ex- 
press in a perfect manner the deep ap- 
preciation we all have for President 
Johnson and his leadership: 

From the Dallas Morning News, 
Apr. 24, 1964] 
Rat SETTLEMENT 

Almost as important as settlement of the 
rail dispute is how it was done. President 
Johnson climbed far out on the bending wil- 
low limb and made it a personal crisis by 
inviting management and labor negotiators 
for day-and-night arguing under his nose in 
the White House. He dropped by several 
times a day for a psychological effect. He 
did not extend a casual Presidential request, 
as so many Chief Executives have done; he 
put the feet of contestants to the White 
House fire and told them to sit and work 
until they had reached agreement. 

It was not so much the force of govern- 


mental intervention; it was a Johnson in- 


vention. And in the personal challenge of 
persuasion, the Texan is a genius. 

In saying that the settlement was more 
of a Johnsonian intervention than a govern- 
mental intervention, the News is mindful 
that he represents a powerful office. It is 
true, too, that the long-simmering. dispute 
represented a collision between big labor and 
big business—which often necessitates a 
knocking together of heads of big govern- 
ment, 

But the technique of using the power of 
the Presidency was significant. He did not 
dictate; he persuaded. He did not threaten; 
he pleaded. 

Mr. Johnson's performance was also a tre- 
mendous boost to the principle of collective 

He told negotiators at the start 
of their work at the White House that he 
had not taken a hand in the case to bury 
this time-honored American way of settling 
labor disputes. 

Settlement itself makes reasonable awards 
of points in which both sides emerge with 
enough gains to overshadow any lasting 
sense of defeat. Railroad workers as a 
whole won increased pay without an over- 
turn of the basic wage structure based on 
miles of a working run as well as the 8- 
hour day. The railroads scored importantly 
in the agreement that road crews may be 
used to a limited extent for certain kinds of 
yard work after bringing a train into a 
terminal. The carriers are also allowed to 
reduce the number of crewmen on self-pro- 
pelled track repair and maintenance equip- 
ment. 

In general, the issues resolved were sec- 
ondary to the toughest one—that of feather- 
bedding costing the railroads $500 million a 
year in the form of unneeded firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight-train service, 

Congress last year placed that costly prac- 
tice under compulsory arbitration, in which 
the railroads won the decision. Railway 
labor, barred from striking against that ar- 
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bitration award, elected to use these second- 
ary issues as a strike threat. 

Present settlement is a welcome relief from 
that devastating threat and a triumph of 
sanity and good will in which ali parties may 
take great satisfaction. 

From the San Angelo Standard-Times, Apr. 
24, 1964} 


JOHNSON STANDING TALLER 
Now 


President Johnson is no magician and he 
wears a different kind of hat in the Texas 
style. But he proved that it makes little 
difference what kind of a hat a man wears, 
he can occasionally pull a rabbit therefrom. 

The rabbit this time was a life-sized 
animal that had been threatening the econ- 
omy of the Nation—a railroad strike poten- 
tial that could have cost the Nation vast 
million of dollars, increased unemployment 
percentages, and damaged the image of Pres- 
idential leadership. He had gambled that in 
prevailing on the railroads and labor to ac- 
cept a delay while negotiators mulled over 
their problems. 

It appeared that only one side would be 
bargaining during the 15 days respite inas- 
much as the railroads had already agreed to 
the recommendations of a couple of Presi- 
dential boards before this and to court find- 
ings. Labor had refused to accept a re- 
duction in the number of unnecessary 
employees. 

Labor leaders had threatened moves to 
nationalize the railroads if they didn’t get 
their demands. 

The unions had the power to wreck the 
Nation's prosperity and a political party's 
hopes. 

It is doubtful they would have accepted 
the compromises unless they could count 
gains in some areas. The agreement will not 
give the rails all they desired in changing 
the rules. But the compromise will be good 
for the country, and President Johnson says 
it allows for needed modernization of lines 
to survive and prosper. 

Negotiators on both sides are to be com- 
mended for their moderation, for ending 
strife that has existed for more than 4 years, 
and for yielding to the public good, whether 
that came from Presidential pressure or the 
innate good sense of the opposing sides. 

A good many things depend on peace in 
the transportation industry. Business deci- 


Ord “Can Do" 


` sions were being delayed and there was a bit 


of foot tapping by investors as they waited 
the decision of negotiators. Stabilization of 
the economy should be more certain as a 
result, 

Mr. Johnson added immensely to his image 
of a “can do” President as he solved a 
problem that two of his predecessors could 
not. — 


Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, full study 
and serious and careful consideration 
must be given to the resolutions which 
have been introduced in this Congress 
to provide for an amendment to our Con- 
stitution which would permit prayer and 
the reading from the Bible in our public 
schools. For this reason, I am pleased 
with the extensive hearings on the ques- 
tion now being held before the Judiciary 
Committee. Wide judgment must be 
exercised for we are dealing with free- 
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dom of religion and the separation of 
church and state, principles that are 
basic to our country’s greatness. All 
Members should conscientiously explore 
the implications of the resolutions that 
have been introduced and with this in 
mind I commend for study an editorial 
by my good friend Reuben E. Alley, 
which was carried in the April 23, 1964, 
issue of his excellent Virginia Baptist 
publication, the Religious Herald. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting the editorial at this point in 
the RECORD: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Annoyance at the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision ibed Bible reading and 
prayer in public schools provoked a number 
of Congressmen to offer an amendment to 
the Constitution that would make ineffective 
the first amendment as an instrument for 
separation of church and state. At first 
these proposed amendments received scant 
attention because few people with under- 
standing of religious liberty believed that 
such a threat would gain serious considera- 
tion by responsible citizens. It is now ap- 


parent that the sense of security was too 


great, Zealous advocates have already put 
into operation forces that are shaking the 
foundations of religious liberty, the greatest 
contribution by America to the cause of hu- 
man freedom. In at least two cities of Vir- 
ginia teenage boys and girls have appeared 
on the streets asking for signatures to a peti- 
tion in support of the proposed Becker 
amendment. Bearing in mind the highly 
emotional nature of this appeal, sponsors 
for the amendment could hardly find a more 
effective way to secure help from the casual 
citizen. It is a matter of grave concern that 
those who seek this, or similar amendments, 


are sometimes receiving comfort from Bap- 


tists; for surely members of this denomina- 
tion should not, through indifference or lack 
of understanding, turn against the distinc- 
tive principle for which Baptists paid so 
dearly prior to the American Reyolution. 
James Madison, who played an important 
role in framing the Constitution and later 
led the Virginia Convention in approval of 
the document, was a Member of the first 
House of Representatives which met at New 
York in April 1789. Early in May of that 
year the Representative from Virginia gave 
notice of an intention to bring for considera- 
tion of the body, certain amendments to the 
Constitution. Most of the States, in adopt- 
ing the Constitution, had asked for amend- 
ments of various kinds. Conventions in Mas- 
sachusetts, South Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, and North Carolina had indicated 
a need for a bill of rights. It was late August 
before Madison could get a hearing for his 
amendments. Since his chief interest was in 
religious freedom, Madison gave careful at- 
tention to wording this amendment and in 
guiding it through periods of debate. Pre- 
viously he had expressed fear of a bill of 
rights, because “the rights of conscience in 
particular, if submitted to public definition, 
would be narrowed much more than they 
are likely ever to be by an assumed power.” 
Experience with Patrick Henry in Virginia 
had warned Madison against statements of 
pretense in matters related to religious free- 
dom. The first draft of the amendment by 
Madison read: “The civil rights of none shall 
be abridged on account of religious beliefs 
or worship, nor shall any national religion be 
established, nor shall the full equal rights of 
conscience be in any manner, or on any pre- 
text, abridged.” After committee action, 
Madison offered a shorter form which the 
House approved: “Congress shall make no 
law abridging religion, or to prevent the free 
exercise thereof, or to infringe the rights of 
conscience.” The Senate refused the amend- 
ment as it came from the House, but later 
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approved a revision formulated by a joint 
committee, and this became a part of the 
first amendment to the Constitution: Con- 

shall make no law respecting an estab- 


exercise thereof.” 
embodied the idea that Madison had in 
mind—a complete separation of church and 
state. A year earlier Madison made clear his 
meaning on the subject during the debate in 
the Virginia Convention: “There is not a 
shadow of right in the General Government 
to intermeddle with religion. Its interfer- 
ence with it, would be a flagrant usurpation.” 

Such ideas expertly expressed by “The 
father of the Constitution” in correspond- 
ence and in debate, are in direct conflict 
with provisions of the amendment proposed 
by Representative Frank J. BECKER, of New 
York. 

“Section 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or Bibli- 
cal Scriptures, if participation therein is on 
a voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
public school, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit making reference 
to belief in, rellance upon, or invoking the 
ald of God or a Supreme Being in any gov- 
ernmental or public document, proceeding, 
activity, ceremony, school, institution, or 
place, or upon any coinage, currency, or 
obligation of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall 
constitute an establishment of religion.” 

“Voluntary” is the key word in section 1 
of the Becker document. The first amend- 
ment, as interpreted many times by the Su- 
preme Court in recent years, assures full and 
unimpeded voluntary religious expression to 
all citizens under all circumstances. Wor- 
ship is voluntary only when it arises from 
purely personal motives and finds expression 
under purely personal controls. The first 
section of the Becker proposal is contradic- 
tory, because it is impossible to recite a 
prayer or to read a passage from the Bible 
for hearing by the captive audience in a free 
public school and at the same time make 
participation by each member of the audi- 
ence a yoluntary act. The effect of section 1, 
if adopted, would be the nullification of the 
first amendment. 

Section 2 by Becker would nullify possi- 
ble future decisions of the Supreme Court, 
Application may be to such proceedings as 
taking an oath of office, swearing witnesses, 
offering prayers in legislative halls and court- 
rooms, and engraving or impressing lengends 
on coins and currency. It seems unlikely 
that the Court would rule against these and 
similar practices, especially the use of the 
emotionally satisfying but meaningless 
legend “In God We Trust.” 

Sections 1 and 2 also raise important 
theological questions. The text speaks of 
“reading from, or listening to * * * Biblical 
Scriptures.” “Biblical Scriptures” refer to 
writings in the Bible, but the Co: 
does not say which Bible. The Christian 
Bible contains both Old Testament and New 
Testament, but for multitudes of Jewish 
citizens the New Testament is an offense. 
Then there is a problem about the Koran 
which is the sacred writing of Mohammedan 
citizens, and a problem about the sacred 
writings of Buddha who is worshipped by 
thousands of citizens in Hawali. And still 
another problem with millions of citizens 
who accept no sacred writings. The text by 
Becker states that nothing shall prevent 
“reference to belief in, rellance upon 
God or a Supreme Being * * * in any 
school, institution, or place.“ Here we have 
possibility for full religious worship in a 
public school or any other place. The word 
“reference” has limitless implications. The 
question arises about worship conducted by 
Protestant, Catholic, Mormon, Jewish, or 
Buddhist pastor or priest before the captive 
audience in a public school, 
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Supreme Court decisions u ra and 
Bible reading in public 9 dis- 
turbed citizens in many communities, be- 
cause these citizens persist in looking at 
the problem from a local point of view. The 
Constitution is a national document and de- 
mands interpretation in terms of the total 
national life. Rulings of the Court may 
seem harsh to members of a homogeneous 
community which long ago accepted prayers 
and Bible reading in public schools as nor- 
mal practice. Stirred by emotions of re- 
sentment people in these communities may 
thoughtlessly approve extremely harmful 
procedures in order to retain their 
practices; thus good citizens may lose their 
birthright by allowing their emotions to 
supplant better judgment. To evaluate the 
Constitution citizens must lift their horizon 
and see that the United States is a tremen- 
dous complexity. In this complexity every 
citizen from Hawalli to Maine must have 
protection in the enjoyment of religious 
freedom as an individual right. And citi- 
zens must ever be mindful of the basic truth 
that by the American concept of d 
majority rule never applies where human 
rights become involved. 


Public Apathy and Minority Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, 
pursuant to permission obtained to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter, I include a 
very forthright and forcible speech de- 
livered by Texas District Judge A. R. 
Stout, of Waxahachie, to a public gath- 
ering in Waco, Tex. 

The thoughts expressed by Judge Stout 
on the trend of our Nation toward the 
socialistic welfare state is food for 
thought for all Americans who believe in 
the system of government devised by our 
forefathers, 

The speech is as follows: 

PUBLIC APATHY AND MINORITY RULE 

For one, I am disturbed about how our 
Government is run for the benefit of minori- 
ties or rather how minority groups run our 
Government. I am disturbed about the 
power of men like Reuther and Hoffa and of 
the Reverend Martin Luther King and Roy 
Wilkins and the separate and collective power 
of the four to make Congress jump and Presi- 
dents tremble, without regard to the rights 
of any other citizen in these United States. 
Why can these four men, mere citizens hold- 
ing no .office, make a President flipflop and 

Congress 


run like a cottontall rabbit, and 
vote as they dictate? Tt is, of course, because 
of their militant political power and the 
apathy of the general public—you and me. 
Why, if a free American wants not to join 
a labor union, should he be compelled to do 
s0? Is it not slavery in reverse when he is 
forced to join a group against his will and 
to pay money to a cause he does not support? 
Yet I wonder how many presidential and 
senatorial aspirants in this country today 
would simply say, without babbling off into 
space, “I support the right-to-work law,” a 
God-given right that is a part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. Why do union heads want to 
unionize everybody and everything, including 
even farmers and Government employees, 
with the power to have a stranglehold on the 
economic and business interests of our Nation 
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and to strike against the Government itself? 
It is because of the economic and political 
power they would have to dictate that which 
they will to be done. 

Every officeholder either wants a bloc vote 
or is apprehensive of one. It is always easy 
to go along with the majority and to yield 
to an insistent and persistent minority. That 
accounts for the passage by the House of 
Representatives, to quote Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, of “the most dangerous 
and far-reaching piece of legislation that was 
ever proposed before an American Congress.” 
For the purpose of politics and propaganda it 
it referred to as civil rights, when actually 
it is one of the greatest civil wrongs that 
has ever been attempted to be foisted upon a 
people who are free or who want to be free. 
Almost every line of the whole bill, save for 
the creation of another commission when we 
already have one that is both active and ag- 
gressive, is invalid under American law and 
the Constitution of the United States, but no 
one knows what the Supreme Court of the 
United States may hold. The so-called pub- 
ue accommodations part of the bill is one of 
the least objectionable features of the whole 
measure, though this particular portion of 
the bill is a verbatim copy of an act that was 
passed by Co: shortly after the Civil 
War and held invalid by the Supreme Court 
in 1883. It is hard to belleve that the exact 
language of what has been held invalid by a 
court would be again proposed to it unless 
the proponents are numbskulls or in posses- 
sion of advance knowledge. 

A man’s place of business is not an open 
house to the public unless he so desires it. 
The invitation to the public is a qualified 
one. No one has to do business with him and 
he can forbid anyone from coming on his 
premises if he so chooses. This is recognized 
State and Federal law from our earliest his- 
tory. Now, a man's home is his castle, where 
we have been taught for centuries under 
English and American law that no man—not 
even the King—can enter without the per- 
mission of the owner, and the same rule of 
law that governs his home applies to his pri- 
vate place of business. Others’ rights end 
where your rights begin. The right of a 
man to be let alone and to run his own busi- 
ness is both a civil and God-given right, and 
@ man has no freedom when he is denied 
the individual liberty to control that which 
is his own. If this be not true, then the next 
short step is to take his away from 
him completely and divide it up or to take it 
over and run it by a governmental commis- 
sar. Where are we drifting when private 
property can no longer be protected and 
nothing is done to protect it against the hue 
and cry to make it free and divide it up? 

There are drastic provisions in this polit- 
ically dubbed civil rights bill which would re- 


quire every American, particularly those en- 


gaged in public work of any kind, never to be 
guilty of discrimination in the employment 
of persons, no matter how incompetent, in- 
efficient or insolent they may be. This is 
spelled out as to public work, and there are 
broad and loose terms that are general 
enough to include every kind of private em- 
ployment known to mankind. This is what 
in parliamentary parlance is known as a 
joker. Upon a failure to meet these impos- 
sible ratios or anything else provided in the 
entire bill, any complainant or disgruntled 
person could subject the supposed offender to 
prosecution and imprisonment and heavy 
penalties and court costs, while the complain- 
ant would have furnished to him free of 
charge all of the Attorney General's 900 law- 
yers and all of the powers of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Talk about discrimination and the 
power to force a man out of business, in many 
instances without a jury trial, if he does not 
kowtow in every way. This is only a part of 
the plot and scheme. By executive fiat and 
edict, every type of Federal aid in the field 
complained of (and at the last count there 
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were around 200 of them), including 
blind relief, farm aid, payments to dis- 
abled veterans, old age pensions and retire- 
ment benefits could be summarily cut off 
from a community, district or even a whole 
sovereign State. Since 1215 A.D. the prop- 
erty of a convicted felon, let alone an un- 
tried citizen, could not be legally confiscated. 
In the same ruthless and un-American man- 
ner the election machinery and educational 
system of States could be taken over by 
Federal referees and agents. In short, the 
possibilities (if not the probabilities) under 
this bill are so great that it amounts to legal- 
ized villainy and treason, It penalizes our 
whole society. It is an insult to American in- 
telligence, a disgrace to our form of govern- 
ment, and a discredit to our institutions. 
One percent of it is a cloak and the other 
99 percent is Fascist power, pure and simple. 

In the paraphrased words of John C. 
Satterfield, a great man and most able lawyer 
and president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1961, this bill applies to you if you 
own a home upon which $1 is due to 
any agency doing any business with the State 
or Federal Government; if you are an em- 
ployer or employee; belong to a union; work 
under civil service, whether Federal or State; 
pay a license tax to a State or city; offer goods 
or services to the public, business or profes- 
sional; borrow money from a bank; deposit 
money in a bank; benefit from any Federal 
farm program; have a child in school; vote; 
receive or expect to receive social security, 
veterans’ benefits, old-age pensions or retire- 
ment benefits. It will reduce States to mere 
appendages and “will, in fact, extend Federal 
control over business, industry and other in- 
dividuals * * * in a degree that exceeds the 
total of such extensions of power by all 
judicial decisions and all congressional 
actions since the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted.” 

Casting aside the customs of centuries 
overnight and forcing association among peo- 
ple by Federal laws or bayonets or the fur- 
ther shedding of innocent citizens’ blood or 
chanting mobbism is not going to solve the 
problems that confront this Nation. Such 
can only hurt everybody and set back 
harmonious relations. Nor will problems be 
met by those political saboteurs who stir up 
hate and violence and then tell us that we 
must love the seething hate and violence 
that they have unloosed. Such care 
nothing about either racial groups or individ- 
uals. They are interested solely in them- 
selves and their own political hides. The 
problems of those who feel downtrodden are 
going to be solved only when they, by their 
own efforts, become better educated and 
reach a higher state of culture and civiliza- 
tion and when we all become a little better 
Christians—then and only then and not 
before. 

Abraham Lincoln said a great many things 
worth remembering, and some of them would 
startle about 100 percent of those who 
look to him as an emblem of what they call 
civil rights. On American rights he said: 

“You cannot strengthen the weak by weak- 
ening the strong; 

“You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men; 

“You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich; 

“You cannot help the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer; 

“You cannot keep out of trouble by spend- 
ing more than your income; 

“You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatreds; 

“You cannot establish security on bor- 
rowed money; 

“You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and in- 
dependence; 


“You cannot help men permanently by do- 
ing for them what they could and should do 
for themselves.” 
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These truisms by Lincoln have not changed 
any more than have the Ten Commandments 
and human nature has changed very little 
since Christ trod this earth's surface. 

The Constitution does not guarantee any 
man anything except liberty. It does not 
guarantee that he shall have money or prop- 
erty; in fact, property is not mentioned in 
the document, though it is implicit that he 
shall be secure in the property that he ac- 
quires or does have. The Declaration of In- 
dependence guarantees only life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Our heritage and 
history is that we shall work for what we 
get, and that God helps those who help 
themselves, s 

We have one safeguard that still stands 
like an ancient sacrifice and that is the aver- 
age, hard working man who loves his country 
and is unafraid. He is not the rich man—it 
is never any trouble to gang up against 
him—nor the lazy no-account—any dema- 
gog who promises more can drown him in 
the nearest river or lead him to his own de- 
struction. It is the middleman who is the 
backbone of our civilization and who has 
accomplished the things most worthwhile in 
it. He is the man the Communists and the 
Socialists throughout the world hate most, 
for they cannot enlist or destroy him. He 
is the man who furnishes the leadership in 
war and peace and the one man who cannot 
be fooled all of the time. We depend heavily 
upon him for he is the bulwark of our future. 

I hope that I am wrong, but as surely as I 
stand here today, if this bill is passed in ite 
present form, we will be a Socialist republic, 
beyond hope or redemption, within the next 
10 to 20 years. The American dream will 
have become a myth and American liberty, as 
we have known it, will be no more. The poor 
barber in Ohio will be forced to open his shop 
and cut the hair of customers that he does 
not want, and an evil tyranny will reign over 
all men and all business, for we will have 
become a nation of Socialist slaves. 

Those Senators who are giving battle to 
this monstrous and iniquitous measure, 
hatched tn the minds of fanatics and radi- 
cals under the cloak of racism, are fighting 
for the liberty of all men and all Americans 
just as much so as did those early Texans 
at the Battle of San Jacinto when Deaf 
Smith uttered those historic words: “I have 
cut down Vince's bridge. Now fight for your 
lives.” If they should fail in their valiant 
effort, dark indeed will be the future of our 
Republic, for the lights will have gone out 
not only in the White House but all over 
America, never to be turned on again. 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
urban renewal program is a fact of life 
and one that has done, and is doing, 
much good for the community of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., which I am honored to rep- 
resent. 

It was with considerable interest that 
I noted the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's 
position that this program should be 
terminated. 

The rebuttal to this view was swift 
and vehement from the Syracuse unit 
of the chamber of commerce. The view 
it expressed is that the clock cannot be 
turned back now when so much has been 
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accomplished economically and esthet- 
ically for our community and more is to 
be done. 

To further explain the local thoughts 
on this matter, I would like to insert 
here an editorial from the Syracuse Her- 
aid-American and an article by Kenneth 
F. Sparrow, business editor of that 
newspaper. 

They follow: 

From the Syracuse Herald-American, 
Apr. 26, 1964] 
LOCAL Untr OPPOSES U.S. CHAMBER 
(By Kenneth F. Sparrow) 

The Greater Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce’s policy on Federal urban renewal pro- 
grams is directly opposed to that of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The national chamber is asking the ad- 
ministration and the Congress to terminate 
the Federal urban renewal and public hous- 
ing programs and to turn the responsibility 
for community development back to commu- 
nity leaders. 

SYRACUSE DISAGREES 

Morrill A. Mace, president, and William H. 
Brennan, executive vice president, assert that 
the Greater Syracuse Chamber does not sup- 
port this policy. 

Their opinion is that the only way in which 
programs for elimination of slums, blight, 
deterioration of both residential and busi- 
ness areas can be accomplished is by Govern- 
ment and private enterprise working hand in 
hand. 

Brennan points out that while the city of 
Syracuse in its urban renewal program is con- 
tinuing to press for the original Federal ob- 
jectives; namely, the elimination of residen- 
tial slums and blight, amendments to the law 
now make possible rebuilding and renewal 
of commercial areas, particularly central 
business districts, 

LOCAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SUPPORTS 


“This new approach is also supported by 
the Greater Syracuse Chamber,” he said. 
“Our local government sees, in large-scale 
rebullding, rehabilitation of some structures 
and demolition of obsolete buildings, a 
chance for central cities to maintain or re- 
gain their role as the economic heart of the 
area. 

“It was in support of this policy that the 
chamber appeared twice this year at public 
hearings to support the development of the 
so-called office-center plan in which MONY 
Plaza will be located.” 

Edwin P. Nellan, president of the U.S. 
Chamber, has announced that a research 
study of the Federal urban renewal and pub- 


less well-off communities are taxed to give 
Federal subsidies to the more affluent com- 
munities. 

Brennan asserts that urban renewal, al- 
though supported in large part by Federal 
funds, is still predominantly a local project 
in which local government and citizens com- 
bine to develop a plan. 

VOLUNTARILY ACCEPTED 


“It is not something which is imposed on 
any community by the Federal Government 
because local citizens and their elected rep- 
resentatives have the final word as to what 
they want to do,” he added. 

Brennan went on to explain that some 
communities have refused urban renewal. 
However, insofar as Syracuse is concerned in 
connection with both slum clearance and 
business economic development, the pro- 
grams are thoroughly reviewed with citizen 
participation before adoption. 

“The US. Chamber of Commerce, in its 
policy, has consistently opposed the use of 
Federal funds for urban renewal,” he ex- 


plained. “It states that the problems of 
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slum clearance, elimination of blight, and 

commercial revitalization are solely a local 

problem and should be handled locally. 
UNITS AUTONOMOUS 

“While the Greater Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce is affiliated with the U.S. Cham- 
ber, it is autonomous so far as policy is con- 
cerned. While in agreement with a vast 
majority of the policies of the U.S. Chamber, 
the Greater Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
has not supported the U.S. Chamber policy 
insofar as urban renewal is concerned. 

“It is our opinion that the only way in 
which the programs for elimination of slums, 
blight, deterioration of both residential and 
business areas can be accomplished is by 
Government and private enterprise working 
hand in hand. In large-scale downtown de- 
velopments, the Federal Government's strong 
power of eminent domain is needed, as well 
as the moneys made available for clearing 
of the land so that a private enterprise may 
develop the area.” 

Mace commented that from the very be- 
ginning of the urban renewal program in 

, the chamber of commerce regarded 
it as a most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the city. A special committee on 
urban renewal was appointed early in the fall 
of 1958 under the chairmanship of Kenneth 
G. Bartlett with Earle R. Hollings as co- 
chairman. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

This committee met frequently with city 
urban renewal officials and, with the assist- 
ance of the Syracuse Governmental Research 
Bureau, made recommendations to the city 
regarding the development of the program. 

These included the reduction of public re- 
use of land from 66 to 53 acres, appointment 
of an official citizens council on urban re- 
newal, realinement of the Community Plaza 
to better complement downtown, a compre- 
hensive market analysis survey in order to 
provide a sound basis for redevelopment 
plans, and a general or master land use plan 
to be developed to show the relation of urban 
renewal to the future plans for the city. 

Chamber of commerce representation at 
the first public hearing on the project in 
May 1960 described the Near East Side urban 
renewal project as “the most promising 
opportunity Syracuse has had for major 
physical development in the last century.” 

PROJECT SUPPORTED 


“At this hearing we supported the entire 
plan in principle, making a number of recom- 
mendations regarding future development 
and reuse of the area, including amount 
of space allocated for office and residential 
use, and street layout, Mace added. “We 
also recommended that no major change in 
reuse or alternate reuse be made without 
public hearing.” 

Since that time the chamber has appeared 
at public hearings in support of the develop- 
ment of Presidential Plaza and MONY Plaza. 
As an integral part of urban renewal, the 
chamber from the urged a new 
housing code with adequate enforcement, and 
supported at a public hearing in 1963 the 
housing code under which the city is now 
operating. 

Mace explained that the chamber’s urban 
development committee, now under the 

p of Clyde H. Harrison, “is con- 
tinuing to watch developments and is com- 
mitted policywise to support the broad ob- 
jectives of these urban renewal plans, which 
can only be successful when private enter- 
prise and Government work together.“ 


From the Syracuse Herald-Journal, Apr. 27, 
1964] 


SYRACUSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WISELY 
Bucks NATIONAL CHAMBER ON URBAN RE- 
NEWAL VETO 
This newspaper has been deluged with 

documentation from the U.S. Chamber of 
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Commerce to support the national chamber's 
contention that: 

All Federal public housing and urban re- 
newal subsidy programs should be termi- 
nated. , 

The national chamber argues over the - 
nature of Arch N. Booth, 9 vice te 
ident, that the country would be money 
ahead if we'd terminate these subsidy grants 
right now, paid what Uncle Sam owed on 
current obligations to such communities as 
Syracuse, and then shut up shop. At least, 
the national chamber argues, the country 
would save the cost of han and ac- 
counting for such funds and programs which, 
it figures, run to around 13 Percent of the 
subsidy payments. 

CHAMBER ARGUMENT 


Also in the chamber’s arsenal of argum: 
is this statistical contention: Urban —— 
and public housing subsidies are going to 
States which already have relatively good 
housing and relatively high incomes, 
In effect, what the chamber Says is this: 
New York State residents earn a higher 
annual income than Alabama residents: they 
aiso live in better houses and apartments; 
and they are getting, in turn, more of Uncle 
Sam's money for housing the poor and the 
aged and for rebuilding their communities, 
Therefore, to continue the 
whole business should be ee ete = 
POSITION FAULTY 


This kind of argument has odged 
against public housing 3 its 
27 years of existence. Now it is being ex- 
tended to urban renewal efforts. 

There's a certain amount of 
argument. Admittedly, 3 1 ie 
of bad housing; admittedly, Alabama doesn't 
possess the industrial and commercial base 
built over the years to produce for its citizens 


the 

princi 
operates to take from the richer eee 
help support the poorer regions. 


NEW YORK CONTRIBUTES 

This is so evident that, with 
States as New York and their 8 
butions to the Federal Tr. States like 
Alabama would be forced to scrabble along 
on next to n For, comparatively, 
their contributions to the National , 
don't begin to match the contributions of 
the older industrialized regions, 

In other words, 
of incomes, wealth, 


such 


where Syracuse would be headed toda: 

without (1) its subsidized public housing, 

and (2) its Near East Side urban renewal 

project and its downtown one urban renewal 

development? Where, indeed, would be our 

hopes for metropolitan rejuvenation? 
SYRACUSE DISAGREES 


Please note that the Greater Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce does not support the 
national chamber in its contentions. 


Indeed, as this newspaper's business edi- 
tor, Kenneth F. Sparrow, pointed out yes- 
terday, the Syracuse Chamber has been an 
advocate and a participant in the city’s urban 
renewal plans and efforts right from the 
start; nay, we'd say a spark plug. 

The national chamber, we feel, has lost 
touch with hometown reality in its eager- 
ness to oppose Federal partnership in a com- 
munity’s rejuvenation, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today presented my statement to 
the House Judiciary Committee support- 
ing the resolutions proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to permit re- 
ligious exercises in the public schools 
and the acknowledgment of our religious 
heritage in our public life. Like many 
of the Members of this Body who have 
received a large amount of mail in favor 
of such proposals, I have been urged to 
sign the discharge petition which seeks 
to bring to the floor for immediate con- 
sideration the resolution proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BECKER]. 
And also like many of my colleagues who 
support the resolution in principle, I 
have refrained from signing the dis- 
charge petition out of concern for an- 
other principle, respecting the ordinary 
functioning of our legislative processes. 
Soon after I was first elected, in the 85th 
Congress, I was urged to sign discharge 
petitions then at the Speaker's desk. 
However, after reflecting about the mat- 
ter I concluded that this was a most ex- 
traordinary procedure that should be re- 


it would not be necessary to resort 
use. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 21st, 1957, I explained my posi- 
tion as follows: 

While I am not opposed to the rules of 


the House providing for discharge petitions. 
I do believe the taking of legislation from 


8 
sE 


committee 
system has served the legislative branch of 
the Government well. 3 


While I had hoped that the House 
Judiciary Committee would have initi- 
ated hearings on this subject at a much 
earlier date I did not believe that the 
ordinary procedures of the House had 
been sufficiently exhausted to require my 
making exception to my general policy. 
I preferred to join many of my colleagues 
in sponsoring individual resolutions of 
similar content as a means to effect the 
desired result of scheduling such com- 
mittee hearings. I am gratified that 
the committee has now undertaken these 
hearings and am hopeful that they will 
result in the reporting of a resolution 
which the full House membership can 
consider. 

Because of the wide interest and im- 
portance of this question I extend my re- 
marks in the Recor to include my state- 
ment to the Judiciary Committee so that 
it may be available to those who may 
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wish to examine it before the committee 
hearings are printed. 
The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. 
, OF MICHIGAN, IN SUPPORT oF 
Hover Jotnr RESOLUTION 802, PROPOSING 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO PRAYERS 
AND BIBLE READING, PRESENTED TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, APRIL 30, 1964 


I have joined in sponsoring a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which reads as follows: 


H. J. Res. 802 


Joint Resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or Bibli- 
cal Scriptures, if participation therein is on 
& volun basis, in any governmental or 
public school, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or inyoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion, 

“Src. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 

I have done so in behalf of the great num- 
ber of people of the Michigan Sixth District 
who have expressed their interest in such a 
proposal over the past year and out of the 
conviction that their case was soundly based. 

At the outset, let it be said that the issue 
before us is not one of being for or against 
the doctrine of the separation of church and 
state, nor that those who proposed this 
amendment would seek to abridge it in any 
way. This amendment seeks only to restore, 
not with, the original meaning of 
that doctrine as it has existed for some 175 
years. 

WHY A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT? 


There are those who believe that a consti- 
tutional amendment may be too extreme a 
remedy * * * that it would be best to walt in 
the hope that the Supreme Court might 
clarify the confused situation it has precipi- 
tated. There is, unfortunately, at present 
no indication that the Supreme Court is dis- 
posed to take such remedial action, and faced 
with the probability that any law passed by 
Congress would be summarily interpreted by 
that Court as a violation of the lst amend- 
ment, there seems no other recourse than 
the amendment process. It would, of course, 
not be the first instance in which a position 
taken by the Supreme Court was overruled 

the passing of a constitutional 
amendment, as was the case with the 11th 
amendment which nullified the decision 
reached in Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dallas 419, 
in 1793. 
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THE AIM OF THE 


The criticism has been made that the ad- 
vocates of this amendment are in reality not 
taking issue with the majority opinion of 
the Court in its recent decisions, but with 
the minority opinions which do 
not carry the force of law. In a sense this is 
true, but it u apparent that essentially the 
same spirit and line of reasoning permeates 
both the majority and concurring opinions of 
the Court, even though different conclusions 
are reached as to specific applications, In 
any case, it should be noted well by such 
critics that a major part of the history of the 
Court is composed of cases wherein an earlier 
minority opinion has later become the con- 
trolling majority view. In addition, it is also 
to be recalled that the Supreme Court has 
often sought to justify its assumption of the 
broad powers of interpretation presumably 
reserved by the Constitution to the popu- 
larly elected legislative branch as being due 
to some failure of Congress to provide defini- 
tive legislation in many areas in which court 
cases have developed. By initiating this 
amendment, Congress, therefore, can be seen 
as fulfilling its proper function. 

The essential issue at stake here, I believe, 
is simply whether the religious heritage of 
our Republie will be permitted to remain a 
living part of our Nation; whether in the 
case of our schoolchildren, they will come to 
know that heritage from personal experience 
or, at best, merely abstractly as something 
dead in our past. 

This amendment does not propose that 


public schools assume the responsibility for 


the religious education of the child, but only 
that they be permitted to recognize the 
spiritual nature of man and to acknowledge 
the importance of religious knowledge as be- 
ing of continuing relevance to our public life 
and not merely something of historical inter- 
est. For whether or not the child is permit- 
ted to recite, Man does not Hve by bread 
alone,” the fact remains that this assertion, 
which is essentially a religious one, poses a 
problem which an avowedly secular education 
cannot avold. For our society was founded 
upon a concept of man as a spiritual creature 
from which is derived his natural rights and 
freedom. Faced by the problem embedded in 
that assertion, public education cannot as- 
sume the stance of “strict neutrality” which 
the Supreme Court thinks necessary and pos- 
sible. It either accepts this concept of the 
spiritual nature of man and his freedom or 
it accepts a nonspiritual concept of man, 
OUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 


Each Member of Congress, I believe, re- 
ceived a letter dated April 9, 1964, from the 
American Humanist Association, Vashti Mc- 
Collum, president, urging us to oppose any 
prayer amendment, which stated in 
“This association is composed of individuals 
who cannot with integrity look to any super- 
natural order for the solution of man's prob- 
lems.” Members of this association have been 
in the forefront of those initiating the cases 
which have borne fruit in the decisions to 
which we here raise objection. Noone would 
question their right to hold sucha view, But 
we can properly question the validity of that 
view and the claim that in effect it be given 
preference over our traditional religious 
heritage in the conduct of our public life. 

“We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being,” so said 
Mr. Justice Douglas, speaking for the ma- 
jority of the Court in Zorach v. Clauson, 343 
U.S. 306, 313, in 1952. There can be little 
doubt that this statement represents the 
consensus of opinion of our Founding 
Fathers, even of such a rigorous advocate of 
church-state separation as Thomas Jefferson 
who once posed the question which confronts 
us today, “Can the liberties of a nation be 
thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of 
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the people that their liberties are the gift 
of God?” And he, at another time, observed, 
the “rights of conscience are inviolate be- 
cause we are answerable for them only to 
God.” 

THE FIRST AMENDMENT — 

It seems incredible that a nation, after 
fostering nearly 200 years of perhaps the 
most remarkable period of religious liberty 
in history should all of a sudden be forced 
to present arguments to justify the founda- 
tion upon which that heritage is based. The 
original meaning of the first amendment 
phrase * * * “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof? 
as found in the debates of the First Congress 
seem to be quite clear. According to James 
Madison, the Member of Congress who guided 
the first 10 amendments to passage, “The 
meaning of the words (is) that Congress 
should not establish a religion and enforce 
legal observance of it by law, nor compel 
men to worship God in any manner contrary 
to their conscience.” To make the meaning 
even plainer, Madison sought to place the 
word “national” before “religion,” however, 
anti-Federalist distaste for the word na- 
tional” apparently prevented its inclusion. 
As Madison explained in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 15, 1789, he believed 
“that the people feared one sect might ob- 
taina ce, or two combined together 
and establish a religion to which they would 
compel others to conform * * * if the word 
national was introduced, it would point the 
amendment directly to the object it was in- 
tended to prevent.” The first amendment, 
and presumably this understanding of it, 
was made applicable to State laws, of course, 
by virtue of the Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the 14th amendment. 

THE EFFECT OF PRAYER AMENDMENT 


As I acknowledged earlier, I believe that 
the proposed prayer amendment is directed 
less at the letter of the law as laid down by 
the Supreme Court than at the questionable 
reasoning employed by the Justices in reach- 
ing these decisions. I believe that the de- 
cisions reached in Engel v. Vitale, 370 US. 
421 (1962), and in Abington School District 
v. Schempp. 374 U.S. 203 (1963), should stand 
to the extent that I do not believe it is 
proper that there should be State laws re- 
quiring specific types of religious prayers and 
recitations. Rather, it would be better, I 
believe, for State governments to follow the 
example of the President who recommends 
but does not require the observance of reli- 
gious days and exercises, such as Thanksgiv- 
ing. It would then be left to the local school 


board in each community to determine what 


form this might take in conformance with 
the sectarian composition of that community 
Certainly, such religious activities as provid- 
ed by the local school board would be on a 
voluntary basis. Should objection be raised 
by a scientific humanist or any other believ- 
er or nonbeliever, the issue would become a 
matter for mutual accommodation within 
that school system. If no accommodation 
were possible, at the very most it would mean 
that a particular school board might find it 
necessary to prohibit such religious exercises 
in its schools. It has been the great injus- 
tice of the Court’s decisions that in seeking 
to redress grievances in one school system, it 
has struck down blindly religious exercises 
in all school districts throughout the land, 
without any regard as to whether such an 
issue existed in these districts or not. By 
taking this absolute, unreasoning approach 
to the doctrine of separation of church and 
state, the Court has defeated its own claim 
to remain “strictly neutral” in its interpre- 
tation of it. 

I do not depreciate the very real difficulties 
that some school districts have experienced 
over this issue. The natural tendency has 
been for the school board to pass the problem 
on to State officials and legislatures; and it 
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is likewise unsurprising that some of these 
officials, armed with these Court decisions, 
would interpret them in the most absolute 
way in order to avoid having to be responsi- 
ble for making any distinctions between, for 
example, the singing of Christmas carols or 
the national anthem and reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer. However, that many State officials 
have prohibited such exercises only reveals 
the barren logic upon which the Court's ar- 
gument is based. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
has found it necessary to try to derail the 
logic of its argument before it reaches its 
most absurd conclusions, in order to uphold 
Sunday laws in McGowan v. Maryland, 366 
U.S. 420 (1961), through a quasi-legal dis- 
tinction between purely religious practices 
and practices though religiously inspired may 
be said to have a purely secular purpose. The 
inference here is that religious practices are 
unobjectionable so long as they have no sig- 
nificant public meaning or influence, Simi- 
larly, Mr. Justice Black in Engel v. Vitale, 
supra, at 435, suggests that: 

There is of course nothing in the decision 
reached here that is inconsistent with the 
fact that schoolchildren and others are of- 
ficially encouraged to express love for our 
country by reciting historical documents 
such as the Declaration of Independence 
which contain references to the Deity or by 
singing Officially espoused anthems which in- 
clude the composer's professiosn of faith in 
a Supreme Being, or with the fact that there 
are many manifestations in our public life 
of belief in God.” 

Here again the idea is presented that our 
religious heritage can be publicly acknowl- 
edged only as something of historical inter- 
est, dead in our past. 

All of this is not to say, of course, that in 
some cases, religious exercises in the schools 
have not been handled in such a way as to 
give rise to legitimate objections, but such 
violations in themselves do not necessarily 
mean that all religious exercises violate the 
separation of church and state doctrine. 
Any law may be unconstitutionally enforced 
or interpreted. It does not follow that the 
law itself is unconstitutional. 


THE MORAL FOUNDATION OF DEMOCRACY 


We do not advance religious freedom by 
prohibiting public acknowledgment of the 
source from which all our liberties spring 
and are nourished. Religious liberty has 
flourished in America, not because a skepti- 
cal attitude toward religion prevented the 
Founding Fathers from establishing a ha- 
tional religion, but on the contrary, because 
of the great respect all Americans have pub- 
Uely and privately held for the spiritual na- 
ture of man, The success of the doctrine of 
the separation of church and state rests upon 
that respect. American democracy itself rests 
upon a faith in man as a rational, moral and 
spiritual creature. The Communist mind 
denies the spiritual nature of man and erects 
in place of a transcendent God an imminent, 
Socialist state which demands the absolute, 
unquestioning obedience of its subjects. Un- 
der it, freedom is replaced by serfdom. The 
Communist state thus represents the most 
extreme and perverted instance of the fusion 
of church and state. 

Our Founding Fathers did not consider 
democracy to be an end in itself. 
simply offers the best opportunity for men 
to achieve their full poteritialities. Whether 
this opportunity Is realized cannot be as- 
sured simply through a rigid, 
adherence to democratic procedures and 
techniques. After all, both Hitler in demo- 
cratic Germany and Peron in democratic 
Argentina came to power in perfectly legal 
fashion. 

As a noted American theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr asserts in his book, The Children 
of Light and the Children of Darkness,” 
Modern democracy requires * a 
religious basis, not only in order to antici- 
pate and understand the perils to which it 
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is exposed, but also to give it a more persua- 
sive Justification. Man's capacity for justice 
makes democracy possible; but man’s in- 
clination to injustice makes democracy 
necessary.” - 

A professor of political science, John H. 
Hallowell, of Duke University, in his book, 
“The Moral Foundation of Democracy,” 
elaborates upon this theme as follows: 

“The ideals of democracy never have been 
and never will be achieved with perfection— 
they are goals constantly to be striven for 
but never perfectly realized. In the last 
analysis, democracy is ‘a venture of faith In 
the moral and spiritual possibilities of man 
when entrusted with freedom.’ Whether 
that freedom will be used to promote a just 
social order in which the moral and spiritual 
potentialities of all men equally will be en- 
couraged to grow or whether it will degen- 
erate into license and anarchy depends upon 
how each one of us conceives and uses it.” 

Perhaps no one understood better than 
Alexis de Tocqueville the moral and spiritual 
strength which made American democracy 
achieve what French democracy, torn by the 
antireligious fervor of the French Revolution, 
could not. In his classic study of “Democ- 
racy in America," based on his observation 
of the America of the 1830's, De Tocqueville 
offered the following judgment: 

“When the religion of a people is destroyed, 
doubt gets hold of the higher powers of the 
intellect, and half paralyzes all the others. 
Every man accustoms himself to have only 
confused and changing notions on the sub- 
jects most interesting to his fellow-creatures 
and himself. His opinions are ill-defended 
and easily abandoned; and, in despair of ever 
resolving by himself the hard Problems re- 
specting the destiny of man, he ignobly sub- 
mits to think no more about them. Such a 
condition cannot but enervate the soul, relax 
the springs of the will, and prepare a people 
for servitude. Not only does it happen, in 
such a case, that they allow their freedom to 
be taken from them; they frequently them- 
selves surrender it. When there is no longer 
any principle of authority im religion, any 


“For my own part, I doubt whether man 
can ever support at the same time complete 
religious independence and entire political 
freedom. And I am inclined to think that 
if faith be wanting in him, he must be sub- 
ject; and if he be free, he must believe.” 

IN CONCLUSION 
This amendment seeks in no way to pro- 


mote any sect or religious 
to 11 1. institution, nor 


Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the ma- 
jority of the Court in Engel v. Vitale, supra, 
at 436, closed his opinion by acknowledging 
that the Government endorsement of prayer 
seems relatively insignificant when com- 
Pared with the governmental encroachments 
upon religion in the past, but said, quoting 
James Madison, “It is proper to take alarm 
at the first experiment on our Liberties.” 
Certainly we must be at least equally con- 
cerned with any experiment upon the very 
source of all our liberties. 
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For the reasons I have outlined, I have 
been moved to join many of my colleagues 
in proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. A constitutional amendment is 
admittedly a most serious undertaking, and 
I would not claim that the specific wording 
of the resolution I have joined in introduc- 
ing necessarily represents the only possible 
means available to achieve the amendment’s 
purpose. But I would ask that the delicacy 
with which such an amendment must be 
handled not be made sufficient reason to 
prevent the committee from agreeing on 
language which will restore the traditional 
meaning of the doctrine of separation of 
church and state as one which permits the 
affirmation of our religious heritage in our 
public life, The apparent need for this 
amendment far transcends any of the diffi- 
culties that may be raised in its path. 


— 


Invocation by Rev. Dr. W. S. McBirnie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a prayer by the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
McBirnie, as being most timely while the 
Judiciary Committee is holding hearings 
on the Becker amendment on prayer in 
the public schools. 

INVOCATION BY THE REVEREND Dr. W. S. Mc- 


BIRNIE OF THE UNITED COMMUNITY CHURCH 
or GLENDALE 


O God, we pause to remember Thy name 
for we live in a time when it is sọ easy to 
forget Thee. We humbly seek Thy strength 
lest we foolishly imagine we can be strong 
enough without it. Open our eyes that we 
may not be blind leaders fo the blind. Help 
us to see in crystal clarity the towering issues 
of our day. Forgive us for letting evil tri- 
umph because good men do nothing. For- 
give us for selling our birthright of freedom 
for a mess of socialist pottage. Forgive us 
for allowing the growth of Communist slay- 
ery because we were too busy to care. For- 
give our courts for banishing Thy name and 
Thy book from our schools; in the same year 
our educators welcomed back to their cam- 
puses the “masters of deceit.” Forgive us of 
the church for even the thought of peace 
at any price or coexistence with the kingdom 
of darkness. Forgive our political leaders for 
the moral softness which makes appease- 
ment a virtue and which boasts of accom- 
modation, convergence, and making the 
world safe for diversity with the barbarians 
who would destroy Thy name among men. 
O God, forgive us all for our illusion of pros- 
perity and security at a time when the en- 
emy is both before our gates and inside our 
defenses; for Thy hand doth even now write 
upon the wall that we are weighed in the 
balances. Take from us our pride, our smug- 
ness, and our sin. Restore to us the convic- 
tion that freedom has a moral right to pre- 
vail. Set our will like granite, lest we falter 
in the fight. Light in our hearts the fierce 
fires of faith which alone can transform us 
from mere partisans into patriots. Help us 
once again to hear the sound of trumpets in 
the morning and victory when the day is 
through. And—if it be Thy will—grant a 
new sense of high purpose to Thy people, 
that we may fulfill our calling and once 
again mount the offensive against the tide 
of destruction—for ourselves, and our chil- 
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dren, and for all men who long to be free. 
To this end we invoke Thy presence upon 
this occasion, in the name of Thy Son, Our 
Lord. Amen, 


Address Delivered by General de Gaulle, 
President of the French Republic, Over 
French Radio and Television, on April 
16, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr, YOUNGER.—-Mr. Speaker, regard- 
less of our individual opinions of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, President of the French 
Republic, I am sure we all can under- 
stand and appreciate his intense loyalty 
for France. 

On April 16, 1964, he delivered a mes- 
sage over the French radio and television 
in which he pronounces some very states- 
manlike conclusions which could well 
apply to our own country. I refer espe- 
cially to his treatment of the subject 
of inflation and more particularly to his 
dogmatic statement: “It is above all nec- 
essary that what a nation distributes 
does not exceed what it earns.” 

His full speech follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GENERAL DE GAULLE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, OVER 
FRENCH RADIO AND TELEVISION, ON APRIL 
16, 1964 


France is one in her diversity. When we 
speak of her affairs we must, of course, see 
what is happening in the different branches, 
but we must also measure the whole. How- 
ever, on this subject, some want to consider 
only fragmentary matters or special interests. 
Then, in these limited areas, they confine 
themselves to what seems disturbing to them, 
without taking into account the factors that 
are, to the contrary, favorable. The result 
of this is a more or less confused and diffused 
cloud which risks blinding the country’s eyes 
to the overall situation which concerns it. 
Therefore it is this overall situation which 
I am going to speak about today. 

At home the goal toward which we are 
advancing has never been more clear. It 
concerns our development. Therein lies at 
one and the same time the mainspring of 
modern civilization, the desire of the peonle 
as a whole, the condition of French inde- 
pendence, power, and influence. But since 
we are living through the changes day by 
day, while the results can only be assessed 
after a fairly long time, many—although of 
good faith—underestimate what has been 
accomplished, Since I, myself have, for more 
than 5 years, maintained a careful watch 
over the accounts, I can say what point we 
have reached. 


Since 1958 and up to the end of 1963, 
what France earned increased by 30 per- 
cent—yes, 30 percent—its income growing 
each year by an average of 5.5 percent in 
relation to the preceding year. This in- 
crease is expressed in terms of absolute 
value, calculated in constant francs, in other 
words it is the real income, calculated after 
deducting all factors concerning price varia- 
tions. Never before has our development 
attained such a rhythm. Once having sub- 
tracted from this increase in the nation’s 
gross profits what is needed in order to raise, 
for a still better future, the rate of our in- 
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vestments, in order to pay our debts, which 
were heavy, in order to provide ourselves 
with gold and exchange reserves—and taking 
into account our population growth—it is 
the French standard of living which benefits 
from the advance, Indeed, during the same 
period the standard of living rose by 21 per- 
cent, or by an average of at least 4 percent 
annually. 

Even, for certain categories which, up to 
1958, appeared to be least favored, the im- 
provement has since then exceeded these 
figures. Thus, this year, wages and salaries 
paid to the civil service and public enter- 
prises represent an average increase per per- 
son of 4.5 percent each year, despite the 
Increase in personnel—chiefly those of the 
teaching body. Thus, during the past 5 
years, the income of our farmers, taking into 
account the decrease in their number, has 
increased by an average per person of roughly 
5 percent annually, while their access, finally 
obtained, to the free market of the European 
Economic Community can open broad and 
new prospects to their production, their 
sales and their profits. Thus retirement 
benefits for the aged have increased in 5 
years by at least 25 percent for everyone and 
by 46 percent for those who contributed to 
social security, not including additional al- 
lowances for the current year. Once again, 
we are concerned with figures expressing the 
increase in real purchasing power, whatever 
the price rise has been. 

As regards social investments which, with- 
out directly and immediately raising the 
standard of living of each individual, never- 
theless produce a general improvement in 
living conditions of the nation as a whole, 
and also in its worth, a few figures make it 
possible to indicate the impetus which has 
been given to them. In 1958 we constructed 
an average of 793 housing units each day. 
This year we are building 1,000. In 5 years 
appropriations for public health increased 
by 57 percent, for scientific research by 100 
percent, for education by 136 percent, for 
youth and sports by 139 percent. 

This overall development, which is unpre- 
cedented and which, in the long run, should 
benefit everyone, must be pursued and will 
be pursued. This must indeed be the goal of 
a national effort even larger, even more 
methodical and even better administered. 
But, of course, it is above all necessary that 
what the Nation distributes does not exceed 
what it earns. Otherwise there would be in- 
flation, no matter what could be the argu- 
ment or pretense. Doubtless, inflation, when 
one indulges in it, at first produces artificial 
advantages. But, just as a prodigal, after 
fleeting euphory, sooner or later finds him- 
self a prey to ruin and misfortune, a country 
prey to inflation condemns itself to mone- 
tary, economic, and sociai collapse undergo- 
ing the worst upheavals. That is why the 
duty of the Government authorities is to 
maintain the balance between the Nation's 
real m and successive increases al- 
lotted to either the different categories or 
the various overall transformations required 
by progress. The stabilization plan—that is, 
all the measures concerning prices, salaries, 
credit, public expenditures, the budget—is 
therefore, of fundamental importance for all 
the French, precisely for the reason that it 
counteracts everywhere the spirit of facil- 
ity, regularizes the progress of each individ- 
ual, and rejects any outbidding. 

As is always the case when the general 
interest is asserted, the individual desires 
which are held back thereby find champions 
to contradict rule and reason. For exam- 
ple, there is no lack of objectors to exclaim: 
“By wishing to contain excess expenditures, 
you're slowing up activity and, on the excuse 
of preventing inflation, provoking recession.” 
However, if it appears that the stabilization 
plan is in the process of balancing our at- 
fairs, we do not see that our production, our 
trade, our standard of living is in any way 
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imperiled by this. But they most certainly 
would be imperiled if we allowed ourselves 
to go ahead and spend more than we have. 
Particularly as the European Common Mar- 
ket, which is gradually becoming essential to 
our prosperity, but which is instituting be- 
tween the Six a state of permanent com- 
petition, could not long incorporate a French 
economy whose inflation would wreck the 
balance of accounts, trade, and payments. 

Nor ts there any lack of claimants to say: 
“As regards the position of the working cate- 
gories, this one or that one has been treated 
unfairly. We must make up the gap. Too 
bad for stabilization.” Well, does anyone 
believe that in inflation, whatever would be 
done could be worthwhile and lasting, since 
the day would inevitably come when every- 
thing would fall apart. No. If excessive 
disadvantages really do exist, we must of 
course remedy them. But that should be 
done by modifying, where necesary, the 
present distribution of the surplus yield of 
our economy and not by creating artificial 
surpluses at the expense of expansion, the 
budget, and the currency. In other words, 
from now on we need an incomes policy, 
comprising a whole series of cohesive meas- 
ures, incorporated in our national develop- 
ment plan. but certainly not hasty and dis- 
cordant measures, taken in fits and starts, 
for each branch in its turn, subject to ran- 
dom pressures or fragmentary contingencies. 
The law of our age is no longer the perma- 
nent and systematic struggle of interests, 
it is the organization of our economic and 
social solidarity. 


Finally, there is no lack of critics to say: 


“Let us give up endowing ourselves with 
modern defense means, that is nuclear weap- 
ons, and let us stop helping the progress of 
the people in the world who aspire to our 
civilization, In this way we could round off 
the amounts that we allocate to State em- 
ployees and social investments.” Of course, 
for the time, we would find a certain surplus 
there. However, one would oniy have to look 
further than a simplistic demagogy to see 


ambition of the Soviets and the nature of 
their regime brings the threat of a terrible 
conflict to bear on the free world, on this side 
and on the other side of the Atlantic, France 
is in of destruction and invasion 
without having any certainty that her Ameri- 
can allies, themselves directly exposed to 
death, would know how to prevent this for 
her. For France, to deny herself her own 
means of deterring the adversary from a pos- 
sible attack on her, when she is in a position 
to have these means, that would be attract- 
ing the lightning while depriving herself of 
a lightning rod. But that would also be 
relying entirely for her defense and, thereby, 
her existence and, finally, her policy, on a 
foreign protectorate and one that is uncer- 
tain anyway. No. We are worth more than 
that! 

As for putting an end to the friendly, re- 
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and on which in the final analysis depend 
the peace and the fate of the world? 

Women and men of France, whether it is 
our domestic progress or our action abroad 
that is at issue, you can see that for us the 
national debate comes back to this question: 
“Should France be France?” In reply we 
often hear the glib appeal for letting things 
be, for dispersion and effacement, which was 
the appeal in times of decline. But the na- 
tion, which finds within itself the sources of 
a powerful renewal and which sees itself 
rising among the others has, to the contrary, 
chosen effort, cohesion, and success. 

Vive la République! Vive la France! 


Law Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the seventh annual obsery- 
ance of Law Day. 

Law Day has three main objectives: 
To foster a deeper respect for law by 
teaching how laws serve and protect all 
citizens, to encourage responsible citizen- 
ship by demonstrating that individual 
rights and freedoms involve individual 
obligations, and to emphasize the con- 
trast between individual liberty under 
law and the subordination of individual 
rights under communism which on the 
same date stages its traditional May Day 
demonstrations. 

The theme of Law Day this year is 
“Observe the Law: Key to Order, Justice, 
and Freedom.” In his proclamation is- 
sued for Law Day, President Johnson 
called on the American people to “re- 
dedicate themselves to the ideals of 

ty and justice under law in their 
relations with each other and to cultivate 
that respect for law that is so vital to 
the democratic way of life.” 

The observance of Law Day has special 
meaning for America this year because 
we are engaged in a great national strug- 
gle to extend the rule of law to our 
Negro citizens who have long been denied 
their inalienable rights. For more than 
a century, they have been deprived of the 
equal opportunity due them in education, 
employment, and public accommoda- 
tions. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees Negro citizens the right 
to vote. Yet the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that in some places Negroes are de- 
nied the right to vote solely because of 
their race. Our democracy cannot tol- 
erate such a flagrant abuse of one of the 
fundamental rights of its citizens, Nor 
can we expect them to contentedly accept 
second-class citizenship status. There 
can be no order, justice, and freedom in 
the United States until each and every 
citizen can exercise his constitutional 
rights without fear of force or the threat 
of reprisal. 

In the past decade the executive and 
judicial branches of Government have 
taken effective action to remedy the in- 
justices suffered by the Negro population. 
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But until 1963, the Congress had made 
only a token start toward redressing the 
just grievances of the Negro community. 
Now the House has passed an excellent 
civil rights bill and the Senate is consid- 
ering it. This legislation is not the com- 
plete solution to our racial problems, but 
it is a moderate, constructive step which 
will reduce tensions and take civil rights 
disputes out of the streets and into the 
courts, where they can be settled ac- 
cording to law. This is the American 
way. 

In 1964, lawyers have a great oppor- 
tunity to play a vital role in the fight to 
guarantee equal justice under. law to all 
Americans. Due to their training and 
standing in their communities, lawyers 
are uniquely qualified to explain the con- 
stitutional principles on which the civil 
rights bill is based and to counter the 
false and misleading propaganda which 
certain individuals and groups are 
spreading about this legislation. The 
Nation’s lawyers should make themselves 
the leaders in supporting this bill and in 
als & national consensus in its 

avor. 

On this Law Day, let all lawyers dedi- 
y themselves to this goal. By such 
action we will be preserving and 
strengthening the fundamental princi- 
ples of our democratic society. There is 
no more noble or worthwhile undertak- 
ing for our profession. 


The Federal Professional Association 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Prospects. N 
introducing Mr. Jay, together with Mr. 
Jay's speech, follow: 
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(These are two extremes, the Russians on 
the one end and the Norwegians on the 
other.) 

“Therefore,” said he, “if you want to effect 
a change in the administration of this office 
in Oslo, what you have to do is to find a job 
for the man. That is all we can ever do— 
put him somewhere else, then find somebody 
else for that job.” 

We got the man a job and got him moved 
out. 

Now, this is a very decent thing to do; it 
grows out of a concern for this man as a man. 
He was not performing; but he is still a man, 
still a human being. 

Now, I know people in the field of business 
who say the biggest problem is getting people 
to work together. Our American industry 
could produce on a much higher level if we 
could get people to work better together. 

The Federal service is just like it. If we 
could get people to work together more skill- 
fully, we would get a job done more quickly. 
The problem is not more charts; the problem 
is a basic understanding of the human re- 
lationships involved. so that, when somebody 
comes into your office, you try to put your- 
self in his shoes and ask „What 
would 1 do in this man's position?“ 

In other words, the philosophy of human 
relationships, it seems to me, is up to the 
professionally trained people to preserve. I 
think this is one of the things the profes- 
sionals could contribute to the Federal serv- 
ice which, over a period of time, would make 
more difference in the way we operate than 
anything I can think of. 

Now, just one other thing: This business 
of trying to achieve a balance between group 
decision and wise leadership is something 
which the professional is uniquely prepared 
to help solve. At what point does the group 
decision have to give way to competence in 
judgment? 

Now, I am sure that professionals in vari- 
ous areas would say the professionalized 
judgment has to be equated differently, if it 
is a professional problem than the lay judg- 
ment. 

But how you bring these two factors to- 
gether is not a matter of charts or diagrams; 
it is a matter of the fundamental under- 
standing of the significant contributions of 
human beings, because they are people and 
because they have certain capacities. 

Chairman Ramspeck. Thank you very 
much, Dr. Anderson, That gives us a lot of 
food for thought, which is what a speech is 
intended to do. 

Our final speaker at this session is the 
president of the Federal Professional Asso- 
clation. A native of Ohio, he attended 
Rutgers University and American University. 
He is assistant to the executive officer, Divi- 
sion of Water-Supply Pollution and Control, 
Public Health Service, HEW, He has had 
considerable experience in the Government. 
I am not going to take up your time to tell 
you all about it; most of you know him. He 
is a member of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the American Society for 
Public Administration, the Civil Service 
League, the Public Personnel Association, 
and the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, He established and served as chair- 
man of the founding committee of this 
organization, 

I am happy to present to you President 
Jay. [Applause.] 

Mr, Vincent E. Jay (president of the Fed- 
eral Professional Association). Thank you 
very much, Mr. Ramspeck. 

Guests and fellow members of the Federal 
Professional Association, having listened to 
the preceding speakers, it seems that much 
of my speech has already been given. The 
references Mr. Macy made; the challenges 
which the professionals have in working to- 
gether, which Dr. Wiesner made, could not 
have been better. The urging which comes 
from Dr. Anderson and Ewan Clague, that 
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professionals working together can make a 
significant contribution, is most encourag- 
ing and inspiring, I am sure, to all of us. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to address 
you on the first anniversary of the 
association. 

First, I want to proclaim, loud and clear, 
that the issues are many and appear differ- 
ent to different people. However, the pros- 
pects are great. In my humble opinion, no 
organization or group has the opportunities 
and tremendous potential for good that 
exists for this association. For the first 
time in the history of our Nation, career 
personnel from vastly different executive and 
professional disciplines and fields are coming 
together within the framework of one orga- 
nization to identify common problems and 
develop mutually beneficial solutions for the 
welfare of the Nation. The importance of 
this development cannot be overemphasized. 

The association has grown during the first 
year and we have been credited with some 
solid accomplishments, Our membership 
has doubled. Some interesting facts about 
our membership are that, of approximately 
600 members, 536 have earned their bachelor 
degree, 170 have masters, and 93 their doc- 
torates. There are 38 supergrades, 419 in 
grades between 12 and 15, and 139 in grades 
11 and below. A quick calculation indicates 
that our membership includes about 5 per- 
cent of the total supergrade group. If we 
had equal support from potential members 
in grades 15 and below, we would now have 
approximately 12,000 members. 

Now, let me enumerate the major issues 
and prospects as I see them. They are: 
(1) The organizing of professionals in the 
Federal service, (2) the great lack of knowl- 
edge about their problems, needs, and aspi- 
rations, (3) self-regulatory responsibilities, 
(4) the relationship of the Federal Profes- 
sional Association to existing professional 
associations and societies. Each of these is- 
sues is of interest to you, and any one of 
them could serve as the basis for at least a 
1-day seminar. Because of the time factor, 
I plan barely to identify these issues and 
discuss the impact they have or will have on 
our Nation and ourselves. 

The first issue, the organizing of profes- 
sionals, consists of several parts. One is 
self-examination and analysis. Dr. Charles 
S. Hyneman, distinguished service professor 
of government at Indiana University and 
1961-62 president of the American Political 
Science Association, in the preface to his new 
and important book, The Supreme Court on 
Trial,” states: 

“Our time is a time of national self-criti- 
cism. The American people are engaged in 
a severe examination of their basic commit- 
ments, their way of life, the direction they 
appear to be going.” 

I concur and submit that career executives 
and professionals in the Federal service must 
participate in, and contribute to, this exanii- 
nation. Only through a single, Government- 
wide organization, designed exclusively for 
career executives and professionals, can we 
democratically undertake, in an orderly man- 
ner, such an examination. Obviously, we 
cannot identify for sure, without such an 
examination, what the problems, needs, and 
desires of professionals in the Federal service 
are. As we continue to default, our situa- 
tion becomes more chaotic and disastrous to 
the detriment of the Nation and ourselves 
as individuals. 

A second part to the organization of pro- 
fessionals is the attitude of professionals 
themselves toward supporting and partici- 
pating in such an effort, First things should 
come first. However, to what extent are pro- 
fessionals willing and able to support an 
across-the-board organization of their own? 
Professionals, generally, are unbelievably 
busy and harassed. Sacrifices of time, en- 
ergy, and money are if we are to 
have a first-class organization, capable of 
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undertaking the myriad tasks that demand 
attention. The essentials of an action orga- 
nization are money, participation, and more 
money. All of the other issues depend pri- 
marily on decisions that are made on this 
issue—the degree of support to be given to 
the organization representing us. 

We are late in getting started. The Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Public Service of 
Canada was organized in 1920. Over 60 per- 
cent of the professionals in the Federal serv- 
ice of Canada support and participate in 
the affairs of the PIPSC, in addition to their 
participation in the activities of their pro- 
fessional societies, their civic organizations, 
PTA’s, eto. We can no lonegr afford to do 
less. 

The point was well made recently by Rich- 
ard L. Kenyon, editor of the Chemical & 
Engineering News, when he referred to the 
growing affluence and prestige of science and 
technology and cited the tendency that scien- 
tists and other professionals have to hold 
themselves aloof from activities outside of 
their immediate work interests, Mr. Kenyon 
properly urges professionals to r 
their responsibility and become involved in 
the professional and other problems sur- 
rounding them. 

Another part of the organizing issue is the 
matter of conflict of interest. Personally, I 
can see no reason for this point to be raised 
as a serious obstacle to membership in the 
association. Because the organization is de- 
signed exclusively for executives and profes- 
sionals in the Federal service, you would ex- 
pect to find in it career administrators. Also, 
because the association does not and will not 
operate a labor union of grievance procedure, 
conflicts with management (in many in- 
stances its own members) should not occur. 
Due to the grassroots, democratic decision- 
making within the organization, it 
can be safely predicted that positions on is- 
sues will result from majority votes cast by 
managers and professionals alike after a 
thorough review and understanding of the 
facts. The function of the organiza- 
tion in this regard is to obtain the facts and 
reveal the true situation. Thorough investi- 
gation, research, and consultation with all 
interested parties will precede any position 
taking 


A fourth part of this issue of organizing is 
recognition. Executive Order No. 10988 pro- 
vides specifically for professionals to form 
their own organizations. However, it is not 
clear as to their status after they organize. 
Are they to be considered and treated as labor 
unions? Will they be entitled to apply for 
automatic deduction of dues, or is this re- 
served to labor unions? Must seek a 
certain form of recognition as provided in 
10988 in order to be heard? Because we do 
not intend to represent individual griev- 
ances, we should be able to achieve our ob- 
jectives outside the framework of Executive 
Order No. 10988, and I have so recommended. 
Of course, there are a lot of unanswered 
questions ahead. However, we must grow 
considerably before we can face some of these 
questions. One question of immediate con- 
cern is whether we are to be denied bulletin- 
board space and similar privileges if we do 
not apply for some form of recognition? I 
would certainly hope not. This entire area, 
like so many others, needs thorough study 
and consideration. We must remember, in 
connection with this issue, that we are 
judged by what we do and how we do it. 

Issue No. 2 deals with the great dearth 
of knowledge concerning the problems, needs, 
and aspirations of executives and profes- 
sionals, Again, there are several parts. One 
is communications. As specializations occur, 
they develop a new or modified language, 
generally unknown and misunderstood out- 
side the speciality. The number of lan- 
guages and modifications at this point must 
be quite numerous. We desperately need 
to investigate this probiem area and estab- 
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lish a channel of communications between 
all executives and professionals. We urgently 
need to know more about the problems, 
needs, and aspirations of our associates in 
all professions. Now some professionals 
openly exhibit contempt and ridicule of their 
associates in parallel, but different, profes- 
sions. The prevalence of such conduct is 
disruptive, degrading, and demoralizing. 
Conditions such as this must be eliminated 
from the Federal service. Truck drivers have 
more concern and loyalty for each other than 
do some professionals in the Federal service. 

Another part of this issue of knowledge 
is. the intricate and sensitive area of intra- 
organizational (within Federal agency) rela- 
tionships. What are the relationships, for 
instance, between executives and profes- 
sionals and what should they be? Have pro- 
fessionals defaulted on their management re- 
sponsibilities, or have administrative types 
usurped professional prerogatives? Here is 
another area that requires a great deal of 
on-the-job factfinding, analysis, and con- 
sideration. However, I feel sure that proper 
attention to this problem could produce some 
guidelines and understanding that 
would be invaluable, and would go a long 
way toward eliminating the running cold 
war that exists between many executives and 
professionals. 

This leads me into the third issue: self- 
regulatory responsibilities. Of course, the 
Congress, the Civil Service Commission, and 
the various administrations have the respon- 
sibility for promulgating laws, regulations, 
and instructions, but how about developing 
some for ourselyes? We are certainly of age 
and are capable of identifying and imple- 
menting rules of conduct and procedure, It 
will be a great day, indeed, when the Asso- 
ciation can appear as “a friend of the court” 
in appropriate cases and assist in the devel- 
opment and presentation of facts. One of 
the most important aspects of improving the 
image of the Federal service, aside from cor- 
recting misconceptions, is to warrant a good 
opinion. This is a matter of identifying and 
agreeing on certain aspects of conduct and 
promoting them “within the family.” 

Executives and professionals should wel- 
come a democratic procedure whereby their 
problems, needs, and aspirations can be prop- 
erly and thoroughly considered in a demo- 
cratic manner, Just as various businesses 
and other activities in private enterprise are 
self-regulatory, we executives and profes- 
sionals in the Federal service ought to exer- 
cise a degree of self-regulation. Only in 
this way can we mature and move in the 
direction of optimum service to our Nation 
and ourselves. This vast area of important 
subissues includes the comparability-of-pay 
principle, a separate classifica’ 
schedule 
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The next and final issue is the relation- 
ship of the Association to existing es- 
sional associations and societies. Again, I 
can barely discuss this briefly. However, it 
is important that this relationship be con- 
sidered. The FPA is an individual mem- 
bership organization. It was deliberately set 
up in this fashion on the strong and over- 
whelming advice of many experts in orga- 
nization who felt that a federation struc- 
ture would become unwieldy and unwork- 
able. Also, a federation could not accommo- 
date the many executives and professionals 
who have no existing professional organiza- 
tion ties. They must be encouraged to join 
and participate in such organizations. In 
addition, because so many existing orga- 
nizations have a very low dues structure, we 
would immediately have the huge problem 
of financing, Therefore, after much de- 
liberation, the individual membership struc- 
ture was approved, but with the specific 
Provision for affiliation. In considering this, 
we must keep in mind the numerous and 
varied kinds of existing organizations. 
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Dr. O. Glenn Stahl did some research 
which uncovered well over 50 major pro- 
fessional organizations with predominantly 
or entirely Federal membership.” The ap- 
proximate aggregate membership of this 
group of organizations is nearly 200,000. In 
addition, there are many more single-in- 
stallation, single-occupations, and single- 
agency organizations. The very minimal dues 
that most of these organizations have pre- 
clude an effective program, particularly at 
the national level and before the Congress. 
Very few have strictly enforced membership 
criteria. Some attempt to represent their 
members in grievances, are recognized under 
Executive Order 10988, and are thus oper- 
ating, in effect, much like labor unions. 
They are scattered all over the United States 
and overseas, and they have little or no 
knowledge of the existence of each other, in 
spite of the fact that most of their mem- 
bers are struggling with problems, needs, and 
aspirations common to all professionals. 

The organizational problem here is how to 
harness their tremendous. abilities and re- 
sourcefulness, get them to increase their fi- 
nancial support of the overall cause, and 
bring them together under the umbrella of 
a Government-wide organization without im- 
pairing, in any way, their autonomy of opera- 
tion and sovereignty with regard to their 
particular professional interests. 

It seems to me that this can be accom- 
plished within the framework of the FPA. 
It will take time, effort, and patience as 
mutually beneficial agreements are developed 
and ratified. It will take time for existing 
organizations to observe and become con- 
fident of the ability of the FPA to do for 
them what they cannot do for themselves, 
and still to permit them full authority with- 
in their own installations, agencies, and pro- 
fessions. Such autonomy and sovereignty 
now exists for FPA chapters located in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

I would like to note here that one of our 
Officers, Harold A. Stone, has broken im- 
portant ground with one large organiza- 
tion, in an attempt to arrive at an agree- 
ment on objectives; on procedures to be 
followed jointly in taking positions on is- 
sues; on a plan for making a position state- 
ment to the Congress, other bodies and of- 
ficials, and the general public; and on the 
number of members of each organization 
supporting the position. In addition, Mr. 
Stone has sought to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of a liaison officer in each organiza- 
tion with a clear understanding as to the 
authority and responsibility of the liaison 
officer. 

A great deal remains to be done in this 
area, but the foregoing report will give you 
an idea of the basic problems involved and 
how we are trying to cope with them. I 
believe the FPA can and will ex- 
isting professional associations by helping 
them attract and retain members, by doing 
those things for them that they are unable 
to do for themselves and thus freeing their 
time and effort for activities directly related 
to their particular professional interests, 
and by the possibility of reducing costs 
through the use of common facilities and 
the merging of certain routine office opera- 
tions and services. The prospects are 
tremendous. 

I served as chairman of the founding 
committee that met for 2 years at the 
Brookings Institution, During 1963, I have 
served as the first president. Now I want 
to say that I warmiy welcome Greg Hart- 
mann, who will succeed me in January as 
president, We and the Nation are particu- 
larly fortunate to have Dr. Hartmann ac- 
cept the responsibilities of the principal 
officer of the association. He has many 
achievements to his credit and has received 
high recognition, including the 1963 Civil 
Service League Award, for his significant 
contributions. In addition, he is totally 
dedicated to the proposition of a career pro- 
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fessional service of the highest order. I 
know he will lead us to great achievements 
as FPA makes its impact on the national 
scene. All of us must ease off to some ex- 
tent on other time-consuming considera- 
tions and commitments to give Greg our 
wholehearted and full support. 


The years ahead will be difficult and the 
problems tough, but nothing exists nor will 
arise that we cannot overcome together, 
Greg and his fine slate of officers will need 
all the support we can give them in terms 
of time, effort, and money. Because they 
are doing the job for the welfare of the 
Nation and us, the least we can do Is to back 
them up, all the way. 2 

My tenure in office reminds me of a story 
I heard recently, told by Joe Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary for Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. It seems that 
prior to the adoption of regulations restrict- 
ing registration in the Kentucky Derby to 
horses, a Louisville man surreptitiously en- 
tered a donkey. Upon discovering the fact, 
friends pleaded with him in vain to with- 
draw his entry. Local business leaders tried 
to prevail on him to take the donkey out of 
the race, Finally, a select committee repre- 
senting the Derby called on him and pointed 
out that the donkey could not Possibly win 
the race and the Derby would be subject to 
ridicule, However, he stuck to his guns. In 
explaining his action, he said he knew that 
this donkey would not win the race, but 
added, “Look at the benefit he will get from 
the association.” 

8 Denu —.— I have received from the 
ege and pleasure of working with 
Hartmann, Harold Stone, 0 5 
Lew McCann, 

chairmen 


world. We cannot 
afford less, particularly during such critical 


times. |[Applause.] 


New Era of Statesmanship Demanded of 
Negro Heads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of leadership in the civil rights 
movement is one which has been a source 
of growing concern to all thoughtful peo- 
ple interested in the problem of guaran- 
teeing equality for all American citizens. 
Recently a fine article on this aspect of 
the struggle for equality appeared in the 
Jewish Times in the State of Affairs col- 
umn written by Emanuel Goldberg. Mr. 
Goldberg praises the statesmanship ex- 
hibited by the vast majority of civil 
rights leaders and calls for continued ef- 
forts to achieve human dignity. I insert 
his article in the Recorp: 

New ERA or STATESMANSHIP DEMANDED or 
Necro HEADS 
Utterly inevitable is the awakening of 
in the ranks of present-day, 
responsible Negro leadership. 

That is the forest view of the broiling elvu 
rights controversy must eventually assert it- 
self if our shaken Nation is to stand united 
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and strong, and free of even sporadic jungle 
law. 

This is a tall order for the policymakers of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, the NAACP, CORE, the Urban League, 
and the rest, for they are daily confronted 
with a lack of organic unity amid internal 
bickering and frail, human jockeying for 
power, as well as the noise of external Negro 
extremists and restless constituents. Cer- 
tainly the Kings, Wilkinses, Farmers, and 
Youngs cannot look to the white community 
for sterling example. The lack of intoxicat- 
ing moral leadership was never more appar- 
ent in the prevailing white power structure. 

Yet more than incipient danger signals 
have been raised for the colored leaders. No- 
body in his right mind will shrug off as mean- 
ingless the 25 percent of the Democratic Party 
vote which Governor Wallace of Alabama 
jubilantly mailed down in the Wisconsin 
election. As Arthur Krock has pointed out, 
the very bad and demagogic image which 
this southern politician has cast across the 
world accentuates his disturbing support 
from a protesting minority of 25 percent. 
Such an across-the-board bloc could easily 
swing a national election, and all politicians 
know this, 

What did the Wallace vote really mean? 
It’s hard not to subscribe to ana view mapis 

mted a protest against the many ex- 
ene and eee tactics now being used 
by some desperate Negro leaders in order to 
speed up realization of their otherwise de- 
served ends. 

And this presents a dilemma. A return to 
gradualism in the old, measured-step sense 
of the preprotest era seems out of the ques- 
tion if the present Negro heads are to win 
enduring support of the rank and file. 

About half a century ago, Louis D. Bran- 
dels delivered an address on “A Call to the 
Educated Jew” before the Menorah Society. 
What the great jurist said in effect to his co- 

was that a Jew, unlike his neigh- 
bor, carried two responsibilities for all of his 
actions: to himself, as an individual, and to 
his fellow Jews, as a group. What a Jew did 
for good or evil not only reflected upon him- 
self but also upon all of his people. 

How perspicacious are the Brandeis words 
today—and they speak in universal and wise 
tones to the Negro population of America. 
When a white Protestant commits a crime, 
the headline on the news story does not 
blurt: “Local Episcopalian Slays for Loot.” 
But what happens in many States when a 
Negro or other member of a minority group 
gets involved on the seamy side? 

Just recently many good willed persons 
were electrified when the Brooklyn chapter 


day, April 22. Motorists were to be asked to 
put only enough fuel in their ges tanks to 
get them onto one of the major roadways 
leading to the Fair. If enough such cars 
stalled, Brooklyn's CORE chapter hoped that 
a tremendous traffic jam would result. This 
would ‘apparently satisfy the local Negro 
leadership which had unilaterally concluded 
that people shouldn’t enjoy themselves 
“when Negroes are suffering all over the 
country.” 

It didn’t take ts about statesman- 
ship to get the national office of CORE to re- 
act. ‘The Brooklyn chapter was wisely sus- 
pended. This act of self-policing by CORE 
was, of course, laudable whether it accom- 
plishes the immediate objective or not. 

A few months earlier, in a respectable com- 
munity close to Boston, CORE demonstrated 
publicly against a local realtor even before 
the latter had his day in court before the 
Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation. Here, even the tactics were question- 
able because CORE had lowered the boom 
on its hapless target well before the strategic 
and necessary moment, The sword of Damo- 
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cles was removed and frittered away. In- 
stead, a Pyrrhic victory was probably gained 
with a temporary home going to a fine State 

t Negro employee but no broader 
base for good will and further educational 
erosion achieved in the township. 

The mere thought of a series of wildly ir- 
rational, local Negro protests across America 
is frightening. Obviously, the Negro orga- 
nizations have gobs of fence-mending and 
basic bread-and-butter public relations to 
accomplish before the American white popu- 
lace is moved from inertia or misunderstand- 
ing to solid support of the civil rights moye- 
ment. 

Incidentally, it is imperative that white 
leadership elements—beyond the clergy, edu- 
cators, and some public officials—give power- 
ful support to King, Wilkins, Young, when 
the crucial cards are played by these able 
men, for without pluralistic white help at the 
right time, the gong clange on stage for the 
Black Muslims, the Malcolm X's, and that 
kind. Then, presumably no household will 
be safe. 

Even Woodrow Wilson’s historic brand of 
idealism ran far ahead of his own people. 
The statesmen in Negro ranks, with God in 
their breasts, must now somehow find a 
pathway for the erring white people to follow. 


More Opposition to the Prayer 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a mes- 
sage published in the May 1964 ‘edition 
of the New Age magazine, the official 
publication of the Supreme Council 33d 
Degree Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Free Masonry, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, Sovereign Grand Commander 
Luther A. Smith has called upon the 
members of this great fraternal orga- 
nization to oppose the amending of the 


first amendment to permit prayers in- 


public schools. 

It is a call in which I heartily concur. 

The sovereign grand commander’s 
message follows: 

Srop, Loox, AND LISTEN 

Rumblings from Capitol Hill indicate 
there is some life left in the movement start- 
ed many months ago to pass an amendment 
to the first amendment of the Constitution 
which would undertake to reverse the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the prayer 
and Bible reading cases. 

Our New Age readers and others interested 
in preserving religious freedom and separa- 
tion of church and state should take note 
of this new agitation. The success of this 
movement would be disastrous to the reli- 
gious harmony in the United States enjoyed 
by our people for nearly two centuries be- 
cause of the famous 17-word sentence which 
the Founding Fathers put into the first 
amendment: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The Supreme Court held in the cases re- 
ferred to above that no governmental agency 
may formulate prayers or religious exercises 
and require them to be used in the public 
schools because to do so would violate the 
above provision of the Constitution. The 
purpose of the amendment which is pro- 
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posed in the Congress is to change the law 
so that State governments may have the 
power to set up religious establishments and 
teach religious practices in the public 
schools. 

The question will immediately arise as to 
which of the more than 200 different reli- 
gions will be taught. Since nothing arouses 
the ire of people more than religious con- 
troversy, will it not be a distinct disservice 
to our schools and children to make the 
schoolrooms arenas for such squabbles? It 
will be a big step backward toward the days 
of religious intolerance and persecution. 
Our public schools. are secular institutions 
dedicated to teaching academic subjects such 
as mathematics, geography, the languages, 
history, etc, During school hours let noth- 
ing interfere with or hamper the success 
of this great educational process. 

If the parents in the homes and the minis- 
ters and laymen in the churches and Sunday 
schools cannot teach children such religious 
and spiritual subjects as they may need, we 
are really in a bad way and have been derelict 
in discharging the responsibility reposed in 
us by the founders when they implicitly said 
that religion is a matter within the exclusive 
Jurisdiction of the people and with which 
the Government. is prohibited to have any- 
thing to do. Public schools are agencies of 
the government. 

The very integrity and usefulness of the 
public schools are involved in this question. 
If the teachers are to be called upon to teach 
religion and religious practices as an official 
part of the curriculum, a little reflection 
upon human nature and experience would 
seem to indicate that there would be con- 
fusion, disharmony, controversy, and distrac- 
tion among the children and their parents— 
all to the injury of the educational character 
of the schools and their social peace and 
harmony. 

It is hoped that the readers of the New 
Age and all friends of the public schools 
will see the dangers involved in 
with the constitutional safeguards estab- 
lished by the Founding Fathers for the pro- 
tection of religious liberty in these schools. 
The only safe way to do it is to rely on our- 
selves, our homes, Sunday schools, and 
churches to teach religion and religious prac- 
tices to our children and to deny all govern- 
mental agencies any and all power to dis- 
charge that duty for us. That is the law of 
the land now. If we wish it to remain so, a 
Message to our Senators and Congressmen 
will help. Just say, “I hope you will vote 
against the amendment to amend the reli- 
gona, establishment clause of the Constitu- 

on. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
LUTHER A. SMITH, 
Sovereign Grand Commander. 
Mar 1964. 


The Republican Coalition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at Yale University last weekend 
to receive the Law School Association’s 
Citation of Merit Award, Pennsylvania’s 
Gov. William Scranton waited and waited 
for other luncheon speakers to finish. 
When he was finally introduced, Scran- 
ton remarked that he had intended to 
give “a long and rather tedious political 
speech,” but that there was no time now. 
So he scrapped his prepared text and 
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spoke briefly off the cuff on the need for 
a vigorous opposition party. What his 
audience missed was one of the most 
sense-making Republican speeches in a 
long while, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
excerpts: 

[From Time magazine, May 1, 1964] 
THE REPUBLICAN COALITION 

We have not had major political change, or 
even much evolution, in the United States 
since the first 100 days of Franklin Roose- 
velt. Americans may approve or disapprove 
of the New Deal, but they can agree that it 
changed our politics. It produced a new 
concept of the uses of power in American 
politics and government. It took the Demo- 
cratic Party out of the minority position it 
had filled for a century, and it cast the Re- 
publicans in the role of America's opposition 
party. 

COLLIDING FORCES 

To see how little political change there has 
been since that time, you need look no fur- 
ther than the antipoverty program which has 
been proposed by the present administration. 
The merits and demerits of that campaign 
will be debated in the months ahead, but it is 
an accurate and entirely nonpartisan obser- 
vation to note that there is very little in it 
that is new. It is based almost entirely on 
proposals first made 30 years ago in the New 
Deal era. 

The forces which have combined to become 
the Democratic Party are forces which by 
their very nature collide. It is a party of 
dreams on the one hand, and of reaction on 
the other. The party when it dreams has 
noble thoughts of shining cities, equal oppor- 
tunities, and social progress; The party when 
it governs is hamstrung by its reactionaries, 
who smash the dreams into tiny, unrecogniz- 
able pieces. The present majority party has 
failed to meet its responsibilities to Ameri- 
can society because half of the party refuses 
to practice what the other half preaches. 

It can be said that the Democratic Party is 
a marriage of convenience, while the Repub- 
lican Party comes closer to being a marriage 
of common interest. Despite this intrinsic 
unity, the Republican Party frequently has 
managed to present itself as an organization 
split by a conservative-liberal animosity. 
The first step to unity is for the Republican 
Party to understand clearly what has hap- 
pened to it in the past 30 years. 

NEGATIVE FORCE 


With the election of Franklin Roosevelt, it 
was thrown into the minority position. The 
majority party sets its sights on a national 
problem. The liberal and theoretical wing 
of that party proposes a solution. The other 
wing of the party opposes it. The majority 
party then goes into its customary deadlock, 
unable to raise enough votes to pass its own 


program. 

Meanwhile, the Republican Party, unable 
under our present system to speak effectively 
with one voice, allows itself to appear to be 
split into parts. The larger segment of its 
voting strength recognizes, with considerable 
accuracy, that the Democratic solution to the 
problem inevitably involves another increase 
in power for the Central Government. On 
those grounds, they oppose it, The smaller 
part of the Republican Party, because it puts 
predominant stress on solving the problem, 
swallows reservations about the increase in 
centralism and determines to support the 
solution offered by the Democrats, or some 
version of it. 

Then what happens? If the measure 
passes, the Democrats get credit for it. If 
the measure fails, the Republicans get 
blamed because they have been part of the 
so-called conservative coalition. In either 
case, the Republicans get a little bit angrier 
with each other, and the American public 
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gets a little clearer image of the minority 
party as a negative force in our national life. 

For 30 years, the Republican Party has 
made lfe easy for its opposition. For 30 
years, it has managed to look negative. For 
30 years, Republicans have telegraphed every 
punch they’ve thrown. All of that can 
change. Republicans should form a new 
coalition—with themselves. 

POSITIVE FORCE 

How much better it would be if the Re- 
publican Party would implement a legislative 
program that recognized that though the 
Federal Government has the tax resources, 
the State governments are often far more 
capable of using the money efficiently and 
effectively. The Republican Party, as a mat- 
ter of national policy, ought to embrace a 
program whereby the Federal Congress out- 
lines in broad terms a national goal in meet- 
ing a national domestic problem, appropri- 
ates the money to meet it, but gives maxi- 
mum authority for implementation to a 
strong, effective State government. 

Such a policy, I am convinced, could be 
the first step toward waging a new political 
It would give the Republican Party 
its best chance of regaining the political 
majority because: (1) its potential of solving 
a problem without handing over excessive 
authority to the central Government is some- 
thing the vast majority of Republicans would 
embrace; (2) the Republican Party would 
then be clearly positive in its approach; (3) 
such an approach is the pragmatic way of 
actually getting this country moving. 

In enunciating this political philosophy, 
we must make it clear what delineation there 
is between national needs that can be met 
through implementation of State govern- 
ments and those which are clearly and most 
effectively accomplished by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. In the latter category are, obvi- 
ously, foreign policy and our national de- 
fense. Given an opportunity and the neces- 
sary financial resources, the States can solve 
many of our domestic problems, in the field 
of urban renewal and housing, education, 
unemployment, and other domestic chal- 
lenges. 

If the Republican Party recognizes this 
and works effectively for it, it can meet the 
basic governmental challenge for the re- 
mainder of this country. 


Railroad Strike Threat Vanishes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I know all 
my colleagues in the Congress share my 
genuine relief that the threatened na- 
tional railway strike was averted 
through the collective-bargaining pro- 
cess. There is no doubt that our Presi- 
dent, Lyndon Johnson, worked a miracle 
to bring labor and management together 
in such a gentle, yet persuasive manner 
that their leaders, after 5 abortive years, 
were able to draw lines of agreement to 
end their long dispute. We in the Con- 
gress and the people of our country are 
indebted to the President for this 
splendid achievement, and I am con- 
fident that my colleagues join with me in 
rendering to him a hearty salute. 

President Johnson has received great 
praise across our land for his efforts in 
bringing about the end of this 5-year 
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dispute, and I would call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a very fine edi- 
torial on this subject by the New Orleans 
(La.) States-Item, the afternoon news- 
paper published in my home city by the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Co. I would 
also like to pay tribute to the States- 
Item's editor, Carl Corbin, and his 
assistants for this consistently fine 
editorial writing, of which the editorial 
below is a good example. I commend 
this editorial to the Members of Con- 


gress. 
The editorial of April 24, 1964, follows: 
RAILROAD STRIKE THREAT VANISHES 

With settlement of the prospective na- 
tional train strike, collective 
shows sign of becoming pink cheeked and 
robust again. 

Yet before President Johnson worked his 
arene gent iat found it easy to say that 

e death rattle was in collective bargaining’ 
throat. DES 

After all, hadn't 5 years of bargaining be- 
tween rail lines and their workers been pro- 
ductive of nothing but shrill words and a per- 
vading feeling of frustration? 

If such a clash of the irresistible and the 
immovable is capable of solution requiring 
neither federally imposed compulsory arbi- 
tration nor nationalization of railroads, then 
there must be hope that other potentially bad 
situations on the industrial horizon will 
brighten. 

For one, there’s the opening of contract 
talks this summer in the automobile indus- 
try, frequently regarded as the Nation's eco- 
nomic bellwether, Walter Reuther, head of 
United Auto Workers, let it be known weeks 
ago his union would seek increases higher 
than the growth rate of the industry, 

There can be no detraction from President 
Johnson’s important role in effecting the rail 
settlement. Without brandishing a legisla- 
tive club, he brought the poles-apart bar- 
shen together with remarkable persuasive- 

ess, 

It was this quality in Mr. Johnson when 
he was majority leader in the Senate that 
set the background for many legislative ac- 
complishments. And in the White House it 
still serves him well. 

A railroad strike could have turned the 
country’s unprecedented prosperity into a 
grim reversal. Now that prospect has dis- 
sipated and the interest of public, manage- 
ment, and union has been served. 


Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 s 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a profound sadness 
and a heavy heart that I join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to our departed 
colleague, the Honorable Tuomas J. 
O'Brien, of Illinois. His passing will be 
a great loss, not only to his beloved State 
but to the entire Nation, 

He was a wonderful friend, and I shall 
always remember the many happy occa- 
sions I was privileged to be in his com- 
pany. Tom and I served together on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
which I am presently chairman, and in 
the year 1947 the distinguished gentle- 
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man from Virginia [Mr. Gary], Tom 
O’Brien and his lovely wife, Nettie, and 
I visited a number of the countries in 
Western Europe in connection with our 
duties as members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. It was a very 
pleasant journey and experience that I 
well enjoyed, and a deeper friendship and 
a closer relationship resulted with Tom 
and Nettie O’Brien. 

Tom O'BRIEN was a dedicated legisla- 
tor who was greatly admired for his hon- 
esty, his wisdom and his exceptional 
ability. He was respected by all the 
Members of this House, regardless of 
which side of the aisle they were on. 

To his devoted and lovely wife, Nettie, 
I extend my deepest sympathy and 
prayers, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, each year 
at this time we are privileged to pay 
tribute to Polish Constitution Day. May 
3, 1791, was a great day for the Polish 
people. It remains as a shining symbol 
of their centuries-old struggle for liberty, 
and historically it is one of the earliest 
and noblest landmarks in the universal 
movement toward national self-deter- 
mination and political democracy. 

After years of struggle, Polish patriots 
managed to prevail over internal division 
and external threat long enough to vote 
a liberal constitution through the repre- 
sentative assembly. The move was 
praised by Edmond Burke as a bloodless 
revolution. The enlightened men who 
drafted this remarkable document placed 
limits on the power of the landed aristoc- 
racy and provided for a limited mon- 
archy including ministers forming a 
cabinet. 

Austria, Prussia, and Russia had al- 
ready taken portions of Poland 19 years 
earlier. Russia and Prussia responded to 
the Constitution of 1791 by crushing the 
new government and annexing still more 
Polish territory. A national revolution 
led by Kosciuszko followed and was put 
down ruthlessly by Russian forces. In 
1795 the three avaricious neighbors 
divided up all remaining Polish terri- 
tory between them and decided never to 
use the word “Poland” again. 

Despots have never understood the ir- 
repressible human urge for liberty and 
this is nowhere better illustrated than 
by the absurd attempt to eliminate Po- 
land simply by depriving the Polish peo- 
ple of all their territory and refusing to 
use the name. 

As long as the people survived so would 
the dream of Polish national freedom 
persist. The people have demonstrated 
their love of freedom many times during 
the 120 years of foreign domination that 
followed. In 1918 a new Polish nation 
was created in the aftermath of World 
War I only to be crushed by the same 
ancient enemies in 1939. This year is 
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the 25th anniversary of the joint Nazi- 
Soviet attack on Poland. 

Today Russia is again in the ancient 
role of Polish oppressor. And again, in 
1956, the people of Poland rose against 
foreign domination. 

We can only hope that what these de- 
serving people have failed to gain 
through their valiant struggles will come 
with the inevitable erosion of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. We, for our part, 
must do all in our power to hasten that 
process of erosion while keeping alive 
the vision of liberty for all peoples. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, contem- 
porary events always tend to obscure 
earlier ones and, irrespective of the im- 
portance of the latter, these are often 
relegated to relative insignificance. This 
happens so frequently that sometimes 
old happenings of significant impor- 
tance, and even those of decisive im- 
portance, are almost forgotten and 
buried in our memory. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of certain events in 
modern Polish history. In these days we 
are so seriously concerned with the fate 
of the Poles, and so fully preoccupied 
with current events of crucial impor- 
tance, we sometimes think of Poland 
largely in terms of a mere Soviet satel- 
lite behind the Iron Curtain, effectively 
sealed off from the free world. Unfortu- 
nately, of course, that is the case. Some 
25 million unhappy Poles are virtually 
imprisoned in their homeland today, and 
there they enjoy precious few of the free- 
doms for which they and their ancestors 
fought so gallantly and fearlessly for 
centuries. 

But there are greater and brighter 
aspects of modern Polish history that 
should not be overlooked and forgotten. 
Great names and lasting achievements 
abound in Polish history. Their en- 
lightened and imaginative leaders have 
always fought for human freedoms. This 
they did sometimes almost alone in 
Eastern Europe for the preservation of 
European civilization. In 1683 when the 
conquering Turks had advanced into the 
heart of Europe, and were at the gates 
of Vienna, Poland's great King John 
Sobieski came to the rescue of the be- 
leaguered city, successfully drove off the 
Turks, and once and for all eliminated 
future Turkish threats to Christendom in 
Europe. The Poles made their signal 
contributions to our War of Independ- 
ence in the person of generals Thaddeus 
Kosciusko (1746-1817) and Casimir Pu- 
laski (1748-79). Besides being gallant 
fighters for freedom, Poles have also 
shown great talents in other walks of life, 
including in the field of government. By 
their Constitution of 1791 they proved to 
be pioneers of political reform in Eastern 
Europe. That Constitution became a 
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great landmark in Poland's history, and 
today is the 173d anniversary of its 
adoption. 

The true significance of that document 
is sometimes overlooked because before it 
was put into full force Poland was in- 
vaded and soon lost her independence. 
The real importance of that Constitu- 
tion, however, lay in the attempt made by 
its framers to introduce a responsible 
cabinet type of government in that part 
of Europe. Monarchical authority was 
considerably curtailed by that Constitu- 
tion, and that of the peoples’ representa- 
tives was greatly enhanced. The Polish 
peasantry was relieved from the arbi- 
trary authority of local landlords and 
was placed under the protection of the 
law. Even more significant than any of 
these changes was the guaranteeing of 
religious freedom to all sects. Unfortu- 
nately these rights and freedoms have 
been lost to the Poles since those days, 
except for the relatively happy period of 
Polish independence in the two decades 
following World War I. We are happy to 
join freedom-loving Poles everywhere in 
the observance of the anniversary of this 
truly historic landmark, the 173d anni- 
versary celebration of the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791. 


A Respect for Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following thoughtful editorial from 
the April 26, 1964, edition of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. 

Despite the insinuations of some of 
the proponents of the Becker resolution 
those of us who oppose this attempt to 
amend the first amendment are not in 
favor of a “godless society.” We do, 
however, favor freedom of religion and 
noninterference in religion by the state. 
To suggest that Government has either 
the right or the responsibility to impose 
prayers and Bible reading on the chil- 
dren of parents who do not wish them to 
engage in these activities in public 
schools is outrageous. 

The editorial follows: 

A RESPECT FOR RELIGION 

James Madison: “We maintain, therefore, 
that in matters of religion, no man's right 
is abridged by the institution of civil soci- 
ety; and that religion is wholly exempt from 
its cognizance.” 

Those Congressmen who are determined 
to resist rash action supposed to “put God 
and prayer back into public schools” de- 
serve great credit for common sense, dedica- 
tion to liberty, and deep respect for religion. 
It is not they but their opponents who 
would do a disservice to the American 
conscience. 

So far 147 resolutions to amend the Con- 
stitution have been placed before the House 
Judiciary Committee, where Chairman 
CELLER of New York promises full considera- 
tion. The measures are legislative efforts to 
override the Supreme Court decisions against 
state-prescribed prayer and use of the Lord's 
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Prayer and Bible readings in public schools. 

Possibly a few Congressmen regard these 
proposals as constituting a made-to-order 
issue, for what politician would put himself 
in the apparent position of opposing prayer 
or religion? But the issue Is not to be re- 
garded in that simple light. It might better 
be viewed in the terms used by Representa- 
tive BECKER, of New York, author of the prin- 
cipal resolution to change the Bill of Rights. 

Representative Becker told the committee 
that prayers should be permitted in public 
schools in order to make children of non- 
religious families aware of the existence of 
God. This is an astonishingly bald state- 
ment in behalf of official compulsion in re- 
Ugious matters. It was expressly to prevent 
such Government interference with religious 
beliefs that the Founding Fathers prohibited 
an establishment of religion and guaranteed. 
the free exercise thereof. They had seen 


Mr. Becker's proposed amendment also re- 
bukes basic national principles. The first 
two sections say that nothing in the Consti- 
tution shall be deemed to prohibit prayers, 
Bible readings or references to God or re- 
Uance upon Him in the schools—while the 
third section says nothing in the proposal 
constitutes an establishment of religion. 
The third section is an effort to overcome 
the contradictory fact that this is just what 
the first two sections do propose. 

No American should want to invite a situ- 
ation in which agencies of the state must 
make religious determinations and discrimi- 
nations. 

us minorities have obvious reasons 
for resenting the subjection of their children 
to observances prescribed by majorities. 

Jews should hope to avoid the attempted 
indoctrination of their children with beliefs 
from a Christian Bible and Christian prayer, 
for that is what the Lord’s Prayer is. 

Catholics whose children attend public 
schools should wish to avoid the imposition 
of prayers and Bible readings by Protestants 
still largely in command of most such 
schools. History shows that Catholics have 
filed numerous suits against required use of 
the King James version of the Bible in the 
schools. 

Protestants who oppose Government aid to 
Catholic schools as an ab t 
of separation of church and state should wish 
to avoid setting their own precedent for such 
abridgement. 

And if Americans are not swayed by the 
obvious dangers to the Bill of Rights and in - 
dividual freedom of conscience, then they 
ought to consider that State-ordered re- 
ligious observances would be harmful and 
not helpful to religion itself. For the end 


cially authorized and mechanically applied 
repetition of prayer and Scripture would 
deprive either of real meaning or deep 
sinceri 


ty. 

‘That is why religion must be kept for the 
church and home, and out of the hands of 
government and its schools, Where these 
schools have failed is not so much in pro- 
viding awareness of religion as in providing 
respect for religious freedom. Otherwise 80 
many Congressmen would not pretend that 
religion requires support and indoctrination. 


Loyalty Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
IN THE aie án eee 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Loyalty Day 
on May 1 is, as proclaimed by this Con- 
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gress in 1958, a special day for the re- 
affirmation of loyalty to the United States 
of America and for the recognition of 
the heritage of American freedom. 

Initiated in the late 1920's by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the concept of 
Loyalty Day has provided the American 
people with a unique occasion to solemn- 
ly consider their stake in democracy and 
to renew proudly their dedication to the 
ideals of the freedom and dignity of 
man. The celebration of Loyalty Day 
also provides a thrilling contrast to the 
sterile demonstrations and parades an- 
nually produced on May 1 under Com- 
munist auspices. 

President Theodore Roosevelt re- 
marked that: 

Americanism is a question of principle, of 
purpose, of idealism, of character. 


These qualities describe that intangible 
passion, loyalty, which has sustained our 
country during its periods of crisis and 
growth and it has endeavored to secure 
the blessings of liberty under law to all 
its citizens and to extend them to less 
fortunate peoples. 

For the idea of loyalty bespeaks not 
only of principle and belief, but of action 
and deed, as well. Commitment to free- 
dom cannot be a sometime passion. It 
must be total; it requires that we put 
into practice, day by day, the great prin- 
ciples of free government to which we 
are dedicated. 

Loyalty in its finest sense is a continu- 
ing merger of deep belief with purpose- 
ful action. Observance of Loyalty Day 
is an invaluable way by which all Ameri- 
cans can be inspired to devote themselves 
to the task of rendering into actuality 
their magnificent ideals. 

The depth of our loyalty is best ex- 
pressed by what we do. 

No more meaningful celebration of 
Loyalty Day can be made than by our 
reaffirmation of our willingness to sacri- 
fice for the cause of liberty until peace 
with justice and freedom becomes the 
accepted rule all over the world. 

Perhaps the late, beloved Judge 
Learned Hand described most eloquently 
the true meaning of loyalty in action 
when he said during World War I: 

Therefore, as we now pledge allegiance to 
our flag, shall we not see it as more than a 
symbol for those alone over whom it waves? 
Shall we not believe, that, be we never so 
prosperous and safe, and contented, we shall 
have falled to grasp its meaning, and shall 
have been truant to its promise except as we 
strive to make it a signal, a beacon, a stand- 
ard, to which the best hopes of mankind 
will ever turn? 


Israel Celebrating 16th Year of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Israel is cele- 
brating the 16th anniversary of its 
Independence Day, 
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We friends of the Israeli people are 
pleased and proud that Israel has made 
enormous progress on the road toward 
economic self-sufficiency. Despite a pop- 
ulation increase of about 300 percent, the 
per capita income in Israel has risen from 
less than $300 in 1950 to almost $800 at 
the present time. In 1951 Israel's gross 
national product was $818 million. In 
1963 it reached $2,075 million. In the 
past year alone, the gross national prod- 
uct has risen 10 percent and national 
income 20.5 percent. This is a phe- 
nomenal rise and indicates the hard 
work of the Israeli people, and their 
dedication to their country. 

Israel still has a balance-of-payments 
deficit—but exports have expanded at a 
rapid pace, from $29.7 million in 1948 
to $343 million in 1963, thus reducing the 
deficit nearly $40 million from the 1962 


This year Israel is redeeming its devel- 
opment bonds which have been sold in 
this and other countries since 1952. In- 
vestors have been paid $54 million. 

There is Israeli progress in every 
area—in agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, in education 


5 ot what the U.S. aid pro- 
grams can do when it is pro 
a properly applied 


Recently, AID Administrator 
Bell cited Israel as an example of she 
3 of our U.S. aid program. He 


leadershi 
oe able to make the most out 
own lus those obtain 
from outside. * * * p sr 
Israel was just recently established as an 
independent nation whose future was very 
much in doubt. Today the Israelis have 


years of around 10 percent—one of the high- 
est In the world. U.S. soft loans and grants 
have helped in this process; they have done 
their work and have been successful; and 
the need for them will soon end. 


a good measure of progress toward peace 
and understanding as well. I hope that 
the Arab States will see that the future 
Progress of all peoples at this most im- 
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portant crossroads lies in peace and co- 
operation, rather than futile war and 
decide to bring cooperation to the whole 
region. 


Address by Chief Justice Earl Warren at 
Dedication of New Law Building, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., 
April 26, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of the excellent address 
of the distinguished Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Honorable Earl War- 
ren, delivered at the dedication of the 
new law school at Valparaiso University 
in Valparaiso, Ind., on April 26, 1964. 

The address follows: 

I am very sure that everyone concerned 
with the welfare of Valparaiso University, 


LAW IN ANCIENT SUMAR 


I suppose that throughout the free world 
people believe that their own system is best 
and that they alone have made it what it is 
today. In the field of law, neither of these 
postulates could be further from the truth. 


This past summer I had the privilege of 
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participating in a conference of lawyers and 
judges in ancient Greece. Over a hundred 
countries were represented. They were the 
countries that believe in the rule of law 
as distinguished from the will of man. All 
present were in terms of improving 
the law so that it might better serve man- 
kind. Exchanging views with these peo- 
ple strengthened the bonds between us and 
made us realize how interdependent we are 
and how much we are indebted to the en- 
tire world for what we prize as our own sys- 
tems of law. 

Our historians tell us that it was in Greece 
that Western civilization had its origin. 
Early in the seventh century before Christ. 
they began to inscribe their laws on stone 
or bronze; before that their laws had been 
written on leather and wood. But they 
were building in those centuries upon what 
they had learned from more ancient civili- 
zations in Mesopotamia. 

And while this was going on in Greece, a 
great ferment was taking place everywhere 
in the world which would eventually touch 
even our lives today. At the moment the 
Greeks were perceiving the necessity of law 
as the creator of civilization, Confucius was 
making the same great discovery in distant 
China. He worked the idea out with his 
own materials in his own way, and essential- 
ly it is at one with the Greek outline. As 
the Greeks took their materials from early 
civilizations, so the Romans took the laws of 
ancient Greece as the basis of the Twelve 
Tables and the principles of Justinian’s 
corpus juris hundreds of years later. The 
laws of Europe stemmed largely from that 
of the Romans, and we in America have taken 
much of our law from the Anglo-Saxons who 
were expdsed to Roman law 2,000 years ago. 


OUR DEBT TO HISTORY 


It is fitting, therefore, that in this young 
country of ours we should give recognition 
to the debt we owe to mankind generally for 
the hardships they endured in order to de- 
velop a society in which we can live in free- 
dom. 

In the Supreme Court at Washington, we 
endeavor to keep this realization constant- 
ly before us. On the frieze of the walls of 
our courtroom, carved in stone, we have 
the likenesses of lawgivers through the ages. 
As we listen to the arguments of counsel 
and judge the cases accor to our pres- 
ent concepts of law and justice, these figures 
look down upon us and we up toward them. 
To our left are nine lawgivers before the 
Christian era—Menes of Egypt, Hammurabi 
of Babylon, Moses and Solomon of Israel, Ly- 
curgus, Solon and Draco of Greece, Con- 
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land, St. Louis of France, Hugo 
Holland, Blackstone of England, Napoleon of 
France, and our own John Marshall. John 
Marshall is our great Chief Justice because 
his great decisions put flesh and sinews upon 
the bare bones of our new Constitution and 
because he did more than any other man of 
law in our history to weld us into a Na- 
tion capable of making a Federal Republic 
function properly from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans. But the principles of the 
Constitution which he interpreted came to us 
from these other lawgivers to whom we thus 
humbly acknowledge our indebtedness. I 
have no doubt that if they were alive today 
they would acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the Book of Books, the Holy Bible, which 
contains the most basic law ever written. 

We must not be complacent or self-satis- 
fied with our law because we are living in a 
fast changing world, and as conditions 
change so do the problems, the rights, and 
the obligations of people change. If the law 
is to serve its true purpose it, too, must 
change to meet those changed conditions. 
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However, traditionally, the law is slow to 
change. The tendency of the more fortunate 
to maintain the status quo, the indifference 
to existing inequalities, and the domination 
of the powerful over the weak have, through 
the ages, prevented the people of every na- 
tion from achieving the standard of justice 
which they chose as their Ideal. 

In his ancient code, Hammurabi of Baby- 
lon stated that its purpose was to protect 
the weak from the strong, and 25 centuries 
ago Solon was asked how it would be possible 
to have justice in Athens. His answer was 
that the people of Athens could have justice 
whenever those who were not injured by in- 
Justice should become as outraged as those 
who had been injured. Human nature has 
not changed to this day, and we Americans 
could say with equal certitude that we can 
have justice for everyone in our land when- 
ever those of us who are not injured by in- 
justices become as outraged as those who do 
suffer from them. That should be our goal, 
and I believe it is in the hearts of most 
Americans. 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


Over the entrance to our Supreme Court 
Building, in bold letters, are chiseled the 
words, “Equal Justice Under Law.” How 
wonderful it would be if we could in honesty 
say that we had achieved that great objec- 
tive. However, so long as any Americans are 
living in abject poverty in squalid slums; 
so long as any child is denied an education; 
so long as opportunities to develop are denied 
to any segment of our society; so long as 
there is more than one class of citizenship 
and anyone is denied the right to participate 
in the affairs of his government; in short, so 
long as we fail to treat others as we would 
have them treat us, we cannot say in hon- 
esty that we actually have achieved equal 
justice under law, 

We, therefore, need people who will make 
the law their guiding star. We need build- 
ings such as this for their workshops. We 
need great libraries where the wisdom of the 
world will be available to those who are 
sear for truth, and we need fine 
young students to use these tools. 

It has been my privilege in recent years to 
participate in a number of ceremonies of 
this kind, and I never cease to be thrilled 
on such occasions. Invariably, I have the 
same feeling of awe and inspiration that 
comes over me in a temple of worship; in 
fact, I like to think of these buildings as 
temples—temples of the law. I am sure that 
all of you who have participated in the crea- 
tion of this beautiful building view it in 
the same manner. 

On occasions such as this I am reminded 
of the ancient story concerning the way- 
farer who was passing a structure under con- 
struction. He stopped to inquire of the 
three craftsmen who were working on it 
what they were doing. The first, without 
looking up, responded, “I am making a liv- 
ing.“ The second said, “I am following my 
trade.” But the third, rising to his full 
height and looking straight into the eyes 
of the stranger, said, “Sir, I am building a 
temple.” 

Iam sure that Dean Stalland and his law 
faculty who have such high aspirations for 
their law school, and the president and 
faculty who make it a vital part of Val- 
paraiso University all believe they are build- 
ing a temple. So considered, it can become 
a temple. 

MORAL CHALLENGE 


It is good to know that in this day and 
age. when the physical sciences are the 
preoccupation of the world, that some Amer- 
ican universities are vitally concerned also 
with the development of law to cope with 
the changing conditions and the great social 
problems brought about by the application 
of science to every phase of life. 
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There are people who believe that the 
physical sciences have so outstripped the 
social sciences that our civilization is in 
danger of utter destruction because of a 
lack of the moral changes necessary to con- 
trol sclence, They are afraid of science. But 
it seems to me that this carries an implica- 
tion that scientists are less concerned with 
the welfare of the world than are the rest 
of us. I do not belleve this to be true. 

When the chemists of the last century 
worked out by careful experiments the 
nature and properties of chlorine, I do not 
believe they had in mind the use of chlorine 
gas to exterminate massed soldiery as hap- 
pened in Europe in World War I. When 
Einstein, at the turn of the century, worked 
out his famous mathematical formula 
equating mass with energy, I do not believe 
he had military uses of atomic energy in 
mind. When Ernest Lawrence built his first 
cyclotron on the hill back of Berkeley and 
split the atom, I am positive that the atomic 
explosion at Hiroshima was not in his 
thoughts. 

It is not the scientists who are the ogres 
of our times, and it is not sclence that is 
running away and endangering civilization. 
The danger lies in the lack of a lawful world 
and the absence of a world ordered under 
law which will avoid the to use 
scientific knowledge for destructive rather 
than for peaceful purposes. 

It would be better if, instead of worrying 
about the advancement of scientific knowl- 
edge, we gave more consideration to apply- 
ing some of the techniques that make 
science so powerful to the furtherance of 
the rule of law and the controls and self- 
restraint that will make the wartime appli- 
cations of scientific knowledge obsolete. 

In all countries and from the beginning 
of literature, it is traditional to express our 
ideas about education and the pursult of 
knowledge and progress toward ideals by 
analogy to the sum and to the mysteries of 
light, and probably such analogies are no 
less useful today. 

Recently the physical scientists have pro- 
duced a most invention which 
will produce a beam of what they call “co- 
herent light,” a kind of light never found 
in nature and never before seen in the world. 
The device is called an “optical maser.” 
In this fascinating device, by the application 
of electric power, atoms are refiected and 
bounced back and forth within a tube, reach- 
ing a crescendo from which a cascade of 
photons emerges in a beam of light in which 
each wave is precisely in step with its prede- 
cessor, each wave thus adding to the power 
of the wave which has gone before. Because 
these waves are all in step, each adding to 
the force of the other, a beam of light of 
incredible power can be produced. The 
“optical maser” has actually flashed a spot 
of red light on the surface of the moon 
which could be observed with telescopes on 
earth. At present, not even the sicentists 
can estimate the potential usefulness of this 
device. 

RULE OF LAW 


On this analogy, I suggest that the law 
schools of our country could well become a 
kind of maser for the rule of law. Within 
their walls the elemental principles of law 
and justice could be broken down and re- 
fiected and re-refiected striking sparks from 
students and faculty alike, and this mixture, 
with adequate stimulation, would produce a 
beam of coherent legal light of immense 
power and capable of revealing the rule of 
law in its full glory to any and every part of 
the earth. 

I suggest that you dedicate this splendid 
new building to that great purpose. Such a 
contribution can well be expected from this 


ing long before any of our State educational 
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systems. They fathered higher education in 
all parts of our country, and maintaining 
their Independence have carried on devotedly 
to this day. Although I am not the product 
of one of them myself, I have the greatest 
admiration and respect for them. In this 
materialistic age in which we are living, they 
can well be said to be the leaven in the loaf 
of our higher education. 

I wish for all of you continued success and 
happiness as your beautiful new campus un- 
folds to its full splendor, and sends out into 
the everyday world young people equipped to 
serve both God and man, 


Prayer in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the testimony of 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on the sub- 
ject of prayer in our public schools. 

While it will be some time before the 
hearings before this committee are made 
available in printed form, I feel Bishop 
Sheen’s statements are significant, and 
I feel our people should have the benefit 
of them at this time. I am in complete 
accord with the sentiments which he ex- 


pressed. 

They are as follows: 

PRAYER IN SCHOOLS 

The decision of the Supreme Court should 
be constitutionally amended because: 

I. Founded on a myth. 

II. It has taken lawmaking out of the 
hands of the legislators duly elected by the 


people. 

III. Its decision exceeds the competency of 
any human court. 

I. The decision of the Supreme Court on 
the subject of prayer in schools is founded 
on a myth—the myth of preventing the 
establishing of religion or the union of 
church and state. 

Who wants a union of church and state in 


3. The Catholic Church in the United 
States does not want any establishment of 
church and state in any shape or form what- 
soever. 

4. Though Catholics are accused of want- 
ing a union of church and state, the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States does not 
want any change in our Constitution, which 
opposes the establishment of religion or pre- 
vents free exercise thereof. 

To outlaw prayer in school on the myth 
of preventing the union of church and state 
is as unhistorical as to pass a law barring 
the importation of Rolls Royces in the United 
States on the myth that a large body of our 
citizenry is in favor of the union of the 
United States and England. No one wants 
the latter. No one wants the former. 

MI, THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JUDICIAL AND 
LEGISLATIVE BODIES 


The rights of conscience of our citizenry 
are endangered by such a decision of the 
Supreme Court because it corrodes the check 
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on our liberties by allowing a judicial body 
of our Government to preempt the right of 
our legislative body, or Article I 
of our Constitution states that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting thé free ex- 
ercise thereof." But Congress has never 
passed the law excluding prayer or Bible 
reading in school. Now Congress is having a 
hearing concerning a law which was never 
passed, but which was enacted because Con- 
gress was b 

Our concern is: Shall the laws by which 
the people are bound, be made by an ap- 
pointed body which is untouchable for life 
through suffrage (Supreme Court), or shall 
the laws be framed by a legislative body 
which is. elected, and therefore, removable 
at the will of the people (Congress) ? 

Would any Member of Congress present 
himself for election to the people on the 
platform of infringing the right to pray in 
school? 

But if this freedom is curtailed by by- 
passing Congress, what other liberties can be 
suppressed by a minority group? By the use 
of similar antiquated figures of spéech, like 
“the wall of separation,” how shall we pre- 
serve article IV of our Constitution concern- 
ing the security of our homes, or any other 
amendment? 

While I fear for a country which outlaws 
prayer in schools, I fear still more for a peo- 
ple who surrender control over their lawmak- 
ing bodies. 

We are a democracy with the right to elect 
our lawmakers. One-third of the world does 
not elect its lawmakers, Theirs is a so-called 
legislative body which is handed the laws 
for applause by the unelected direc- 
torate. The subject at hand, therefore, is 
not just prayer in schools. It Is “How Prayer 
in School Was Excluded From the Nation 
Without Passing Through Congress.“ It is 
not often that a nation has to decide some- 
thing almost as fundamental as the right to 
prayer, but it does now. 

Ill, EXCEEDS COMPETENCY OF COURT 


The United States is a pluralistic Nation, 
with plural political parties, plural religions, 
rh mila es pural societies, 

ecause there are many different views 
the subject of reading, it does not follow 
that there should be no reading in schools. 
Nor should prayer be excluded because there 
are plural views concerning it. 

A_king had thousands of uniforms. It 
was decided that there should be a parade 
of his costumes. Hundreds of lackeys filed 
before him and his people, one wearing 
knickers, another ermine, another a moun- 
tain climbing outfit, another flannels, eto. 

The pluralism of costumes was considered 
. event until a boy standing at 

edge the room pointed out tha’ 
king was naked. 2 9 

Granted that the Supreme Court must re- 
spect the pluralistic views concerning re- 
ligion, it must be careful that it does not 
make our Nation religiously naked. 

Does the subject of prayer fall under the 
competency of any civil court? The most 
the Court may do is to protect civilly the 
freedom to pray and the freedom not to pray, 
but not to deny the right to pray. It cannot 
do this anymore than it can forbid mothers 
to nurse their own children, 

Once it is conceded that a Court has the 
right to choose between the freedom to pray 
and the freedom not to pray, the door is 
opened to writing into the American Con- 
stitution article 124 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion in which the State reserves the right to 
conduct antireligious propadanda while 
denying to citizens the right of religious 
propaganda, 

I grant to anyone the right not to say 
prayers, as I grant the right to anyone not 
to say “Thank You” for the mustard. But 
I also want him to allow me the right to 


Protective Tariffs for Domestic Citrus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it Is a pleas- 
ure for me to submit for reprinting in 
the ConcressIonaL Recorp a statement 
on protective tariffs for domestic citrus 
by Florida’s able Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Doyle Conner: 

STATEMENT ON PROTECTIVE TARIFFS FOR 
DOMESTIC CITRUS BY DOYLE Conner, COM- 
MISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF 
FLORIDA 
As Commissioner of Agriculture for the 


State of Florida, I am convinced that the 
tariff restric- 


blood. 

There are several reasons why any modi- 
fication of the existing tariff structure would 
be harmful to the US. citrus industry: 

1. Foreign supplies of citrus are seldom 
needed. Market reports show that U.S. ci- 
trus producers frequently produce more cit- 
rus than can be profitably marketed in 
domestic channels. When inclement weather 
conditions or other hazard produce a need 
for outside supplies of citrus, foreign sources 
can readily be obtained under the existing 
tariff structure. In fact, oranges from Israel 
are currently selling in Florida below Florida 
citrus prices despite existing tarif rates. 

2. Florida is not a citrus exporting State. 
Between 1% and 3% percent of the total 
annual Florida citrus crop is exported, com- 
pared to export quotas of 50 to 70 percent 
for most foreign citrus producing areas. 
Apparently there ts little chance that Florida 
producers will find themselves able to enter 
the export market in the future, even though 
new markets are opening up in Europe, since 
foreign citrus producing areas with lower 
production costs are capturing these new 
markets. In fact, Florida and California 
citrus producers are already losing the vast 
Canadian citrus market to Mediterranean, 
South African, and Australian citrus in- 
terests. 

3. Any Federal action to remove or lower 
the existing tariff rates on foreign citrus 
would invite an inflex of foreign citrus prod- 
ucts into the United States at the expense 
of domestic citrus producers, who would lose 
all or a substantial portion of the domestic 
market. With little prospect for entering 
the export market because of higher produc- 
tion costs, these producers would face un- 
surmountable economic obstacles. Further- 
more, any tariff reduction would serve as 
further incentive for foreign producers to 
plant additional citrus acreage which would 
tend to further complicate the citrus market- 
ing picture. . 

Any detrimental effect to the citrus indus- 
try would result in substantial economic 
harm to the State of Florida and ultimately 
to the United States. Since the lowering or 
removal of existing tariff rates would pro- 
duce such a detrimental effect to Florida's 
citrus industry, I strongly recommend that 
citrus be removed from the list of com- 
modities to be taken up in the GATT nego- 
tiations. 
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Bias in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Robert G. Spi- 
vack, which appeared in the April 26, 
1964, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The kind of persecution detailed by 
Mr. Spivack is deliberately fostered by 
the Soviet Government and it should 
come as no surprise that the Ukrainian 
Academy of Science has published an 
anti-Semitic book, On April 23, 1964, 
I introduced House Resolution 703 
condemning Soviet persecution of its 
citizens because of religion. I again urge 
that the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs consider this resolution. 

The article follows: 

Bras IN RUSSIA 

WasHINGTon.—The Soviet Government was 
embarrassed recently by disclosures in the 
West that the Ukranian Academy of Science 
had published an unmistakably anti-Semitic 
book. 


The Communists have always made a 
propaganda point of how opposed they were 
to discrimination and bias. Now twice with- 
in the short span of 5 years they find them- 
selves self-indicted on this very score. Not 


too long ago Negro students from Ghana, 


Nigeria and other African states said they 
were victims of racial bias at Moscow Uni- 
versity. 

The latest example of bias, this time 
against the Jews, will be harder to hush 
because it is all in print and has been widely 
circulated. It appears in a book entitled 
“Judaism Without Embellishment,” by one 
T. K. Kychko. 

Books are not published in the Soviet 
Union without official sanction. The Ukra- 
nian Academy has a licensing system, and 
any book must be approved by several au- 
thorities before it Is published. The Kychko 
book was no exception, it even carries a fore- 
word by two members of the academy. 

The contents of the book are similar in 
many respects to the ill-reputed “Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion,” the Bible of anti- 
Semites in the days of the czar. Now the 
terminology is Communist, but the ideas are 
relatively unchanged. 

Jews are accused of being clannish, of hay- 
ing links with “American imperialism” and 
“world capitalism” and the State of Israel. 

The illustrations in the book are blatantly 
anti-Semitic, and caricatures are very similar 
to those used by the Nazis in their most 
notorious publication, Der Stuermer. 

There are many explanations being made 
abroad by Soviet authorities as to how and 
why the book was published. None is very 
convincing, particularly that it is part of the 
Campaign to make Jews turn against Ju- 
dalsm. 

First of all it is written in Ukrainian, a lan- 
guage not too widely read by Jews in Russia. 
Secondly, according to authorities on Juda- 


readily apparent to any orthodox Jew. 

One British writer who recently visited the 
Ukraine comes up with a somewhat plausible 
explanation for the revival of anti-Semitism. 
Things have not been going well and almost 
everyone is forced to break local laws and 
regulations, 
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For example, this writer reports, people pay 
artisans to do jobs for them privately rather 
than waiting for the city Soviet to send work- 
men, which often means waiting for months 
or years. To get favors they take or give 
bribes. 

Bribery and this kind of corruption has 


become so rampant it was leading to scandals 


which threatened to bring in the national 
authorities. To cover up, it is said, the Jews 
of the Ukraine were made the scapegoats with 
the Kychko book only one of numerous at- 
tempts to divert attention from conditions 
which were causing unrest. 


L.B.J. Economy Just Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
President has made much of economiz- 
ing but the record shows otherwise. 
This is succinctly pointed out in a col- 
lumn by Lyle C. Wilson in yesterday's 
Washington Daily News: 

LB. J. Hasn't Savep Mucu 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The brakes seem to be slipping on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s economy bandwagon. It 
could be, of course, that economy prospects 
were overballyhooed or that the President 
overacted his role as a dollarpincher. 

It was noted in this space last January 

that: 
“President Johnson’s 1965 budget and the 
publicity maneuvers preceding it have 
created the public image Mr. Johnson in- 
tended to create. It is the image of a slow 
man with a buck. Not a pennypincher, 
but a dollarpincher.” 

That paragraph was written last January 
22 after a floodtide of White House budget 
leaks, all touching on economy. It was an 
even 2 months after President Johnson suc- 
ceeded to the White House. 

The Treasury has just reported its position 
as of April 22, 5 months after Mr. Johnson 
reveal that 
in the 5-month period November 22-April 
22, the Johnson administration has spent 
approximately $50 billion and collected in 
taxes about the same amount. Since 
November 22, the public debt has increased 
from $307.7 billion to $309 billion. U.S. gold 
holdings decreased in the same period by 
about $110 million. 

Spending and tax collection in the current 
(1964) fiscal year are running well ahead 
of fiscal 1963. The Treasury issues its dally 
statements in terms of withdrawals of funds 
and deposits of funds. These are roughly 
but not precisely equal to expenditures and 
receipts. Here are some comparative figures 
as of April 22, 1964: 


{In billions] 
This Last 
year year 
Withdrawals $101.9 $96.7 
C 91.8 85.6 
S 309.0 303.5 
8 eae aeg a 15.4 15.8 


The eye-popping figure in this daily state- 
ment for April 22 Is for tax collections on 
that day, $615,452,900. There is something 
wrong with a government that cannot live 
within its income when the money rolls in 
at such a rate although not every day is such 
a big payday for the Treasury. 

The humpbacked U.S. taxpayer is both 
patient and generous. The Treasury's re- 
ceipts from the public in fiscal 1954 were 
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$71.6 billion of which $29.5 billion was per- 
sonal income tax. In this fiscal year of 1964 
receipts from the public will be $114.3 of 
which individual income taxpayets will con- 
tribute $47.5 billion. 

All of these figures will be higher for fiscal 
1965, and thereafter. Perhaps the man has 
not appeared who can reduce Government 
spending, compel the Government to live 
within its income and to begin a realistic 
reduction of the public debt. President 
Johnson is having a go at it, but he has 
little so far to show in the way of results. 
That does not mean necessarily that Mr. 
Johnson cannot do the job. But it does 
mean that some persons will want to with- 
hold their cheers for his economy until there 
is more substantial evidence of it. 


Blackie Tells Rusk Red Bloc Trade 
Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 27, Mr. William Blackie, 
president of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
participated with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk in a panel discussion 
before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
There were no prepared texts of the re- 
marks of each, and until a transcript is 
available I should like to have read into 
the Recorp an account of the dialog 
appearing in the Peoria Journal Star 
and written by their staff writer, Miss 
Bernadine Martin, and headlined 
“Blackie Tells Rusk Red Bloc Trade 
Conditions.” 

Inasmuch as the article covers a very 
sensitive issue of possible increased trade 
with the Soviet bloc, under unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, I place the article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

BLACKIE TELLS Rusk Rep BLOC TRADE 
CONDITIONS 
(By Bernadine Martin) 

Wasuincron, -D.C.— William Blackie, Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. president, yesterday told 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk the conditions 
under which his company would be inter- 
ested in doing business with a member 
country of the Soviet bloc. 

He said they were: Government approval; 
substantial volume of business; provisions 
for parts and service; full price for products; 
no special credit arrangements, 

Blackie and Rusk engaged in an hour-long 
informal chat about the roles of- business 
and government in foreign affairs. Their 
audience was the 3,400 businessmen attend- 
ing the 52d annual meeting of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce here. 

One of the areas discussed at length was 
the possibility of establishing a closer rela- 
tionship trade with some of the 
Soviet satellites. Rusk inguired of the 
Caterpillar president: 

“From the point of the businessman, Mr. 
Blackie, under what conditions would you 
sell to Russia?” 

Blackie cited a memorandum which he 
issued recently for general guidance of Cater- 
pillar personnel. 

"U.S. Government approval would be a 
basic uisite for any trade with any 
member of the Soviet bloc,” Blackle said. 
“And I would hope that if it were given it 
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would be something more than a mere pas- 
sive consent, 

“We would not be interested in doing busi- 
ness with a Soviet country unless the volume 
of business were to be fairly substantial. 
There would be no point in selling a few 
machines; the time, trouble, and risk in- 
volved would not be justified,” Blackie said. 

He sald in his opinion his company should 
try to concentrate on reasonable quantities 
of a relatively few models. 

Blackie said if these two objectives were 
attained, it would necessarily take care of the 
other requisites, which he said, would be 
provisions for parts and service, full price for 
products, and no special credit arrangements. 

“We should not be prepared to sell in any 

country unless adequate measures were taken 
to supply the necessary parts and service, 
Blackie said. “Our company's success has 
lain in providing customers with all three 
basic elements—machines, parts, and sery- 
ice—and: we should not depart from this 
principle in dealing with even Soviet satel- 
lites.” 
Blackie said if there had to be inter- 
mediates between the Caterpillar source and 
the ultimate user, the intermediate would 
have to get a “margin of reward” out of a 
price which would be higher than normally 
realized, as the product should be sold for its 
full sale value. 

His fifth point brought a round of ap- 
plause from his audience. It was that no 

credit should be granted to the Soviet 
Union or its satellites. 

“At this stage of developments we 
wouldn't be justified in taking anything 
other than a least-favored-nation position,” 
Blackie said. 

Rusk had told Blackie, in response to a 
question about trade with Soviet satellite 
nations, that the Government's position is 
based on the behavior of the countries. 

“The differences within the Communist 
group are very significant at this time,” 
Rusk said. 

“Our position is that since these countries 
no longer form a monoljthic bloc in political 
terms, we should no longer treat them as a 
monolith in trade terms. 

“I personally like to keep my eye on 
whether they are prepared to leave their 
neighbors alone and live in peace and 
whether they are addressing themselves to 
the unfinished business of their own people. 

“In other words we must tailor our trade 
policies to their pattern of behavior,” Rusk 
said. 

He said in the case of Russia, the hard 
core of the U.S. policy is to prohibit any 
items of direct military significance, but to 
permit the flow of trade in food and other 
consumer goods. 

“Some of the Eastern European countries 
are seeking closer alliances with the West, 
ee ee a th 5 = 

this,” the 

In other countries, he said, there are total 
embargoes. These, he said, include Commu- 
nist China, North Vietnam, and Cuba. 

“Restrictions on trade to Cuba is a basic 
part of our program to isolate the Castro 
regime and reduce its capacity to subvert 
other nations. Cuba is in a bad economic 
condition, and in our opinion, should not be 
assisted by free countries. 

“What do you see as the problems of ex- 
panding trade among the more indus- 
trialized nations of the free world?” Rusk 
asked Blackie. 

Blackie said one is the intention of the 
industrial nations to become more indus- 
trialized, and thus more competitive with 
us. 

He said in their endeavors they are fre- 
quently favored by lower wages, and tax 
rates and systems which favor exports. 

“In our own Federal system a very sub- 
stantial portion of our taxes is derived from 
Income sources, and very little from the sale 
of goods,” Blackie said. 
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“But in the major countries competitive 
in the Common Market, a very substantial 
portion of national revenue is obtained from 
sales or value-added taxes, which are walyed 
in the case of goods exported. 

“In third party markets we are lacking 
an advantage which could only be gained if 
we decided to modify our tax system to one 
which places less reliance upon disincen- 
tive income taxes and more on value market 
of similar sales taxes,” he said. 

Blackie said expanded foreign trade or 
investment presupposes a continued partner- 
ship with European nations, but he told 
Rusk that in the light of some recent events 
this seems doubtful. 

Rusk said he has no doubt what the 
present or future long range will be, and that 
it is toward unity and partnership. 

“There are some discussions which seem 
to throw some doubt on this, but they only 
have to do with how we write the next 
chapter, or take the next step, and do not 
bear on what the relationship would be if 
the partnership were faced with an external 
threat,” Rusk said. 

“This 20-mule team of the free world was 
pulled just after World War II with just one 
mule—the others were in the wagon licking 
their wounds,” Rusk said. 

“But they are now in harness, and anyone 
who doesn't recognize that there will be 
differences in which way to go just doesn't 
recognize either mules or sovereign states,“ 
the Secretary said. 

“So we continue to probe to see if we 
can find areas of agreement and move to- 
ward other points whereby we can find out 
whether in fact peaceful coexistence can 
come to be as real as ordinary people in the 
free world can understand it or whether a 
ue of tension is for our future,” Rusk 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, this Sun- 
day marks the 173d anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3. I am 
proud to join my colleagues in honoring 
our Polish citizens and their sorrowing 
friends and relatives in Communist 
Poland. 

The Constitution of May 3 promised 
great hope for the Polish people. 
Through the 173 years that have fol- 
lowed its enactment, many tragedies 
have befallen Poland, yet the people 
have not lost sight of the high ideals 
which they adopted in 1791. 

Many Poles have found their way to 
America and have enriched this country 
with their talents. Polish-Americans 
are well known and respected in 
professions. Their Christian principles 
and firm awareness of Western culture 
have made them one of America’s most 
valued assets. 

We celebrate this important day in 
Polish history with strong pride in our 
Polish citizens, but also with deep sorrow 
50 ws misfortune of the Polish home- 


It is most remarkable, but certainly 
true, that after more than 2 centuries 
of attack from all sides, Poles still con- 
tinue their resistance to subjection. 
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They are by nature a proud and inde- 
pendent nation. Let us hope that in the 
years ahead the smothering bonds of 
communism will continue to loosen and 
that the independent Poland which pro- 
duced the Constitution of May 3 will 
emerge once again. 


Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the first 
sizable joint effort by American private 
enterprise and a Latin American govern- 
ment to implement the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress has been inagu- 
rated this month in Colombia by the 
United Fruit Co. 

On April 22, the United Fruit Co.'s 
banana carrier, SS Cibao, sailed from 
near Turbo, Colombia, to Bremerhaven, 
West Germany, with the first regular 
shipment of bananas of excellent quality 
and good weight from the Turbo farms. 
This great American company, which 
has its headquarters in my home city of 
New Orleans, has introduced this new 
joint banana-growing enterprise as a 
means to develop the area around Turbo, 
and build of a new community of up- 
ward to 300,000 people with an improved 
standard of living. 

I am proud to commend the United 
Fruit Co. to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the fine work which this great 
American company is doing to strengthen 
the Alliance for Progress program 
through the use of free enterprise. Iam 
happy to enclose for the benefit of my 
colleagues in the Congress a feature 
story on this joint enterprise from Turbo, 
Colombia. 

The story follows: 

Turso, Coromsra.—United States and 
Colombian private enterprise have developed 
a remote fertile area of Colombia of great 
social and economic promise and on April 22 
inauguarated the first regular shipment of 
bananas from here. The plantilla fruit or 
first crop of bananas were described as of 
excellent quality and of good weight. 

In the presence of high Colombian Govern- 
ment officials, officials of Compania Frutera 
de Sevilla and the United Fruit Co., as well as 
most of the banana growers in the area, the 
United Fruit banana carrier SS Cibao sailed 
for Bremerhaven, West Germany, with 15,000 
ged of bananas from the Turbo farms. 

The Corporacion Financiera Colombiana 
de Desarrollo Industrial of Bogoté and Com- 
pania Frutera de Sevilla together bave en- 
couraged the settlement and productive use 
of these lands which previously brought no 
economic returns, Compania Frutera de 
Sevilla is an affiliate of the United Fruit Co. 

The venture is the first sizable effort by 
private enterprise to put into actual practice 
the objectives of the Alliance for Progress to 
aid the advance and prosperity of Latin 
America. 

When the Turbo development is in full 
production there will have been invested in 
the program about $25 million by the grow- 
ers and landowners, the Corporation Pinan- 
ciera and the Compania Frutera de Sevilla. 
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About 235 growers and landowners will be 
participating. All proceeds received by the 
banana growers will be in dollars with the 
resultant benefits to Colombia’s balance of 
international payments. 

Compania Frutera de Sevilla pioneered the 
program, sending in engineers and soil ex- 
perts, starting on an intensive scale 5 years 
ago. Uraba landowners were persuaded to 
go into the banana growing business. For 
years whatever use had been made of the 
land was livestock grazing. Frutera’s total 
investment in this new project will be in 


excess of $3 million. 


Financiera obtained a $6 million bank 
credit in the United States and is providing 
the financial assistance needed by the Colom- 
bian farmers. The bank establishes the con- 
ditions under which it will lend money to 
the farmers. 

The farmers anticipate that with normal 
conditions the costs of their developments 
can be paid off within 5 years, and these 
payments will enter a revolving credit fund 
for financing of other growers by Financiers. 

The president of the Corporation Finan- 
ciera, Guillermo Herrera Carrizosa, congratu- 
lated United Fruit Co. and its affiliate for 
its ploneering in the area. 

The Colombian banana growers are as- 
sured a minimum price for their exported 
fruit by Compania Frutera de Sevilla, which 
already operates a similar associate producer 
Pp at Santa Marta in northeast Colom- 
bia. Neither Frutera nor United Fruit Co. 
produce bananas in Colombia. 

Frutera will undertake the export market- 
ing of the Turbo production. Under this 
kind of partnership arrangement the land 
and production facilities will be owned by 
Colombians, and Frutera will serve as tech- 
nical adviser and marketing medium. 
Should market prices exceed a previously 
agreed specified rate the farmers will share 
half the increased income. The company 
anticipates the grower will receive a good 
profit for his efforts and agrees to help stimu- 
late interest in banana industry development 
by withholding 25 U.S. cents per exported 
stem to be deposited in a fund that will 
guarantee amortization of mortgages writ- 
ten by Financiera. 

In the Turbo development the Compania 
Frutera de Sevilla will provide farmers with 
banana seed as well as technical advice and 
other assistance, including plant sanitation 
methods to control Sigatoka leaf virus. The 
farmers guarantee to maintain their cultiva- 
tions in good condition. Progress of the com- 
mercial planting of bananas has been lim- 
ited only to the amount of certified seed 
available and drainage of the area. 

In addition Frutera has built roads, drains, 
banana receiving terminals and dredged 
three large canals, More than 30 banana 
barges, pushed or pulled by 10 tugs, will carry 
the bananas from these terminals or landing 
stages to oceangoing ships in the Gulf of 
Uraba. No wharf is yet available to handle 
large shipping in the shallow waters. 

To reach the supply of bananas, Frutera 
widened and deepened several streams lead- 
ing into the Rio Leon and the Gulf of Uraba. 
The growers will carry the bananas over 
Prutera-constructed roads of some 10 kilo- 
meters in length, so located as to connect 
these streams with the national highway 
leading to Turbo from distant Medellin. 
Trucks are loaded at the banana farms and 
driven to the loading terminals. When the 
fruit is available in quantity several years 
hence, two more canals are to be 
built to augment the capacity of the ones 
now existing. 

The planting program will continue in full 
swing the next several years until a 
total of 14,000 hectares (35,000 acres) is 
reached. Presentiy planted acreage is in ex- 
cess of 2,710 hectares (6,700 acres). 

Existence of the Turbo area has been 
known for some time, but its development 
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was retarded because of its lack of communi- 
cations, Company engineers have been in 
and out of the area for many years. 

During the past 5 years Frutera has main- 
tained a research center there, and extensive 
studies have been carried on, particularly 
into soll, meteorological and topographic 
conditions. During this time six test plots 
of bananas were grown. From these test 
Plots came the seed to be planted by the 
Colombian farmers. 

Soll engineers, agronomists, pathologists, 
and entomologists went over a wide area. 
They found good banana lands extending 
southward along the Gulf from Turbo. 
These lands are ideally suited for growing 
the quality Gros Michel type of banana and 
are disease free and relatively free of destruc- 
tive insects, in contrast to many producing 
areas in Central America and elsewhere 
where a root fungus infection named Pan- 
ama disease has hampered this type. 

The area requires extensive drainage, but 
due to the topography of the land, this 
drainage is not a problem, 

The Uraba area has a tropical and humid 
climate. Its dry-season is short: usually 
the months of January, February, and March. 
The rest of the year, rainfall, which is 
essential for the success of banana produc- 
tion, is well distributed with the greatest 
amount of rain falling in May and again in 
the September-November period. The 
yearly rainfall is around 100 inches. 

The area has been recommended for grow- 
ing, besides bananas and cattle, such prod- 
ucts as cacao, rubber, oil palm, pineapple, 
and abaca. 

The introduction of the new banana en- 

could provide the base for the estab- 
lishment of a community of 300,000 inhabi- 
tants with a better standard of living and 
more accommodations than now prevailing 
in many rural areas, according to a report 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
of Antioquia, Colombia. 


Reckless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of my colleagues to 
an editorial taken from the Wheeling 
Intelligencer which discusses the pro- 
posal of the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee to repeal the law 
requiring 25 percent of our gold be re- 
tained to back our dollar. The purpose 
of this proposal.escapes me completely. 


Rather, I view it with alarm for in my 


opinion, it is an open invitation for every 
nation in the world to immediately con- 
vert their dollar reserves. We would 
suddenly find ourselves bereft of any gold 
reserves whatsoever. 

I heartily recommend to my colleagues 
that this proposal be examined most 
carefully before any action is taken. 
RECKLESS: REMOVING GOLD RESERVE Oren BW 

10 Printrvc-Press MONEY AND CHAOS 

The dissenting voices of five Republican 
Members, plus that of Democratic Senator 
Prank J. LAUSCHE, Of Ohio, have called at- 
tention to the danger inherent in an inno- 
cent-sounding proposal of the’ Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee that the 25- 
percent gold backing be removed from Fed- 
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eral Reserve deposits and Federal Reserve 
currency in circulation. 

‘The purpose of our gold reserve, which has 
shrunk from $248 billion in 1949 to 615.6 
billion at the end of last year under the 
steady outflow of foreign-aid dollars, is two- 
fold. It meets the statutory requirement 
of a 25-percent backing for deposits and cur- 
rency, ard it maintains the international gold 
standard under which we agree to redeem in 
gold any U.S. dollars held by foreign govern- 
ments and central banks. 

Of the $15.6 billion in gold we still have on 
deposit, a total of $13 billion is required to 
back the currency, leaving but $2.6 billion in 
“free gold“ to support foreign-held dollars. 
Obviously, if every creditor demanded gold, 
we would be caught far short. So the Eco- 
nomic Committee reasons that if the whole 
$15.6 billion were made available for this 
purpose the move would “increase confidence 
in the determination of the United States 
to maintain the international value of the 
dollar.” 

That is, we think, an open question. As 
the five objecting Republican members of the 
committee point out, the gold reserve re- 
quirement “is an important balance-of-pay- 
ments discipline whose existence—far from 
weakening confidence in the dollar— 
strengthens it.” So they feel that removing 
the reserve requirement “could be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness if done in the 
face of large continuing balance-of-payments 
deficits.” 

Senator Lauscue points to still another and 
perhaps more serious objection. The re- 
quirement that there be 25 cents in gold for 
every Federal-Reserve dollar issued,” he de- 
clared in a Senate speech, “is an anchor 
against printing-press money. If that re- 
quirement is removed there will be no limi- 
tation of any character except the judgment 
of Federal officials, which changes like the 
winds.” 

All we need to destroy confidence in the 
dollar altogether and to complete the erosion 
of our fiscal structure is an injection of 


printing-press money. 


Calendar of Events at the National Gallery 
of Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 

Events, May 1964 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 to 10 p.m. Admission is free to 
the Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuei H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor. The Widener collection of deco- 
rative arts is on the ground floor. 

New reproductions: Color postcards. Pieter 
de Hooch, “A Dutch Courtyard”; Murillo, 
“A Girl and Her Duenna”; Raphael, “The 
Small Cowper Madonna”; Tiepolo, “Madonna 
of the Goldfinch.” Price 5 cents each post- 
paid. 

Color reproductions, 11 by 14 inches. 
Magnasco, “The Baptism of Christ“; Dome- 
nico Veneziano, “Saint John in the Desert”; 
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Cézanne, “Vase of Flowers.” Price 25 cents 
each postpaid. 

New publication: National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., by John Walker, director. 
One hundred and sixteen color and 250 black 
and white illustrations, 64% by 8½ inches, 
347 pages, clothbound, $7.50 postpaid. 

Concerts; The Gallery’s 21st American Mu- 
sic Festival will open on May 3 and continue 
through June 7. 

Lectour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these Lectour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday ll am.to4p.m. Sunday 
4to7p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 27, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 3 

Painting of the week: Hubert Robert, 
“The Old Bridge” (Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion), gallery 53, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Theater and Festival in 
Art. Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Society and Painting in 
Seventeenth-Century Holland.” Guest 
Speaker: Horst Gerson, Director, Netherlands 
Institute for Art History, The Hague, lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-first American 
Music Festival. Alabama quartet, east gar- 
den court, 8. 

MONDAY, MAY 4 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 10 

Painting of the week: Whistler, “The 
White Girl” (Harris Whittenmore collec- 
tion), gallery 71. Tuesday through Satur- 
day,12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Neo-Classicism, Roman- 
ticlsm, and Realism, rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Art as Creating and Mak- 
ing.” Guest Speaker: Milton C. Nahm, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-first American 
Music Festival. David Burge, pianist, east 
garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, MAY 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 17 


Painting of the week: Renoir, “Odalisque” 
(Chester Dale collection), gallery 84, Tues- 
day through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Impressionism. Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3: Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: The ‘Church’ and the 
‘Synagogue’ in Medieval Iconography.“ 
Guest speaker: Wolfgang Seiferth, professor 
of German language and literature, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C., lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-first American 
Music Festival. Robert Sprenkle, oboe; Fran- 
cis Tursi, viola; Armand Basile, piano; east 
garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, MAY 18 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 24 

Painting of the week: Holbein, the 
Younger, “Edward VI as a Child” (Mellon 
collection), gallery 39, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week; Post-Impressionism. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:80. 
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Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Story of Stained 
Glass from Iran to Coventry." Speaker: 
Raymond S. Stites, curator of education, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-first American 
Music Festival. National Gallery Orchestra, 
Richard Bales, conductor, east garden court, 


8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 
MONDAY, MAY 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 31 

Painting of the week: Van Dyck, “Philip, 
Lord Wharton“ (Mellon collection), gallery 
42, Tuesday through Thursday, and Saturday, 
12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Twentieth-Century 
Painting. Rotunda, Tuesday through Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Friday, 1; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The New Churches of 
Europe.” Guest speaker: G. E. Kidder Smith, 
author and architect, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-first American 
Music Festival. Joel Krosnick, cellist; How- 
ard Lebow, pianist; east garden court, 8. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co: shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 
3 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1943). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Aiken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo__----- 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mer. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska 
Bayh, Birch E., Ind 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utan 


Boggs, J. Caleb, Del 
Brewster, Daniel B., Mfd_...1327 33d St. 
Burdick, Quentin N., 

N. Dak. 


Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va- 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev 
~-Sheraton-Park 


Edmondson, J. Howard, 


Okla. 
— u ait 1 — = 
e, Clair, Cali = 
Sam J., Jr., N. CC 
Fong, Hiram L., Hawati__..5519 Uppingham 
3 Chase, 


Fulbright, J. W., Ark..---.~ 
Goldwater, Barry. Arta 
Gore, Albert, Tenn ia 


Hayden, Carl, A 
Hickenloo; 


5511 Cedar Park- 
Towa, way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
Hill, Lister, 4a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fia_-Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr. 
Humphrey, Hubert i 
Minn. 
Inouye, Daniel K. Hawaii 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash.. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. v. 


Jordan, B. Everett, VC 

Jordan, Len B., Idako 

Keating, Kenneth B., N. T. - 1233 31st St. 
Kennedy, Edward M., Mass- 

Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 

Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 

Long, Edward V., MO. 

Long, Russell B., La 

McCarthy, Eugene J., . Hampden 


„Bethesda, Md. 
McClellan, John L., Arx. 
McGee, Gale W., W Yo 
McGovern, George, S. Dak. 
McIntyre, Thomas J., N.H. 
McNamara, Pat, Mich_.... 
Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham 
Wash, 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Mechem, Edwin L., N. Mer. 


Metcalf, Lee, Mont. 483 First St. SE. 
Miller, Jack R., Jowa___..-5417 Kirkwood 
Dr., Bethesda, Md, 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla, 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg_----.. 4000 Mass. Ave. 
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Pearson, James B., Kans... 
Pell, Claiborne, * — -3425 Prospect St. 


Proxmire, William, Ws 
Randolph, Jennings, W. Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn. 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va 
Russell, Richard B., G. 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy PL. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa 
Simpson, Milward L., Wyo- 
Smathers, George A., Fla... 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
kman, John, 4d 4928 Indian Lane 


Tower, John G., Terz 
Walters, Herbert S., Tenn 
9 Harrison A., Jr., 
Wiliams, John J., Dei 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak..Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., ORO 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 
Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
Sergeant at AMEDIA O. Duke. 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 
Secretary for the Majority—Francis R. Valeo. 
Secretary for the Mark Trice. 
Chaplam—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 


Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs, Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 

der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 


Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Case. 
Committee on Armed Services 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs, Neu- 
, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 
Committee on Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart, Can- 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
Beall. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, uty, and Dominick. 
committee on Finance 5 
Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), se 
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